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INTRODUCTION. 


ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  LANGUAGE. 

It  feqniret  ovlj  a  luparfidal  aoqaaintaaoe  with  tho  prindptl  languages  of 
Europe  to  lecogniae  their  divitioo  into  finir  or  five  main  daaei^  each 
a  number  of  iQbordinate  dialects,  which  have  to  much  in  common  in  their  Mode 
of  words  and  in  their  grammatical  stmctore,  as  irresistiblj  to  impros  ns  with  the 
oonvictioQ  that  the  peoples  by  whom  thej  are  spoken,  ate  the  progeny,  with 
m6fe  or  lass  mixture  of  forngn  elements,  o€  a  common  anoasti^r*  If  we  compare 
German  and  Dutch,  for  instance,  or  Danish  and  Swedisli,  it  isimposstUe  in  either 
case  to  doubt  that  the  people  speaking  the  pair  of  languages  are  a  cognate  race; 
that  there  was  a  time  more  or  less  remote  when  the  ancestors  of  the  Swalnans 
amd  the  Hollanders,  or  of  the  Danes  and  Swedes,  were  comprised  among  a  peopbe 
peaking  a  common  language.  The  rdation  between  Danish  and  Swedish  is  of 
the  dosest  kind,  that  between  Dutch  and  German  a  more  distant  one,  and  we 
cannot  fiul  to  recognise  a  similar  relationship,  though  of  mose  remote  an  origin, 
between  the  Scanduuman  dialects,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Teutonic,  on  the 
other,— the  two  together  forming  what  is  called  the  Germanic  dass  of  Languages. 

A  like  gradationof  resemblance  is  fo«nd  in  the  other  danes^^  The  Welsh, 
Cornish,  and  Breton,  like  the  Danish  and  Swedish,  have  the  appeannceof  descent 
ftom  a  common  parentage  at  no  mjr  distant  period,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
Gadic  and  Manx.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  greater  difierence  between 
Gaelic  and  Welsh  than  there  is  between  any  of  the  branches  of  the  Germanic 
dass;  while,  at  the  same  time,  there  are  pecoliarittos  of  gnunmaticd  stracture 
coounon  to  both,  and  so  much  identity  traceable  in  the  toots  of  the  language,  as 
to  leave  no  hesltadon  in  dassing  them  as  blanches  of  a  common  Cdtic  stock.  And 
so  in  the  Slavonic  dass,  PoJish  and  Gfeech  or  BohemiaB,  as  Russian  and  Servian, 
are  sister  languages,  while  the  difierenoe  between  Russian  and  Polish  is  so  great 
a>  lo  argue  a  much  longer  separation  of  the  national  life. 
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vi  THE  INDO-EUROPEAN  FAMILY. 

In  the  case  of  the  Romance  languages  we  know  histcuicaUjr  that  the  countries 
where  Italian,  Proven5aI,  French,  Spanish,  &c.,  are  spoken,  were  thoroughly  col- 
onised by  the  Romans,  and  were  for  centuries  under  subjection  to  the  empire. 
We  accordingly  regard  the  foregoing  class  of  languages  as  descended  from  Latin, 
the  language  of  the  Imperial  Government,  and  we  acooant  for  their  divergences^ 
not  so  much  from  the  comparative  length  of  their  separate  diiratinn,  as  from 
mixture  with  the  speech  of  the  aabject  nations  who  fonned  the  body  of  the 
people  in  the  different  provinces. 

With  Latin  and  the  other  ItaUc  languages,  Umbrian  and  C^can,  of  which 
slight  remains  have  come  down  to  us,  must  be  reckoned  Greek  and  Albaiuan, 
as  members  of  a  family  ranking  with  the  Germanic,  the  Celtic,  and  Slavonic 
stocks,  although  there  has  not  been  occasion  to  designate  the  group  by  a  collect- 
ive name.  When  we  extend  our  8ur\'ey  to  Sanscrit  and  Zend,  the  ancient 
languages  of  India  and  Persia,  we  find  the  same  evidences  of  relationship  in  tlie 
fundamental  part  of  the  words,  as  well  as  the  grammatical  structure  of  the 
language,  which  led  us  to  regard  the  great  families  of  Eoropean  speech  as  de- 
scendants of  a  common  stock. 

Tliroughout  the  whole  of  this  vast  circle  the  names  of  the  numerals  unn^« 
takeably  graduate  into  each  other^  however  startling  the  disstmilariQr  may  be  in 
particular  cases,  where  the  name  of  a  number  in  one  laiign^g^  is  compared  with 
the  correqpCHiding  form  in  another,  as  when  we  compare  fve  and  quMtifue,  /bur 
and  tessera,  seven  and  kepta.  The  names  of  tiie  simplest  blood  relations,  as  faUktr, 
mother,  brother,  sister,  are  equally  universaL  Many  of  the  pronouns,  the  prepo- 
sitions and  particles  of  abstract  signitication^  at  wdl  as  words  designating  the 
most.iiuniliar  objects  and  actions  of  ordinaiy  life,  are  part  of  the  ooomioii 
property. 

Thus  step  by  step  has  been  attained  tlie  0(»lYiction  that  the  principal  races  of 
Europe  and  of  India  are  all  descended  from  a  single  people,  who  had  already 
attained  a  considerable  degree  of  civilisation,  and  spoke  a  language  of  grammatical 
itructure  similar  to  that  of  their  descendants.  From  this  primeval  tribe  it  is 
8nppa<(ed  that  colonies  branched  oft' in  different  directions,  and  becoming  isolated 
in  their  new  settlements,  grew  up  into  separate  peoples,  speaking  dialects  assum> 
ing  more  and  more  distinctly  their  own  peculiar  features,  until  they  gradually 
dmloped  in  the  form  of  Zend  and  Sanscrit  and  the  ditferent  classes  of  European 
speech. 

The  light  which  is  thus  thrown  on  the  pedigree  and  relationship  of  races  be- 
yond the  reach  of  history  is  howe>'er  only  an  incidental  result  of  linguistic  study* 
For  language,  the  machinery  and  vehicle  of  thought,  and  indispensable  con- 
dition of  all  mental  progre«»  holds  out  to  the  rational  inquirer  a  subject  of  as 
high  an  intrinsic  interest  as  that  which  Geology  finds  in  the  structure  of  the 
Globe,  or  Astronomy  in  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

E^mology  embraces  eveiy  question  oonoeming  the  structure  of  words.  It 
resolves  them  into  thenr  constituent  elements,  traces  their  growth  and  relation- 
ships, examines  the  changes  they  undergo  in  their  use  by  succesdve  generations  of 
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LIMIT  OF  ANALYSIS. 


men,  or  in  the  mixture  of  speech  brought  about  by  the  viclssitodes  of  war  or  of 
peaceful  interooune,  md  seeks  in  vrtry  way  to  elucidate  the  course  bj  which  the 
wocdft  of  a  langoitge  have  come  to  signify  the  meaning  which  they  snggeit  to  a 

oMive  ear. 

The  first  step  that  must  be  taken  in  the  analysis  of  a  word,  is  to  distinguish  the 
part  which  contains  the  fundamental  significance,  from  the  grammatical  ele- 
ments used  to  modify  that  significance  in  a  regular  way,  such  as  the  inflections  of 
verbs  and  of  nouns,  the  terminations  which  give  an  abstract  or  an  adjectival  or 
diminutival  sense  to  the  word,  or  any  similar  contrivances  in  habitual  use  in  the 
language.  It  wUI  be  convenient  to  lay  aside  for  separate  consideration  these 
grammatical  adjuncts,  and  to  confine  our  attention,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  radical 
portion  of  the  word.  If  we  take  the  word  Enmily,  for  example,  we  recognise 
the  termination  lij  as  the  sign  of  an  abstract  noun,  and  we  understand  the  word 
as  signifying  the  state  or  condition  ol  an  cnemxf,  which  is  felt  as  the  immediate 
parent  of  the  English  word.  Now  we  know  that  enenij/  comes  to  us  llirough  the 
French  ennemi  from  Latin  inimlcus,  w  hich  may  itself  be  regularly  resolved  into 
the  prefix  in  (equivalent  to  our  un),  implying  negation  or  opposition,  and  amicus, 
a  tViend.  In  amicus,  again,  we  distinguish  the  syllable -wa  as  the  sign  of  a  noun  in 
the  nominative  case  ;  -ic-  as  an  element  e(juivalent  to  the  German  -ig  or  English  -?/ 
in  wimhi,  hain/,  &:c.,  as  an  adjective  termination  indicating  possession  or  connec- 
tion with;  and  tinally  the  radical  element  «w,  signil/iug  love^  which  is  presented 
in  the  simplest  form  in  the  verb  a/«o,  I  love. 

Here  our  power  of  analysis  is  brought  to  a  close,  nor  would  it  advance  our 
knowledge  of  the  structure  of  language  by  a  single  step^  if  it  could  be  shown  liiat 
the  syllable  an  was  a  Sanscrit  root  as  well  as  a  Latin  one.  It  would  merely  be 
one  more  proof,  of  a  primitife  connection  between  the  Latin  and  the  Indian 
races,  but  die  same  problem  wooM  lemain  in  either  case,  how  the  pliable  am 
could  be  connected  with  the  thouglit  of  love.  Thus  sooner  or  later  the  Etymol- 
ogist is  brought  to  the  question  of  tlie  origin  of  Language.  The  sdentifie  ao* 
count  of  any  particular  word  will  only  be  complete  when  it  is  understood  how 
the  root  to  which  the  word  has  been  traced  could  hare  aoqidred  its  proper  signi- 
ficance among  the  founders  of  Language.  The  speech  of  man  in  his  mother 
tongue  is  not«  among  diildren  of  the  present  day,  a  spontaneous  growth  of  nature. 
The  expression  itself  of  tnother'fymgue  shows  the  immediate  source  from  whence 
the  language  of  each  of  us  is  derived.  The  child  learns  to  speak  from  the  inter* 
conne  of  those  in  whose  care  he  is  placed.  If  an  English  infrnt  were  removed 
Irom  iti  parents  and  committed  to  the  charge  of  a  Greelt  or  a  TWkish  home,  he 
would  be  troubled  by  no  instinctive  smatterings  of  English,  but  would  grow  up  in 
the  same  command  of  Greek  or  of  Turkish  as  his  frister  brothers. 

Thus  language,  like  writing,  is  an  art  handed  down  from  one  generation  to 
another,and  when  we  would  trace  upwards  to  its  origin  the  pedigree  of  this  grand 
distinction  between  roan  and  the  brute  creation,  we  must  either  suppose  that  the 
line  of  tradition  has  been  absolutely  endless,  that  there  never  was  a  period  at 
which  the  family  of  man  was  not  to  be  found  on  earth,  speakmg  a  language  be- 
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quenthed  to  him  by  hii  anoeston,  or  we  iniiat  at  Uut  arriYe  af  a  generation  whidi 
vfm  not  taqglit  their  language  by  their  parentk  The  qneation  then  ariiei,  haw 
did  the  generation,  in  which  language  wai  originally  developed,  attain  io  valuable 
an  art?  Most  we  sappose  that  our  first  parents  were  superoaturally  endowed 
with  the  power  of  peaking  and  understanding  a  definite  language,  whidi  waa 
trantmittBd  in  natural  course  to  their  descendants,  and  was  wioosly  modified  in 
diffisreat  lines  of  descent  through  countless  ages,  during  which  the  race  of  man 
spread  over  the  earth  in  separate  frmilies  of  people,  until  languages  were  pro- 
duced between  which,  as  at  present,  no  oogniMble  relation  can  be  traced? 

Or  is  it  poasiUe,  among  the  principles  recognised  as  having  contributed  ele- 
ments more  or  less  abundant  in  every  known  language  to  indicate  a  sufficient 
cause  for  the  entire  oripnation  of  language  in  a  generation  of  men  who  had  not 
yet  acquired  the  command  of  that  great  instrument  of  thought,  though  in 
every  natural  capacity  the  same  as  ourselves  ? 

When  the  question  is  brought  to  this  de6nite  stage,  the  same  step  will  be 
gained  in  the  science  of  language  which  was  made  in  geology,  when  it  was  re- 
oogntiied  that  the  phenomena  of  the  science  must  be  explained  by  the  action  of 
powers,  such  as  are  known  to  be  actiye  at  the  present  day  in  working  changes-on 
die  structure  of  the  earth.  The  investigator  of  speech  must  accept  aa  his  start* 
ing-ground  the  existence  of  man  as  yet  without  knowledge  of  language,  but  en* 
dowed  with  intellectual  powers  and  command  of  his  budily  frame,  such  as  we 
ourselves  are  conscious  of  possessing,  in  the  same  way  that  the  geologist  takes  hia 
stand  on  the  fact  of  a  globe  composed  of  lands  and  seas  subjected,  as  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  to  the  influence  of  rains  and  tides,  tempests,  iirosts,eanliquakes,  and  sub- 
terranean fires. 

A  preliminary  objection  to  the  supposition  of  any  natural  origin  of  language 
has  been  raised  by  the  modern  Crc-rman  school  of  philosophers,  whose  theory 
lends  them  to  deny  the  possibility  of  man  having  ever  existed  in  a  state  of  mutism. 
'  Man  is  only  nun  by  spL'ech,'  says  W.  v.  Humboldt,  '  but  in  order  to  discover 
speech  he  mast  already  be  man.'  And  Prol'ossor  Max  Mtiller,  who  cites  the 
epigram,  adopts  the  opinion  it  expresses.  '  rhilosoplicrs,'  he  says  (Lectures  on 
the  Science  of  Language,  p.  347),  'who  imagine  that  the  tir>t  man,  though  letl 
to  himself,  would  gradually  have  emerged  from  a  state  of  mutism,  aud  have  in- 
vented w(irds  for  every  new  conception  that  arose  in  his  mind,  forget  that  man 
could  not  by  his  own  power  have  acquired  the  faculty  of  sp,^ech,  which  is  the 
distinctive  character  of  mankin  l,  unattained  ami  unattainable  by  the  mute  crea- 
tion.' The  supposed  (hthculty  is  aliogether  a  f.dlacy  ari.«?ing  from  a  confusion 
between  the  faculty  of  sj)eech  and  the  actual  know  ledge  of  language. 

The  possession  of  tl»e  faculty  of  speech  means  only  that  man  is  rendered  ca- 
pable of  speech  by  the  original  coastitution  of  his  mind  and  physical  frame,  a.  a 
bird  of  flying  by  the  possession  of  wings ;  but  inasmuch  as  man  does  not  learn  to 
s|)eak,  as  a  bird  to  fly,  by  the  instinctive  exercise  of  the  proper  organ,  it  becomes 
M^idmate  object  of  inquiry  how  the  skilled  use  of  the  tongue  was  origiuully 
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DOCTRINE  OF  MAX  MULLER.  ix 

It  is  sniprising  that  any  one  '^Imuld  have  stuck  at  the  German  paradox,  in  the 
face  of  the  patent  tact  that  we  all  are  born  in  a  state  of  miHiMn,  aiul  grackiail/ 
acquire  the  use  of  hingiiage  from  intercourse  w  ith  those  anmnJ  us,  w  hile  those 
who  are  cut  otf  by  congenital  deafness  from  all  opportunity  of  hearing  tlie  speech 
of  others,  remain  permanently  dumb,  unless  they  have  the  good  fortum-  to  meet 
with  instructors,  by  whom  they  may  be  taught  not  only  to  express  their  thoughts 
by  manual  signs,  but  also  to  s|>eak  intelligibly  nolvvitlistanding  the  disadvantage 
ot  not  hearing  their  own  voice. 

Since  then  it  is  matter  of  fact  that  indiv  uhials  are  found  by  no  means  wanting 
in  intelligence  who  only  attain  the  use  of  speet  h  in  mature  lile,  and  others  w  ho 
never  attain  it  at  all,  it  is  plain  that  there  can  be  no  metaphysical  objection  to  the 
supposition  that  the  tamily  of  man  was  in  existence  at  a  perioil  when  the  use  of 
language  was  wholly  unknown.  How  man  in  so  imperfect  a  state  could  manage 
to  suppt>rt  himself,  and  maintain  hisi  ground  agaiust  the  wild  beasts,  is  a  question 
which  need  not  conce  rn  us, 

1  he  high  reputation  of  Professor  Max  Miiller  as  a  linguist,  and  the  great 
popularity  of  his  Lectures  on  Language,  have  given  to  the  doctrine  which 
he  there  expounds,  an  importance  not  desened  either  by  the  clearness  of 
the  doctrine  itself,  or  by  any  light  which  it  throws  on  the  fundamental  problems 
of  Language.  He  asserts  (p.  369)  that  the  400  or  500  roots  to  which  the 
language^  of  dirferent  families  may  be  reduced,  are  neither  interjections  nor 
imitations,  but  '  phonetic  types  produced  by  a  power  inherent  in  human 
nature.  Man  in  his  primitive  and  perfect  state  had  instincts  of  which  no  traces 
remain  at  the  present  day,  the  instinct  being  k>st  when  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  rc(iuu«.d  was  fultilled,  as  the  senses  become  weaker  when,  as  ip  the  case  of 
scent,  they  become  useless.'  hy  such  an  in-.tlnct  the  primitive  Man  was  en- 
dowed witli  the  faculty  of  giving  articulate  expression  to  the  rational  conceptions 
of  his  mind.  Ife  was*  irresi«.tibly  impelled  to  accompany  every  conception  ot 
hi?  uiiiul  by  an  exertion  of  the  vOice,  articulately  modulated  in  correspondence 
with  the  thought  which  called  it  forth,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  in  which  a 
body,  struck  by  a  hammer,  answers  with  a  dilierent  ring  according  as  it  is  com- 
posed of  metal,  stone,  or  wood.f 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  supposed  that  the  instinct  which  gave  rise  to  the 
expression  of  thought  by  articulate  sound,  would  enable  those  who  heard  such 
sounds  to  understand  what  was  passing  in  the  mind  of  the  person  who  uttered 
them.  At  the  beginning  the  number  of  these  phonetic  types  must  have  been 
almost  infinite,  and  it  would  only  be  by  a  process  of  natural  elimination  that 
tiusters  ot  roots,  more  or  less  synonymous,  would  gradually  be  reduced  to  one 
definite  type  (p.  371).  Thus  a  stock  of  significant  sounds  would  be  produced 
from  whence  all  the  languages  on  earth  were  developed,  and  when  'tb^creative 
faculty,  which  gave  to  each  conception  as  it  thrilled  the  first  time  through  the 

*  It  was  an  instinct,  an  instinct  of  the  mind  as  irresistible  as  any  Other  insdnct — p.  370- 
+  The  faa:lty  peculiar  to  man  in  his  primitive  state  l«y  which  every  impression  firom  without 
leceived  its  vocal  expression  ixom  within  must  be  accepted  as  a  fact.— p.  ^jo,  n. 
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brain  a  phont  tic  expression,'  had  its  object  lultillcd  in  the  establishment  of  lan- 
gnngt\lhe  inhtinct  tnded  away,  leaving  the  infants  of  subsequent  generations  to  leara 
their  language  of  their  parents,  and  tht>se  who  should  be  born  deaf  to  do  as  well 
as  they  could  without  au/  oral  means  of  communicating  their  thoughts  or 
desires. 

By  other  writers  of  the  same  pliilosophieal  school  the  instinct  is  retained  in 
permanence,  in  order  to  account  for  the  vitality  of  words  during  the  vast  period 
of  time,  from  the  first  branching  off  ot  the  pristine  Arian  slink  info  dilVereut 
families,  down  to  the  present  day.  It  is  practically  such  an  instinct  which 
Curtius  demands  as  the  l)asis  t)f  any  theoi^'  of  language,  io  the  very  valuable  in- 
troduction to  his  (jrimziige  der  (iriech.  pJym.,  p.  91. 

In  .ill  the  languages  ot  liie  Indt)-Kuropean  l.imily,  he  says  '  from  the  Gauges  to 
tlie  Atlantic  the  same  combinati<4i  ita  designates  the  phenomenon  of  standing, 
while  the  concej)tion  of  flowing  is  as  widely  associated  with  the  utterance  plu 
or  slightly  moditied  forms.  This  cannot  be  accidental  The  same  conception 
can  only  have  been  united  with  the  same  vocal  ntteranoe  for  so  many  thousand 
years,  because  in  the  coosdonsness  (gefiihl)  of  the  people  there  was  an  inward 
hood  between  the  two,  that  is,  because  there  was  for  them  a  persistent  tendency 
to  exprev  that  conception  by  precisely  those  sounds.  The  Philosophy  of  Speech 
most  lay  down  the  postulate  of  a  physiologic  potency  of  sonndf  (einer  physiolo- 
gischen  geltung  der  Iantie)f  and  it  can  no  otherwise  cdnddate  the  origin  of  wofdB« 
than  by  the  assumption  of  a  relation  of  their  sounds  to  the  impression  which  the 
things  signified  by  them  produce  00  the  sool  of  the  speaker.  The  dgnificatioo 
thus  dwells  like  a  soul  in  the  Tocal  utterance :  the  conoeptioo^  says  W.  Hum- 
boldt, is  as  Uttle  able  to  cast  itself  loose  from  the  word  as  man  can  dhmt  himself 
of  his  personal  aq>ect' 

It  is  a  fatal  objection  to  speculations  like  the  fomfscAoig  that  they  appeal  to 
principles  of  which  we  have  no  distinct  experience.  If  it  were  true  that  there  is 
In  the  constitution  of  man  a  physiologic  connection  between  the  sonnda  ite  and 
plu  and  the  notion  of  standing  and  flowing  respectively,  it  must  be  &lt  by  all 
mankind  alike,  and  it  should  have  led  to  the  universal  nse  of  those  roon  far  the 
expression  of  the  same  ideas  in  other  languages  as  well  as  those  of  the  Indo- 
European  itock.  But  in  my  ovrn  caw  I  have  no  consciousness  of  any  soch  con- 
nection. I  do  not  find  that  the  sound  sta  of  itself  calls  up  any  idea  in  my  mind, 
and  to  an  unlearned  English  ear  it  is  as  closely  connected  with  the  ideas  of 
stabling,  of  stamping,  and  of  starting,  ns  it  is  u  ith  that  of  standing.  We  know 
that  our  children  do  not  speak  instinctively  at  the  present  day,  and  to  say  that 
speech  cnn^e  in  that  way  to  primitive  Man  is  simply  to  avow  our  inability  to 
give  a  rational  account  of  its  acquisition.  A  rational  theory  of  language  should 
indicate  a  jToceas  'suf^iorted  atcveiy  stej)  by  the  evidence  of  actual  experience, 
by  which  a  being,  in  every  other  respect  like  ourselvc*,  might  have  been  led  from 
a  state  of  mutism  to  the  use  of  Speech.  Nor  are  the  elements  of  a  rational  answer 
to  the  ]>rol)leiu  far  to  seek,  if  we  are  content  to  lo(jk  for  small  beginnings,  and  do 
not  regard  the  invention  of  language  as  the  work  of  some  mute  genius  of  the 
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ancieiu  world,  forecasting  tlie  beoeiits  of  oral  commuaicaUon  and  eUtxMraUQg  of 
bimscit  a  .s}  ^teni  ot"  vocal  signs. 

*  It' in  the  present  state  ot  the  \\ orKl,"  says  Charnia,  *  some  phihwoplier  were  to 
uonJer  how  man  ever  began  these  hoases,  palaces,  and  vessels  which  we  see 
around  ils,  we  shouUl  answer  that  these  were  not  the  things  that  man  began  with. 
The  savage  who  lirst  lied  tiie  branches  ot'  shrubs  to  make  liimselt'a  shelter  was 
'      not  an  architect,  and  he  wiio  first  floated  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree  was  not  the 
*      (TfMtor  of  navigation.'    A  like  allo  w  . mre  must  be  made  for  the  rudeness  ot  the 
(ir^f  steps  in  the  process  when  we  are  re(juired  to  explaui  the  origia  of  the  com- 
plicated languages  of  civilised  life. 
I  If  language  was  the  work  of  human  intelligence  we  may  be  sure  tiiat  it  was 

:      accomplished  by  exceedingly  slow  degrees,  and  when  the  true  mode  of  j)roceilure 
Is  finally  pointed  out,  we  must  not  be  surprised  if  we  meet  witb  tlie  same  appa- 
rent  disproportion  betwieen  tbe  grandeur  of  tbe  structure  and  the  homeliness  of 
the  mecfaanisin  bf  which  it  w«a  teered,  which  was  found  so  great  a  stumbling- 
I     blo^  m  geologf  when  the  modem  doolrinet  of  that  idence  began  to  prevail. 

The  fint  step  ii  the  great  difBcoltf  hi  the  problem.  If  once  we  can  louunne 
'     a  man  like  ouielves,  only  altogether  ignorant  of  language,  placed  in  circum- 
■tanoet  nnder  wlisch  he  will  be  instinctively  led  to  make  use  of  his  voice,  for  the 
purpoae  of  leading  othen  to  tliink  of  something  beyond  the  reach  of  actual 
apprehension^  we  shall  have  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  first  act  of  speech. 

Now  if  man  in  bis  pristine  condition  iiad  the  same  instincts  with  onndves  he 
would  doubtless,  before  lie  attained  the  command  of  language,  have  expressed 
his  needs  by  means  of  gestoret  or  signs  addressed  to  the  tje,  as  a  traveller  at  the 
present  day,  thrown  among  people  whose  language  was  altog^berstraQge  to  him, 
would  signify  his  hunger  by  pohiting  to  his  month  and  making  semblance  of  eat- 
ing. Nor  is  there,  in  all  probability,  a  tribe  of  savages  so  stnpid  as  not  to  under- 
stand gesRues  of  such  a  nature.  'Tell  me/  says  Socrates  in  the  Cratylus,  'if 
we  had  ndther  tongue  nor  voice  and  wished  to  call  attention  to  somethings 
should  we  not  imitate  it  as  well  as  we  could  witb  gestures  ?  Thus  if  we  wanted 
to  describe  anything  either  lofty  or  light,  we  should  indicate  it  by  raising  the 
handa  to  heaven;  if  we  wished  to  describe  a  horse  or  other  animal,  we  should 
represent  it  by  as  near  an  approach  as  we  could  make  to  an  imitation  in  our  own 
penon.* 

Tbe  instinctive  tendenqrtomake'aseof  significant  gestures  was  clearly  shown 
in  the  case  of  Laura  Bridgman,  who  being  bom  blind  and  deaf  atlbrded  a  singu* 
lar  €»pportunity  for  studying  the  spontaneous  promptingii  of  Nature.  Now  after 
Laura  had  learned  to  speak  on  her  fingers  she  would  accompany  this  artificial 

mode  of  communicating  her  thoughts  with  the  imitative  or  symbolical  gestures 
which  were  taught  her  by  Nature.  *  When  Laura  once  spoke  to  me  of  her  own 
crying  when  a  little  child,'  says  Liebcr  (Smitlisonian  contributions  to  Knowledge, 
vol.  2),  'she  accompanied  her  words  with  a  long  face,  drawing  her  fingers  down 
the  fiKe,  indicating  the  copious  How  of  tears.'  She  would  also  accompany  her 
yes  and  no  with  the  ordinaiy  uod  and  shake  of  tbe  head  which  are  the  natural 
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expression  of  acceptance  and  avenioo**  and  which  in  her  ctie  were  certainly  not 
ksamed  fiora  obsenration  of  others. 

To  sappose  then  that  primitiTeMan  would  spontaneoasly  make  we  of  gettures 
to  tig^fy  whatever  it  was  urgent]/  needful  for  him  to  make  known  to  othen^  b 
merely  to  give  him  credit  for  the  jame  initincdve  tendencies  of  which  we  are 
conscious  in  ourselves.  But  strong  emotion  naturally  exhales  itself  in  vocal 
utterance  as  well  as  in  muscular  action.  Man  shouts  as  he  jumps  for  joy.  And 
this  tendt  ix  V  is  felt  equally  by  the  deaf  and  dumb,  whose  utterances  are  com- 
monly har>.h  and  disagreeable  in  c<)nsc  (juence  of  not  hearing  their  own  voice.  It 
was  accordingly  necessarj'  to  check  poor  Laura  when  inclined  to  indulge  in  this 
mode  of  giving  vent  to  her  feelings.  She  pleaded  that  *  God  iiad  given  her  much 
voic  e,'  and  would  occasionally  retire  to  enjoy  the  gift  in  her  own  way  in  private. 
Man  then  is  a  vocal  animal,  and  wlu  ii  an  occasion  arose  on  w  liich  the  si<in- 
making  instinct  ^\  as  called  forth  by  the  necessities  ot"  the  case,  he  ^^  ould  as  readily 
be  led  to  imitate  sound  by  the  voice  as  shape  and  action  by  bodily  gf*stures. 
When  it  happened  in  the  infancy  of  communication,  that  some  sound  formed 
a  prominent  feature  of  the  matter  whii  h  it  was  important  to  make  known,  the 
same  instinct  which  prompted  the  use  of  signiticant  gestures,  where  the  matter 
admitted  of  being  so  represented,  would  give  rise  to  the  use  of  the  voice  in  imi- 
tation of  the  sound  by  which  the  ^ubje(•t  of  ( onununic.uion  was  now  characterised. 

A  p<'rs<»n  terrilied  by  a  bull  would  fuid  it  convenient  to  make  known  the 
(  bji  ct  of  his  alarm  by  imitating  at  once  the  movements  of  the  animal  with  his  head, 
anil  the  bellowing  with  his  voice.  A  cock  would  be  represented  by  an  attempt 
at  the  sound  of  crowing,  while  the  arms  were  beat  against  the  ndes  in  imitation 
of  the  fia])ping  of  the  bird's  wings.  It  is  by  signs  like  theae  that  Hood  dcKribea 
his  raw  Englishman  as  making  known  his  wants  in  France. 

McKj  I  I  cried  for  milk— 
If  I  wanted  brcid 
Mj  jaws  I  set  agoing, 
And  aiked  iQriieir«kud  4gs 
By  dapping  hands  and  crowing. 

Hood's  Own. 

There  would  be  neither  sense  nor  fan  in  the  caricature  if  it  had  not  a  basis  of 
truth  in  human  nature,  cognisable  I17  the  laige  and  unspeculative  class  for  whom 
the  author  wrote. 

A  jest  must  be  addressed  to  the  most  superfidal  capacities  of  apprehenston,  and 
therefore  maj  often  afford  betti  r  c\  idence  of  a  hct  of  coosdousness  than  a  train 
of  abstruse  reasoning.  It  is  on  tliat  account  that  so  apt  an  illustration  of  the 
only  comprehensible  origin  of  language  has  been  found  in  the  <dd  storj  of  the 
Englishman  at  a  Chinese  banquet,  who  being  curious  as  to  the  composition  of  a 
dish  he  was  eating,  turned  round  to  his  native  servant  with  an  interrogative 
Quack,  quack  ?   The  servant  answered.  Bowwow  I  intimating  as  clearly  as  if  he 

*  Me  tnmelh  thet  neb  bUthdldi  tonwaid  to  thiage  tha  nie  loTclh,  aad  fr^^ 
thet  me  hateth.— Anaren  RiwI^  854. 
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■poke  in  Engliili  that  it  was  dog  and  not  dock  that  hb  matter  wai  eating.  The 
cooiminiiGation  that  pawed  between  them  was  fwentially  hmgnag^  comprehen- 
sible to  cteix  one  who  was  acquainted  with  the  animals  in  question,  language 
therafere  which  might  have  been  nsed  fay  tlw  fiist  fiunily  of  man  as  well  as  by 
pencils  of  diflisient  toogucs  at  tlie  present  day. 

The  imitations  of  sonnd  made  by  primitive  Man,  in  aid  of  his  endeavours  to 
agpify  his  needs  by  bodily  geHores,  would  be  veiy  similar  to  those  which  are 
heard  in  our  nurseries  at  the  present  day,  when  we  lepitaent  to  our  children 
the  lowing  of  the  cow,  the  baaing  of  the  sheep,  or  the  crowing  of  the 
cock.  The  peculiar  character  of  the  imitation  is  given  at  first  by  the  tone  of 
voice  and  more  or  less  abnipt  mode  of  ntmanoe,  without  the  aid  of  distinct  con- 
sonantpl  articulation,  and  in  rach  a  manner  we  have  no  ditHculty  in  making  imita- 
tions that  are  easily  recognised  by  any  child  acquainted  with  the  cry  of  the  animal. 
The  lowing  of  the  cow  is  imitated  by  the  prolonged  utterance  of  the  vowel  sound 
90-cok!  or,  with  an  initial  m  or  which  are  naturally  produced  by  the  opening 
Mp«,  mooh!  or  look!  In  the  same  way  the  cry  of  the  sheep  is  souiult'd  in  our  nur- 
series by  a  broken  baa-aa-ah!  in  Scotland  bae '.  or  mae  !  By  degrees  the  imitative 
colouring  is  dropped,  and  the  syllables  moo  or  baa  pronounced  in  an  orilinary 
tone  of  voice  are  understood  by  the  child  as  signifying  the  cry  of  the  cow  or  the 
sheep,  and,  thus  being  associated  with  the  animals  in  question  in  the  mind  of  the 
child,  might  be  employed  to  lead  liis  thoughts  {o  the  animal  itself  instead  of  the 
cry  which  it  utters,  or,  in  olher  words,  might  bo  used  as  the  name  of  the  animal. 
It  •>()  happens  that  the  English  nurse  adds  the  names  cniv  and  lamb,  by  which 
she  herself  knows  liie  animals,  to  the  syllables  which  are  significant  to  the  child, 
who  thus  learns  to  designate  tlie  animals  as  moo-cow  and  baa-lamb,  but  nothing 
of  this  kind  could  take  place  at  the  commencement  of  language,  when  neither 
party  was  as  yet  in  possession  of  a  name  for  the  object  to  be  designated,  and  in  * 
aome  cases  the  same  syllables  by  which  the  nune  imitates  the  cry  are  used  with- 
out addition  as  the  name  of  the  animal  itself.  The  bark  of  a  dog  is  represented 
m  onr  mmeries  by  the  qrUablea  UmMmw,  and  the  dbOd  is  firrt  taught  to  know 
the  dog  as  a  hawwow.  The  syllables  moo  (mm,  muh)  and  mae  (mi,  mdk)  in  the 
Sooth  of  Germany  represent  the  voice  of  the  cow  and  the  sheep  or  goat,  and  with 
Swabian  children  nmh  and  mSh  are  the  names  of  the  cow  and  sheep  or  goat 
(Schmid).  In  parts  of  England  the  imitathre  aioo  is  lengthened  out  into  mully, 
in  the  sense  of  lowing  or  suppressed  bellowing}  and  muify  or  muUjf  cow  is  the 
children's  name  of  the  cow.  The  Northamptonshire  daiiymaid  calls  her  cows  to 
mil]dng»  oome  Moolls,  come  Modb !  (Mis  Baker).  On  the  same  principle  among 
Swabian  childien  the  name  of  MoUe,  MoUi,  or  MoiletM,  is  given  to  a  cow  or  cal£ 

It  is  tmethat  the  names  we  have  dted  are  appropriated  to  the  use  of  children^ 
bnft  it  makes  no  difeenoe  in  the  essential  natureof  the  contrivance,  by  whom  the 
«gn  is  to  be  nndentood;  and  where  we  are  seeking,  in  language  of  the  present 
dayt  for  analogies  with  the  first  instinctive  endeavoon  to  induce  thought  in  others 
by  the  exercise  of  the  voice,  the  more  undeveloped  the  understanding  of  the  per- 
son to  whom  the  oommnnication  is  addressed,  the  closer  we  shall  approach  to  the 
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oonditioiu  under  which  hnguage  nrait  have  fpnug  up  in  the  in&ncjr  of  Mm. 
Wboe  then  am  Che  principle  which  fiist  gm  it  lignifiamoe  be  tonght  for  with 
•o  much  reitoiij  ai  in  the  fixmsof  ipeech  adipCed  to  the  dawning  intellect  of  our 
own  duldren,  and  in  the  procwi  faj  which  it  b  made  comprebentible  to  them } 
Dr  Lieber.in  hit  paperon  the  Toad  •onndi  of  Laura Bridgman  above  dted, gives 
an  imtractive  aocoont  of  the  bfath  of  a  word  nnder  hit  own 

'A  member  of  my  own  &oiil^/  he  s»y»,  'ahowed  in  eatlf  infancy  a  pecu- 
liar tendency  to  form  new  words,  partly  from  sounds  which  the  child  cangfat, 
ai  to  tvo/i  £or  to  stop,  iifom  the  Inteijection  uH)k/  med  by  wagoners  when 
they  wish  to  stop  their  horses;  partly  firom  symphenomenal  emission  of  sounds. 
Thus  when  the  lH>y  was  a  little  above  a  year  old  he  had  made  and  estahliahed  in 
the  nursery  the  word  nim  for  everything  fit  to  eat.  1  had  wat<  lud  the  growth 
of  this  word.  First,  he  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  seeing  his  meal,  wiien  hungry, 
by  the  natural  humming  sound,  which  all  of  us  are  apt  to  produce  when  approving 
or  pleased  with  things  of  a  common  character,  and  which  we  might  express  thus, 
hm.  Gradually,  as  his  organs  of  speech  became  more  skilfnl  and  rcjK'tition  made 
the  soiuul  more  familiar  and  clearer,  it  changed  to  the  more  articulate  urn  and 
im.  Finally  an  n  was  placed  before  it,  nini  hv'ing  miu  h  ea>K'r  to  pronounce  than 
m  when  the  mouth  has  been  closed.  Rut  soon  the  growing  mind  began  to 
generalise,  and  niin  came  tf)  signify  everything  edible;  so  that  the  boy  m oultl 
add  the  words  good  or  bad  which  he  lenrned  in  the  mean  time.  Hewtnild  now 
say  gon<l  nirn,  lad  nini,  his  nurse  adopting  tlie  word  w  ith  him.  On  one  otexsion 
he  said,/rV  nirn,  for  bad,  repulsive  to  eat.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  verb  to  nim 
for  to  eat  would  have  developed  itself,  had  not  the  rijx^ning  mind  adopted  the 
vernacular  language  which  was  offered  to  it  ready  made.  W  e  have,  then,  here 
the  origin  and  history  of  a  word  u  inch  conmienced  in  a  symphenomenal  sound, 
and  gradually  became  articulate  in  sound  and  general  in  its  meaning,  as  tlie  organs 
of  speech,  as  wi  ll  as  the  mind  of  the  utterer,  became  more  porfei  t.  And  is  not 
the  history  of  this  word  a  represe  ntation  of  many  thouaauds  iu  every  language 
now  settled  and  acknowledged  as  a  legitimate  tongue  ? ' 

Dr  lieber  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  how  freqnent  a  phenomenon  it 
it  which  he  describes^  nor  how  numeroas  the  forms  iu  actunl  speech  connected 
widi  the  notion  of  eating  which  may  be  traced  to  this  particular  imitation.  A 
naar  relation  of  my  own  in  early  childhood  habitually  used  mum  or  mummum  for 
food  or  eating,  analogous  to  Magj'ar  mammogni,  Gr.  ftttfifidy  (Hesych.),  in  chil- 
dren's kinguage,  to  eat  Hetnidra,  an  eminent  teacher  of  the  deaf-and-dumb 
dted  by  Tyler  (Early  Hist.,  p.  72),  says ;  'All  mutes  discover  words  for  tbcm- 
•elYca  for  difeent  tbhigs.  Amcmg  over  fii^  whom  I  hare  partiaUy  Imtnicted 
or  been  aoquamted  with,  thare  was  not  one  who  had  not  ottered  at  least  a  few 
spoken  names  which  he  had  discovered  for  himself,  and  some  were  very  dear  and 
distinct.  I  had  under  my  instruction  a  bom  deaf-mute*  nineteen  yean  old,  who 
had  previously  invented  many  writeaUe  words  for  thmgs.  For  Uutance,  he  called 
to  eat,  aniaMi,  to  drink,  sek^,  Ar^*  In  ordhmy  Q»eech  we  have  the  verb  to 
mmmp,  to  move  the  lips  with  the  mouth  dosed,  to  work  over  with  the  month. 
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It  towMNp  food  (Wd)6ter) ;  to  mutnlle,  to  chew  with  toothless  ^ms;  Swedish 
mmmwug,  to  iniimp,  mumble,  diew  with  difficulty  (Oebrlander) ;  Bavarian  meM- 
■Mifci.  memmmw,  mumpfen,  mfimpjhln,  to  mofo  the  lips  in  conttnued  chewing; 
wumpfen,  to  eat  with  a  full  mouth;  ov.  mumpa,  to  fill  the  month,  to  eat 
greedily  (Haldorscu).  With  a  different  development  of  the  initial  sound  we  have 
Galla  djam  djeda,  d/amdfomgoda  (to  say  djam,  make  d^amd^am),  to  smack  in  eat- 
ing ;  Soath  Jutland  hiamsi,  voracious,  greedy ;  ai  kiamskeiHg»  to  eat  in  a  greed/ 
swinish  manner  (Molbech)  ;  Swedish  dialect  gamsoj  jamsa  (jtum),  jammla, 
jmmlot  to  chew  kbofioosljr,  to  mumble,  leading  to  the  Yorkshire  yam,  to  eat; 
yammingt  eating,  or  more  particularly  the  audibility  of  the  masticating  prooesi 
(Whitby  GL).  7ofaM  if  a  slang  fenra  ibr  eating  among  sailors.  In  the  N^gro 
Dutch  of  Surinam  nyam  is  to  eat ;  nyam  nyam^iood.  (Tylor,  Primitive  Culture,  i. 
i86).  The  Chinese  diild  uses  nam  for  eat,  agreeing  with  P'in.  nama  fm  chil- 
dren's language),  Sw.  namnam,  Wolof  nahenabe,  delicacies,  tidbits ;  Zooloo  nam- 
bitay  to  smack  the  lips  after  eating  or  tastings  and  thence  to  be  tasteful,  to  be  plea- 
sant  to  the  naind  j  Soosoo  (W.  Africa)  nimnim,  to  taste ;  Vei  (W.  Africa)  nimi, 
palatable,  savory,  sweet  (Koelle).  And  as  picking  £>rbidden  food  would  afford 
the  earliest  and  most  natural  type  of  appropriating  or  stealing,  it  is  probable  that 
we  have  here  the  origin  of  the  slang  word  nim,  to  take  or  steal  (indicated  in  the 
name  of  Corporal  Nym),  as  well  as  the  Sw.  dial,  riimma,  Gothic  ritman,  to  take. 
Nlmm'd  up,  taken  up  hastily  on  the  sly,  stolen,  snatched  (Whitby  GI.).  '  Mother- 
wdly  the  Scotch  poet«'  says  the  autiior  of  Modern  Slang, '  thought  the  old  word 
nlm  (to  snatch  or  pick  np)  was  derived  from  nam,  nam,  the  tiny  words  or  Crici 
of  an  infant  when  eating  anything  which  pleases  its  little  palate.  A  negco  pro- 
verb has  the  word :  fiuckra  man  nam  cnih»  crab  nam  buckra  man.  Or,  in  the 
buckra  man's  language :  White  man  eat  for  steal}  the  cnb,  and  the  crab  eati 
the  white  man.' — p.  180. 

The  traces  of  imitation  as  a  living  principle  giving  significance  to  words  iiave 
been  rect^nised  from  the  earliest  period,  and  as  it  was  the  only  princij^e  oo 
which  the  possibility  of  coining  words  came  home  to  the  comprehennon  of  every 
oue^  it  WM  called  Onomatupena,  or  word-making,  while  the  remaining  stock  of 
hngui^  was  vaguely  regarded  as  having  come  by  inheritance  from  the  first 
establishers  of  speech.  '  'Ovo^aTonoda  quidem,'  says  €luintilian« '  id  est,  fictio  no- 
minis,  Gnecis  inter  maitmat  habita  virtutesy  uobn  vix  permittitur.  £t  sunt  plurima 
ita  posita  ab  iis  qui  seniiooem  primi  fiMsemnt,  aptantes  adfectibtis  vocem.  Nam 
mi^itus  et  sibilus  et  murmur  inde  venemnt.*  And  Diomedei^ '  ^Ovoitaroroda  est 
dittio  configurata  ad  imitandam  vods  confusGB  significationeiii,  ut  tinnUus  seris, 
dangorf\ne  tubarum.  Item  quum  dictmus  valvos  siridere,  oves  lalare,  aves  tin- 
nire.* — Lersch,  Sprach-philosophie  der  Alten,  iii.  130-1.  Quintilian  instances  the 
words  used  by  Homer  for  the  twanging  of  the  bow  (klyU  jSi^),  and  the  fizzing 
of  the  fiery  stake  {laiZt)  in  the  eye  of  Polyphemus. 

I'he  principle  is  admitted  in  a  grudging  way  by  Max  MuUer  (2nd  Series,  p.  ' 
298) :  •  There  are  in  many  languages  words,  if  we  can  call  them  so,  consisting  of 
mere  imttatioos  of  the  cries  of  animals  or  the  sounds  of  nature,  and  some  of  them 
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have  been  carried  along  by  the  stream  of  language  into  the  current  of  nouns  an  I 
verbs.'  And  elsewhere  (p.  89)  witli  less  hesitation,  'That  sound-)  cm  be  rcndereil 
in  language  by  sounds,  and  that  each  language  possesses  a  large  stock  of  words 
imitating  the  sounds  given  out  by  certain  things,  who  would  deny  ? ' 

We  could  not  have  a  clearer  admission  of  the  imitative  principle  as  a  vera  . 
causa  in  the  origination  of  language.    Yet  in  general  be  revolts  against  so  simple 
a  solution  of  the  problem. 

'I  doubt/  he  says,  speaking  of  words  fimied  00  the  bowwow  principle, 
'whether  it  deserves  the  name  of  language.'  •  'If  the  principle  of  ooomatopcBUi 
is  applicable  anywhere  it  wonld  he  in  the  formation  of  the  namet  of  antmalk 
Yet  we  listen  in  vain  for  anj  nmilariQr  betweeu  ^ooia  and  cockling,  hen  and  dudt^ 
ing,  duck  and  fiuuiting»  spammf  and  ddrping,  dove  and  cooing,  hog  and  grunting, 
oaf  and  mowmg,  between  dog  and  harJting,  yelping,  snarling,  and  growling.  We 
do  not  speak  of  a  bowwow,  hot  of  a  dog.  We  apeak  of  a  cotcr,  not  of  a  moo;  of 
a  Umh,  not  of  a  baa,* — Lect  p.  363. 

We  ihail  answer  the  objection  bj  showing  that  the  name  of  the  animal  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  instances  specified  bjr  MfiUer  is  a  plain  onomatopoeia  in 
one  language  or  another^  that  we  do^eak  of  a  Moo  and  of  a  Baa  in  some  other 
language  if  not  in  English^  and  that  this  plan  of  designation  is  widely  spread  over 
efery  region  of  the  worlds  and  applied  to  eveiy  kind  of  animal  which  utttit  a 
notable  sound.  As  fiv  as  the  cry  itsdf  is  oonoenied  it  would  hardly  occur  to 
any  one  to  doubt  that  the  word  used  to  designate  the  utterance  of  a  particular 
animal  would  be  taken  from  imitation  of  the  sound.  When  once  it  is  admitted- 
that  there  is  an  instinctive  tendency  to  imitation  in  Man,  it  seems  self-evident 
that  he  would  make  use  of  that  means  of  representing  any  particohr  sonod  that 
he  was  desirous  id  bringing  to  the  notice  of  his  miow.  And  it  is  only  on  thb 
principle  that  we  can  account  for  the  great  variety  of  the  terms  faj  which  the 
cries  of  different  animals  are  eaprcssed.  Indeed,  we  still  for  the  most  part  recog- 
nise the  imitative  intent  of  such  words  as  the  clucking  of  hens,  cackling  or 
gaggling  of  geese,  gobbling  of  a  turkey-cock,  quacking  of  ducks  or  frogs,  cawing 
or  qaawking  of  rooks,  croaking  of  frogs  or  ravens,  codng  or  crooing  of  doves, 
hooting  of  owb,  bumping  of  bitterns,  chirpiQg  of  sparrows  or  crickets,  twittering 
of  swallows,  chattering  of  pies  or  monkejrg,  neighing  or  whinnjring  of  horses, 
purring  or  mewing  of  cats,  yelping,  howling,  barking,  snarling  of  dogs,  grunting 
or  squealing  of  hogs,  bellowing  of  bulls,  lowing  of  oxen,  bleatiqg  of  sheq>,  baaing 
or  maeing  of  lambs. 

While  ewes  shall  bleat  and  little  kmUdns  mae^Kuanj, 

But  the  cry  of  an  animal  can  hardly  be  brought  to  mind  without  drawing  with  it 
the  thoo^lB  of  the  animal  itself.  Thus  the  imitative  utterance,  intended  in  the 
first  instance  to  represent  the  cry,  might  be  used,  when  circumstances  required, 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  animal,  or  anythipg  connected  with  it,  before  the 
thoughts  of  our  hearer,  or,  in  other  words,  might  be  used  as  the  designation  of 
the  animal  or  of  anvthing  associated  with  it.   If  I  take  refuge  in  an  African 
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▼fll^ge  wod  imitate  the  nMring  of  •  lion  while  I  onxioosljr  point  to  a  odglilioiir- 
tog  tliidBet,  I  liialt  intiiiiate  pretty  dearij  to  tlie  natim  that  a  lion  is  Inrldnj^  in 
that  dfaectioa.  Here  the  imitation  of  the  roar  will  be  practicallj  med  at  tlw 
name  of  a  lion.  The  gcituies  with  which  I  point  will  rignify  tliat  an  object  of 
tefror  it  in  the  thid»t»  and  the  loond  of  my  voice  will  wpedfy  that  oiiject  ai  a 
Hon. 

Ihengnification  is  carried  on  fiom  the  cow  to  the  milk  which  it  prodooesy  when 
Hood  makes  his  Englishman  ask  for  milk  hj  an  imitative  moo.  In  the  same  way 
tbe  rqweseotadon  of  the  ducking  of  a  hen  by  the  syllaUes  eoekl  cock  I  gacki 
gtAt  (preserved  in  It.  eoccotare,  Bav.  gaekem,  to  dnck)  gives  rim  to  the  forms 
csea,  tmhSf  and  gvggeit  or  gieyle/cm*  which  are  nsed  as  the  designation  of  an  tgg 
in  the  muaety  hngoage  of  France,  Hongaiy»  and  Bavaria  respectively,  la 
Basqoe»  lolorviK  lepreients  the  docking  of  a  hen,  and  koko  (in  children's  speech) 
the  tgg  which  it  atmoimoes  (Salabeny).  It  is  among  birds  that  the  imitathre 
natme  of  the  name  is  seen  with  the  clearest  evidence,  and  is  most  nntversally  ad« 
mitted.  We  all  are  fimOlar  with  the  voice  of  the  cnckoo,  which  we  hail  as  the 
harbinger  of  spring.  We  imitate  the  soond  with  a  modokted  Aoo-Aso,  liarden- 
ing  imo  a  more  conventional  eook-ixo,  and  we  call  the  bird  eueioo  with  a  continaed 
coQscioosness  of  the  intrinsic  significance  of  the  name.  The  voice  of  the  bird  is 
so  sognlarly  distinct  that  there  is  hardly  any  variation  in  the  s)rllables  nsed  to  ron 
present  the  soond  in  diflerent  languages.  In  Lat.  it  is  cmmiut  (coo-«oe-/-»f),  in 
Gr.  Kiacw^,  tn  o.  ieclafci  (osoKcooA)  or  gudguck.  In  Sanscrit  the  ay  is  written 
kuk^,  and  the  bird  is  called  kmh^Uka,  kM^mfa  (rmfo,  sound),  whose  sound  is 
iaA4— (PSctet,  Origines  Indo-Bnrop^ennes).  We  represent  the  cxy  of  birds  of 
the  crow  kind  liy  the  syllable  caw  or  jiumk,  whidi  is  nnmistakeably  the  source 
of  the  name  in  the  moft  distant  dialects,  as  Do.  Aaitwe,  Jtae,  Picard  cmc,  a  daw, 
Sanscr.  ttMa,  Anbic  JbtJt,  ghik,  Geoigian  fuM,  Maky  i^ak,  Barabra  Mo, 
Mandm  kaha,  a  crow  (Pictet).  British  Cohunbia  kthkaht  a  oow.  Loog.- 
miow  m  his  Hiawatha  ghres  kMahgte  as  the  Algonqnfai  name  of  the  raven. 
The  imitative  nature  of  such  names  as  these  have  been  leoognised  fiom  the 
eariiest  dmes,  and  a  Sanscrit  writer  of  at  least  the  4th  century  before  Christ  is 
ijuoted  by  MoUer  (Let^  i.  380^  4th  ed.).  *KAka,  crow,  is  an  imitation  of  the 
souid  (Hht  Jtihh  according  to  Dnrga),  and  this  is  veiy  common  among  birds.* 
But  aheady  Fhiloaophy  was  beginning  to  get  the  batter  of  common  sense,  and 
die  anther  oonthines :  '  Anpamanyava  however  mafaitaim  that  imitation  of  the 
sound  does  netcr  take  phuv.  He  therefore  derives  JUUka,  crow,  from  opokA^ 
InfUamfUi  >•  •  Inrd  that  is  to  be  driven  away.'  Another  Sanscrit  name  for 
the  crow  is  idrava  (whose  vdce  is  kA),  olmousljr  formed  on  the  same  plan  with 
iaAanvee  (whose  voice  is  iaAi0)  for  the  cuckoo.  Yet  the  word  is  dted  by  Mfil- 
lerasaneiampbof  the  £dlacUKis  derivations  of  the  oBomatopoeists.  JQIr«t«,he 
ssys*  ia  supposed  to  show  some  sunihkritf  to  the  ay  of  the  raven.  But  as  soon  as 
we  analfw  the  word  we  find  that  it  is  of  a  different  structure  from  aukaa  or 
ese^  It  is  derived  from  a  root  ru  ot  km,  having  a  general  predicative  power, 
aod  means  a  ahooter,  a  caller,  a  crier  (p.  349,  ist  ed.).  Sometimes  the  hoarse 
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•onnd  oi  ^Gjo{  tlui  kind  of  bird  iDtrodaoei  an  r  into  tl»e  imitative  i^Ilable, 
and  we  me  the  mb  io  cnaJt  to  deiignate  tlieir  07^  while  erouM,  in  the  North  of 
England,  it  the  name  for  a  crow.  So  we  have  Polish  JkntkuB,  to  croalc,  iniJk,  a 
crow  j  Lith.  krauAik  to  croak,  hwikfyf,  a  crow ;  Do.  kraeyen,  to  caw  or  craak, 
kntjfe,  o.  krSktt  a  crow.  The  oaneqmiiding  verbal  fixms  in  German  and  Bul- 
lish Jkriken,  to  crow,  have  been  appropriated  by  aibitmy  costom  to  the  07  of  the 
cock,  but  the  word  ia  not  leai  tml/  imitative  because  it  ii  adapted  to  ryeaent 
difoent  crim  of  fomewhat  nmilar  loond.  In  South  America  a  crowlike  bird  ia 
called  ciafiacsr8a 

The  cniwiqg  of  a  cock  ii  repreiented  by  the  f^laUea  WmUd  in  e.,cDftim- 
0OI  in  B^.,  cooaraol  in  Langoedoc,  leaving  no  doubt  of  the  imitative  origin  of 
lUjrrian  btbtrSkad,  Malajr  htkuk,  to  crow,  as  well  as  of  Sanscr.  iukhtta.  Fin. 
kukko,  Esthonian  kiikas,  Yoniba  koklo,  Ibo  aioJta,  Zulu  JbtJbi,  and  1.  cocl: 

The  cooca^  or  crooii^  (as  it  was  fixmerijr  called)  of  a  dove  is  signified  in  a. 
oj  ine  veroi  gvrrni  or  gtmup  ua.  Atfrv,  gmv,  mjil  Mima,  MurtM^  Mgniu  xo  a 
Latin  ear  it  must  have  sounded  ler,  tar,  giving  turttr  (and  thenoe  It  iSriora, 
tonUot  Sp.  iSrIiola,  and  n.  Atrf/!r)  as  the  Lat.  name  of  the  bird,  the  imitative 
nature  of  which  has  been  univecsaUy  recognised  from  its  reduplicate  form.  Alba- 
nian Umnrtf  Heb.  1^,  a  dove.  In  Peru  UainU  is  one  kind  of  dove;  caemli 
another.  Hindi,  ghughu,  Vtn.  ifaubt,  gugu,  wood-pigeon. 

The  plaintive  07  of  the  peewit  Is  with  no  le«  oertahi^  repiesented  in  the 
names  by  which  the  bird  is  known  in  difierent  European  dialecti!,  in  which  we 
zeopgnise  a  fuodamental  reiemblanoe  in  sound,  with  a  great  varietj  in  the  par- 
ticular consonants  used  in  the  construclion  of  the  word :  Ei^f^ish  pemii,  Scotch 
petwap,  ieewhoop,  iujuktii,  Dutch  iMf,  German  MeUta,  Lettish  kiekuitt  Magy. 
Kbitt,  Uimts,  Swedish  kowipa,  French  Sthuii,  Arabic  idiwiL  The  oonsonanls  /, 
p,  k,  produce  a  nearly  stmOar  effisct  in  the  imitafinn  of  inarticulate  sounds,  and 
when  an  interchange  of  these  consonants  is  found  In  parallel  forms  (that  h, 
wfttaufmaoM  fanm  of  similar  structure),  either  in  the  same  or  in  related  dialects, 
it  mgf  commoBlj  be  taken  as  evidence  that  the  Imitative  force  of  the  word  has 
been  ielt  at  no  distant  period. 

The  hooting  of  the  owl  is  a  note  that  pecullailj  invites  imitation,  and  aooord* 
Ingljlt  has  given  rise  toa  great  variety  of  names  the  imitative  character  of  which 
cannot  be  mistaken.  Thus  Lathi  alalia  may  be  compared  with  ubUare,  or  Gr. 
dXoX(C*(y»  to  ay  loudly.  In  French  we  have  Av/bMs  from  hulUr,  to  howl  or 
yell,  as  Welsh  kwan  from  Atcfo^  to  hoot.  Lat  Mo,  Fr.  Alte,  It  gufo,  Geimaa 
huhu,  vht,  Mod.Gr.  coacamw,  eoccowaec,  Walachian  ooacouvakt,  Algonquin  Aot 
koo-^-o,  are  all  direct  imitations  of  the  repeated  cry. 

'The  cry  of  the  owl/  says  Stier  in  Kuhn's  Zeltschrift,  xi.  p.  219,  'ila-Jbc. 
hMfa>4  is  In  the  south  (of  Albania)  the  frequent  origin  of  the  name,  in  whkb 
aomedmes  the  fint,  sometimes  the  second  part,  and  sometimes  both  together, 
are  represented.' 

Mr  Farrar  in  bis  Chapters  on  Language  (p.  24)  observes  that  If  the  vocaba- 
laiy  of  almost  any  savage  nation  is  examined,  the  name  of  an  animal  wffl  gen- 
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CfiOf  be  hood  to  be  an  onaiiiatopoeia,  and  be  dtet  irom  Tbrelkdd*t  Anatralian 
Gfanunar  Amig^JtiHrong,  the  emu  j  pip-pi-ta,  a  tmall  bawk  j  kong-kong,  frogs  j 
all  tsftmAy  meotkned  bf  tbe  autbor  as  taking  tbdr  names  from  tbeir  crjr.  No 
ene  will  doubt  tbat  tbe  name  of  tbe  pdican  ktmng-kanng  ii  ibcmed  in  tbe  same 
manner.  Mr  Bates  i^ves  ns  several  examples  from  tbe  Amazons.  'Sometimea 
one  of  tbeae  Bttle  bands  [of  Toocans]  is  seen  perched  for  boon  togetber  among 
tbe  topmost  branches  of  bigb  trees  giriiig  vent  to  tbetr  remaricabl/  lood,  shrill, 
and  jdpuig  C17.  These  cries  have  a  Tagne  resemblance  to  tbe  qrUaUes  toamo, 
iDcaao,  and  hmce  tbe  Indian  name  of  this  gemis  of  birds.*— Naturalist  on  the 
Amaaons,  L  337.  Speaking  of  a  cricket  be  si^  'The  nattres  call  it  ttmand,  'm 
alfaiskm  to  ito  mosic,  which  is  a  shaip  resonant  stridolation  resemUiog  the  sjrUa- 
bles  AHin-ii^  ia>4ta-9id,  succeeding  each  other  with  little  intermisHon.' — i.  950* 
We  may  compare  the  Panaaesan  tmuM,  kmd  noisei,  ramoori  Arabic  Isntaaof, 
sound,  reaoonding  of  musical  instruments. — Catafiigo.   _  ^  . 

The  name  of  tbe  cricket  indeed,  of  which  there  are  infinite  varieties,  majr 
CQoomonly  be  traced  to  reprewntations  of  tbe  shaip  chirp  of  the  insect.  Thus 
B.  cricket  is  from  crick,  representing  a  short  sharp  sound,  as  o.  tchrecke, 
(keuschrecke),  schrickel,  from  schrick,  a  sharp  sound  as  of  a  glaa  cracking 
(Schmeller).  g.  schirke,  Fm.  sirkka,  maj  be  compared  with  o.  xirAem,  oB.  c/urJt, 
to  chirp  1  Lith.  twirplys  with  g.  schwirren,  to  chirp ;  Lat.  gryllus,  g. grille,  with 
Fr.  grill t-n,  tn  creak}  Bret  skrU  with  k.  skryle^  Sc.  tldrl,  to  shrill  or  sound 
sharp.  Tbe  Arabic  sartor,  Corean  sirsor,  Albanian  Issnlrir,  Basque  ^inryiitm 
carry  their  imitative  character  on  their  face. 

The  designation  of  insects  from  the  hununin^  booming,  buzziog,  droning 
noises  which  they  make  in  their  flight  is  very  common.  We  may  cite  Gr. 
/3o/i)3vXu>c*  the  humble-  or  bumble-bee,  or  a  gnat ;  Sanscr.  bambhara,  bee,  bamba, 
fiy,  'words  imitative  of  humming  Pictet ;  Australian  bumberoo,  a  fly  (Tylor); 
Galle  lumbi,  a  beetle ;  German  hummel,  the  drone  or  non-working  bee ;  Sanscr. 
druna,  a  bee,  Lithuanian  tranas,  German  drohne,  a  drone,  to  be  compared  with 
Sanscr.  dhran,  to  sound,  German  dr6nen,  to  hum,  resound,  Danish  dr6n,  din, 
peal,  hollow  noise,  Gaelic  dranndan,  humming,  buzzing,  growling.  The  drone 
of  a  bagpipe  is  tbe  open  pipe  which  keeps  up  a  monotonous  humming  while  the 
tune  is  playing.  Tiie  oockchater  is  luM>wa  by  the  name  of  the  buxstard  in  the 
North  of  England. 

'And  I  eer'd  un  a  bumming vrnj 

Like  « Imuard-Hodk  o^er  my  eead.'—- Temiywii,  Northern  Fannsr. 

Basque    iurrumla,  a  muttering   nui^e  as   of  distant    tliunder;"a  cockchafer 

(Salaberri).    The  Welsh  chwyrnu,  to  buzz  (corresponding  to  Swedish  hurra  and 

B.  whirr),  gives  rise  to  chwyrnores,  a  hornet,  and  probably  indicates  that  g. 

homiss  and  e.  hornet  are  from  the  buzzing  flight  of  the  animal,  and  not  from  its 

Bling  considered  as  a  horn.    The  name  of  the  gnat  may  be  explained  from 

None  gnetta,  knetta,  to  rustle,  give  a  faint  sound,  Danish  gnaddre,  to  grumble. 

Coming  to  the  names  of  domestic  animals  we  have  seen  that  the  lowing  of 

tbe  CK  it  repieiented  by  the  syllabtes  lee  and  aioo.  In  tbe  N.  of  England  it  is 
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oiled  Mng,  and  a  Spanish  provetb  cHed  hy  Tylor  (Prim.  Colt.  i88)  abowi 
tiiat  the  same  mode  of  fepreienting  the  mmad  it  fiunUiir  in  Spain.  'HoUd  el 
bn^  e  dijd  fo/*  The  ox  tpoke  and  laid  boo/  Erom  this  mode  of  i  cpit jenting  the 
aoond  aie  formed  lith.  bubauH  (to  foo-^),  to  bellow  like  a  boll,  Zulu  hmbmlot 
to  low,  and  (ai  we  apply  the  tenn  boUowug  to  the  load  ihoatiQg  of  men)  Gr* 
fioim,  to  shoot,  Lat  ^oo^  to  shoot,  to  make  a  load  deep  soond.  From  the  same 
imitative  syllable  an  lith.  buUnd,  to  grumble  as  distant  thonder  |  Mmai,  a 
dram;  M^iiS^tobamp  asabittera;  niyr.Aittel^  tobeat  hard,tomake  anoisei 
Oalla  boa,  to  boohoo,  to  weep. 

In  boibaroos  langoages  the  notion  of  action  b  fmpientlj  expressed,  and  n 
veibal  form  given  to  the  word  by  the  addition  of  elements  sigoifying  make  or 
say.  Thos  from  mamook,  make,  the  trident  jaigon  of  Cblnmbie  has 
wuoHooi'poo,  to  make  poo,  to  shoot  $  mamooi  ktehn,  to  make  langfa,  to 
amnse. — lyior.  The  GaUa  oses  goda,  to  make,  and  iSoda,  to  say,  in  the 
same  way,  and  from  bilbil,  imitation  of  a  ringing  sound,  it  has  biliUgoda, 
to  ring,  to  soond.  The  same  office  is  peifbnned  in  an  advanced  stage  of  langoage 
in  a  more  con^endioos  way  by  the  addition  of  an  /,  a  4  or^,  or  a  it  to  the  im- 
itative syllaUe.  Thos  from  mm,  representing  the  mew  of  a  cat,  the  fir*  Ibrms 
nuai^-i-^,  as  the  Illyr.  (with  a  subsidiary  Jt),  moMkaH,  to  mew.  From  baa,  or 
bae,  are  formed  Lat.  ba-l-are,  Fr.  bi4-er,  to  baa  or  bleat ;  from  bom,  repreient- 
iiig  the  bark  of  a  dog,  Piedmontese  ft  bau,  or  hau4^,  to  make  bow,  to  bow- 
wow or  bark.  The  Piedm.  verb  is  evidently  identical  with  our  own  lawt^  to 
aliout,  or  with  on.  haulot  to  low  or  bellow,  whence  haula,  a  cow,  tov/s,  boU, 
w.  hwla,  a  bull.  In  Swiss  the  verb  takes  the  form  of  buUen,  agreeing  exactly 
with  Lith.  bullus  and  s.  bulL  On  the  same  principle,  from  tlie  imitative  moo 
instead  of  boo,  the  Northampton  dairymaid  calls  her  cows  moolls. 

The  formation  of  the  verb  by  a  subsidiary  k  or  g  gives  Gr.  ftvK&oftat,  lUyr. 
mukatif  btikali,  Lat.  mugire,  OFr.  mugler,  bugler,  Da.  bc^e,  to  low  j  and  thence 
Lat.  baatlut,  a  bullock,  bucula,  a  heifer,  Fr.  bugle,  a  buffalo,  bullock,  a  name 
preserved  in  our  bugle-horn.  With  these  analogies,  and  those  which  will  presently 
be  found  in  the  designations  of  the  sheep  or  goat  and  their  cries,  it  is  truly  sur- 
prising to  meet  with  linguistic  scholars  who  deny  that  the  imitative  boo  can  be 
the  origin  of  forms  like  Gr.  /3ouc,  Lat.  bos,  bovis.  It.  bue,  o\,  Norse  bu,  cattle,  w. 
bu,  Gael,  bo,  Manx  booa,  Hottentot  bou  (Dapper),  Cochin  Chinese  bo  (Tylor),  a 
cow.  Yet  Gciger,  in  his  Urspriing  der  mcnschlichen  Sprache  [1868],  p.  167, 
plainly  asserts  that  the  supposition  of  such  a»  origin  is  inadmissible.  His  analysis 
leads  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  words  [iovc  and  cow  may  be  traced  to  a 
common  origin  in  the  root  goav,  and  therefore  cannot  be  taken  from  the  cry  of 
the  animal.  But  when  I  find  that  the  ox  is  widely  called  Boo  among  ditterent 
families  of  men  from  Connemara  to  Cochin  China,  it  seems  to  me  far  more  cer- 
tain that  the  name  is  taken  from  the  booing  of  the  animal  than  any  dogmas  can 
be  that  are  laid  down  concerning  such  abstractions  as  the  Sanscrit  roots. 

The  cry  of  the  sheep  or  goat  is  universally  imitated  by  the  syllables  baa,  bae, 
mah,  mae,  as  that  of  tlic  cow  by  boo,  or  moo,  and  in  Hottentot  baa  was  the 
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name  of  a  th/bep,  as  to  of  an  ox.  In  the  Vei  of  W.  Africa  baa,  in  Wolof 
iae,  a  goat. 

With  a  subsidinr)'  k  or  g  the  imitative  syllable  produces -Swiss  bSggen,  haiig. 
gen,  Magy.  bek-eg-7ii,  beg-ct-ni,l\\yr.  h'kniiti,  to  bleat,  and  thus  explains  the  origin 
of  forms  like  S\v.  li\gge  (Rielz),  a  sheep  or  ewe,  Gr.  fttinr],  fiiikov  (Hesych.),  a 
sheep  or  goat,  Illyr.  Ickavica,  a  sheep.  It.  l'ecco,a  goat.  From  the  imitative  mae, 
we  have  Sanscr.  mendda  {ruUIa,  sound,  cry),  a  goat;  and  with  the  subsidiary  k  or 
g,  Gr.  fxriicaofiai,  fijjtcui^u},  Illyr.  meketati,  mccati,  o.  meckern,  Magy.  mekegni,  Gael. 
me'igeal,  Vorarlberg  maggila  (corresponding  to  Fr.  meugler,  for  the  voice  of  the 
ox),  to  bleat  ;  Gr.  firiKahc,  goats,  lambs. 

The  same  radical  with  a  subsidiary  /  gives  Gael,  meil,  Manx  meilee,  to  bleat, 
showing  the  origin  of  Scotch  MaUie,  as  the  proper  name  of  a  tame  sheep,  and  of 
Gr.  ftiiXov  (maelon),  a  sheep  or  a  goat,  and  CtrcasBian  mmflley,  a  sheep  (Lowe). 

The  name  of  die  hog  is  anotlier  imtinoe  when  Miilkr  impUdtlj  dadei  all 
fCBembbnoe  with  the  chanderiBtie  noiaea  of  the  animal.  And  it  ia  tnie  there  h 
no  aimilarity  between  hog  and  gnati,  bnt  the  snorting  aomidi  cnktSBS^  a  pig 
maj  be  imitated  at  least  as  well  bf  tlfe  sjrUables  koe%  /ioe*h  (gMng  to  c'A  the 
gnttnral  smmdof  Welsh  and  Bfeton),as  bj^nmf.  In  evidence  of  the  aptness  of 
this  imitation,  we  may  dte  the  cry  used  in  SnfiUk  in  driviDg  pigs,  tememberiog 
that  the  cries  addressed  to  animals  are  commonly  taken  fitKn  noises  made  by 
themselves.  'In  driving,  or  in  any  waj  persuading,  thb  obstinate  laoe^  we  have 
no  other  imperative  than  hooe!  hooe!  in  a  deep  nasal,  gnttnnd  tooe^  appropri- 
iteljr  componnded  of  a  groan  and  a  gmnt.'— Moor's  Suftblk  wotds,  in  sos-sns. 
Hence  Breton  koe*ha,  to  grant,  and  Aoc*A,  hxme'k,  w.  hwek,  a  hqg,  leaving  little 
doobt  as  to  the  imitative  origin  of  the  b.  name.  In  like  manner  we  find  Lap- 
pirii  jnonlsMf,  to  grant,  nndonbtedlj  imitative^  and  mwkt,  a  pig}  Fin.  aoaKo,  to 
smack  like  a  pig  in  eating;  and  immIi,  a  pig.  If  Cortius  had  been  awaie  of  the 
Sc.  grumpft  a  grant,  and  grumpkie,  a  sow,  he  would  hardly  have  connected 
Hesychius^  yp^tfme,  asow,  with  the  rt^of  ypa^w,  applied  to  the  rooting  of  the  ani* 
mal  with  its  snoot  Moreover,  although  the  imitation  embodied  in  Lat.  grun- 
nire,  Fr.  grogner,  and  B.  gnaU,  does  not  produce  a  name  of  the  animal  itsell^ 
it  gives  rise  to  It.  gr^pio,  Vr.  grmn,  a.  grunny,  the  snout  of  a  pig,  and  thence 
gnin,  the  snout-^haped  projections  running  out  into  the  sea,  by  which  tlie  shingle 
of  our  southern  coast  is  protected.  And  obviously  it  is  equally  damaging  to 
Muller's  line  of  argument  whetho:  the  onoqiatopoeia  supplies  a  name  of  the  ani- 
mal or  only  of  his  snout. 

Among  the  designations  of  a  dog  the  term  cur,  signifying  a  snarling,  ill-bred 
dog,  may  with  tolerable  certainty  be  traced  to  an  imitative  source  in  on.  kurra, 
to  snarl,  growl,  gnuiible,  g.  kurren,  to  rumble,  grumble.  Kurren  und  inurren, 
ill-natured  jangling  J  Sc.  rttrm?/rriw^,  grumbling,  rumbling.  The  g.  knrre,  ok. 
curre-Jish  (as  Da.  knurfisk,  from  knurre,  to  growl,  mutter,  purr),  is  applietl  to 
the  gurnard  on  account  of  the  grumbling  sounds  which  that  fi>h  is  said  to  utter. 
It  is  probable  also  that  e.  hound,  g.  hund,  a  dog,  may  be  identical  with  Esthon. 
Uunt  (gen.  hundi),  a  woli,  fi-om  hundama,  to  bowl,  corresponding  to  ouo.  hunon. 
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mOller  answered. 


to  yelp,  Sc.  hune,  to  whine.  So  Samcr.  hUrava  (whose  cry  is  hH),  a  jackal 
(Benfey). 

The  nursery  names  of  a  horse  arc  commonly  taken  from  the  cries  used  in  the 
management  of  the  animal,  whii  h  scrvi"  the  purpose  as  well  as  the  cries  of  the 
animal  itself,  since  all  that  is  wanted  is  the  representation  of  a  sound  associated  io 
a  hvely  manner  with  the  thought  of  the  creature  to  be  named. 

In  England  the  cry  to  make  a  horse  go  on  is  gee,  and  the  nursery  name  for  a 
horse  is  gecgee.  In  Germany  hott  is  the  cry  to  make  a  horse  turn  to  the  right ; 
ho,  to  the  left,  and  the  horse  is  with  children  called  hntte-piinl  (Danneil),  hutt- 
jenho-pcerd  (Holstein  Idiot.).  In  Switzerland  the  nursery  name  is  hottihuh,  as 
in  Yorkshire  hightq  (Craven  Gloss,),  from  the  cry  hait,  to  turn  a  hor5,e  to  the 
right.  In  Finland,  hununo,  the  cry  to  stop  or  back  a  horse,  is  used  in  nursery- 
language  as  the  name  of  the  animal.  The  cry  to  back  a  horse  in  Westerwaki  is 
huff  whence  lioujc,  to  go  backwards.  The  same  cry  in  Devonshire  takes  the 
iormoi  haapf  haaplackf  Provincial  Da.  hoppe  dig  /  hack  I  From  the  cry  thus 
used  in  stopping  a  horse  the  animal  in  nursery  language  is  called  hoppc  in  FriMan 
vOutzen),  lumpy  in  Craven,  while  hupp-pcfrdkcn  in  Holstein  is  a  hnlii/  horse  or 
child's  wooden  horse.  Thus  we  are  led  to  the  Fr.  hohin,  e.  hobby,  a  httle  am- 
bling horse,  o.  hoppe,  a  mare,  Esthonian  hollo,  hollen,  a  horse. 

In  the  face  of  so  many  examples  it  is  in  vain  for  Miillcr  to  speak  of  onomato- 
pceia  as  an  exceptional  principle  giving  rise  to  a  few  insignificant  names,  but  ex- 
ercising no  appreciable  influence  in  the  formation  of  real  language.  *  The  ono- 
matopcric  theory  goes  very  smoothly  as  long  as  it  deals  with  cackling  hens  aiul 
quacking  ducks,  but  round  that  poultry-yard  there  is  a  dead  wall,  and  we  soon 
find  that  it  is  behind  that  wall  that  language  really  begins.* — 2nd  Series,  p.  91. 
*  There  are  of  course  some  names,  such  as  cuckoo^  which  are  clearly  formed  by  an 
imitation  of  sound.  But  words  of  this  kind  are,  like  artificial  flowers,  without  a 
root.  They  are  sterile  and  unfit  to  express  anything  beyond  the  one  object  which 
they  imitate.*  '  As  the  word  cuckoo  predicates  nothing  but  the  soundr  of  a  par- 
ticular bird,  it  could  neirer  be  applied  for  expressing  any  general  quality  in  wluch 
other  animals  might  share,  and  the  only  derivations  to  which  it  might  give  rise 
are  words  expressive  of  a  metaphorical  likeness  with  the  bird.* — ist  Series,  p.  365. 
The  author  has  been  run  away  with  by  his  own  metaphorical  language.  An 
onomatopoeia  can  only  be  said  to  hm  no  root  because  it  is  itself  a  living  root,  as 
well  adapted  to  lend  ferth  e  tnin  of  derivations  as  if  it  was  an  oflshoot  from 
tome  anterior  atodL  If  a  oartain  character  is  strongly  marked  m  an  animal,  the 
name  of  the  animal  ii  eqoallf  likdj  to  be  used  in  the  metaphorical  designation 
of  the  cbanwter  in  qoeition,  whether  it  wai  taken  from  the  cry  of  the  animal  or 
from  tome  other  pecoliari^.  The  ground  of  the  metaphor  lies  in  the  nature  of 
the  animal,  and  can  in  no  degree  be  affiected  by  the  principle  on  which  the  name  of 
the  ipedei  it  formed.  Thns  the  oomparfaon  with  artificial  flowers  becomes  a 
traoiparent  fidlacj  which  the  aothor  oci|^t  at  once  to  have  erased,  when  he  found 
himself  In  the  same  page  hidicithig  derivatives  like  cuckold,  coquette,  cockade, 
€ogueUeot,  as  springing  from  his  types  of  a  lifeless  stock.   If  onomatopoeias  can 
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be  LLJcd  in  giving  names  to  things  that  bear  a  metaphorical  hkeness  to  the  ori- 
ginal object,  what  is  there  to  limit  their  efficiency  in  the  formation  of  language? 
And  how  can  the  indication  of  such  derivatives  as  the  foregoing,  be  reconciled 
with  the  assertion  that  there  is  a  sharp  hue  of  demarcation  between  the  region  of 
onomatopoeia  and  the  *  real '  commencement  of  language  ?  The  important  <jues- 
tion  is  not  what  number  of  words  can  be  traced  to  an  imitative  source,  but 
whether  there  is  any  diflfereDce  in  kind  between  them  and  other  words^ 

The  imitative  principle  will  in  no  degree  be  impugned  by  bringing  forwards 
any  number  of  names  wJiidk  cannot  be  ihown  to  bave  sprung  from  direct  imita- 
tion, for  no  ratiooal  onofnatopoeiit  mr  snppowd  tbat  all  names  were  formed  on 
tfiat  priociple.   If  is  only  at  the  very  beginning  of  language  tbat  tbe  name  would 
necMsarily  be  taken  from  representations  of  sounds  connected  with  the  ai^mal. 
As  sooo  as  a  little  command  of  langnage  was  attained,  a  moie  obvious  means  o£ 
desgnatioQ  wonld  frequently  be  found  in  something  connecled  with  the  appear- 
ance or  habits  of  tbe  animal,  and  it  is  a  self-evident  £Kt  tbat  many  of  the  animals 
with  whicb  we  are  fimiliar  are  named  on  this  principle.  Tbe  redbrtasi,  wlulth 
ihoat,  rtdpoU,  k^mmig,  wagiail,  goattucter,  uwodptdktr,  swift,  ^Sver,  eneper, 
speak  for  themselves,  and  a  little  research  enables  us  to  explain  the  name  in  in- 
numerable other  cases  on  a  simibv  plan.   Nor  will  there  be  any  presumption 
i^gainst  an  ImitatiTe  origin  even  in  cases  where  the  meaning  of  the  namo  remains 
wholly  unknown.  When  once  the  name  is  frilly  conventionalised  all  ooosdous- 
nem  ot  resemblance  with  soimd  is  easUy  lost,  and  it  will  depend  upon  accident 
whether  extrinsic  evidence  of  such  a  connection  is  preserved.   There  is  nothing 
in  tlie  E.  name  of  the  turtle  or  turtle-dove  to  put  us  in  mind  of  the  cooing  of  the 
animal,  and  if  all  knowledge  of  the  Lat.  turtur  and  its  derivatives  had  been  lost, 
there  would  have  been  no  grounds  for  su^idon  of  tlie  imitative  origin  of  the 
woid.   It  is  not  unUlwly  that  the  on.  kross,  e.  horse,  may  have  sprung  from  a 
form  cQffesponding  to  Sanscr.  hresh,  to  neigh,  but  as  we  are  ignorant  of  any 
Indian  name  corresponding  to  horse,  or  any  Western  equivalent  of  the  Sanscr. 
hresh,  it  would  be  rash  to  regard  the  connection  of  the  two  as  more  than  a  pos- 
sibility.   Even  in  case  of  designations  appropriated  to  the  cries  of  particular 
animals  or  certain  kinds  of  sound,  it  9  commonly  more  firom  the  consciousness  of 
a  natural  tendency  to  represent  sound  in  tliis  manner,  and  indeed  from  the  con- 
viction that  it  is  the  only  possible  way  of  doing  so,  that  we  regard  the  words  as 
intentionally  imitative,  than  from  discerning  in  them  any  intrinsic  resemblance 
to  the  sounds  represented.    The  neighing  of  a  horse  is  signified  by  words  strik- 
ingly unlike  even  in  closely  related  tongues  j  Fr.  hennir,  It,  nitrire,  Sp.  rlnchar, 
relinchar,  Sw.  wrena,  wrenska,  g.  frenscheri,  u'iehern,  Du.  runniken,  ginniken^ 
Irieschen,  Sanscr.  hresh,  Bohcin.  f-ehtat't,  Lettish  swcegt.    Yet  we  cannot  doubt 
that  they  all  take  their  rise  in  vocal  imitations  of  the  sound  of  neighiug  or  whin- 
nying. 

With  the  designations  of  animal  cries  may  be  classed  those  of  \  nri()us  inar- 
ticulate noises  of  our  own,  as  sigh,  sol-,  moan,  groan,  cough,  laugh  (originally  pro- 
nounced with  a  guttural),  titter ^  gi&ie,  hickup  (Sanscr.  hiJkkd,  Pl.D.  hufckup. 
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snukkup),  snore,  snort,  wheexe,  shriek,  scream,  the  imitalive  nature  of  which  will 

be  generally  admitted. 

The  sound  of  a  sneeze  is  peculiarly  open  to  imitation.  It  is  represented  in  e. 
"by  the  fonns  a-kishoo  !  or  a-alcha  f  of  wliieh  the  rirst  is  nearly  identical  with  the 
Sanscr.  root  kshu,  or  the  w.  t'lsio  (lisho),  to  sneeze.  From  the  other  mode  of 
rej)rc>ientini^  the  sound  a  child  of  my  ac(}u>iintance  gave  to  his  sister  the  name  of 
Atchoo,  on  account  of  her  sneezing  ;  and  among  American  tril)es  it  gives  ri>e  to 
several  striking  unuinaiupueiai  cited  by  Tylor ;  haiishu,  aUhini,  atchian, 
aritischane,  &c. 

It  is  certain  that  where  in  the  infancy  of  Speech  the  need  was  felt  of  bringing 
•  ■ound  of  any  kind  to  the  thoughts  of  another,  an  attempt  would  be  inade  to 
imitate  it  bj  the  voioe.  And  even  at  the  present  day  it  is  esticmely  oommon  to 
give  life  to  a  namtioii  bjr  the  introduction  of  intentionally  imitative  wordsp  whose 
only  office  it  is  to  briqg  befiofe  the  mind  of  the  hearer  oertain  loimds  which 
aooompany  the  action  describedt  and  bring  it  home  to  the  imi^ginatioa  with  the 
nearest  approach  to  actoal  experience. 

'Sang^  bong,  bang!  went  the  cannon,  and  the  smolce  rolled  over  the 
trenehes.' '  Hoo,  hoo,  hoo!  pisig  ping,  phig!  came  the  bullets  ahoat  their  eark' 
'  Haw,  haw,  haw !  roared  a  soldier  Irom  the  other  side  of  the  vallcj.*  'And  at 
it  both  sides  went,  ding,  dong!  till  the  guns  were  too  hot  to  be  worked.' — ^Read, 
White  Lies,  1865. 

To  fall  pbimp  into  the  water  is  to  ftll  so  soddeslj  as  to  make  the  sonnd 
'pbtmp*  'PlnmpI  da  fid  he  in  das  wasMr.*  So  Mseci  represents  the  sound  of  a 
sharp  blow,  and  to  cut  a  thing  smack  off  b  to  cut  it  off  at  a  blow.  Da^ 

dong,  for  the  sound  of  a  laige  bell,  ting-ting,  foe  a  small  one;  HeJk-iaek, 
for  the  beat  of  a  dock ;  pit-a-pat,  for  the  beating  of  the  heart  or  the 
light  step  of  a  child ;  thwick-thwa^k,  for  the  sound  of  blow%  are  fiuniliar 
to  eveiy  one.    The  words  used  in  such  a  manner  in  German  are  c^pedaliy 

numerous.  A7a/>/),  klatsch,  for  the  soimd  of  a  blow.  '  He  kreeg  enen  an  de 
oren :  klapp  I  segde  dat* :  he  caught  it  on  the  ear,  dap  !  it  cried — Brem.  WtU 
A  smack  on  the  chops  is  represented  also  by  praiz,  plilsch-platsch. —  Sanders. 
PnjB^t  pump,  bumm,  for  the  sound  of  a  fall;  knack,  for  that  of  breaking j 
knarr,  for  the  creaking  of  a  wheel,  Jitsche^atscke,  £or  blows  with  a  rod,  ttrifp- 
Strapfi-'>fri>ll,  for  the  sound  of  milking. 

\Viien  once  a  syllable  is  recognised  as  representing  sound  of  a  certain  kind  it 
may  be  used  to  signity  anything  that  produces  such  a  sound,  or  that  is  accom- 
panied by  it.  Few  words  are  more  expressive  than  the  k.  lang,  familiarly  used 
to  represent  the  sound  of  a  gun  and  other  loud  toneless  noises.  Of  a  like  forma- 
tion are  Lettish  I  i/nga,  a  drum  ;  di'Hes-lurigntaii  {debbes,  heaven),  the  God  of 
thunder;  Zulu  bongo,  for  the  report  of  a  nuisket  (Colenso) ;  Australian  lung- 
hung  ween,  thunder  (Tylor)  ;  Ye\  gbengl cn,  a  kind  of  drum.  To  bang  then  to 
do  anything  that  makes  a  noise  of  the  above  description,  to  beat,  to  throw 
violently  dtjwn,  cSrc.  I^et.  bangas,  the  dashing  of  the  sea  ;  Vei  gbangba,  to  ham- 
mer, to  drive  iu  a  uail ;  on.  banga,  lu  hammer ;  Da.  banke,  to  knock,  beat,  tJUrob. 
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The  duBp  C17  of  t  chicken  or  •  joniig  child  if  reprenntod  bj  the  lyllablet 

We  «n  cw  cUiniiis  dic^  and  giidiii^  per.—Lyndnjr. 

In  Anitria  pi/  pi/  is  wed  aa  a  call  to  chickens  (lyior).  Vt,  pku,  piau, 
peep,  peep,  the  Toioe  of  cfaidcens  (Cot.) ;  piaiUer,  pmuUr,  b.  puU,  to  cry  like 
a  chide,  a  whelp,  or  a  TOtmg  child;  6r.  watl^m,  Lat  pifilo,  pipio,  Mantoan' 
far  pipi,  to  ay  pi,  pi,  to  cheep  like  a  bird  or  a  young  child.  It.  pipiare, 
^ptrt,  to  pip  like  a  chicken  or  pule  like  a  hawk;  pigUare,  pig^oUan,  to  squeak, 

as  a  diiden.— Florio.  "bUgynrpip,  cry  of  young  birds  |  pipegfu,  pipeUn, 
to  peep  or  cheep;  pipe,  a  chidMn  or  gosling;  Lat.  p*^,  a  young  bud; 
It  pippioKe,  pitfioM,  ^cdome,  a  (young)  pigeon.  The  syllable  representing  a 
shaip  sound  is  then  used  to  dengnate  a  pipe,  as  the  dmpkst  implement  for  pro- 
ducing the  sound.  Fr.  jupe,  a  fowler's  bird  call ;  G.  pfiyht  a  fife  or  musical  pipe. 
At  last  all  reference  to  sound  is  lost*  and  the  term  is  generalisedin  thesenseof  any 
hdlow  trunk  or  cylinder. 

In  cases  such  as  these,  where  we  have  clear  imitations  of  sound  to  rest  00,  it  is 
easy  to  follow  out  the  seonidaiy  applicatioas,  but  where  without  such  a  clue  we 
talbe  the  problem  up  at  the  other  end  and  seek  to  div  ine  the  imitative  origin  of  a 
word,  we  must  benrare  of  fanciful  speculations  like  those  of  De  Broases,  who  finds 
a  power  of  expressing  fixity  and  firmness  in  an  initial  ii/  excavation  and  hollow 
inic;  mobility  and  fluid  in  Jl,  and  so  forth.  It  seems  to  him  that  the  teeth 
bdogthe  most  fixed  element  of  the  organ  of  voice,  the  dental  letter,  has  been  un« 
consciously  (machinalement)  employed  to  d^ignate  fixity,  as  k,  the  letter  proceed- 
ing fVom  the  hollow  of  the  throat,  to  designate  cavity  and  hollow.  S,  which  he 
calls  the  nasal  articulation,  is  added  to  intensify  the  expression.  Here  he  abandons 
the  \  era  causa  of  the  imitation  of  sound,  and  assumes  a  wholly  imaginary  princii)lc 
ot  expression.  What  consciousness  has  the  child,  or  the  uneducated  man,  of  the 
part  of  the  mouth  by  which  the  different  consonants  are  formed  ? 

But  even  the  question  as  to  the  adaptation  of  certain  articulations  to  represent 
particular  sounds  will  be  judged  very  ditferently  by  different  ears.  To  one  the 
imitative  intention  of  a  word  will  appear  self-evident,  while  another  will  be 
wholly  unable  to  di>,cein  in  the  word  any  resemblance  to  the  sound  wiiK-h  it  is 
supposed  to  represent.  The  writer  of  a  critique  on  Wilson's  Prehi.stt)ric  Man 
can  find  no  adaptation  to  sound  in  the  words  laugh,  scream,  bleat,  cry,  and 
ti'himper.  He  asks,  'What  is  there  in  whimper  which  is  mimetic?  and  it' simper 
had  been  used  instead,  would  there  have  been  less  onomatopaeia  ?  Is  rire  like 
laugh  9  Yet  to  a  Frendunan,  doubtless,  rire  seems  the  more  ezpresuve  of  the 
two.' 

In  language,  as  in  other  lubjects  of  study,  the  judgment  must  be  educated  by  a 
^nde  suifey  of  the  phenomena,  and  their  relations,  and  few  who  are  so  prepared 
wiU  doubt  the  imitative  nature  of  the  word  in  any  of  the  instances  above  dted 
feon  'Wilson* 

Evidence  of  an  imitative  orljgin  may  be  found  in  various  cifcnmstanoe^  noU 
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ably  in  whtt  it  called  a  reduplicate  fona  of  the  word,  where  the  significant 
syllable  ia  icpeafeed  with  or  wiUkkiI  tome  small  variatioo,  either  in  the  wawtA.  or 
consonanlnl  aoond*  at  in  Let.  nmrwmr  (by  the  side  of  o.  watrrem,  to  (pvmble)/ 
iurtur,  muurrus  (for  sur-sur-us)  ;  tintmm,  tintina,  along  with  tinnio,  to  ring  ; 
pipiOf  to  cry  pi,  pi ;  It.  ionioncure,  tonare,  to  tbunder,  rattle,  rumble  (FL)  j 
gorgogliare  (to  make  gorgor),  to  gurgle  ;  Mod.Gr,  yapyop/^w  (to  make  ^ar^r), 
to  gargle }  /3opj3opv^w,  It.  borbogliare  (to  make  dor^r),  to  rattle,  rumble,  bubble, 
along  with  Du.  borrelen,  to  bubble  j  Zulu  raraxa,  to  fizz  like  fat  in  fr}'ingj 
Hindoo  tomtotu,  a  drum  ;  W,  Indian  chack-chack,  a  rattle  made  of  hard  seeds  in 
a  tight-blown  bladder  (Kingsley),  to  be  compared  with  Sc.  chock,  to  clack,  to 
make  a  clinking  noiae,  or  with  Manchu  kiakseme  {^me,  souad)«  toimd  of  dxy 
wood  breaking. 

It'  laugh  were  written  as  it  is  pronounced,  lanfl]  there  would  be  nothing  in 
the  word  itself  to  put  us  in  mind  of  the  thing  signified.  The  imitation  begins 
to  be  felt  in  the  guttural  ac/i  of  o.  lachen,  and  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  redupli- 
cate form  of  the  Du.  lachachen,  to  hawhaw  or  laugh  loud,  prcscrvt  ii  by  Kilian. 
The  sanu'  principle  ot  expression  is  carrieil  still  further  in  the  Day.ik  knhakkaka, 
to  go  on  laughing  loud  j  Manchu  kaka-klkt,  or  kaka-faka,  Pacilic  uka-aku,  luud 
laughter.  Mr  Tylor  illustrates  the  Australian  i^ii/i,  to  laugh,  by  quoting  from 
the  'Tournament  of  Tottenham,* 

fVf  te  he  !  quoth  Tyb,  and  lugh. 

In  other  cases  the  imitative  intention  is  witnessed  by  a  variation  of  the  vowel 
corresponding  to  changes  in  the  character  of  the  sound  represented.  Thus  crack 
signifies  a  K)ud  hard  noise ;  crick,  a  sharp  short  one,  like  the  noise  of  a  glass 
breaking;  rrco^,  a  prolonged  sharp  sound.  Clack  expresses  such  a  sound  as  that 
of  two  hard  piect^s  of  wood  striking  against  each  other;  click,  a  short  sharp 
sound,  as  the  click  of  a  latch  or  a  trigger;  cluck,  a  closed  or  obscure  sound. 
Hindustani  karak  is  rendered,  crash,  crack,  thunder  ;  kuruk,  the  clucking  of  a 
hen  J  ^/7/Jv;rf7//M,  to  crackle  like  oil  in  boiling;  kirkhatia,  io  gnash  the  teeth| 
knrkurdTilt,  to  cluck,  to  grumble.  To  cruunch  implies  the  exertion  of  greater 
force  than  when  we  speak  of  crunching  such  a  substance  as  frozen  snow  or  a 
biscuit.  The  change  tlinuigh  the  three  vowels,  i,a,  u,  in  German,  is  very  com- 
mon. The  Rremisch  Dictionary  describes  knakx,  kniks,  knuks,  as  repres<^'nting 
the  sound  made  when  something  breaks;  knaks,  of  a  loud  strong  sound  ;  kniks, 
of  something  fine  and  thin,  like  a  glass  or  the  chain  in  a  watch  ;  knuks,  when  it 
gives  a  dull  sound  like  a  joint  dislocated  or  springing  back.  In  the  same  way 
we  have  knarren,  to  creak;  knirren,  to  grate  iho  teeth j  knurren,  to  growl, 
gmnible  ;  garrcn,girren,  gurren,  to  jar,  coo,  rumble,  &c.  Sometimes  the  ex- 
pression is  modified  by  a  change  of  the  consonant  instead  of  the  Towd*  That 
in  Zulu  the  sonants  b  and  g  are  exchanged  for  the  lighter  toond  of  die  tpirantt 
p  and  k  in  order  to  strengthen  the  Iwoe  of  a  word.  Pefuzela,  to  pant ;  defk^ 
xeia,  to  pant  violently  (Colcnso).  Bnt  perbapt  the  cxpiettiiw  power  of  a  ward 
h  fafougbt  home  to  nt  in  the  moat  striking  manner  when  the  tame  ngnifica- 
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tion  b  rendered  by  identical  or  closely  similar  forms  in  widely  distant  kngiiages. 

The  noise  of  pieces  of  metal  striking  together,  or  of  bells  ringii^  k  represented 
in  Manchu  by  the  3  llihlfa  kiling-kiling,  kUing-kalang,  to  be  compared  wilh  o. 
Itiimg'klmgt^Mi  tingling  sound  of  a  little  bell  (Ludwig) ;  kling-klang,  the  sound  of 
a  stringed  instrument,  the  clink  of  glasses ;  Lat.  clango,  e.  clank,  clink.  Manchu 
kalar-kilir,  for  the  clinking  of  keys  or  tinkling  of  bells,  is  identical  with  o.  klirren, 
the  gingling  of  glasses,  chinking  of  coin,  clash  of  arms.  Manchu  tang-tang, 
Chinese  tsiang-tsiartg,  for  the  ringing  of  bells,  corres|>ond  to  e.  ding-dong,  and 
illustrate  the  imitative  nature  of  tiug/c,  Jing/c,  janglt'.  Manrlui  <juar-<iuar,  for  the 
croaking  of  trof^-^,  agrees  with  o.  tjuarrt'ii,  t(»  croak  ;  Mancliii  hak  for  the  sound  of 
coughing  or  ciearing  the  throat,  witli  our  expression  of  haivking  or  of  a  hark'ivg 
cao^.  Manchu  pour-pour  represents  the  sound  of  boiling  water,  or  the  bubbling 
np  of  a  spring,  corresponding  in  e.  to  the  purling  of  a  brook,  or  to  I)n.  lorrelen, 
to  bubble  up.  JManchu  kaka,  as  Fr.  caca  and  Finnish  ()akk6,  are  applied  to  the 
excrements  of  children,  while  cacd  /  is  used  in  e.  nurseries  as  an  exrlaination  of 
disgust  or  reprobation,  indicating  the  origin  of  Gr,  unKUQ,  bad.  Manchu  tchoul- 
chou-tchatcha,  for  the  sound  of  privy  whis|>ering,  brings  us  to  Fr.  chuchoter,  for 
diut-chut-er,  to  say  chut,  chut,  to  whisper.  The  whispering  of  the  wind  is  repre- 
sented iu  Chinese  by  the  syllables  siao-siao  (Muller,  I.  368),  answering  to  the 
Scotch  sough  or  tooch.  The  imitative  syllable  which  represents  the  purling  of  a 
spring  of  water  in  the  name  of  the  Arabian  well  Zenuem,  expreiiei  the  sound  of 
water  beginning  to  boU  in  B.  timmtr.  The  ijrllablet  bil-bil,  which  repreaent  a 
ringing  sound  tn  Galla  Klbil'godA  (to  make  hUbiT^,  to  ring  or  jingle,  and  HUila, 
a  hdl»  are  applied  to  the  notea  of  a  singing  bird  or  a  pipe  in  Albanian  bUHlg  a 
nightingale  a  baf%  whistle,  T^irk.  bSlHH,  a  m^itingale.  The  sound  of  champ- 
ing with  the  jawa  in  eating  is  imitated  by  nearly  the  same  sjrllabies  in  Galla 
t^muffawtgoda  (to  mahe  i^0nugam),UagfU  etamm-^pri,  aaM-eaqsiR,and  b.  ekamp» 
The  Tbrooman  kalakUae%  uproar,  disturbance  (F.  Newman),  has  ita  analogues  in 
a.  MlaMoo  and  Sanacr.  kaUi'kaldiMn  (faida,  sound),  shoot,  tumult,  noise. 
The  B.  pitapat  may  be  compared  with  Australian  ^ifi^^t«ala,to  knodi,  to  pelt  as 
lain,  Biantditt  paU^aia,  Hindustani  khaiNud  fix  the  sound  of  firuits  paUtrvug 
do#n  from  trees,  Fr.  paiatrat  for  the  dash  of  filling  thii^  Maori  pala,  drops  of 
rain  (lyior.  Prim.  Calt.  i.  192).  The  GaUa  gigUeta,  to  giggle,  is  based  on  the 
aame  imitation  as  the  K.word,  and  the  same  maj  be  said  of  Zulu  kola,  cry,  wail, 
sing  as  a  bird,  sound,  compared  with  Gr.  eoXlw,  and  e.  call;  as  of  Tamil  muro- 
muro  and  a.  murmur.  The  Atistralian  represents  the  thud  of  a  spear  ora  bullet  strik* 
ing  the  object  by  the  syllalile  iocp,  corresponding  to  which  we  have  Galla  ta^» 
4fe(Ai  (to  say  tud),  for  a  box  on  the  ear  j  Sanscr.  tup,  tubh,  and  Gr.  rvr  (in  rvurw, 
Ir^vor),  to  strike.  The  imitation  of  the  same  kind  of  sound  by  a  nasal  intonation 
gives  the  name  of  the  Indian  tomtom,  and  Gr.  rvfxrayov,  a  drum  ;  Galla  tuma,  to 
beat,  iumtu,  a  workman,  especially  one  who  beats,  a  smith.  The  Chinook  jar- 
gon uses  the  same  imitative  syllable  iu  tumtum,*  the  heart  j  tumu-ata,  a  water* 

*  'Mine  P.  bent  lier  Imd,  and  her  heart  went  tJ^tu^  tkmm/,  at  an  accelerated  rate.' 

Member  for  Pan«»  1871. 
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fall,  and  it  is  also  found  in  Lat.  tum-uUus,  w.  tymmestlt  disturbance,  in  i.  lAvM^f 
AS.  tumklan  (to  beat  the  ground),  to  d:u)ce,  and  Fr.  tomber,  to  tall. 

The  list  of  such  agreements  might  be  lengthened  to  any  extent.  But  although 
the  resemblance  of  synonymous  words  in  unrelated  languages  atfbrds  a  strong  pre- 
sumjnion  in  favour  of  an  imitative  origin,  i(  mn-.t  nc^t  [^supposed  that  the  most 
striking  dissimilarity  is  any  argument  whatever  to  the  contrary.  The  beating  of 
a  drum  is  represented  in  e.  by  rudadufi,  answering  to  g.  brumberum,  Fr,  rataplan 
or  rantaiiplan,  It.  tarafmtnn,  parafiatajmn.  We  represent  the  sound  of  kiux  king 
at  a  door  by  rat-tat-tat-tat,  for  which  the  Gv-rmans  have  poch-poch  or  puk-puk 
(Sanders).  We  use  ban^,  tlie  Germans  />;///,  and  the  French  pouj,  tor  the 
report  of  a  gim.  Mr  Tylor  indeed  denies  that  tiie  syllable  puff'  here  imitates  the 
actual  sound  or  bang  of  the  gun,  but  he  has  perhaps  overlooked  the  constant 
tendency  of  language  to  signify  the  sound  of  a  sudden  pulf  of  wind  and  of  the 
collision  of  solid  bodies  by  the  same  syllables.  The  It.  buffetto  signifies  as  well  a 
buffet  or  cufi',  as  a  pu£f  with  the  mouth  or  a  pair  of  bellows.  So  in  Fr.  we  hive 
soi^ffler,  to  blow,  and  swuffUt,  a  box  on  tliB  car  or  a  pdr  of  ballowi,  while  b. 
hhw  ii  applied  as  well  to  the  ^Mroe  of  the  wind  as  to  a  stroke  with  a  solid  bodf  . 
The  use  of  o.  ptff,  to  r^iesent  the  sound  of  a  blow  or  of  an  ezploston  is  nni- 
venallf  recognised  bj  the  dictionaries.  *  Der  pi{^  the  sound  of  a  Uow  or  shock  } 
bang,  blow,  thump.*— Ndhden. 

No  donbt  the  comparison  of  vocal  nttetanoes  with  natoral  sounds  is  dipperf 
ground,  and  too  many  cases  majr  be  adduced  where,  an  imitative  origin  has  been 
roaintahied  oo  such  fimciful  grounds  as  to  throw  ridicule  on  the  general  theory, 
or  has  been  claimed  for  words  which  can  historically  be  traced  to  antecedent  ele- 
ments. Neverthdess,  it  is  easy  in  eveiy  language  to  make  out  numerous  lists  of 
words  to  the  imitative  character  of  which  there  will  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  be 
an  all  but  universal  agreement.  Such  are  bump,  thump,  plump,  thwack,  whack, 
smack,  crack,  clack,  clap,  flap,  flop,  pop,  sni^,  rap,  tap,  pa^  dash,  crafth,  smash, 
swash,  splash,  slash,  lash,  dash,  craunch,  crunch,  douse,  souse,  whizz,  fizz,  hiss, 
whirr,  hum,  boom,  whine,  din,  ring,  bang,  twang,  clang,  clank,  clink,  chink, 
jiogl^  tingle,  tinkle,  creak,  squeak,  squeal,  squall,  rattle,  clatter,  chatter,  patter, 
mutter,  murmur,  gaigle^  gurgle^  gv^SSlo,  sputter, splutter, paddle^  dabble^  bubbly* 
blubber,  nimble. 

Notwithstanding  the  evidence  of  forms  like  these,  the  derivation  of  words 
from  direct  imitation,  without  the  intervention  of  orthodox  roots,  is  revolting  to 
the  feelings  of  Professor  Muller,  who  denounces  the  lawlessness  of  doctrines  that 
'would  undo  all  the  work  that  has  been  done  by  Bopp,  Humboldt,  and  Grimm, 
and  others  during  the  last  tifty  years — and  throw  etvmology  back  into  a  state  of 
chronic  anarchy.'  '  If  it  is  once  admitted  that  all  words  must  be  traced  back  to 
definite  roots,  according  to  the  strictest  phonetic  rules,  it  matters  little  whether 
those  roots  are  called  phonetic  types,  more  or  less  preserved  in  the  innumerable 
impressions  taken  from  them,  or  whether  we  call  them  onomatopoeic  and  inter- 
jectional.  As  long  as  we  have  definite  forms  between  ourselves  and  chaos,  we 
may  build  our  science  like  an  arch  of  a  bridge,  that  rests  on  the  firm  piles  hxed 
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in  the  rushing  waters.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  roots  of  language  are  mere  ab- 
fitractions,  and  there  is  nothing  to  separate  language  from  cries  and  interjections, 
then  we  may  play  with  language  as  children  play  with  the  sands  of  the  sea,  but 
we  must  not  complain  if  every  fresh  tide  wipes  out  the  little  castles  we  bad  built 
on  the  beach.' — 2nd  Series,  p.  94. 

If  Grimm  and  Bopp  had  established  an  immovable  barrier  between  us  and 
chaos,  it  might  save  some  troubFe  of  thought,  but  the  name  of  no  master  of  the 
Art  will  now  guarantee  the  solidity  of  the  ground  on  which  we  build  j  w  e  must 
take  it  at  our  own  risk  though  Aristotle  himself  had  said  it.  The  work  of  every 
man  has  to  stand  the  brunt  of  water  and  of  fire,  and  if  wood,  hay,  or  stubble  is 
found  in  the  building  of  Grimm  or  Bopp,  or  of  any  meaner  name,  it  is  well  tbat 
it  be  burnt  up. 

We  come  now  to  the  personal  interjections,  exclamations  intended  to  make 
known  affections  of  the  mind,  by  imitation  of  the  sounds  naturally  uttered  under 
the  influence  of  the  affection  indicated  by  the  interjection.  Thus  oA/,  the  interj. 
of  grief,  Ls  an  imitation  of  a  sigh;  ugh  !,  the  interj.  of  borror,  of  an  utterance  at 
the  moment  of  sbnddering. 

At  the  first  beginniog  of  liie,evet7  ^^^^^  pain,  or  any  unsaUsfied  want,  in  the 
infant,  are  oiade  known  by  an  in>tinctiv«  07.  But  the  infimt  speedily  finds  that 
hit  ay  brings  lus  mother  to  his  side^  that  he  has  only  to  ruse  his  Toioe  in  order 
to  get  taken  op  and  soothed  or  led.  He  now  cries  00  longer  on  the  simple  im- 
pnbioD  of  instinct,  but  with  intelligenoe  of  the  consolation  which  IbUows,  and 
it  is  practically  finmd  that  the  child  of  the  nnooci^ied  mother,  who  has  thne  to 
attend  to  every  little  want  of  her  nnneling,  cries  more  than  that  of  the  hard- 
working woman  whose  needs  compel  her  to  leave  her  children  a  good  deal  to 
theAsdves.  In  the  former  case  the  infimt  gives  eipreision  in  the  natural  way  to 
ail  his.wants  andfteliqgi  of  discomfort,  and  wilfolly  enforces  the  utterance  as  a 
call  for  the  consolation  he  desires.  But  when  the  infont  petulant^  cries  as  a 
call  for  his  mother,  he  makes  no  nearer  approach  to  speech  than  the  dog  or  the 
cat  which  comes  whining  to  its  master  to  get  the  door  opened  for  it  The  pur- 
pose of  the  cry,  in  the  case  of  the  animal  or  of  the  infimt,  is  simply  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  mother  or  the  master,  without  a  thought  of  symbolising  to  them, 
by  the  nature  of  the  ay,  the  kind  of  action  tbat  is  desired  of  them.  It  b  not 
until  the  child  becomes  dimly  conscious  of  tbe  thoughts  of  his  mother,  and  cries 
for  tbe  purpose  of  making  her  suppose  that  he  is  in  pain,  that  he  has  taken  the 
fiiit  tittp  in  rational  speech.  The  utterance  of  a  cry  with  such  a  purpose  may 
be  taken  as  the  earliest  type  of  inter)ectional  expression,  the  principle  of  which  is 
clearly  enounced  by  Lieber  in  his  account  of  Laura  Bndgman,  formerly  cited, 

'  dying,  wringing  the  hands,  and  uttering  plaintive  sounds,  are  tbe  sponta- 
neous symphenomena  of  deipi^.  He  in  w  horn  they  appear  does  not  intention- 
tHj  produce  them.  He  however  who  beholds  them,  knows  them,  because  th^ 
are  ^ontaneous,  and  because  he  is  endowed  with  the  same  nature  and  organisa- 
tion $  and  thus  they  become  signs  of  despair.  Henceforth  rational  beings  may 
intentionaUy  produce  them  when  tbey  desire  to  convey  the  idea  of  despair.* 


XXX  PK1NC1PL£  OF  If^TEKJECTlONS. 

The  principle  which  ghret  rise  to  inteijectiont  it  piedfeljr  the  ame  m  thit 
which  his  beeo  so  Jargely  iUustnted  in  the  naming  of  aatmals.  If  I  wish  to 
make  a  penon  of  an  miknown  language  think  of  a  cow,  I  imitate  the  lowing  of 
the  animal  $  and  in  the  same  waj  when  I  wish  him  to  know  that  I  am  in  pain,  or 
to  think  of  me  as  sofoing  pain,  I  imitate  the  erf  which  is  the  natural  cxpreanon 
of  Baffisring.  And  as  the  nttenmoe  used  in  the  designatioa  of  animals  speedBljr 
panes  fiom  the  imitative  to  the  conventional  st^,  so  it  is  with  the  inteijeo- 
tions  osed  to  ezpfcss  varieties  of  hmnan  passiofi,  which  are  fieqaently  so  toned 
down  in  awnming  an  aiticolate  fbnn  as  to  make  as  wholly  lose  sigfat  of  the  in- 
stinctive action  which  thqr  repcesent,  and  from  wbaooe  th^  draw  their  sigmfi- 
canoe. 

The  natore  of  inteijections  has  been  gieatljr  misonderrtood  faj  MiiUer,  who 
treats  them  as  spontaneous  ntteranoei,  and  aocordin^jr  mi«es  their  importance 
in  iUnstfating  tbe  origin  of  language.  He  ai^  'Two  theories kave  been  started 

to  solve  the  problem  [of  the  ultimate  nature  of  roots],  which  for  shortness*  sake 
I  shall  call  the  Bowwow  theoiy  and  the  PooI^kkiIi  theory.   According  to  the 

first,  roots  are  imitations  of  sounds ;  according  to  the  second,  they  are  invobmtanf 
interjections.* — ist  Series,  p.  344.  And  again, 'There  are  no  doubt  in  every 

language  interjections,  and  some  of  them  may  become  traditional^  and  enter  into 
the  composition  of  words.    But  these  inteijections  are  only  tlie  outskirts  of  real 
laogoage.   Language  begias  where  interjections  end.   There  is  as  much  ditfer* 
enoe  between  a  real  word  such  as  to  laugh,  and  the  interjection  ha  !  ha !  as  there 
is  between  the  involuntary  net  and  noise  of  sneezing  and  the  verb  to  sneeze.'  *  As 
in  the  case  of  onomatopa:ia,  it  cannot  be  denied  tliat  with  interjections  too  some 
kind  of  language  might  have  been  formed  j  but  not  a  language  like  that  which 
wc  find  in  numerous  varieties  among  all  the  races  of  men.    One  short  interjec- 
tion may  be  more  powerful,  more  to  the  point,  more  elotjuent  than  a  long  speech. 
In  fact,  interjections,  together  with  gestures,  the  movements  of  the  muscles,  of 
the  mouth,  and  the  eye,  would  be  quite  sufficient  for  all  purposes  w  hich  language 
answers  with  the  majority  of  mankind.    Yet  we  must  not  forget  that  hum ! 
ugh  !  tut !  pooh  !  are  as  little  to  be  called  words  as  the  expressive  gestures  which 
usually  accompany  these  exclamations.' — p.  369 — 371.    And  to  the  same  effect 
he  cites  from  Home  Tooke.    'The  dominion  of  speech  is  founded  on  the  down- 
fall of  interjections.   Without  the  artful  intervention  of  language  mankind  would 
have  had  nothing  but  interjections  with  w^iichto  communicate  orally  any  of  their 
feelings.    The  neighing  of  a  horse,  the  lowing  of  a  cow,  the  barking  of  a  dog, 
the  purring  of  a  cat,  sneezing,  coughing,  groaning,  shrieking,  and  every  other  in- 
voluntary convulsion  with  oral  sound,  have  almost  as  good  a  title  to  be  called 
parts  of  speech  as  interjections  have.  Vbhmtaiy  inteijections  are  only  employed 
where  the  suddenness  and  vehemence  of  some  aflection  or  passion  return  men  to 
their  natural  state  and  make  them  finget  the  use  of  speech,  or  when  finom  some 
drcnmstanoe  the  shortness  of  time  will  not  permit  them  to  eierdse  it.*— Diver* 
sions  of  Pttrley,  p.  32.  When  the  woids  of  Tooke  are  dted  in  opposition  to  the 
chums  of  interjectioas  to  be  considered  as  parts  of  speech,  it  should  be  lemem- 
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bered,  that  to  say  that  the  cries  of  beasts  have  almost  as  good  a  title  to  the  name 
of  language  as  interjections,  is  practically  to  recognise  that  some  additional  func- 
tion is  performed  by  interjections,  and  the  dit^crciue  thus  hazily  recognised  by 
Tooke  is,  in  truth,  the  iuadameatai  distinctioo  betweeo  instioctive  utterance  and 
rational  speech. 

The  essence  of  rational  speech  lies  in  the  intention  of  the  speaker  to  impress 
something  beyond  the  mere  sound  of  the  utterance  on  the  mind  of  the  hearer. 
And  it  is  precisely  this  which  distinguishes  interjections  from  instinctive  cries.  It 
is  not  speaking  when  a  groan  of  agony  is  wrung  from  me,  but  when  I  imitate  a 
groan  by  the  interjection  ah  /  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  sympathy  of  my 
bearer,  then  speech  begins.  So,  when  1  am  humming  and  hawing,  1  am  not 
speaking,  but  when  I  cry  hm  !  to  signify  that  I  am  at  a  loss  what  to  say,  it  is  not 
the  less  language  because  my  meaning  is  expressed  by  a  single  syllable.  It  is 
purely  accident  that  the  syllaUoi  AoAa,  by  which  we  interjectionally  represent  the 
Miuid  of  laughter,  have  not  been  retained  in  the  seoie  of  lanf^  in  the  graounatie- 
il  pttt  of  our  language,  as  ii  •ctotl^  tbe  eaae  in  •ome  of  the  North  Amoriciii 
diafecti,  for  eiample,  in  the  name  of  LongfelIow*a  heroine  Minnehaha,  explained 
ai  tigoifying  the  laughing  water.  Tbe  same  imitation  maj  be  dearly  diaoemed 
in  Magy.  hahota,  lond  laughter,  in  Fin.  kahatlaa,  MoUatt  simI  aomewhat  veiled 
in  Arab.  AahJtakak,  Gr,  mx^***  mtx^***  caehmm,  to  hawhfw  or  laogh 
loud  and  onmtrainedlj. 

M mier  admit!  that  iome  of  onr  words  iprang  from  imitation  of  the  cries  of 
aniniak  and  other  natural  soond^  and  otben  firom  interjections,  and  thus,  he  safi, 
some  kind  of  langoege  might  have  been  formed,  which  would  be  qoite  sufficient 
6r  all  the  purposes  which  language  serves  with  the  majori^  of  men,  yet  not  a 
langn^  like  that  actually  spoken  among  men.  But  he  does  not  explain  in  what 
fiindamentai  character  a  laqgnage  so  formed  would  difier  fiom  our  own,  nor  can 
he  pretend  to  say  that  the  woids  which  originate  in  inteijections  are  to  be  dis- 
tingntshed  from  others. 

To  admit  the  mechanism  as  adequate  for  the  production  of  lai^gu^ge,  and  yet 
to  protest  that  it  could  not  have  given  rise  to  such  languages  as  our  own,  because 
comparatively  fow  of  the  words  of  our  languages  have  bean  accounted  for  on  this 
principle,  is  to  act  as  many  of  us  may  remember  to  have  done  when  Scrope  and 
Ljell  began  to  eqdain  the  modem  doctrines  of  Geology.  We  could  not  deaf 
the  reality  of  tbe  agencies,  which  those  authors  pointed  out  as  in  constant  opera- 
tion at  tbe  prsaent  day  on  tbe  fiame-work  of  the  earth,  demolishing  here,  and 
there  re-arranging,  over  areas  more  or  less  limited ;  but  we  laughed  at  the  suppo- 
sition that  these  were  the  agencies  by  which  the  entire  crust  of  the  earth  was 
actually  moulded  into  its  present  form.  Yet  these  prejudices  gradually  gave  way 
under  patient  illustrations  of  the  doctrine,  and  it  came  to  be  seen  by  every  one  that 
if  the  powers  indicated  by  Lyell  and  his  fellow-workers  could  have  produced  the 
effecta  attributed  to  them,  by  continued  operation  through  unlimited  periods  of 
time,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  seek  for  the  cause  of  the  phenomena  in 
miracle  or  in  convulsions  of  a  kind  of  which  we  have  no  experieooein  the  histoiy 
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of  the  world.  And  so  in  the  case  of  language,  when  once  a  rational  origin  of 
words  has  been  established  on  the  principle  of  imitation,  the  critical  question 
should  be,  whether  the  words  eiq»lained  on  this  principle  are  a  fiir  specimen  of 
the  entire  stock,  whether  there  is  any  cognisable  difference  bet w  ten  them  and 
the  rest  of  language ;  and  not,  what  b  die  numerical  proportion  ot  the  two 
classes,  whether  the  number  of  words  traoed  to  ao  imitative  origin  embraces  a 
fiftieth  or  a  rifth  of  the  roots  of  language. 

There  can  be  no  U^-tter  key  to  the  condition  of  mind  in  which  the  use  ot 
speech  would  first  have  begun,  than  the  language  of  gesture  in  use  among  the 
deaf-and-dumb,  which  has  been  carefully  studied  by  MrTylor,  and  admirably  de- 
scribed in  his  '  Early  History  of  Mankind.'  '  The  Gesture-language  and  Picture- 
writing,'  he  says,  *  insigniticant  as  they  are  in  practice  in  comparison  with  speech 
and  phonetic  writing,  have  this  great  claim  to  consideration,  that  we  can  really 
understand  them  as  thoroughly  as  perhaps  we  can  understand  anythiiii;,  and  by 
studying  them  we  can  realise  to  ourselves  in  some  measure  a  condition  of  the 
human  mind  which  underlies  anything  which  has  as  yet  been  traced  in  even  the 
lowest  dialect  of  language,  if  taken  as  a  whole.  Though,  with  the  exception  of 
words  which  are  evidently  imitative,  like  peewU  and  cucAoo,  we  cannot  at  preaent 
tell  by  wliat  atiep  man  came  toeipffieai  himaelf  by  words,  wecan at  least  aee  htm 
he  still  does  come  to  eipieM  liimBdf  by  signs  and  pictures,  and  so  get  some  Idea 
of  the  natnie  of  this  gieat  moiemeot,  which  do  lower  animal  Is  known  to  have 
made  or  shown  the  least  sign  of  making.*  *The  Gestme-langni^  is  in  great 
part  a  system  of  representing  objects  and  idem  by  a  rode  ontline-geBture,  imitat- 
ing their  most  strikiDg  leatwes»  It  is»  as  has  been  well  said  by  a  deaf-and-dnmb 
roan,  a  Pictme-langoage.  Here  at  once  its  essential  difirence  finm  speedi  be- 
comes evidenL  Why  the  wordsflaadand^meanwhattbcgrdo  isaquestioiito 
which  we  cannot  as  yet  give  the  shadow  of  ananswer^and  if  we  had  been  taught 
to  say  ttwid  where  we  now  say  go,  and  ge  where  we  now  say  tiimd,  it  would  be 
practically  all  the  same  to  us.  No  doubt  there  was  a  suffide&t  reason  Ibr  these 
woids  receiving  the  meanings  they  now  bear,  but  so  fir  as  we  are  concerned  there 
might  as  well  have  been  none,  far  we  have  quite  lost  sight  of  the  connectioa  be- 
tween the  word  and  idea.  But  in  the  Gesture-language  the  relatioo  between  idea 
and  sign  not  only  always  exists,  but  is  scarcely  lost  sight  of  for  a  moment.  When 
a  deaf-and-dnmb  child  holds  his  two  first  tingeo  forked  like  a  pair  of  Isgn,  and 
makes  them  stand  and  walk  upon  the  uble,  we  want  no  teaching  to  tell  us  what 
this  means  nor  why  it  is  done.  The  mother-tongue  (so  to  speak)  of  the  deaf-and* 
dumb  is  the  language  of  signs.  The  evidence  of  the  best  observers  tends  to  prove 
that  they  are  capable  of  developing  the  Gesture-language  out  of  their  own  minds 
without  the  aid  of  speaking  men.  The  educated  deaf-mutes  can  tdl  us  from 
their  own  experience  how  Gesture-signs  originate. 

The  following  account  is  given  by  Knise,  a  deaf-mute  himself,  and  a  wdl* 
known  teacher  of  deaf-inntes,  and  author  of  several  works  of  no  small  ability: — 
'Thus  the  deaf-and-dumb  must  have  a  language  without  which  no  thought  can  be 
brought  to  pass.    But  here  nature  soon  comes  to  his  help.    What  strikes  him 
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iiiott«  or  what  makes  a  dittinctkm  to  him  between  one  thing  and  another,  tuch 
fBrtiiicthre  signi  objects  are  at  onoe  signs  by  which  he  knows  these  objects,  and 
knows  them  again}  thej  become  tokens  <^  things.  And  whilst  he  silently 
elaborates  the  signs  he  has  fomid  for  single  objects,  that  is,  whilst  he  describei 
their  fijrms  for  himself  in  the  air,  or  imitates  them  in  thon^  with  hands» 
fingeri,  and  gestures,  he  derelopes  ibr  himself  soitable  signs  to  represent  ideas^ 
which  serve  him  as  a  means  of  fixing  ideas  of  difierent  kinds  in  his  mind,  and 
recalling  them  to  his  memory.  And  thus  he  makes  himself  a  langoag^  the  so* 
caOed  Gestore-language,  and  with  these  few  scanty  and  imperfect  signs  a  wagrfer 
thoDght  is  alieadj  broken,  and  with  his  tbon^t,  as  it  now  opens  ou^  the  Ian- 
gnage  cnltiTates  itself^  and  forms  further  and  further.' 

Mr  lyior  proceeds  to  describe  some  of  the  signs  used  in  the  Deaf-and-Dumb 
Institution  at  Berlin  t-* 

*To  express  the  pronouns  I,  thou,  he,  I  posh  my  fore-finger  against  the  pit 
of  my  stomach  for/,  push  it  to\v:irds  the  person  addressed  for  thou,  point  with 
my  thumb  over  my  right  sliouldcr  for  he.  When  I  hold  my  right  hand  flat 
with  the  palm  down  at  the  level  of  my  waist,  and  raise  it  towards  the  level  of 
my  sJioulder,  that  signifies  great ;  but  if  I  depress  it  instead,  it  means  little.  The 
sign  for  moii  is  taking  otf  tlie  hat ;  for  child,  the  right  elbow  is  dandled  upon  the 
left  hand.  The  adverb  hither  and  the  verb  to  come  have  the  same  sign,  beckon* 
ing  with  the  finger  towards  oneself  To  hoKI  the  first  two  fingers  apnrt,  [ike  a 
letter  V,  and  dart  the  finger  tips  out  from  the  eyes  is  to  see.  To  touch  the  ear 
and  tongue  with  the  forefinger  is  to  hear,  nnd  to  ta^te.  To  sfiea/:  is  to  move 
the  lips  as  in  speaking,  and  to  move  the  lips  thus  while  pointing  with  the  fore- 
finger out  from  tiie  mouth  is  name,  or  to  name,  as  though  one  should  define  it  to 
point  out  h/  spca/iing.  To  pull  up  a  pinch  of  tle^h  from  the  back  of  one's  hand 
h^flesh  or  nunt.  Make  the  steam  curling  up  from  it  with  the  forefinger,  and  it 
becomes  roast  meat.  Make  a  bird's  bill  with  two  fingers  in  front  of  one's  lips 
and  flap  with  tlie  arms,  and  that  means  goose ;  put  liie  first  sign  iind  tliesc  to- 
gether, and  we  have  roast  goose.  To  seize  the  most  striking  outline  of  an  oliject, 
the  principal  movement  of  an  action,  is  the  whole  secret,  and  this  is  what  the 
rudest  savage  can  do  untaught,  nay,  what  is  more,  can  do  better  and  more  easily 
than  the  educated  man.* 

In  the.In8titolions,  signs  are  taught  for  many  abstract  terms,  such  as  when  or 
yett  or  the  verb  to  he,  but  these,  it  seems,  are  essentially  ^ireign  to  the  nature  of 
the  Ocstme4anguage,  and  are  never  used  by  the  childreB  among  themselves. 
Hie  Gestme-kinguage  has  no  grammar,  properly  so  called.  The  same  sign  stands 
for  the  agent,  his  actkm,  and  the  act  itself,  fer  waUt,  walkest,  walked,  walker,  the 
particular  aense  in  which  the  sign  Is  to  be  nndentood  having  to  be  gathered 
fnm.  the  drcomstanoes  of  the  case.  'A  look  of  inquiry  converts  an  assertion 
into  a  question,  and  fiilly  serves  to  make  the  difierenoe  between  The  master  is 
com^  and  Is  the  master  come  ?  The  interrogathre  pronouns  whof  what?  are 
made  by  looking  or  pointing  about  in  an  inquiring  manner ;  in  fact,  by  a  num- 
ber of  unsttooessfuL  attempts  to  say,  he,  ihai^  The  deaf-and-dumb  child's  way  of 
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asking*  Wlio  has  beaten  foa?  would  Yoa  beaten;  who  wat  It? *  Wbere 
the  inqoiiy  b  of  a  more  general  natnre,  a  number  of  alternatives  are  snggeMed. 

'  The  deaf-and-dumb  child  docs  not  ask.  What  did  you  have  far  dinner  yester- 
dagr?  but.  Did  you  have  soc^  ?  did  yoa  have  porridge  ?  and  so  forth. — What  is 
expressed  by  a  genitive  case  or  a  ooncsponding  preposition  may  have  a  cUstinct 
sign  of  holding  in  the  Gesture-language.  The  three  signs  to  express  the  gar» 
deners  knife,  might  be  the  knife,  the  garden,  and  the  action  of  grasping  the 
knife,  putting  it  into  his  pocket,  or  something  of  the  kind.  But  the  mere 
putting  together  of  the  possessor  and  possessed  may  answer  the  purpose.' 

The  vocal  signs  vwed  at  the  tirst  commencement  of  speech  would  differ  from 
the  gestures  which  they  supplemented  or  replaced  only  in  being  addressed  to  the 
ear  instead  of  the  eye.    Each  separate  utterance  would  be  designed  to  lead  the 
hearer  to  the  thought  of  some  scene  of  existence  or  sensible  image  associated  with 
the  sound  which  the  utterance  is  intended  to  reproient,  and  it  might  be  used  to 
signify  a  substantive  object,  or  a  quality,  or  action,  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  case.    The  deaf-mute  touches  his  lip  to  signify  either  the  lip  itself  or  the 
colour  red,  and  the  word  lip  might  equally  have  been  used  in  both  these  senses, 
as,  in  fact,  the  {qviw  pink  is  applied  indifferently  to  a  particubr  flower  and  a  mix- 
ture of  white  and  red,  or  orange  to  a  certain  fruit  and  its  peculiar  colour.  An 
imitation  of  the  sound  of  champing  with  the  jaws  might  with  equal  propriety 
signify  either  something  to  eat  or  the  act  of  eating,  and  on  this  principle  we  have 
above  explained  the  origin  of  words  like  nttnn  or  //;///,  which  may  occasionally  be 
heard  in  our  nurseries  expre.vsing  inJiilereiit ly  the  senses  o(  eat  or  ofjhod.  Nor  is 
this  comprehensiveness  of  signification  contined  to  the  self-developed  language  of 
children.    In  ordinary  English  the  same  word  may  oflen  be  used  in  such  a  con- 
struction as  to  make  it  either  verb  or  noun,  substantive  or  a^iective,  or  sometimes 
interjection  or  adverb  aho.   When  I  speak  of  going  to  Hmni  or  to  Jish,  gram- 
mariam  wonldcalltheworda  verh  Whenlspeakof  joining  the  Aiml  or  catching 
Bjish,  it  is  a  substantive.  In  the  expression  of  a  kaU^all  orjitk-dmrner  the  prior 
etemeot  is  used  to  qualify  the  meaningof  the  following  noun,  and  thus  per&rma 
the  part  of  an  adjective.  Thesjrllahle  bang  represents  a  loud  doll  sounds  and  when 
it  is  uttered  simply  for  the  purpose  of  giving  rae  to  the  thought  of  such  a  sound, 
as  when  I  say.  Bang !  went  the  gun,  it  is  called  an  inteijection.   But  when  it  la 
meant  to  indicate  the  action  of  a  certain  person,  as  when  I  sij.  Do  not  bang  the 
door,  it  is  a  verb.  When  it  expresses  the  subyect  or  the  object  of  action,  as  in  the 
aeptencHj,  He  gave  the  door  a  bang,  it  b  a  noon.  When  I  say.  He  ran  bang  up 
agaimt  the  wall,  bang  qualifies  the  meaningof  the  verb  ran,  and  so  is  an  adverb. 
But  these  grammatical  distinctions  depend  entirely  upon  the  use,  in  other  instancca 
or  in  other  langoagsi,  of  appropriate  modifications  of  the  significant  syllable^ 
whether  by  additions  or  otherwise,  in  expressing  auch  relations  as  those  indicated 
above.  Tlie  office  of  all  words  at  the  beginning  of  speech,  like  that  of  the  Inter- 
jections at  the  present  day,  would  be  simply  to  bring  to  mind  a  certain  object  of 
thought,  and  it  would  make  nodifierence  in  the  nature  of  the  word  whether  that 
object  was  an  egent,  or  an  act,  or  a  paaive  scene  of  exiatence.  The  same  word 
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MMo  would  serve  to  designate  the  lowing  of  the  oow  Of  the  cow  itsdb^  It  it  onhr 
when  e  werd«  rignifying  an  attribute  of  this  penon  or  of  that»  coatwcei  with  tfaie 
penonal  pranobns,  or  with  eieinenta  exprMBing  idattons  of  tune,  that  the  verb 
win  begin  to  emeige  ai  a  separate  kind  of  word  from  the  test  of  speech.  In  the 
same  waj  the  coalescenoe  with  elements  indicating  that  tlie  thing  signified  Is  the 
subject  or  the  otgect  of  action,  or  eicpressing  the  direction  of  motion  to  or  fiom 
the  thlngt  or  some  relation  between  it  and  another  oli|ect«  will  give  rise  to  the 
dassofnoani.  We  have  in  Chfaiese  an  eiample  of  a  iangoage  in  whidi  neither 
verb  nor  nonn  has  yet  been  devel<^ed,bat  eveiy^lkble  presents  an  Independent 
image  to  the  mind,  the  reUtionsof  which  are  only  marked  by  the  constnictton  of 
the  seoAenceir  so  that  the  same  word  msy  signi^  under  different  drcomstencee 
what  would  be  expressed  by  a  verb^  •  noon,  or  an  adjective  in  an  infleotionat 
language.  The  syllable  ta  conveys  the  Idea  of  something  great,  and  may  be  used 
in  the  sense  of  great,  greatness,  and  to  lie  great.  Thus  ia  fk  signifies  a  great  man| 
Jk  It,  the  man  is  great — Mtiller  I.  ^55.  The  sense  of  in  a  place  is  expressed  in 
Chinese  by  adding  such  words  as  cung,  middle,  or  nci,  inside,  as  kuo  rung,  in  the 
empire.  The  instrumental  relation  is  indicated  by  the  syllable  y,  which  is  an  old 
word  meaning  nsej  asy  ting  (use  stick),  with  a  stick.  It  is  universally  supposed 
that  the  case  endings  of  nouns  in  Greek,  Latin,and  Sanscrit  have  arisen  ton  tlie 
coalescence  of  some  such  elements  as  the  nbove,  as  in  the  case  of  our  own  com- 
pounds, whereto,  whereof,  wAerefore,  whereby,  wherewith,  the  subsidiary  element 
bnag  slurred  over  in  pronunciation,  nnd  gradually  worn  down  until  all  clue  to  its 
ori^al  form  and  signification  has  been  wholly  lost.  It  is  otherwise  with  the 
personal  inflections  of  the  verbs^  whose  descent  from  the  personal  pronouns  is  in 
many  cases  clear  enough. 

Interjections  are  of  the  same  simple  signiticnncc  ns  the  words  in  Chinese,  or 
as  all  words  must  have  been  at  the  first  commencement  of  sjx-ecli.  Their  mean- 
ing is  complete  in  itself,  not  implying  a  relation  to  any  other  conception.  The 
purpose  of  the  interjection  is  simply  to  present  a  certain  object  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  hearer,  leaving  him  to  connect  it  with  the  ideas  suggested  by  any 
preceding  or  following  words,  as  if  successive  sccm-s  of  visible  representation  were 
brought  before  his  eyes.  The  term  is  chiefly  applied  to  exclamations  intended 
to  express  a  variety  of  nientnl  or  bodily  alfections,  pain,  grief,  horror,  contempt, 
wonder,  &c.,  by  imitating  some  audible  accompaniment  of  the  affection  in  ques- 
tion. Thus  the  notion  of  pain  or  grief  is  conveyed  by  an  imitation  of  a  sigh  or 
a  groan  ;  the  idea  of  dislike  and  rejection  by  an  imitation  of  the  sound  of  sj^it- 
ting.  The  interjection  will  be  completely  accounted  for  in  an  etymological 
point  of  view,  when  it  is  traced  to  a  recognised  symphenomenon  (as  Lieber  calls 
it)  of  the  affection,  that  is,  to  some  outward  display  of  the  affection,  that  admits 
of  audible  representation.  Why  the  affection  should  display  itself  in  such  a 
manner  is  a  question  beyond  the  bounds  of  etymological  inquiry,  but  is  ofteu 
self-evident,  as  in  the  case  of  spitting  as  a  sign  of  dislike. 

The  inteijections  which  occupy  the  most  prominent  place  in  tlie  class  are 
perliaps  those  winch  represent  a  cry  of  pain,  a  groan,  a  sigh  of  oppression  and 
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grief.  Such  are  o.  ach,  Gael,  ach,  och,  ochan,  w.  och,  g.  ahg9k,lL  Oh  aki,  cki, 
Gr.  01,  Lat.  ok,  oA,  oi,  hei,  l\lyT,Jao,jaoh.  A  widespread  form*  rqiresenting 
probably  a  deeper  groan,  is  seen  in  Gr.  ovai,  Lat.  iw.  It.  gwii,  w.  gwaes  l%r. 
t>A/,  Goth.        OBO.      wiwa,  am.  im}»  wdwa,  e.  woe,  on.  m. 

The  representation  of  a  dgh  or  groan  fay  the  sjrllabJe  ah !  ah !  aammes  the 
ahape  of  a  aabftanthre  or  a  ?erb  in  w.  och,  ochan,  o.  ach^  a  groan  or  lamentation  g 
w.  ochi,  achain,  g.  arhen,  achzen,  to  groan,  Gr.  4x«yuM,  to  bewail  oomtH^  iuca» 
Xlitt  (to  cry  ach !  ach  1)  ax^w.  ^x^/"*  ^  gncv^*  to  mourn.  It  passes  on  to 
signify  the  caon  of  the  groaning  in  aa.  ace,  tece,  a.  ocAe,  pain,  faifiering^  and  in 
Gr.  axoc>  pain,  grief.  The  form  correi^DdiDg  to  Lat.  wb,  however,  has  more 
generally  been  used  in  the  construction  of  words  aignifying  pain,  grief,  misery. 
O.  itvA,  pnin,  grief,  affliction;  die  wehen,  the  pangs  of  childbirth;  iopfweh, 
xahnweh,  headache,  toothache;  weken  (SduneUer),  to  adie,  to  hurt;  LeL  tc^ 
idt,  to  injure;  lUyrian  vt^f  w.  gufoe.  It.  guajo,  misfortune,  woe. 

It  is  very  common  in  an  early  stage  of  speech  to  form  verbs  by  the  addition 
of  elements  signifying  sag  or  make  to  an  imitative  qrllaUe.  Thus  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Gallas  the  sound  of  a  crack  is  represented  by  the  syllables  cacak 
(where  c  atands  for  a  click  witli  ti  t  tongue)  the  chirfMng  oi  birds  by  the  pliable 
tin  or  tnrs  the  champing  of  the  jawf  bjr  dfomtyams  and  cacak  dfeda  (to  aay 
cacaJk)  ia  to  cradt;  tirr^eda,  to  chirp;  djamdjam  goda  (goda,  to  make),  to 
smack  or  make  a  noise  as  swine  in  eating.  A  similar  formation  is  frequent  in 
Sanscrit,  and  is  found  in  o.  wek  sckreteti,  wek  Uageih  to  cry  woe  t  to  lament ; 
wehthun,  to  do  woe,  to  cause  pain,  to  ache.  A  more  artificial  way  of  express, 
iug  action  is  to  replace  the  elements  signifying  say  or  make  by  the  sound  of  an 
/,  n,  or  r,  in  Gr.  mostly  a  z,  at  the  close  of  the  radical  syllable.  Thui  the  Lntiu 
has  ba-l-are,  to  cry  baa!  the  Pied montese, /ar  leui-bau,  and  more  artificially 
haU'l-i,  to  make  bow-wow,  to  bark ;  Fr.  miau-l-er,  to  cry  miau  /  Albanian 
miau-l-'r^,  miau-n-is,  I  mew  j  Gr.  al&(m,  to  cry  o^ol,  to  lament,  oI^^m,  to  cry 
oI/MM)  ah  me !  yapya^(tf,  to  sound  yapyap,  to  gargle.  In  tliis  way  from  the 
root  guai,  tim,  representing  a  cry  of  pain,  are  formed  a.  wai-l.  It.  gat^-ire,  guqf» 
ol4re,  to  yell  or  cry  out  pitifully,  to  lament,  Bret.  gwe4^  to  weep,  w.  vei-o,  on. 
vei-n-a  (to  cryveil)»  to  yell,  howl,  lament,  o.  weinen,  to  weep. 

We  get  a  glimpse  of  the  original  formation  of  verba  in  the  w  ay  in  which  the 
interjection  sometimes  coalesces  with  the  personal  pronoun.  The  utterance  of 
the  interjection  alone  would  naturally  expre^  the  pain  or  grief  of  the  tpefkee 
himself,  but  when  joined  with  the  mention  of  another  persmi,  the  exclamatioa 
would  refer  with  equal  deamess  to  the  sufiering  of  the  person  designated,  fie 
Hbii  Viae  victis/  Woe  unto  thee!  Woe  unto  them!  Accordingly,  when  the 
speaker  wialies  emphatically  to  indicate  himself  as  the  sufferer,  he  adds  the  pro- 
noun of  the  first  person.  Ile'i  m'lh'i  f  Ah  me/  Aye  met  Sp«  Ay  di  me  I  Gr, 
o^^^ol,  It.  ohimel  ami  J  Illyr.  vajme  I  Let.  waiman/  woe  is  me.  And  so  com- 
plete is  tlie  coalescence  of  the  ioteijection  and  the  prououn  in  some  of  these 
cases,  as  to  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  verbs  like  a  simple  root.  Thus  firom 
p^fiM  springs  elifimCu,  to  wail,  lament;  fiom  wni,  oimare,  to  wail  or  cry  alaa 
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(Fktio)  I  fiom  LeL  wmum  /  wamumas,  lamaitation^  wumoKAt,  to  lameiit» 
tboving  the  ibfinatioii  of  the  ob.  waimeni,  of  the  aamo  dgoificatioii.  Now  if 
we  ezamine  the  paiport  of  the  ntteraace  okimi/  ak  me/  we  shall  ite  that  it  it 
inteaded  to  let  the  hearer  know  that  the  ipeaker  is  in  pain  or  grieC  and  thus  has 
fflimtially  the  same  meaning  with  the  6r.  axopit  I  bemoan  myself,  I  07  acfa ! 
I  am  in  pain.  And  no  one  doobCs  that  the  /mu  of  lix¥^  ^  ^  pronoon  of  the 
lint  peiaon  joined  on  to  an  element  signi^ring  lamentation  or  pain,  a  notion 
which  ia  eiprossed  in  the  dearest  manner  bjr  a  sjrUable  Ulce  &x  ^  ach,  represent* 
ing  a  cry  of  pain. 

The  interjection  in  Italian  coalesces  also  with  the  pronoon  of  the  second  and 
third  penon:  oUm/  alas  for  thee,  ohisii  alas  for  him  (Florio),  suffering  to  thee, 
to  him,  corresponding  to  Gt.  axe<rac,  ^x**^  although  in  these  la^t  the  identity 
of  the  verbal  terminations  with  the  personal  pronoun  is  not  so  dearly  marked  as 
in  the  case  of  the  first  penon  of  the  verb. 

voh! 

The  effects  of  cold  and  fear  on  the  hnman  frame  closely  resenible  each  other. 
They  chedL  the  action  of  the  heart  and  depress  the  vital  powen»  prododng  a  con- 
▼nbife  sfandder,  onder  which  the  sufoer  cowen  together  with  his  arms  presicd 
against  his  diest,  and  ntlen  a  deep  guttural  cry,  the  vocal  representation  of  which 
will  affiird  a  convenient  designation  of  the  attitude;,  mental  or  bodily,  with  which 
it  is  associated.  Henoe^  in  the  fint  place,  the  inteijection  ugh!  (in  German  uh! 
hu!  in  French  oof!)  eipressive  of  cold  or  horror,  and  commonly  pronounced 
with  a  consdons  imitation  of  the  sound  which  accompanies  a  shudder.  Then 
losing  Its  imitative  character  the  representathre  syllable  appesn  under  the  fiirm  of 
wg  or  kug,  as  the  root  of  verba  and  adjectives  indicating  shuddering  and  horror. 
ELilian  has  hugghenn,  to  shudder  or  shiver.  The  oa.  vg  or  houge  was  used  in  the 
sense  of  shudder  at,  fed  abhorrence  at 

Th«  ntding  dnun  and  tnimpel^s  toot 

Delight  young  swaaldet  that  axe  itoot  $ 

What  his  kind  frighted  mother 

1m  mnddi  to  the  lodger's  Iqgiu— Jamaeaoo,  Sc.  Diet 

In  a  passage  of  Hardyog  cited  by  Jamieson  it  is  related  how  the  Abbess  of  Cold* 

ingfaame,  having  cat  off  her  own  nose  and  Bps  for  the  purpose  of  striking  the 

Danish  ravishen  with  horror, — 

'  Coonseiled  al  her  systers  to  do  the  same 
To  make  dieir  Ibcs    AMfprto  widi  die  tig^ 

And  so  they  did,  afore  the  enemies  came 
Eche-on  their  nose  and  overlip  full  right 
Cut  off  anon,  which  was  an  houi^ly  sight.' 

Here,  as  Jamieson  observes,  the  passage  clearly  points  out  the  origin  of  the  word 

itgly  as  signiiying  what  causes  dread  or  abhorrence,  or  (carrying  the  derivation  to 

its  origiod  source)  what  makes  us  shudder  and  cry  ugh  ! 

Ugkt  the  odious  mgl]^  feUow.^Cottstcis  of  St  Albans» 
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It  oaf  be  ol»erf«d  that  we  iuaBMf  m6  JHghffid,  or  irmffkl^  ugfy,  tar  tlio 

estmme  of  uglineM.  The  ladicel  qrllable  b  compoonded  with  t  diflfewnt  tiwptt>* 

ation  in  Scotch  ugnme,  whet  craiei  honor. 

TheiifiiiwiPOTraadrikDccoftheaydit 

Is  ef«7  pteeoaqr  ^nte  ntde  mm  a^hML— Doei^  VhgiL 

nom  the  flune  root  are  ov.  a^ya,  to  lcar«  to  haveappnhamioo  of  |  nggr,  fitgfat, 
apprehennon  I  aisg%''«  fiigfatfol,  threateoiiigi  wggmmr,  timoroai.  Then  aa 
thinga  of  eitraordinaiy  size  hafe  a  tendaaqr  to  itrike  us  with  awe  and  terror,  to 
nudw  OS  Aoi^e  at  tbem  Qn  the  Umgoageof  Hard7iif),the  term  knge  it  used  Co 
rigniiy  exoenive  nae,  a  fearfbl  size.  The  connection  of  tlie  crjr  with  a  oeitaia 
bodily  attitnds  comes  next  into  plaj,  and  the  word  luig  k  applied  to  tiie  act  of 
pressing  the  arms  against  the  breast,  which  forma  a  prominent  ftatnre  in  the 
shudder  of  cold  or  honor,  and  it  done  in  a  Tohmtarj  way  hi  a  doie  embrace  or 
theiiice^ 

OR.  fiafioi  I  LAT.  BABJB  !  PAFJI  ! 

The  manifestation  of  astoniatmient  or  abaorptlon  m  intent  obserration,  by  the 
instinctive  opening  of  tlw  month,  is  familiar  to  every  one. 

I  saw  a  smith  stand  with  his  hataaier— thus, 

TiM-whQst  hisiRNidid  oo  hisaarilood, 

9VM  §fm  mtuHk  swaOowiiif  a  laHoi's  nem.— K.  John. 

The  pliysical  cause  of  the  phenomenon  appears  to  be,  that  the  least  exertion 
in  breathing  interferes  with  the  power  of  catching  any  very  shght  soiuids  for 
which  we  are  lirtening ;  and  aa  we  breathe  with  greater  ease  with  the  mouth  open, 
when  we  are  intently  engaged  in  the  obsenratioo  of  an  object  of  apprehension  or 
wonder,  lirtening  for  eveiy  aound  tliat  may  proceed  from  it,  the  month  histinc^- 
irely  opens  in  order  to  calm  down  the  function  ofbreathing,  and  to  give  the  ftirest 
play  to  the  seme  of  hearing.  Now  the  eieitioQ  of  the  Toioe  at  tlie  moment  of 
openhig  the  lips  produces  tbetylUilile  fo, which  is  Ibund  at  the  root  of  words  in 
tlie  most  distant  languages  signifying  wonder,  intently  observe,  watch,  expect, 
watt,  remain,  endure^  or  (painng  fiom  the  mental  to  the  bodily  phenomenon) 
gape  or  open  the  mouth,  and  thence  open  in  generd.  The  repetition  of  the  syl- 
lable to,  b^t  gives  the  ioteijection  of  wonder  in  Greek  and  latm,  finfiat  I  babse! 
papsB  I  The  exclamation  Aa/  is  used  in  the  North  of  Fhmce  in  a  simUar  manner, 
according  to  H^cart  (Diet.  Roochi),  and  the  same  author  expUuns  ^e^oie  as  one 
who  stares  with  open  mouth,  a  gaping  booby,  Walloon  ^oivt,  to  gaze  with  open 
mouth  (Grandgagnage) ;  ubam.  Old  English  otetcr,  Fr.  ibokir,  atauHr,  to  cause 
to  cry  fa  /  to  set  agape,  to  astonish. 

In  hfansdf  was  all  hb  stale 

More  solemn  than  the  tedious  pomp  which  wmls 
On  princes,  when  their  rich  retinue  long 
Of  horses  led  and  grooms  besmeared  with  gold, 
Dazzles  the  crowd,  and  sets  them  all  agape. — Milton. 

'In  the  remote  Zulu  we  hod  babaxa,  to  astonish.   TIm  significant  syllabic  ia 
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strengthened  by  a  final  d  in  several  of  the  Romance  dialects  ('the  d  being  in  an- 
cient Latin  the  Regular  stopgap  of  the  hiatus.' — Quart.  Ilcv.  No.  148),  as  in  It. 
ladare,  to  be  intent  upon,  to  watch,  to  loiter,  tarry,  stay  ;  stare  a  Inda,  to  obser\'e, 
to  watch,  to  wait  j  sladigiiarf,  Pro\  cik^mI  ladalhar,  to  yawn  j  Imlar,  to  ojx  n  the 
mouth,  ^o/a  iadada,  with  open  mouih  j  pouerto  badiern,  an  open  door;  I'r.  lader, 
to  open  (Vocab.  de  Rerri),  {-ndault  (badaud),  a  gaping  hoyden,  a  fool  (Cot.)  ; 
Catalan  ladia,  Portui^uese  tahia,  an  opening  where  the  sea  runs  up  into  the  land, 
a  bay  j  Breton  iadalcin,  to  yawn  j  laxla,  ladaoui,  to  be  stupified,  dazzled,  aston- 
ished. In  France  the  simpler  form  of  the  root,  without  the  addition  of  the  final 
d,  gives  Old  Fr.  laer,  iaier,  leer,  to  be  intent  upon,  to  hanker  after,  to  gape ; 
I'uuche  lai/ilc,  a  gm  ule  lee,  with  open  mouth  ;  iail/cr,  to  gape  or  yawn.  Alaier 
is  explained  by  Lacombe,  'ecouter  avec  etonnement,  bouche  beante,  inhiare  lo- 
quenti.'  The  adoption  of  Fr.  alaicr  gave  rise  to  e.  abeyance,  expectation,  sus- 
pense^  and  u£.  aliet  to  remain,  abide,  endure. 

At  sight  of  her  they  sudden  all  arose 

In  great  amaze,  nc  wist  which  way  to  chuse, 

But  Jove  all  fearless  £Drced  them  to  aiit, — F.  Queen. 

The  Mine  tmuitioD  from  the  seme  of  earnest  obaemtion  to  that  of  expecta- 
tion or  mere  endurance  imtil  a  certain  end,  is  seen  in  Ijatin  attendere,  to  observe^ 
to  direct  the  mind  to,  and  Fr.  atteatkre,  to  expect,  to  wait;  and  again  In  Italian 
gmUare,  to  look,  to  watch,  compared  with  B.  weii,  which  is  radically  identical 
and  wm  itself  originally  used  in  the  sense  of  look. 

lieryn  depyd  a  maryncr,  and  bad  hym  sty  on  loft, 
And  sn^Ktr  aftir  our  four  shippis  aAir  us  doith  dryve. 

As  tbe  Towel  of  the  root  h  thinned  down  finom  « to  i  in  the  series  hur,  haer, 
ahmett  aby,  or  in  Gr.  (x^*')  X"^^^*  x^^**»  compared  with  Lat  hio,  to  gape,  we 
learn  to  recognise  a  similar  series  in  It.  badare,  Gothic  Mdam,  to  look  out  for,  to 
expect,  await,  and  b.  bide,  abide,  to  wait 

hush!  hist! 

A  representation  of  a  whispering  or  rastlmg  sound  by  the  utterance  of  a  pro- 
longed Morar,  orof  different  combinations  off  with  or  1;  is  widely  used  for 
the  pnrpoaeof  demanding  silence  or  oeasation  of  noi8e,orof  warning  one  to  listen. 
Hence  theinteijectioDs  of  silence,  kmh/ kitt/ wkut/pisi/  (HaL),  Sc.  t^Utk! 
ivh  'tsht !  G.ps !  psch  /  pst/  husch  I  tusch  /  JH,i^/  Sw.iyH/  Lat  j|/  It  %iU9, 
Piedin.  ciio  /  ciuto  /  Fr.  chut  /  Turk,  sihd  /  Osietic  $t/  tag  /  sileooe!  Femandian 
sia  /  listen  !  tush !  Yoruba  sio !  pshaw  I   (Tyior,  Prim.  Cult  I.  178.) 

The  interjection  seems  in  all  cases  to  arise  from  a  ffrfrfmitatipp  of  a  low 
whispering  sound,  but  the  principle  on  which  it  acta  as  a  demand  of  silenoe  may 
be  explained  in  two  ways.  In  the  first  phue  it  may  be  undeiatood  m  an  exhort* 
ation  to  lower  the  voice  to  a  whisper,  or  more  urgently,  not  tolet  eren  a  whisper 
or  a  rustle  be  beard  |  but  more  guierally  perhaps  it  is  to  be  understood  as  an  iiii> 
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timation  to  be  on  the  watch  for  the  least  whiiper  that  can  be  heard,  for  which 

pnipoae  it  it  neoemuy  that  the  hearer  ihoiild  keep  peribctly  itlU.  Hun  we  have 

Sc.  whisk,  whuh,  a  rvihii^  or  whizsiiig  sound,  a  wlU^ers — ^Janu 

Lit  her  |dp  00,  be  yoa  M  adm*t  a  moase^ 
Nor  lat  jonr  wAmiI/ be  heud  into  the  hooie. 

The  IL  vUlo  is  used  ezadlj  in  the  same  wiy }  mm  fan  %itio,  not  to  make  the 
least  sound  j  ihmi  teniine  urn  xiUo,  not  a  breath  to  be  heird|  ^lorr  xiiio,  to  be 
silent  Piss^sri,  pst,  hsht,  still  $  also  a  low  whispering;  pisn^aart,  to  psh,  to 
hshtj  also  to  bozE  or  whisper  Teij  low. — ^FI.  Topij^teror  ttrAiflfr  areprovindalljr 
osed  in  the  sense  of  whisper. — ^Hal.  The  w.  hiat  (pronoonoed  ktt^,  a  boning 
noise,  hnsh  (Rbfi),  husting,  whisper,  spesk  low,  conespond  to  a.  hisii  dlenoe ! 
listen!  In  the  same  wax  answering  to  o.  tusch/  Da.  tys  !  hash !  the  o.  has  Am>> 
Men,  tusckeUt,  to  whisper ;  utchen,  xUehelu,  zSscheln,  to  hiss,  whizz,  fizz,  whisper, 
o.  husek/  represents  anjr  slight  rustling  soond,  the  sound  of  moving  qniddj  through 
the  tar.   '  Husch  !  saasen  wir  hutch  /  dorch  rusch  und  dufchbuscfa.'  '  Husch  t 
was  rauscht  dort  in  den  grtmschen,*  In  this  last  eian^le  it  will  be  seen  tliat  tb^ 
interjection  may  be  undentood  either  as  a  representation  of  the  rustling  sound  that 
is  heard  in  the  bushes,  or  as  an  intimation  to  listen  to  it.    The  Gr.  ^/^^m,  to  give 
die  sound  ai,  to  hiss,  signiHes  also,  to  cry  hush!  to  command  silence^  showing 
that  the  syllable  a«,  hke  the  Fernandian  sia !  was  used  in  the  sense  of  hush. 
Hence  must  be  explained  L:it.  s'llcoy  (Joth.  sUan  (formed  on  the  plan  of  Lat.  te- 
1-0,  to  ay  ^oa),  to  be  hushed  or  silent.  la  Gr.  my^M,  to  be  silent,  tnyal^u,  to  put 
to  silence,  the  root  has  the  form  of  e.  sigfi,  Representing  the  sound  of  a  deep-drawn 
breath,  or  the  whispering  of  the  wind.    In  iUce  manner  the  Sc.  souc/i,  sugh, 
swouch,  sou/,  oE.  swough,  Magy.  sug-,  suh-,  representing  the  sound  of  the  wind,  or 
of  heavy  baMthing,  lead  to  Sc.  souch,  silent,  calm.  To  keep  a  calm  stmck;  to 
keep  souch,  to  keep  silent.— Jam.    Hence  AS.Aftraon, sumgOM, swigan,  o.  sckwei- 
gen,  to  be  silent.    The  syllable  representing  a  whispering  sound  is  sometimes 
raried  by  the  introduction  of  an  /  after  the  initial  w,  J',  or  h.    Thus  from  forms 
like  whisper  (o.  wispem,  wispeln),  whister,  pister,  whist  /  hist  I  we  pass  to  as. 
wlisp  (speaking  with  a  whispering  sound),  lisping,  G.Jlispern,JJiistt'ni,  to  whisper, 
ON.  hlusta,  to  listen,  as.  hli^sl,  geh/'/st,  the  sense  of  hearing.  The  primitive  mute 
then  fiills  aw      leaving  the  initial  /  alone  remaining,  as  in  g.  lispcln,  to  whisper, 
also  to  lisp;  Dli.  lui/sttTeu,  to  whisper,  as  well  as  to  listen  (Kil.)  ;  E.  list  /  synon- 
ymous with  hist  /  hark,  and  thence  the  verb  to  //v/f/. 

The  notion  of  a  suppressed  utterance  of  tlie  voice  is  xcry  generally  conveyed 
by  modifications  of  the  syllable  wm,  re  i>rt^enting  the  sound  made  with  the  closing 
lips;  7nu,  mum,  mut,  muk,  mus,  to  which  are  often  added  a  rhyming  accompani- 
ment on  the  plan  of  such  expressions  as  hugger-mugger,  hullle-lullle,  heltcr-ikclter. 
Thus  we  have  Gr.  /iu;ea'  iiiin  ypv'Cuv,  to  say  neither  mu  nor gru,  not  to  utter  a 
syllable;  I.at,  muttio  or  mutio,  as  e. mutter,  to  say  muf,  to  utter  low  indistinct 
sounds;  Jton  muttire,  nan  dircre  niultuni,  to  keep  silence.  K^uiNalent  phrases  are 
Fr.  tie  sonner  mut;  It.  mm  fare  ne  motto  tie  lotto  (Altieri) ;  Sp.  no  decir  mus  ne 
dius,  ni  mistar  ni  chistar ;  Du.  noch  mikken  nodi  kUik^in ;  g.  nidit  mikkerif  nidit 
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mix  noch  kix  sngcn  ;  Swiss  «iV///  mutz  thuu,  Tlie  form  niujji  may  perhaps  be  from 

a  repetition  of  the  imitative  syllable  mu  mu,  as  in  Vei  munui,  dumb.  It  is  u>>ed  by 

the  author  of  Pierce  Plowman  in  the  sense  of  the  least  utterance,  where^  speaking 

of  the  avarice  of  the  monks,  he  says  that  you  may  sooner 

 mctc  the  mist  on  Malvern  hills 

Than  get  a  mum  of  their  mouths  ere  money  be  them  shewed. 

Hence,  by  ellipse  of  the  negative,  mum  /  silence!  Fr.  Mom/  ne  parlez  plus 
PaLsgr.    In  the  same  way  the  Fr.  uses  mot,  as,  ne  sonnez  mot  /  not  a  syllable ! 
— Trevoux. 

With  ever}'  step  of  the  track  leading  up  to  the  Lat.  mutus,  speechless,  so  clearly 
marked  out,  it  is  impossible  to  hesitate  between  the  formation  of  tlie  word  in  the 
manner  indicated  above,  and  the  derivation  from  Sanscr.  m/?,  to  bind,  maintained 
by  Miiller,  and  firoin  so  glaring  an  example  we  may  take  courage  not  always  to 
regard  the  questioD  as  condosively  settled  by  the  most  confident  production  of 
a  SsDtcrit  root.  Af  the  Fr.  lues  both  m»/  and  mof  /  ai  an  injnnctiou  of 
nleoc^  ID  a  penon  itands  aniai  or  muii  wliea  not  a  mum  or  a  mui  oomai  fiom 
Ilia  moath.  Moreover,  the  lenie  of  apeecUcMneii  »  expreawd  on  the  aame 
principle  in  tbo  moat  diatant  tongues.  Thus  iinom  Magjr.  Jb/Jt^  a  alight  aonnd, 
ia  ftrmed  InUojnit  (identical  with  the  Da.  kikien  in  the  exprewon  noek  mikiem 
mock  MJtken),  to  mntler,  and  Mtia,  dnmb.  The  Vei  awiini,  Mpoogwe  imamm, 
damb,are  eawntially  identical  with  our  immi,  silent*  whence  mmmnurt,  acton  in 
dnmbthow.  Mr  Tyior  qnotet  also  Zola  momata,  to  move  the  mouth  or  lips ; 
Tahitian  omuwio,  to  mnrmor ;  mamu,  to  be  silent ;  Fiji  nomenomo,  Chilian  tlomn, 
to  be  silent  J  Qoidi^  mfln^mute;  Qnichna  amm,  tSknt,  dumb.-— Prim.  Cult.  1. 
185. 

The  ideas  of  silence  and  secresjr  or  concealment  are  so  dosely  connected,  that 
from  /tb(u  we  readily  pass  to  /noHifiwy,  the  secret  rites  of  Greek  worshipy  whence 
s.  mystery,  something  hidden  from  the  comprehension.  In  the  same  wdy  from 
the  representatiTeffdtf  (Sp.  no  dedr  muM  ni  chns)  we  have  Lat  enMso,  to  mutter, 
to  be  silent,  and  thence  Vr,  mtater,  to  hidej  musse,  a  private  hoard.  '  Oil  que 
mutce  les  formens,  est  escommeng^  ^  gens :  qui  aliscondit  fhmienta  maledicetur 
in  populis.'  Cotgrsve  calls  hide-and-seek  the  game  of  musst.  So  also  from  the 
parallel  form  muk  must  probablj  be  explained  the  iimiiliar  Aa^lgeraiaiggvr,  applied 
to  what  is  done  in  secret,  and  mucker,  to  lay  up  a  (secret)  store.  Ezmoor  mug" 
gard  (muttering),  sullen,  diqileased. — ^HalliwelL  Gr.  fivy/t^.  a  muttering. 

HEM  ! 

The  intcrj.  hem  /  ahem/  //m  /  ////m  /  represent  the  sound  made  in  clearing 
the  throat  in  order  to  call  the  attention  of  the  hearer  to  the  sj>eaker.  In  Latin  it 
has  fre<]uently  the  force  of  the  inter],  cn  /  (which  may  be  merely  another  mode 
of  representing  the  same  utterance)  when  the  speaker  points  to  something,  or 
docs  somethimr  to  which  he  wishes  to  call  attention.  Hem  !  Davum  tibi :  Here? 
(pointing)  there  is  Davus  for  you.  Oves  scabrae  sunt,  tarn  glabrae,  hem,  quani 
haec  est  manus : — as  smooth,  see  here  !  as  this  hand.  When  addressed  to  a  person 
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going  away  it  lias  the  effect  of  stopping  him  or  calling  liim  back.  Thus  Du.  hem 
is  explained  by  WViland  an  exclamation  to  make  a  person  stand  still:  hem  I  hoor 
hier,  hallo  !  hark  there.  Mr  Tylor  notices  an  analogous  exclamation  mmaf  '  hallo, 
stop,*  in  tlie  language  of  Fernando  Po.  Then,  as  the  notion  ot  bringing  to  a  stand 
naturally  leads  to  that  ot  .stopping  a  person  in  something  that  he  is  doing,  the 
interj.  ham  /  is  used  in  Hesse  as  a  prohibition  to  children.  Ham  /  ham  f  Don't 
touch  that,  leave  that  alone.  Hum!  Humiiw/  an  interj.  of  prohibition. — Brem. 
Wtb.  Hence  hamin  ho/hi,  to  keep  one  in  check,  to  restrain.  Du  sast  mi 
woU  hamm  hnlln,  you  shall  attmd  to  my  hamm  !  slial!  stay  where  I  chuso,  do 
as  I  direct  {D.inm  il).  The  conversion  of  the  interj.  into  a  verb  gives  Du.  hemmni, 
hammen,  tu  t  all  back  by  crying  ficm  I  (W'ciland),  and  o.  hemmen,  to  restrain,  kwp 
back,  to  st(jp  or  hinder  a  proceeding;  together  with  the  e.  Aem,  to  confine.  '  They 
hem  me  in  on  every  side.'  A  hem*  is  the  doubling  down  which  coofines  the  threads 
of  a  garment  and  hinders  them  firom  ravelling  out. 

The  point  of  greatest  interest  about  the  interj.  hem  is  that  it  offers  a  possible, 
and  as  it  aeema  to  me  a  far  from  improbable,  origin  of  the  pronoun  me,  Gr.Mto-f 
as  shown  in  the  cases  ifiov,  Ifim,  ifii.  We  have  seen  that  the  primaiy  purpoiS 
of  the  interj.  is  to  call  the  attention  of  the  hearer  to  the  presence  of  thm  panoo 
who  utten  the  exclamation,  and  this,  it  mmt  be  obMrred,  is  precisely  the  office  of 
the  pnmoao  me,  which  lignifiet  the  penon  of  the  speaker.  JSHm  k  oftco  wed 
in  l4iti]i  when  the  epeeker  tomt  bit  thooj^ti  opoii  himadf.  Hem  I  miaera 
ocddi !  Ah  wrelcfaed  me !  I  am  kit.  Hem  I  ado  jam  quid  dioere.  Let  me 
aee— I  know  what  70a  would  my.   In  the  line 

Mc,  Mc,  adsuni  qui  feci,  in  me  convcrtite  tela, 

we  might  read  the  passage  without  alteration  of  the  meaning, 

HemI  Html  adnua 

The  nse  of  artieolationa  oomiating  mahilj  of  the  aound  of  m  or  «  to  signify  the 
spealcer  himaelf,  it  to  widely  spread  hi  eveiy  £unily  of  man,  that  thit  mode  of 
designation  matt  be  baaed  on  tome  very  obvious  principio  of  tignificanoe. 

In  an  inteieating  paper  on  thb  pronoont  of  the  fint  and  aeoond  perton  bj  Dr 
Lottner,  in  tlie  Phitological  IVant.  of  1859,  he  thowt  that  in  npwardt  of  teventj 
Negro  langoaget  the  pnmoon  of  the  fint  penon  it  ma,  me,  mi,  mmt,  fM»  ne,  nge, 
ifgit  *h  w«  v><^  snd  n  at  pcraonal  prefixea.  And  tlie  word  it  formed  on  the  tame 
pUm  in  almott  all  firaiiliet  of  hmgn^ge.  In  the  FimUc  family  we  have  Ottiac  eMt* 
Vogul  am.  Lap.  men ;  in  TVirkiah  -m  at  potaetatve  affiz,at  in  ^o^ohii,  mj  ftthcr. 
Then  again  Burmeie  nga,  Cbinete  ngo,  Corean  not,  Aoatraluui  ngai,  Kattia  mga, 
Kol  M^,  amg,  Tamnl  nan,  Baaqoe  m,  CSeoigian  me,  and  among  the  language 
N.  and  S.  America,  ni,  ne,  no,  no,  mye,  in,  one,  am,  &c.  The  Bnahmen  of  the  Cape, 

*  Mr  Tylor  citrs  the  derivation  of  G.  htmtnen,  *  to  stop,  check,  restrain/  firom  the  interj. 
Ami/  signifying  stop  I  as  an  obvious  extamvagaiioe.  There  is  lumcver  so  dose  a  oonnectioB 
in  mwinfng  between  the  inteijection  aiMl  the  verb,  tiutt  itIiBOteatjtomderstuid  thegroonds 
ofthttcoBtiiiefinnatheinottlhof  onewholidly  adnitathelflgitiai^  falter- 
jecdona. 
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wImm  pcoMOD  of  tbe  fint  penoo  is  wfitten  mm  bf  Lfehtemldn,  pwiwihlj  letaia 
tkft  porart  17|M  of  tbe  capwkm,  the  principle  of  wJiiehappeento  be  tbe  oonfiiie* 
meot  of  tbe  Toioe  within  tbe  penoo  of  the  speaker,  bj  tbe  dome  of  the  Bpt  or 
teetb  ia  tbe  vtteranoe  of  tbe  foiiiide  «,  n,  ng*  It  is  oertein  tbit  ^trnMng  of  tbie 
kind  it  UAt  when  we  •onnd  tbe  voice  tbroqgfa  the  noie  in  an  inarticiibite  waj 
with  doted  lips,  in  oitler  to  intimate  that  we  are  keeping  ourtboi|gblitooamlvei» 
and  are  not  pupitied,  or  do  not  cboote,  to  give  them  toh  in  speech.  The  sound 
wbich  we  utter  on  such  an  occasion  appeals  in  writing  in  the  shape  of  tbe  tateij. 
km  I  and  a^  it  marks  the  absorption  of  the  speaker  in  his  own  thoQgbts,  it  might 
naturally  be  used  to  detignate  bimtelf  in  tbe  earlj  lispings  of  language  before  the 
development  ol  the  personal  pronouns  :  in  other  wordi«  it  might  terve  as  the  haait 
of  the  proHonn  me.  Nor  it  tbe  formation  of  tbe  pronoon  on  picb  a  jdan  fay  any 
means  a  new  suggestion. 

Tbe  Grammarian  Nigidius  (as  tjtioted  by  A.  Gellint,  1.  z.  c.  4)  Mwrti  that  in 
proooancing  the  pronoun  of  the  fint  penoo  {fgo,  miki,  not),  we  hem  in»  at  it 
wer^  tbe  tncatb  within  ourselves  (spiritum  qu»i  intra  nosmetipaot  ooercemnt), 
and  benoe  he  conceives  that  the  word  is  naturally  adapted  to  the  meaning  it  ex« 
preases.  He  probably  felt  the  truth  of  the  principle  iu  the  case  of  me,  and  blun- 
deringly extended  it  to  ego,  in  the  pronunciation  of  which  tliere  is  certainly  no 
bemming  in  of  the  voice.  It  is  of  the  nasals  m,  n,  ng  only  that  this  character 
can  properly  be  affirmed,  and  these,  as  we  have  seen,  seem  to  be  inditl'erently 
employed  as  the  basis  of  me  and  its  correlatives  all  over  the  globe.  Plato  in  the 
Cratylus  speaks  of  the  letter  n  as  keeping  the  sound  within  the  speaker,  and  on 
that  principle  irapliciily  explains  the  meaning  of  the  preposition  iv,  io»  which  is 
the  mere  articulation  of  the  consonantal  sound  in  question. 

Tbe  application  ot  an  intcrj.  signifying  5ft>  here  /  to  the  sense  of  mc,  would 
be  strictly  parallel  to  the  use  of  It.  ci  and  vi,  properly  sigiiif  \  ing  hvre  and  tJu  re,  in 
the  sense  of  us  and  you.  Other  instances  of  a  hke  nature  are  gi\cn  by  v. 
Humboldt  in  his  essay  on  the  connection  between  the  adverbs  of  place  and  the 
personal  pronouns.  Thus  in  the  language  of  Tonga,  rwe/  siguilics  hither,  motion 
towards  the  speaker  j  atu,  motion  from  the  speaker  to  the  person  spoken  to,  and 
these  ]>3rticles  are  u'^ed  in  construction  (like  It.  ci  and  r/)  for  jue  or  us  and  you. 
*  Bea  bche  vit-i  he  tunga  fatine'=when  spoke  hither  the  several  women,  i.e. 
when  several  women  spoke  to  me  or  us.  So  tala,  to  tell }  tdla  met,  to  tell 
hither,  to  tell  me  or  us  ;  tdla  tu,  to  tell  thither,  to  tell  you.  Here  we  seem  to 
have  the  very  lornvs  of  the  Lat.  pronoun^,  me  and  tu,  for  which  it  is  remarkable 
that  t!ie  Tonga  has  t(jtally  clitfcrcnt  words,  au  and  coy.  In  Armenian  there  is  a 
sutiix  V,  whieh  originally  means  tJtis  or  here,  but  takes  the  meaning  of  /  and  /////. 
Thus  hair-<t,  this  father,  I  a  father,  my  father.  Iu  American  slang  a  man  s^Hjaki 
of  himself  as  this  child. 

Another  constquence  of  the  closing  of  the  mouth  in  the  utterance  of  the 
sound  of  m  or  ii  may  explain  the  use  of  those  arliculalions  in  expressing  rejec- 
tion, refusal,  negation.  Tiie  earliest  type  of  rejection  is  the  closing  of  the 
uiouth,  and  the  aversion  of  the  head  from  the  prulfcred  breast,  and  the  inherent 
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propriety  of  the  symbolism  is  obvMKii.   De  BnMM  obiennef  that  the  articuUtkmi 
II  and  St  both  of  which  he  ooniden  at  umI  •oaodi,  are  naturally  adapted  to  sig- 
nify negation  or  contrariety,  giving  at  examples  the  words  v[finity  and  It.  ^for- 
iutuUo,    He  overlooks  the  £act,  however,  that  this  It.  #  it  mecclj  the  remnant  of 
a  Lat.  dis,  and  gives  no  other  eumple  of  the  supposed  negative  power  of  the 
letter.   Moreover,  the  reason  he  suggests  for  attributing  such  a  significance  to 
the  nasals  is  nmply  absurd.  Of  the  two  channebyhesays  (ch.  xiv.  §  29),  by  which 
the  voice  is  emitted,  the  nose  is  tlie  least  used,  and  it  changes  the  tound  of  the 
vowel,  which  adapts  it  for  the  interjection  of  doubt,  and  for  the  expreision  of 
the  privative  idea.    The  expression  of  n^;ation  by  means  of  nasals  is  exemplified 
in  Goth,  ni,  Lat.  ne,  in  (in  composiiion),  Gr.  fiij,  Masai  (E.  Africa)  emme,  erne,  m-  ; 
Vei  ma ;  Haussa  ii,  ti,  representing  a  sound  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  convey  a 
correct  idea  by  visible  signs. —  Schou.    Mr  Tylor  cites  Botocudo  yna  (making 
the  loudness  of  the  sound  indicate  the  strength  of  the  negation) ;  Tupi  aan,  aani  ; 
Guato  7;?aw  ;  Miranha  ?ia«i ;  Qu'ichua  a  in  a,  in  a  nan  {whence  manatnni,  to  deny)  ^ 
Quiche  ma,  man,  mana ;   Galla  hn,  hin,  hm  ;   Coptic  an,  emmm,  en,  mmn  i 
Feniandian  'ni,  all  signifying  uou 

ENJOYMENT  AND  DISGUST. 

The  most  universal  and  direct  source  of  pleasure  in  animal  life  is  the  appe- 
tile  for  food,  and  it  is  accordingly  from  this  source  that  are  taken  the  types  used 
in  expressing  the  ideas  of  gratification  or  dislike.  The  savage  expresses  his  ad- 
miration and  plcasvire  by  smacking  his  lips  or  rubbing  his  belly,  as  if  relishing 
food  or  rejoicing  in  a  liearty  meal ;  he  indicates  distaste  and  rejection  by  sigusof 
spitting  out  a  nauseous  mouthful.  Thus  Petherick,  speaking  of  a  tribe  of  negroes 
on  the  Uj)i>er  Nile,  says,  *The  astonishment  and  delight  of  these  people  at  our 
display  of  beads  was  great,  and  was  expressed  by  laughter  and  a  general  rubbini^ 
of  their  bellies.' — Eg}'pt  and  the  Nile,  p.  44S.  And  similar  evidence  is  adtiuced 
by  Leichardt  from  the  remoter  savages  in  Australia.  '  They  very  much  admired 
our  horses  and  bullocks,  and  particularly  our  kangaroo-dog.  They  expressed 
their  admiration  by  a  peculiar  smacking  or  clacking  with  their  mouth  and  lips.' 
— Australia,  p.  336. 

The  syllable  sniac/c,  by  which  we  represent  the  sound  made  by  the  lips  or 
tongue  in  kissing  or  tasting,  is  used  in  English,  Swedish,  German,  Polish,  ice.,  in 
the  sense  of  taste.  Du.  iViacck,  taste  3  sf/uu'i  klic,  sweet,  palatal)Ie,  agreeable  to 
the  taste.  In  the  Finnish  languages,  w  hich  do  not  atliuit  of  a  double  consonant 
at  the  beginning  of  words,  the  loss  of  the  initial  s  gives  Esthonian  maggo,  makko, 
taste;  magguSf  tnakhe.  Fin.  mak'ia,  sweet,  well-tasting j  tnalskia,  to  smack  the 
lips ;  maisto,  taste  j  tmusJHs,  a  smack,  a  kiss,  also  relishing  food,  delicacies.  The 
initial  1  it  lott  also  in  Fris.  macke,  to  kiss.  The  initial  consonant  is  somewhat 
varied  without  impairing  the  imitative  ^SocX  in  Bohemian  tnUukoA,  to  tmadt  in 
eating  j  ai/anboimai  delicacies ;  and  in  fin.  watlia,  o.  kMiKhen,  to  imack  with 
the  month  in  eating,  thowing  the  origin  of  Lettnh  matdMu,  o.  luuekiah  to  bo 
nice  in  eating,  to  love  delicadet ;  nitdurd,  datntiet. 
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Again,  we  hm  seen  that  Leichardt  eroploys  the  iTUablcs  madk  and  tiadk  as 
equally  appropriate  to  represent  the  sound  made  by  the  tongue  and  pabte  in  the 
enjoyment  of  tasty  fbod»  and  in  French,  claquer  de  la  kmgue  is  employed  for  the 
same  purpose.  We  spsait  of  a  elkk  with  the  tongue  thoqgh  we  do  not  happen 
to  apply  it  to  the  sma^  hi  tasting.  The  Wekh  has  guf^fksgUe  (gwrfus,  lip),  a 
amack  with  the  lips»  a  kiss.  From  this  souree  then  we  may  derire  Grr.  ykmeitt 
swvet,  analogous  to  Du.  smaedUic,  Fin.  ma/^  fipom  the  imitative  mack.  The 
soond  of  an  initial  d  or  ^  is  readily  confounded  with  that  of  il  ot  tU,M  some 
people  prononnoe  gbue,  dlmte,  and  formerly  iGdk  was  used  where  we  now  say 
cUdL  Thaa  Cotgrave  renders  F^.  niquet,  a  tnicfce,  ilkk,  snap  with  the  fingers. 
The  same  combination  is  found  in  Bdi.  Ua^kaA,  to  smack  in  eatbg,  Uetkati,  to 
dap  hands;  and  Lat.  Hleppmi,  paratfel  with  telopms,  a  pep  or  click  with  the 
month.  From  the  sound  of  a  smack  represented  by  the  form  Ukk  or  dliek  I 
woold  esplatn  Lat  delkuf,  anythhig>one  takes  pleasure  in,  delight,  dai^ngs  to- 
gether with  the  oqgnate  delkaHu,  what  one  smadn  one's  chops  at,  dainty,  nice, 
agreeable,  as  oocmptiom  of  an  earlier  fonn,  dUcuB,  dUcatus.  And  as  we  have 
supposed  Gr.  ykmAt  (glykys)  to  be  derived  from  the  form  elkk  otgUek,  so  firom 
i&eJk  or  dUek  would  be  fonned  dlykis  or  dluAis  (dlucis),  and  nltimatdy  dulds, 
sweety  the  radical  identity  or  rather  parallelism  of  which  with  ykmeic  has  been 
recognised  on  the  principle  of  such  an  inversion.  When  the  sound  of  an  initial 
dordl  became  distasteful  to  Latin  ears,  it  would  be  slurred  over  in  different 
ways,  and  diucu  would  pass  into  dufcis  by  inverting  the  places  of  the  liquid  and 
vowel,  while  the  insertion  of  an  e  in  dlicue,  dlicatus,  as  in  the  vulgar  vmberella 
for  ufiArella,  would  produce  delicitB,  dtlicaius.  It  is  true  that  an  intrusive 
Yowel  in  such  cases  as  the  forq^oing  is  commonly  (though  not  univenally)  short, 
but  the  long  e  In  these  words  may  have  arisen  foom  their  being  erroneously  re* 
garded  as  compounds  with  the  preposition  de, 

POOB  ! 

The  attitude  of  dislike  and  r^ection  is  typified  by  signs  of  spitting  out  an 
unsavoury  morsel,  as  dearly  as  the  feelings  of  admiration  and  pleasure  by  signs 
of  the  relishing  of  food.  Thus  Grawaine  Douglas  expresses  his  disgust  at  the  way 
in  which  the  harmonious  lines  of  Viigil  were  mangled  by  incompetent  traus- 
lators. 

Hk  ornate  goldin  verses  mare  tlian  fftt, 
IsfUkfirdissfUttowtt  idmat  spylte 
By  sac  sue  widiL— 5. 44. 

'Would  to  God  thenfoie  that  we  were  come  to  such  a  detestation  and  loathing 
of  lying  that  we  would  evm  spatiU  at  ii,  and  cr>'  fy  upon  it  and  all  that  use  it.* — 
Dent*s  Pathway  in  HalliwelL  The  Swediahj^fsigiUfiesapittle,  and  also  derision, 
contempt,  insolL  The  traveller  Leichardt  met  with  the  same  mode  of  eiqireision 
among  the  savages  of  Austrdia.  'The  men  commenced  talking  to  them,  but 
gccttionally  interrupted  their  peaches  by  spitting  and  uttering  a  noise  like^eeft/ 
p9oh/  apparently  expressive  of  their  disgust.' — ^p.  189.   It  is  probable  that  this 
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Australian  interjection  was,  in  fact,  identical  with  our  own  pooh  /  and  like  it,  in- 
tended to  TCfueient  the  sound  of  spitting,  for  which  purpose  Burton  in  his  African 
travels  uses  the  native  tooA/  'To-o-h!  Tuh!  exclaims  the  Muzimga,  ^itdxig 
with  disgust  upon  the  ground.' — Lake  Regions  of  Africa,  2.  246. 

The  sound  of  spitting  is  reprinted  iudiflerently  witli  an  initial  />,  as  in  Maori 
puhwa,  to  spit  out ;  Lat.  spuere,  to  spit ;  respuere  (to  spit  back),  to  reject  with  dis- 
dain ;  despturtf  to  express  disgust  or  disdain  ;  or  with  an  initial  /,  as  in  Sanscr. 
t'kACk^f  the  sound  of  spitting;  Pers.  thu  kerdan,  Chinook  mamook  tnoh,  Chilian 
tuvaUw  (to  nudce  thu^  iooh,  tuv),  to  spitj  Arabic  tujl,  spittle;  Gal  la  twm/  re- 
presenting the  sound  of  spitting ;  tufa,  to  spit  j  tufada,  to  spit,  to  despise,  scorn, 
disdain ;  with  which  may  be  joined  English  tuj^,  to  spit  like  a  cat.  In  Greek 
wrim  the  imiWion  m  fcndefed  more  vivid  by  theunioaof  both  the  initkil  lonndi. 

BLURT  I  FBT!  TROT2? 

The  feelings  of  one  dwelling  on  his  own  merits  and  angr}'  at  the  short- 
comings of  anotiier  are  marked  by  a  I'rowning  brow,  a  set  jaw,  and  inflated  checks, 
while  the  breath  is  drawti  in  deep  inspirations  and  sent  out  in  puffs  through  the 
nostril  and  passive  lips.  Hence  the  expressions  of  breathing  vengeance^  fuming  with 
angeTj  swdUing  with  pride. 

Sharp  breaths  of  anger  pufltxl 
Her  lairy  nostrils  out. — Tennyson. 

The  sound  of  hard  breathing  or  blowing  is  represented  by  the  syllables  pu/T,  huff', 
irhij/',  whence  a  hujj'  is  a  tit  of  ill-temper ;  to  huff,  to  swell  with  indignation  or 
pride,  to  bluster,  to  storm. — Johnson.  The  It.  liffa  is  explained  in  Thomas' 
Italian  Dictionary  *  the  despising  blast  of  the  mouth  which  we  call  shirping/ 
Brescian  lofa,  to  breathe  hard,  to  puff,  especially  with  anger. — Melchiori.  Then, 
as  ill-will  vents  itself  in  derision,  buffa,  leffa,  a  jest,  a  trick;  b^art^  to  trick  Of 
cheat  J  b^arsi,  to  laugh  at ;  buffone,  a  jester,  a  buffoon. 

When  the  putf  of  anger  or  disdain  is  uttered  with  exaggerated  feeling  it  pro- 
duces an  explosive  sound  with  the  lips,  represented  by  the  syllable  blurt ,  which 
was  formerly  used  as  an  interjection  of  defiance.  *  Blurt  I  master  constable/  a 
fig  for  the  constable.  Florio  speaks  of  *a  blurt  with  one's  mouth  in  scorn  or  de- 
rision.' To  blurt  a  thing  out  is  to  bring  it  out  with  a  sudden  explosion  m  if  spit- 
ting something  out  of  tiie  mootb.  A  blirt  greetixg  in  Scotch  is  a  bont  of 
ciying. 

A  contemptuous  whiff  or  blurt  is  otherwi^  represented  by  the  sounds  Ji,  pi, 
prt,  tt,  trt.  Thus  w.  ufft  /  is  explained  by  Davis,  vox  abhorrentis  et  ttprobrantis. 
IfQft,  a  scorn  or  slight,  a  fie ;  uiftio,  to  cry  shame  or  fie,  to  pash  awajr  with  dis- 
approbation.— Lewis.  Sanscr.  phut,  phAt,  imitative  sound  of  blou  ing ;  expression 
of  disregard,  indignation,  anger.»fien&y.  The  It.  petto,  a  blurt,  petieggiare, 
peiiacchiare,  to  blurt  with  the  month  or  lips  (Fl.),  Fr.  pHorade,  a  noise  made  with 
the  mouth  in  contempt  (Sadler),  explain  the  inteijectioDS  on, putt/  Da.  pytt  /  Sw. 
pyt  I  pshaw  I  tttt !  nonsense !  Norman  pHj  poor  impowr  on  rife&oe  afaMdo. — 
Decorde. 
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Srom  the  latter  ibnnof  the  interjectkm  we  hm  b.  pH,  •  fit  of  iU-hnmonror 
•  «f  anger  j  to  mkt  pet,  to  take  hufi^  to  take  ofienoe  i  ptttuK  p— icmtte,  ill-ha« 
■aoared.  To  pet  a  child  ii  to  indulge  it  io  ill-hamonr,  and  thence  a  pet,  a  darling, 
an  indolged  child  or  animal  Then  at  a  child  givei  vent  to  his  ill-humoar  hf 
tbrarting  oat  his  lips  and  making  a  snout,  or  making  a  lip,  as  it  is  called  in  nursery 
langnage,  a  hanging  lip  is  called  a  pet  Hp  in  the  N.  of  England.  To  poK/,  in  Do- 
▼onshire  to  poutch  otpmile,  Illyrian  ptiHtise,  Magyar  pUiyesxini  {pithf,  a  blurt 
with  the  mouth),  Genevese  fmn  la  poiU,  signify  to  show  ill-will  by  thrusting 
out  the  lips.  Hence  GcnefCie  poitm,  ponting,  siilky ;  Magy.  piltyasx,  having 
projecting  lipsj  Genevete  pottes,  Prov.  pofz,  lips;  Languedoc  pot,  pout,  a  lip; 
poutet,  a  kiss;  pemiimno,  a  darling.  Again,  as  in  the  cnsc  of  It.  hu^a,  l-^ffa, 
abore-mentioned,  we  pass  from  the  expression  of  ill-will  to  the  noti(Mi  of  a  dis* 
f^greeable  turn  in  Da.  pudt,  Sw.  pttis  (to  be  compared  with  Devon.  pniick\  «. 
^5^,  a  trick. 

The  lL.iiU/  (an  exclamation  used  forchecking  or  rebuking — ^Webster)  seemi 
to  represent  an  explosion  from  the  tongiie  instead  of  the  lips,  and  gives  rise  to  the 
provincial  tutty,  ill-tempered,  sullen  (Hal.),  and  probably  tut-mtrnthBd^  having  a 
prqiecting  under) aw ;  on.  tola,  snout  |  Sw.  tui.  Da.  iad,  a  spout,  compared  to 
the  projecting  lips  of  a  sulky  dhild. 

A  more  forcible  repreMntation  of  the  explosive  soimd  is  given  by  the  Intro- 
ductioo  of  an  r,  as  in  oir.  prutia  d  kesta,  to  sound  with  the  lips  to  a  hocBe  in 
order  to  make  him  go  on;  Sw.  pfusta,  to  snort,  to  sneeze;  Magy.  prustz, 
ptrHssx,  as  well  as  tiissx,  iriissx,  sneeze.  The  resemblance  of  a  jneeze  to  a  blurt 
of  contempt  is  witnessed  by  the  expression  of  a  thing  not  to  be  sneezed  ai,  not  to 
beseemed.  Thus  the  Mng}'.  forms  afford  a  good  illustration  of  the  oe.  in- 
terjections of  scorn.  Prut  I  Ptrot !  Tprot  /  £.  Tut!  Fr.  Trut/  and  o.  Trotz/ 

The  Manuel  des  Pecdi^,  treating  of  the  sin  of  Pride,  takes  as  first  example 
the  man 

— that  is  unbnxome  aU 
Ayens  his  fader  spirital, 

And  scyth  FnU  I  for  thy  cursyng,  prest— i.  301  & 

Hence  are  formed  the  oi.  prute,  pnmi,  now  written  proud,  and  the  Northern 
E.  prmtitM,  to  hold  up  the  head  with  pride  and  disdam  (Halliwell),  which  in  the 
West  of  E.  (with  invernon  of  the  liquid  and  vowel)  takes  the  fiwm  of  pari,  to 
pout,  to  be  sulky  or  sullen,  e.  pntten,  Du.  prailm,  to  sulk;  pntdg,  pmi, 
surly,  proud,  arrqgant.  Then,  as  befinet,  passing  finm  the  figure  of  a  contemptu- 
ous gesture  to  a  piece  of  oonlen^tuoas  treatment  we  have  o«.  pntia,  to  pUy  a 
trick;  preUr,  a  trick.  And  m  firom  the  tbtm  pet/ putt/  was  derived  Swim 
Bomanoe  potte,  a  lip,  so  fimm  pnU  /  may  be  explained  obo.  pnrt,  a  lip^  and 
figurativdy  a  margin  or  border. 

The  imitation  of  the  exphMive  sound  with  an  initial  tr,  as  in  Mi^.  Hlssxen* 
n$,  to  sneeio  gives  It.  inueare,  to  blnrt  or  pop  with  one's  Up  or  mouth  (FL)  j 
iTMCfo  4&  IMfu,  Fr.  true,  a  bhvting  or  .popping  with  the  lips  or  toi^gue  to  en- 
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ooun^  •  hofWj  o«.  tmtUh  to  make  a  ooiie  of  mcfa  a  description  in  dMng 
animals :  vox  est  instigantis  vel  agentb  eqoot  ant  armeota. — Godmund.  Hence 

inU/  (an  tbteij.  importing  indignation),  tmh,  tnt^fyman  (Cot);  from 
which  we  pan  to  Sw.  dialect  iruia,  to  pout  with  the  lipt»  make  a  snout  i  inUas, 
to  be  out  of  temperi  irmi,  a  snoni;,  maale,  spoot  From  the  same  aonioe  is  the 
o.  irmiM,  troU,  iniM,  expressing  ill-will,  scofn,  defiance.  TmtMmi/ do  not  snlk. 
— Kladderadatsch.  ThM  biettm,  to  bid  defiance;  iroiMeH,  to  defy,  to  be  fiorwacd 
or  obstinate,  to  pout  or  soU^  to  be  prond  of;  Iralajf,  haqgfatj,  insolent,  perverse, 
peevish,  snlky.— Oriebe.  Dn.  ireteK,  iorien,  to  Irritate,  insult ;  Valenctan  Irotar, 
to  deride,  to  make  a  jest  oC  Sc.  dort,  pet,  snUen  homoor;  to  iake  ike  darit-p  to 
be  in  a  pet  J  dorty,  pettish,  saucy,  dainty. 

A  qiedal  application  of  the  eidamation  of  impatience  and  di^easore  is  to 
send  an  inftrior  packing  fiom  one*a  presence.  Urns  from  true,  representing  a 
blurt  with  the  mouth,  is  to  be  explained  It.  trueean,  to  send,  to  trudge  or  pack 
away  nimbly  (Fl.)  irucea  via/  he  cff  with  you*  Venetian  tnsare,  to  send 
away«  TheexdamaUon  in  Gaelktakesthefiirmof  <nrtf/ beoff,  saidtoadog, 
or  t  person  in  contempt  (Macalpiac).  In  oa.  fnui /  was  used  in  the  same 
way. 

Lyere— was  mnrhcr  wdcomc^  Ibr  liis  musft  tales 

Om  al  jhoBled,  and  yhoU^  anttM— Fien  FL  Vis.  v.  1316. 

To  Aele  IriMt  is  an  exact  equhralent  ot  o.  lro£f  Steles.  In  Modem  £.  the  expres- 
sion suiyives  in  the  shape  of  ttmdgt. 

This  tale  once  told  none  other  speech  prevailed, 

But  pack  and  tm^l*  /     kyMie  was  to  kmg.— Gasooigne. 

pauoh!  fib! 

There  b  a  strong  analogy  between  the  senses  of  taste  and  smell,  as  between 
sight  and  hearing.  When  we  are  sensible  of  an  odour  which  pleases  us  we  snufT 
np  the  air  through  the  nostrils,  as  we  eageriy  swallow  food  that  is  agreeable 
to  the  palate;  and  as  we  spit  out  a  disi^greeable  monel,  ao  we  rgect  an  ofiens- 
hre  odour  by  stopping  the  nose  and  driving  out  the  infrcted  air  through  the 
protruded  lips,  with  a  noise  of  which  various  representations  are  exhiUted  in  the 
InteijectioDsofdiqriiit.  ^PifiT!  FhewiPhitl'  exdaims  a  popular  writer,— 'they 
have  all  the  significance  of  those  exdamatoiy  whi  A  which  we  propd  firom  our 
lipa  when  we  are  compelled  to  hold  our  noses.*— Punch.  Sept  a,  1863. 

The  sound  of  blowing  is  imitated  all  over  the  worid  by  syllables  like  wUw.Jk, 
pi.  The  hitefj.  whew  /  represents  a  forcible  expiration  through  the  protruded 
lips,  *  a  sound  like  that  of  a  hal^fisnned  whistle  expressiog  astonishment,  soora,  or 
dtsUke'  (Webster).  Sc.  fiAtw,  mm.wJkew,  expresses  the  sound  made  by  a  body 
passing  rapidly  through  the  air.  7b  whew,  Maori  wkfit,  to  whistle ;  wkiu,  a  stroke 
with  a  wh^ ;  kowkduMh  to  blow,  to  winnow. 

The  derivatives  from  the  form  pic  oryic  an  extremely  munerous.  oir.  pirn, 
^KJeH,  pfmsm^pmtUn,  Gr.  fw^,  lJih.p4M,puiiu,p4id,G9d,  fmih  (pronounced 
fmh),  Illyr.  pukaA,  Fin.  pMata,  puKHa,  Hawaii  pdU,  Maori  puhipuhi,  ptqdii. 
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Qaicfanapafibait  (Tylor),  Zulu  pupuza,  Malay puput,  to  puffor  Uo«r.  TheSinicrit 
pdt,  pMU,  imhadve  Kmnd  of  blowing  (Benfejr),  with  puphua,  the  Inngi,  maybo 
compi^  with  Maori  piUka,  to  pant>  and  puAa-p^Jka,  the  loiigi.  Again,  we  have 
Magy./uni/y^,  Galla  ^tg^  «^a,  Qiiicii6p«£a  (Tylor),  Sc.  It.  £i(^arr, 
X.       to  blow. 

Ffom  fomif  like  the  foregoing  we  poai  to  the  inteijections  expiearing  disgast 
atftbidsnMlL  Sanden  in  hiteioeUent  o.  dicdooaiyeiphhit  ^/ asaninteij. 
K|HtiiBnting  the  sound  made  bj  Mowing  through  the  bardj  opened  lipa,  and 
thence  egprawng  the  rqection  oif  anything  nasQr.  'Ha^K4/ wieatankder  alte 
miat.'  Tbe  tense  of  diigost  at  a  bed  smell  is  expressed  m  like  manner  by  Lat. 
pkm/pku  /  Jk/Ji/  (FoKdl.)^  Venetian  puh/Jl/ (Pfetriarehi),  Fr.pmiah/  Ji  t 

It  is  obvioas  that  the  ntleianoe  of  these  inteijections  of  ^^gnst  has  the  efiect 
of  annonncin§^  in  the  most  dhect  manner,  tlie  presence  of  a  bad  smell,  and  if  the 
utterance  is  aooompanied  bjr  gestures  pointiug  out  a  particular  object  it  will  be 
eqaivalent  to  an  assertion  that  the  thing  stinks  or  is  rotten.  It  will  then  be 
necessary  only  to  clothe  the  significant  syllable  in  grammatical  forms  in  order  to 
get  verbs  or  nouns  expressing  ideas  connected  with  the  notion  of  offensive  smell. 
Accmdiogly  we  have  SumcT.  pH,  pUtika,  stinking;  pUti,  putrid,  stinking  matter^ 
civet  ;  p4y,  to  stink,  to  putrefy  j  Gr.  iruflw,  to  rot  j  Lat.  puteo,  putor,  putuUts, 
puter,  putresco,  pus  i  Ft.  puer,  to  stink  ;  OFr.  pulant,  stinking.  The  Zulu  says 
that  the  'meat  says  pu,'  meaning  that  it  stinks.  Timorese  poop,  putrid;  Quich^ 
po/itr,  to  rot;  puz,  rottenness;  Tupi  puxi,  nasty  (Tylor).  At  the  same  time 
from  a  furni  corresponding  to  Bret.yb«/  and  faugh  /  the  Lat.  has  fopteo  and 
ffptidus,  fetid,  alongside  of  fn/fco  and  putidus.  From  the  form  Ju  /  are  Old  Norse 
Juinu,  rotten  ;  fttki,  stench  or  anything  stinking  ;  stinking,  rotten  ;  fflldt 

stench.  In  the  Gotliic  Testament  the  disciple  sjx.'aking  of  the  body  of  Lazarus 
says  Jah  J'uls  ist  :  by  this  time  he  stinketh.  Modern  Norse  ful,  disgusting,  of  bad 
taste  or  smell,  troublesome,  vexatious,  angry,  bitter.  Han  va  fttl  aat  os,  he  was 
enraged  with  us.  The  k.  equivalent  is Jou/,  properly  ill  smelling,  then  anything 
opposed  to  our  taste  or  requirements,  loathsome,  ugly  in  look,  dirty,  turbid  (of 
water),  rainy  and  stormy  (of  the  weather),  unfair,  underhand  in  the  transactions  of 
life.  ON.  Fuh^rdi,  foul  words;  Julmeruii,  a  scoundrel.  From  the  adjective  again 
are  derived  the  verb  to  JiU  or  d^le,  to  make  foul  j  and  ^Ith,  that  which  makes 
foul. 

The  disagreeable  impressions  of  smell  produce  a  much  more  vivid  repugnance 
than  those  of  taste,  and  being  besides  sensible  to  all  around,  they  afford  the  most 
conveniant  type  of  moml  reprobation  and  displeasure.  And  probably  the  earliest 
«xpressioa  of  these  feeHngs  wonld  occur  hi  teaching  rleanliness  to  the  infant. 

•  This  rqiresentation  of  the  sound  of  blowing  or  breathing  may  not  improbably  be  the 
origin  of  the  root /u,  Sanscrit  ^Au,  of  the  verb  to  be.  The  negro  who  is  without  tlie  verb  fo  be 
in  hit  own  language  supplies  its  place  by  live.  He  says,  Your  bat  no  lib  that  place  you  put  him 
fab-iFaRai^  CiMp.  Lmg.  p.  $4.  Orig.  Lang.  p.  10$.  A  cMd  of  my  acqnainfnfr  would  my^ 
mcieltAiirf  whcrsisitt  Nowtbabieathisimlnnally  tskcaasdietyptoriiii. 
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REPROBATION.  HATE. 


The  integectioo  fy !  tOBpamm  in  the  fine  imtflMe  the  speaker's  teme  of  a  bed 
•meUthofcitbaedlDthecliildianichftiiiiiiiMreiton^^  do 
not  touch  that;  do  not  do  that }  and  then  fcnerallj,  Yon  hawe  done  aoaMthing 
displeasing  to  me,  someddog  of  which  jon  oiq^  to  be  arfiimeil  Leon  Brid^o* 
man,  who  was  born  deaf  and  blind,  ned  to  utter  the  sound  ^  or  Jl  when  dis- 
pleased at  being  tonched  bgr  straqgen. 

When  mod  ins  figuratifesenie  toeapressuMMal  leprobation  theinterj.  oftea 
aMomes  a  stightly  difleventlbnn  fiom  that  which  fiapnsws.di^gnst  at  a  bad  smelL 
Hins  in  m^Jkng^  I  arfik/  eapitsi  6ngmi,JS§/  leprobation.  In  o.  perhaps 
or^ki/  arechid^emplogred  mamocslsensei^U/  orjl/  with  icspecttosnidL 
J^l^  £ck  OM  /  fifk  die  atenidlcii «»  /  sitame  oo  tliem.  But  the  line  cannot  bn 
▼eiy  distindlj  drawn,  and  hi.  Flatt  Dentsch  the  eiprarion  hJkSk  mf  as  m 
Gfisons  /  shame  oo  yoa.  Fr.^/ conmMNiljrezpreaesreprabetiaii,biit  itis 
also  used  with  teqiect  to  ameU.  Ft  /  qa'il  sent  nanvais.  Faire  d*ane  chosc^  to 
tnm  ap  one*s  nose  at  it,  to  despise  it. 

When  we  consider  that  siiame  is  the  pain  idt  at  the  repiobaUon  of  those  t» 
wlioni  we  loolc  with  rererenoe,  induding  oar  own  consdeooe^  and  when  we 
observe  the  equivalence  of  expressions  liloe  |^  dicl  JJkm  ym,  and  shame  tm 
3f0K,  we  shall  easily  believe  that  pu!  sa  an  expression  of  reprehension,  is  the 
source  of  Lat.  pudety  it  shames  me,  it  cries  pu  !  on  me;  pudeo,  I  lie  under  pu  / 
I  am  ashamed.  In  like  manner  repudlo  is  to  be  explained  as  I  pooh  back,  I 
throw  back  with  disdain ;  and  probably  refuto,  to  reject,  disdain,  disapprove,  is 
derived  in  the  same  way  from  the  other  form  of  the  interj.  fu  !  being  thus 
analogous  to  G.pjuicri,  anpfuien,  K.  fr/ne,  to  cry  fie!  on.  to  exj)ress  displeasure: 
cin  fynte  hund,  a  scolded  dog.  Tlie  expression  then  passes  on  to  signify  the  feel- 
ings which  prompt  the  utterance  of  the  iiitcrj. ;  disgust,  abhorrence,  hate.  Thus 
from  Kuss.  J'u/  is  formed  fukal  (properly  to  cry  fu/),  to  abhor,  to  loathe;  from 
^•J?^  '  J^^  ^  jffioidd,  loathsome;  Jfuiddio,  to  loathe,  to  detest;  and  so  doubtless 
from  the  same  form  of  the  interj.  is  to  be  explaintd  the  Goth.  J'jan,  ok.JJJ,  as. 
Jiari,  to  hate,  and  thence  Goih.  Jijand,  G.J'eifid,  an  enemy,  and  oa.JJandi,  pro- 
perly an  enemy,  then,  as  e.  Jiend,  the  great  enemy  of  the  human  race.  From 
ihe  same  source  are  E.fot  {ovt.Jidi  f)  and  feud^  enmity  or  deadly  quarrel. 

The  aptness  of  the  figure  by  wluch  the  natural  disgust  at  stench  is  made  the 
type  of  the  ftelings  of  hatred,  is  witnessed  by  the  expression  of  '  stinking  in  the 
nostrils  *  said  of  anything  that  is  peculiarly  hateliil  to  us. 

ftoftssor  MtlUer  objects  to  the  foregoing  derifations  that  thef  oonlbond  to- 
gdher  the  Sanscrit  roots  to  decay,  tlie  aooroe  of  puteo,  and  n,fmd,  and  ply, 
to  hate,  corresponding  to  Jijan  znd^fiemd  (II.  93).  But  he  does  not  explain 
wliere  he  supposes  the  conliisioo  to  take  plao^  and  there  is  in  troth  no  innairtu 
ency  between  the  doctrine  in  the  text  and  tlie  distinct  recognition  of  the  roots  in 
question.  We  are  finniliar  in  actoal  speech  with  two  forms  of  the  inteijectioo 
of  disgust)  the  one  comprising  o.  paA/  Vr.  ptmaht  faugh  I  Jok/  addressed 
espcdally  to  smells  j  the  other  answering  to  o.  /  Fr.//  B.>t/  andcBpfcss* 
ing  afcnion  in  a  more  genend  way .  Prom  the  firrt  of  these  we  derife^vfee  and 
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foul ;  from  the  s,ccom\,  Jijan  and  ju  nd.  If  we  suppose  the  analogous  forms  pu  ! 
and  pi  /  lo  have  been  used  in  a  similar  way  by  the  Sanscrit-speaking  people,  it 
would  give  a  rational  account  of  the  roots  /)//?/  and  pii/,  which  Muller  is  content 
to  leave  untouched  as  ultimate  elements,  but  we  ought  not  to  be  charged  with 
coaibunding  them  toge^ier  because  we  trace  them  both  to  a  common  principle. 

PAPAf  MAM  MA. 

A  mmH  dm  of  wordf  a  ftand  in  til  languages  analogom  to^  and  mmy  of 
tfacm  identical  wUh,  the  hna§,  mamma,  papa,wtmmmfi  daddy,  baby,  M$,  pap 
Cm  the  teow  of  braai^  at  well  ai  of  aoft  food  liar  chtldfcn),  eipfcaring  ideas  most 
needed  fat  oommanication  with  childien  at  the  eailiest  period  of  their  Hfe^  A 
long  fist  of  the  neniesof  fittherand  niother  was  pabfished  Pkof.  I.  C.  £.  Bosch- 
eian  In  the  TVana.  of  the  Beriin  Acad,  der  Wise.  &r  i85»«  a  transbtion  of  which 
ii  ghren  in  the  ftoneedingi  of  the  Phiklog.  Soc  voL  tL  It  appean  that  woids  of 
the  Ibv^gpiDg  dsM  am  nnifenalty  formed  fiom  the  easiest  aitiod 
da,  ia,  aa,  or  at,  op,  am,  at,  aa.  We  find  ma,  wu,  m%,  mia,  wma,  mama,  mame, 
•MUi»  mother*  and  loMfieqaentlf  nearly  all  the  same  forms  in  the  sense  of  fttlieri 
pa,  to,  pap,  haPf  lab,  papa,  bala,  paba,  J^,  flha,  fiither ;  ba,  baba,  bama,  fa, 
fafa,fttwa,  be,  hi,  bo,  bibi,  mother  j  $a,da,  tai,  tata, tad, dad, dado,  dade,  toH,  tUi, 
fittheri  de,  taitdahdada,iite,  mother |  ma,nan,nanna,  rdmaa,aang,mape,  fatheri 
no,  mma,  man,  nana,  nene,maai,  maa,  muaa,  mother.  In  the  same  way  the  changes 
are  rung  on  ab,  aba,  abba,  aava,  appa,  ape,  ipa,  obo,  abob,  ubaba,  abban,  father  | 
amba,  abai,  aapa.  Ha,  mother ;  at,  aat,a$a,aUa»oUagaUat  atya,  6ther ;  kaiU, 
etta,  oie,  mother ;  anneh,  ina,  una,  £ither ;  ana,  anna,  enna,  eenah,  ina,  onny,  iaam, 
Wttna,ananai,  mother.  La  Condamine  mentions  alba  or  baba,  or  papa  and  mama, 
as  common  to  a  great  number  of  American  languages  differing  A^  idely  firom  each 
other,  and  he  adverts  to  a  rational  explanation  of  the  origin  of  these  designations. 
*If  we  regard  these  words  as  the  first  that  children  can  articulate,  and  consequently 
those  which  must  in  every  country  have  been  adopted  by  the  parents  who  heard 
them  spoken,  in  order  to  make  them  serve  as  signs  for  the  ideas  of  father  and 
mother." — De  Brosses,  i.  215. 

The  speech  of  the  mother  may  perhaps  unconsciously  give  something  of  an 
articulate  form  to  the  meaningless  cooings  and  mutterings  of  the  infant,  as  the  song 
of  the  mother-bird  influences  that  of  her  young.  At  any  rate  these  infantile 
utterances  are  represented  in  speech  by  the  syllables  la,  fa,  ma,  ta,  giving  rise  to 
I  forms  like  e.  baliU,  maffle,fajjic,  famllc ,  tattle,  to  speak  imperfectly  like  a  child, 
to  talk  unmeaningly  j  oe.  mamelen,  lalelen,  to  babble,  mutter  j  mammer,  to  mut- 
ter; Gr.  Pafta^u,  to  say  /«,  la,  to  speak  inarticulately  (whence /3a ^w,  to  s|)eak)  j 
MtnLGr.  fiufiovXi^u,  to  mumble,  mutter,  6cc.  Accordingly  the  joyful  or  eager 
Utterances  of  the  child  when  taken  up  by  the  mother,  or  when  offered  the  breast, 
would  sound  to  her  as  if  the  infant  greeted  her  by  the  name  of  mama,  kc,  or  as 
M  H  called  for  the  breast  by  that  name,  and  she  would  adopt  these  names  herself 
and  teach  her  child  the  intelligent  ose  of  them.  Hius  Let.  aiamata,  the  infantile 

torai  Ibr  mother^  has  remained,  with  the  dim.  eiaanVtojasthe  name  of  the  breast, 
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■nd  the  nme  it  the  cae  with  Fin.  manma.  Do.  9tawme,  mother,  none*  bicttt; 
mammat,  to  give  nick.  When  one  of  the  imitative  qrUables  as  na  had  thns  been 
taken  op  to  designate  the  mother,  a  different  one^  at  kt,  pa,  or  ia,  woold  be  ap- 
pro|>riated  by  analqg7  at  the  dengnation  of  the  fiuher. 

Bendet  the  forms  oorretpoM|ing  to  Lat.  aieaiaia,  mamilla, pafUU,  %^pap,  for 
the  breast,  a  class  of  names  strongly  resembling  each  other  are  fbnnd  all  over  the 
world,  which  seem  to  be  taken  from  a  direct  imitation  of  the  sound  of  sncfciqg. 
Thnt  we  have  Sanscr.  cMd,  to  sodLj  ekuehi,  thebreasti  tkudkuka,  the  nippk; 
Tarahnmara  (Am.)  Udditdd,  to  sock  j  Ji^an.  Uehiiitii,  into,  the  breast,  milk; 
Manchn  tckeiekeih  Magjr.  Iw<f,  T^mg.  fyom,  iggm  (Gastren),  8anwwede  jwm  (to 
be  compared  with  Fr.sMsr,  to  suck),  Maidb,lCowrarega  MM,  i 
Aynlyn,  Chippeway  Moik,  Mandingo  siso,  Bambaiim  Jt^f,  Kurdish  ekUk,  It,  (in 
nurseiy  hmgnage)  oqcmo,  Albanian  sisea,  o.  miu,  (nursery)  JkUbf,  Htiy,  lesi, 
Mahy  dado,  Hebrew  dlarf, o. dialects  dictt,  iUH,  the  breastor  nippk)  Goth,  dadi- 
Jan,  to  sock  (Pott  Dopp.  53). 

The  name  of  the  baby  himself  also  Is  formed  on  the  same  imitative  principle 
which  gives  their  designation  to  so  many  anhnali^  vis.  invn  the  syllables  ba,  ba, 
representing  the  utterance  of  the  infimt.  The  same  principle  apples  to  others  of 
these  inftntile  words.  The  nuise  imitates  the  wraqgling  or  drowsy  tones  of  the 
infont,  as  she  jogs  It  to  sleep  upon  her  knee^  by  the  syllables  no,  no,  la,  la.  To 
the  first  of  these  forms  belongs  the  Italian  lullaby,  ntmia  neiMa;  fir  la  mmna 
tumna,  to  luD  a  child  j  ntmrore,  nmiuUan,  to  rock,  and  in  children's  language 
ffasiia,  bed,  sleep.  Fear  la  nataa,  aadan  a  nonna,  to  sleep,  to  go  to  bed,  go  to 
sleep.   In  the  MpOQgwe  of  W.  Afinca  naaa,  and  in  the  Swahili  of  the  Eastern 
coast  tala,  has  the  sense  of  sleep.   In  Bfalabar,*!!!,  sleep  (PoU).  Theimitntiott 
gives  a  dedgnation  to  the  infont  himself  in  It  hmh^*  a  little  gul;  Milanese  nan,  | 
naata,  a  caressing  term  for  an  infont   Can  H  nd  nan,  my  dariing  baby.    Sp.  ' 
niilo,  a  child.   In  Lat  nanus,  a  dwarf,  the  detfgnation  is  transfemd  to  ■  person 
of  childish  stature,  as  in  Mod.Gr.  nWor,  a  young  child,  a  simpleton,  and  in  i. 
ninny  it  is  transferred  to  a  peison  of  childish  understancBng.   From  the  Imi- 
tative Id,  la,  ate  o,  ballen,  to  qieak  impeifoctly  like  a  child,  from  whence,  as  in 
other  cases,  the  sense  is  ettended  to  speaking  in  general  in  Gr.  XoXIm,  to  chatter, 
babble,  talk.   From  the  same  source  are  Lat  lallo,  and  b.  luff,  primarily  to  aing 
a  child  to  sleep,  then  to  calm,  to  soothe.   In  Servian  the  nurses^  song  sounds  i^, 
/yu,  whence  hfohfud,  to  rodcj  b/nhfaMa,  a  cradle. 

THB  DBMOMSX&ATIVE  PARTICUB. 

Another  important  element  of  speech,  of  which  a  rational  eiplanation  may 
perhaps  be  found  in  infantile  life,  is  the  demonstrative  particle  to  or  da,  the  very 
ff^iwft  of  which  shows  that  it  corresponds  to  the  act  of  pointing  out  the  object  to 
which  we  wish  to  direct  attention.  In  the  language  of  the  deaf-and-dumb,  point- 
ing to  an  object  signifies  that,  and  serves  the  purpose  of  verbal  mention,  as  it 
seen  at  every  turn  in  an  account  of  the  making  of  the  will  of  a  dumb  man 
quoted  by  lykr.  The  testator  points  to  himself,  then  to  the  will,  then  Uns^j^ 
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hit  trowtm*  podcet^  *  tbe  anul  lign  by  which  he  vefencd  to  his  numej/  the& 
pointi  to  hb  wil^  and  w  on.  Bn^  indeed,  we  do  not  need  the  eiperienoe  of 
the  ilfnf  nnit  iliiinb  to  aliow  that  pointing  to  an  object  is  the  natond  way  of  call* 
ing  attention  to  it.   Now  in  onr  nnneriei  tlie  child  nies  tlie  tjUMe  la  for  Tari* 
cms  purposes,  aa  to  expKM,  PleaM^  Ihank  you,  Good-bfe  j  inoitly  lopplenient- 
iog  the  ntteBBDce  by  poiating  or  ttietdiing  out  the  hand  towards  the  otject  to 
whidi  H  hm  lefaence.  A  child  of  my  acqoaintanoe  would  sdc  in  this  way  for 
wImI  H  desired.  *Ta/  cheese'  (pointiog  towards  it),  gife  me  thet  cheese. 
7k  f  in  n  ^iflhrant  tone  retnms  tlianks  Ibr  something  the  child  has  accepted,  and 
maj  be  tendered,  that  is  it,  that  grstifieB  me.  When  it  says  to-to/  on  being 
carried  ont  of  the  room  it  accompanies  tlie  farewell  by  waving  the  hand  towards 
thoae  whom  it  is  qnittingf  implying  the  direction  of  its  good  wiU  towards  them, 
as  U  might  by  blowing  a  kiss  to  them.   Sanders  (Germ.  Diet)  describes  diada  as 
n  word  of  many  applications  in  o.  norseries,  as,  for  instance,  with  reforenoe  to 
aosnething  pretty  which  the  child  derires  to  have.  The  Fr,  child,  according  to 
Menage,  sayt  da-do-da,  when  he  wants  somethingt  or  wants  to  name  something. 
« llie  child/  says  Lottner  in  the  paper  on  the  pemonal  pronouns  above  quoted, 
*  aeea  an  object,  and  says  la/  *  (and  at  the  same  time  points  to  it  with  hb  finger, 
I  add)  $  'we  may  translate  this  by  M«w  (it  is),  or  that  it  is»  or  cany  me  thither, 
or  give  me  it,  and  by  a  variety  of  expresskms  besides*  hot  the  trath  is,  that  evety 
€Mse  of  these  inteipreladoos  is  wrong,  because  it  repbces  the  teeming  fiilnen  of 
the  tnfimtile  word  by  a  clearer  hot  las  rich  eipression  of  oar  more  abstract  Ian* 
guage.    Yet  if  a  choice  between  the  diflferent  tnmsktioos  must  be  made,  I  trust 
thnt  few  of  my  readers  will  refose  me  their  consent,  when  saying :  then  the  ad* 
verb  is  by  for  the  most  adequate.* — ^PhiL  TVans.  1859.  ^®        ^tny  the 
mnttti  Ibrther  and  say  that  the  in&ntile  to  or  da  simply  represento  the  act  of 
pointing,  all  the  incidental  meanings  being  supplied  by  the  drcnmstanoes  of  the 
cmt.   It  is  preserved  m  mature  language  in  o.  da,  the  fondamental  signification 
of  which  Is  to  tAgoafy  the  presence  of  an  object   'Dd/  nehmen  Sie.!  *  *  Dd/ 
Ihr  piisent*  /Xeaer  da  (as  Lat  tf-10),  this  here.  Bav.  dsr  dm4ge,  a  specified 
person,  as  it  were  by  pointing  him  out.   A  doubling  of  the  ntterance  gives  Gr. 
rdSe  (or  in  Attic  more  emphatically  rs30*  this  here  I  as  well  as  Goth.  Ma/a(ta-ta), 
SK.  Ata.  The  primitive  import  of  the  ntterance  is  completely  lost  sight  of  in  Lat. 
da,  give;  properly  (give)  that,  to  be  compared  with  the  nuneiy  da-da,  by 
which  a  o.  cfafld  indicates  or  asks  for  an  object  of  desue.   In  the  expression  Da, 
frfk"*—  8ie^  with  which  mmething  is  handed  over  to  another,  the  word  da  repre- 
sents the  holding  out  the  object  or  the  act  of  giving.  In  tbe  language  of  Tonga, 
as  Dr  Lottner  observes,  the  veib  to  give  Is  almost  invariably  replaced  by  the  ad- 
verbs signifying  hither  or  thither,  'nay,  seems  to  have  been  lost  altogether.* 
ifWiagiafeao  s  Aililer  this  tome  =  give  me  this.  Shall  I  thither  this  to  thee  s 
tbail  I  give  you  this. 

When  we  aeek  £at  a  natursl  connection  of  the  ntterance  to/  vrith  the  act  of 
poioting,^  we  ahall  find  it,  I  believie*  In  the  inarticulate  stammerings  of  tbe  infimt 
•  Lottncr's  explanation  is  not  sstidsctoiy.  He  adopts  i^  the  nnia  tbe  view  of  Sdnwtz«^ 
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when  he  ipmwb  with  anm  and  logi  in  tha  mere  ajflgrmeiit  of  lift.  The  otter* 
aooe  10  anodeted  with  the  motctdar  acdan  of  the  chUd  eonnds  in  the  ear  of  the 
parent  lilw  the  tjrOaUee  dthda-da,  which  that  beoome  lymholical  ef  nuacnler 
exertianj  whether  in  the  more  eneigeiie  ftvm  <tf  beitin|^  or  of  dln|djr  Mielchinip 
out  the  handf  m  in  gifing  or  pointing. 

The  ayllable  da  if  need  to  repreeent  inarticnhte  ntlennoe  in  Swiv  imiem, 
dodem,  to  chatter,  ftatter,  tattle,  and  thii  abo  aeeme  the  primitiftt  leme  of  Fr. 
dadSe,  childidi  tojing;  ipeech,  or  dalliance. — Cot.  Dada  in  German  nmieiiei 
hai  tlie  teue  of  macks  or  blows.  Das  lund  liat  dada  belcoroaien,  Tlie  tame 
sense  b  seen  in  Gaila  dadada-goda  (to  malw  dadada),  to  beat^  to  knodt^  and  in 
Yonaba  dSo,  itrik^  beat,  pay. 

ANALOGY. 

The  greater  part  of  our  thoughts  seem  at  the  first  glance  so  void  of  any  re- 
ference to  sound  as  to  throw  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  practical  belief  in 
tlie  imitative  origin  of  languat^c.  *  That  sounds  can  be  rendered  in  language  by 
sounds,'  says  Miiller,  '  and  that  each  language  j)osse.sses  a  hirge  stock  of  words 
imitating  (he  sounds  given  out  by  certain  things,  who  would  deny  ?  And  who 
would  deny  tliat  some  words  originally  expressive  of  sound  only  might  be  trans- 
ferred to  other  things  which  have  some  analogy  with  sound?  But  how  are 
things  which  do  not  appeal  to  the  sense  of  hearing — how  are  the  ideas  of  going, 
moving,  standing,  sinking,  tast'ng,  thinking,  to  be  expressed  r  ' — 2nd  Series,  p. 
89.  The  aasw  er  to  the  query  is  already  given  in  the  former  part  of  the  passage  : 
by  analogy,  or  metaphor,  which  is  tlie  transference  of  a  word  from  one  signitica- 
tion  to  another;  the  con\Lvance  of  a  meaning  by  mention  of  something  which 
serves  to  put  us  in  mind  of  the  thing  to  be  sigaified.  But  in  several  of  the  in- 
stances specified  by  Miiller  it  is  not  difficult  to  sliow  a  direct  connection  with 
sound.  Thus  we  liave  seen  tliat  tlie  conceptiont  of  taste  are  eipreaKd  by  re- 
ference to  the  tmacking  of  the  1^  and  toogne  in  the  enjoyment  of  food»  The 
idea  of  going  is  common  to  a  hundred  modea  of  progreMion  that  oocmr  in  ectnal 
eiiatenoe^  of  which  any  one  may,  and  one  in  particnlar  mui^  in  every  mode  of 
exprening  the  idea»  have  been  the  type  fiom  wliich  tlie  name  wai  originally 
taken.  In  the  caie  of  die  word  g9  itaeli^  for  which  Johnson  gives  seventy 
meaningly  the  original  is  that  which  he  pleoes  first,to  walk,  to  move  step  by  step, 
a  sense  which  lends  itself  in  the  most  obvious  manner  to  imitative  expression,  faf 
a  repreaentatioQ  of  the  sonnd  of  the  ibotfidl.  The  connection  between  thought 
and  speech  is  so  obrioui  that  we  need  be  at  no  loss  for  the  means  of  expicsring 
the  idee  of  thinking.  Thus  Or.  fpd<«»  is  to  say}  fpd^cyMu,  to  say  to  oneself,  to 

speaking  of  the  demonstrative  in  his  Coptic  Gnunmar : — 'Every  object  is  to  the  child  «  Uving 
palpable  thing.  When  it  cannot  reach  anywhere  with  its  hand,  then  instinctively  it  utters  a 
cry,  Ml  order  to  cauu  to  approach  that  which  has  awakened  its  iiitci  cst?  *  I  add,'  says  Lottner : — • 
*  When  the  soul,  becoming  aware  of  the  cry  issuing  forth  from  its  own  interior,  takes  it  up  as 
a  s^  for  die  hidffinitr  oatmad  lesBty,  ifiddi  is  the  object  of  its  dcriR^  and  it  iatoan 
aitkakrtasoood,  dwa  ire  lave  a  proooqn  demonstratiTe.* 
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tlriok,  viiOeXlyae  iigoite  both  ipeecfa  end  thoi^  In  aome  of  the  languages 
oftbePtedfkthinUiigbnidtobeciUedqpei^  MaoriMeaand 
JH  both  signify  to  fpetk  at  well  as  to  think. 

The  connectioo  betwaett  the  semeB  of  taite  and  smell  is  to  dose  that  expres- 
sions originally  taken  fiom  the  eaardse  of  the  one  UcaXtj  are  constantly  transferred 
to  the  other.  The  o.  »chmteitu,  to  smack  or  taste,  is  used  in  Bararla  in  the  sense 
of  smell,  and  ackmtcker,  in  popular  langm^,  signifies  the  nose.  So  from  Lat. 
m^e  (which  maj  probably  spring  from  another  representation  of  the  sound  of 
smacking)  comes  sapor,  taste,  and  thence  a.  sawmr,  which  is  applied  to  impre»- 
sIots  of  smell  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  palate,  while  sapere  itself,  properly  to  dis- 
tinguish by  taste,  is  extended  to  the  exerdse  of  the  undierstanding,  to  hate  dis- 
cernment, to  be  wise.  Sapiens,  a  man  of  nice  taste,  also  wise,  discreet,  judirioim. 
In  the  same  way  the  Goth,  snntri,  as.  snotor,  wise,  prudent,  may  be  explained 
from  the  Gael,  mot,  to  snilK,  snutVdic  air,  smell,  and  figuratively,  sus|H?ct ;  Bav. 
snuten,  tosnilF,  smell,  search  ;  on.  snuctra,  to  sniff  out.  Here  it  will  be  seen  the 
expres^sion  of  the  idea  of  wisdom  is  traced  by  no  distant  course  to  an  undoubted 
onomatopoeia. 

The  same  sort  of  analogy  as  that  which  is  felt  between  the  senses  of  smell  ;md 
taste,  unites  in  like  manner  the  sen«;es  of  sight  and  hearing,  and  thus  terms  ex- 
pressing conceptions  belonging  to  the  sense  of  hearing  are  figurativ  ely  applied  to 
analogous  phenomeiu  of  the  visible  world.  In  the  case  of  spark/e,  for  example, 
which  is  a  modification  of  the  same  imitative  root  with  Sw.  spraka,  spraget'i, 
to  crackle,  rattle,  the  rapid  flashing  of  a  small  bright  light  upon  the  eye  is  signi- 
fied by  the  figure  of  a  similar  repetition  of  short  sharp  impressions  on  the  ear. 
Fr.  ;^/*7/er  is  an  imitative  form  signifying  in  the  first  place  to  crackle,  then  to 
sparkle,  and,  in  the  domain  of  movement,  to  quiver.  Du.  UnuUn,  to  tiukle,  thcu 
to  twinkle,  to  glitter. 

Again,  iclat  (in  Old  Fr.  esclat),  properly  a  clap  or  explosion,  is  used  in  the 

sense  of  brightness,  splendour,  brilliancy.    The  word  bright  had  a  similar  origin. 

It  is  the  equivalent  of  a.  pracht,  splendour,  magnificence,  which  in  OBo.  signified 

a  clear  souud,  outo-y,  tumult.    Bavarian  bracht,  clang,  noise.    In  as.  we  have 

beorhtian,  to  resound,  and  heorht,  bright   In  the  old  poem  of  the  Owl  and  the 

Nightingale  briifu  is  applied  to  the  dear  notes  of  a  bird. 

Heo-~soDg  so  schiUe  and  to  MUe 
UmI  iff  sad  aerna  hit  ihode.— L  1654. 

Du,  si  ltatcren,  8clietcren,  to  make  a  loud  noise,  to  shriek  with  laughter  ;  schiteren, 
to  shine,  to  glisten  ;  Dan.  knistre,  knitlre,  gnittre,  to  crackle  j  gnislre,  to  sparkle. 
Many  striking  examples  of  the  sime  transference  of  signification  may  be  quoted 
firom  the  Fmnish,  as  kilind,  a  ringing  sound,  a  brilliant  light ;  kilid,  tinkling,  glit- 
tering; wUuld,  to  ring  as  a  glass ;  willata,  unlella,  wUahUm,  to  flash,  to  glitter ; 
Umiiti,  to  aoond  dear  (parallel  with  s.  ekisne),  kmmaUaa,  kumUUM,  to  shmo*  to 
gHtter,  ko.  In  GalU^  hUdih,  a  ringing  noise  as  of  a  bell ;  hUHfgttda  (to  make 
^j/KJ),  to  ring,  to  Hotter,  beam«  glisten,  Samcr.aiamofa,  a  rustling  aoond  |  Gr. 
|4op/xa/p«,  to  glittei; 
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The  language  of  painters  is  full  of  musical  metaphor.  It  speaks  of  harmoni- 
ous or  discordant  colouring,  discusses  the  tone  of  a  picture.  So  in  modern  slang, 
which  mainly  consists  in  the  use  of  new  and  violent  metaphors  (though  perhaps, 
in  truth,  not  more  violent  than  those  in  which  the  terms  of  ordinary  language 
had  their  origin),  wc  hear  of  screaming  colours,  of  dressing  loud.  The  specula- 
tions of  the  Ancients  respecting  the  analogies  of  sound  and  signirication  were 
eKtremdy  loose,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Cratylus,  where  Socratt*s  is  made  to  explain 
the  d^Morive  power  of  the  letter-sounds.  The  letter  r,  lie  says,  from  the  mo- 
Uli^  of  the  tongue  in  pronounciDg  it,  seemed  to  him  who  settled  names  an  ap- 
propriate imtnuneiit  for  the  imitation  of  movement.  He  accordingly  used  it  for 
that  purpoNe  in  (ii and  pofi,  Aovr  and  flnx,  then  in  rpofwt,  rpaxvs,  upovtiy, 
^povety^  iptUur,  Ktpfiarli^uv,  pvfifiiiy,  tremoiir,  rough,  strike,  break,  rend,  ahattor, 
whurL  Obierving  that  the  tongue  chiefl/  tUdea  in  prononncing  /,  he  med  it  in 
fonning  the  imitative  woida  Xtloc,  smooth,  Xsifupdt,  oily,  «bMU»3i}c,  gluey, 
dXiaMvtir,  to  slide.  And  obaerving  that  n  kept  the  voioe  within,  he  filmed  the 
voids  tpioy,  ipr6c,  within,  insid^  fittii^  the  letten  to  the  sense. 

Moch  of  the  same  kind  is  iband  in  an  interesting  passage  of  Augustine,  wkidi 
has  been  often  quoted. 

'The  Stoics,*  he  says,  'liold  that  tiiere  is  no  word  of  which  a  dear  aoooont 
cannot  be  given.  *And  becaose  in  this  way  you  might  say  that  it  would  be  an 
infinite  task  if  jaa  had  always  to  aedt  fer  the  origin  of  thejwoids  in  which  ytm 
explained  the  origin  of  the  fimner  one,  it  was  easf  to  suggest  the  limitatioii ; 
Until  jon  come  to  the  point  wliere  tliere  is  direct  resemblance  between  the 
sonnd  of  the  word  and  the  thing  signified,  as  when  we  speak  of  tlie  tinkHng  (tin- 
nitnm)  of  bras,  tlie  neighing  of  hones,  the  bleating  of  sheep,  the  dang  (dango- 
rem)  of  tmmpeta,  the  dank  (stridorem)  of  chainsi,  for  yon  perceive  that  tiKae 
words  sonnd  like  the  tilings  which  are  signified  bf  them.  Bot  because  there  are 
tlungs  which  do  not  soond,  with  these  tlie  similitode  of  touch  oomes  into  plaj,  so 
that  if  the  tilings  are  soft  or  rongh  to  the  touch,  they  are  fitted  with  names  that 
by  the  nature  of  the  letters  are  felt  as  soft  or  rough  to  the  ear.  Thus  the  word 
Une,  soft,  itself  sounds  soft  to  the  ear ;  and  who  does  not  feel  also  that  the  word 
Mperitai,  roughnesBt,  is  rough  like  the  thing  which  it  signifies  ?  Fob^iat,  pleasure, 
b  soft  to  the  ear}  crux,  the  cross,  rougli.  The  things  tfaemsdvas  aifect  our  fisdv 
ingihiaccordance  with  the  sound  of  the  words.  As  hon^  is  sweet  to  the  tast^ 
so  the  name,  met,  is  felt  as  soft  faj  the  ear.  jien,  sharp,  is  roqgh  in  both  ways. 
Lma,  wool,  and  vepree,  briaii,afiect  the  ear  in  aoooidanoe  with  the  way  in  which 
the  things  signified  are  felt  by  touch. 

It  was  believed  that  the  fixit  germs  of  Umguage  were  to  be  fimnd  in  the 
wofds  where  there  was  actual  resemUanoe  between  the  sound  of  the  word  and 

•  Et  qiiia  hoc  mode  !riiggcrcre  facile  fuit,  si  diceres  hoc  infinitum  esse  quibus  verbis  alterius 
•▼erbi  origincin  interprcttiris,  eorum  rursus  a  te  ori|jinem  quaerendam  esse,  donee  pcrveniatur 
CO  ut  res  cum  sono  verbi  aliqua  sitnilitudine  condnnat,  &c.— -Frindpia  Dialecticse^  c.  v.  ia 
voL  Lofhiswodcs. 
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the  thiBg  which  it  tigiiified:  thatfimntfaenoe  theinventioiiof  nameipfooeeded 
to  take  hold  of  the  resemUance  of  things  between  themaelvei  j  as  when,  for  ex- 
tmple,  the  cross  it  called  ens  became  the  rough  sound  of  the  word  agrees  with 
the  foiigfaiieiB  of  the  pain  which  iisiiflwed  on  the  crossi  while  the  legs  are  called 
crura,  not  on  acoonnt  of  the  roughness  of  pain,  but  because  in  length  and 
hardness  tbej  are  like  wood  in  comparison  with  the  other  memben  of  the 
body.' 

It  is  obvious  that  analogies  like  the  foregoing  are  fir  too  general  to  afford  anjr 
Sidsfoctory  eiplanation  of  the  words  for  which  th^  are  snppoaed  to  account.  If 

any  word  that  sounded  rough  might  signify  anything  that  was  either  rough  or 
rigid  or  painful  it  would  apply  to  such  an  infinite  variety  of  objects,  and  the  limits 
of  the  signification  would  be  lo  Tague,  that  the  ntterance  would  not  afford  the 
smallest  guidance  towards  the  meaning  of  the  ipeaker.  Still  it  is  plain  that  there 
must  be  some  analogy  between  sound  and  morement,  and  consequently  form,  in 
virtue  of  which  we  apply  the  terms  rough  and  smooth  to  the  three  conceptions. 
The  ouinection  seems  to  lie  in  the  degree  of  effort  or  resistance  of  which  we 
are  conscious  in  the  utterance  of  a  rough  sound,  or  in  the  apprehension 
of  a  rough  surface.  We  regard  the  sound  of  r  as  rough  compared  with 
that  of  /,  because  the  tongiie  is  driven  into  vibration  in  the  utterance 
of  r,  making  us  sensible  of  an  effort  which  answers  to  the  resistance  felt 
in  the  apprehension  of  a  rough  surface,  while  in  /  the  sound  issues  without  re- 
action on  the  vocal  organs,  hke  the  hand  piissing  over  a  smooth  surface.  A  greater 
degree  of  roughness  is  when  the  inequaUties  of  the  surface  are  separately  felt,  or  in 
sound,  when  the  vibratory  whir  passes  into  a  rattle.  In  a  still  higher  degree  of 
roughness  the  movement  becomes  a  succession  of  jogs,  corresponding  to  the  ine- 
qualities of  a  rugged  surface  or  a  jagged  outline,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  voice,  to  the 
abrupt  impulses  of  a  harshly  broken  utterance.  Again,  we  are  conscious  of  nuis- 
colar  effort  when  we  raise  the  tone  of  the  voice  by  an  actual  rise  of  tlie  vocal  ap- 
paratus in  the  throat,  and  it  is  precisely  this  rise  and  fall  of  the  bodily  apparatus 
in  the  utterance  of  a  high  or  low  note,  that  makes  us  consider  the  notes  as  high 
or  knr.  There  are  thus  analogies  between  sound  and  bodily  movement  which 
enaUe  us,  by  uttieranoes  of  the  voice  without  direct  Imitation  of  sound,  to  signify 
varieties  of  movement,  together  with  cotresponding  modtficatioos  of  figured  sor- 
fiwe  and  ontliDe.  The  word  iwiiter  represents  in  the  first  mstanoe  a  repetition  of 
a  shaft  sharp  loand,  bat  it  is  applied  by  analogy  to  a  vibntoiy  movement  that  is 
mheXtf  unaccompanied  by  aoond.  Hie  foeUqg  of  abruptness  in  sonnd  is  given  hy 
a  pliable  ending  with  one  of  the  mntesi,  or  cAcelv  as  thqr  are  called  by  Mailer^ 
consisting  of  the  letten  b,  d,  g,  t,  k,  the  pecoliarity  of  which  in  pronunciation 
is  that  'for  a  time  they  stop  the  emission  of  breath  altogiather'  (Lect.  IL  p.  138). 
Henoe  in  pronoundng  a  qrllable  ending  in  a  mute  or  chedt  we  are  consdons 
of  an  abnipt  termination  of  the  vocal  effort,  and  we  employ  •  wide  range  of  syl- 
lables constructed  on  that  principle  to  signify  a  movement  abruptly  checked,  as 
shag,  ihog,  jag,  jog,  jig,  dag,  d^,  9k(g  (in  aU^ggtr,  to  reel  abrnpUj  firom  side  to 
■Mie),  jab,  jib,  Hob,  rug,  tags  Fr.  tag-aUr,  to  jcgf  mD<adt,  a  rough  and  sudden 
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jerky  modoo,  or  check,  TheiflbbleiiiilkiiiedmBfeiiMo  tonpiCMOtijogin 

riding  or  going.  '  .DtUgntjtmmer  mtkl  mA  /  of  a  rongh  bone.  Em*  olde  tukmtk, 
sn  old  worthleis  hone  or  carriage,  a  ratdetnpk  SMtIm,  o.  tektuMt,  Hkoekeln,  to 
jog.  On  the  MUne  principle  we  have  o.  tack,  wed  interjectionally  to  repre^nt  a 
sharp  sudden  movement ;  zacie,  a  jag  or  shaip  projection  |  gickxack,  b.  zigsu^, 
apfdied  to  movement  bjr  impnlMt  abniptljr  changing  in  direction,  or  the  figure 
traced  oat  bjfoch  a  movement ;  the  opposition  in  the  direction  of  successive  im- 
pnliei  bang  marked  by  the  change  of  vowel  from  t  to  a.  The  production  of 
sound,  however,  is  so  frequent  a  consequence  of  movement,  that  we  never  can  be 
sure,  in  cases  like  the  foregoing,  that  the  word  does  not  originally  spring  from 
direct  imitation.  Such  seems  certainly  the  case  with  the  syllables  tick,  tack,  tock, 
representing  sharp  short  sounds  of  different  kinds,  and  analogous  movemeiifs. 
Thus  we  have  E.  tick-tack  for  the  beat  of  a  clock  j  Parmesan  tic-ioc  for  the  beat 
of  the  heart  or  the  pulse,  or  the  ticking  of  a  watch  j  Bologiuse  tt  c-tac,  a  cracker; 
It.  tech-tech,  toch-toch,  tccche-tocche,  for  the  sound  of  knocking  at  a  dt>or. 
Hence  tick  or  tock  for  any  light  sharp  movement.  To  tick  a  thing  off,  to  mark 
it  with  a  touch  of  tlie  pen  ;  to  take  a  thing  on  tick,  to  have  it  ticked  ur  marked 
on  the  score  ;  to  tickle,  to  incilc  by  light  loaches.  Bolognese  tocc,  Brescian  toch, 
the  blow  of  the  clapper  on  a  bell  or  knocker  on  a  door,  lead  to  Spanish  tocar,  to 
knock,  to  ring  a  bell,  to  beat  or  play  on  a  musical  instrument,  and  alio  (with  the 
meaning  soltened  down)  to  Italian  toccare,  French  toucher,  to  touch.  The  Mi- 
lanese toch,  like  English  tick,  is  a  stroke  with  a  pen  or  pencil,  then,  figuratively,  a 
certain  space,  so  much  as  is  traversed  at  a  stroke ;  on  bell  tocch  di  strada,  a  good 
piece  of  roed)  then,  m  Italian  tocco,  a  piece  or  bit  of  anything. 

The  same  tramferenceof  theeatpwkm  from  phenomena  of  toond  to  thoaeof  * 
bodilj  nibftanoe  takei  phne  with  the  qrUablei  muk,  mik,  mot,  tot,  kuA,  kikt  ice, 
which  were  tunaeAj  mentioned  ai  being  wed  (general]/ with  a  negatif«)  to  ox- 
presi  the  least  appreciable  aound.  The  dooeneM  of  the  connection  between  mch 
a  meaning  and  the  leait  appreciable  movement  it  witneiwd  bjr  the  naeof  the  aame 
word  $HU  to  oqpreM  alike  the  abience  of  aoond  or  motion.  Accordingly  the  a. 
Mifcl^  repreaenting  in  the  firrt  initanoe  a  aoond  bard^  aodible*  ia  made  to  afgidijr 
a  alight  movement.  Mtukai,  to  mutter,  to  m/  a  word  i  alio  to  itnv  to  maketbo 
leaat  movement. 

The  wprwentative  qrllable  takea  the  form  of  eriolor  Aiel  in  theDntchphrMO 
Modb  mkiun  wotk  Akkem,  not  to  ntter  a  a/llable.  Then,  panng  to  the  a^gnifica- 
tion  of  motion,  it  prodnoea  Dntch  midtm,  Ulfrian  ai^Bl^  to  winkj  wmoH 
(jmitsaH),  to  atirj  Lat.  wueore,  to  jitter,  to  move  rapidljr  to  and  fio.  Theanakgj 
ia  then  carried  a  step  fiirther,  and  the  aenie  of  a  ati^t  movement  is  made  a  step- 
ping-atone  to  the  signification  of  a  material  atom,  a  small  bodily  object  Hence 
Lat  and  It.  mica,  Spaniah«i^<7,  Fr.  mie,  a  crum,  a  little  bit.  The  train  of  thou^^ 
mnatlvough  the  same  course  in  Dutch  kicken,  to  utter  a  slight  sound  ;  Fr,  chicoter,- 
to  iprawl  like  an  infant ;  Welsh  cicto,  and  e.  kick,  to  strike  with  the  foot.  Then 
in  the  sense  of  anjr  least  portion  of  bodily  substance.  It.  ctea,  Fr.  cAic,  chi^uti,  a 
little  bit  I  ckifMi,  a  quid  of  tobacco,  a  playing-marblc^  properi/  a  mall  lamp  of 
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day;  Sp.  chico,  litCfe.  In  the  mnewajrfiom  the  repreieDtttioii  of  ■  dight  looDd 
l7thei]rlbbkfli0r«flMfi;eiinB.MiillerjOrintheItalb  ^hnatmomftunmmatio 
99  MfD^  not  to  otter  a  if UaUes,  we  pes  to  the  Yorkihire  phnue»  nMer  maii  not 
dtU,  not  an  atomi  b.  moU,  an  atooiy  andnrtHv  the  leart  idable  iuect;  Do.  moi, 
dait«  fiagmentii  It  moUa,  ¥r,  moUe,  a  himp  of  eafth. 

The  «e  of  a  ijrUable  like  M  to  reprwent  a  diort  hidistinct  toond  ii  ihown  in 
the  Italian  phraie  ahofe  qnoted  |  in  o.  v.  Umi,  n.  M,  a  wfaiiper,  mwmar,  mntter  $ 
S.  hik,  to  whiiper  (Fr.  Ploi.) }  Hiitr,  to  lang^  in  a  lubdoed  manner.  The  ex* 
preaioQ  pMMi  on  to  the  idea  of  movement  in  a.  lol,  to  jot  doiwn  or  note  with  a 
■light  movement  of  the  pen  i  MIer,  MUt,  to  move  aUghtljr  to  and  to,  to  toddle 
like  a  auidi  diier,  to  tttmhk,  to  weaaw  (HaOiwell)  |  Lat.  iUIUo,to  tickle  (pro- 
vinciallf  to  esdte  bgr  flight  tonchet  or  movements  Then,  paningfiom  the 
•eme  of  a  slight  movement  to  that  of  a  mall  bodilf  object  we  have  b. 
an/thmg  imallj  toUy,  little  (HaUiweU)i  Da.  lo^  8c.  taU,  a  boncfa  or  flock  of 
flu,  wool,  or  the  like ;  It  Uszo,  a  bit,  a  monel }  s.  tU,  a  bit,  a  morsel,  an^rthing 
small  of  its  kind,  aamall  hone,  aMttle  giil|  UUy,  tiny,  small ;  UUtark,  a  small 
kind  of  lark ;  titmouse  (Du.  mosieke»  a  sparrow),  a  small  lnrd|  <tlf/e,  a  jot  or  little 
bit  It.d<tfo,  nMo^a  lad)  cilia,  aife^,  a  girL  The  passage  from  the  sense  of  a 
light  movement  to  that  of  a  small  portion  is  seen  also  in  pat,  a  light  quick  blow, 
and  a  small  lump  of  something)  to  dot,  to  touch  lightly  with  a  pen,  to  make  a 
slight  nuffk )  and  doty  a  fmall  lump  or  pat. — Halliwell.  Tnjot,  to  touch,  to  jog, 
to  note  a  thing  hastily  on  paper )  Jol,  a  small  quanti^. 

Tim  change  of  the  vowel  from  a  or  o  to  i,  or  the  cooTene,  in  such  expressions 
as  x^ziag,  tUJktaci,  seesaw,  belongs  to  a  principle  which  is  extensively  applied  in 
the  development  of  language,  when  an  expression  having  already  been  found  for 
a  certain  conception,  it  b  wished  to  signify  something  of  the  same  fundamental 
kind,  but  differing  in  degree  or  in  some  subordinate  character.  This  end  is  com* 
monly  attained  by  a  change,  often  entirely  arbitrary,  either  in  the  vowel  or  the 
initial  consonant  of  the  significant  syllable.  The  vowel  changes  from  i  to  a  in 
tick-tack,  for  the  beating  of  a  clock,  not  because  the  pendulum  makes  a  ditl'eretit 
sound  in  swinging  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  but  simply  in  order  to  symbolise  the 
change  of  direction.  A  similar  instance  of  distinction  by  arbitrary  ditferencc  is 
noticed  by  Mr  Tylor  in  the  language  of  gesture,  where  a  wise  man  being  symbol- 
bed  by  touching  the  tip  of  the  nose  with  the  forefinger,  the  same  organ  is  touched 
with  the  little  linger  to  signify  a  foolish  man.  In  a  similar  way  the  relaticftis  of 
place,  here,  there,  and  out  there,  corresponding  to  the  personal  pronouns,  I,  you, 
and  he,  are  frequently  distinguished  by  wliat  appears  to  be  an  arbitrary  change  of 
the  vowel  sound.  Pott  (Doppelung  p.  48)  cites  from  the  African  Tumale,^ni, 
gno,  gnu,  for  the  three  personal  pronouns,  where  the  vowels  follow  in  regular  scale 
(i,  f,  a,  0,  u)  according  to  the  proximity  of  the  object  indicated.  But  the  same 
language  has  re  this,  ri  that,  where  the  order  b  inverted.  The  following  table  if 
firora  Tylor  (Prim.  Cult.  i.  199). 

Javan.  iki,  thU  j  ika,  that  j  iku,  that,  further  off ;  Malagasy  io,  here  (dose 
at  hand)j  to,  Uiere  (further  o&) )  ao,  there  (at  a  short  distance). 
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Japan  io,  berej  Ma,  there. 

CttDaiete  kfOMm,  thit|  tiwmf,  tbat  (hiteniiediate)  |  wohu,  that. 

Tamiil^thisi  S,thalL 

Dhimai  itho,  Ua,  here ;  msho,  uta,  there. 

AbduatanoMythiis  mhi,ibaL 

Onetic  AH,  hero  J  um,  thm. 

Magyar  e»,  thk ;  as»  that. 

Znhi  <^  here  j       theiei  Ibi^  thii  i  /ieio,  that  |  lesiya,  thatinthe<Bitancf> 

Yoniba  ma,  thii  i  fit,  that 

Femandian  o2o^  thii  j  olr,  that 

Sahaptin  (America)  Una,  herei  ftwia,  there. 

Matnm  iie,  here;  nu,  there. 

Tarahmnara  ibe,  here  i  afo«  there. 

Guaranl  nde,  ne,  thou }  flufi,  nt,  he. 

Botxx»do  aH,  I  j  olt,  thout  yoa,  tew 

Carib  ne,  thoa  j  he. 

ChiliaiilMi;, thif I  Ivgf, that 
Herob  at  Mr  lyksr  remarki,  no  coortant  rale  ii  obier?ed,  hot  fometimei  I  and 
fometimea  a  it  uaed  to  denote  the  nearer  object 

Of  a  liftillar  natore  is  the  distinctico  of  lex  fay  a  chaqge  of  vowd,  at  in  Italian 
e  for  the  mal^  and  a  ibr  the  female.  Fin.  dUo,  an  old  man;  olAo^  an  old  woman  ^ 
Mangn  ^aeka,  mat  |  tkedu,  fomina ;  ama,  fiither  |  emt,  mother.  Carib  hoia, 
ftther;  biH,  mother.  Ibn  (A£r.)  naa,  fiither  $  nne,  mother.  It'  ii  probably 
to  a  like  principle  of  distinction  that  the  c  {w),  qu,  w,  which  form  the  initial 
element  of  the  interrogative  in  Sanscr.,  Qt,,  Lat«  and  o.  respeetivdy,  owe  their 
origin.  The  interrogative  pronouns  who?  or  whatt  are  expressed  in  gesture 
by  looking  or  pcAiting  aboot  in  an  inquiring  manner,  in  foot  (says  Tylor),  by  e 
number  of  nnsDocessfol  attempts  to  say  he,  thai,  Tbea,  as  the  act  of  pointing  was 
represented  in  speech  by  the  particle  to,  it  seems  that  the  hitenrogative  ^gntficadoo 
was  given  by  thearbitraiy  diapgefromls  to  ha,  from  whence  may  beexpfadned  the 
Tarions  initials  of  the  interrogative  in  the  difierent  members  of  the  Indo-Germanic 
fimlly. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  often  an  innate  fitness  in  the  change  of  vowd  to 
the  modification  of  meaning  which  it  is  made  to  denote.  The  vowels  a  and  e 
are  pronounced  with  open  throat  and  foil  soond  of  the  voice,  while  we  compress 
the  voice  throogh  a  narrower  opening  and  ntter  a  less  volume  of  soond  in  the 
pronunciation  of  t  or  e.  Hence  we  unconsciously  pass  to  the  use  of  the  vowel  i 
in  expressing  diminution  of  action  or  of  size.  A  young  rebtion  of  mine  adopted 
the  use  of  taiy  as  a  dimmutival  prefix.*  Baby-Thomas  was  his  designation  fiir 
the  smaller  of  two  servants  of  that  name.  But  when  he  wishes  to  cany  the  di- 
minution forther,  he  narrows  the  sound  of  the  word  to  hee-^,  and  at  last  it  be- 
comes a  leebee-^eeiee  thing.  In  the  same  way  seems  tobe  fiumed  Acre  (Afi>.) 
H,  child,  young  one;  MM^little^  small  (Pott.  zoo).  It  seems  to  me  probable  that 

•VdiA^duUI,  also  little. 
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thb  tense  of  tlie  thinness  of  the  sound  of  i  or  ee  is  simply  embodied  in  tho 
^iiminutiTal  WW.  'A  little  wee  face  with  a  little  yellovir  beard.'— Merry  Wives. 
A  farther  development  of  the  significant  sound  gives  the  imrHcry  weeny*  surviv- 
ing in  regular  speech  in  o.  wenig,  little,  few ;  Sc.  wtaUt  m  child.   And  perhapa 

the  E.  tiny  may  be  attained  through  the  rhyming  Any-winy  or  teeny-weeny^ 
analogous  to  winy 'piny,  ftetful,  speaking  in  a  pipy  tone  of  voice.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  we  express  extreme  diminution  by  dwelling  on  the  narrow  fowel: 

*a  little  tee  -  -ny  thing,'  making  the  voice  as  small  as  possible. 

The  consciousness  of  forcing  the  voice  through  a  narrow  opening  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  sound  ee  leads  to  the  use  of  syllables  like  prep,  /ccek,  teet,  to  sig- 
nify a  tiling  making  its  way  through  a  narrow  opening,  just  beginning  toapjiear, 
looking  through  between  obstacles.  Da.  at  pippc  frem  is  to  spring  forth,  to  make 
its  way  through  the  bursting  envelope,  whence  Fr.  pepin,  the  pip  or  pippin,  the 
germ  from  whence  the  plant  is  to  spring.  The  Sw.  has  tiita Jrem,  to  peep  through^ 
to  begin  to  appear  j  titta,  to  peep,  in  old  e.  to  teet. 

The  rois  knoppis  M<iUii  furth  thare  hed 

Can  chy])  and  kylhc  lhare  vcni.ilc  lippis  red. — Dougl.is  Virgil,  40t.  8. 
The  peep  of  daw  n  is  when  tlie  curtain  of  darkness  begins  to  lift  and  the  hrst  streaks 
of  light  to  push  through  the  opening. 

The  sound  of  the  foottall  is  rtprcst  nted  in  German  by  the  syllables  trapp-trapp- 
trapp  ;  from  whence  Du.  trap,  a  step,  trafipcn,  to  tread,  Sw.  trappa,  stairs.  The 
change  to  the  short  compressed  /  in  trip  adapts  the  syllable  to  signity  a  light  (juic  k 
step  :  Du,  trippen,  trippelen,  to  leap,  to  dance  (Kil.) ;  Fr.  irepigner,  to  beat  the 
ground  with  the  feet.  Clank  represents  the  sound  of  something  large,  as- chains  j 
clink,  or  chitik,  of  smaller  things,  as  money.  To  sup  up,  if  to  take  up  liquids  by 
large  spoonfuls ;  to  sip,  to  sup  up  by  little  and  fittle,  widi  lips  barely  open.  Top, 
nab,  knob,  signify  an  eitiemitjof  a  broad  roond  shape  j  tip,  nib,  nipple,  a  nmilar 
object  of  a  imaUer  rize  and  pointed  tkape. 

Where  a  loond  a  kept  up  b}  the  continued  repetition  ofdiftinct  impnbes  on 
the  ttr,  the  iimplert  mode  of  tepreacnting  the  continued  aoand  b  by  the  repetition 
of  •  t)rllahk  wembliiy  the  elementsiy  impulse,  as  Sng-dung,  o.  tm'bam.  It 
dm^dm,  dm-don,  far  the  soond  of  beUs$  murmur,  for  a  continuance  of  low  and 
inifiatinct  founds ;  pit-a-pat,  £or  a  tncoefBion  of  light  blows  j  hfw^inw,  for  the 
barking  of  a  dog,  kc  In  baibaroof  bnguagea  the  Ibnnation  of  wordf  on  thif 
priodple is  veiy  common,  and  in  the  Pk»fic  diafectSfftrinstraoe,  they  fiMrm  acoo- 
ftderable  proportion  of  the  Tocabdaiy.  From  cases  like  the  finding,  where  an 
imitative  sjrOable  is  repeated  Ibr  the  purpose  of  signifying  the  oootinnediffetition 
of  a  certain  phenomenon,  the  principle  of  reduplication,  as  it  is  called,  is  extended 
to  expraas  simple  continuance  of  action,  or  even,  bya  further  advance  in  abstrao* 
tion,  the  idea  of  action  in  general,  while  thespedal  natnreof  the  action  intended 
is  Indicated  bj  the  repeated  sf liable.  In  some  African  languages  repetition  is 
hdiitually  used  to  qualify  the  meaning  of  the  verb.   Thus  we  hare  Wolof 

•*A1iltlft«wi^thiBg.*  IlMvelniown  H'Si(iqfk«pta8aprt4iaaMbyeat«l>oM 
pcay  in  chlMhood. 
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to  love,  snpasopa,  to  love  constantly  j  Mpongwe  kamha,  to  speak,  kamla-gamla, 
to  talk  at  random  j  kenda,  to  walk,  kendagenda,  to  walk  about  for  amusemenr. 
Again,  from  Maori  muka,  flax,  jnuka-muka  (to  use  a  bunch  of  flax),  to  wij>e 
or  rub  J  mawhitit  to  skip,  mau  hitiwhiti,  a  grasshopper  j  puka,  to  pant,  puJka- 
puka,  the  lungs,  the  agent  in  panting;  Malay  ayun,  to  rock,  ayunayunan,  a 
cradle.  That  the  principle  is  not  wholly  lifeless  fn  English  is  witneised  by  the 
verb  pooh-pooh,  to  say  pooh  !  to,  to  treat  with  contempt. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  same  device  which  cxpressLS  continuance  in  time  may 
be  applied  to  continuance  or  extension  in  space.  Thus  in  tJie  Pacific  loa,  /o/oa, 
signify  longj  lololoa,  very  long  (Pott  97).  And  generally,  repetition  or  contin- 
uance of  the  significant  sound  expresses  excess  in  degree  of  the  quality  signified. 
Mandingo  ding,  child  j  if  very  young,  ding-ding  j  Sun  dli,  child  j  didi,  little  child 
(p. 99).  Madagascar  rairi  or  nUe^,  bad  j  r9iti  roin,  or  rdieki,  yery  bad*  'la  the 
GibooD  the  itrength  with  wfaidi  loch  •  woid  ai  ini^oIk  it  nOera^ 
whether  it  is  great,  very  great,  or  very  very  great,  and  in  tbit  wajr,  ae  Mr  WUnn  re* 
maria  in  hii  Mpongwe  grammar,  the  comparative  degxees  of  greatDeM»imalliieM» 
haidnew,  rapiditf  and  itrength,  Ac.,  maj  be  confeyed  with  more  aocnmcjr  than 
oonld  leadilf  beooneehed.*—* Tflor,  Fkim.  Cult,  i*  tgS,  The  «une  principle  of 
ezpreMton  is  in  familiar  use  ^th  omaelrci,  aIthoii|^  not  reoognind  in  written 
laBgoagei  ai  whan  weapeak  of  an  »«^—nMitf  appetite,  or  alittfe  Ite— Jiy  thing. 

The  use  of  rednpficate  fivmi  ii  mndfimnftd  bjr  the  taate  of  more  cultivated 
language^  and  the  eeuie  of  oootimianoe  ia  aipifiwri  in  a  more  artificial  w§j  bf 
the  fnfumU9^  ftosja  of  the  Tob, « it  ai  called,  where  the  eflfect  of  repetitiflnie 
given  bjr  the  addition  of  an  intfimicallj  unmeaning  element,  such  at  the  qrUable 
«l,  er,  or  acting  ai  a  lOft  of  echo  to  tlie  fimdamental  syllable  of  the  word. 
Thus  in  E.  racket,  a  clattering  noiw^  or  in  Fr.  cU^-et-is,  dash  of  weaponi,  the 
imitative  syllaUet,  rack  and  clique,  are  echoed  bjr  the  rudimentary  et,  instead  of 
being  actually  repeated,  and  tlie  words  ezpresa  continued  sound  of  rack,  rmek,  or 

It  is  true  that  such  a  syllable  as  e/or  t/  could  cmlf,  properly  spealctng,  be  used 
as  an  echo  to  hard  sounds,  but  many  devices  of  expression  are  extended  by  analogy 
far  beyond  their  original  aim,  and  thus  et  or  it  are  employed  in  Lat.  and  Fr.  to 
express  repetition  or  continuance  in  a  general  way,  without  reference  to  the  par- 
ticular nature  of  the  repeated  phenomenon.  So  from  clamo,  to  call,  clamito,  to  • 
keep  calling,  to  call  frequently  j  from  Fr.  tache,  a  spot,  (ach-el-er,  to  cover  with 
spots.  The  elements  usually  employed  in  e.  for  tlie  same  purpose  are  composed  of 
an  obscure  vowel  with  the  consonants  /  or  r,  on  which  the  voice  can  dwell  for  a 
length  of  time  with  a  more  or  less  sensible  vibration,  representing  the  effect  on 
the  ear  when  a  confused  succession  of  beats  has  merged  in  a  continuous  murmur. 
Thus  in  the  pattering  of  rain  or  hail,  expressing  the  fall  of  a  rapid  succession  of 
drops  on  a  hard  surface,  the  syllable  pat  imitates  the  sound  of  a  single  drop,  while 
the  vibration  of  the  r  in  the  second  syllable  represents  the  murmuring  sound  of 
tlie  shower  when  the  attention  is  not  directed  to  the  individual  taps  of  which  it  is 
composed,    la  Jike  manner  to  clatter  is  to  do  anything  accompanied  by  a  suc- 
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cession  of  noises  that  might  be  represented  by  the  syllable  clat ;  to  crackle,  to 
make  a  succession  of  cracks ;  to  rattle,  dabble,  bubble,  guggle,  to  make  a  succes- 
sion of  noises  that  might  be  represented  individually  by  the  syllables  rat,  dab,  bub, 
gug.  The  contrivance  is  then  extended  to  signity  continued  action  unconnected 
with  any  particular  noise,  as  grapple,  to  make  a  succession  of  grabs ;  shuffle,  to 
make  a  succession  of  shoves  j  draggle,  u  ai^gle,  joggle,  to  continue  dragging,  wag- 
ging, jogging.  The  final  el  or  er  is  frequently  replaced  by  a  simple  /,  which,  as 
Ihre  remarks  under  gnoBlla,  has  something  ringing  (aliquid  tinnuli)  in  it.  Thus 
to  fliMpI  tnd  pule,  in  ftm  mkader  and /lauler,  are  to  cry  mew  and  /etc; ;  to  wail 
klo cry  woe ;  PiaifmontMa  hmM,  otfi  hm,  to  make  houAmt^  to  buk  lilw 

Bf  a  farther  ertemkm  the  freqneotative  dement  k  made  to  signify  the  simple 
emplojnueDt  of  aa  object  in  a  way  which  has  to  be  understood  from  the  circom- 
ftanoaa  of  tfas  caM,  Tbrn  to  km  f  is  torert  on  the  bent  knee;  to  Aoiu^^toem^ 
ploy  the  hand  in  dealing  with  an  object.  In  caiei  like  these,  where  the  fieqoe&t- 
ative  element  is  added  to  a  word  abeadf  existing  in  the  language,  the  efieet  of 
the  addition  ii  simply  to  give  a  verbal  signification  to  the  compound,  an  end  which 
might  equally  ba  attained  by  the  addition  of  veifaalinllertiona  of  pwaonandtanse^ 
without  die  intarvention  of  tlie  fioqaentativo  element. 

It  aeenv  accordingly  to  be  a  matter  of  chance  whether  the  tennnnl  /  b  added 
or  onufted.  Hie  ft.  aiMniiifr  and  hUer  correspond  to  ^  mm  and  te;  the  o. 
inii  ew  to  1.  Imtd,  In  itself  l»  hmd,  m  some  applicatiooi^  ai  la  hmnidk,  in 
oChe^y  is  med  for  deaUqg  with  an  object  by  the  hand. 

The  f^pGcBtion  of  the  fieqoentativo  e/  or  ar  to  rignify  the  agent  or  the  hi* 
atrnment  of  actica  (as  in  ai.  ryaa^  a  runner»  or  in  b.  niMer,  he  whorafa^  or  what 
is  naed  hi  robhiiig)  is  analogous  to  the  attainment  of  the  same  end  by  rqietitton 
of  the  ngnificant  syllable^  as  shown  -above  in  the  case  of  Malay  mfumapmant  a 
cradle  or  rocker  fiom  eynn,  toiock,  or  Blaori  ptkhfrnkt,  the  Inngs (thepnfesof 
the  body)*  from  puha,  to  puff. 

The  same  element  b  found  in  the  conatmetsonof  adjectives,  as  in  AB,jSep^  fickle, 
to  be  compared  with  g.  fckfacken,  to  move  to  and  firo,  and  in  as.  wmnctd,  e. 
wmikel,  wavering,  by  the  side  of  tvankenf  wankeln,  to  rock  or  wag. 

When  we  come  to  sum  up  the  evidence  of  the  imitative  origin  of  language, 
we  find  that  words  are  to  be  found  in  every  dialect  that  are  used  with  a  con- 
scious intention  of  directly  imitating  sound,  such  ^■&Jiap,  crack,  smack,  or  the  in- 
terjections aJi/  ugh  !  But  sometimes  the  signification  is  carried  on,  either  by  a 
figurative  mode  of  expression,  or  by  association,  to  something  quite  distinct  from 
the  sound  originally  represented,  although  the  connection  betw^n  the  two  may 
be  so  close  as  to  be  rarely  absent  from  the  mind  in  the  use  of  the  word.  Thus 
the  word  Jlap  originally  imitates  the  sound  made  by  the  blow  of  a  fiat  surface, 
as  the  wing  of  a  bird  or  the  corner  of  a  sail.  It  then  passes  on  to  signify  the 
movement  to  and  fro  of  a  flat  surface,  and  is  thence  applied  to  the  moveable 
leaf  of  a  table,  the  part  that  moves  on  a  hinge  up  and  down,  where  all  direct 
coonecuoa  with  sound  is  lust.    In  like  mauuer  crack  imitates  the  sound  made 
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by  a  hard  body  breaking,  and  is  applied  in  a  secondary  way  to  the  effects  of  the 
breach,  to  the  separation  between  the  broken  parts,  or  to  a  narrow  separation 
between  adjoining  edges,  such  as  might  have  arisen  from  a  breach  between  them. 
But  when  we  speak  of  looking  through  the  crack  of  a  door  we  have  no  thought 
of  the  sound  made  by  a  body  breaking,  although  it  is  not  difficult,  on  a  moment's 
reflection,  to  trace  tlie  cotiuection  between  such  a  sound  and  the  narrow  open- 
ing which  is  our  real  meaning.  It  is  probal)Ie  that  smack  is  often  used  in  the 
sense  of  taste  williout  a  thought  of  the  smacking  sound  of  the  tongue  in  the 
enjoyment  of  food,  wliich  is  the  origin  of  the  word. 

When  an  imitative  word  is  used  in  a  secondary  sense,  it  is  obviously  a  mere 
chance  iiuw  long,  or  how  generally,  the  connection  with  the  sound  it  \<as 
originally  intended  to  represent,  will  continue  to  be  felt  in  daily  speech.  Some- 
times the  connecting  links  are  to  be  found  only  in  a  foreign  language,  or  in 
forms  that  have  become  obsolete  in  our  own,  when  the  unlettered  man  can  oiUy 
regard  the  word  he  is  using  as  an  arbitrary  symbol.  A  gutlm  a  dupe  is  a  j>ersoil 
easily  deceived.  The  words  are  used  in  precisely  the  same  sense,  but  what  is 
the  proportion  of  educated  Englishmen  who  use  them  with  any  coosdoasoeaB  of 
the  metapbon  which  give  them  their  meaning  ?  Moat  of  Hi  probablf  waM  be 
indined  toooonectthefint  of  the  two  with  guile,  deceit,  and  oon^antivdy  few 
ate  aware  tliat  it  ia  adll  proviodalljr  naed  in  the  aenw  of  an  unfledged  bifd. 
When  teveral  other  inilanoeaafe  pointed,  oat  in  which  a  joong  bifd  it  taken  as 
the  type  of  lielpleis  aimpltd^,  it  leavei  no  doubt  that  thb  it  tlie  way  in  which 
tlie  wotdguU  Im  acquired  iti  ordinary  meaning.  Dupe  eomm  to  m  from  tlie 
French,  in  which  language  it  signifiea  alio  a  hoopoe,  a  bird  with  which  we  have 
so  little  acqnaintance  at  the  present  daj,  that  we  are  apt  at  firat  to  regard  the 
doable  significatioB  as  an  accidental  coinddenoe.  Bat  when  we  find  that  the 
nanwi  b^  which  the  hoopoe  is  known  m  Italian,  Polish,  Breton,  as  well  as  in 
French  (all  radically  diadnct),  are  also  oaed  in  the  ienee  of  a  simpleton  or  dape, 
we  are  sure  that  there  most  be  something  in  the  habits  of  the  bird,  which,  at 
a  time  when  it  was  more  fiuniliarly  known,  made  it  an  appropriate  t]rpe  of  the 
character  its  name  in  so  many  instances  is  used  to  designate.  We  tlioald 
hardly  have  connected  ifgfy  with  the  interjection  ugk/  if  we  had  not  been 
aware  of  the  obsolete  veib  i^,  to  cry  ugh  1  or  leeL  horror  at,  and  it  is  only  the 
accidental  preservation  of  occasional  passages  where  the  verb  is  written 
that  gives  us  the  clue  by  which  huge  and  hug  are  traced  to  the  same  source. 

Thus  the  Imitatire  power  of  words  is  gradually  obscured  by  figurative  use 
and  the  loss  of  intermediate  forms,  until  all  suspicion  of  the  original  principle  of 
their  signification  has  feded  away  in  the  minds  of  all  bat  the  few  who  have  made 
the  subject  their  special  study.  There  is,  moreover,  no  sort  of  difiference  either 
in  outward  appearance,  or  in  mode  of  use,  or  in  aptness  to  combine  with  other 
elements,  between  words  which  we  are  anyhow  able  to  trace  to  an  imitative 
source,  and  others  of  whose  significance  the  grounds  are  wholly  unknown.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  a  person  who  knew  nothing  of  the  origin  of  the  words 
Jmge  and  vast,  to  guess  Irom  the  nature  of  the  words  which  of  the  two  was  de>> 
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rived  from  the  imitatioD  of  sound ;  and  when  he  was  infimned  that  h^gn  bad 
been  expfauned  on  this  prindple,  it  woold  be  dtflkult  to  aroid  the  inference  that 
a  similar  origin  might  posnbly  be  fimnd  for  vast  also.  Nor  can  we  daabt  that  a 
wider  acqoaintanre  widi  the  forms  through  which  our  langm^  has  past  would 
make  manifest  the  imitative  ori^n  of  numeroiis  words  whose  significaticm  now 
sppeaii  to  be  whoUf  arbitrarjr.  And  why  should  it  be  aammed  that  an/  words 
whatever  are  bejrond  the  reach  of  soch  an  explanation  ? 

If  onomatopoeia  is  a  vera  causa  as  far  as  it  goes ;  if  it  affords  an  adequate 
soooont  of  the  origin  of  words  signifying  things  not  themselves  apprelaensible  by 
the  ear»  it  behoves  the  objectors  to  the  theory  to  explain  what  are  the  limits  of 
iti  reich,  to  specify  the  kind  of  thought  for  which  it  is  inadequate  to  find  ex- 
piession,  and  the  grounds  of  its  shortcomings.  And  as  the  difficulty  certainly 
does  not  lie  in  the  capacity  of  the  voice  to  represent  any  kind  of  sound,  it  can 
only  be  found  in  the  limited  powers  of  metaphor,  that  is,  in  the  capacity  of  one 
thing  to  put  us  in  mind  of  another.  It  will  be  necessary  then  to  show  that 
there  are  thoughts  so  essentially  differing  in  kind  from  any  of  those  that  have 
been  shown  to  be  capable  ot"  expression  on  the  principle  of  imitation,  as  to  escape 
the  inference  in  favour  of  the  general  possibility  of  that  mode  of  expression. 
Hitherto,  however,  no  one  has  ventured  to  bring  the  contest  to  such  an  issue. 
The  argiunents  of  objectors  have  been  taken  almost  exclnsively  Irom  cases  where 
the  explanations  olTered  by  the  supporters  of  the  theory  are  either  ridiculous  on 
the  face  of  them,  or  are  lounded  in  manifest  blunder,  or  are  too  far-fetched  to 
afford  satisfaction  ;  while  the  positive  evidence  of  the  validity  of  the  principle, 
anting  trom  cases  where  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  evidence  of  an  imitative 
origin,  is  slurred  over,  as  if  the  number  of  such  cases  was  too  inconsiderable  to 
merit  attention  in  a  comprehenidve  survey  of  language. 

That  the  words  of  imitative  origin  are  neither  inooosidenible  in  nnmber,  nor 
restricted  in  signification  to  any  limited  dass  of  ideas,  is  sufficiently  shown  bj 
the  examplea  given  in  the  foregoing  pages.  We  cannot  open  a  dictionaiy  with- 
out meeting  with  them,  and  in  any  piece  of  descriptive  writing  thgr  are  fowid 
in  abundance. 

No  donbt  the  number  of  words  winch  remain  unexplained  on  this  principle 
would  constitute  much  the  laiger  portion  of  the  dictionaij,  but  this  is  no  more 
than  should  be  expected  by  any  reasonable  bdiever  in  the  theoiy.  As  long  as 
the  imitative  power  ofa  word  is  folt  in  speech  it  will  be  kept  pretty  dose  to  the 
original  form.  But  when  thie  siginfication  is  diverted  from  the  object  of  imita- 
tion, and  the  word  is  used  in  a  seoondaiy  sens^  it  immediately  becomes  liable  to 
corruption  from  various  causes,  and  the  imitative  chartcter  li  rapidly  obscured. 
The  imitative  force  of  the  inteijections  ah/  ot  mdk/  and  vgh/  mainly  depends 
upon  the  aspiration,  but  when  the  vocable  is  no  longer  used  directly  to  represent 
the  cry  of  pain  or  of  shuddering,  the  sound  of  the  aspirate  a  changed  to  that  of 
a  hard  guttural,  as  in  ache  (ake)  and  v^y,  and  the  consdonsness  of  imitation  ia 
wholly  lost. 

In  sanrage  It^  when  the  communities  are  small  and  ideas  few,  language  is 
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liable  to  rapid  change.  To  this  effect  we  may  cite  the  testimony  of  a  tbooghtful 
trtTeller  who  had  unusual  opportunities  of  obsemtion.  'There  tre  certain 
peculiaritiet  in  Indian  habits  which  lead  to  a  quick  corruption  of  language  and 
legregation  of  dialects.  When  Indians  are  conversing  among  themselves  they 
seem  to  have  plensure  in  inventing  new  modiN  of  pronuuciation  and  in  distort- 
ing words.  It  is  amusing  to  notice  how  the  whole  party  v  ill  laugh  when  the 
wit  of  the  circle  perpetrates  a  new  slang  term,  and  these  words  are  ver)'  often 
retained.  I  have  noticed  this  during  long  voyages  made  with  Indian  crews. 
When  such  alterations  occur  amongst  a  family  or  horde  which  often  live  many 
years  without  communication  with  the  rest  of  their  tribe,  the  local  corruption  of 
language  becomes  perpetuated.  Single  hordes  belonging  to  the  same  tribe  and 
inhabiting  the  banks  of  tlie  same  river  thus  become,  in  the  course  of  many  years' 
isolation,  unintelligible  to  other  hordes,  as  happens  with  the  Collinas  on  the 
Jurua.  I  think  it  very  probable,  therefore,  that  the  disposition  to  invent  new 
words  and  new  modes  of  pronunciation,  added  to  the  small  population  and  habits 
of  isolation  of  hordes  and  tribes,  are  the  causes  of  the  wonderful  diversity  of  lau- 
guages  in  South  Americc'— Bates,  NatonBrt  on  the  Amasons,  i.  330. 

Bnt  even  in  dfiUwd  liib»  where  the  habitual  nie  of  writing  has  w  strong  a 
tendency  to  fix  the  forms  of  language,  woids  are  continnaDj  changing  in  pro- 
nunciation and  hi  applicatioa  from  one  generation  to  anotheri  and  in  no  way 
long  period,  compared  with  the  duration  of  man,  the  speech  of  the  anoestoit  be- 
comes unintelligible  to  their  descendants.  In  such  esses  it  is  only  the  art  of 
writing  that  pieserves  the  pedigree  of  the  altered  forms.  If  English,  French,  and 
Italian  were  barbarous  unwritten  languages  no  one  would  dream  of  any  re- 
lation between  Htkop,  evigue,  and  iwmovo,  all  immediate  desoendantscf  the  Latin 
efiitcopiu.  Who,  without  knowledge  of  the  intermediate  diurtuu  and  gionio, 
would  suspect  that  such  a  word  agjour  could  be  derived  from  £esf  or  without 
written  evidenoe  would  ha?e  thought  of  resolving  Goodbye  into  God  be  with  you 
(God  b*  w*  ye),  or  topsyturvy  into  topside  the  other  way  (top  si*  t*  o'er  way)  ? 
Suppose  that  in  any  of  these  cases  the  word  had  been  mimetic  in  its  earlier  form, 
how  vain  it  would  have  been  to  look  for  any  traces  of  imitation  in  the  later !  If 
we  allow  the  influences  which  have  produced  such  changes  as  the  above  to 
operate  through  that  vast  lapse  of  time  required  to  mould  out  of  a  common  stock 
such  languages  as  English,  Welsh,  and  'Russian,  we  shall  wonder  rather  at  the 
large  than  the  small  number  of  cases,  in  which  traces  of  the  original  imitation, 
are  still  to  be  made  out. 

The  letters  of  the  alphabet  have  a  strong  analogy  with  the  case  of  language. 
The  letters  arc  signs  which  represent  articulate  sounds  through  the  sense  of  sight, 
as  words  are  signs  wliich  represent  every  subject  of  thought  through  the  sense  of 
hearing.  Now  the  sis^nificancc  of  the  names  by  which  the  letters  are  known  in 
Hebrew  and  Greek  atVords  a  strong  presumption  that  they  were  originally  pic- 
torial imitations  of  material  things,  and  the  presumption  is  converted  into  moral 
certainty  by  ilit-  .u  cidental  preservation  in  one  or  two  cases  of  the  original  por- 
traiture, 'i'hc  zigzag  hue  which  represeuti  tlie  wavy  surface  of  water  when  used 
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ai  the  symbol  of  Aquarius  among  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  is  found  in  Egjrptian 
hieragljrphici  with  the  force  of  the  letter  n.*  If  we  cut  the  symbol  down  to  the 
three  last  itrokes  of  the  zigzag  we  shall  have  tlie  n  of  the  early  Greek  in* 
MriptkMu^  wluch  does  not  matenaliy  di&r  ftom  the  capital  N  of  the  present 
day. 

But  no  one  from  the  mere  hrm  of  the  letter  could  have  suspected  an  inten- 
tion of  representing  water. Nor  is  there  one  of  the  letters,  the  actual  form  of 
which  would  afford  us  the  least  assistance  in  gue*^sing  at  the  object  it  was  meant 
to  represent.  Why  then  should  it  be  made  a  diiliculiy  in  admitting  the  imitat- 
ive origin  of  the  oral  signs,  that  the  aim  at  imitation  can  be  detected  in  only  a 
third  or  a  tiftli,  or  whatever  the  proportion  may  be,  of  the  radical  elements  of 
our  speech?  Nevertlieless,  a  low  estimate  of  the  number  of  forms  so  traceable 
to  an  intelligible  source  often  weighs  unduly  against  the  acceptance  of  a  rational 
theory  of  language. 

Mr  Tylor  fully  admits  the  principle  ul"  onomatopoeia,  but  thinks  that  the 
evidence  adduced  does  not  justify  *  the  setting  up  of  what  is  called  the  Inter- 
jectional  and  Imitative  theory  as  a  complete  solution  of  the  problem  of  original 
language.  Valid  as  this  theory  proves  itself' witliiii  limits,  it  would  be  incautious 
to  accept  a  hypotliesis  which  can  perhaps  accuunt  lor  a  twentieth  of  tlic  ciudc 
forms  in  any  language,  as  a  certain  and  absolute  explanation  of  the  nineteen 
twentieths  which  remain.  A  key  must  unlock  more  doors  than  this,  to  be  taken 
as  the  master  key '  (Prim.  Cult.  i.  208).  The  objection  does  not  eiaetljr  meet 
the  position  held  by  prudent  supporters  of  the  theoiy  in  question.  We  do  not 
assert  that  every  device  by  which  language  has  been  modified  and  enlarged 

*  The  evidence  for  the  derivation  of  the  letter  N  from  the  symbol  representing  water  (in 
Coplie  jmim)  cuBot  be  duly  appreciated  unless  taka  in  oonjanctiQtt  with  ^  case  of  die 
Idler  IL   The  combiiHrtifln  of  tiie  qrnbob  i  and  a,  as  shown  hi  tibe  snbjoiiMd  mnstnitioo, 

occurs  very  frequently  in  hieroglyphics  with  the  force  of  MN.  The  lower  symbol  is  used  for 
Mp  and  thus  in  this  combination  the  upper  5)'mbol  undoubtedly  has  the  fbice  of  although  it 
is  said  to  be  never  used  independently  for  that  letter. 

9  N  loV^  1^12 

Hoir  if  the  two  symbols  be  epitomised  by  cutting  them  down  to  their  extremity,  at  a  lioa 
is  represented  (fig.  13)  by  his  head  and  fcre-lcgs,  it  will  leave  figures  3  and  4,  which  are  iden- 
tical with  the  M  and  N  of  the  early  Phrcnician  and  Greek.  Figures  5,  6,  7,  arc  forms  of 
Phcenician  M  from  Gesenius  ;  8,  ancient  Greek  M  ;  9,  Greek  N  from  Gesenius;  10  uod  11 
fioBs  msdiptioos  hi  the  British  Moscaa. 
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INDUCTION  OF  RATIONAL  ORIGIN  SUFFICIENT. 


as,  for  imttoo^'Uie  me  of  a  change  of  vowel  in  many  languages  toezprea  com- 
parative nearness  or  dittanoe  of  pu^iiion)  has  bad  its  origin  in  imitation  of  foond. 

Our  doctrine  is  not  exclusive.  If  new  'modes  of  phonetic  expression,  ua« 
known  to  us  as  yet/  should  be  discovered,  we  ihail  be  only  in  the  position  of  the 
£ithers  of  modern  Geology  when  the  prodigious  extent  of  glacial  actioD  in  former 
ages  began  to  be  discovered,  and  we  shall  be  the  ifirst  to  recognise  the  efficiency  of 
the  new  machinery.  Our  fundamental  tenet  is  that  the  same  principle  which 
enables  Man  to  make  known  his  wants  or  to  convcv  intclliironce  bv  means  of 
bodily  gesture,  would  prompt  him  to  the  use  of  vocal  signs  for  the  same  purpose, 
leading  him  to  utterances,  which  citlicr  by  direct  resemblance  of  sound,  or  by 
analogies  felt  in  the  effort  of  utterance,  might  be  associated  with  the  notion  to 
be  conveyed.  The  formation  of  words  in  this  way  in  all  languages  has  been 
universally  recognised,  and  it  has  been  established  in  a  wide  range  of  examples, 
ditVering  so  greatly  in  the  nature  of  the  signification  and  in  the  degree  of 
abstraction  of  the  idea,  or  its  remoteness  from  the  direct  perceptions  of  senst^  as 
to  satisfy  us  that  tlie  principles  employed  are  adequate  to  the  expression  of  every 
kind  of  thought.  And  this  is  sulHc  ient  for  the  rational  theorist  of  language.  If 
man  can  anyhow  have  stumbled  into  six^ech  under  the  gniclance  of  his  ordinary 
intelligence,  it  will  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  he  was  helped  over  the  first  steps 
of  his  progress  by  some  supernauual  go-cart,  in  the  shajie  either  of  direct  in- 
spiration, or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  of  an  instinct  unknown  to  us  at  the 
present  day,  but  lent  for  a  while  to  Primitive  Man  in  order  to  enable  him  to 
conuimuicate  with  his  icilovvs,  and  then  withdrawn  when  its  purpose  was  accom- 
plished. 

Perhaps  after  all  it  will  be  found  that  the  principal  obstacle  to  belief  in  the 
rational  origin  of  Language,  is  an  excusable  repugnance  to  think, of  Man  as 
having  ever  been  in  so  brutish  a  ocmdition  of  life  as  is  implied  in  the  want  of  speech. 
Imagination  has  alwafs  delisted  to  place  the  cradle  of  onr  race  In  a  golden  age 
of  innocent  enjoyment,  and  the  more  latioiial  views  of  what  the  ooune  of  life 
mnst  have  been  before  the  race  had  acquired  the  use  of  significant  speech^  or 
had  elaborated  fer  themselves  the  most  neoessaiy  arts  of  subdstence,  are  felt  by 
unreflecting  piety  as  derQgatocy  to  the  dignity  ci  Man  and  the  character  of  a 
beneficent  Cxeator.  Bm  this  a  dangeroos  line  of  thought,  and  the'Znlj  safe 
rule  In  speculating  on  the  possible  dispensations  of  Previdence  (as  has  been  well 
pointed  out  by  Mr  Fanrar)  is  the  observation  of  the  various  conditions  in  which 
it  IS  actually  allotted  to  Man  (without  any  choice  of  his  own)  to  cany  on  lua 
lifis.  What  Is  actually  allowed  to  happen  to  any  femily  of  Man  cannot  be  in- 
compatiUe  either  with  the  goodness  of  God  or  with  His  views  of  the  digmty  of 
the  human  noe.  For  God  is  no  respecter  of  penons  or  of  races.  However 
hard  or  degrading  the  life  of  the  Fuegian  or  the  Bushman  mayappearto  u^it  can 
be  no  Impeachment  of  the  Divine  love  to  suppose  that  our  own  pn^geniton  were 
exposed  to  a  similar  struggle. 

We  only  the  choice  of  two  alternatives.  We  must  either  suppow  that 
Man  w»  created  in  a  civilised  sutcv  ready  instructed  in  the  arts  necessary  for 
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tbe  conduct  of  life,  and  was  permitted  to  fall  back  into  the  degraded  condition 
which  we  witness  among  savage  tribes  j  or  else,  that  he  started  from  the  lowest 
grade,  and  rose  towards  a  higher  stale  of  being,  by  tlie  accumulated  acquisitions 
in  arts  and  know  ledge  of  generation  after  generation,  and  by  the  advantage 
constantly  given  to  superior  capacity  in  the  struggle  for  life.  Of  these  alterna- 
tives, that  which  embodies  the  notion  of  continued  progress  is  most  in  accord- 
ance with  all  our  experience  of  the  general  course  of  events,  nolwiihstanding 
the  apparent  stagnation  of  particular  races,  and  the  barbarism  and  misery  occa- 
sionally caused  by  violence  and  war&re.  We  have  witnessed  a  notable  advance 
in  tbe  conveniences  of  life  in  our  own  time,  and  when  we  look  back  as  far  as 
liiitoiy  will  reach,  -we  find  onr  anooiton  in  the  condition  of  rode  barbarians. 
Bejond  the  reach  of  any  written  records  we  have  eridenoe  that  the  countiy  was 
inhabited  by  a  race  of  hunteis  (whether  onr  progeniton  or  not)  who  ihdtefed 
in  caves,  and  carried  on  their  warfive  with  the  wild  beasts  with  the  mdest  wea* 
pooyif  chipped  flint.  Whether  tlie  ownen  of  these  earliest  relics  of  the  human 
race  were  spealdng  men  or  not,  who  shall  say  ?  It  is  certain  only  that  Language 
ia  not  tbe  innate  inheritance  of  our  race;  that  it  must  have  begun  to  be  aoqoired 
by  some  definite  generation  in  the  pedigree  of  Man;  and  asmax^  intelligent  and 
bigUy  Bodal  kinds  of  animals,  as  elephants,  for  instance,  or  beavers,  live  in  har- 
moiiy  without  the  aid  of  this  great  convenience  of  social  lifet,  there  is  no  ap- 
perent  reason  why  onr  own  race  should  not  have  led  their  life  on  earth  for  an  in- 
definite period  before  they  acquired  the  use  of  speech ;  whether  befim  that  epoch 
the  progeniton  of  the  race  ought  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  Man,  or  not. 

Geologists  however  universally  look  back  to  a  period  when  the  earth  was  peo- 
pled only  by  animal  races,  without  a  trace  of  human  existence ;  and  the  meie 
abifiw*  of  Man  among  an  animal  population  of  tbe  world  is  felt  by  no  one  as 
repugnant  to  a  thorough  belief  in  the  providential  rule  of  the  Creator.  Why 
then  should  such  a  feeling  l>e  roused  by  the  complementary  theoiy  which  Imdges 
over  the  interval  to  the  appearance  of  Man,  and  supposes  that  one  of  the  races  of 
the  purely  animal  period  was  gradually  raised  in  the  scale  of  intelligence^  by  the 
laws  of  variation  affecting  all  procreative  kinds  of  being,  until  the  progeny,  in 
the  course  of  generations,  attained  to  so  enlarged  an  understanding  as  to  become 
capable  ot  appreciating  each  other's  motives  ;  of  being  moved  to  admiration  and 
love  by  the  exhibition  of  lo\  ing  courage,  or  to  indignation  and  hate  by  malignant 
conduct ;  ot  tiiiding  enjoyment  or  pain  in  the  a])plause  or  reprobation  of  their 
fellows,  or  of  their  own  rcilected  thoughts  ;  and  sooner  or  later,  of  using  imitative 
signs  for  the  puxpose  of  bringing  absent  thitigs  to  the  thoughts  of  another  mind  ? 
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Ab 


(*)  u  pcefiMd  to  fPOids  where  the  fl^rnolQgy  €f  tiM  fint  «d^^ 
nMterially  altered. 


A,  as  a  prefix  to  nouns,  is  commonly 
the  remnant  of  the  as.  on^  in,  on,  among, 
as  aMkf  A&  oihlMBC ;  smtyt  AS.  on- 

wa?g ;  a/ike,  AS.  on-lic. 

In  the  obsolete  adown  it  represents  the 
f&.of^oi  or  from  ;  AS.  of-dutUf  literally, 
firom  a  b^ibt,  downwards. 

A«;  a  prefix  to  verbs  it  corresponds  to 
the  Goth.  «j,  out  of;  OHO.  «r,  ar,  er^  irj 
G.  er^  implying  a  completion  of  tfie 
action. 

Thus  G.  envachen,  to  awake,  is  to  wake 
up  from  a  state  of  sleep  ;  to  abides  is  to 
mil  mtil  the  event  loolBed  fat  takes 
place ;  to  arise^  to  get  up  fiom  a  lecam- 
bc-nt  posture. 

Ab-,  Aba-,  A-  In  Lat  compounds, 
away,  awmy  from,  ofT.  To  e^use  is  to  u  se 
in  a  manner  other  than  it  should  be  ;  ab- 
lution ^  a  washing  off ;  to  abstain^  to  hold 
away  from.    Lat.  /i,  ab^  abs,  from. 

Abaft.  AS,  ee/ioMf  it'Ceftan,  baftan^ 
after,  behind.  Hence  on-btrfttxn,  abaft. 
The  word  seems  very  early  to  have  ac- 
qalred  nautical  uie  in  wliidi  alone 
it  aonrivet  at  the  pieaent  day. 

Every  man  shewid  his  connyng  tofore  the  ship 
and  bjft. — Chaucer,  Bcryn.  843. 

Abandon*  Immediately  from  Fr. 
tAemdonntr^  and  that  from  the  noon 

handon  (also  adopted  in  English,  but  now 
obsolete),  command,  orders,  dominion. 
The  word  Ban  is  common  to  aU  the  lan- 
guages o£  the  Tcntonic  stock  in  the 
of  praclamfttiifiii  annwinccinenfi 


AB.ANDON 

remaining  with  us  in  the  restricted  ap- 
plication to  Banns  of  Marriage.  Passing 
Into  the  Romance  tongues,  this  woid  be- 
came bando  in  Italian  and  Spanish,  an 
edict  or  proclamation,  bandon  in  French, 
in  the  same  sense^  and  secondarily  in 
that  of  GQounand,  ocden^  dondniony 
power  : 

Than  Wallace  said.  Thou  spekis  of  mycbty 
thing. 

Fra  worthi  Bruce  had  rcsavit  his  crown, 

I  thoucht  have  maid  Ingland  at  his  bdnJinvitt 

So  wttrely  it  suld  beyn  at  his  wil!, 

What  pleqrt  bim,  tOMUiff  the  king  or^gg^^ 

Hence  ta  embandon  or  ab«mdm  is  to 

bring  under  the  absolute  command  or 
entire  control  of  any  one,  to  subdue,  rule, 
have  entire  dominion  over* 

And  he  that  thryll  (thrall)  U  b  aoehtUlb 

All  that  he  has  emUutdovonyt  Is 

Unto  fail  LonS,  whatever  he  be.~Braee,  I.  044. 

He  that  drcdcth  Gf>1  wol  do  diligence  to  plese 
God  by  his  werkes  and  abtrndcm  himself  with  all 
his  might  wdl  Ibr  to  do.— nBMOB'e  Tele. 

Thus  wc  see  that  the  elliptical  expres- 
sion of  *an  abandoned  character,'  to 
which  the  accident  of  language  has  at- 
tached the  notion  ofoneendaved  to  vio^ 
might  in  itself  with  equal  propriety  have 
been  used  to  signify  devotion  to  good. 

Afpiin,  as  tibat  wnich  is  placed  at  tlie 
absolute  command  of  one  party  must  by 
the  same  act  be  entirely  given  up  by  the 
original  possessor,  it  was  an  easy  step 
from  the  sense  of  conferring  the  com- 
mand of  a  thii^  upon  tome  paiticaiar 
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»  ABASH 

■person,  to  that  of  renoundng  all  datm  to 

authority  over  the  subject  matter,  without 
particular  reference  to  the  party  into 
^ose  hands  it  might  come ;  and  ibm  in 
modern  times  the  word  has  come  to  be 
used  almost  exclusively  in  the  sense  of 
renunciation  or  desertion.  *  Dedicio — 
t^ttundunenunt^*  the  nuitllder  of  a 
castle. — Neccham. 

The  adverbial  expressions  ai  abamiony 
tamdffnfyt  abandtm/y,  so  common  in  the 
*Bruce'^and  '  Wallace' like  the  OFr.  d 
ton  bandoH,  d  bandoftf  may  be  explained, 
at  his  own  will  and  pleasaie,  at  ms  own 
impulse,  uncontroUedly,  impetuously,  de- 
terminedly. 'Ainsi  s'avancbrent  de 
grand  volonti  tous  chevaliers  et  ecuyers 
ct  prirent  terre.' — Froiss.  voL  iv.  c  I18. 

To  Abash.  Orif^nally,  to  put  to  con- 
ftision  from  anv  strong  emotion,  whether 
of  fear,  of  wonaer,  shame,  or  admiration, 
but  restricted  in  modern  times  to  the 
eflfect  of  shame.  Abash  is  an  adoption 
of  the  F!r.  tsMdr^  as  sonnded  in  the 
greater  number  of  the  inflections,  esba- 
n  is  sons,  esbahissais,  esbahissant.  In  or- 
der to  convert  the  word  thus  inflected 
into  English  it  was  natural  to  curtail 
merely  the  terminations  ons,  ni's,  ant,  by 
which  the  inflections  differed  from  each 
other,  and  the  Yeib  was  written  in  Eng- 
lish to  abatsse  oraMAfZa  ravish,  polim, 
/urnishy  from  ravbr^MiTyfoumir. 

Many  English  reros  of  a  similar  deriv- 
ation were  formerly  written  indifferently 
with  or  without  a  final  j//,  where  custom 
has  rendered  one  or  other  of  the  two 
modes  of  qpelling  obsolete.  Thus  obey 
was  written  9b9u$«  or  ^^tysk^s  ^tirt^, 
betrask, 

SpeaUng  of  Nardssos  stooping  to 
driid^  Chaucer  writes : 

In  the  wafer  nnon  was  sene 
His  nose,  liis  mouth,  his  cycn  shenc, 
And  he  tJiereof  was  all  abashed, 
liis  owne  shadow  had  him  Mrashtd ; 
I-'or  well  be  wened  the  forme  to  see 
Of  achildeoffoUgratetMMiti.— R.  R.  15SO. 

In  the  oripfinal — 

Et  il  maintenant  s'ibakii 
Car  son  umbre  si  le  trmkU 
Car  il  cuida  voir  la  figure 
lyttng  enfant  bel  a  demesnres. 

On  the  other  hand,  bumy  was  formerly 
in  use  as  well  as  burnish  ;  okay  or  i^tnv 
as  well  as  abatsse  or  abaish  : 

I  saw  the  rose  when  I  was  ni|^ 

It  was  thereon  a  goodly  sight — 

For  such  another  as  I  gesse 

Aforae  ne  was,  ne  more  venndlle, 

I  %M»         for  BNrfeiila.--iU  R.  3|S4S> 


ABBOT 

In  the 

Moult  m'esiakis  de  la  merveflle. 
Yield  70a  madame  en  hicht  can  Sdiir  Lost  aar, 
A  wont  Mfao  ooukl  not  ipeflc  wAm  was  10  aiaU, 


K.  Hart  in  Jamieson. 

Custom,  which  has  rendered  obsolete 
betrash  and  obeish,  has  exercised  her 
audiority  in  like  manner  over  oAof  or 
abaw,  burny,  as  tony. 

The  origin  of  esbahir  itself  is  to  be 
foimd  in  me  OFr.  baer,  bder^  to  gape, 
an  onomatopoeia  from  the  sound  ba^ 
most  naturally  uttered  in  the  opening  of 
the  lips.  Hence  Lat.  Babcc !  Mod. 
Prov.  Bah!  the  interjection  of  wonder; 
and  the  verb  esbahir^  in  the  active  form, 
to  set  agape,  confound,  astonish,  to  strike 
with  filings  the  natural  tenidency  of 
which  is  to  manifest  itself  by  an  involun- 
tary opening  of  the  mouth.  Castrais, /ii 
babay  to  excite  admiration.— Consinw. 
Zulu  babasoy  to  astonish,  to  strike  with 
wonder  or  surprise. 

In  himself  was  all  his  state 
More  solemn  than  the  tedious  pomp  wfakh  wails 
On  princes,  when  their  rich  retinue  long 
CM"  horses  led,  and  grooms  besreeared  with  gold, 
DaolcB  ths  CHMd.  and  j«Cr  Miw  «il 

Milton. 

WalL^ote^to  look  at  with  open  month; 
esbawiy  to  aoaw  or  astonish.— Giandfr 

See  Abide. 

To  Abate.  Fr.  abbattrey  to  beat 
down,  to  ruin,  overthrow,  cast  to  the 
ground,  Cotgr.  Wall,  abate,  faire  tomber, 
(Grandg.) ;  It.  alfbatertf  to  overthrow,  to 
pan  down,  to  make  Jower,  droress, 
weaken,  to  diminish  the  force  of  any- 
thing ;  abbatere  le  velay  to  strike  sail ; 
abbatere  dal  ^resMOy  to  bate  something 
of  the  price ;  MaUrsiy  to  light  upon,  to 
hit,  to  nappen,  to  meet  with  ;  abbatersi 
in  una  terray  to  take  possession  of  an 
estate.  Hence  the  01.  law  term  abaU^ 
menty  which  is  the  act  of  one  who  in- 
trudes into  the  possession  of  lands  void 
by  the  deadi  of  die  former  possessor, 

and  not  yet  t.ikcn  up  by  the  lawful  heir  ; 
and  the  party  who  thus  pounces  upon 
the  inheritance  is  called  an  abator.  See 
Beat,  Bate. 

Abbot,  Abbey,  Abbess.  More  cor- 
rectly written  abbai^  from  Lat.  abbas^ 
ahbatis^  and  that  from  Syrian  abba^ 
father.  The  word  was  occasionally  writ- 
ten abba  in  Latin.  It  was  a  title  of  re- 
spect formerly  given  to  monks  in  gencansl, 
and  it  must  liave  been  during  the  time 
that  it  had  this  extended  signihcation 
that  it  gave  rise  to  the  Lat.  abbatia,  an 
abbeii  or  society  of  attois  or  mooks. 
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Eptphanius,  speaking  of  the  Holy  places, 
says,  (X*'  ^*  If  a^Stc  x^^^^^c  cat  x'^"* 
ciXXui,  it  contains  a  thousand  monks  and 
a  thousand  cdli. — Dncange.  In  process 
of  time  wc  meet  with  protestations  from 
St  Jerome  and  others  against  the  arro- 
gance of  assuming  the  title  of  Fatlier, 
and  either  from  feelings  of  such  a  nature, 
or  possibly  from  the  analogy  between  a 
uimiiHUiitjr  of  monks  and  a  private 
family,  the  name  of  Abbot  or  Father  was 
ultimately  confined  to  the  head  of  the 
house,  while  the  monks  under  his  control 
were  called  Brothers. 

Abele.  The  white  poplar.  Pol.  fita/O' 
drzeWj  literally  white  tree,  from  bialo^ 
white. 

•  To  Abet.  OFr.  abetter,  to  de- 
ceive, also  to  incite ;  inciter,  animeri 
esdter.^--itoque£  Piov.«M',deoeil^ trick; 
<Jiffay,  to  deceive,  bcgirile> 

Lui  ne  pcut-tl  mic  f^iler, 

Ni  engigner  ni  abater. — Fabl.  II.  366, 

Both  senses  of  the  word  may  be  ex- 
plained from  Norm,  mki^  GueniseyMlr, 

a  bait  for  fish  ;  bt'ter.  Norm,  ab/ter,  to 
bait  the  hook. — Hdhcher,  Gloss.  Norm. 
From  the  sense  of  baiting  springs  that 
of  alluring,  tempting,  inciting,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  alluring  to  his  own  destruc- 
tion, deceiving,  beguiling  on  the  other. 
See  Bait ' 

Abeyance.  OFr.  abiHance;  droit  en 
abtianccy  a  right  in  suspense ;  abeyance, 
expectation,  diesiie* — Gums,  de  Champ. 
From  abahier,  abaur,  abayer^  to  be  in- 
tent upon,  to  desire  earnestly,  to  eaqpect, 
wait,  watch,  listen.   See  Abide. 

To  Abide,  Abie.  Goth,  beidan,  us- 
beidan^  to  expect  ;  c^abeidan,  to  endure  ; 
usbeisHS,  expectation ;  usbcistiei,  endur- 
ance^ fiirbearance.  AS.  Mdan^  abidatt,  to 
expect,  wait,  bide  ;  ON.  bt'da,  to  wait, 
endure,  suffer ;  b.  bana,  to  suffer  death  ; 
Dan.  rar.  Do.  beijden^  beijen^  verbeijen 
(Bosworth),  to  wait.  We  have  seen 
under  Abash  that  the  involuntary  open- 
ing of  the  mouth  under  the  influence  of 
astonishment  was  represented  by  the 
syllable  ba^  from  whence  in  the  Romance 
dialects  are  formed  two  series  of  verbs, 
one  with  and  one  without  the  addition  of 
a  terminal  d  to  the  radical  syllable. 
Thus  we  have  It  badare^  fNuU^iare^  to 
gape,  to  yawn.  Gat  and  Prov.  An&r,  to 
open  the  mouth,  to  open  ;  bader,  ouvrir 
(Vocab.  de  Berri)  ;  Prov.  goia  badada^ 
It.  bocca  badata^  with  open  mouth  ;  Cat 
IndiOj  a  bay  or  opening  in  the  coast. 
Wilhout  tiie  tominal  a  we  have  ba§r^ 


baier,  bt'er^  with  the  frequentative  bailler, 
to  open  the  mouth,  to  gape ;  gueuU  b^e^ 
boucki  hianti^  as  gola  badada^  bocca  bo- 
data  above  mentioned. 

Quant  voit  le  serpent,  aui  haaille, 
Corant  seos  lui,  geule  oaie. — Raynouard. 

Both  forms  of  the  verb  are  then  figur- 

atively  applied  to  signify  aflections  cha- 
racterized by  involuntary  opening  of  the 
month,  intent  observation,  or  absorption 
in  an  object,  watching,  listening,  expect- 
ation, waiting,  endurance,  delay,  suffer- 
ing. It  badarey  to  attend  to,  to  mind,  to 
take  notice,  take  care,  to  desire,  covet, 
aspire  to,  to  stay,  to  tarry,  to  abide  ; 
abbadare,  to  stay,  to  attend  on ;  bada^ 
delay,  lingering,  tarrying ;  tgneng  a  bada^ 
to  keep  in  suspense.  Correspond inij 
forms  with  the  a  effaced  are  OFr.  batr, 
htder,  b/er,  to  be  intent  upon,  attendie 
avec  empressement,  aspirer,  regarder, 
songer,  desirer  (Roquef.) ;  abayer,  ^couter 
avec  dtonnement,  bouche  b^ante,  inhiare 
loqnenti  (Lacombe).  - 

I  saw  a  smith  stand  with  his  hammer — that  ■ 
The  whilst  his  iron  did  on  the  anvil  cool, 
^mdiopmiiMafh  swallowiiiffataflogr's  news. 

K.  John. 

Here  we  have  a  good  illustration  of  the 
connection  between  the  figuve  of  (^)ening 

the  mouth  and  the  ideas  of  rapt  attention, 
waiting,  suspense,  delay.  The  verb 
Uttd,  which  m  e.  signifies  the  direction  of 
the  mind  to  an  object,  in  Fr.  attendre 
signifies  to  suspend  action,  to  wait.  In 
Other  cases  the  notion  of  passive  waiting 
is  expressed  by  the  figure  of  looking  or 
watcliing.  Thus  G.  warten,\o  wait,  is  iden- 
tical with  iLguardarCf  to  look,and  £.  wai/ 
was  fotmeny  used  in  the  sense  of  look. 
The  passage  which  in  our  translation  is 
'  Art  thou  he  that  Should  come,  or  do  we 
took  for  another,*  is  in  AS.  'we  sceolon 
othres  abidam.*  The  effacement  of  the  d 
in  Du,  beijett.  in  Dan.  bie  compared  with 
Sw.  bida,  and  in  E.  abie,  compared  with 
abide,  is  precisdy  analogous  to  that  ip 
Fr.  b/er,  ^tf/>r  compared  with  It.  badctre, 
abadare.  or  in  Fr.  crier  compared  with 
H.griaar^ 

Certcs  (qnoth  she)  that  is  that  these  wicked 
sbrewes  be  more  bUasftil  that  oHem  the  tormentji 
that  thejr  have  deserved  than  if  no  pain  of  Jnsdos 

ne  chastised  them.— Chaucer,  Boethius. 

At  sight  of  her  they  suddaine  all  arose 

In  great  amaze,  ne  wist  what  way  to  chuse, 

But  Jove  all  fearcloss  forced  them  to  aby. — F.  Q. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  doubt  the  iden- 
tity of  E.  abUy  to  remain  or  endure,  with 
tlie  verb  of  abeyance,  expectation  or  sus- 
pense which  u  certainly  related  to  It. 

1  • 
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badan^  as  E.  abU  to  Goth,  btidan^  AS. 
bidan.  Thus  the  derivation  of  hddmt 
above  explained  is  brought  home  to  E. 

iU>ie|  2.  Fundamentally  distinct  from 
4KMr  in  the  senie  above  explained,  al- 
though sometimes  confounded  with  it,  is 
the  verb  abitf  properly  abuvt  and  spelt 
Indiflerently  in  the  older  auAon  tUfegge^ 
fibeye,  nf>igg^  abidgc,  from  AS.  abirgan, 
abycgan^  to  redeern,  to  pay  the  purchase- 
money,  to  pay  the  penalty,  suffer  the 
consequences  of  anytning ;  and  the  sim- 
ple buy,  or  Mr,  was  often  used  in  the 
same  sense. 

Sithe  Richesse  hath  me  failed  here. 
She  shall  abie  that  trespass  dere. — R.  R. 

Algate  this  aelie  maidc  is  slaioe  alas ! 
Afitt  toda««JiM|fll/dMherbMute. 

Doctor's  Tale. 

Thou  slough  my  brother  Moigan 

At  the  mete  full  right 
As  I  an  a  dougbti  awn 

His  deafli  thoa  hist  (buyest)  tonight. 

Sir  Tristrem. 

For  whoso  liardy  hand  on  her  doth  lay 

It  daiidjr  thiD  Mt^  and  imtk Uir  handsel  fay. 

Sponsor,  1". 

And  when  be  fond  he  was  yburt,  the  Pardotier 

he  gan  to  threte, 
And  swore  fay  St  Amjas  that  he  should  abig^ 
With  strolKS  haid  aiid  tore  even  upon  the  ngg. 

Prol.  Merch.  and  Tale. 

Ac  for  the  lenrnge  ^atthon  lAKifar 

Hmq  dielt  a#Mjpv  bitter  <pioth  God,  and  bond 

him  with  cheynes. — P.  P. 

To  buy  it  (Uar.  seems  to  have  been 
used  as  a  sort  of  proverbial  expression 
for  •ufTering  loss,  without  special  lefer- 
cnce  to  the  notion  of  retribution. 
The  thingis  fcllin  as  they  done  of  wcrre 
Betwixtin  hem  of  Troie  and  Grekis  ofte. 
For  sooie  day  boughtin  tkno/TraU  U  4tn 
And  efte  the  Grelds  fomldni  Bodiinf  softe 
The  folkc  of  Troie.  Tr.  and  Cr. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  ex- 
amples how  naturaUy  the  sense  of  buying 
or  paying  the  purchase-money  of  a  thing 
passes  into  th.it  of  simply  sufTcring,  in 
which  the  word  is  used  m  the  following 
pftttfigffi 

O  God.  forbid  for  mother  s  fault 
The  children  should  ahye. — Boucher. 

If  heoome  into  the  hands  of  the  Hoijjr  Inquisi- 
tion, be  must  abye  for  it. — Boudwr. 

L  e.  must  suffer  for  it 
The  connection  between  the  ideas  of 

remaining  or  continuance  in  time  and 
continuance  under  sutTering  or  pain  is 
apparent  from  the  use  of  the  word  en- 
amratue  in  both  applications.  In  this 
way  both  abide  and  its  degraded  fonn 
abU  come  to  signify  suffer. 


ABOLISH 

Thus  abu  for  abuy  and  abie  from 
tAidi  ate  in  eeitain  cases  ooofimnded 

together,  and  the  confusion  sometimes 
extends  to  the  use  of  abide  in  the  sense 
of  abuying  or  paying  the  penalty. 
If  it  be  fiMBd  10  soow  wm  dear  jy^it 

How  deariy  I  Mie  that  boast  so  \'ain. 

Miltoo,  P.  L. 

Difpampe  not  the  faith  thnti  dost  noC  kSOW* 

Ix'st  to  thy  peril  ihou  abide  it  di-.ir. 

Mids.  X.  Dr. 

Able.  Lat.  habilis  (from  habto,  to 
have  ;  have-like^  at  hand),  convenient, 
fit|  adu>ted;  FV.  koHUy  able,  strong, 
powerful,  expert,  sufficient,  fit  for  any- 
thing he  undertakes  or  is  put  uuta — 
Cotgr.   It  abiU;  Prov.  oM, 

It  will  be  remarked  on  looking  at  a 
series  of  Quotations  that  in  the  earlier 
instances  tne  sense  of  the  Lat.  habiUs  is 
closely  preserved,  while  in  later  examples 
the  meaning  is  confined  to  the  case  of 
fitness  by  possession  of  sufficient  active 
power, 

God  token' t!i  and  n.<»igneth  the  tioMlb  mttSag 
horn  to  her  [impor  oHices. — Quuioer,  Boeft* 

In  the  original, 

Sipiet  tempera  propifis 

w4//«twx  officiis  I  Vu5. 

That  if  God  willing  to  schcwe  bis  wnuhe,  and 
to  make  his  power  knowne,  hath  sufiierid  in 
Eiete  parifflioB  vessels  o£  wrethft  aMv  luilo  <iBath. 
Sc.— WicUttff  in  RIchsidaoB. 

To  enable  a  person  to  do  a  thing  or  to 
disable  him,  is  to  lender  him  fit  or  unfit 

for  doing  it. 

Divers  persons  in  the  House  of  Commons 
were  att.nntivl,  and  therefore  not  legal  nor 
MahMaU  to  serve  in  Farliameat,  being  dismbied 
ia  die  Idi^ieM  degree^— BaeoB  ia  R. 

The  Fir.  habiller  is  to  qualify  for  any 
purpose,  as  habiller  du  chanvre,  de  la 
volaille,  to  dress  hemp,  to  draw  fowls,  to 
render  ttiem  fit  for  use ;  whence  kemU- 
nien/s  are  whatever  is  required  to  qualify 
for  any  special  piupose,  as  habihments 
of  war ;  and  the  most  greneral  of  all 
qualifications  for  occupation  of  any  kind 
being  simply  clothin;:,  the  Fr.  habillr' 
ment  has  become  appropriated  to  that 
special  signification. 

Aboard.  I"or  on  hoard,  within  the 
walls  of  a  ship.  ON.  bord,  a  board,  the 
side  of  a  ship.  Imum  bordff  indun  the 
ship,  on  board  ;  at  ktttitb  Jyri  iMrd^  to 
throw  overboard. 

Abolish.  Fr.  abolirfjrom  Lat  aboleo^ 
to  erase  or  amud.  The  amter  fonn 
abolesco^  to  wear  away,  to  grow  out  of 
use,  to  perish,  when  compared  with 
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mdcUsco,  to  grow  up,  coalescOf  to  grow 
together,  shows  that  the  force  of  the 
radical  syllable  aJ  is  growth,  vital 
progress.  PL  D.  af-oUn^  af-oolden^  to 
become  worthless  through  aj^c.  Dc  mann 
•Ut  ga$u  aft  the  maa  dwindles  away. 
The  prinutive  idea  seems  tliat  of  beget- 
ting or  ^Wng  birth  to,  kindling.  OSw. 
n!a,  to  beget  or  give  birth  to  children, 
and  also,  as  AS.  alan^  to  light  a  fire ;  thcf 
analogy  betwMl  life  and  the  pn^ress  of 
ignition  b^g  one  of  constant  occur- 
rence. So  in  Lat  altre  capillos^  to  let 
die  liair  grovr,  and  ahn  flmmmmm^  to 
feed  the  flame.  In  English  we  speak  of 
the  vital  spark,  and  the  verb  to  kimdU  is 
used  bodi In  the  sense  of  lighting  a  fire, 
and  of  givin;4  birth  to  a  litter  of  youn^'. 
The  application  of  the  root  to  the  notion 
of  hre  IS  exemplified  in  Lat  adoUre, 
mMtscere^  to  burn  up  {auMesmmt  icnibus 
ara.  Virg.)  ;  while  the  sense  of  oeget- 
ting,  giving  birth  to,  explains  soboles 
(for  sub^dfes),  progeny,  and  m-d-9leSi 
that  which  is  bom  in  a  man,  natural 
disposition.  Then,  as  the  duty  of  nour- 
ishmg  and  supporting  is  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  procreation  of  offspring, 
the  OSw.  nia  is  made  to  signify  to  rear, 
to  bnng  up,  to  feed,  to  fatten,  showing 
that  the  Latin  aInWy  to  nourish,  is  a 
shoot  from  the  same  root.  In  the  same 
way  Sw.yWtf  signifies  to  beget,  and  also 
to  rear,  to  bring  up,  to  feed,  to  main- 
tain. Gael  dlaich,  to  produce,  bring 
forth,  nourish,  nurse ;  dl^  brood,  or  young 
of  any  kind  ;  oil,  Goth,  alan,  o/f  to  rear, 
educate,  nurse.  The  root  signi^-ing 
life,  is  extant  in  all  Uie  languages  of  the 
Finnish  stock- 
Abominable.  —  Abomfaato.  Lat. 
abominor  (from  ab  and  omen,  a  portent), 
to  deprecate  the  omen,  to  recognize  a 
disastrous  portent  in  some  passing  oc- 
currence, and  to  do  something  to  avert 
d>e  threatened  eviL  0^****^  abominor, 
which  may  God  avert,  llieiice  to  regard 
with  feelings  of  detestation  and  abhor- 
sence. 

To  Abound.  Abundant.  See  -tmd-. 

Aboutb  AS.  Ulan,  outward,  without, 
be-utan,  butan,ymbutan,  onbutan,abutan, 
about  i  literally,  around  on  the  out- 
side. 

Sometimes  the  two  parts  of  the  word 
are  divided  by  the  subject  to  which  it 
relates,  or  the  particle  hi  is  lepantod 
firora  the  prepottdoa  and  joinea  to  the 
preceding  verb. 

Yw^  ^lancred  utan,  about  cockcrav. 

"ihoBBsno  nftie 


Ethiopia  Land 

Btligeth  utan. — Caedraon. 

for  ligeth  bu/an,  it  compasseth  the  whole 
land  of  Ethiopia. 

Above.     AS.   t//tin,  be-ufan,  bufatt, 
abu/an,  Du.  boven^  OE,  abowftt.  Sc. 
aboon,  above,  on  high.    In  Banottf% 
Bruce  we  find  both  abowyng  and 
as  wiihojityn  and  without. 

Abraid.  — Abray.  To  <U>ray  or  abraidf 
now  obsolete.  Is  common  in  oar  older 
writers  in  the  sense  of  starting  out  of 
sleep,  awaking,  breaking  out  in  language. 
AS.  abretgdan,  abrtdan,  to  awake,  snatoh 
away,  draw  out.  The  radical  idea  is  to 
do  anything  with  a  quick  and  sudden 
motion,  to  start,  to  snatch,  to  turn,  to 
break  out.    See  To  Bray. 

To  Abridge,— Abbreviate,  to  short- 
en, or  cut  short.  Of  these  synonymous 
terms  the  former,  from  Fr.  abriger,  seems 
the  older  form,  the  identity  of  which  with 
Lat.  abb  rev  tare  not  being  at  once  ap- 
parent, MrtviaU  was  subsequently  form- 
ed direct  from  the  latter  language. 

Abrigtr  itself^  notwithstanding  the 
plausitSe  quotation  from  Chancer  given 
below,  is  not  from  G.  abbrechen,  as. 
abracan,  but  from  Lat.  nbbrcviare,  by  the 
change  of  the  v  and  i  into  u  and  j  respect- 
ively. The  Provengal  has  breu  for 
brc\  is  ;  brettgetat  for  brevitas ;  abbreujar, 
to  abridge,  leading  immediately  to  Fr. 
abriger;  maA  other  cases  may  be  pofaited 
out  of  similar  change  in  passing  from  Lat 
to  the  Romance  languages.  Lat  Uvis 
becomes  Uu  in  Prov.,  whue  the  yerbalk' 
viari  is  prcscn  cd  in  the  double  form  of 
allnnar  and  nlLuJiir,  whence  the  Fr. 
all^gerfV^hxch  passed  into  English  under 
the  fonna/fig]^,  common  in  Chaucer  and 
his  contemporaries,  so  that  here  also  we 
had  the  double  form  alUgge  and  alleviate^ 
precisely  corresponding  to  abridge  and 
abbreviate.  In  like  manner  from  Lat. 
gravis,  Prov.  greu,  heavy,  hard,  severe ; 
greugetat,  gravity,  agreujar,  Fr.  ag^i' 
ger,  OE.  agredge^  to  aggravate.  *  Thmgs 
that  greaUy  agrtdg*  their  sin.' — Parson's 
Tale. 

No  doubt  if  we  had  not  so  complete  a 
pedi^^rcc  from  bre^'is,  the  idea  of  breaking 
oti  would  suggest  a  very  plausible  deriva- 
tion from  G.  tfMfwAm,  to  break  off; 
kurz  abbrechen,  to  cut  short. — Kiittncr. 
*  And  when  this  oide  man  wende  to  en- 
fioaroe  his  tide  by  resons,  all  at  once  be- 
gonne  thei  to  rise  for  to  breken  his  tale 
and  bidden  him  full  ofte  his  words  for  to 
abrtgge* — Chaucer,  Mehbaeus. 

AlnoMh.  For  0h  brvack,  from  Fr. 
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brocfier,  to  pierce.  To  set  a  tun  abroach 
is  to  pierce  it,  and  so  to  place  it  in,  con- 
dit*i?n  to  dnw  off  tlis  ciontwiti« 

Right  as  wlio  sot  a  tonne  abttAi 
He  perced  the  hard  rocbe. 

QomtIb  Mobndiaa. 

WaU.  oArmb;  mettn  in  perM^-Gnadg. 

See  liroach. 

Abrockd.  On  broody  spread  over  the 
soilace^  far  and  wide^  ana  hence  aiWtra- 
rily  applied  in  the  ororession  of  going 
abroad  to  goingbqroBa  the  limits  ofoocs 
own  country. 

But  it  (the  roie)  ne  was  so  sprede  m  indt. 
That  mn  tridni  fl^ibt  kBovtliaitd0*^~R*  R* 

Abaoaaa.    Lat.  abscessusy  Fr.  abscez^ 

a  course  of  ill  humours  running  out  of 
their  veins  and  naiural  places  into  the 
empty  spaces  between  the  muscles. — 
Cotgr.  From  abscaUrey  to  retire,  with- 
draw, draw  to  a  head.    See  -cess. 

To  Abscond.  To  withdraw  for  the 
purpose  of  concealment;  \ax.  abteondo^\o 
nide  away ;  condo,  to  put  by. 

To  Abaorb.  Lau  ab  and  sorbeo,  to 
fttck  uoii  See  Shertict* 

To  Abstain.  —  Abstemioua.  Lat  ab- 
stingo,  to  hold  back  from  an  object  of  de- 
sire, whence  absiemious.  having  a  habit 
ofaoatafnlngfrem.  Vbti aMtmmtf  Pliny, 
abetainin;^^  from  wine.  So  Fr.  iUmiTfto 
tin,  from  //airi. 

Absurd.  Not  agreeable  to  reason 
or  common  sense.  Lat  ahntrims.  The 
figure  of  deafness  is  frequently  used  to 
express  the  failure  of  something  to  serve 
tilie  purpose  expected  from  things  of  its 
kind.  Thus  OH.  daufr^  deaf ;  daufr  litr^ 
a  dull  colour;  a  deaf  nut,  one  without  a 
kernel;  Fr.  lanUme  sourde^  a  dark  lan- 
tern. So  Lat  surduSf  deaf ;  surdms  locus, 
a  place  ill  adapted  for  hcarinj^' ;  surda 
votay  unheard  prayers.  Absurdum,  what 
is  not  agreeable  to  the  cars,  and  fig.  to 
the  understanding. 

Bit  boo  amfiNnb  snlBiiiqiieboBiteiini  Sbsmdum. 

Cic. 

To  Abut.  Fr.  bouty  end :  aboutiry  to 
meet  end  to  end,  to  abut.  But  bout  itself 
is  from  OFr.  botery  boticr,  bouiiry  to 
strike,  corresponding  to  £.  buU^  to  strike 
with  the  head,  as  a  goat  or  rsm.  It  is 
clear  that  the  full  force  of  the  metaphor 
is  felt  by  Shakespeare  when  he  speaks  of 
France  and  England  as 

two  mighty  monarchies, 
Whose  high  upre.ircd  and  a^utling fronts 
The  narrow  perilous  ocean  p.irti  asunder. 

Abuttals  or  boundaries  arc  translated 
«f)^a  in  mid.  Lat.,  and  abut,  capitare. 


ACCOUTRE 

In  the  same  way  the  G.  stossen^  to 
thrust,  butt,  push  with  the  horns,  &c.,  is 
also  applied  to  the  abutting  of  lands. 
Ihre  Idndt-r  stossen  an  einander,  their 
lands  abut  on  each  other.  So  in  Swedish 
sma^  to  strike^  to  thrust,  to  butt  as  a 
goat;  stbta  tiliawiimmt,  to  meet  together, 

to  abut. 

Abyss.  Gr.  6fiveoo{^  unfathomable, 
from  i  and  /fcfwk  or  /3vO&c»  depth. 

Academy.  Gr.  Agadnnuay  a  garden 
in  the  suburbs  of  Athens  where  Plato 

tau^ht^^^  Aiftflirtff  — Afttttttftfy 

accedere,  acressum,  to  go  or  come  to,  to 
arrive  at,  approach.  To  support,  to  be  of 
the  party  or  side  of  any  one^  to  asaent  to^ 
to  approve  of  Hence  accessory y  an  aider 
or  abetter  in  a  crime.    See  Cede. 

Fr.  accls  from  accessusy  a  fit  or  sudden 
attadc  of  a  diaonler,  became  in  0£.  ojasu^ 
pi.  arts,  still  preserved  in  the  pfOVindai 
axxsy  the  ague. — HaUiwelL 

A  charm— 

Ths  «Uah  can  helin  thee  of  thim  awaafe 

Tro.  and  Cress,  a,  1315. 

Accent.  Lat.  acctntus,  modulation  of 
the  voice,  difference  in  tone,  from  accino^ 
aeemtunty  to  sing  to  an  instiument,  to  ac- 
cord.   See  Chant. 

Aooomplioe.  Fr.  e&mpKcty  Lat.  com- 
pleXy  bound  up  with,  imited  with  one  in 
a  project,  but  always  in  a  bad  sense. 

Accomplish.  Fr.  accompliry  Lat  COtIk 
plerCf  to  fill  ujp,  fulfil,  complete. 

Aooord.  Fr.  aeeomery  to  agree.  Fonn» 
ed  in  analogy  to  the  Lat.  coitcordareydh' 
cordare,  from  concors,  discors,  and  con- 
sequently from  coKy  the  heart,  and  not 
chorday  the  string  of  a  musical  instrument 
—  Diez.  The  Swiss  Romance  has  cor- 
dere^  cordre^  synouNinous  with  G.  gonnen, 
to  consent  heartily  with  what  rails  to 
another;  WaU.  keur§y  voir  de  bon  grtf 
qu'un  6v(!nement  arrive  a  quelqu'un, 
qu'une  chose  ait  hcu ;  meskeure^  missgon- 
nen.— Grandg. 

To  Accost,  Lat.  costay  a  rib,  a  side; 
Fr.  costCy  a  rib,  costly  now  cbt^y  a  side; 
coste-d-coste^  side  by  side.  Hence  accoster, 
to  jom  side  to  side^  approach,  and  dienoe 
to  greet. 

Accoutre.  From  the  Fr.  acc<nUrtr^ 
formerly  meumirtr^  to  equip  with  the 
habiliments  of  some  special  office  or  oc- 
cupation,— an  act  of  wliich  in  Catholic 
countries  the  frequent  chanec  of  vest- 
ments at  appointed  periods  of  the  dmrch 
ser\Mce  would  afford  a  — <i^"g  and  fiunu- 

liar  example. 
Now  the  person  who  had  charge  of  the 
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ACCRUE 

fWimcnUin  a  Catliolie  dnuth,  ww  die 

[  MCristan;  in  Lat.  citstos  sacrarii  or  ec- 

tigsiet  (barbarously  rendered  cusirix^ 
vim  me  office  was  filled  by  woman),  in 

[  OFr.    cousUur  or  coustre,  coutre;  Ger. 

kiister^  the  wcrititan,  or  votry^keqMr. — 
Ludwig. 

Ad  custodem  sacrarii  |Miilliwt  cnia  vri  cwlo- 
dium  templi — vela  vesttsqmt  satrmt  M  WMa  •MTO' 
nun. — St  Isidame  in  DtMaufe. 

I  The  original  meaaiag  of  seemifrtr 

I  would  thus  be  to  perform  the  office  of 

sacristan  to  a  priest,  to  invest  him  with 
the  habfliments  of  his  office;  aftemanb 
to  invest  with  the  proper  habiUmeBls  of 
any  other  occupation. 

Accrue.  Fr.  (ucroitre^  accru^  from 
Lat  cre*urty  to  grow.  Tnienee  meerUe^  a 

'  growth,  increase,  Cotgr.,  and  E.  accrue^ 

to  be  in  the  condition  of  a  growth,  to  be 
added  to  something  as  what  naturally 

I  grf)\vs  out  of  it. 

I  Ace.    Fr.  as^  It.  cuso^  the  face  marked 

'  with  the  number  one  on  cards  or  dice, 

tram  Lat  ar,  «M&,widdi  flignifies  a  single 
I  one. — Diez. 

Acluomatio.  Producing  an  image 
fnt  finon  faridesoent  ooioms*  Gr.  il,  priva- 
tlvi^aild  xpw/ia,  colour. 

Adhe.  A  bodily  pain,  from  Ach  I  the 
Batnral  expressioii  of  pain*  So  from  G. 
ack  /  alas !  the  term  is  applied  to  woe, 
grie£  Me  in  ach  istdeine  freude,  my  woe 
IS  your  joy. — Kiittn.  Achen^  to  utter 
cries  of  grief.  The  Gr.  axoc,  psiB»  grie^ 
is  formed  on  the  s.ime  principle. 

To  Achieve.  Prov.  cap^  Fr.  chef^  head, 
and  dKBce  the  end  of  everything;  de 

chii-f  en  chiefs  ftUBBk.  end  to  end  ;  '<  'enir  d, 
chtjf,  to  gain  one's  end,  to  accomplish; 
Prov.  acabary  Fr.  achever^  to  bring  to  a 
head,  to  accomplish,  achieve. 

Acid. — Acrid.— Acerbity.  Lat.  aceo, 
to  be  sharp  or  sour;  {uor^  sourness; 
mcidusy  sour,  tart ;  tfMAww,  vmegar,  soar 
wine.  From  the  same  root  acer^  acris, 
sharp,  biting,  eager;  acredo^  acrimonia^ 
sharpness ; '  Mctfttts^  duH^  Utter,  sour 
like  an  unripe  fruit.    See  Acute. 

Acme.  Gr.  acfiq,  a  point :  the  highest 
degree  of  any  quality.   See  Acute. 

Acolyte.  Gr.  <1«Ami6I0c«  sa  attendant, 
JuroXovOtM,  to  follow,  attend. 

Aoom.  AS.  acern,  auren^  accemj 
cm.  mkam;  Dan.  agmit  Do.  fflsr/  a 
ecker,  eichel;  Goth,  akran,  fruit.  The 
last  of  the  AS.  spellings  shows  us  an  early 
accommodittioBtD  the  notion  of  oak-corn^ 
a  derivation  hardly  compatible  with  the 
other  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  forms, 
or  with  the  more  general  signification  of 
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GoCh.  akran^  notwikhstandiag  GfiuBi^ 
qnotation  of  Cajus» 

Grimm  is  himself  inclined  to  explain 
okraHy  fruit,  as  the  produce  of  the  akr,  or 
com>iield,  but  a  more  satisfactory  deriva- 
tioii  nay  probebly  be  found  in  ona 
fMMclbr,  increase,  whence  G.  ivucher,  ON. 
tttTf  interest,  usury,  from  the  same  root 
wim  Lat.  amgerey  Goth.  to  in- 

crease ;  erde-untcher^  the  increase  of  the 
field,  fruits  of  the  esurth. — Notko*.  The 
ON.  aknMyfetiuraiiOf  is  fixmally  identical 
with  Goth,  akran. 

Acoustic.  Gr.  iiKov<TTtfOff  ooQnected 
with  hearing ;  dcot/w,  to  hear. 

ToAoqaamt  OFr.  aec9ift/er,  Prov. 
accoindar,  to  make  known ;  OFr.  coint^ 
informed  of  a  thing,  having  it  known, 
from  Lat  cognitus,  according  to  Dies; 
but  this  seems  one  of  the  cases  in  which 
it  must  be  doubtful  whether  the  Romance 
word  comes  from  a  Lat  original,  or  from 
a  corresponding  Teutonic  root.  The  Ob 
has  kund  (from  kennen,  to  know),  known, 
manifest ;  kund  mackenf  to  make  known, 
in  predsdy  die  same  sense  with  tlw  Prov. 
coindar^  the  d  of  which  seems  better  to 
agree  with  the  G.  word  than  with  the  Lat. 
coptitus;  G.  kundigy  having  knowledge 
of  a  thing. 

To  Acquit.    From  Lat.  quietus,  at 
rest,  was  formed  Fr.  ^uUUy  whence  ac' 
^uiUeTyXawXiX  rest  with  reqiect  to  some  ' 
impending  chum  or  accosstioo.  .See 
Quit,  Quite. 

Aeiw.  Gr.  ^lyp^;  Lat.  ager;  Goth. 
akrs,  cultivated  land,  corn-land.  G.  acker^ 
a  field  of  cultivated  land ;  thence  a  mea- 
sure of  land,  so  much  as  may  be  ploughed 
in  a  day. 

Acrostic. — A  poem  in  which  the  first 
letters  of  the  verses  compose  one  or  more 
words,  fix>m  Gr.  A^mw,  tip,  vr^xoc?  e  verse. 

Act. — Active. — Actor.    See  Aj^^cnt. 

Acute.  The  syllable  is  the  founda- 
tion of  many  wmvb  connected  with  tiie 
idea  of  sharpness  both  in  Lat.  and  Gr., 
as  A«i7,  Lat.  acies,  a  point  or  edge,  ari'c, 
-lloQy  a  pointed  instrument,  a  sting ;  Lat. 
acusy  a  needle,  properiy  a  prick,  as  shown 
by  the  dim.  aculeus,  a  prickle  or  sting; 
acuOf  to  give  a  point  or  edge  to,  to  sharp- 
en; aemhUf  sharpened,  sharp.  Woros 
from  the  same  source  signifying  sharp- 
ness of  a  figurative  kind  are  seen  under 
Acid. 

Adp,  in  composition.    Lat  adj  to.  In 

combination  with  words  beginning  with 
'^t/i  St  h  **iPi  ^»     dot  ad  is  assimilated 
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to  the  following  conaoiumt,  «s  in  affero 
for  adfero^  apparo  for  adparo^fkc. 

Adasre.    Lat.  adagium,  a  proverb. 

To  Adaw.  Two  words  of  distinct 
meaning  and  origin  are  here  confounded : 

1st,  from  AS.  diii^iijn,  dirti^idn,  to  become 
day,  to  dawn,  OE.  to  daw^  to  dawHj  adaWy 
or  adawHy  to  wake  out  of  sleep  or  out  of 
a  swoon.  '  I  adawe  or  adawne  as  the  day 
doth  in  the  mornint^  when  the  snnnc 
drawcth  towards  his  rising.'  '  I  adawe 
one  out  of  a  tmouudB/  *  to  dawe  from 
iwounint,',— to  dawne  or  get  Hfe  in  one 
that  is  iaUen  in  a  swoune.' — Palsgrave  in 
HalUwelL 

A  man  that  waketh  of  his  slqM 

He  may  not  sodoily  wel  (oken  kepe 

Upon  a  thing,  ne  wem  it  parfitly 

Tfl  that  he  be  flrfwwf  iwnrily.— Chucar. 

So  Da.  dial,  vtorgne  sig,  to  rouse  one- 
self from  sleep,  from  tnorgcn^  morning. 

2nd,  to  reduce  to  silence,  to  still  or 
mbdue,  from  Goth,  thahan^  MHG.  dagen, 
gedagen,  to  be  silent,  still;  ON.  thagga^  to 
silence,  lull,  hush. 

As  the  briRht  sun  what  time  his  fiery  train 
'1  (n\ards  the  western  brim  Ix-gins  to  draw, 
Gins  to  abate  the  tuigbtoess  of  his  b(>ame 
And  ftnroorofhii  tames  aomewhat  adarcf. 

Y.  Q.  V.  ch.  9. 

So  spake  the  bold  brere  with  great  disdain, 
Litde  him  answered  the  oak  again, 
But  yieUed  with  ihameand  grief  adtnotd^ 
That  of  a  weed  he  ivasovereiawad. 

Shfl|k>  Gd* 

Hessian  dachen^  tAgen^  to  allay,  to  still 
pain,  a  storm,  iS:c.  'Der  schiiierz  dncht 
sich  nach  und  nach.'  Dadun^  to  quell 
the  luxuriance  of  over-forwafd  wlieat  by 
cutting  the  leaves.  Gedaeg,  cowed,  sul>- 
missive.  '  Der  ist  ganz  g£d<u£  gewor- 
den he  is  quite  cowed,  aoamU  Comr 
pare  Sp.  collar  to  be  tOent^  to  abate, 
become  calm. 

T6  Add.  Lat  addtrt^  to  put  to  or 
unite  wiUi,  the  8igni6€atum  of  dart  in 
composition  being  in  general  to  dispose 
of  an  object.  Thus  reddcre^  to  put  back  j 
subdere^  to  put  under;  €9mifr»^  to  put  by. 

Adder.  A  poisonous  snake,  as.  <ettr^ 
attemj  PL  D.  adder j  Bav.  eUter^  ader^ 
adtm,  ON.  eUr-crmy  litendly  poison 
snake,  from  «Vr,  AS.  after,  venom  (see 
Atter-cop).  The  foregoing  explanation 
would  be  perfectly  satisfactory,  were  it 
not  that  a  name  differing  only  by  an 
initial  n  (which  is  added  or  lost  with  equal 
facility),  with  a  derivation  of  its  own,  is 
stOl  more  widely  current,  with  which  how- 
ever Dicfcnbacn  maintains  the  foregoing 
to  be  wholly  unconnected.  Gael  naihairj. 


ADJUST 

w.  neidrj  Golh.  nadrs ;  ON.  nadraj  OHO 
natra^mairmi  a  maUer;  »&.  mmdrt^mtd' 

der;  OE.  neddre. 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  speaking  of  Ire- 
land, says, 

SeWe  me  Mfaid  fai  the  lond  any  foule  womivs  se 
For  mtdru  ae  other  wonnes  ne  mow  tiiar  be 
BogbL*"^  4S* 

Instead  of  neddre  Wickliff  us«  eddre,, 
as  Mandeville  ewte  for  what  we  now  call 
newt,  or  the  modern  apron  for  ot.  tta- 
pron.  In  die  same  way  Bret,  aer^  a  ser- 
pent, corresponds  to  Gael,  nathair,  pro- 
nounced naer.  It  seems  mere  accident 
which  of  the  two  forms  is  presmed. 

The  forms  with  an  initial  n  are  com- 
monly referred  to  a  root  signifying  to 
pierce  or  cut,  the  origin  of  Goth,  nethla, 
OHG.  nddaly  Bret  nadoz,  E.  needle,  and 
are  connected  with  w.  naddu,  and  with 
c.  schfuideut  to  cut.  Perhaps  the  ON. 
Hotra,  to  shiver,  to  lacerate,  whence 
noiru-gras,  a  nettle,  may  be  a  more  pro- 
bable origin.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
the  ON.  eitry  as.  atUr^  venom,  nuttter,  is 
from  OHC.  ei/en,  to  bum. 

To  Addle.    To  earn,  to  thrive. 

With  goodtncD  S  hogs  or  corn  or  hay 
I  add&mf  nhiHpwice  temf  <mf.'^-n»L 


WTierc  i\y  cmbraccth  the  tfce  ^ 
Kill  ivy,  or  tree  will  addU  a 

TtuMTinRaL 

OS.  odlask,  to  get,  also,  natuialitcr  pro- 
ceder^  to  nm  its  course,  to  grow,  in- 
crease. NetmiodtadisitoniH:  the  sick* 
ness  increased.  Sw.  odla,  to  till,  to  oik 
tivate  the  soil,  the  sciences,  the  inemory. 
To  earn  is  to  get  by  cuUivalion  or  labour. 
ON.  odli,  edit,  aHUy  nature,  origin;  A8. 
ethel,  native  place,  country. 

Addle.  Liquid  tilth,  a  swelling  with 
matter  in  it— liaL  Rotten,  as  an  mdHa 
<:j,'g.  An  addle-pool,  a  pool  that  receives 
tiic  draining  of  a  dunghill.  Sw.  diaL 
ko-adelf  the  urine  of  cows ;  adla  or  aku 
miagere>  of  cows,  as  in  e.  to  stalc^  of 
horses.    W.  liadlu,  to  decay,  to  rot. 

Adept.  Lat.  adipiscor,  adeptus^  to  ob- 
tain. Alchymists  who  have  obtained  the 
grand  elixir,  or  philosopher's  stone,  which 
gave  them  the  power  of  transmuting 
metals  to  gold,  were  called  tuUpti,  en 
whom  there  were  said  to  be  twelve  alw.iys 
in  being. — Bailey.  Hence  an  adip^  a 
proficient  in  any  art 

To  A4Joum.  Fr.  >irr,  *  ^\  ^ 
joumeTy  to  cite  one  to  appear  on  a  cer- 
tain day,  to  appoint  a  day  for  continuing 
a  business,  to  put  otT  to  another  day. 

To  Adjust.  Yt.  adjuster,  to  make  to 
meet,  and  thence  to  bring  to  agreement. 
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ADJUTANT 

Dis  Icel  jor  sont  dene?r6es  I 

a' aac  pais  ne  fiueDt  M^^MMit 
( Oil.  Chron.  Nonn.  s,  raofia 

Itie  bones  were  severed,  which  were 
never  afterwards  united.    See  Joust. 

Acyutant.  One  of  the  officers  who 
assists  Ae  commander  in  keeping  the  ac- 
counts of  a  regiment.  Lat.  adjuiare^  fre- 
quentative from  adjuvare^  to  assist ;  It. 
aiuUmUj  an  assistant ;  aiutatUedecampCf 
an  ai  decamp. 

Admiral.  Ultimately  from  Arab,  amir, 
a  lord,  but  probably  introduced  into  the 
Western  languages  from  the  early  Byzan- 
tine fonns  afit]pag,  afiTjpaioc,  the  last  of 
which,  as  Air  Marsh  observes,  would 
readily  pass  into  Mid.Lat  amirtt/ius 
(with  a  euphonic  /),  admiraldus.  The 
initial  al  of  Sp.  almiranU,  OCat.  almi- 
rall  is  probably  the  Arab,  article,  and  the 
title  was  often  written  A/flMiar in  the  early 
Spanish  diplomacy.  Thus,  the  address 
of  letters  of  credence  given  bv  K.  James 
II.  of  Anigon  in  1301,  quoteo  by  Marsh 
from  Capmany,  ran, — *  Al  muy  honorado 
e  muy  noble  aiamir  Don  Mahomat  Aben- 
na^  rey  de  (Canada  e  de  Malaga,  y 
Amiramu^Icmin,'  and  in  the  same  pass- 
age the  King  calls  himself  Almirantc  and 
Qiptain-general  of  the  Holy  Ruman 
Church. 

In  eo  conflicto  (i.  e.  the  battle  of  Antioch  in 
the  first  crusade)  occisus  est  C.Ls.si:ini  mapni  repis 
Antiochiaa  filius  ct  duodccim  Admiraldi  regis 
BabUoniae,  quos  cum  »uis  exercitibus  misemt  ad 
tenada  audiiafagl  Antlochise ;  et  quos  Adniral- 
dos  vocant.  rega  nat  qnl  pratvfnciis  R|(kmun) 
|>nesant. — DucsafB- 

So  that  adajne  and  advqrat  twdve  prioon  were 
ded 

That  roe  dupeth  am^o^A.— R.  G.  403. 

Adioit.  Fr.  adroit,  handsome,  nimble, 
lendy,  apt  or  fit  for  anything,  favourable, 
prosperous, — Cotpr. ;  saison  adroitc,  con- 
venient season. — Diet.  Rom.  From  droit, 
right,  as  opposed  to  kft,  as  is  shown  by 
the  synon)Tnous  ^dtxirw^  adcstrc,  from 
dexter^  explained  by  Colgr.  in  the  same 
tenns.  WealsouserfRsWymKrandsH^V 
as  eouivalent  terms.    Sec  Direct. 

Anulation.  JuaL  adulari^  to  iawn,  to 
flattsr* 

Adult.  Lat  adullus,  from  adokseOy  to 

grow,  ^row  up.    See  Abolish. 

AdiUtery.  Lat.  adultery  a  paramour, 
originally  probably  only  a  young  man, 
from  adultus,  grown  up,  as  Swiss  bub,  a 
son,  boy,  paramour  or  fornicator. — 
Deutsdi.  Mundait.  2,  37a 

To  Advance. — ^Advanta^.  Yt,avan- 
cer,  to  push  forwards,  from  Fr.  ai'attf.  It. 
avanti^  before,  forwards;  Lat.  ab  ante. 


ADVOCATE  9 

\  Advantage,  something  that  puts  one 

fur  wards,  i^ain,  i)rofiL 

Adventure.  Advent.  Lat.  advenire, 
to  come  up  to.  to  arrive,  to  happen ;  ad- 
vent uSy  arrival;  B.  advmiy  the  coming  of 
our  Lord  upon  earth.  OFr.  advenir^ 
to  happen,  and  ,thence  aventure,  a  hap- 
peniiuf,  chance,'  accident,  a  sense  me* 
ser\-ed  in  E.  pet  adventure,  perhaps.  The 
word  was  specially  applied  to  events  as 
made  die  rabject  of  poetical  or  romantic 
narration,  and  so  passed  into  the  Teu- 
tonic and  Scandinavian  languages,  giving 
rise  to  G.  abenteuer,  on.  ajintyry  Sw. 
afwentyr,  OB.  aunter^  a  daring  feat, 
hazardous  enterprise,  or  the  relation  of 
such,  a  romantic  story.  *  The  Aunters  of 
Arthur  at  Tamwatfaelan,*  is  the  tide  of 
an  old  E,  romance. 

To  Adviae.— Advice.  The  Lat.  f />/////, 
from  vidtriy  gave  rise  to  It.  visa,  OFr. 
vis.  Visum  mihi  fuit,  it  seemed  to  me, 
would  be  rendered  in  Olt.  fu  visa  a  vie, 
OFr.  ce  niest  vis. — Diez.  In  the  Ro- 
man de  la  Rose,  advis  is  used  in  the 
same  sense, — advis  m'estoit,  it  seemed  to 
me ;  vous  Just  advis,  it  seemed  to  you. 
Hence  advis.  It  aeuviso.  OB.  aviit,  Yiew, 
sentiment,  opinion.  Aavistdij^aviudly, 
with  full  consideration. 

The  erchbishope  of  Walys  scide  y.s  avyse, 
'  Sire,'  he  scide,  '  gef  ther  is  any  mon  so  Mys 
I'hat  beste  red  can  thereof  rede,  Merlia  that 
is.'— R.0. 144. 

To  be  avised  or  advised  of  a  thing 
would  thus  be,  to  have  notice  of  it,  to  be 

informed  of  it. 

or  Irene  tad  of  bttdle  he  was  fall  mdse. 

R.  Rrunne. 

Whence  advice  in  the  mercantile  sens^ 
notice,  news. 

To  advise,  in  the  most  OSUal  accepts* 
tion  of  the  term  at  the  present  day,  is  to 
communicate  our  views  to  another,  to 
give  him  our  opinion  for  the  purpose  of 
i^uiding  his  conduct  and  advict  is  the 
opinion  so  given. 

In  OFr.  adviser^  like  It  tfw&syv, 
was  used  in  the  sense  of  viewing,  per- 
ceiving, takin;.::;  Iintc. 

Si  vy  ung  .suiiijc      mon  dormant 
Qui  molut  fat  bel  k  adviser. — R.  R«  sj. 

Avise  is  frequently  found  in  the  same 

sense  in  our  elder  authors. 

Hp  looked  back  and  }icr  i;:  /;//)^  well 
\\'(  t  nrd  .IS  he  said  that  hy  her  outward  grace 
That  fairest  Florimel  was  nresent  there  ia  place. 

T.Q. 

Advocate.   Lat.  advoeare,  to  call  on 

or  summon  one  to  a  place,  especially  for 
some  definite  object,  as  counsel,  aid,  &c.. 
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to  ADVOWSON 


AFFRAY 


to  call  to  one*^  aid,  to  odl  for  belp,  to 

avail  oneself  of  the  aid  of  some  one  in  a 
cause.  Hence  advocatus,  one  called  on 
to  aid  in  a  suit  as  witness,  adviser,  legal 
assisunt,  but  not  originally  the  person 
who  pleaded  the  cause  of  anochor,  who 
was  called  patronus. 

Advowwm.  From  the  verb  advocare 
(corrupted  to  ad^'oarc),  in  the  sense  ex- 
plained under  AdvocaUf  was  formed  ad- 
wcaHo  (advoatio),  OFr.  okAxmsmv,  the 
patronage  or  right  of  presentation  tO  an 
ecclesiastical  benefice. — Due. 

As  the  clergy  were  prohibited  from  ap- 
pearing before  the  lay  tribunals,  and  even 
from  taking  oaths,  which  were  always  re- 
quired from  the  parties  in  a  suit,  it  would 
that  ecclesiastical  persons  must 
always  have  required  the  service  of  an 
advocate  in  the  conduct  of  their  le^al 
business,  and  we  find  from  the  anthorities 
cited  by  Ducange,  that  positive  enact> 
ment  was  repeatedly  made  by  councils 
and  princes,  that  bishops,  abbots,  and 
churches  diould  have  good  advocates  or 
defenders  for  the  purpose  of  lonkin;^  after 
their  temporal  interests,  defending  their 
property  nom  rapine  and  imposition,  and 
representing  them  in  courts  of  law.  In 
the  decline  of  the  empire,  when  defence 
from  violence  was  more  necessary  than 
legal  skill,  these  advocates  were  natur- 
ally selected  among  the  rich  and  power- 
ful, who  alone  could  give  efficient  pro- 
tection, and  Charlemagne  himself  is  the 
advocatus  of  the  Roman  Church.  *  Quern 
postea  Romani  elcgerunt  sibi  advocatum 
Sancti  Petri  contra  leges  Langobardo- 
rum.' — Vita  Car.  Mag. 

The  protection  of  the  Church  naturally 
drew  with  it  certain  rights  and  emolu- 
ments on  the  part  of  me  protector,  in- 
cluding the  right  of  presentation  to  the 
benefice  itself;  and  the  advocation  or 
office  of  AAwMlSr,  instead  of  being  an 
elective  trust,  became  a  heritable  pro- 
perty. Advocaius  became  in  OFr.  ad- 
vouiy  whence  in  die  old  Law  language 
of  England,  advowee,  the  person  entitled 
to  the  presentation  of  a  benefice.  As  it 
was  part  of  the  duty  of  the  guardian  or 
protector  to  act  as  patronnSy  or  to  plead 
the  cause  of  the  Church  in  suits  at  law, 
the  advowee  was  also  called  patron  of  the 
living,  the  name  which  has  finally  pre- 
vailed at  the  present  day. 

Adze.  AS.  ad€sa^  ascia.  AS.  Vocab. 
in  Nat.  Ant. 

Esthetics.  The  science  of  taste.  Gr. 
m.nBt\aiz,  perception  by  sense,  a/ffOi;r«ic, 
endued  with  sense  or  perception. 


AflM)to.-JUKbllift7.    LaL  aJkHUt^ 

that  may  be  spoken  to,  easy  of  aCCeSS  Or 
approach.   Fari^  to  speak. 

ToAilber.  From  Lat/wne,  amap- 
ket,  F^.  fmr^  maifcet-pcioev  fixed  rate, 

whence  afferer^  or  affturer,  to  value  at 
a  certain  rate,  to  set  a  price  upon.  From 
the  latter  of  these  forms  the  OB.  expres- 
sion  to  affere  an  amerciament, — to  fix  the 
amount  of  a  fine  left  uncertain  by  the 
court  by  wldch  it  was  Imposed,  the 
affeerers  being  the  persons  deputed  to 
determine  the  amount  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  '£t  quod 
amerciamenca  praedictomm  tenentium 
afferentur  et  taxentur  per  sacramentum 
parium  suorum.' — Chart.  A.D.  1316^  in 
Due. 

Affiance. — ^Affidavit.  From  Jides,  was 
formed  M.  Lat  affidare,  to  pledge  one's 
faith.  Hence  affidavit,  a  certificate  of 
some  one  having  pledged  his  faith ;  a 
written  oath  subscribed  by  the  party, 
from  the  form  of  the  document, '  Affidavit 
A.  B.,  &c.'  The  loss  of  the  d,  so  common 
in  like  cases,  gave  Fr.  affier,  to  ntTie,  to 
pawn  his  faith  and  credit  on. — Cotgr.  In 
like  manner,  fimn  Lat  €0M/biere,  Fr.  evm- 
fier;  from  \i.dij.Jidnre,  Yx.  dcfier^Xa  defy. 

To  Affile,  OE.  Fr.  affiler.  It  affilare, 
to  sharpen,  to  bring  to  an  edge,  from  Fr. 
yf/,  an  edge,  Lat.y?/«iw,  a  thread. 

Affinity.  Lat.  affiftis,  bordering  on^ 
related  to.    Finis,  end,  bound. 

To  Aflted.  Fonned  from  the  adv. 
forth,  as  to  utter  from  out,  signifying  to 
put  forth,  bring  forwards,  offer.  *  I  forde 
as  a  man  dothe  his  chaffer,  je  vends,  and 
j'offers  ii  vendrc.  1  can  fordc  it  no  Ixtter 
cheai>e.  What  do  you ^rde  it  him  for? 
Pour  combien  le  lui  ofirez  vous  a  ven- 
drs?'— Pftlsgr. 

And  thereof  w.TS  Pirr;  proud. 

And  puttc  hem  to  werke, 

And  yaf  hem  mete  as  he  myghte  a/oHSU^ 

And  mesurable  h\Te. — 1'.  P.  4193- 

For  thei  hadden  possessions  wher  of 
thei  myghten  miche  more  tfswitf/  Into 

almes  than  thei  that  hadden  litil.^-^e> 
cock.  Repressor  377,  in  Marsh. 

For  thon  moni  mon  hit  walde  him  for- 
^ven  half  other  dtfidde  hit  thenne  lie 

iseje  that  he  ne  mahte  na  mare  ^(^r- 
thian:  when  he  sees  that  he  cannot  afford, 
cannot  produce  more. — Morris, 0.£.  Ho- 
milies, p.  31.  Do  thine  elmesse  of  thon 
thet  thu  maht  iforthien  :  do  thy  alms  of 
that  tihoa  can  amrd. — Ibid.  p.  37. 

Affiray. — Afraid. — Fray.  Y\,cjf'raycr, 
to  scare,  appal,  dismay,  affright;  ej'toiy 
terror,  astonislunent,  amazement ;  ^tf^- 
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AFFRONT 

emr^  fright,  terror,  scaring,  horrcMr.— 
Oiter. 

The  radical  meaninp^  of  cffraytr  is  to 
startle  or  alarm  by  a  sudden  noise,  from 
OFr.  tiM,  noise,  outcry;  fairt  e£IM^ 
to  make  an  outcry.  'Toutefois  no  fit 
oncques  effiroi  jusqu'a  ce  que  tous  les 
saens  eassent  gac^n^  fai  munilfe,  poif 
s'^rie  horriblcnK'nt.' — Rabelais.  '  Sail- 
lirent  de  leurs  chambres  sans  faire  ejffroi 
ou  bruiu' — Cent.  Nouv.  Nouv.  Hence  E. 
fray  or  t^ay  in  the  sente  of  a  noisf  dis- 
turbance, a  hurlyburly. 

In  the  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  Chaucer 
calh  the  sadden  storm  of  wind,  nin,  and 
hail,  which  drenched  the  partisans  of  the 
Leaf  to  the  skin,  an  affray  : 

And  wben  the  storm  was  dene  away  passed, 

Tho  in  the  white  that  stodc  under  the  tree 
felt  uothing ofjaJl^^tbe |p«U«^^, 

The  radical  meaning  is  well  presented 
hi  Chaucer's  use  of  a/ray  to  signify  rous- 
ing out  of  sleep,  out  <m  a  swoon,  which 
could  not  be  explained  on  Diez*  tlieorx  of 
a  derivation  from  Lat.  /rii^i\fus. 

Me  met  thus  in  my  bed  all  naked 
And  looked  forthe,  for  I  was  waked 
With  mall  fdalei  a  grete  hepe. 
Tint  bad  4^hMtfr  me  oat  of  nqr  deepe, 

TlUOUgh  aioiia  and  SWetenese  of  her  voncr. 

Chaucer,  Dicame. 

I  was  out  of  my  swowne  affraide 
Whereof  I  sish  mj  wittts  atnida 
And  gan  to  diepe  dwoi  hooM  again* 

Gower  in  Rich. 

The  ultimate  derivation  is  the  imitative 
root,  /ragy  representing  a  crash,  whence 
Lat.  fragoTy  and  Fr.  fraemsy  a  crash  of 
things  creaking,  disturbance,  affray. 
Th^ce  tffi^ayer^  to  produce  the  ctTect  of 
a  sudden  crash  upon  one,  to  terrify, 
ahim.  Flagor  (for /n^por\  ddso  (dread, 
borror). — Gloss.  Kero  m  Dier. 

To  Affront.  Fr.  affronter  (from  Lat. 
firom,firmUi»^  the  forehead),  to  meet  face 
to  face,  to  encounter,  insult.    Sec  Front. 

After.  Goth.  Afar^  after,  behind; 
«^t^<,  aftarOy  behind;  afUmOy  Irom  be- 
hind; aftutna,  aftumist,  last,  hindmost. 
AS.  afty  a/iaiiy  ajtery  afterwards,  again. 
ON.  aptcHy  a/tan,  behind;  a^an  dagSy 
the  latter  part  of  the  day,  evening ;  aftary 
aftast,  hinder,  hindmost.  According  to 
unmm,  the  tinal  tar  is  the  comparative 
termmation,  and  the  root  is  simply  afy 
the  equivalent  of  Or.  inchy  of,  from.  Com- 
pare after  with  Goth,  a/arj  AS.  o/er-non^ 
wVh  i^^r-maon. 

Again,  as.  ongean^  <f**g*f*y  op- 
posite, towards,  at^ainst,  again  ;  _^^r7/r,  op- 
posite, against ;  gcan-baran^  to  oppose ; 


AGHAST  TT 

gettn-€y$rUy  an  encounter;  to-geanes^  to- 
wards, against  OSw.  gm^  igtm^  op- 
posite, again ;  genay  to  meet ;  gcnonty 
through;  Bret,  g^n,  opposite;  atin  tu 
girty  the  other  side,  wrong  side;  gin- 
ouch-gitty  directly  opposite,  showing  the 
origin  of  the  G.  reduplicative  gegen^ 
against 

Agate.  Lat.  achates.  Accordin^^  to 
Pliny,  from  the  river  Achates  in  Sicily 
where  agates  where  found. 

Age.  From  Lat.  (tat-cm  die  Frov.hat 
etaty  edatj  OFr.  teUd^  ^^Hh  '■Vf 
dge, 

Hily  esteit  de  grant  edtd. — Kings  a.  aa. 
Kl  dnnrat  a  toatat  ton  edage. 

dMBioa  de  Roland  in  Diaa. 

A^y  life,  age. 

The  form  edage  seems  constructed  \tf 
the  addition  of  the  regular  termination 
age,  to  edy  erroneously  taken  as  the  radi- 
cal syllable  of  ededy  or  it  may  be  a  subse- 
quent corruption  of  eagty  eaige  (from 
ae-tas  by  the  addition  of  the  termination 
age  to  the  true  radical  <r),  by  the  inoi^ganic 
insertion  of  a  4^  a  mocnfication  rendered 
in  this  case  the  more  easy  by  the  resem- 
blance of  the  parallel  forms  cdnt,  ed,'d. 

*  Agee.  Awry,  askew.  From  jee  I  an 
exclamation  to  horses  to  make  than  move 
on  one  side.  to  turn  or  move  to  one 
side;  crooked,  awry. — HaL  To  jee^  to 
move^  to  stir.  '  He  wad  na  fee^  To  move 
to  one  side.  In  this  sense  it  is  used  with 
respect  to  horses  or  cattle  in  draught*^ 
Jam. 

Agent. — Agile. — Agitate. — Act.-^ 
ActuaL  Lat.  agOy  actum  (in  comp.  -igo\ 
to  drive,  to  move  or  stir,  to  manage,  to 
do ;  agitOy  to  drive,  to  stir  up,  to  move  to 
and  fro.  Actio,  the  doing  of  a  thing; 
actuSy-i4Sy  an  act,  deed,  doing. 

*  To  Agg.  To'provoke,  dispote— HaL 
Apparently  from  nag  in  the  sense  of 
gnaw,  by  the  loss  of  the  initial  n.  Nag' 
ging-paitty  a  gnawing  pain,  a  slight  but 
constant  pain;  naggy,  knaggy,  touchy, 
irritable,  ill-tempered. — Hal.  Knai^giMg^ 
finding  fault  peevishly  and  irritably.^ 
Mrs  B.  Sw.  ouL  nagga-,  to  gnaw,  bite, 
to  irritate;  agga,  to  irritate,  disturb. 
ON.  nagga,  to  gnaw,  to  grumble,  wrangle. 

*  Agnaet  Formerfy  spdt  i^omm;  in 
consequence  of  an  erroneous  impression 
that  the  fundamental  meaning  of  the  word 
WIS  ttt  a-gusing  on  an  object  of  astonish- 
ment and  nOROi* 

The  French  exclaimed  the  devil  was  in  armSi 
All  tJie  \v  hole  army  stood  agased  on  him. — H.  vl. 

Probably  the  word  may  be  explained 
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from  Fris.  gnxuysjey  Dan.  gyse^  Sw.  dial. 

fjstty  gnsa  sig^  to  shudder  at ;  gase^gust^ 
horror,  fear,  revulsion.  From  the  last  of 
these  forms  we  pass  to  Sc.  gousty^  gous- 
tmts,  applied  to  wliat  impresses  uie  mind 
with  feehngs  of  indefinite  horror ;  waste, 
desolate,  awfiil,  fiiU  of  the  preternatural, 
frightfuL 

Odd,  nlrie,  and  jmutit  is  the  vight^ 

.Loucl  ro.-irs  the  bi.a5t  ayont  the  his,'ht.— Jamicson. 

He  observed  one  of  the  black  man's  feet  to  be 
dovn,  and  that  the  black  man's  voioe  wwlnugfa 

and  /Mu/iV.— Olanville  in  Jam. 

The  word  now  becomes  confounded 
with  ghostly,  the  association  with  which 
lias  probably  led  to  the  insertion  of  the  h 
in  ghastly  itself  as  well  as  aj^Jtast. 

Agistment.  P  rom  Lat.  jiucre  the 
FrThad gisir,  to  lie ;  whence  giste^  a 
lodging,  place  to  lie  down  in  ;  giste  ^utu 
bivrey  the  fonn  of  a  hare.  Hence  agistery 
to  give  lodging  to,  to  take  in  cattle  to 
feed;  and  the  law  term  agistment^  the 
profit  of  cattle  pasturing  on  the  land. 

Aglet.  The  tag  of  a  point,  i.  e.  of  the 
lace  or  string  by  which  different  parts 
of  dress  wcrcTonnerly  tied  tip  or  fastened 
together.  Hence  any  small  object  hang- 
ing loose^  as  a  spangle,  the  anthers  of  a 
tulip  or  of  grass,  the  catkins  of  a  hazel, 
6cc« — Junius.  Fr.  aignilUtte,  diminutive 
of  aiguille^  a  needle,  properly  the  point 
fastened  on  the  end  of^a  lace  for  drawing 
it  through  the  eyelet  holes ;  then,  like  E. 
Pointy  applied  to  the  lace  itself. 

•  Afl^Duail. — Angnail.  A  sore  nail, 
whitlow,  com  on  the  toe.  '  Ajjassin,  a 
cornc  or  agiuU  on  the  foot' — CoL  AS. 
€mgfiu-i;lt\  a  whitlow.  From  the  same 
root  u  i\h  Lat.  ango^  to  pinch,  trouble,  vex. 
In  the  sense  of  a  swelled  gland  (as  where 
FL  explains  It.  ^liandole  as  agiub,  glan- 
dules or  kernels  in  the  throat,  groin,  or 
armpits)  it  is  probably  from  It.  angui- 
nagliay  the  grom  or  a  tumour  there  i  Fr. 
angonailUsy  botches  or  sores.— Cot. 

Ago.— Ag^one.  as.  agdn^  agangcn, 
gone  away,  passed.  He  waes  thanon 
agdny  gone  trom  thencef— Mt.  a6<  39. 
Tha  Sa^ternes  daeg  WKS  tlgimgm^  was 
past. — Mk.  16.  I. 

Flor  ia  iwlAe  ess  wiauncn  liave  iwlcbe  lonwe 
IVbsa  that  Mr  InrtMMls  ben  from  hem  . 

Knight  s  Tale. 

Agog.  Excited  with  expectation,  jig- 
ging with  excitement,  ready  to  start  in 
pursuit  of  an  object  of  desire.  Literally 
on  the  jog,  or  on  the  start,  SxQmgogy  sy- 
nonymons  with  jog  or  shog;  gog^mirtf  a 
ipiagmire.^ — HaL  '  HeisaBi^^togiDi' 


—Baker.  In  tfie  same  way  in  Sc.  one  to 

said  to  be  fidging  fain,  nervously  cagCfy 
unable  to  keep  still.    Sec  Goggle. 

Agony.  Gr.  'Aywv,  as  ^yopo,  an  as- 
sembly, place  <A  assembly,  cspi  an  as- 
sembly met  to  see  games ;  thence  the 
contest  for  a  prize  on  such  an  occasion ; 
a  struggle,  toil,  hardships  'Ayin4a,  a  con- 
test, g>Tnnastic  exercise,  agony;  aywft- 
{o/tai,  to  contend  with,  whence  aniagonisi, 
I  one  who  contends  against 

To  Agree.  From  Lat.  gratus,  pleas- 
ing, acceptable,  are  formed  It.  grado, 
Prov.  graty  OFr.  grety  Fr.  gr^^  wiU, 
pleasure,  favour ;  and  thence  It  ^igradirtf 
to  receive  kindly,  to  please,  Prov.  agreiary 
Fr.  agr^ery  to  receive  with  favour,  to  give 
one's  consent  to,  to  agree.  Prov.  agrad'  - 
able,  agreeable.    See  Grant. 

A^e.  A  fever  cominfi;  in  periodical 
fits  or  jslffv]^  attacks,  from  Fr.  aigUy  sharp, 
Jihfre  aiguty  acute  fever. 

It  is  a  remarkabtefibct  that  tbe  I^epchat,  wliMi 
stifTering  from  protiBCtid  ooU,  take  few  and 
ague  in  shsip  atta^s.:— Hooksr,  HioialainB 

Journal. 

Se  non  febre  aguda 

\'os  dfstrcnliri  '1  costats. 
Si  non  qu'une  fi^:vte  aigtu  vous  presse  les  cotdl. 

RajiMNiatd. 

The  confinement  to  periodical  fever  is 
a  modern  restriction,  from  the  tendency  J 
of  language  constantly  to  become  more/ 
specific  in  its  applicatioo.  * 

For  Rich.ird  I.ny  so  sore  soke, 
On  knees  prayden  the  Crystene  host — 
Through  hys  grace  and  Vgt  VBtas 
He  tmnyd  out  of  his  arv. 

R.  Coer  de  Lion,  3045. 

Aid.  Lat.  adjuvarty  adjutum;  <u(iu' 
tarty  to  help.    Prov.  odjudar^  a^udar^ 

aidar.  Fr.  atdtty  to  help. 

Aidecamp.  Fr.  aide  du.  camp.  It  afu" 
tante  di  c«mpo^  an  officer  appomted  to 

assist  the  general  in  military  service. 

To  AiL  AS.  egliafty  to  pain,  to  grieve, 
to  trouble,  perhaps  from  the  notion  of 
pricking;  fglf,  rgla,  festuca,  arista,  car- 
duus — Lye,  whence  ailsy  the  beard  of 
com  (Essex).  AS.  egie,  troableaome^ 
Goth,  agio,  afHiction,  tribulation,  Ogbu, 
difficult,  ^glSf  shameful 

To  AJm»  Lat.  asfimargy  to  consider, 
to  reckon,  to  fix  at  a  certain  point  or 
rate ;  Prov.  estimar,  to  reckon ;  adesti" 
may,  adesmar,  azesmar,  aesmar,  to  calcu- 
ate,to  prepare  ;  *  A  son  colp  azesmaty  he 
has  calculated  or  aimed  his  blow  well — 
Diez;  esmary  OFr.  esmcr,  to  calculate, 
to  reckon—'  Li  chevaliers  de  sVmI  H  treb 
millc  MMM.'  He  itckoos  the  kniglhts  of 
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AIR 

his  host  at  looo— Rom.  de  Rou ;  £sm<r, 
to  purpose,  detennine,  to  ofRer  to  strike 
to  aim  or  level  at. — Cotgr. 

Air.  Lat  air,  Gr.  &fip,  doubtless  con- 
tracted from  Lat.  aiher,  the  heavens,  Gr. 
•mU  ^  ^>  or  mmeUmei  air.  Gael. 
(uthar,  atkar,  prottoanoed  ayar^  aar»  the 
air,  sky,  w.  awyr. 

Am;  The  side  divisioiis  ofa  clniKih, 
Kke  wings  on  eitlier       of  the  higher 
Fr.  aisle,  afb,  a  wing,  from  Lat. 
axiJlOj  ai€U 

By  a  Hlce  analogy,  les  aUes  du  mz,  the 
nostrils ;  r  <://,  j  d*tuufn$t,  the  skirts  of 
a  forest — Cotj^r. 

Ait.   A  small  flat  island  in  a  river,  for 
from  eyiy  an  island. 

Ajar.  On  char,  on  the  turn,  half  open, 
from  AS.  ceorran^  to  turn. 
Like  as  ane  boll  dots  rammerinir  and  nre 
When  he  eschapi^  hurt  one  the  al'arr. 
And  cMarri*  by  the  ax  with  bis  neck  wycht 
GIf  one  d»  ibntede  thed^  hittis  not  richt. 

D.  V.  46.  15. 

Swiss  iukar,  Du.  aen  karre,  aktrre, 

BadiVOadCB  da  dam  «l«rr«  staende. 

Wallewdn,  9368. 

See  Char,  Chare. 


ALERT 


The  host — set  his  hnnd  /«  icnehcKi't — 

Woua  tbow,  acid  beto  Boyn,  for  to  skorae  me  ? 

BdiyBt  xzo5> 

It  tchimbare.,  Mf^umbar^y  to  go  aside 

from ;  schimbkcio,  a  crankling  or  crooked 
winding  in  and  out ;  sid^re  a  schitnbit  tio, 
to  sit  crooked  upon  one's  legs,  as  tailors 
(!t  :  i^,\i^Ju-fnho ,aschembi\ a u  Ju-ncio ,T\.s\rt\tQ^ 
askance. —  FL  Du.  schamptn,  to  shp,  to 
graze,  to  glance  aside. 

Alacrity.  Lat  aiactTy  '•artt^  eager, 
brisk;  It.  fl//</;r<7,  sprightly,  merry. 

Alarm. — i^arum.  it  alP  amu,  to 
anus !  the  call  to  defence  oa  being  sur- 
prised by  an  enemy. 

This  sfiid,  he  runs  down  with  as  great  a  noise 
and  shouting  as  he  coold.  crying  afamu,  help, 
help,  citizeiis,  the  cistlc  is  taken  by  the  enemy, 
oome  away  to  defence. — Holland's  PUny  in 


HeBC&      iUarum^  a  rousing  s^nal  of 

martial  music,  a  surprise ;  Fr.  auamier, 
to  give  an  alarum  unto;  to  rouse  or 
affright  by  an  alarxmi — Cotgr. ;  and  gen- 
erally, to  oAvMLtO  excite  apprehension. 
Iht  alarum  or  lantmoi  a  clock  is  a  loud 
ringing  suddenly  let  off  for  the  purpose 
of  rousing  one  oat  of  sleep,  a  l&w,  up- 
roar, alarm. 

Alaa.  From  Lat.  /assus,  Prov.  Arr, 
wearied,  wretched.   Hence  the  exclama- 


tions, Las  /  Ai  las  I  Helas  /  Alx  wretched 
mel  Alas! 

M  aviatz  gian  gang  donat 

Ai  l.Tsui  f  can  pauc  m'a  dut^t. — R.iynouard. 

You  have  given  mc  great  joy,  ah  wretched  me  I 
bow  little  ft  has  hnwrti 

/  ;f  '  tant  en  ai  puis  <;oupir^ 
Et  doit  estre  lasst  cLunee 
QnaatdaaiaMarascslveaiBte— R.  R. 

Alchmny.  The  scierfce  of  converting 
base  metals  into  gold.  Mid.  dr  apxrifiia  ; 
XiffMi'a. — Suidas.  Arab,  al-kimid,  without 
native  root  in  that  language. — Diez. 

Alcohol.  Arabic,  al  kohl,  the  impal- 
pable powder  of  antimony  with  which 
the  Orientals  adorn  their  eyelids,  any- 
thing reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder, 
the  pure  substance  of  anything  separated 
from  the  more  gross,  a  pure  well-refined 
spirit,  spirits  of  wine.  To  akoMiu,  to 
reduce  to  an  impalpable  powder,  or  tO 
rectify  volatile  spirit. — B. 

Alcove.  Sp.  akoba,  a  place  in  a  room 
railed  off  tO  ll<dd  a  bed  of  state;  hence  a 
hollow  recess  in  a  wall  to  hold  a  Ix  d, 
side-board,  &c.;  .Arab.  Ci^ba^  a  closet 
(Lane) ;  alcobba,  a  calnnet  or  small  cham- 
ber.— Engelberg.  Cabrera  thinks  Sp. 
aUoba  a  native  word  Arabizcd  by  the 
Moors.  AS.  bed-coja,  vcl  bur,  cubicu- 
lum.— iGIf.  GL  ON.  Iklfi,  Da.  kow,  a  hut, 
a  small  compartment. 

Alder,  as.  alrj  £.  dial.  alUr^  owler; 
O.  elUTy  trU;  Dti.  els;  Sw.  al;  Pol. 
olsza,  olszyna;  Lat.  alnus. 

Alderman,  as.  eaUi,  old  ;  cahlor,  an 
elder,  a  parent,  hence  a  chief,  a  ruler. 
Humdredes  Mldor,  a  ruler  of  a  hundred, 
a  centurion  ;  nj/dor-bhcoPtSLavdMahop; 
ealdor'tnan^  a  magistrate* 

Ale.  AS.  eaU,  eala,  eaUu,  ahlh;  OK. 
dl;  Lith.  alus,  from  an  equivalent  of 
Gael,  dl,  to  dnnk ;  as  Bohem. phuc,  beer, 
from  pUi^  to  drink. 

Al«n1)ie.~X«8iB]iie.  A  still.  U.  lam- 
h\-r<\  h  fnhicco,  Sp.  alambiqut\  Arab,  al- 
aubiq  y  it  does  not  appear,  however^  that 
the  word  admits  of  radical  explanation  in 
the  latter  language.— Diex. 

Alert.  Lat.  cn'gere,  erect  us,  It.  en^ere, 
to  raise  up ;  erla,  the  steep  ascent  of  a 
hill;  ertOy  straight,  erect;  sUir  erio^  to 
stand  up ;  star  a  terta,  allerta,  tn  be 
upon  one's  Ku  ird,  literally,  to  stand  upon 
an  enuuencc.  Hence  alcrt^  on  one's 
guard,  brisk,  lively,  nimble. 

In  this  place  the  prince  finding  his  rulters 
[toutienij  altrt  (as  the  Italians  say),  with  the  ad- 
vice of  his  vtHaiit  bratber.  be  sent  his  trumpets 
to  thr  Otikc  of  Puma.— ^  Roger  WllUano, 

j  1618,  ia  i^ich. 
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14  ALGATES 


ALLAY 


Algtttas.  From  the  N  E.  gaiti^  ways : 

ON.  gata^  a  path,  Sw.  gata^  way,  street. 
All  ways,  at  all  events,  in  one  way  or 
another. 

Alj^.ites  by  sleight  or  by  violence 

Fro'  year  to  year  1  win  all  my  dispeDoe. 

FMai'aTkfe. 

Always  itself  is  used  in  the  N.  of  Eng- 
land m  the  sense  of  however,  neverthe- 
less.—Brocket.  '  SwagateSf  in  such  a 
•manner 

Alf^ebra.  From  Arab,  el  jahr,  puttinjj 
together.  The  complete  designation  was 
ei  jabr  wa  #/  megikUa^  the  putting  to- 

gcthcr  of  parts  nnd  equation.  From  a 
corruption  of  these  words  algebraic  cal- 
culation  is  called  the  game  of  Algebra 

and  Ahnucgrabala  in  a  poem  of  the  13th 
century  cited  by  Demor^Mn  in  N.  &  Q. 
Scd  quia  de  ludis  fioh,\t  sermo,  ciuul  illo 
Pulcrior  esse  potest  excrciiio  numcronim, 
Quo  divinaotur  numeri  plerique  per  unum 
Ignoli  notun,  aicut  ludunt  apud  Indos, 
Lodnm  dioeaitas  Algthm  mlwutcgrahaUeque. 

De  VetulA. 

Mogiibala,  opposition,  comparison,  equal- 
ity.— Catafogo. 

Alien.  Lat.  alitnus,  belonging  to 
another,  due  to  another  source ;  thence, 
foreign. 

To  Alight.  Dan.  ktUy  Du.  ligten 
(fipom  //>/,  light),  signify  to  lift,  to 
make  light  m  raise  into  the  air.  At  lette 
noget  fra  jorden^  to  lift  something  from 
the  ground.  At  ktU  een  a/ sadeUnj  Du. 
jenmnd  uit  den  zadtl  Itgien,  to  lift  one 
from  the  saddle.  To  alight  indicates 
the  completion  of  the  action  thus  de- 
scribed ;  to  be  brought  by  hfting  down  to 
the  ground ;  to  lift  oneself  domi  finom  Uie 
saddle,  from  out  of  the  air. 

Aliment. — Alimony.  Lat.  alimen- 
tum^  alimtmitm^  nourishment,  victuals, 
from  ah,  I  nourish,  support. 

Alkali.  Arab.  a/-^a/^  the  salt  of  ashes. 
•^Diez.  In  modem  dieinistry  general- 
ised to  express  all  those  salts  that  neutra- 
lise acids. 

All.  Goth,  alls;  ON.  allr;  AS.  eall. 
Notwithstanding  the  double  /,  I  have 
long  been  inclined  to  suspect  that  it  is  a 
derivative  from  the  root  4,  a,  aye, 
ever.  Certainly  the  significations  of  ever 
and  all  are  closely  related,  the  one  im- 
plying continuance  in  time,  the  other 
continuance  throughout  an  extended 
series,  or  the  parts  of  a  multifarious 
object.  The  sense  of  the  original  <7,  how- 
ever, is  not  always  confined  to  continu- 
ance in  time,  as  is  distincdy  pointed  out 
by  Ihxe.  *  Urar-horMt  war  twa  iagurt 


som  a  gidl  sari.'  The  aurox  horn  was  as 

fair  as  if  it  were  all  gold.  So  a'-li:/s,  all- 
bright;  a-tid^  modem  Sw.  all-tid^  all 
time.  AS.  alc^  each,  is  probably  a-lic^ 
ever-like,  implying  the  application  of  a 
predicate  to  all  the  members  of  a  series. 
In  every^  formeriy  tvtneke,  tmrilk^  for 
afre-alcy^cxa  isa  repetition  of  the  element 
sip^nifying  continuance.  But  mery  and 
all  express  fundoiucntally  the  same  idea. 
Every  on*  indicates  aU  the  indhritkuUt 
of  a  series ;  every  mm  and  oU  mm  aie 
the  same  thing. 

To  Allay,  formeily  written  4dbggit,  as 
to  say  was  fonncrly  to  fi^ClC*'.  Two  dis- 
tinct words  are  confounded  in  the  modern 
a//ay,  the  firat  dT  wUdi  flboold  properly 
be  written  with  a  single  /,  from  as.  alec- 
ga/i,  to  lay  down,  to  put  down,  suppress, 
tranquilUse.  Speaking  of  Wm.  Rufus,  the 
Sax.  Chron.  says, 

K.-i!l.-\n  folcp  l)ohet  eallnn  th-A  iinrihte  to 
/^entte,  the  ou  his  brothor  timaii  weeran  ; 

trandated  in  R.  of  Gkmcester,  , 

He  behec  God  and  that  Ible  aa  bshesia  Ost  was 

this. 

To  hdfaer  kiiras  that  yhoUswMS  be- 

fore 

And  better  make  than  were  snththe  he  was  yboicb 
TTie  joyous  time  now  nigheth  fast 
That  shall  <*^>  this  bitter  blast. 
And  rfake  tSe  winter  sonowe. 

Shepherd's  Calendar. 

In  the  same  way  the  Swed.  has  VMU^ei 
Idggc-r  sigj-  wdrken  Idgger  sig,  the  wind 
is  laid ;  the  p^in  abates.   So  in  Viigil, 

venti posuhe,  the  winds  were  laid. 

If  by  your  art,  my  dearest  father,  vou  have 
Pot  IM  wild  wRienia  tfaiiiMr.  them. 

Twwpct. 

So  to  tUh^  thirst,  grief,  &c. 

The  other  form,  confounded  with  alegge 
from  alecgan  in  the  modem  allay ^  is  the 
old  allegge^  from  Fr.  alUger^  It.  alUg" 
giarty  "Qit.  tUUvtarty  to  U^ten,  mit^ate^ 
tranquillisc,  thus  coming  round  so  exactly 
to  the  sense  of  alay  from  alecgan^  that  it 
is  impossible  sometimes  to  say  to  whidi 
nf  the  two  origins  the  wocd  should  be  re- 
ferred. 

Lat.  Uvis^  light,  easy,  gentle,  becomes 
in  Prov.  leu;  whence  leviar,  leujar,  to 
assuage;  allex'iar,  alleujar,  OFr.  alUger, 
to  lighten,  to  assuage,  precisely  in  the 
same  way  that  from  brevis^  abbreviare, 
arc  formed  Prov.  brcu,  abreuJoTf  Ft* 
br/ger^  OE.  abregge^  to  abridge. 
Que  m'doDes  joi  e  witemks  ma  dolor. 
Qu  elle  me  dooalc  joie  et  miulUgtit  aa  doo- 

leur. — Rayn. 

Per  Dieu  *deujai9tdMgmlLbi^\ 
For  Qod's  sihB  UghtoB  SBB  lUs  bndea. 
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ALLEDGE 

It  would  have  brought  my  life  again. 
For  crrtes  evenly  I  dare  well  saine 
The  si^ht  only  and  the  savour 
AUggid  much  of  mj  laqgnot.— R.  R. 

In  the  original, 

iralr  SBiis  plus,  at  roodeof 
Si  m'aUgeaiimt  M  <Vwileuf. 

So  in  Italian, 

Fate  limntina  et  dir  messi  aocio  cbe  salkggin*  i 
WNinnMHiin* 

layra* 

To  Alledge.  Yr.A  ILguery  to  aliedge, 
to  produce  reasons,  evidence^  or  Mltlior- 
ity  for  the  proof  of. — Cotg. 

Ugarc^  to- intrust  or  assiip  unto; 
aUegare^  to  depute  or  omuniMum  mie, 
to  send  a  message,  to  solicit  by  message. 
*  Petit  a  me  Rabonius  et  amicos  allegat.' 
Rabonius  asks  of  me  and  sends  friends 
(to  support  his  petition).  Hence  it  came 
to  signify,  to  adduce  reasons  or  witnesses 
in  support  of  aii  argument.  From  the 
lanpii^pe  of  Imwyers  probably  the  word 
came  into  geoenl  use  in  Ri^nd  and 
Fnuice. 

Thd  woU  a  leggen  tho  Mid  bjr  tiie  godspell  pre- 

ovcn  it, 

Nolite  judicarc  qiicnquam. — P.  P. 

Here  we  find  alUii^c,  from  Lat  oUegare^ 
spelt  and  pronounced  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  alUgg€  (the  modern  allay) ^  from 
AS.  alicgan^  and  there  is  so  little  differ- 
ence in  meaning  between  Urjdng  down 
and  bringing  forward  reasons,  that  the 
Latin  and  Saxon  dcnvaiives  were  soai&% 
tiinen  confounded. 

Aiad  eke  this  noble  duke  alfyde 

many  another  skill,  aad  seide 
She  had  weU  Juki  fed  WTOcke.~-<3owar  to  Rich. 

Here  aleyde  is  plainly  to  be  undcfStood 
in  the  sense  of  the  Lat.  allegatr. 

Allegory.  Gr.  iiXKiiyopla,  a  figure  of 
meech  involving  a  sense  different  from 
theapparentooe;  iXAo^other,andAyiVt^, 
to  speak. 

AUqr*  Fr.  aUStf  a  walk,  path,  passage, 
from  aller,  to  go. 

Alligator.  The  American  crocodile, 
from  die  So.  hear  to  y  a  lizard ;  Lat.  la- 
certa.  In  Hawkins'  voyage  he  speaks  of 
these  under  the  name  of  alagarlors.  La- 
gurto  litis  Iftiluis,  the  cayman  or  South 
American  alligator. — Neumann. 

AllodiaL  Allodium,  in  Mid.  Lat., 
was  an  estate  held  in  absolutcpossession 
'  widKNit  a  feudal  supenor.— Biackstone. 
Ttie  derivation  has  been  much  disputed, 
and  little  light  has  been  thrown  upon  it 
by  the  various  guesses  of  antiauarians. 
The  word  appears  as  cailjas  ue  ninth 


ALLOW  IS 

century  under  the  forms  alodis,  alodus^ 
alodium^  alaudum,  and  in  Fr.  aleu,  altu 
/rancy  franc-aloud^  /ranc-ahi,  /ranc- 
tdtuf.  The  general  tense  is  that  of  an 
estate  held  in  absolute  possession.  '  Mc;u 
praedium  possessionis  hereditaria^,  hoc 
est,  ahduM  nostrum  qui  est  in  pago  An* 
degavensi.'— Charta  an.  839,  in  DuCi 
meum  sive  haereditatcm  quam 
dedit  ndhi  pater  mens  in  die  nupciarum 
mearunx'  '  Patenue  haereditati,  quam 
nostrates  alodium  vel  patrimonium  vo- 
cant,  sese  contuliu'  It  is  often  opposed 
to  a  tief.  '  Haec  autem  fuerunt  ca— quae 
de  allodiis  sive  prxdiis  in  feudum  com- 
mutavit  Adela.'  It  is  taken  for  an 
estate  free  of  dudes.  '  Habantu  vineae 
agripenum  unum  allodialUer  immuncm, 
hoc  est  ab  omni  census  et  vicari^e  red- 
hibitione  liberum.'  '  Reddit  ea  terra  a 
den.  census  cum  ante  semper  atcdhm 

fuisSCt.'     A.D.  1708. 

It  can  hardly  be  wholly  distinct  from 
ON.Mfii/,  which  is  used  in  much  the  same 
sense,  allodium,  pncdium  hcrcditarium ; 
ddals-jordf  prxdium  hcrcditarium ;  ddai- 
doriHHf  natus  ad  heredium  avitum,  scilicet 
rcct.l  line!  h.  primo  occupante ;  ddals- 
madf\  dominus  allodialis,  strict^  primus 
occupans. — Haldorsen. 

Dan.  Sw.  odel^  a  patrimonial  estate. 
The  landed  proprietors  of  the  Shetland 
Isles  are  sliil  called  //</<///<'rj, according  to 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  ON.  6dal  is  also 
used  in  the  sense  of  abandoned  goods,  at 
Uggia  fyrer  6dal^  to  abandon  a  thing^  to 
leave  it  to  be  taken  by  the  first  occupier. 
If  Mid.  Lat.  alodis^  alodum,  is  identical 
with  the  ON.  word,  it  exhibits  a  singular 
transposition  of  syllables.  Ihre  would 
account  for  allodium  from  the  compound 
'  alldlia  odhol,'  mentioned  in  the  Gothic 
laws, — an  ancient  inheritance,  from  alldr^ 
aetas,  antiquttas,  and  ddal^  inheritance,  as 
alldii-vinr,  an  ancient  friend,  aldir-lurfdy 
a  possession  of  long  standing.  See  Ihre 
in  v.  Od, 

To  Allow.  Two  words  seem  here 
confounded  ;  I.  from  Lat  laudare^  to 
praibe,  and  2.  from  locart^Xa  place,  to  let. 

From  the  Lat  lata^lmmMt^'^AS  formed 
JVov.  laus,  lau,  praise,  appro\'al,  advice. 
Hence  lauzar,  alausar,  OFr.  loer^louer^ 
aiouer,  to  praise,  to  approve,  to  recom- 
mend. In  like  manner  the  Lat.  laiuh 
was  used  for  approbation  and  advice. 

^  Louth  igitur  ut  ab  eo  suam  filiam 
primogenitam  petads  duci  nostro  con- 
jugcm,' — I  recommend.  '  Kt  vos  illuc 
tcndcrc  penitus  dtslaudamuSf — we  dis- 
suade you.— Ducange.    *Et  leur  de- 
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manda  quo  il  looit-nt  k  fairr,  et  li  lo^rent 
tous  que  il  desccndist'  '£t  il  li  dircnt 
que  jc  li  avois  lo^  bon  conseil' — Join- 
ville  in  Kayaouard.  In  the  same  way  in 
English : 

This  fs  (he  snm  oTivlMt  I  would  have  9«  weigh. 

First  whcthrr  ye  nllcno  my  whole  dovisc, 
And  think  it  gocxl  forme,  for  them,  for  you, 
And  If  ye  like  it  and  alknv  it  well  — 

Ferrex  and  Porrex  in  Richardson. 

Especially  laus  was  applied  to  the  ap- 
probation given  by  a  fetraal  loud  to  tne 
alienation  of  a  fee  dei>ending  upon  him, 

and  to  the  fine  he  received  for  permission 
to  alienate.  ^  Hoc  donum  lauaavit  Adam 
Maringotus,  de  cujus  feodo  erat'-— Doc 

From  signifying  consent  to  a  grant, 
the  word  came  to  be  applied  to  the  grant 
itself.  *  Comes  concessit  iis  et  laudavit 
tenas  et  feada  eorum  ad  soain  fidelitatem 
ct  servitium.'  *  Facta  est  ha?c  latis  sivc 
concessio  in  claustro  S.  AiariL' — Due. 

Here  we  come  very  near  the  applica- 
tion of  allowmet  to  express  an  assign- 
ment of  a  certain  amount  of  money  or 
goods  to  a  particular  person  or  for  a 
special  purpose. 

*And  his  allowance  was  a  continual 
allowance  given  by  the  king,  a  daily  rate 
for  every  day  all  his  life.' — 2  Kix^ 

In  this  sense,  however,  to  allow  is 
from  the  Lat.  locate,  to  place,  allocare^ 
to  appoint  to  a  certain  place  or  purpose  ; 
It  allogarcy  to  place,  to  fix;  Prov.  tuogary 
Fr.  Umer^  oUomr^  to  assign,  to  put.out  to 
hire. 

*  Le  seigneur  peut  saisir  pour  sa  rente  Ics 
bestes  pestimmleB  tor  ton  fonds  encore  qu'elies 

n'appnrtienncnt  A  son  vassal,  ains  k  ccux  qui  onl 
alloiUcs  les  di&tes  bestes.' — Coutume  de  Norman- 
die  ill  Ra^iioiieid. 

To  aihw  in  rekeninge — alloco.  Al- 
lowance —  allocacio.  —  Pr,  Pin.  Wall 
olouweKf  depenser. — Grandg. 

Again,  as  the  senses  of  Lat.  laudare 
and  allocate  coalesced  in  Fr.  nllouer  and 
E.  alloWy  the  confusion  seems  to  have 
been  carried  back  into  the  contemporary 
Latin,  whone  is  used  in  the  sense 

of  approve  or  admit ;  essotuum  ollocabiU^ 
an  admissible  excuse. 

Alloy.  The  proportion  of  base  metal 
mixed  with  gold  or  silver  in  coinn^^c. 
From  Lat.  lex^  the  law  or  rule  by  which 
the  composition  of  the  money  is  go- 
vernecl,  It  le^a^  Fr.  loi,  aloi.  *  Unus- 
quisquc  denarius  cudatur  ct  fiat  ad  legem 
undecim  denariorum.'  —  Uuc  In  the 
mining  language  of  Spain  the  term  is 
appltra  to  ue  proportion  of  silver  found 
in  the-  or&    'Tne  extractioa  for  the 
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week  was  750  cargos  of  clean  ore,  aver- 
age Uy  from  nine  to  ten  marks  per 
monton,  with  an  increased  proportioa  of 
gold.' — Times,  Jan,  2,  1857. 

From  signifying  the  proportion  of  base 
metal  in  the  coin,  the  term  ail^  was 
applied  to  the  base  metal  itself. 

Alluvial.  Lat.  aliuo  {ad  and  lavo^  to 
wash),  to  wash  against;  alluvies^  mud 
brought  down  by  the  overflowing  of  a 
river ;  cUluvius  (of  land),  produced  by 
the  mud  of  such  overflowing. 

Vo  JJly.  Fr.  alUer,  Lat  /rjpsnr,  to 
tic  ;  alligare,  to  tie  to,  to  unite. 

Almajoack.  The  word  seems  origin- 
ally to  have  been  applied  to  a  plan  of 
the  movements  of  tne  heavenly  bodies. 
'Sed  ha;  tabulae  xoczwinr  Almanarh  vel 
Tallignum,  in  quibus  sunt  omncs  motus 
ccelorum  cntincati  k  principio  mundi 
usque  in  fincm — ut  homo  posset  inspicere 
omnia  qiue  in  coelo  sunt  onmi  die,  sicut 
nos  in  calendario  inqiidmiis  omnia  festa 
Sanctorum.'— Roger  Bacon,  opus  Ter- 
tium,  p.  36. 

In  the  Arab,  of  Syria  ai  niandkh  is 
climate  or  temperature. 

Almond.  Gr.  o/iuyWXtj,  Lat.  afnyz- 
daloy  Wallach.  migddley  tnanduU  j  Sp. 
almendruy  Prov.  amandola,  Fr.  amande^ 
It  mandola^  mandoria^  f  jtngned.  amm- 
lou,  nntello. 

Alms.  —  Almonry.  —  Aumry.  Gr. 
iXrvfMvfoil,'  properly  compassionateness, 
then  relief  given  to  the  poor.  This, 
being  an  ecclesiastical  expression,  passed 
direct  into  the  Teutonic  languages  under 
the  fonn  of  a  o/mamw,  as.  tUmuust^ 
almes,  OE.  almesse,  almose,  Sc.  atvmousy 
(Urns  J  and  into  the  Romance  under  the 
form  of  Prov.  a^mwia,  Fr.  'mtmMUt 
aumSne.  Hence  the  Fr.  aumomeTy  E. 
almoner,  a^i'mtiere,  nn  officer  whose  duty 
it  is  to  dispense  alms,  and  ahnonry^ 
aumryy  the  place  where  the  alms  are 
given,  from  the  l.i^t  of  which  again  it 
seems  that  the  old  form  aivmbrerey  an 
almoner,  must  have  been  derived — Pr. 
Pm.  When  i':nrry  is  used  with  refer- 
ence to  the  distribution  of  alms,  doubt- 
less two  distinct  words  are  confounded, 
olttwHfy  and  otmtuwy  or  Mibfy^  fitxn 
Fr.  criam'iw  Lnt.  armaria,  almartOy  a 
cupboard.  This  latter  word  in  English 
was  specially  applied  to  a  cupboard  for 
keeping  cold  and  broken  victuals.—- 
Bailey,  in  v.  Ambre,  Ammery,  Aumry. 
Ambry y  a  pantry. — Hal.  Then  as  an 
aumry  or  receptacle  for  broken  victuals 
would  occupv  an  important  nl.ice  in  the 
office  where  the  daily  dole  of  charity  was 
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dispensed,  the  association  seems  to  have 
led  to  the  use  of  aumry  or  ambry^  as  if  it 
were  a  contraction  of  almonry,  from 
which,  as  far  as  sound  is  concerned,  it 
might  very  well  have  arisen.  And  vice 
versA,  almonry  was  sometimes  used  in 
the  sense  of  armariuM^  almarium^  a 
cupboard.  Ainumarhmy  elmerietum^ 
alnurioleL,  a  cupboard  or  safe  to  set  up 
broken  victuals  to  be  distributed  as  ahns 
to  the  poor. — B.    See  Ambry. 

Aloft  On  hft^  up  in  the  air.  G. 
lufty  ON.  lopt^  lo/t,  OE.  ////,  the  air,  the 
aky.    N.  aa  loft,  aloft,  on  high. 

*  AUmff.  AS.  amdlang,  o.  tnilane, 
entUmay  idnt^s.  It.  lungo^  Fr.  Ic  long  de, 
through  tlic  length  of.  AS.  a/id  langne 
(kK£f  Uiroughout  the  length  of  the  day. 

The  term  is  also  iis«l  figuratively  to 
express  dcpendance^  accordance. 
1  cannot  icU  wbereon  it  was  alonge—^ 
Some  said  it  was  long  on  the  fire  making, 
SooMMkl  it  was  ttrngon,  the  blowiQf. 

CSmon  Ycoaaa'a  Tale. 

This  mode  of  escpression  is  very  gen- 
cnL 

Trop  fesoient  mip-x  cortoisie 
A  tome  gent  Itmc  ce  que  erent 

Fab.  ct  Cofites,  I,  1 60. 

They  did  better  courtesy  to  each  according  to 
vhafttfaeytrane,  acootding to thdr condition. 

Hence  selonc^  selon^  according  to,  the 
initial  element  of  which  is  the  particle  Xf, 
se,  c€^  so,  here,  this. 

la  the  same  way  Pol  xjcdlu^,  accord- 
ing to,  from  -it',  uh\  indicating  relatioa  of 
place,  and  diu^o,  long. 

The  AS.  form  was  gelang.  *  XX  the 
It  lire  lyf  gt'lani^,^  our  life  is  alonpj  of 
thee,  is  dependent  on  thee.  '  Hii  sohton 
on  hwom  that  geiang  wjere.*  They  in- 
quired along  of  whom  that  hi^pened — 
Lye.  Walach.  lAngh^  juxta,  seomdum, 
penes,  pone^propter. 

Aloot  To  Uof  or  iuff  in  nautical 
language  is  to  turn  the  vessel  up  into  the 
wield.  Aho/f  then,  is  to  the  windward 
ti  one,  and  as  a  vessel  to  the  windward 
bas  it  in  her  choice  either  to  s.iil  away 
or  to  bear  down  upon  the  leeward  vessel, 
aloof  has  come  to  signify  out  of  danger, 
in  nfety  fiom,  out  01  reach  o£ 

Nee  do  we  find  him  fon\  :trd  to  be  sotuidad; 

ISxA  with  a  crafty  niadrifss  keeps  aJoo/, 

W'hcu  wc  wuulil  bnni;  iiim  OBtOWMMOOnlbMiOD 

Of  hjs  true  state.— Hamlet. 

Alpine,  Of  the  nature  of  things  found 
in  lofty  mountains ;  fiom  the  Alps,  the 

highest   mountains   in  Europe.  Gael. 
ylif,  a  height,  an  eminence,  a  mountain. 
'  Altar.   The  fire-place  on  which  sacri- 
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fices  were  made  to  the  gods.  Lat.  aliare^ 
which  Ihre  would  explain  from  OM.  iUr, 

fire,  and  ar,  or  am,  a  hearth  ;  or  perhaps 
AS.  <rr/»,  <?/-//,  a  place ;  as  LaU  iucana, 
latema,  a  lantern,  from  tw-em^  Uokiem^ 
the  place  of  a  light. 

To  Alter.  To  make  something  other 
than  what  it  is ;  Lat  aiierare,  from  alter, 
the  other.  So  G.  dndern,  to  change,  from 
ander,  the  other  ;  and  the  Lat.  ntu/o  finds 
an  origin  of  like  nature  in  Esthon. 
another,  vdienoe  mntdamM,  mmtdma,  to 
change. 

Alwaya.  as.  ealtnt  tvag^  ealU  waga^ 
the*  whole  way,  altogether,  throughout. 

The  Servians  use  ////,  way,  for  the  num- 
ber of  times  a  thing  happens  ;  jeden  put, 
once;  dva  put^  twice,  &c.  Dan.  een- 
gamg,  one  going,  once ;  tre^garngf,  three 

timc<?.  So  from  Du.  reysf,  a  journey, 
t  i-n,  twccy  dry,  reysen,  semel,  tcr,  bis.— 

Kil. 

Am-,  Amb-.  Gr.  a/ifi,  about,  aroimd,  • 
properly  on  both  sides  ;  a^t^,aiw^0Lboth« 

AmugMn.   A  p.ibiy  mixture  of  met- . 
cury  and  other  metal,  from  Gr.  /taXay^a. 
an  emollient,  probably  a  poultice,  and 
that  from  yLoKaaam,  to  soften. — Diez. 

Amanuenaiai  Lat  fi-om  the  habit  of 
the  scribe  or  secretary  signing  the  docu- 
ments he  wrote  (as  we  see  in  St  Paul's 
Epistles)  '  A  manu  — from  the  ham) 
of  so  and  so.  Hence  4t  manm  MTVUS  was 
a  slave  employed  as  secretary. 

To  Amate.  To  confound,  stupefy, 
quell 

Upon  the  walls  the  Pagans  <M  arrl  yonn;^ 
Stood  huihed  and  still,  anuiUd  and  amazed. 

Fairfiu  la  Boucher. 
OFr.  amater,  mater^  ntn/tir,  to  abate, 
mortify,  make  fade,  from  mat,  c.  matt, 
dull,  spiritless,  Cunt   It.  maito,  mad« 
foolish  ;  Sp.  matar,  to  quench,  to  slay. 

But  when  I  came  out  of  swooniag 
And  had  my  wit  and  my  ISsdhng. 

I  t\  «■  :  nm!  ft;!l  wpIc 

Uf  biudu  lu  have  iuist  u  luil  grete  dele. 

R«  1737* 

In  the  original— Jc  filS  moult  vain. 

Derived  by  Dies  firom  the  expression 
check-mate,  at  chess. 

Asialiv*,  Amity.  From  lat  otM,  to 
love,  are  amor,  Fr.  amour,  lo\  e  ;  amatut, 
loved  ;  atnabiiis;  amicus,  a  loving  one,  a 
friend ;  and  from  each  of  these  numerous 
secondary  derivatives  ;  amorous,  amati7'e, 
amateur,  amiattle,  atnicable.  Lat.  amici- 
tia,  Fr.  amitU,  B.  amity,  &c 

To  Amay.  It  smagare,  to  discourage, 
dispirit  ;  Sp.  desmayar,  to  discourage, 
despond  ;  desmayar  se,  to  faint ;  OPort. 
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a»tfi(nt,  fright  ;  Prov.  estnagar,  esmaiar, 
to  trouble,  to  frighten,  to  grieve  ;  Fr. 
3^§smaiir^  to  be  sad,  pensive,  astonied, 
careful,  to  take  thought.— Colgr,  Esmay, 
thought,  care,  cark.  Hence  £.  atnay^ 
tHsmay^  or  simply  may. 
Bon  n  was  at  «)unsell,  his  heart  wxs  full  woo, 
And  bit  menye  (attendants)  soiy.  distrakt,  and 
an  aaM9Mr.--CbMwer.  Bory«.  aA^s. 

So  for  outjht  that  I^iynOOIld  cthir  >p<  kc  or  pray 
He  myght  in  no  wyae  pMi,  full  sore  lie  gau  to 
M«r.— Ibid.  lAs. 

The  Romance  forms  are,  according  to 
Diez,  derived  from  the  Goth,  magan^  to 
have  power,  to  ha  strong,  with  the  ne- 
gative pardcle  Compare  Dan.  af- 
ma^f  a  swoon. 

Ambassador.  Goth.  Andbahts^  a  serv- 
ant, andMUiy  service,  ministry;  OBG. 
ambahty  a  minister  or  ministry  ;  ampak 
tan,  to  minister;  o.  ^m;^^  emplojmenti 
office. 

In  Middle  Lat  ambascia^  amhaxia^  or 

ambactia,  was  used  for  business,  and 
particularly  applied  to  the  business  of 
ano^er  person,  or  message  committed 
to  another,  and  hence  the  modem  sense 
of  embassy.  It.  ambasciata,  as  the  message 
sent  by  a  ruling  power  to  the  government 
of  another  state;  tfMtesjod^,  the  person 
who  carries  such  a  message.  Castiais, 
tmbessa^  to  employ. 

*  Quicunque  asinum  alienwn  extra  do- 
mini  voluntaton  privsumpscrit,  aut  per 
unum  diem  aut  per  duos  in  (j/nl>iisci,i 
sua'— in  his  own  business. — Lex  Bur- 
gund.  in  Due.  *Si  in  dominica  ambascia 
fucrit  occupatus.' — Lex  Srd.  In  another 
edition,  '  Si  in  jussionc  Regis  fueht  oc> 
cnpatus.' 

Ambasciari,  to  convey  a  mossa^'o. 
'£t  ambasciari  ex  illorum  parte  quod 
mihi  jnssam  fiierat.' — ^Hincmar.  in  Due. 

The  word  ambactus  is  said  by  Fcstus 
to  be  Gallic  ;  '  ambactus  apud  Ennium 
lingui  Gallidl  servus  appellatur  ; '  and 
Canar,  speaking  of  the  equites  in  Gaul, 
says,  'circum  se  atubactos,  clientesquc 
habent.'  Hence  Grimm  explains  the 
word  from  bak^  as  backers^  supporters, 
persons  standing  at  one's  back,  as  hatch- 
moM,  a  person  standing  at  one's  AauHch 
or  side. 

The  notion  of  manual  labour  is  pre- 
served in  Du.  ambagt,  a  handicraft ;  am- 
bagts-tnantiy  an  artisan,  on.  ainbatt,  a 
female  slave.  It.  ambasa'are  (perhaps 
originally  to  oppress  with  work),  to 
trouble,  to  grieve  ;  ambascia^  anguish, 
distress,  shortness  of  breath. 

AnlMr,  Aaborgtlai    MHa  amibtr^ 


dmer^  Fr.  ambre,  Sp.  Ptg.  ambar^  alam- 
bar,  alambre.  The  Ar.  anbar  seems  to 
have  signified  in  the  first  instance  «sMler^ 
gris  or  grey  amber,  an  odoriferous  ex- 
cretion of  certain  fish,  cast  up  by  the 
waves,  lilce  the  yellow  amber,  on  die 
shore.  Hence  the  name  was  transferred 
to  the  latter  substance. 

Amttent.— AabttUm.  LataiwM9,to 
go  round,  to  environ  ;  also  to  go  about 
hunting  for  favour  or  collecting  votes, 
whence  ambitio,  a  soliciting  of  or  eager 
desire  for  posts  of  honour,  &c 

Amble.  Fr.  ambler,  Sp.  amblar.  It. 
ambiare,  from  LaL  atnbuio^  to  walk,  go  a 
foot's  pace. 

Amory,  Aumbry,  Aumber.  A  side- 
board or  cupboard-top  on  which  plate 
was  displayed — Skinner ;  in  whose  time 
the  wora  was  becomii^  obsolete. 

Fr.  (irmoire,  a  cupboard.  Sp.  armario, 
almahOf  G.  aimer ^  a  cupboard.  Mid. 
Lat  armark^  almariOy  a  chest  or  cup- 
board, especially  for  keeping  books, 
whence  annarius,  the  monk  in  chaxge  of 
the  books  of  a  monastery.  '  Purpuram 
optimam  de  oltnariA  tollens '  'thesaurum 
et  almarium  cum  ejus  pertinentiis,  vide- 
hcct  libris  ecclesia;.' — Due.  '  Biblio- 
theca,  sive  armarium  vd  ardiivum,  boo- 
hord.'— Gloss.  .4:ifr. 

The  word  was  ve^  variously  written 
in  English.  'Almodolum — an  ahnery,' 
-  Pictorial  A'ocab.  in  National  Antiqui- 
ties. And  as  the  term  was  often  appUed 
to  a  cupboard  used  for  keeping  broken 
meat,  of  which  alms  would  mamly  con- 
sist, it  seems  to  have  contracted  a  fal- 
lacious reference  to  the  word  altns,  and 
thus  to  become  confounded  with  almonry^ 
the  office  where  alms  were  distributed. 

The  original  meaning,  according  to 
Diez,  is  a  chest  in  whidb  aims  were  kept, 
'  armarium,  repositortum  armorum.'-^ 
Gloss.  Lindcnbr. 

Ambush,  Yxom  It.  boscOy  Prov.  bosc^ 
a  bush,  wood,  thicket :  It.  imboscara^ 
Prov.  <■  mho  scar,  Fr.  emhuscher,  to  go  into 
a  wuud,  get  into  a  thicket  for  shelter, 
then  to  lie  in  wait,  set  an  ambush. 

Amenable.  Easy  to  be  led  or  ruled, 
from  1'  r.  auuiier^  to  bring  or  lead  unt0| 
mener^  to  lead,  to  conduct.  See  Demean. 

Amercement. — Amerciament.  A 
pecuniary  penalty  imposed  upon  offend- 
ers at  the  mercy  of  the  court  :  it  difl'ers 
from  a  fine,  which  is  a  ptmishment  cer- 
tain, and  determined  by  some  statute. — 
B.  In  Law  Latin, /^m/  in  miscricordid 
was  thus  to  be  placed  at  the  mercy  oi 
the  court;  iinmiskmmi,vcHrtamtr^ 
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to  be  amerced,  and  misericordia  was 
used  for  any  arbitrary  exaction. 

Concedimus  etiam  tivkni  ablxiti  et  monachis 
el  eorum  successonbus  (jiuxi  sint  quieti  dc  omni- 
tana  mistru^diu  in  perpettmiu.— -Charter  Edw. 
L  in  Dnew  Et  inde  oonua  «o  pkdtabuntur.  et 
de  omnibus  misericordiis  et  emcadartoilihlli  d^* 
bonus  habere  ii  so  Lidos. — Due 

When  a  party  was  thus  placed  at  the 

mercy  of  the  court,  it  was  the  business  of 
affeerors  appointed  for  that  purpose  to 
tax  the  amount  of  the  ametcement  See 
AfTeer. 

Amnesty.  Cr.  Aftviffrrtia  (a  priv.  & 
fi>dufuu,  I  remember),  a  banishing  from 
reinembrance  of  former  misdeeds. 

AaBUant.  From  mon/,  hill,  and  va/, 
valley,  the  French  formed  amoni  and 
«t^/,  upwards  and  downwards  respect- 
ively, whence  mofitct;  to  mount,  to  rise 
up,  and  avaUty  to  send  down,  to  swallow. 
Hence  amount  is  the  sum  total  to  which 
a  number  of  cfaaiges  rite  up  uriien  added 
together. 

Ample.  Lat  amp/uSflsirfge,  spacious. 
Aa^tttatok  Lat  atm^uiOf  to  cut  dff, 

to  prune  ;  fiufo,  to  cleanse,  and  thence  to 
cut  off  useless  branches,  to  prune  ;  puius^ 
pure,  clean,  bright. 

Amulet.  Lat.  amuhtum^  a  ball  or 
anything  worn  about  the  person  as  a 
preservative  or  charm  against  evil  From 
A^b.  kamala,  to  carry. 

To  Amuse.  To  give  one  somethinj:^ 
to  muse  on,  to  occupv  the  thoughts,  to 
entertain,  give  cheerful  occupation.  For- 
mtrXy  also  use<l  as  the  simple  viusc,  to 
contemplate,  earnestly  tix  the  thoughts  on. 

Here  I  put  my  pen  into  the  inkhom  and  fell 
Into  a  strong  and  dc«p  amusenunt,  revolving  in 
mf  mind  with  great  jpacplexitr  the  aauuing 
» of  oar  aflSis.'— Fkebrood  in  RidMidton. 

The  indefinite  article,  the  purport 

of  which  is  simply  to  indicate  individ- 
uality. It  is  the  same  word  with  the 
lunnaal  ow,  as..  ««,  and  the  difference 
In  pronunciation  has  arisen  from  a 
lighter  accent  being  laid  upon  the  word 
when  used  as  an  article  than  when  as  a 
defmite  numeral.  So  in  Breton,  the  in- 
definite article  has  become  eun,  while  the 
numeral  is  uftan.  Dan.  een^  one,  en^  a,  an. 

All  ■  And  Thera  b  no  radical  dte- 
tinction  between  au  and  an  J,  which  are 
accidental  modifications  of  spelling  ulti- 
mately appropi^tted  to  special  applica- 
tions of  the  particle. 

In  our  older  writers  it  was  not  unfre- 
qoent  to  make  use  of  OH  in  the  sense  in 
wiridi  we  now  employ  mnd,  and  vice 
Mtf  ia  the  Moie  of  M  or  ^ 


AN 


t9 


First,  an  for  and. 

He  sone  oofne  bysyde  bys  iboe  echon. 

Am  bjflevede  hyn  fhera  si  ayst,  aiid  al  hys  4Mt 

also. 

Ah  thogte  anun  anior\se  strong  batavle  do. 

R.G.319. 

Secondly,  and  for  //  or  an. 

Mc  rcweth  sore  1  am  unto  hire  tcyde, 
For  an  J  1  sht)u!cl  rekene  every  vice 
Which  that  she  bath,  ywis  I  were  to  nice. 

SqulfBS  Ph)lo^uo« 
An  f  \  were  so  apt  to  quarrel  as  thou  art,  my 
man  st)ould  buy  the  fee  simple  of  my  life  for  aa 
hourandahalL 

We  find     i/'and  mm/ or  simply  tm 

for  if. 

— I  pray  thee,  Launce,  and  if  thou  seesl  my 
boy  bid  him  make  h.iste. 

^^^t  a»i     that  wicked  servant  say  in  his 

Nay,  o«  tlNQ  daUBrt;  dien  I  am  thy  r.)<-. 

IkMi  Jonson  in  R. 

In  the  same  sense  the  OSwed.  <r//, 
while  Mi  tm  corresponds  exactly  to  our 
an  if,  ont,  formerly  being  the  exact 
representative  of  E.  i/i  The  Sw.  an  is 
also  used  in  the  sense  of  «md,  stilly  y§t — 
Ihre. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  guess  at  the 
sensible  image  which  lies  at  the  root  of 
the  obscure  significations  expressed  by 
the  particles  and  conjunctions,  the  most 
time-worn  relics  of  language;  but  in  the 
present  instance  it  seems  that  both  sense 
and  form  might  well  be  taken  from  the  E. 
even  fin  the  sense  of  continuous,  unbroken, 
levd. 

The  poetical  contraction  of  rrv«  into 
f'en  shows  how  such  a  root  might  give 
rise  to  such  forms  as  on.  entif  OSwed. 
any  Dan.  emL  Widi  respect  to  meaning, 
we  still  use  nm  as  a  conjunction  in  cases 
closely  corresponding  to  the  Swed. 
and  Dan.  end.  Thus  we  have  Swed* 
ern-nu  translated  by  Ihrc,  etiamnum, 
even  now,  i.  e.  without  a  sensible  break 
between  tbt  event  in  question  and  now ; 
(Fttdock,  quamvis,  even  though,  or  al- 
though ;  <7«,  yet,  still,  continuously ; 
'  he  is  still  there,'  he  continues  there. 
So  in  Danish, — om  dette  HUl  skulde  dee^ 
even  if  that  should  happen  ;  end  ikke^  ne 
quidem,  not  even  then  ;  end  ftu,  even 
now.  When  one  proposition  it  made 
conditional  on  another,  the  two  are  prac- 
tically put  upon  the  same  level,  and  thus 
the  cooditionality  may  fairly  be  cxpresaed 
by  even  contracted  into  an  or  an.  Ana- 
lysing in  this  point  d  view  the  sentoice 
above  quoted, 

Nay.  «•  dwa  dslUnt.  dMO  I  an  tliy  IbOi 

it  most  be  interpreted,  Nay,  miderfltand 
2  • 
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these  propositions  as  equally  certain, 
thou  chilliest  here,  I  am  thy  foe. — It  de- 
pends upon  you  whether  the  first  is  to 
prove  a  fact  or  no,  but  the  second  pro- 
I>osition  has  the  same  value  which  you 
choose  to  give  to  the  former. 

It  will  subsequently  be  shown  probable 
fhat  the  conjunction  //  is  another  relic  of 
the  same  word.     On  the  other  hand, 

{>lacing  two  tilings  side  by  side,  or  on  a 
evel  with  each  other,  may  he  used  to 
express  that  they  are  to  be  taken  to^^ethor, 
to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner,  to 
form  a  single  whole  ;  and  thus  it  is  liiat 
the  same  word,  which  implies  condltion- 
ality  when  circumstances  show  tlic  un- 
certainty of  tlie  first  clause,  may  become 
a  copulative  when  the  circumstances  of 
the  sentence  indicate  such  a  signification. 
Ana-  Cr.  ava,  up,  on,  back. 
Anatomy.  Gr.  dvari^j »<<•»,  to  cut  up. 
See  Atom. 

Ancestor.  Fr.  ancesire,  anc^tre,  from 
Lat.  anUctssor,  one  that  goes  bclorc. 
See  Ode. 

Anchor.  Lat.  otichora,  Gr.  ayxv^n. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  from  the 
root  signifying  hook,  which  gives  rise  to 
the  Gr.  liyc^Xec,  curved,  arocwed ;  aymiy, 
an  elbow,  recess,  comer  ;  oynj,  oynriroc,  a 
hook  ;  Lat  (uigulus^  an  anglei  uncus^  a 
hook,  crooked. 

Anchoret.  A  hermit.  Gr.  iivaxui^ 
Vrifc,  one  who  has  retired  from  the  world  \ 
from  4mix<^p<<^)  to  retire. 

Aashovy.  Fr.  mUhoit^  It.  ancioe, 
Gr.  rf^^rj,  Lat.  apita^  t^kya  {nf'yd)  ; 
whence  might  arise,  iLjflPf'i^gi^  acciuga^ 
Pied.  SiciL  muhva^  Goioes.  oHiiua, — 
Piez. 

Ancient.  Lat.  ante^  Prov.  antesy  It. 
angiy  before,  whence  anxianv,  Fr.  ancien, 
ancient,  beloi^ngtofonner  timo<:. 

Ancle.  AS.  aticlcmu,  G.  rz/Xr/.  Pro- 
bably a  parallel  formation  with  Gr. 
dtyc^V,  a  loop,  the  bend  of  the  arm ;  and 
from  the  same  root,  ayirwv,  the  elbow,  or 
bending  of  the  arm  ;  It.  afiai,  the  haunchy 
or  bending  of  the  hip  ;  OHO.  a/u  Juiy  liav. 
»tke  (gcnick),  the  bending  of  the  neck. 

An  of.    See  An. 

Andiron.  Originally  the  iron  bars 
which  supported  the  two  ends  of  the  logs 
on  a  wood  fire,   AS.  brand-isen^  bfftnd- 

iron,  could  never  have  been  corrupted 
into  andiron.  The  Mid.  Lat.  has  andcna, 
andela,  andeda^  anderia.  Fr.  landu  r, 
grand  chenct  do  misinc. — Diet.  Wallon. 
The  Flemish  waui-ijst-r  probably  ex- 
hibits tlie  true  origin,  (rom  wendm^t  to 


ANGER 

turn ;  wmd-ijMr^  hrand-ijser,  cratcuic- 

rium,  ferrum  m  quo  veru  vertitur,— KiL, 
i.  e.  the  rack  in  front  of  the  kitchen-dogs 
in  which  the  S]rit  turns.  *  Lander^  Gau. 
landier,  Lat.  verutentum ;  item  ha?c  an- 
dena.' — Catholicon  Arm.  in  Due.  Andena 
seems  a  mere  latinisation  of  OIL  amndyre 
for  andiroHy  as  brondyr  for  krondiron, 
gredyrc  U^r  ^iiiiron.  ^Andena,  aundyre.' 
'  TrepoSy  branjiyr.'  *  Craticula,  gredyre.' 
— National  Antiq.  178.  In  modem  Eng- 
lish tlie  term  has  been  tnuuferred  to 
the  moveable  hrc-irons. 

To  Aneal,  Anele.  To  give  the  last 
unction.  J  atuele  a  sick  man,  y*4Hkmlli, 
—  ral>;.;r.    i-'r.  huillc,  oil. 

Anecdote.  Gr.  aviKloro^^  not  pub- 
lished, from  Miittut,  to  give  out,  to  put 
fortli. 

Anent.^  Anenst.  In  face  of,  respect- 
ing. AS.  ongcafty  opposite ;  foran  OU' 
geaHyforan  gen  fThorpe's  DipL  p.  341), 
over  against,  opposite,  in  front,  ^c.  fore- 
<uunt.  The  word  amnt^  howevei^  does 
not  seem  to  come  directly  from  vbit  AS. 
ongi-an.  It  shows  at  least  a  northern 
inriuence  from  the  on.  giegnt^  Sw.  gent, 
opposite, gent  dfwery  over  against.  Hence 
OH  gemif  anent,  and  with  me  so  con^ 
monly  added  to  prepositions  (comp.  ante, 
before,  Prov.  anUs,  AS.  togeaneSy  &c.}, 
anentis.  *  Anentis  men,  it  is  impossible, 
but  not  anentis  God,' — WicUff.  Hence 
Anenst,  as  alongst  from  along,  whilst 
from  while,  against  from  again. 

AngoL  lAt40v^»/!Ki^froaiGr.*Ay7(Xoc. 
a  messenger,  one  sent ;  «(yyi;kX«#^  to  send 
tidings. 

Anger.  Formerly  used  in  the  sense 
of  triMifale,  torment,  grievance. 

He  (hat  ay  has  le\yt  fre 
M.iy  not  know  well  the  prooyrtd. 
The  aHgyr  aa  the  Wiechyt  dome 
That  it  OOWp^  to  foltle  thyrMome. 

iirucc,  i.  235. 

Shame  

Fr  om  whom  fele  <7»|f»rf  I  have  had. — R.  R. 

In  the  original, 

Par  qui  je  fus  puis  moult  gr^v^. 

From  the  sense  of  oppression,  or  injury, 
the  expression  was  transferred  to  the 
feelings  of  resentment  naturally  aroused 
in  the  mind  of  the  person  aggrieved.  In 
the  same  way,  the  word  harm  signifies 
injury,  damage,  in  English,  and  resent* 
ment,  anger,  vexation,  in  Swedish. 

The  idea  of  injury  is  very  often  ex- 
pressed by  the  image  of  pressure^  as  in 
the  word  opfyress,  or  the  Fr.  grever^  to 
bear  heavy  on  one.  Now  the  root  ang 
is  very  widely  spread  in  the  sense 
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compvesnon,  tightness*  G.  €tifj  com- 
pressed, strait,  narrow;  Lat.  ani^rrt, 
to  strain,  strangle,  vex,  torment ;  an^us- 
tms,  narrow;  emgina^  oppression  ot  the 

breast  ;  ^r//^^r;r,  anguish,  sorrow,  vexation; 
Gr.  ayx*^)  to  compress,  strain,  strangle, 
whence  ayx*  It.pr^sso),  near ;  dyxt<'^**h 
to  be  grieved;  ^rxfofi  what  causes  pain 
or  grief. 

Both  physical  and  metaphorical  senses 
are  weu  developed  in  mt  on.  amgry 
narrow,  a  nook  or  corner,  grief,  pain, 
sorrow;  a/ij^-a,  to  torment,  to  trouble; 
inMa-aftgar^  cnlbef  pincers. 

To  An^le.  To  fish  with  a  rod  and 
line,  from  as.  attpcl,  a  fish-hook.  Du. 
angk€l'5iwct\  an^fiel-roede,  a  fishing-line, 
fittdng-rod ;  anghelen^  to  angle.  Cwuioer 
has  att^lf-hi^'^h,  showing  that  the  proper 
meaning  of  tlie  word  angle  was  then  lost, 
•ad  by  a  further  confiraon  it  was  sub- 
sequently applied  to  the  rod. 

A  fisher  next  his  trembling  an^^k  t)ears. — Pope. 

Anguish.  Lat.  anpistia^  a  strait, 
wlience  It.  angoseiA  ^  poscia,  from 
postea),  Fr.  at^tissi^  S.  oh^^wmA.  See 
Anger. 

Anil*.    Lat.  «i£ttr,  fimn  mnkt,  an 

aged  w  i  'lnan. 

Animal. — Animate.  Lat.  animus, 
the  spirit,  living  principle,  mind,  pro{>erly 
tlie  breatD,  as  Oie  ruling  function  of  life 
in  man,  analogous  to  spirit,  from  sftiro, 
to  breathe.  Gr.  dyi/io^,  wind ;  aw, 
to  blow. 

To  Anneal.  To  fire  glass  in  order  to 
melt  and  fix  the  vitreous  colours  with 
iHiich  it  is  painted. 

And  Uksa  pieton  thooe  In  glass  anneaUi, 

Dl|deo  in  Worcester. 

T  aneel  a  potte  of  erthe  or  suche  like  with 
a  coloure,  Je  plomme. — PaLsgr.  Also  to 
temper  glass  or  metals  in  a  gradually 
decreasing  heat.  It./(wn-,  to  fire  or  set 
on  fire,  also  to  neai  metals. — FL 

From  AS.  tfifim,  ometloHy  to  set  on  fire, 
burn,  bake.  The  expression  cocii  lateris 
of  the  Vul^tc,  Is.  xvi.  7,  u,  is  rendered 
ofuJid  iyti  in  the  earlier  Wicldifiite 
version,  and  Mam  Ujl  in  die  later. — 
Marsh. 

•  To  Annoy.  It.  annoiare^  OFr. 
mmsitrj  mmtir^  anuier^  Fr.  ennuyer^  to 
annoy,  vex,  trouble,  grieve,  afflict,  weary, 
irke^  importune  overmuch. — Cot.  The 
Often  of  Ae  wocd  has  been  wdl  eicplatned 
by  Diez  from  the  Lat.  phrase  esse  tn  odio^ 
IL  esserin  odio,to  be  hateful  or  repugnant 
to  one.  £sseaUcuiM«alSM»;apudali4ucm 
is  Adis  CMb— Hence  was  iKmed 


I  Sp.  <M^,  offence,  injury,  anger;  ena/ar, 

to  molest,  trouble,  vex;  It.  noia,  trouble, 
weariness,  vexation,  disquiet;  recarsi  a 
noja^  to  be  tired  or  something ;  ncjare, 
Vtmre  a  noja,  to  wc  iry,  to  be  tedious  to. 
Diez  cites  OVcnct.//«  te  sont  a  inodio 
as  exactly  equivalent  to  It.  piu  ti  sotto  a 
noja.  *  Recarsi  a  im^s,  t  avend  a  nota/ 
says  Vanzoni,*vagliono  recarsi  in  fastidio, 
in  recrescimento,  *»  odiOf  odiare,  odiimi 
in  aliquem  concipere.'  So  in  Languedoc, 
ot/i,  hate,  disgust ;  nz'e'r  en  odi,  to  hate; 
la  car  me  yen  en  odi,  meat  is  distasteful 
to  me;  mse  wnes  m  odi^  vous  m'ennuyez, 
you  are  tedious  to  me.  From  in  odi^ 
arose  OFr.  enuy^  envi  (commonly  re- 
ferred to  Lat.  invitus)^  d  envi  or  d  envis, 
unwillingly,  with  recpret,  as  hd  from 
ho  die.  And  from  entty  was  i<Mined 
ennuyer^  to  weary,  to  annoy. 

From  the  same  source  most  be  eie- 
plaincd  Du.  noode^  ttoeye^  unwilling;, 
with  rMfret  or  displeasure;  ttoode  iet  daen, 
gravate  aliquid  fiicere;  mwdf  A«Mm, 
;egri  ferre  ;  noeyen,  noyen,  officerc,  nocere, 
molestum  esse. — Kil.  *  Noode^  nooyelick^ 
k  cnnuv,  reeret,  invitus,  coactus,  ingra- 
tus,  wgpt^  molest^;  j€i  noede  doen^ 
fairc  quelquc  chose  enuy ;  noode  jet 
Itorcn,  ouyr  enuy  quelque  chose,  graviter 
audire.'— Thesaurus  Ineut.  Ling.  1573. 

Anodyne.  Gr.  ni'(ut*t'>'oc  («  priv.  and 
o^t'vii,  pain),  without  sense  of  pain^ 
capable  of  dispelling  pain. 

Anomalous.  Gr.  ofyiiiiyiaXoc  (a  priv. 
and  hyiaWx:,  level,  fair),  irregular^  devi* 
ating  from  an  even  surface. 

AaoB.  AS.  d//,  in  one,  jugiter,ocii> 
tinuo,  sine  intcnnissione — Lye;  at  one 
time,  in  a  moment ;  ever  and  anon,  con- 
tinually. 

Answer.  AS.  andswarian,  from  and^ 
in  opposition, and  swtriOH,  Goth,  svaran^ 
to  swear,    on.  svaroy  to  answer,  to 

en;:agc  for.  It  is  remarlotble  that  the 
Latin  expression  for  answer  is  formed  in 
exactly  the  same  way  from  a  verb  spon^ 
dcn^  signifying  to  engage  for,  to  assure. 
The  simpler  idea  of  speaking  in  return  is 
directly  expressed  by  Goth,  anda-vaurd^ 
G.  anf-mwrt^  as.  amfwyrd,  current  side 
by  side  with  the  synonymous  andswar. 

Ant.  The  well-known  insect,  con- 
tracted from  tmtnet ;  like  aunt,  a  parent's 
sister,  from  Lat.  ami/a. 

Ante-    Lat.  before. 

Ant-  Anti-  Gr.  dwi,  against.  What 
is  in  fiice  of  one  or  before  one  is  in  (me 
point  of  view  opposite  or  against  one. 

Anthem.  A  divine  song  sung  by  two 
opposite  cfaoirs  or  choruses.— B.  Lat. 
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to  sound  in  answer.  Prov.  aniifetta; 
AS.  anU/itf  wheucc  ant  htm.  as  from  AS. 
stefH^  B.  sttm.  The  Fr.  mnn  aniUmne 
shows  a  similar  corruption  tO  tiiat  of 
£^sf       •,  from  Strphanus. 

Axitick.  —  Azxtiqiie.  Lat  anticus^ 
irom  (Iff bdbcc^  as  pasHaUf  from  >«r/, 
bdiind. 

At  the  revival  of  art  in  the  I4ih  and 
15th  centurfet  fhe  recognised  modds  of 

Imitation  were  chiefly  the  remains  of 
ancient  sculpture,  left  as  the  legacy  of 
Roman  civilisation.  Hence  the  applica- 
tioB  of  tbe  term  antique  to  work  of  sculp>- 
tiircd  ornamentation,  while  individual 
figures  wrought  in  imitation  or  supposed 
imitation  of  the  ancient  models,  were 
fcdled  antiqusst  as  tlw  ordinals  are  at  the 
present  day. 

.  At  the  entering  of  the  Mla|S  befcie  the  gate 
was  builded  a  fotmtahi  of  embowed  woric  en- 

grav'.cd  with  anticke  workcs,  — the  old  Otxl  of 
wine  called  Bacchus  biding  the  wine,  which  by 
tfM  eooduitl  in  the  earth  ran  to  the  [>eople 
plenteoasfy  with  nd,  wh^  and  dant  wise. — 
Hall's  Chnm. 

Again  from  the  same  author : 

At  tiie  nether  end  were  two  broad  arches  npcm 

thrrp  (inffke  pillcrs,  all  of  pold,  burnished, 
swaged,  and  gra\en  full  of  gargiUs  and  serpentes 
— and  above  the  archei  W«n  BHUla  luadry 

pities  and  de\ices. 

But  as  it  is  easier  to  produce  a  certain 
effect  by  monstrous  and  caricature  re- 
presentations than  by  aiming  at  the 
Dcautiful  in  art,  the  sculptures  ny  which 
our  medieval  buildings  were  adorned, 
executed  hf  stich  stone-masons  as  were 
to  he  had,  Wi  re  chiefly  of  the  former 
class,  and  an  iinfitk  came  to  signify  a 
grotesque  tigure  such  as  we  sec  on  the 
spouts  or  pinnacles  of  our  caAedrals. 

Some  fetch  the  origin  of  this  proverb  (he  looks 
a$  the  deril  wte  Liacoln)  from  a  atone  picture 
of  fb«  Devil  whkh  doth  or  lalcljr  dU  evcriook 

Lincoln  College.  Surely  the  architect  intended 
it  no  further  than  for  an  ordinaiy  aiUicJu. — Ful- 
IwtniL 

Now  for  the  inside  here  grows  another  doubly 
whether  grotei>ca.  as  the  Italians,  or  amtiamt 
worlc,  as  we  call  it,  should  bs  laodvad.— R** 
hquhe  Wottooianse  in  R. 

Tlic  term  was  next  transferred  to  the 

gotesque  characters,  such  as  savages, 
uns,  and  deviis»  whidi  ncre  fiivoorite 
subjects  of  imitatinn  in  masques  and 
revels. 

That  roone  with  pure  gold  it  all  was  Ofveriaid 
WRN»ht  whh  wild  anHtktt  which  their  MUes 

plnyde 

In  the  richc  metal  as  they  living  were. — Spencer. 


APHORISM  ^ 

To  dance  the  atUiekt  is  explained  bjr 

HaiK  y  to  dance  after  an  odd  and  ridicu- 
lous manner,  or  in  a  ridiculous  dress,  like 
a  jack-pudding.  To  go  mntiqutly^  in 
Shakr,-;pcar,  to  go  in  strange  disguises. 
In  modern  language  antic  is  appUed  to 
extravagant  gestures,  such  as  those 
adopted  by  persons  representing  tiie 
char.ictcrs  called  antics  in  ancient 
masques.  Mannequin,  a  puppet  or  an 
antic. — Cot 

Antidotal.  Gr.  avrroorov,  something 
given  against,  a  preventative  ;  loHoctwhat 
is  to  be  given. 

Antler.  Fr.  ««i£w^SIKfrr,  the  branclies 

of  a  stag's  horns  ;  but  properly  andouiller 
is  the  tirst  branch  or  brow-antler,  sur- 
andouiller  the  second.  As  the  brow* 
antler  projects  forward  the  word  has  beea 
derived  from  ante^  before,  but  the  ex- 
planation has  not  been  satisfactorily 
made  out 

Anvil.  Formerly  written  anvilt  or 
aniHtl:  AS.  anjilt ;  Pl.D.  ombolt;  Du. 
acnbeld^  ambcld^  a  block  to  hammer  on. 
Percutere,  villan — Gloss.  Pczron  ;  fillist^ 
verbcras.— Otfried.  So  Lat.  irtcus,  in» 
cudiSf  from  in  and  cudere,  to  strike ;  Gw 
ambon;  OHa  anapoz^  item,  an  and 
bossen^  to  strike. 

Anxious.  Lat.  anxius,  from  an^^ 
anxiy  to  strain,  press,  strangle,  chok^ 
vex,  trouble. 

Any.  AS.  o'fifj^,  from  art,  one.  and 
a  termination  equivalent  to  Goth,  ei^s^ 
from  eigan^  to  have.  Tlius  from  giU>€^  a 
gift,  w  ealth,  gtAeigft  one  having  wealth, 
rich.  In  like  manner,  any  is  that  which 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  OMCf  a  small 
quantity,  a  few,  aoaie  one,  one  at  the 
least. 

Apanage.  Lat.  pants,  bread,  whence 
Prov.  panar,  apanar^  to  nourish,  to  sup- 
port; Fr.  apanage^  a  provision  for  a 
younger  child. 

Apart.  —  Apartment.  Fr.  Part, 
aside,  separate.  Apartment.,  somethin|^ 
set  asid^  a  suite  of  rooms  set  aside  for  a 
separate  purpose,  finally  applied  to  a 
sinrie  cbamber. 

Ape.  Originally  a  monkey  in  general ; 
latterly  applied  to  the  tailless  species. 
To  apcy  to  imitate  gestvires, from  tlie  uni- 
tative  habits  of  monkeys.  But  is  it  not 
possible  that  the  name  of  the  ape  maybe 
from  imitating  or  taking  off  the  actions 
of  another  ?  Goth.,  ON.  a/,  c.  ab^  of,  from. 

ApeiiaBt.--ApeHim  Lat  apfrie^ 
apertunty  to  open,  to  display; /cnfii^  to 
bring  forth.    See  Cover. 

Aphorism.    Gr.  a^iT|t^,  a  dcttnite 
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senttnce ;  ifplKm,  to  maxlc  off,  to  define ; 

Spoc,  a  bound,  landmark. 

Ape-  Gr.  dwi,  corresp.  to  LaL  ad,  of, 
off,  from,  away.  * 

Apoplexy.     From   Gr.  aToirX^wi*, 

to  strike  down,  to  disable ;  — o^ai,  to  lose 
one's  senses,  become  du/y  ;  nKifatjia,  (w, 
to  Strike. 

Apostle.  —  Epistle.  Gr.  dTr69To\oc, 
one  sent  out,  from  aVo^riXXw,  to  send  o^, 
desptttdi  on  some  senrice.  In  tfie  same 
way  from  imeriXXv,  to  send  to,  to  an- 
nounce, irurroXi),  an  epistle  or  letter. 

Apotheoary.  Gr.  aro09Ki|,  a  store  or 
kee^ng-place;  ^mriAyii,  to  stoce  or  put 

Appal.  Wholly  unconnected  with/a//, 
10  which  it  is  oden  referred.  To  cause  to 
J^a/i  (see  Pall\  to  deaden,  to  take  away 
or  lose  the  vital  powers,  whether  through 
mgt  or  sodden  terror,  !iorror,  or  the  li£e. 
An  old  appalUd  wight,  in  Chaucer,  is  a 
man  who  has  lost  his  vigour  through  age. 

And  among  other  of  his  f.vmous  deeds,  he  re- 
vived and  quickened  a^'ain  the  faith  of  Christ, 
that  in  tome  places  of  his  kingdom  was  sore 
my        FIttlsn  la  R. 

Apparel.   From  Lat  /or,  eaual,  like, 

the  MLat.  diminutive  paricuius^  gave 
rise  to  Xupar^cchio,  'S^.parejo^  Yr.pareii, 
VBkt.  Henee  It.  apparecehiare^  Sp.  a^ar- 
ijar^  Prov.  apareViar^  Fr.  apparetller, 
properly  to  join  like  to  like,  to  fit,  to  suit. 
Ap^urnlf  outht,  preparation,  habiliments. 

And  whnnne  ^\\m  men  scfdcn  of  the  Temple 
that  it  was  .jp^irdid  with  good  stones. — Wiclif 
in  R.  Kke  if  he  iipfurrailU  his  metemOISd^ 
ciously  than  nedc  ib.  —  Parson  s  Tale. 

Then  like  Fr.  habiller.  or  £.  drtst^  the 
word  was  spedally  appfied  lo  cbthing, 
as  the  necessaiy  preparatkm  for  every 
kind  of  action. 

To  Appeal.  Lat.  appellare^  Fr.  ap- 
^tUr^  to  call,  to  call  on  pne  for  a  special 
purpose,  to  call  for  judgment,  to  call  on 
one  for  his  defence,  i.  e.  to  accuse  him  of 
a  crime. 

To  Appear.— Apparent.  OFr.  ap- 
paroirj  LaU pareo^  to  be  open  to  view. 

Appstflti  ft.  appaiser^  from  paix^ 
peace. 

Apple.  AS.  ctpl,  ON.  apnl^  w.  apal^ 
Ir.  avallf  Lith.  obolySy  Rwss.  jadloko. 

To  Appoint,  llie  Fr.  p<nmi  was  used 
in  the  sense  of  condition,  manner,  ar- 
rangement— the  order,  trim,  array,  phght, 
case*  taking,  one  is  In.— GMgr.  En 
piteux  poinct,  in  piteous  case  ;  habilUr 
tm  ce  Soincif  to  dress  in  this  fashion.— 
Cent  Nouv.  Nouv.  A  poinct^  aptly,  in 
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good  time,  in  good  season  {  ^mmhAv  jms 

(i  poifict,  to  take  his  fittest  opportunity 
for  ;  quand  it  JUt  d  poini  /,  when  the 
proper  time  came.  Hence  appoinct^  fit- 
ness, opportunity,  a  thing  for  one's  pur- 
pose, after  his  mind  ;  and  appoincter  (to 
find  fitting,  pronounce  fitting),  to  deter* 
mine,  order,  decree^  to  finish  a  contro- 
versy, to  accord,  agree,  make  a  composi- 
tion between  parties,  to  assign  or  grant 
over  unto. — Cotgr. 

To  Appraise.  Lat.  pre  Hum,  Fr.  prir, 
a  price,  value ;  appr^der,  to  rate,  esteem, 
prize,  set  a  price  on. — Cotgr.  I  prise 
ware,  I  sette  a  pryce  of  a  thynge  what  it 
is  worthe  :  je  r7/;m'.— Palsgr.  The  PI. 
D.  IdviH  is  used  both  as  E.  praise^  to 
commend,  and  also  as  appraise^  to  set  a 
price  on.  To  praise,  in  fart,  is  only  to 
exalt  the  price  or  value  of  a  thing,  to 
speak  in  commendation. 

Apprehend.- Apprentice. — Apprise. 
VsX.  trchtndere^  to  catch  hold  of ;  appre^ 
hendere^  to  seize,  and  metaphorically  to 
take  the  meaning,  to  understand,  to 
learn.  Fr.  apprettdre^  appris,  to  learn, 
whence  the  b.  apprise^  to  nuke  a  ilimg 
known.  Fr.  tpptmUsy  a  kamer,  one 
taken  for  the  purpose of  learning  a  trade. 

Approach.  Fran  LaX.  prope  (comp. 
propiits),  near,  were  formed  appropieart 
(cited  by  Diez  from  a  late  author). 
Walach.  aprobid^  Prov.  apropchar^  It. 
appnu  iuircy  Fr.  approcher^  to  come  near, 
to  approach. 

Approbation,  —  Approve.  —  Ap- 
prover. Lat.  probiUy  good,  probata,  aft- 
proku^Ut  deem  good,  pronounce  good* 
rr.  approver,  to  approve,  allow,  find 
good,  consent  unto. — Cotgr. 

Hence  an  Approver  Is  law  is  one  wlio 
has  been  privy  and  consenting  to  a  crime, 
but  receives  pardon  in  consideration  of 
his  giving  evidence  against  his  principal. 

This  fttiw  0itlb  thit  tompoour,  qnotti  4e  freroi 

Had  alway  bandis  redy  to  his  hond, 
That  teliith  him  all  the  sccre  they  knew, 
For  their  acquaintance  was  not  come  of  new  ; 
They  werin  his  approvirs  privily. — Friar's  TaJe. 

Appurtenance.    Fr.  t^partmir^  to 

pertain  or  belong  to. 

*  Apricot.  Fonneriy  t^ricock,  agree- 
ing with  Lat.  praeoqua  or  pracocia,  Mod. 
Gr.  srpourmrKiov,.  'I'hev  were  considered 
by  the  Romans  a  land  of  peach,  and 
were  supposed  to  take  their  name  from 
their  ripening  earlier  than  the  ordinary 
peach. 

MstuRseunt  mtote  SnsMcils  intia  IriigiBta 

annos  re;>crta  et  piiSM  OSBSlfii  llSfVliS  IMmOl* 

data.— i'Uny,  N.  H.  ]CV.  II. 
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^  APRON 

It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether 
the  Lat.  pracoqua  was  not  an  adapt- 
ation.   It  is  certain  that  the  apricot 

was  introduced  from  Armenia,  and  the 
fruit  is  still  called  barkuk  in  Persian.  It 
is  i\x  more  likely  that  tlie  name  should 
have  been  imported  with  the  fruit  into 
Italy  than  that  the  Persians  should  have 
adopted  the  Latin  name  of  a  native 
firuit>~*M[anh  • 

Apron.  A  cloth  worn  in  front  for  the 
protection  of  the  clothes,  by  corruption 
for  tutpvwt* 

— ^And  therewith  (o  wape 
She  made,  and  with  her  n^fnm  feir  and  white 
ywash 

ShavypodMft  bereyen  for  tcris  that  she  outlash. 

Chaucer,  Ik-rvn.  I*rol.  31. 

Still  called  [pronounced  nap- 

pron  in  CleveUnd.  J.  C.  A.]  in  the  N.  of 
E.— TIall.  Napmn^  or  barm-cloth. — Pr. 
Pm.  From  OFr.  naperon^  properly  the 
intensitive  of  nape,  a  cloth,  as  napkin  is 
the  diminutive.  Naperon^  grande  nappe. 
—  Roquefort.  Napt'ron  is  explained  by 
Hccart,  a  small  cloth  put  upon  the  table- 
doth  during  dinner,  to  preserve  it  from 
stains,  and  taken  away  before  dessert,  a 
purpose  precisely  analogous  to  that  for 
ni^ich  an  apron  is  used.  '  Un  beau 
service  dc  damass<5  dr  Sildsic  ;  la  nappe, 
le  naperoM  et  24  serviettes.' — About.  Ma- 
delon.  The  Ion  or  additioii  of  an  initial 
n  to  words  is  very  common,  and  fre- 
quently we  arc  unable  to  say  whether  the 
consonant  has  been  lost  or  added. 

Thus  we  have  tumgi  f  and  aus:er,  newt 
and#n>/^,  or  eft,  nazrl  and  a-i'},  notitpirc 
and  umpire^  and  the  same  phenomenon 
is  common  in  otfier  European  languages. 

Apt.  Lat.  aptus,  fastened  close,  con- 
nected, and  thence  ht.  suiuble,  proper. 

AitOMna.— -Aquatio.  Lat.  aqua,  San- 
scr.  apy  Gr.  aa,  Alban.  tigJie^  water; 
Goth,  tikva^  OHG.  aha^  a  river. 
Arable.  Lat.  aro^  OE.  ear.  to  plough. 
AsUter.— Arbitrat*.  The  primary 
sense  of  Lat.  arbiter  is  commonly  p;iven 
as  an  eye-witness,  from  whence  that  of 
an  umpire  or  judge  is  supposed  to  be 
derivctl,  as  a  witness  specially  called  in 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  ques- 
tion UBoer  trial.  But  tfiere  is  im>  recog- 
nised derivatinn  in  Latin  which  would 
account  for  either  of  these  signitications. 
A  rational  expfamation  may,  however,  be 
found  in  Fin. 

There  is  a  common  tendency  in  an  un- 
informed state  of  society  to  seek  for  the 
resolution  of  doubtful  questions  of  suffi- 
cient interest  by  the  casting  of  loU  in 


ARBOUR 

some  shape  or  other.  Thus  in  Latin 
sors^  a  lot,  is  taken  in  the  sense  of  an 
oracle,  and  sortUegus  is  a  soothsayer, 
one  who  gives  oracles,  or  answers  ques- 
tions by  tho  casting  of  lots  ;  and  this 
doubtless  is  the  oncin  of  E.  sorcerer, 
sorcery,  Albanian,  M»ri,  a  lot,  shortdr, 
a  soothsayer.  Now  one  of  the  points 
jipon  which  the  cunning  man  of  the 
present  day  is  most  frequently  consulted 
IS  the  finding  of  lost  property,  and  a 
dispute  upon  such  a  subject  among  a 
barearous  pco])Ie  would  naturally  be  re- 
ferred to  one  who  was  supposed  to  have 
supernatural  means  of  knowing  the  truth. 
Thus  the  lots-man  or  soothsayer  would 
naturally  be  called  in  as  ^r^'/^  or  dooms- 
man.  Now  we  find  in  Fin.  arpa^  a  lot, 
symbol,  divining  rod,  or  any  instrument 
Of  divination;  arpfhrnies^  (mUf^vaan) 
sortium  ductor,  arbiter,  hariolus ;  arpeUn^ 
arTvella^  to  decide  by  lot,  to  divine  ;  or- 
wata,  conjicio,  auguror,  xstimo,  arbitror} 
arwaaja^  arbiter  in  re  censendi ;  arwelc^ 
arbitrium,  opinio,  conjcctura  ;  arweatSf 
conjcctura,  a^stiinatio  arbitrarui.  It  will 
be  observed  in  how  large  a  proportion  of 
these  cases  the  Lat.  arbiter  and  its  de- 
rivatives are  used  in  explanation  of  the 
Fin.  words  derived  from  ewpeu 

Arbour.  From  oe.  /lerbere,  origin.illy 
signifying  a  place  for  the  cultivation  of 
herbs,  a  pleasure-ground,  garden,  sub- 
sequently applied  to  the  bower  or  rustic 
shelter  which  commonly  occupied  the 
most  conspicuous  situation  in  the  garden  ; 
and  thus  the  etymological  reference  to 
herbs  being  no  longer  apparent,  the  spell- 
ing was  probably  accommodated  to  the 
notion  or 'being  sheltered  by  trees  or 
shrubs  {arbor). 

This  path  • 

I  followfd  till  ft  flM  brought 

To  a  right  plesiiimt  htrHr  wcl  ywrought. 

Which  that  benchid  was,  and  with  tuSfis  new 

Freshly  ttmiid  

The  hem  alio  that  yedio  in  oompas 
And  clond  In  all  the  grene  kerttre, 

Wi'h  Sycamor  was  "^ct  nnd  I"::;lLUfr;», — 
And  shapin  was  tins  hcrhr,  r>.  Il-  and  all. 
As  ii  a  pictqr  parlour. 

(  haucpr.  Flower  and  Leaf. 
It  firowyth  in  a  pnrdyti,  quod  he. 
That  GckI  made  livtitsclve^ 
Amyddes  manncs  body. 
The  more  (root)  U     tlMt  StoldM^ 
Hette  higbte  th«  kei^ 
That  It  hue  giowetfa.— P.  P.  a.  33X. 

The  word  is  still  used  in  its  ancient 
meaning  at  Shrewsbury,  where  the  differ- 
ent guilds  have  separate  little  pleasure- 
gardens  with  their  summer-houses  cadi 
within  its  own  fenc^  in  the  midst  of  an 
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tipen  field  outside  the  town,  and  over  the 
eate  of  one  of  these  gardens  is  written 
^ShoeiniikcfsP  Aibour.' 

This  Indy  utilked  outright  till  he  mic^ht  sck*  her 
enter  into  a  fine  clo!>c  arl'or :  it  w  as  tif  trees  whose 
bmnches  so  interlaced  each  other  that  it  could 
resist  the  strongest  violence  of  eye-sij^bt. — ^Ar- 
catete  R. 

Arch«    A  curved  line,  part  of  a  circle 
anything  of  a  bow  ed  form,  as  the  arch  of 
a  bridge.    Lat.  anus,  a  bow,  which  has 
bem  leferied  to  \W.  guyrtg^  cnnred, 
from  rwyro,  to  bend. 

*  Aztui, Arrant,  i./lr^/:  and  its  equiv- 
alents m  Ae  other  branches  of  Teutonic 
arc  used  with  great  latitude  of  meaning. 
In  E.  it  signihes  roguish,  mischievous, 
sly,  and  must  be  identified  with  Dan. 
arrig,  ill-tempered,  troublesome,  o.  ar^, 
bad  of  its  kind,  morally  bad,  mischievous, 
wanton,  Du.  trg,  sly,  raahcious.  G.  tin 
mrgtr  knabe,  Du.  un  trg  kindy  an  arch 
boy,  un  malin  enfant,  un  petit  rusd.  The 
earliest  meaning  that  wc  can  trace  is  that 
of  OW.  argr,  AS.  enr(^,  earh,  faintohearted, 
;j:.;ish,  timid,  and  in  that  sense  among 
the  Lombards  it  was  the  most  ofiensive 
term  of  abuse  that  could  be  employed. 
'Memento  Dux  Ferdulfe  quod  me  esse 
incrtem  et  inutilem  dixens,  et  vulgari 
verbo,  ar^a^  vocaveris.' — Paul  Wame- 
frid.  *  Si  quis  alhun  ot^ttfn  per  furorem 
clamavcrit.  —  Lex.  Langobard.  in  Due 
Then  from  the  contempt  felt  for  any- 
thing Uke  thnidity  hi  those  rough  and 
wariike  times  the  word  acquired  the 
sense  of  worthies*;,  bad,  exaggerated  in 
degree  when  applied  to  a  bad  quality. 
03I-  argintugr,  taxed  with  cowardice, 
contemptible,  bad.  Dan.  det  arrigste 
jHavSf  the  most  arrant  trash,  wretched 
Stair.  OB.  arw,  fainthearted. 

No\%  thou  nbt  Im  b  ilie  best*  Imfst, 
And  tfaoa  as  «r«w  ooward. 

AHianfidfr,  3340. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  E.  arrant 

is  essentially  the  same  word,  the  termina- 
tion of  which  is  probably  from  the  mas- 
culine inflection  of  the  PL  D.  adjective. 
A'r'/t  ofgm  dng",  an  arruit  rogue.— Brem. 
Wtb. 

2.  j4rch  in  composition.  Gr.  tipx% 
h^hining,  opx***,  to  be  first  Apxt  in 
comp.  signifies  chief  or  principal,  as  in 
iifixuptic,  ApxayytXoc,  chief  priest,  arch- 
angldL  This  particle  takes  the  form  of 
tmi  bk  It.,  erz  in  G.,  arch  in  E.  ;  ard' 
7'escP7>fl,  erz-hiscliof,  nnh-bishop.  In  G. 
as  m  £.  it  is  also  applied  to  pre-eminence 
in  evil ;  era^ttriiger,  an  arch-deoriver ; 
in-mm^trtr^  an  arrant  usurer.  Periiaps 
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we  fall  the  more  readily  into  this  appli- 
cation from  the  foct  that  our  version  of 
the  < :  r.  parttde  is  identical  with  arch 
applied  on  other  grounds  to  pre-eminenoe 

in  evil. 

Architect.    Gr.  Ap^^irforwy  (Apx4t  and 

rlrrwv,  a  builder,  worker,  from  niym^  tO 
construct,  fabricate),  a  chief  builder. 

Arehivaa.  Gr.  opx<'<»>  the  court  of 
a  magistrate,  receptacle  where  the  public 
acts  were  kept.  The  term  would  thus 
appear  to  be  connected  with  dpx'^y,  a 
ruler,  ipxnj  government,  rule  (princi> 
patus),  and  not  with  ap^fiToc,  ancient. 
From  a/ix»io»»  was  formed  LaL  arJUvum 
(as  Argive  from  'Apyilw),  a  repository  for 
records  or  public  documents,  and  hence 
in  modern  languages  the  term  arekivit 
is  applied  to  die  records  themsdve& 

Ardent. — ^Ardour. — Arson.  Lat.  ar* 
deo,  arsum,  Fr.  ardn\  ars,  to  be  on  fire, 
to  burn  ;  iuJor,  burnmg  heat.  Fr.  ursoHy 
a  burning  or  setting  on  fire. — Cot. 

Arduous.  Lat  »duiu,  high,  lofty, 
difficult  to  reach. 

Area.  Lat  area,  a  threshing-floor,  a 
bare  plot  of  ground,  a  court  yard,  an  ex- 
tent of  tlat  surface.  Applied  in  modem 
E.  to  the  narrowyard  between  the  und»* 
ground  part  of  a  house  and  the  ground  in 
front. 

Argue. — Argument.  Lat.  arguOf  to 
demonstrate,  make  clear  or  prove. 

Arid.    Lat.  aridus,  from  areo,  to  dr>'. 

Aristocracy.  Gr.  ii^orvtpaxHa  (flptcroci 
the  best,  bravest,  a  noble,  and  rporW,  to 
ride,  exercise  lordship),  niling  by  the 
nobles,  whence  the  body  of  the  nobles 
collectively. 

Arm.  Sax.  earm,  Lat.  arntus,  the 
shoulder-joint,  c^pocially  of  a  brute, 
though  sometimes  applied  to  man.  Con- 
nectra  with  n^musy  a  branch,  by  Russ. 

t'ijrno  (pi.  nime  fid),  shoulder  ;  l?oli.  nr;///, 
forearm ;  rapuno^  arm,  shoulder,  branch. 

Arma^Anny.  Lat.  arma,  W.  arf, 
Gael,  ann,  a  weapon.  As  the  arm  itself 
is  the  natural  weapon  of  offence,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  word  arm  in  the  sense  of 
weapon  may  be  simply  an  application  of 
the  same  word  as  the  designation  of  the 
bodily  limb. 

From  the  verb  omdw,  to  aim,  ara 
formed  the  participial  nouns,  It.  armata, 
Sp.  amiada,  Fr.  arnue,  of  wlych  the  two 
former  are  confined  by  custom  to  a  naval 
expedition,  while  the  Fr.  armie,  and  OUT 
armvy  which  is  derived  from  it,  are  ap- 
phed  only  to  an  armed  body  of  land 
■oroes,  though  formerly  also  used  in  the 
sense  of  a  naval  expedition. 
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At  Lefet  vas  hp  and  at  Satalle 

Whanne  they  were  w  onrif*.  and  in  thegnletee 
In  many  a  nublc  armi'c  bad  be  be. 

PboL  Klin's  Tde. 

Aromatic,  dr.  rTf)(<'/j<7riroc,  from^pwfta, 
sweetness  of  odours,  a  sweet  smell. 

ArquebtuM.  It.  arckibuso  aflfords  an 
example  of  a  foreign  word  altered  in  ofder 
to  square  with  a  supposed  etymology.  It 
is  commonly  derived  from  arco^  a  bow,  as 
die  only  implement  of  analogous  effect 
before  the  invention  of  fire-arms,  and 
kusOf  pierced,  hollow.  I'ut  Ditv  b.is  well 
observed  how  incongruous  an  expression 
«  KoDour  bow  or  pierced  bow  would  be, 
and  the  true  derivation  is  the  Dn.  /uirck- 
buyse^  AMc/i-dussg,  properly  a  Kun  tired 
mm  a  rest,  from  Aa^k,  die  nook  or 
foriced  rest  on  which  it  is  supported,  and 
dusse^  G.  biichse^  a  fire-arm.  From 
Itaecki-busse  it  became  harqiubuss^  and 
in  It.  twdUkuso  or  arcobugia^  as  if  llrom 
arco,  a  bow.  In  Scotch  it  was  called  a 
hagbut  of  crofktj  Fx.  arqutbtts  d  croc. — 
.  Jamieson. 

Axrack.  Ptg.  araeoy  orraea^  rak. 
From  Arab,  arac,  sweat  ;  ^arac  at-tamr, 
sweat  (juice)  of  the  date.  The  name  of 
*9rse  or  was  first  applied  to  the 

spirit  distilled  from  the  juice  of  the  date- 
tree,  and  extended  by  the  Arabs  to  dis- 
tilled spirit  in  general,  bein^  applied  by 
us  to  the  rice  sfNiit  broaglit  nom  the  East 
Indies.  Dozy 

To  Arraign.  In  the  Latin  of  the 
MMIcDe  Ages,  rationes  was  the  term  for 
the  pleadings  in  a  suit ;  rationes  exercere^ 
or  ad  riidoiics  stare,  to  plead  ;  mtttere  or 
^ncre  (id rationes fOr  arrationare  (whence 
in  OFr.  arraisonner^  aresner,  aregnier^ 
arraigner),  to  arraign^  i.  c.  to  call  one  to 
account,  to  require  him  to  plead,  to 
place  him  under  accusation. 

Thos  sal  ilk  man  at  his  ea&fnfi 
Be  putted  til  an  hard  rekenyng^ 
Ana  be  aresoned,  als  right  es  ' 
Of  alle  hla  mysdedys,  mare  and  Ics. 

Pricke  of  Conscience,  2460. 

In  like  manner  was  formed  derationare^ 
to  clear  one  of  the  acaisatioB,  to  dirmgn^ 

to  justify,  to  refute. 

Arrant.  Tre-uninent  &l  something 
bad,  as  an  4imM#  fool,  tiue^  knave.  *An 
enaunt  usurer. —Pr.  Pm.   See  Arch. 

To  Array.  It.  artcdare^  to  prepare 
or  dispose  beforehand,  to  get  ready. 
^rrtdare  Ima  casa,  to  furnish  a  house ; 
• — — uno  vascello,to  equip  a  ship.  Anrdo, 
bousehold  furniture,  rigging  of  a  ship, 
and  in  the  plural  arredi^  apparel,  raiment, 
as  clothing  is  the  equipment  universally 
necessary.    OFr.  arreyir,  anritr^  to 
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dispose,  set  In  ordier,  prepare,  fit  out 
llie  ample  verb  is  not  extant  in  Italian, 

but  is  preser\ed  to  u.s  in  the  ON.  reida^ 
the  fundamental  meaning  of  which  seems 
to  be  to  push  forwards,  to  lay  out  At 
reidd  s:\-rd it,  to  wield  a  sword  ;  at  r. 
fravi  >/iat,  to  bring  forth  food  ;  at  r.  fcit^ 
to  pay  down  money ;  at  r.  til  rumit^  to 
prepare the'bed;  » k$y a ketUmmm^X)^ 
carry  bay  on  a  horse.  Sw.  reda^  to  pre- 
pare, to  set  in  order,  to  arrange;  rtia  eti 
skepp,  to  equip  a  vessel;  nda  HI  mid- 
dageHj  to  prepare  dinner.  The  same 
word  is  preserved  in  the  Scotch,  to  red, 
to  rid  upf  to  put  in  order,  to  dress ;  to 
red  tke  road^  to  dear  the  way. — Jam. 

The  meaning  of  the  paro^&aratus, 
seems  to  have  been  developed  on  an 
analogous  plan.  The  fundamental  mean- 
ing of  the  simple  paro  seems  to  be  to 
lay  out,  to  push  forwards.  Thus  Stparo 
is  to  lay  thmgs  by  themselves ;  comparo 
to  place  Aem  side  by  side;  prepew^^  to 
lay  them  out  bcforenand;  and  the  It. 
para  re,  to  ward  off. 

To  Arrest.  Lat.  restore^  to  remain 
behind,  to  stand '  still.  It.  wvuior^  Ft, 
arrester,  to  bring  One  to  Stand,  to  aettt 
hisjperson. 

AniTV.  Mid.  Lat  adnpmrt^  to 
come  to  shore,  from  ripa^  bank,  sbofe} 
then  generalised,  It.  arrivare,  Sp.  «rw 
ribar^  Fr.  arriver^  to  arrive. — Diea, 

Amrogaat.  Lat  «f  and  rogo^  to  ask. 
Sihi  aliquid  arrogare,  to  ascribe  some- 
thing to  oneself;  arrogans^  claiming 
more  than  one's  due. 

Anow.  ON.  or,  gen.  omar^  an  arrow; 
dr-vamar,  missiles,  probably  from  their 
•whirring  through  tl^e  air;  bri'amar 
flugo  hvinandi  yfir  haufnt  Muxi,'  the 
arrows  flew  whizzing  over  their  heads.— 
Snf:;a  Svcrri^.  p.  26.  On  the  same  prin- 
ciple it,  /recciUy  an  anow,  may  be  com- 
pared with  Fr.  frissemmi  d'km  trai^  the 
whizzing  sound  of  an  anow<— CoL  Sw. 
hurra,  to  whirl,  hurl.  , 

Arsenal.  1 1.  arzana^  darsena^  tarzssa^  >  "* 
a  dock-yard,  place  of  aaval  Stores  and 
outfit,  dock.  Sp.  atarasana,  atara::anal, 
a  dock,  covered  shed  over  a  rope-walJo 
From  Anb.  dir  €imStm^  dif^^f<itUfa, 
ddr-aq-^ah'a  or  ddr-^aiia,  a  place  of  con- 
struction or  work.  It  is  applied  by 
Edrisi  to  a  manufacture  of  Morocco 
leather.  Ibn-Khaldoun  quotes  an  order 
of  the  Caliph  Abdalmelic  to  build  at 
Tunis  •  a  ddr-cind'a  for  the  construction 
of  everything  necessary  for  the  equip- 
ment and  armament  of  vessels.'  Pedro 
dc  Alcala  translates  ataroMOMa  Iqr  tha 
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Arab.  Mr  a  oinf  a— Engdmann  and 

Dozy. 

Opoctet  ad  inins  OMnigip  oonaenraUonem  in 
foonn  pertnh!  coopertnm,  qui  locna,  ubi  dictum 
conservattu*  navtgiiim,  Aiatia  fllgHllar  aflKl* 

latur. — Sonutus  iu  Due. 

Anwn.   See  Ardent« 

Art.  The  exercise  of  skill  or  invention 
in  the  production  of  some  material  object 
or  intellectual  effect;  the  rules  and 
method  of  well  doing  a  tiking;  skill,  con- 
trivance, cunning. 

Art  and  part,  when  a  person  is  both 
tiie  contriver  of  a  crime  and  takes  part 
in  the  execution,  but  commonly  in  the 
n^^ive,  neither  art  nor  part.  From 
tiie  Lat.  nee  artifarnee particepSy  neither 
contriver  nor  partaker. 

Artery.  Cr.  dpTripitt,  an  air-receptacle 
(supposed  from  d>)p,  and  rt|pjw,  to  keep, 
preser%'e;,  the  windpipe,  and  tbence  any 
pulsating  blood-channel. 

Artidboke.    Vcnct.  articiocoj  Sp.  al- 
iiaekefaj  Arab,  al-eketrschufa;  It.  car 
tiofa. — Dicz. 

Article.  Lat  articulusy  diminutive 
of  artuSf  a  joint,  a  separate  element  or 
member  of  anytninj^  an  instant  of  time, 
a  single  member  of  a  sentence,  formerly 
appUed  to  any  part  of  speech,  as  //////, 
est^  quisque  (Forceflini),  but  ultimately 
connned  to  the  particles  the  and  dr«,  the 
effect  of  which  is  to  designate  one  par- 
ticidar  indivkhial  of  the  species  men- 
tioned, or  to  show  that  the  as^^crtion 
applies  to  some  one  individual,  and  not 
to  the  kind  at  large. 

Artillflsy.  We  find  in  Middle  Latin 
the  term  ars,  and  the  derivative  artifi- 
dum^  appUed  in  eeneral  to  the  implement 
with  which  anything  is  done,and  specially 
to  the  implement^  of  war,  on  the  same 
principle  that  the  Gr.  ^>/x7*"i)}  the  equi- 
valent of  the  Lat  ars,  gave  rise  to  the 
word  machina^  a  machine,  and  on  which 
the  word  etiQ^ine  is  derived  from  tlic  Lat. 
ingenium^  a  contrivance.  Thus  a  statute 
of  the  year  I3S3  enacts: 

Quod  nulla  persona — sit  mj?:n  vrnari  in  ne- 
monbus  consulum — sub  pcena  perdendi — artes, 
seu  in^trumcnla  cmn  qntbua  fleret  venatlo puu 

dicta. — Due. 

Cum  roagnii  bombaidis  et  plorimis  Avenb 

From  ars  seems  to  have  been  formed  the 
Fr.  verb  artillery  in  the  general  sense  of 
exercising  a  handtenft,  or  performing 
skilled  work,  subsequently  applied  to  the 
manufacturing  or  supplying  with  muni- 
tions of  war.  In  testanony  of  the  more 
general  sense  we  find  eartiUaria^  and 


AS 


ay 


thence  the  modem  Fr.  Mittt  a  woric- 

shop:  ' 

Quod  eligantur  duo  le^es  homines  qui 
vadant  cum  offict.aU  ad  visttandttm  ouuies  ar^ 

tiltartas  cxtnentcs 


A.  D.  1360,  in  Due. 

ArtiUememl,  artiiieru^  is  given  by 
Roquefort  m  the  soise  of  implement^ 

furniture,  equipment,  as  well  as  instru- 
ment of  war,  and  the  word  is  used  by 
Rymer  m  the  more  general  sense:— 

Decern  et  oele  diaooa  aiirenti.  unum  caHeaas 
argenteum,  unnn  pamim  tintinnabulum  pro 
miss&,  fte.,  et  omnei  alias  artiilarias  vlH  com- 
petentes. 

A  statute  of  Edward  IL  shows  what 
was  understood  by  artillery  in  that  day : 

Item  ordinatmn  eat  quod  iSt  xsnm  arHttahr 

qui  facial  bali-(as.  carellos,  arcos,  s-ngittas, 
lanceas,  spiculas,  et  alia  anna  nccessaha  pro 
ganiiiioiDibns  caatranm* 

So,  in  the  Book  of  Samuel,  speaking 

of  bow  and  arrows,  it  is  said,  *  And 
Jonathan  gave  his  artillery  to  the  lad, 
and  said,  Go  carry  them  to  the  city.' 

As.  The  comparison  of  the  r,.  dialects 
shows  that  at  is  a  contraction  from  all' 
so;  h&.  eatt9wa;  O.  eUsOy  alsy  as  (Schube^ 
Schmelicr'',  OFris.  alsa,  alse,  alSy  .asa^ 
ase,  as  (Richthofen).  '  als  auch  wir  vcree- 
ben  unsem  schuldigern,'  as  we  also  for- 
give our  debtors. — Schmeller.  A /so,  sic, 
omnino,  taliter,  ita.— Kilian.  Fris.  *  alsa 
grate  bote  alsOf  G.  '  eben  so  grosse  busse 
als,'  as  great  a  fine  as  ;  Fris.  '  a/so€  graet 
(lis,'  '  tilsoe  graet  cnde  alsoe  lytich  als,'  as 
great  and  as  small  as  ;  '  also^  ofte  atSf  as 
often  as. 

In  OB.  we  often  find  als  for  al», 

Sch\T  Edward  that  had  sic  valour 

Was  dede  ;  and  J  hone  Stewart  alsua. 

And  Jhonc  the  Sowllis  ah  with  f  ha 

.^nd  othyr  uls  of  thar  company.— Bruce,  xiL  795. 

Schir  Fdnard  tliat  day  wuM  nocht  ta 

1 1  ^  tot  armour  ;  but  Gib  Harper, 

1  hat  men  held  als  withoutyn  per 

Off  his  estate,  bad  on  that  day 

All  hale  Sdiir  Edward  is  arrqr. — Brace,  xil.  783. 

i.  e.  whom  men  held  as  without  equal  of 

his  station. 

So  in  German, '  ein  solcher,  als  er  ist,' 
— such  a  one  as  he  is. — Schmeller.  In 
expressions  like  as  great  ox.  where  two 
as  correspond  to  eacn  otiier,  me  Germans 
render  the  first  by  so,  the  second  by  als ; 
in  OF.,  the  lirst  was  commonly  written 
als,  the  second  as^ 

Thai  war 

To  Weris  water  cum  my  n  als  ner 
As  on  othyr  balff  their  iajis  war. 

Bkooe^  siv*  tea* 
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Of  all  that  grcte  trcsoure  that  ever  he  biwan 
Xi^b«nwashlSlOwm«f  Job  the  powere  man. 

R.  lininne. 

But  this  is  probably  only  because  the  se- 
cond aSf  having  less  emphasis  upon  it 

than  ihe  first,  bore  more  contraction, 
just  a?  we  h;ivc  seen  in  the  corresponding 
Frisian  expressions  that  the  first  as  is 
rendered  by  a/so^,  the  second  by  als.  In 
other  ca^i  s  the  Frisian  expression  is  just 
the  converse  of  the  G.  f  ris.  a/sa  lon^e 
sa—O*  SO  Umgt  0/r,  as  long  as ;  Fns. 
asa  fir  m-<}.  so  weit  als,  as  mr  as ;  Fris. 
also  fir  say  in  so  far  as. 

Asoetio.  Gr.  daKuriKO^  (aVKtUy  to  prac- 
tise, exercise  as  an  art),  devoted  to  the 
practice  of  sacred  duties,  meditation,  &c. 
Hence  the  idea  of  exercising  rigorous 
self-discipline. 

Ash.  I .  The  tree.  AS.  ase,  ON.  asir. 
2.  Dust.  C.oth.  AS.  osca,  ON.  osJitat 
Esthon.  as^,  refuse,  dung. 

Adklar.  Hewn  stone.  OFr.  aiseltry 
Sc.  aislair.  '  Entur  le  temple- fud  un 
murs  dt  trciz  estruiz  de  aiscitrs  qui  bicn 
furent  poUs  : '— tribus  ordmibus  lapidum 
politorum. — Livre  des  Rois.  *A  mason 
cannocht  hew  ain  cvin  aislair  without 
directioun  of  his  rewilL* — Jam.  Fr. 
'hotttCtc&  an  nskiar  or  binding-stone  in 
baikUng.— Cot. 

Fr.  aiscler  seems  to  be  derived  from 
aiss€lU  (Lat.  axiila)^  the  hollow  beneath 
the  arm  or  bstween  a  branch  and  the 
stem  of  .n  tree,  applied  to  the  angle 
between  a  rafter  and  the  wall  on  which 
it  rests,  or  between  two  members  of  a 
compound  beam  in  centerii^.  Aisselier^ 
then,  or  esselicr,  in  carpcntn.',  is  the 
bracket  which  supji^orts  a  beam,  or  the 
quartering-piece  which  clamps  a  rafter  to 
tlic  wall  (pi^jce  de  bois  quon  assemble 
dans  un  clun  ron  ct  dans  la  rainure,  pour 
cintrcr  dcs  quartiers  (Gattelj)  :  pour  for- 
mer les  quartiers  dans  unc  i  Iiarpente  It 
lambris  ;  (lui  scrt  ^  former  Ics  cintres,  ou 
c^ui  soutient  par  les  bouts  les  entrans  ou 
tirans. — ^Trevonx).  From  thus  serving  to 
unite  the  segments  of  a  compound  beam 
the  name  seems  to  have  been  transferred 
to  a  binding-stone  in  masoniy,  and  thence 
to  any  hewn  and  squared  stone  mixed 
with  rubblestone  in  building. 

To  Ask.  AS.  acsioHf  ascioH,  ON.  iesJiiaf 
G.  ksiseMtm, 

*  Askaaoa,  Adcaimt.  OFr.  a  scam  he, 
de  travcrs,  en  lorgnant. —  Palsgr.  831.  It. 
schiancio,  athwart,  across,  against  the 
grain  ;  OKhianciar*^  to  go  awry  ;  scan- 
safY.  siiinsntr,  to  turn  aside,  slip  aside, 
walk  by. — FL    Both  askant  and  the 


s\  nonymous  aslant  may  be  traced  through 
Sc.  askliMi,  taikeWf  to  W.  ysglentio^  OFr. 
esclinchsr^  to  slip  or  slide.  En  etclenk- 
aunt  (esclcnchant),  obliquando.  —  Nec- 
cham  in  Nat.  Antiq.  Then  by  the  loss  of 
the  /  on  the  one  hand,  askaunt ;  and  of 
the  k  on  the  other,  Sw.  slinta,  to  slide, 
and  £.  aslant.  The  rudiment  of  the  lost 
/  is  seen  in  Uie  f  of  It  sckiamcio,  and 
wholly  obliterated  in  scanznre.  The  Du. 
schuin^  N.  sfcjons  (pron.  shons),  oblique, 
wry,  i  sJbdnSf  awr> ,  seem  to  belong  to  a 
totally  difierent  root  connected  with  B. 
s/iu/f,  shiint^  to  push  aside,  move  aside. 

Askew.  ON.  skiifr^  Dan.  skj€tVj  c. 
schie/j  schd/f  sddt^t  StMMekty  oblique, 
w  ry ;  ON.  4  40tA^  askew.  Gr.  »aicc, 
Lat.  scertitSy  properly  oblique,  then  left, 
on  the  left  hand ;  oneuov  ffrofta,  a  wry 
mouth. 

From  G.  schtchen,  to  shove,  as  shown 
by  Du.  sc/iuirty  oblique,  compared  with 
E.  skun^  shuntf  to  push  aside.  G.  verS' 
cJUsAsMf  to  put  out  of  its  ptace^  to  set 
awry.  a^/.  ^* 

Aqperity.   Lat.  asp^r,  rough. 

To  Aa!|^n.— Aaplrato.  Lat  <.  /;  <?, 
to  pant  after,  to  pretend  to,  from  spiroy 
to  breathe.  TTie  Lat.  aspiro  is  also  used 
for  the  strone  breathing  einployed  in 
pronouncing  me  letter  A,  thence  called 
the  asfiirate,  a  term  etymologically  un- 
connected with  the  spihtus  a^r  of  the 
Latin  grammarians. 

Ass.    Lat.  asinu^,  c.  est  I,  Pol.  osifil. 

To  Assail. — Assault.  Lat.  salire,  to 
leap,  to  spring  ;  Fr.  saillir,  to  sally,  to 
leap ;  ossaUttr^  to  assail,  to  set  upon, 
whence  assault,  assailing  or  setting  upon. 

Assart.  A  cleared  place  in  a  wood. 
Fr.  essartf  Mid.  Lat.  exartum^  essartutn^ 
asstwiuiity  sortuntm  * 

Ess.irta  vulgo  dicuntiir— quando  forestae,  ne- 
roora.  vel  dumeta  qus6Ubet>-«uockliuiturt  qoibiu 
Bocdsis  tt  radiciius  evulsis  tern  mbvertnur  eC 

excolitur. — Lib.  Scncch.  in  Due. 

£t  qukquid  in  toto  tcrritorio  I  ansOTiaco  di- 
rapttUB  el  eandipatuiD  est  quod  vidgo  didtar 
exsurs. — Chart.  A.  D.  1x961  in  Due. 

From  ex-sari  turn  y  grubbed  up. —  Dies. 
Lat.  sarriOf  sario^  to  hoe,  to  weed. 
I>aaaaaln   Hashish  is  the  name  of  an 

intoxicating  drug  prepared  from  hemp  in 
use  among  the  natives  of  the  Last.  Hence 
Arab. '  Haschischin,'  a  name  given  to  the 
members  of  a  sect  in  Syria  who  wound 
themselves  up  by  doses  of  luisJiish  to 
perform  at  all  risk  th^  orders  of  their 
Lord,  known  as  the  Sheik,  or  Old  Man 
of  the  Mountain.  As  the  murder  of  his 
enemies  woukl  be  the  most  dreaded  of 
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these  behests,  tiie  name  of  Assassin  was 
given  to  one  commissuNied  to  perform  a 
murder ;  assassitiafion-,  a  murder  per- 
formed by  one  lying  in  wait  for  that 
nMedal  purpose. — ^Dies.  De  SacjT)  Mem. 
de  rinstitut,  1818. 

To  Assay.  Lat  txigere^  to  examine, 
to  prove  by  examination ;  'annolisfeneis 
ad  certum  pondus  exactis  pro  nummo 
utuntur,*  iron  rings  proved  of  a  certain 
weight.  —  Caesar.  Hence,  exagium^  a 
weighii^,  a  trial,  standard  wd^lt* 
'E^tt'ytoi',  pensitatio  ;  j{ayM(H,  examinOj 
perpendo. — Gl-  in  Due. 

Depoodenbos  quoque,  at  fraus  penitus  ampu- 
tator,  a  nobb  agantur  txagia  (proof  specimens) 
qoae  f  ir  <-  frmde  debrnt  amodw.— Noveil.  The- 

odosii  Ml  I  Inc. 

H  r;>'  -IS  n^innm  (a  b:il.inc<  \  (\  •.  ■ium  f.icite, 
quemadmodun  vultis  ponderate. — Zcno,  ibid. 

From  exa^um  was  formed  the  It.  so^^- 
gio,  a  proof,  trial,  sample,  taste  of  any- 
t^Bg;  assaggiar^,  to  prove,  tr>',  taste, 
vbence  Yx-^ssa^wr,  to  tr\  ,  and  ^OSSajfi 
gsmv. — Mur.  Diss.  27,  p.  585. 

To  Anaemble.  The  ori^nn  of  I.at. 
stmul,  togedier,  at  once,  is  probably  the 
radical  sam,  very  widely  spread  in  the 
sense  of  same,  self.  The  locative  case 
of  Fin.  sama^  the  same^  is  sMMiiaf  ad- 
verbially used  in  the  sense  of  at  once,  to- 
gether, which  seems  to  explain  the  forma- 
tion cf  Lat.  shmtt.  From  simttl^  insimui, 
were  formed  It.  insieni,\  Fr.  inst-inh!t\ 
together  ;  assembler^  to  draw  together, 
s'assembler^  to  meet  or  flock  together ; 
whence  K.  asstwAU»  In  the  Gennanic 
branch  of  lanj^\!n<Tc  we  have  Goth,  samrty 
the  same ;  saviaiia  ^corresponding  to  Fin- 
samallm\  Sw,  satnmum,  G.  Musamwuny 
AS.  te  somtie,  to  the  same  place,  together  ; 
samnian^  somnian,  Sw.  sammla^  Dan. 
MamU,  G.  versttmmetn^  to  coUect,  to  assem- 
ble. The  OK.  asunib/e  was  oflen  used 
in  the  special  sense  of  joining  in  battle. 

Bf  CsilMune  asstmhlyd  thai ; 
Tlwietnalianl  fycbting  aslbaidenf. 

Wjmlowa  in  Jaau 

And  in  old  Italian  we  find  stmHagiia  in 

the  same  sense.  *  La  varatta  era  fornita. 
Non  poteo  a  sio  patre  dare  succurso.  Non 
ooteo  csaere  a  la  um^glia,'  In  the 
lAtin  translation,  '  conflictui  intercf  sc 
nequibat.' —  Hist.  Kom.  Fragm.  in  Mu- 
latori 

To  A  Msas.   Assidcre,  assessum^  to  ait 

down,  was  used  in  Middle  Lat.  in  an 
active  sense  for  to  set,  to  impose  a  ta.\  ; 
ttttUtn  taiUamj  in  Fr.  0$ttair  Ut  taHUf 


ASSOIL 


a9 


to  fix  a  certun  amount  upon  each  indi- 
vidual. 

pFovisum  est  goeraliler  quod  prsdicta  quad- 
ragesima  hoe  modo  assidtahtr  et  ooUfgatur.— > 

Math.  Paris,  A.  n.  1232. 

Et  fuit  quodlibet  feodum  militare  ajsasum 
tunc  ad  40  aoL — Dua 

Assets,  in  legal  language,  arc  funds 
for  the  satis£^tion  of  certain  demands. 
Commonly  derived  from  Fr.  Mtat,  but  ia 
OE.  it  was  commonly  written  asset h. 

And  if  it  snffioe  not  Car  sjMtl.— P.  Hcnnnan, 

p.  94. 

And  Pilat  willing  to  make  astetk  to  the  psopls 

left  to  hem  Barabbas. — Wiclif,  Mark  15. 

And  though  on  hcapes  that  lie  him  by, 
Yet  never  shall  make  his  richc^so 
Asstth  unto  his  greediness. — K.  K. 

"Ulikitaceet/t^  (makyn  j«/A/ — K.),  satis* 
facio. — Pr.  Pm.  '  Now  then,  rise  and  go 
forthe  and  spekyng  do  au-cihe  to  thy 
servauntis* — Wichtfe  ;  satiblac  servis  tuis 
— Vulgate.  •  Therefore  I  swore  to  the 
hows  of  Hcli  that  the  wickedness  of  his 
hows  shall  not  U  doon  aseeth  btfore  with 
slain  tacrificis  and  giftis.'— wiclif.  In 
the  Vulgalc,  t-xpictur.  Assyf/i,  sithcy  to 
make  compensation,  to  satisfy.  '  1  have 
gotten  my  heart's  site  on  him.' — Lye  in 
Junius,  V.  rythe.  Gad.  sioih^  sUh,  peace, 
quietness,  rest  from  war,  reconciliation  ; 
sithichy  calm,  pacify,  assuage,  reconcile ; 
W.  he(Uiy  tranquiltity,  httUbty  to  pacifv ; 
Pol.  Uohem.  syt,  syf}',  satisfied,  filU; 
Bohero.  syti/if  to  satisfy. 

The  Lat  saHty  enough ;  ON.  utft^  saUi, 
reconciliatio,  sa-Z/r,  rcconciliatus,  con- 
tentus,  consentiens  ;  snfia,  saturare  ;  G. 
sa//,  full,  satisfied, — are  doubtless  all 
fundamentally  related. 

Assiduous.  Lat.  nssitfuu^,  sitting 
down,  seated,  constantly  present,  unre- 
mitting. 

Assize. —  Assizes.  From  assidcre 
formed  OFr.  assire,  to  set,  whence  assis^ 
set,  seated,  settled ;  asrist^  a  set  rate,  a 
tax,  as  assize  of  br  ead,  the  settled  rate  for 
the  sale  of  bread  ;  also  a  set  day,  whence 
cour  d*assi8ef  a  court  to  be  held  on  a  set 
day,  E.  osdBts. 

BalUvM  Doitrot  posuimus  qui  in  baliviis  suis 
singulis  menstbus  poncnt  unum  diem  qui  dicitur 
^jj/j/d  in  quo  omncs  illi  qui  claroorcm  facient 
recipient  jus  suum. — Cbarta  HUlip  August.  A.O. 
it90b  ia  Dne. 

Assisa  in  It.  is  used  for  a  settled  pattern 
of  dress,  and  is  the  origin  of  £.  sise,  % 
settled  cut  or  make. 

To  Assoil.  To  acquit.  Lat.  absol- 
vere,  to  loose  from  ;  OFr.  absolver,  ab- 
soilleTf  assoiler, — Roquefort.  '  To  whom 
I  spak  SamptoDi  Yshal  purpose  to yow  a 
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30  ASSUAGE 

dowtous  word,  the  which  if  ye  soyUn  to 

&c. ;  forsothe  if  ye  mowcn  not  assoyU^ 
&C.  And  they  niii^htcn  not  bi  thrc  days 
S&yltn  the  proposicioiin.' — Wyclif,  J udgcs 
XIV.  12,  &C. 

To  Assuage.  From  Lat.  suavis,  svccqX  , 
agreeable,  Prov.  suau,  sweet,  agreeable, 
ao<t,  tranquil,  OFr.  fotf^snuf^  wmtmL,  toft, 
gentle,  arise,  Prov.  assuausar^  assuazmr, 
assuaviar^XjQ  appease,  to  calm,  to  soften. 
Hence,  O  Fr.  assoua^er^  to  soften,  to  alky, 
answering  to  assuaviar,  as  all/i^er  to  <.V- 
Ir^'iare,  abregcr  to  nbhrcviare^  agr^ger  to 
aggraviare,  souhigir  to  solUviare. 

Mais  moult  m'  assouagea  X  oingture — R.  R. ; 
translated  by  Chaucer, 

Now  s<jftcniiig  with  tlic  oiiumcnt. 

Afltlima.  Gr.  aaOftat  panting,  diUicult 
hreathing. 

To  Afltomah.  —  Astound.  —  Stony. 
Fr.  esioHHerf  to  astonish,  amaze,  daunt ; 
also  to  t/immif,  bentnnine  or  dull  the 
lenses  of.— Cotgr.  The  form  astonish 
shows  that  estonnir  must  also  have 
been  in  use.  According  to  Diez,  from 
\jtX.  attOHorti  attonitum  (strengthened 
to  extonare)y  to  thunder  at,  to  stun, 
to  stupefy.  So  in  £.  thunder-struck  is 
used  for  a  high  degree  of  astonishment. 
But  probably  the  root  ton  in  attonitus  is 
used  rather  as  the  representative  of  a  loud 
overpowering  sound  in  general,  than 
specially  of  thunder.  Thus  we  have  din, 
a  loud  continued  noise  ;  dint,  a  blow  ;  to 
dun^  to  make  an  importunate  noise ; 
dunt,  a  blow  or  stroke  ;  to  dunty  to  con- 
fuse by  noise,  to  stupefy.— Hall i well.  as. 
stumattf  to  strike,  to  stun,  to  make  stupid 
with  noise ;  sitmi^  stupened,  foolish ;  o. 
erstaunen^  to  be  in  the  condition  one 
stunned. 

Aatato.   Lat.  astus^  subtOty,  craft. 

Asylum.  Lat.  asylum,  from  Gr. 
£ffvXov  (a  priv.,  and  msKiua,  to  plunder,  in- 
jure), a  place  inviolable,  safe  by  the  force 
of  consecration. 

At.  ON.  at,  Dan.  ad,  equivalent  to 
E.  to  before  a  verb,  at  segia^  to  say ;  Lat. 
to  ;  Sanscr.  mwtf,  upon. 

Athletic.  Gr.  50Xoc,  a  contest  for  a 
prize  j  ddXqrfji-,  a  proficient  in  muscular 
exercises. 

Atlas.  Gr.  'ArXac,  the  name  of  one 
who  was  fabled  to  support  on  his  shoul- 
ders the  entire  vault  of  heaven,  the  globe  ; 
thence,  applied  to  a  book  of  maps  of  the 
countries  of  the  globe  :  which  had  com- 
'  monly  a  picture  of  Atlas  supporting  the 
globe  for  A  fiootispieoe. 


ATTAINDER 

AtmooplMfeit  Gr.  arfiof,  smoke,  va- 
pour. 

Atom.  Gr.  aro^oQ  (from  a  privative 
and  n'^vw,  to  cut),  indivisible,  that  does 
not  admit  of  cutting  or  separation. 

Atone.  To  bring  at  one,  to  reconcile, 
and  thence  to  suffer  the  pains  of  what- 
ever sacrifice  is  necessary  to  bring  about 
a  reconciliation. 

If  gcatilnen  or  other  of  that  contrei 
Were  wroth,  ihe  wolde  bringen  hem  €tl  m. 
So  wise  and  lipe  wonlM  hadde  she. 

Ch-iucer  in  R. 
One  God,  one  Medhilor  (that  is  to  sav.  advo> 
catei  imeiOMSor,  or  an  atoiwmaktf)  bciweaa 
God  and  umm.— lyndill  ia  R. 

JLoJ.  Is  there  divirfoa  'twixt  m  Losd  and 
Casio? 

£kt,  A  BBOSt  ndiappjr  one ;  I  would  do  nnidi 
T  aOome  them  fiir  tlw  lote  I  bear  to  Cassio 

Oihello. 

The  idea  of  veoondliatioa  was  expressed 
in  the  same  way  in  Fr. 

n  ot  smb  et  aoemis ; 
Or  MOt-fl  tot  d  mm  mis. 

Fab.  et  Contes.  z.  z8i. 

OF.,  to  on^y  to  unite,  to  join  in  one. 

David  saitb  the  rich  folk  that  cmbraceden  and 
ontJtn  .ill  hir  herte  to  trcisour  of  this  world  shall 

slepc  in  the  sloping  of  dcth , — Chaucer  in  R. 

Put  together  and  t'//;'^/,  continuus  ;  put 
together  Init  not  onyd^  ccmtiguus.— -Pr. 

Pm. 

Precisely  the  converse  of  this  expres- 
sion is  seen  in  O.  enirweyen,  to  disunite, 
sew  dissension,  from  enz'uvy,  in  two  ; 
sich  entzweyen^  to  quarrel,  fall  into  vari- 
ance.— Kiittn. 

AtroeUnia.  Lat  airox^  fierce,  barbap* 
ous,  cruel. 

To  Attach. — ^Attack.  These  word& 
though  now  distinct,  are  'both  derived 
from  the  It.  attaccare,\x>  fasten,  to  hang. 
V'enet.  tacarej  Piedm.  tacM^  to  Casten. 
Hence  in  Fr.  the  double  form,  oHacktr. 
to  tie,  to  fasten,  to  stick,  to  attach,  and 
nttaqiier,  properly  to  fasten  on,  to  bcg^in 
a  quarrel.  S'attacher  is  also  used  in  the 
same  sense ;  s* attacker  <i,  to  coape,  scuffle, 
grapple,  fight  with. —  Cotgr.  Ix.attacare 

un  clitodo,  to  fasten  a  nail ;  la  guer- 

ra,  to  commence  war ;  >— —  la  battaglia, 

to  engage  in  battle  ;  il  fuoco,  to  set 

on  fire;  attaccarsi  il  fuoco^  to  catch  fixe; 
— —  di  parole,  to  quarrcL 

To  attach  one,  in  legal  language,  is  to 
lay  hold  of  one.  to  apprehend  him  under 
a  charge  of  criminality. 

Attainder.— Attaint.  Fr.  aUaindrg 
(OFr.  attaittdcr — Ro(]ncf.\  to  reach  or 
attain  unto,  hit  or  strike  in  reaching,  to 
overtake^  bring  to  pass,  also  to  attaint  or 
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AUGER 


convict,  also  to  accuse  or  charge  with.— 
Cotgr.  The  inatftirtion  of  a  judicial  ac- 
cusation is  compared  to  the  pursuit  of  an 
enemy  ;  the  proceedings  are  called  a  J///7, 
Fr.  poursuite  in  jn^emtnt^  and  the 
•geacy  of  the  plaintitt  is  expressed  by 
the  \cr\)  prosequi ,  to  pursue.  In  follow- 
ing out  the  metaphor  the  conduct  of  the 
aon  to  a  aucaaaral  issue  in  the  convic- 
tion of  the  accused  is  expressed  by  the 
verb  aitingerc^  Fr.  atUundret  which  sig- 
nifies the  apprdwnrion  of  the  object  of  a 
chase. 

Qucm  f  irn  "ntem  dictus  Raitnundus  atinxit. 
Hence  the  Fr.  attainte  d'une  cause,  the 
fain  of  a  snit ;  attaindn  !e  meflkit,  to  fix 
the  charge  of  a  crime  upon  one,  to  prove 
a  crime. — Carp.  A  tains  du  fet,  convicted 
of  the  fact,  caught  by  it,  having  it  brought 
home  to  one. —  Roquef. 

Attire.  O  Fr.  atour,  at  tour,  a  French 
hood,  also  any  kind  of  tire  or  attire  for  a 
wocnan^  head.  DttmmsMt  ttaiMir^  the 
\v.nitin;j:-\voman  that  uses  to  dress  or  attire 
her  mistress— Cotgr.,  —  a  tirewoman. 
AtUmri^  tired,  attired,  dressed,  trimmed, 
adwned.  Attourtter,  to  attire,  deck, 
dress.  Attoiirneur^  one  that  waits  in  the 
chajnber  to  dress  his  master  or  his  mis- 

TTie  original  sense  of  attiring  was  that 
of  preparing  or  getting  ready  for  a  certain 
purpose,  from  ue  notion  of  turning  to- 
wards it,  by  a  similar  train  of  thought  to 
that  by  whjch  the  sense  of  drw^  clothing, 
'  is  derived  ihim  40infell6|f  tna  co^ 
pccparii^  for  it,  clothiitf  being  the  most 
tmiversafiy  necessary  ot  all  preparations. 

He  attirtd  him  to  battle  with  folc  that  he  had. 

R.  Brunne  in  R. 

What  does  the  kiiy  of  Fitanes?         him  good 
oavie. — IlHd. 

The  change  from  eUaur  to  attire  is 
singular,  but  we  find  them  uiMi  with  ap- 
parent indifference. 

Br  her  oHrt  so  bright  and  iboBft 

^fcn  niij^ht  {x.-rco\f  \\v\\  and  MBS 

She  wa.>.  not  of  Kcligioun, 

Nor  n'  il  I  make  mencioun 

Nor  of  robe,  nor  of  tresour, 

Of  Iwwihs^  BcHbcr  of  tier  rfdi  <iMnv.*~>R«  R . 

fUdie  atyr,  noble  \.-^M,r--, 

Bele  robe  ou  riche  iH;lurc. — I'oUt.  Songs. 

OFr.  otireTt  aitirer^  tUirier,  ajuster, 
eonvenir,  accorder,  fflrner,  decorer,  parer, 
preparer,  disposer,  rcgler^Roquefnrt. 

I  tyer  an  egg :  je  accoustre :  I  tyer 
with  garments:  je  habille  and  je  ac- 
coustre.— I'alsgr. 

Attitude.  Posture  of  body.  It.  atto^ 
from  Lat.  agere^  actum^  act,  action,  pos- 


ture; It.  attitudine^  promptness,  dis- 
position to  act,  and  also  simply  postnre^ 

attitude. 

Attonxay.  Mid.  Lat  attomalus^  one 
put  m  the  Htm  or  plac»  of  another,  one 
appointed  to  eiecttte  an  office  on  bdialf 

of  another. 

Li  atomi  cit  dl  qui  psidevairt  Jutioe  est 
atomd  pour  aucon  en  Eachequier  ou  «n  AaiiM 

pour  poursuivre  et  pour  dcfendre  sa  droitoie.* 
Jus  Mimicipale  Normannurum,  in  Due. 

Aubtim.  Now  appUed  to  a  rich  red- 
brown  colour  of  hair,  but  originally  it 
probably  designated  what  we  now  call 
flaxen  hair.  The  meaning  of  the  word 
is  simply  whitish.  It.  albumo^  the  white 
or  sapwood  of  timber, '  also  mat  whitish 
colour  of  women's  hair  called  an  abum- 
colour.^ — Fl.  '[CoiBcta]  splcndoris  rr/- 
humi  radium  produccns.' — Due.  In  the 
Walser  dialect  of  the  Grisons,  alb  is  used 
in  the  sense  of  yellowish  brown  like  the 
colour  of  a  brown  sheep. —  Biihler. 

Anetion.  —  Augmemtw    Lat  trngeOf 

auctum,  V,x.  ar^a;,  Goth.MfAMf,A8.MIMN^ 

to  increase,  to  eke. 

Andaetenn.  Lat  mutax^-acis;  audeo^ 
I  dare. 

Audience.— Audit.  In  the  law  lan- 
guage of  the  middle  ages  audire  was 
speoally  applied  to  the  solemn  hearing 
of  a  court  of  justice,  whence  audientia 
was  frequently  used  as  s>iionymous  with 
judgment,  conrt  of  jostice,  ftc.,  and  even 
in  the  sense  of  suit  at  law  The  Judr^c 
was  termed  auditor^  and  the  term  was  in 
p^cufaur  applied  to  persons  commis- 
sioned to  inquire  into  any  special  matter. 
The  term  was  then  applied  to  the  notaries 
or  othcers  appointed  to  authenticate  all 
legal  acts,  to  hear  the  desires  of  the 
parties,  and  to  take  them  down  in  writing ; 
also  to  the  parties  witnessing  a  deed. 
'  Testes  stmt  hnjos  rei  visores  et  audi* 
tores,  &c.  Hoc  videnmt  et  aodiemnt 
isti,  &c.'— Due. 

At  the  present  day  the  term  is  confined 
to  the  investigation  of  accounts,  the  ex- 
amination and  allowance  of  which  is 
termed  the  audit,  the  parlies  e.vuinining, 
the  auditors. 

Auf.  Aiaffi  a  fool  or  siUy  iellow.— B. 
See  Oaf. 

Auger.    An  hnplement  fer  drilling 

holes,  by  turning  round  a  centre  which  is 
steadied  against  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 
Formerly  written  nauger^  Du.  evegfur^ 
mtmgikir*  In  cases  like  tibese,  which  are 

very  numerous  in  language,  it  is  impos- 
sible prim&  facie  to  say  whether  an  n  has 
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l)eeii  added  in  tiie  one  case  or  lost  in  the 
other.  In  the  present  case  the  form  with 
an  initial  n  is  undoubtedly  the  original. 
AS.  naf-mr,  naf-bor,  Tandros  [a  gimlet], 
fitipu  gh'il. — Gloss.  Casad.  The  force  of 
the  former  clement  of  the  word  is  ex- 
plained from  the  Finnish  napa,  a  navel, 
and  hence,  the  middU  of  anything,  centre 
of  a  circle,  axis  of  a  wheel.  In  com- 
position it  signifies  revolution,  as  from 
mtren^  the  sea,  nurm'napa,  a  whirlpool ; 
from  rautay  iron,  napa-rauta,  the  iron 
stem  on  which  the  upper  millstone  rests 
and  turns;  maau-napay  the  axis  of  the 
evdl.  With  kaira,  a  bmer,  the  equiva- 
lent of  AS.  gar,  it  fonns  Utjpa-kaira, 
exactly  corresponding  to  the  common  £. 
name  of  the  tool,  a  umtn^^  a  piercer 
acting  by  the  lemution  of  the  tool  round 
a  fixed  axis  or  centre.  Lapb  li^,  navel, 
centre,  axle. 

The  other  dement  of  the  word  cor- 
responding to  the  Fin.  ka'n,:,  as.  gar,  is 
identical  with  the  IL.  gore^  in  the  sense  of 
being  gored  by  a  bull,  i.  e.  pierced  by  his 
horns,  as.  gar,  a  javelin,  gt^f^  an  an- 
gular point  of  land. 

Aught  or  Ought.  Something;  as 
nauffii  or  nought^  nothing,  as.  d-wiht^ 
OHG.  eo-ii'iJit ;  modern  G.  icht;  from  A,  G. 
aivy  ever,  and  wiht^  Goth,  wathts^  a 
thing.    See  Whit 

AugTir.— Augury.   See  Auspice. 

Aunt.  Lat.  amiia,  OFr.  atite.  Icilz 
ondes  avoit  la  soie  anU  espouse.— 
Chron.  Do  GneacUn.  264.  A  similar  con- 
traction takes  place  in  emmet,  ant. 

Auspice.— Auspicious.  Lat.  ausprv 
for  avispfx  fas  aitctps,  a  bird-catcher,  for 
avietps}f  a  diviner  by  the  observation  of 
(Lat.  avt's)  birds.  As  the  ^r/zr^r/r  drew  his 
divinations  from  the  same  source,  the 
element  gitr  is  probably  the  equivalent 
idi^x  in  auspex,  and  reminds  us  of  OE. 
gaure,  to  obsen'e,  to  stare. 

Austere.  Lat.  austerus,  from  Gr. 
oWnip^,  harsh,  severe,  rough. 

Authentic.  Cr.  a?0'rrr)c,  one  who 
acts  or  owns  in  his  own  right  (der.  from 
avr^,  and  i«r0ai,  mittcrc),  aMivriKdc, 
backed  by  sufficient  authority. 

Author.  Lat.  auctor  {augco,  auctum, 
to  increase),  a  contriver,  originator, 
maker;  auctariUu^  the  right  of  the 
maker  over  the  thing  made,  jurisdiction, 
power. 

Automaton.  Gr.  otVo/iaroc,  self- 
moving,  self-acting ;  airrb^,  self,  and  pAu 
fiaonai,  I  stir  myself,  am  stirred. 

Autumn.  Lat.  autumnus,  Some- 
tfanes  written  Mcfumnus,  as  if  irom 


AVER 

MutMmf  increase;  the  time  when  Um 

increase  of  the  earth  is  j:^nthcrcd  in. 

Auxiliary.  Lat.  auxiUutUf  help.  See 
Auction.  , 

To  AvaiL  1.  To  be  of  servnce.  Fr. 
valoir,  to  be  worth  ;  Lat.  valere,  to  be 
well  in  healthj  to  be  able,  to  be  worth. 

2.  To  Avail  or  Avale,  to  lower.  To 
vail  his  flag,  to  lower  his  flag.  Fr.  a 
val^  downwards ;  a  mont  tt  d  vai^  towards 
the  hill  and  towards  the  vale,  upwards 
and  downwards.  Hence  avaler^  properly 
to  let  down.  t(^  lower,  now  usea  in  the 
sense  of  swallowing. 

Avalanche.  A  fidi  of  snow  sliding 
down  from  higher  ground  in  tlie  Alps, 
Mid.  Lat.  avalantia^  a  slope,  declivity, 
descent,  from  Fr.  avaler,  to  let  doviLi— > 
Carp. 

Avarice.    Lat.    avams^  covetous  | 

aveOf  to  desire,  to  rejoice. 
A^vasti.  A  nautical  expression  for  hold, 

stop,  stay.  Avast  talking/  cease  talk- 
ing !  Old  Cant,  a  waste,  away ;  bitig  a 
waste ^  go  you  hence.— Rogue's  Diet,  in 
modern  slamg.  Probably  waste  has  here 
the  sense  of  empty;  go  into  empty  <=pace, 
avoid  thee.  In  was/f  in  vain. — \V.  and 
the  Wcrewolt 

Thej  left  Unlr  swin  adiip  standard  waist, 
Squyer  Meldrum,  1.  773. 

Avaimt.  Begone!  Fr,  avantf  heSan; 
en  avatU  I  forwards  1 
▲veuve.    Fr.  advemie,  avemttj  an 

access,  passage,  or  entry  unto  a  place. — 
Cot.  Applied  in  R.  to  the  double  row  of 
trees  by  which  the  approach  to  a  house 
of  distinction  was  fonnerly  mariced.  Lat. 
venire,  to  come. 

To  Aver.  Lat  verus^  true ;  Fr.  av/rer^ 
to  maintain  as  true. 

Aver.  A  beast  (jf  the  plough.  The  Fr. 
avoir  (from  iuu'u-rr.  to  have),  as  wx  11  as 
Sp.  Ad^^,  was  used  in  the  sense  of  goods, 
possessions,  money.  This  in  Mid.  Lat. 
iaecame  auera,  or  awria. 

TaxMh  p.nctionc  quod  salvis  corporiTius  "mis 
et  averts  et  equis  ct  arniis  cum  pace  recedercnt, 
— Chart.  A.  D.  Z166.  In  istum  sanctum  locum, 
venimus  com  Averos  nnstros.  —  Chart.  H'vsp. 
A.  D.  819.  Et  fn  to(o  quantmn  Rex  Adelfonsas 
tenet  de  rcgc  Nav.irnr  mclion-t  cum  suo  proprio 
avert,  quantum  voluerit  et  potent. — Hoveden, 
in  Doe. 

Averii,  or  Avtria^  was  then  applied 
to  cattle  in  general,  as  the  principal  pos* 

session  in  early  times. 

Hoc  placitum  dilalionem  non  recipit  propter 
avtria,  i.  e.  animalia  nratft.  He  diu  detineantar 
j  inclusa. — Regiam  Majcsfnfrm.     Si  come  jeo 
I  bayle  k  un  home  mes  berbiis  a  campester,  ou 
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■Mi turtle  k  arerkiemctil  ooekt  mm 
— lillletoD. 

We  tiien  have  awria  etirruca,  beasts 

of  the  plough ;  and  the  word  aiu-r^  finally 
came  to  be  confined  to  the  signification 
of  cart-horses. 

*  Avera^.  i .  A  verage  is  explained  as 
duty  work  done  for  the  Lord  of  the  manor 
with  the  avers  or  draught  cattle  of  the 
tenants.  Scfendum  est  quod  unumquod- 
que  nvrragium  aestivale  debet  fieri  inter 
Hokday  et  gulam  Augusti. — Spehnan  in 
Due.  But  probably  flie  reference  to  ^ 
e--crs  of  the  tenant  may  be  a  mistaken 
accommodation.  From  Dan.  hof^  court, 
are  formed  havgcMrd^^t  manor  to  which 
a,  tenant  belongs ;  hmfarbeide  or  hoveri^ 
duty  work  to  which  the  tenant  was  bound ; 
h<n'ciiijf,  duly  days  on  which  he  was 
bound  to  service  for  the  Lord,  &c  Money 
paid  in  lieu  of  this  duty  work  is  called 
%^<rrr^ff^/.  corresponding  to  the  aver- 
penny  9(  onrmdrecords.  *Avtr-penny^  hoc 
est  c}uictum  esse  de  diversis  denariis  pro 
averagio  Domini  Regis.' — Rastal  in  Due. 

2.  In  the  second  place  average  is  used 
in  the  sense  of  'a  oonthbution made  by 
all  the  parties  in  a  sea-adventure  accord- 
ing to  tne  interest  of  each  to  make  eood 
a  specific  loas  incuned  for  die  benefit  of 
all.' — Worcester.  To  averaf^e  a  loss 
among  shippers  of  merchandise  is  to 
distribute  it  among  them  accofrding  to 
their  interest,  and  from  this  mercantile 
sense  of  the  term  it  has  come  in  ordinary 
language  to  signify  a  mean  value.  In 
tecfeng  the  derivation  of  average^  with 
its  continental  representatives,  Fr.  avaris, 
avarigf  It^  Sp.  avaria^  Du.  haveru% 
mftriff  G.  kaferiVi  kenferey^  averey^  the 
first  question  will  be  whether  we  are  to 
look  for  its  ori^  to  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  or  the  Mediterranean.  Now  ac- 
cording to  Mr  Marsh  the  word  docs  not 
occur  m  any  of  the  old  Scandinavian  or 
Teutonic  sea-codes,  even  in  the  chapters 
containing  provisions  for  apportioning 
the  loss  by  throwing  goods  overboard. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  of  very  old  stand- 
ing in  the  Mediterranean,  occurring  in 
the  Assises  de  Jerusalem,  cxlv,  Assises 
de  la  Baisse  Court  '£t  sachies  que 
odai  aver  ^oi  est  gele  no  doit  cstre  conte 
fots  tant  com  il  cousta  o  toutes  ses 
averies:*  and  know  that  any  goods  that 
are  -thrown  overboard  shall  only  be 
ledEoned  at  what  it  cost  with  ail  dutrges. 
The  old  Venetian  version  gives  as  the 
«)uivalent  of  avaries,  dasii  e  spese.  The 
derivation  ficom  on.  kaff  tiie  sea^  or  fimn 
intwa,  most  then  be  given  op. 
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The  general  meaning  of  the  word  is 
damage  by  accident  or  incidental  ex- 
penses incurred  by  ship  or  caigo  during 
the  voyage.  Fr.  grosses  amrittf  loss  by 
tempest,  shipwreck,  capture,  or  ransom; 
menues  avaries^  expenses  incurred  on 
entering  or  leaving  port,  harboor  duties, 
tonnage,  pilotage,  &c.  In  a  secondary 
sense  avarit  is  appUed  to  the  waste  or 
leakage  of  goods  in  Beeping,  the  and 
tear  of  a  machine*  &c — GatteL  S'ava-^ 
rier,  to  sufTcr  avarie,  to  become  dam- 
aged. In  the  Consulado  del  Mar  of  the 
middle  of  the  13th  century  the  notary  is 
authorized  to  take  pledges  from  every 
shipper  for  the  value  of  *  lo  nolit  h  les 
at/imW.'' the  freight  and  charges.  Marsh 
gives  other  instances  in  Spanish  and 
Cataionian  where  the  word  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  government  dtities  and  charges. 
*  Lo  receptor  de  les  haueries  de  les  C(Hn> 
positions  que  fii  la  Kej^ia  Cort,  y  lo  re- 
ceptor dels  salans  dels  Doctors  de  la 
Real  Audiencia,'  &c.— Drets  de  Cata- 
lunya,  a.  D.  1584.  In  the  Genoese  annals 
of  the  year  1413,  quoted  by  Muratori,  it 
is  sidd  that  Ae  Guelphs  enjoyed  the 
honours  and  benefices  of  the  city,  *  se- 
cundum ipsorum  numerum,  et  illud  quod 
in  paUicis  sohitionibus,  qusc  Averim 
dicuntur,  expendunt' 

Marsh  is  mclined  to  agree  with  Santa 
Rosa  in  deriving  the  word  from  the 
Turkish  avania^  propeily  signifying  aid* 
help,  but  used  in  the  sense  of  a  govern- 
ment exaction,  a  very  frequent  word  in 
the  Levant  The  real  origin  liowever  is 
.'\rab.  "d^var^  a  defect  or  flaw,  which  is 
the  technical  term  corresponding  to  Fr. 
avarh,    Kazomirski  renders  it  'vice. 


defaut,'  and  adds  an  example  of  its 
as  applied  to  'marchandise  qui  a  des 
defauts.'  The  primary  meaning  of  the 
word  would  thus  be  that  which  is  under- 
stood by  grosses  ovaries,  charges  for  ac- 
cidental damage,  from  whence  it  might 
easily  pass  to  ouer  charges. 

To  Avoid.  Properly  to  make  void  or 
empty,  to  make  of  none  et)'ect.  To  avoid 
a  eonHmty  to  UMlce  it  void,  and  hence  to 
escape  from  the  consequences  of  it.  To 
confess  and  a'ruu'd,  in  legal  phrase,  was  to 
admit  some  fact  alleged  by  the  adversary, 
and  then  to  make  tt  of  none  effect  by 
showing  that  it  does  not  bear  upon  the 


case. 


Tell  me  your  Cayth,  doe  you  UleefSthst  there 
a  living  God  that  is  miglily  to  paalrii  Ills 
enemies  ?  If  yoo  bdeeve  it,  say  unto  me,  esa 
gttdeyisefertotf«yrfrhytvengcsiio«?--BMBWS 

» 


IS 
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AVOIR-DU-POISE 


Here  die  word  may  be  interpreted 

either  way :  Can  you  devise  to  make  void 
his  vengeance,  or  to  escape  his  vengeance, 
showing  dearly  tfie  tnurwHtkm  to  die 
modern  meaning.  So  ill  tfie -ibiloiviDg 
passage  from  Milton  : — 

Not  diffident  of  thee  do  I  dissuade 

Thy  aljscnce  from  my  bight,  but  to  cs'oid 
Tbe  attempt  itself  ioieodcd  by  our  foe. 

To  mutid  was  also  used  as  Fr.  vrndfTf 
vider  la  MMumv,  Piedm.  voidd  ma  cd^  to 

clear  out  from  a  house,  to  make  it  empty, 
to  quit,  to  keep  away  from  a  place. 

Anno  H.  VII.  It  ww  enacted  that  all  SooQi 
dwelling  within  England  and  Wales  should  <nwd 
the  realm  within  40  dajl  of  proclamation  nude. 
— Kailsl.  ill  R. 

It  is  sinj^ular  that  we  should  thus  wit- 
ness the  development  within  the  S.  lan- 
guage of  a  word  agreeing  so  ck>sely  in 
sound  and  meaning  with  Lat.  evitare^ 
Fr.  dviter ;  but  in  cases  of  this  kind  it 
win,  I  believe,  often  be  found  that  the 
Latin  word  oiujr  cadUbiti  a  previous  ex- 
ample of  the  same  line  of  development 
from  one  original  root  I  cannot  but 
betieve  that  ue  radical  meaning  of  Lat. 
I'itare  is  to  give  a  iride  berth  to,  to  leave 
an  empty  space  between  oneself  and  the 
object  FV.  vwAA',  «US^  empty,  waste, 
vast,  wide,  free  from,  not  cumbered  or 
troubled  with.—  Cotgr.  To  shoot  ivide  of 
the  mark  is  to  miss,  to  avoid  the  mai^k  ; 
XUBQ.  ttff/,  empty  ;  «<////,  vacuitas.— Graff. 

Avoir-du-poiae.  The  ordinary  mea- 
sure of  weight.  OFr.  avoirs  dt  pois^ 
goods  that  sell  by  weight  and  not  by 
Bieasurement. 

To  Avow. — Avouch.  Under  the 
feudal  system,  wlien  the  right  of  a  tenant 
was  impugned  he  had  to  call  upon  his 
lord  to  come  forwards  and  defend  his 
right.  This  in  the  Latin  of  the  time  was 
cdled  adw$€are,  Fr.  smvol/r  d  ^raniie^ 
to  vouch  or  call  to  warrant.  Then  as 
the  calling  on  an  individual  as  lord  of 
the  fee  to  defend  the  right  of  the  tenant 
involved  the  admission  of  all  the  duties 
implied  in  feudal  tenancy,  it  was  an  aa 
jeuonsly  looked  after  br  tlie  lords,  and 
advocate^  or  the  eq^uivalent  Fr.  ai'otter, 
to  avow,  came  to  signify  the  admission 
by  a  tenant  of  a  certain  person  as  feudal 


Nihil  ab  co  sp  tcncre  in  fcodo  aut  quoquo 
modo  alio  udiocatat.  -(Z\\\on.  A.  D.  1296.  Ita 
tamen  quod  dictus  Episcopus  et  successorcs  sui 
nos  et  suocessores  nostros  Comites  FbuidriK  qui 
pro  tempore  fuerint,  si  indiguerint  attdHOk 
e^U,  nec  alium  dominum  scciilarem  potcrunt 
4tdMtmn.'-4Zhaix\A  A.  D.  1350.  Donee  advocaitu 
joatlx. at biiigiHiili aoslwr.  8<aL  LoalileHiida> 


AWARD 

1315. — ^until  he  sliall  be  acknowledged  as  our 
btirgess.  Kecognosocndo  aeu  profitendo  ab  iUis 
ea  tanquam  a  snperfaribut  n  tawre  mb  ^sis 

tadtm  advociindo,  proiit  in  qiiiliti-'lam  partibus 
Gallicanis  vulg.iriter  dicitur  1; .': v\v/-r.-— Concil- 
LuL,''ii:n   A.I).  1274.    A  ixrsf  nis  laicis  tanquam 

k  supehoribus  ea  quae  ab  Kccleaa  teoeot  advotf 
amfttm  iwwwi   h,n,  131$.  la  Dae. 

Finally,  with  some  grammatical  con- 
fusion, Lat.  advocare^  and  E.  avow  or 
avouch^  came  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of 
performing  the  part  of  the  vomcMm  or 
p>crson  called  on  to  defend  the  right  im- 
pugned. Kt  predict!  Vice-comttes  advo* 
ami  (maintain)  ptsediclnm  attachkMH 
amentum  justum,  eo  quod,  &c.  —  Lib. 
Alb.  406.  To  avow,  to  justify  a  thing 
ahneady  done,  to  maintain  or  justify,  to 
affirm  resohiteljr  or  boldlj,  to 
Bailey. 

 1. 


h.ircfncrrl  poncr  ':\veep  him  from  mydlgfalv 

And  bid  my  will  uvjuih  it.— Macbeth. 

Avowtery,  Avowterer.    The  very 

common  change  of  d  into  v  converted 
Lat.  adulterium  into  It.  avolt^n'o,  avol- 
teria^  avolUro.  Hence  avolteratore^ 
Prov.  av^ulradaify  OB.  a/vtwUrer^  an 
adulterer.  A  d  was  sometimes  inserted  ; 
OFr.  avouUrty  advouUrt,  avotre^  OB* 
adtmuttf  y  adtilt^ry. 

Award.  The  primitive  sense  of  ward 
is  shown  in  the  It  guardare,  Fr.  re' 
garder^  to  look.  Hence  Roue  hi  es- 
warder  (answering  in  form  to  E.  award)^ 
to  inspect  goods,  and,  incidentally,  to 
pronounce  them  good  and  marketable ; 
eswardntTy  an  inspector. — Hecart. 

An  award  is  accordingly  in  the  first 
place  the  taking  a  matter  into  considera- 
tion and  pronooncing  judgment  upon  it, 
but  in  liter  times  the  designation  has 
been  transferred  exclusively  to  the  con- 
seouent  judgment 

In  like  manner  in  OB.  ttui  veri>  4?  bak 
is  very  often  found  in  the  sense  of  con- 
sideration, deliberation,  determination^ 
award,  decision.  When  William  Rulus 
was  in  difficulties  with  his  brother  Rolx^rt, 
about  the  partition  of  the  Conqueror's 
inheritance  he  determined  to  go  to  the 
King  of  fnnce  to  submit  the  matter  to 
his  award.  He  says  (in  Peter  Langtofl, 
p.  86) : 

Hieiftiie  an  T  oonea  fa  wile  atyawsw  1 

The  londrs  that  we  hSTO  BOaMn  10  ' 

shall  be  leued, 
And  at  your  jugement  I  will  stand  and  do 
With  thi  that  it  be  ent  (ended)  the  itttf  Utuen  us 

tuo. 

Philip  said,  blithely,  and  sent  his  messengers 
Tilie  Inffioiid  to  the  deisy,  erics,  t>arons,tbcrpenL 

AadaifidlftfaalwiUsiaadlotlM  " 
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AWE 

— wiMJt  kMldng  it  used  exactly  in  the 

jcnse  of  the  modern  award. 

These  senses  of  look  are  well  exempli- 
fied in  a  passage  from  R.  G.  p.  567. 

To  chew afaciriie SMB hB  M«fr  toB 

Three  bishops  and  dme  bwoM  Ch«  wiSHt  that 

there  were — 
And  bot  hii  ndght  aoondi,  lh«t  bfi  the  legate 

took. 

And  Sir  Hcnnr  of  Ahnaioe  flgliiC  and  law  to  look — 
Tbo  let  tbo  king  someni  age  the  Tiweadur 
Next  before  All  Hallow  tide  as  bis  coaaeil  Uni, 
Bishops  and  Abbots  and  Priors  tlien-to^ 
Erles  and  Barons  and  Knightcs  also, 
That  hii  «cm  at  NortlMiii|iloB  to  bwr  and 


at 


To  dw  iRMv^dKM  t««ho  of  llw  slate  of  the 

loode. 

—to  the  amtd  or  detcnpination  of  these 
twelve. 

Tliere  it  was  dispeopled  the  edict  I  wis 

That  was  the  tan  of  Kodngiratth,  dial  waa  lo ! 

TMl*****  Aodldofl^b 

ThaTS  fheUe  i«e  the  King  bo*  die  Eri  of 

l^icptre  one  : 
Ac  that  all  the  othere  bad  agen  all  bor  lond. 
Other  bor  hein  that  date  w«n»  bat  that  die  King 

in  hi*  hand 
It  hidde  to  an  tefoi  dMt  then  ikitd  wa% 
Fi^-e  year  aoan  and  aoM  tar,  ever  op  hit 

trespaa.  * 

Chnid  tefut  par  agari  dn  fieeontea.— lib. 
Aibus.  I.  xMg,  &tet4V«vdy«|eWinaina,A6«^ 

lb.  110. 

Conseillez  niei,  si  ts^tdtM 

Qa'  en  eeneit  al  regne  honorable. 

Beaoit.  Chroo.  Norm.  6135. 

Awtt.   Fear,  dread,  reverence 

transferred  to  the  cause  of  fear,  assuming 
the  signification  of  anger,  discipline  chas- 
tisement 

Bot  her  den  senrant  (Una's  LioQ)IUI  of  kingly  aw 
Jad  hi^  dlKlaine,  wbenaa  his  iovandae  <uaie 
80  noStf  haadhri  \ff  her  fce  be  saw, 
ymk  fapof  Jaws  full  gredy  at  him  came. 

AS.  fgf,  oga^  fgisii-t   Goth,   agis,  fear 
dread,  ojgan^  to  fear^  o^an^  to  threaten 
terrify,  ON.  agiy  disaphne,  agir^  terrible 
cfgia,  to  be  an  object  of  wonder  or  fear 
nur  trgiry  I  am  amazed,  I  am  terrified 
ogHy  terror ;  Sw,  dial,  aga^  fear  ;  agasam^ 
hightful,  awsome;  Dan.  ave,  chastise- 
ment, correction,  awe,  fear,  discipline. 
At  staae  under  eens  ave^  to  stand  in  awe 
iA  one  ;  at  hoUe  i  straeng  tfM^  to  keep  a 
strict  hand  over.    Gr.  ayj;,  wonder,  aytio- 
|iai,  aya{o|ia*,  to  wonder  at,  to  be  angry. 
Avgrfm.  Decimal  arithmetic. 

Then  satte  summc 
As  sipbre  doth  in  awgrym. 
That  noddia  place 
'ad  no  tUiiffanulith. 
PoUlkal  AesBs,  Cam.  Soc.  p.  414. 


AWK 


I  reken,  I  counte  by  eyfeis  of  «V7s>  .*  Je  cn- 
chiflfre.  lahallreimitqmQrnMslqranlaonnMb 
or  jron  esa  cast  it  cms  d^t  oountert.  Psingr* 

Sp.  t^umritmOy  from  Al  Khoivdrezmi, 
the  surname  of  tlio  Arabian  alj^cbrist,  the 
translation  of  whose  work  was  the  means 
of  ultroducing  the  decimal  notatioii  into 
Europe  in  the  12th  century. 

Airauip*.  To  dismav ;  properly,  to 
take  away  the  breath  with  aatonutooiti 
to  stand  m  breathless  astonishment 

Ah  my  dear  gossip,  answered  then  the  ape, 
Deeply  do  your  sad  words  my  wits  awhape. 
Mother  HoUiaid's  tale  in  Boucher. 

W.  ckwaffy  a  gust  ;  Lith.  kwapas^ 
breath ;  Goth.  ofhvapjaHy  on.  kefia^  to 
choke,  to  suffocate;  Goth,  afhve^man^ 
ON',  kafna,  to  be  duAed ;  Sw.  fptrf, 
choking,  oppressive. 

Awk. — Awkward.  Perverted,  per- 
verse, indirect,  left-handed,  unskilful.  To 
ring  the  bells  awk  is  to  ring  them  back- 
wards. 

They  with  awkward  judgment  put  the  chief 
point  of  godliness  in  outward  things,  as  in  the 
choice  or  meats,  and  neglect  those  things  that 
1 10  of  the  soul. — Udal  in  R. 

That  which  we  hi  Greek  call  Apvt^fU,  that 
is  to  saj,  00  die  mmk  or  Ml  hand,  diej  say  in 

Ladnsillistnun.— Holland,  Pliny  in  R. 

The  word  seems  formed  from  ON.  tf/J 
Lat.  o^,  £.  of,  ofy  signifying  deviatUm, 
enmy  ttie  final  k  being  an  adjectival 
termmation.  Thus,  ON.  af-gata,  iter  de- 
vium,  divortium  ;  af-krokj-,  diverticulum, 
a  side  way ;  ofugr^  inversus,  stntsler ; 
bfiig-flciri,  a  ftat-fish  with  eyes  on  the 
left  side  ;  d/ug-nt/ni,  a  name  given  from 
antiphrasis  ;  b/ug-ordy  verbum  obHquam, 
impertinens,  offensum ;  b/gti,  to  change, 
degenerate.  Sw.  a/wig,  inside  out,  averse, 
disinclined,  awkward,  unskilful ;  a/adff' 
handy  the  back  of  the  band.  Dan. 
crooked,  preposterous,  perverse. 

G.  ab  in  composition  indicates  the  con- 
trary or  negation ;  aiifrumi,  abyss,  bot- 
tomless pit  ;  abgo/ty  false  god  ;  abhold^ 
unkind  ;  abUrtun^  to  unlearn ;  aber' 
glaubcy  false  bdief;  aher-papsty  abit^ 
konigy  false  pope,  false  king.  In  abeny 
inside  out. — Schmcller.  In  Flemish  we 
see  the  passage  towards  the  m  or  Tt'  of 
awk;  tfttfJuyw^alMlirdanarratio,  scnno 
absonus  ;  nue  gaen,  one  hnngheti,  &c.  • 
auer  ghcloovcy  perverted  belief,  supersti- 
tion ;  auer-kands^  0u*r  hands  (as  Sw. 
afwig-hand)y  manu  avcrsA,  prseposterd ; 
avtr-rtcAi,  ovtr^recht^  contrarius  recto^ 
praepostems,  sinister ;  awmisy  atur-mUt^ 
toohsh,  mad. 

The  different  G.  forms  are  very  numer- 
ous ;  OHG.0^Myi,a^aA,aversus,perversus, 
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AWL 


BABE 


sinister ;  Q.  dlaL  abichy  ahechf  Shicht^ 
abechigy  cnvech^  awechi  {alles  thut  er 
aweckif  he  does  everything  a'wkly)^  effigy 
affiky  afty  aftiky  and  s^aia  ahcA,  dpiscn^ 
epschy  verkehrt,  linkisch,  link,  and  in 
Netherlandish,  ^rtrj,  aefs,  obliquus  ; 
aafschy  ae/sch^  aafscfulyky  aversus,  pre- 
postenis,  oontrarius. — Kil. 

Awl.  ON.  air;  G.  ahU^  OHG.  atama^ 
aiasMOf  Du.  elstt  Fr.  aUstu^  It.  Usina, 

Awn.  A  scale  or  husk  of  anything, 
the  beard  of  com.  on.  o/ptf  agnir^  chaff, 
straw,  mote  ;  Dan.  avMtj  Gr.  ix*** 
Esthon.  aEgaHf  chaff. 

*  Jkwamg.  Awmmg  (sea  tenn),  a  sail 
or  tarpau  lin  hung  over  any  part  of  a  ship. 
Traced  by  the  Rev.  J.  Davies  to  the 
PI.  D.  havenunZy  from  haven^  a  place 
where  one  is  sheltered  from  wind  and 
rain,  shelter,  as  in  the  lee  of  a  l^uilding 
or  bush.  But  it  should  be  observed  that 
kavenmng  is  not  used  in  the  sense  of 
awnings  and  it  is  more  probable  that  it 
is  identical  with  Fr.  auvent^  Mid.  Lat. 
auvannay  a  penthouse  of  cloth  before  a 
8bop>window,  &c. — C6t 

Aze.  AS.  acase^  eax,  Goth.  aguizi\ 
MBO.  (tclust  G.  HckeSy  ax,  axt^  ON.  bin, 
Gr.  AC'yii,  Lat  axia  for  Mtku 

Axiom.    Gr.  a  proposition, 

maxim,  from  to  consider  worthy, 

to  postulate. 

Axle.  Lat.  mxis^  Gr.  iW^y  the  centre 
on  which  a  wheel  turns  or  drivcSk  Gr. 
ayw.  Lat.  agOy  to  urge  for\vards. 

Aye  is  used  in  two  senses  : 

1.  Ever,  always,  as  in  the  espRSsion 
for  ever  and  aye  ;  and 

2.  As  an  affinnative  particle,  synon- 
ymous with/iM  and  jwr. 


The  priinitive  image  seems  to  consist 

in  the  notion  of  continuance,  duration, 
expressed  in  Goth,  by  the  root  aiv.  Aivs, 
time,  age,  the  wmrld  ;  ta^'vjaM,  to  out* 
last  ;  au  aiT'a  i>i  nfvin,  for  ever ;  ni  im 
aiva,  ntaiv,  never.  Lat.  crvum,  a-tas; 
Gr.  oui,  eui,  always  ;  amvy  an  age.  OHG. 
io,  to;  G.>,  ever,  always ;  AS.  ifcw,  «/ 
OSwed.  at  all,  ever. 

The  passage  from  the  notion  of  con- 
tinuance^  endurance,  to  that  of  asseveia- 
tion,  may  be  exemplified  bv  the  ose  of 
the  O.  y>,  j'a ;  fe  und  je,  for  ever  and 
ever  ;  von  je  iur^  from  all  time  ;  wer  hat 
es  je  geseheuy  who  has  ever  seen  it  Das 
ist  jc  7L<ahr,  that  is  certainly  true  ;  rr  ist 
j£  nUht  rechty  it  is  certainly  not  right ; 
es  koMH  ja  eituH  irreny  every  one  may 
be  mistaken ;  ikut  es  doeh  ja  muJUy  hy 
no  means  do  it.  In  the  same  way  the 
Italian^iny  «<7M^'a,  certainly  not  From 
this  use  of  the  word  to  imply  the  un- 
broken and  universal  application  of  a 
proposition,  it  became  adopted  to  stand 
by  itself  as  an  aftinnative  answer,  equiv- 
alent to,  certainly,  even  so,  just  so.  In 
like  manner  the  Lat.  e/iam  had  thelbfOe 
of  certainly,  yes  indeed,  yes. 

In  Frisian,  ^as  in  Enghsh,  are  two 
forms,  My  like  ay€y  coming  nearer  to  tiie 
original  root  ail',  and  ^<t,  corresponding 
to  G.  je^jay  AS.  g€a,  E.  yea.  In  j^es  we 
have  tlue  remains  of  an  affix,  s£  or  si, 
which  in  AS.  was  also  added  to  the 
negative,  giving  tuse,  no,  as  well  as  jeu, 
yes. 

Asure.    It.  aszutroy  eoMwhi  Sp.. 

Port.  mill.  From  Pers.  lasur^  whence 
iapis  lasuli,  the  sapphire  of  the  ancients. 
— ^Diei. 


B 


To  Babblo.   Fr.  boHOery  Du.  boMeny 

hfbelcn,  confundi  re  verba,  blaterare,  gar- 
rire  ;  Gr.  j3a/3a{i(v.  Ki!.  From  the  syl- 
lables bay  bay  reprcsentmg  the  movement 
of  the  lips,  with  the  element  «f  or  /  repre- 
senting continuation  or  action.  Fris. 
bdbein  or  bobble  is  when  children  make  a 
noise  with  their  lips  by  sounding  the 
voice  and  jerking  down  the  underlip  with 
the  finger. — Outzen.  The  Tower  of  Babel 
was  the  tower  of  babblement,  of  confused 
speech. 

On  the  same  principle  a  verb  nf  the 
same  meaning  with  bahbl*  was  formed  on 
the  syllabic  tna. 


And  sat  softly  adoim 
And  Mid  my  byleve 
And  so  I  hahUde  on  my  beclei» 
They  broui^luc  me  aslep©-— 
On  this  matere  I  might 
Mamekm  ftiU  long.— P.  P. 
See  Baboon. 

Babe.  The  simplest  articulations,  and 
those  whidt  are  readiest  caught  by  the 
infant  mouth,  are  the  syllables  formed  by 
the  vowel  a  with  the  primary  consonants 
of  the  labial  and  dental  classes,  especially 
the  former ;  may  bay  pay  nOy  da,  to.  Oat 
of  these,  therefore,  is  very  generally 
i  formed  the  limited  vocabulary  required 
1  at  the  earliest  period  of  in£uit  life,  com* 
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prising  the  names  for  father,  mother,  in- 
f:\nt,  breast,  food.  Thus  in  the  nursery 
Ling u age  of  the  Norman  English 
moMf/M,  Ma,  are  the  fiitiber,  nMuer, 
and  infant  respectively,  the  two  latter  of 
which  Dass  into  mammv  and  babbv^  babyt 
Mr,  inifle  Uie  last,  witfa  a  nasal,  forms 
tfie  It.  bamhim^ 

In  Saxon  English  father  is  dada^  daddy ^ 
dad,  answering  to  the  Goth,  atta^  as  papa 
to  HcfalW  ^tmU 

Lat.  mamma  is  applied  to  the  breast, 
tbe  name  of  which,  in  £.  pap.  Lat.  pa- 
piOa,  agrees  with  the  name  for  £ither. 
Papa  was  in  I-atin  the  word  with  which 
inuints  demanded  food,  whence  £.  pap. 

BbI»ooil  The  syllables  ba^pa,  natur- 
ally uttered  in  the  opening  of  tne  lips,  are 
used  to  signify  as  well  the  motion  of  the 
lips  in  taUking  or  otherwise,  as  the  lips 
themselves,  especially  lane  or  movable 
lips,  the  lips  of  a  beast.  Thus  we  have 
c.  diaL  babbelH^  babbem,  bapperH  (San- 
ders), merbm  (Schmidt),  to  babble,  talk 
much  or  imperfectly  ;  e.  MerHpped^ 
having  large  lips ;  G.  dial  kMe,  Fris. 
kibbe,  Mantnan  kMi,  Mbio,  the  chops, 
mouth,  snout,  lips  ;  Fr.  baboyer^  babiner^ 
to  move  or  play  with  the  lips,  babini",  the 
hp  of  a  beast ;  babion^  baboin.  It.  bab- 
bmino^  a  baboon,  an  axymal  with  large 
ugly  lips  when  compared  with  those  of  a 
man. 

Baclieiflr. .  Apparently  from  a  Celtic 

root.  w.  bachgen^  a  boy,  bachi^cties^  a 
young  girl,  bacJUs,  a  Uttle  darling,  bach- 
igyitt  ^  very  Uttle  thing,  from  badi,  little. 
From  the  foregoing  we  pass  to  ue  Fr. 
bacelUybacelote^  baaule^bachdettf,  a  young 
girL  servant,  apprentice  ;  baceller,  to 
make  love^  to  serve  as  apprentice,  to 
commence  a  study  ;  bacc/erie,  youth  ; 
bacJiela^e,  apprenticeship,  art  and  study 
of  chivurv.  Hence  by  a  secondbury  form- 
ation bacneler,  bachelard^  bacheiitr,  young 
man,  aspirant  to  knighthood,  apprentice 
to  arms  or  sciences.  A  badlehr  of  arts 
is  a  young  man  admitted  to  the  ck  grce  of 
apprentice  or  student  of  arts,  but  not  yet 
a  nuister.  In  ordinary  £.  it  has  come  to 
s  ig  n  1  f >  an  immarried  man.  Prov.  Aaoi/ar, 
bachallier^  was  used  of  the  young  student, 
young  soldier,  young  unmarried  man. 
Thau  as  ui  the  case  m  many  other  words 
iignitying  boy  or  youth,  it  is  applied  to  a 
tCfvant  or  one  in  a  subordinate  condition. 

Vos  e  mrn  fiesetx  per  totz  lauzar, 
\'os  com  senher  e  mi  com  bacalar : 
— ^jrou  asd  1  made  ouixlves  praised  amoqg  all, 
SB  \jshA»  and  I  as  nrantt  sr  sqpilnw 

Tlie  fimdions  of  n  knigbft  were  com- 


plete when  he  rode  at  the  head  of  his  re- 
tainers assembled  under  his  banner, 
which  was  expressed  by  the  term  'lever 
bannidre.'  So  long  as  he  was  unable  to 
take  this  step,  either  from  insufficient  age 
or  poverty,  he  would  be  considered  only 
as  an  apprenCfoe  in  diivalry,  and  was 
called  a  linight  bachelor,  just  as  the  outer 
barrister  was  only  an  apprentice  at  the 
law,  whatever  his  age  might  be.  Tbo 
bacadarH  oi  the  south  of  Fiance  and  notdi 
of  Spain  seem  quite  unconnected.  They 
were  the  tenants  of  a  larger  kmd  of  farm, 
called  baccalariay  were  redu>ned  as  mr- 
tici,  and  were  bound  to  certain  duty  work 
for  their  lord.  There  is  no  appearance 
in  the  passages  cited  of  dieir  hsnring  bad 
any  military  character  whatever.  One 
would  suspect  that  the  word  might  be 
Basque  ongin. 

Back,  1.  ON.  bak;  Lith.  ^ah\.  The 
part  of  the  body  opfK)site  to  the  face, 
turned  away  from  the  face.  The  root 
seems  preserved  in  Bohem.  paHH,  to 
twist ;  rol.  paicvt'  st\  to  warp  (of  wood), 
to  bend  out  of  shape ;  wsdaJk,  wrong, 
backwards,  inside  outwards ;  paknd, 
malice,  spite,  perversity  ;  opak,  the  wrong 
way,  awry,  cross ;  opaczny^  wrong,  per- 
verted ;  Russ.  opaJeOf  naopako,  wrong ; 
paid  in  composition,  equivalent  to  Lat 
re,  again  ;  paki-buitie,  regeneration.  So 
in  £.  to  give  a  thing  back  is  to  give  it 
again,  to  give  it  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  that  in  which  it  was  formerly  given, 
and  with  us  too  the  word  is  frocjiu-ntly 
used  in  die  moral  sense  of  perverted, 
bad.  A  back-friend  is  a  perverted  frSBOd, 
one  who  does  injury  unaer  the  cover  of 
friendship  ;  to  back-slide,  to  shde  out  of 
the  right  path,  to  fall  into  error ;  OM. 
bak-radudur,  ill-counselled  ;  Esthon. 
pahha-jbool,  the  back  sicU^  wrong  side ; 
pakkOjbnA,  ill-disposed ;  Fin.  Lap. paka, 
bad  ;  OHG.  abah,  abuh,  apah,  apuh,  aver- 
sus, perversus, sinister;  a^a^<^,aversari, 
abominari ;  Goth.  Huks,  backwards. 

Back,  2.  A  second  meaning  of  Back 
is  a  brewcr^s  vat,  or  large  open  tub  for 
containing  beer.  The  word  is  widely 
spread  in  the  sense  of  a  wide  open  vessel. 
Bret,  bac^  a  boat ;  Vx.  bac,  a  flat  wide 
ferry  boat ;  Du.  back,  a  trough,  bowl, 
manger,  cistern,  bosui  of  a  feuntaui,  flat- 
bottomed  boat,  body  of  a  wagon,  pit  at 
the  theatre ;  Dan.  bakke,  a  tray.  Of  this 
the  It  baein»  is  the  diminutive,  whence 
£.  basin,  bason;  It.  badmeUa^  a  AmrM/, 
or  bason-shaped  helmet. 

Baokot.  In  the  N.  of  E.  a  coal-hod, 
from  Am^  in  the  lenie  of  a  wide  Qfcn 
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vessel ;  Rouchi,  bac  d  ovAMk^Htatt. 

The  Fr.  baquet  is  a  tub  or  pail. 

Backgammon.  From  Dan.  boMa 
(also  kMM^rti)^  a  tray,  taAgammm,  a 

game,  ma)'  doubtless  be  explained  the 
game  of  Baik-i^ammon,  which  is  con- 
spicuously a  tray-game^  a  game  played 
on  A  tray-ebaped  board,  ^though  the 
word  docs  not  actually  appear  in  the  Dan. 
dictionaries.  It  is  exceedingly  likely  to 
liava  come  down  to  iit  fiooi  onrNofncm 
ancettors,  who  devoted  much  of  their 
long  winter  evenings  to  games  of  tables. 

I'o  make  or  leave  a  blot  at  Backgam- 
mon is  to  nncover  one  of  your  ni«v  to 
leave  it  liable  to  be  taken,  an  expression 
not  explicable  by  the  E.  sense  of  the  word 
blot  But  the  Sw.  bhtt^  Dan.  hlot^  is 
naked,  exposed ;  bUU*  s^,  to  expose 

oneself ;  Sw.  ^ora  d/o//,  at  Backgammon, 
to  make  an  exposed  point,  to  make  a  blot. 

Bacon.  OFr.  bacon;  bacquur^2.  sty- 
fed  hog ;  ODu.  bofcke,  backe^  a  pig ; 
baecken-vleeschy  baeck-vleesch,  pork,  ba- 
con. The  term  seems  propolv  to  liave 
been  applied  to  a  fiuted  hog  and  his  flesh 
cured  for  keeping,  'porcus  saginatus, 
ttstulatus  et  salitus,  et  petaso  aut  perna.' 
—Due  in  V.  Baco.  The  word  may  ac- 
cofdingly  be  deilved  from  Bret,  pi^ka^ 
to  feed,  w,  /.7«;c">  feeding  or  fattening, 
pasg-d-ii>rch,  p^si^-hwch^  a  fatted  hog. 
The  s  is  lost  in  Fr.  pacage^  pasture  or 
leeding-gnMmd,  Mid.I^at.  V^irata,  ftaga- 
gitim,  pagnagium  (Carp.),  pannage  or 
pawna^e,  duty  paid  for  feieding  animals, 
especially  hogs,  in  the  Lord's  rorests. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  suspici- 
ous resemblance  to  Du.  baggcle,  brgge, 
Ptg.  bacoro,  a  young  pig,  Piedra,  biga^  a 

sow. 

Bad.  G.  blne^  Du.  boos^  malus,  pravus, 
pcrversus,  malignus.  Pers.  bud.^  bad. 
Unconnected,  i  bcBeve^  with  Goth. 
bant  lis,  tasteless,  insipid. 

Badge.  A  distinctive  mark  of  office 
or  service  worn  conspicuously  on  the 
dren,  often  the  coat  of^ arms  of  the  prin- 
cipal under  whom  the  person  wearing  the 
badge  is  placed.  Du.  busse^  stadt-wapcn, 
spinther,  monile  quod  in  humeris  tabel- 
larii  et  cadocestores  ferunt.— Kil.  Bage 
or  hngge  of  armys— banidium.--  Pr.  Pm. 
Perhaps  the  earliest  introduction  of  a 
badge  would  be  the  red  cross  aewed  on 
their  shoulders  by  the  cmsaders  as  a 

token  of  iht-ir  calling. 

But  on  his  breast  a  bloody  cross  he  wore. 
The  dear  iwawMance  of  his  absent  Lord, 
For  whose  sweet  sake  that  glorioot  he 
wore. — ¥.  Q. 


•  8AI>G£R 

Crucem  assnmere  dicfbnntur  (sajrs  Ducansfe) 
qui  ad  sacra  bella  prufeccuri  Cnicis  symtKilum 
pallib  suis  eusuehant  et  affigebant  in  signum 
votiva  illius  expeditionis. — Franctaudientes  talia 
eloquia  prodnus  in  deztra  Heoese  Cruces  suert 
scapula. 

The  sign  of  the  cross,  then,  was  in 
the  first  instance,  *  assumentum,'  a  patch, 
botch,  or  bodge  ;  boetsen^  interpolarc, 
omare,  ang.  botche^  bodge. — KiL  G.  batn^ 
batze^  botzcn,  a  dab  or  Tump  of  something 
soft,  a  coarse  patch  —  Sanders  ;  Bav, 
patschen^  to  Since  with  something  flat,  as 
the  hand,  to  dabble  or  paddle  in  the  wet. 
n.  bntzen,  to  dabble,  to  patch. — Sanders. 
The  radical  notion  of  patchy  badge^  will 
thus  be  something  fastened  on,  as  a  dab 
of  mud  thrown  against  a  wall  and  stick- 
ing there.  Hence  we  find  bodged  used 
by  Sliakespeare  in  the  sense  of  dabbled. 

Their  hands  and  fiwea  wars  all  Itigti  wiA 

blood. —Macbeth. 

The  Sc.  form  baugie,  however,  does  not 
well  a|^]^  with  U&e  foregoing  deriva- 
tion. 

Hii  sddavng  schefld  >»ith  his  tm^  (MM 
tnkebe.— D.  V.  50.  13. 

Badger.  This  word  is  used  in  two 
senses,  apparently  distinct,  via.  in  that  of 
a  coni<deuer,  or  carrier,  one  wlaibosilhl 

up  com  in  the  market  for  the  purpose  of 
selling  it  in  other  places  ;  and  secondly, 
as  the  name  of  the  quadniped  so  csBed. 

Now  we  have  Fr.  bladter,  a  cnm-dcalcT 
(marchand  de  grain  qui  approvisionne 
les  marches  dos  de  mulcts — Hecart), 
die  diminutive  of  which  (according  to  the 
analogy  of  bledicr^  blaier^  belonging  to 
corn,  bUUrU^  Urre  de  blairie^  corn  coun- 
try) would  hie  bkdrtauy  the  actual  desig* 
nation  of  the  quadruped  badger  in  the 
same  language,  which  would  thus  signify 
a  little  corn-dealer,  in  allusion  doubtless 
to  some  of  the  habits  of  that  anitmil^  with 
which  the  spread  of  Cultivation  has  made 
us  little  faniiliar. 

But  Ibfdier,  .there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  E.  badger,  whether  in  the  sense  of  a 
corn-dealer  or  of  the  quadruped,  is  di- 
rectly descended  from  the  Fr.  bladier, 
the  corrupt  pronunciation  of  wbidi,  in 
analogy  with  soldier,  soli^c-r,  sodger, 
would  be  bloiiger ;  and  though  the 
omission  of  the  /  in  such  a  case  is  a 
somewhat  unfiuniliar  change,  yet  many 
instances  may  be  given  of  synonjins 
differing  onlv  in  the  preservation  (or  in- 
sertion as  tne  case  may  be)  orointeloa 
of  an  /  after  an  initial  b  or  p.  Thus  Du. 
baffen  and  blaffetty  to  bark  ;  paveit  tt  and 
pTaveien^  to  pave ;  pattijn  and  plattijn^  a 
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skait  or  patten  ;  ht4tse  and  blutse,  a  bruise, 
boil  ;  E.  botchy  or  blotch;  baber-lipped, 
and  MMer  lipped^  having  large  ungainly 
lips  ;  faggedy  tired,  from  Jiaggedy  Fr.  bette 
and  bUiU^  beets ;  BerrL^//^  de  piuie,  a 
ueHlug  »lKmerofrain,sc  aiWyigcet ; 
Kouchi,  basse'r,  Fr.  b/(User,  to  foment. 

To  Baffle,  1.  To  baffUf  to  foil  or 
render  inefrectual  the  eflorts  of  another, 
must  be  distinguished  from  Fr.  bafouery 
OE.  bafful,  to  treat  ignominiously.  Baffle^ 
in  the  foraier  sense,  is  one  of  a  series  of 
nmilar  forms,  baffle^  faMe,  haffle,  mafflgy 
fmmbUy  signifying  in  the  first  instance 
imiierfect  speakii^,  stammering,  then 
iuiperfbct  actioii  ov  oUwr  IcuidB,  triflmg, 
domg  something  without  settled  purpose 
or  decisive  effect  We  may  cx\&^/afflt\ 
to  stutter,  stammer,  to  fumble,  saunter, 
trifle  ;  hafity  to  stammer,  falter ;  ntaffie, 
to  stammer,  to  mumble  ;  the  term  seems 
to  be  applied  to  any  action  suffering  from 
impediments.— Hal  To  baffle^  to  speak 
thick  and  inarticulately,  to  handle  clum- 
sily.—Forby.  Swiss  baffdn.  nwjj^elny  to 
dwtter,  talk  idly;  Roadn  bafliery  to 
slobber,  stammer,  talk  idly. 

We  pass  from  the  notion  of  imperfect 
speech  to  that  of  imperfect,  inenectual 
action,  when  we  speaK  of  light  baffling 
winds,  changeable  winds  not  serving  the 
purpose  of  navigation.  '  For  hours  pre- 
viously the  ill-fated  ship  was  seen  bi^0mg 
with  a  gale  from  the  N.W.  :  *  i.  c.  strug- 
gVuag  inefiectually  with  it — Times,  Feb. 
37,  i86a  'ToiroatpuiiMMecui  itbeto 
juggle  and  Aj^lbratiiiie to  trifle; — 
Barrow. 

Finally,  m  a  fiictithre  sense,  it  signifies 
to  cause  another  to  act  in  an  inef^ctual 
manner,  to  foil  his  efforts.  To  hoffft\  to 
stammer,  to  change,  to  vary,  to  prevent 
any  one  froni  doing  n  tiiinff^HaL  So 
to  hahble,  to  stammer,  to  speak  con- 
liisedly,  and,  in  a  factitive  sense,  to  reduce 
to  a  state  of  perplexity.  T9htkMhi^%» 
be  perplexed  or  nonplussed,  foiled  in  any 
undertaking. — Jam.  Su^ 

8.  OB.  baffuly  Fir.  bafouert  to  hood- 
wink, deceive,  baffle,  msgraccL  lumdlc 
basely  in  terms,  give  reproachful  words 
unto. —  Cot.  The  Fr.  verb  may  be  actu- 
ally borrowed  from  the  E.  baffuly  which 
seems  to  have  been  applied  to  a  definite 
mode  of  disgracing  a  man.  indicated  by 
Han  as  in  we  among  the  Scots. 

And  furthermore  the  erle  bad  the  herauld  to 
Si^tohtomailar.  thatif  befiDr  htaputlupt  not 
Ml  sppolntawiat;  Umb  he  was  eoalCBt  ditt  the 
SeOlS  should  ht^l  him,  which  is  a  crrcat  ro- 
pwsih  among  Uw  Scots,  and  is  used  when  a 
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man  Is  openly  perjured,  and  then  they  make  of 
him  an  image  pobitsd  nvafwd  wldi  dw  beds 

upward,  with  his  name,  wondering,  crying  and 
blowing  out  of  [on  ?]  hiffl  with  horns  in  the  most 

despiteful  manner  they  can.    In  token  that  be  il 
to  be  exiled  the  company  of  all  good  creatares. 

Again,  in  the  F.  Q. 
First  he  his  beanl  did  shave  and  foully  shent, 
Then  from  him  reft  bis  shield,  and  it  r'eoTent 
And  blotted  oat  his  arms  with  ftlahood  Meet; 

And  himself  haffuld,  and  his  armcs  un!i<>r?t 
And  broke  his  sword  in  twayn  and  all  hb  armour 
sperst. 

Now  the  Sc.  has  bauch,  baugh,  baach 
{fh  guttiual),  repulsive  to  the  taste,  bad, 
sorry,  faiefiecthr&  A  bmtdt  twdfwnsn,  a 
Sony  tradesman ; 

Without  estate 
A  youth,  though  sprung  firam  Uogs,  looks  iMtfA  * 
and  blate. — Ramsay  in  Jam. 

Beauty  but  bounty's  but  bauch.  Beauty 
without  goodness  is  good  for  nothing. 
To  bauchliy  bachU,  basklij  is  then,  to 

distort,  to  misuse  ;  to  baucftlc  shoon,  to 
tread  them  awry  ;  a  bauchle y  an  old  shoe, 
whatever  is  treated  witib  contenqit  or 

derision. 

One  who  is  set  up  as  the  butt  of  a 
company  or  a  laughing-stock  is  said  to 
be  made'  a  bauchle  of;  to  boMdUt,  tO  treat 

contemptuously,  to  vilify. 

Wallace  lay  still  quhfll  forty  dayis  was  gayn 
And  fyvc  atour,  hot  p<^rancc  saw  he  nayn 
Battaill  till  haifl",  as  (hair  promyss  was  maid 
He  girt  display  again  his  baner  braid  ; 
Rapreiffy  t  Edward  lycht  grat^  of  tUl  tiling, 
Dawchyllyt  his  seyll.  blew  OVt  OB  dsM  fids  king 
As  a  tyratid  ;  tumd  bak  tuid  tuk  his  gait. 

If  this  passage  be  compared  with  the 
extract  fi*om  Hall,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
affront  put  by  Wallace  on  the  king's  seal 
in  token  of  his  having  broken  his  word, 
was  an  example  of  the  practice  which 
Han  tells  us  was  used  in  Scotland  under 
the  name  of  baffuUingy  the  guttural  ch 
being  represented  in  English  bv  an  /,  as 
in  many  other  cases.  Toe  O.  nas  bafel^ 
bo/t  l,  po/el,  synonymous  with  Sc.  /.v  v ///<•, 
spoiled  goods,  refuse,  trash — Kuitn.  ; 
verbafi'lHy  to  make  a  baftl  of,  to  bauchle* 
— Sanders. 

Bag.  Gael,  bolg,  ba/g,  bag,  a  leather 
bag,  wallet,  scrip,  the  belly,  a  blister, 
bcuowB ;  Goth,  balgs,  a  skin,  a  leatiier 
case ;  c.  ba/g,  the  skin  of  an  animal 
stripped  otf  whole  :  Brescian  bag^Of  entire 
skin  of  an  aidmal  for  holding  oifor  wine ; 
the  belly.    See  Belly,  Bulge. 

Baggage.  Derived  by  Diei  from 
Sp.,  Cat.  baga,  a  noose,  tie,  knot,  rope  by 
wnich  the  loaa  is  fanned  on  a  beast  of 
burden.  From  baga  was  formed  OFr. 
bt/gucrf  to  truss  or  tuck  up  (Cot),  to  tie 
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on,  to  bind.  *  lis  firent  trousser  et  bapur 
leiir  tr^sor  et  richesses  snr  chevaun  et 

mules,  chameoulx  ct  dromadaires.*  *  Apr^s 
ce  qu'ils  eiircnt  biii^nte  lours  bagues,' — 
Gilion  do  Trasignie  in  Marsh.  *  Pour 
vcoir  amener  le  B^amois  prisonnier  en 
triomphc,  li^  et  dtfgud^Saiiit  Menipp^ 
in  Jaubert. 

From  haguir  was  fonned  hagage,  the 
carriage  of  an  army,  as  it  was  <^lcd,  the 
collective  goods  carried  with  an  army,  or 
the  beasts  which  carry  them.  The  re- 
semblance to  bagueSy  goods,  valuables,  is 
merely  accidental,  and  as  l'!\C^gtige  is 
xnanifestly  taken  from  the  French  it  can- 
not be  explained  as  signifying  the  collec- 
tion of  bat^s  l>elonging  to  an  army. 

Bail.— Bailiff.  The  Lat.  bajuhtx,  a 
bearer,  was  applied  in  later  times  to  a 
nurse,  vis.  as  carry  ing  the  child  about. 
Mid.  T,at.  bajula.  It.  /  J//'?.  Next  it  was 
appUed  to  the  tutor  or  governor  of  the 
children,  probably  in  the  first  instance  to 
the  ibster>fitther. 

Alii  bajuli,  i.  c.  scmili.  vcl  nntritorcs — quia 
consucvcrint  nutrire  tilios  ct  famiUas  dominoruin. 
— Mtalis  de  Reb.  Aragon.  in  Daonga. 

When  the  child  under  the  care  of  the 
Bajulus  was  of  royal  rank,  the  tutor 
became  a  man  of  great  consequence,  and 
the  iilyac  /SaiovXoc  was  one  of  the  chief 
officers  of  state  at  Constantinople. 

The  name  was  also  applied  to  the 
tntor  of  a  woman  or  a  mmor.  Thus  the 
husband  became  the  Pajulus  uxoris, 
and  the  name  was  gradually  extended  to 
any  one  who  took  care  of  the  rights  or 
person  of  another.  In  this  sense  is  to  be 
understood  the  ordinary  K.  expression  of 
ffiving  baily  the  person  who  gives  bail 
bdng  supposed  to  have  the  custody  of 
him  whom  he  bails.  From  bajulus  was 
formed  It.  bailo,  balivo  {bajuli7>us\ ;  Fr. 
bail^  baillij  E.  bail,  bailiff.  The  bail  are 
persons  who  constitute  themselves  tutors 
of  the  person  charged,  and  engage  to 
produce  him  when  required. 

Tutores  vel  ba/uli  respordcant  pro  puf^is. — 
Vs.^tici  r>an.inonenses.  Va  Iu  M)i  I'.i  rc'ftie  en 
•on  bommage  et  le  due  son  baron  conime  bail 
d'dk.— Chran.  Flsndr.  El  nitto  flhim  ^Ufain) 
ct  otnnem  meam  tcrram  et  tneutn  honorem  et 
moos  viros  qua;  Dcus  mihi  dffdit  in  bajulia  de 
Ik-o  et  de  suis  Sanctis.  &c.  Ut  sint  in  liiyoliam 
Dei  ct  de  Sancti  MahA,  &c. — ^Testamentl 
^an^BBKu  A.  l>.  1099^  In  Daa 

Fr.  bailUr,  to  hand  over^  is  from  baiu' 

lare,  in  the  sense  of  making  one  a  bail 
or  keeper  ol  the  thing  handed  over, 
giving  It  into  his  bttU  or  control 

Finally,  every*  one  to  whom  power  was 
intrusted  to  execute  not  on  his  own  be- 


half was  called  a  bailijf^  bqjulius  or  bal- 
inmst  from  the  regent  of  Oie  empire  (as 
we  find  in  the  case  of  Henry  of  Flanders  : 
*  Principcs,  barones  et  milites  exercitus 
me  imperii  Ballivum  elegerunt ')  to  the 
htunble  bailiff  in  husbandry  who  has  €bt 
care  of  a  farm,  or  the  officer  who  f?mrwtfff 
the  writs  of  a  sberifil 

Bail,  ft.  Ah/ is  also  used  faithe  sense 
of  post  or  bar.  The  bails  were  the  ad- 
vanced posts  set  up  outside  the  solid  de- 
fences of  a  town.  Fr.  bailUf  barrier, 
advanced  gate  of  a  city,  palisade,  barri- 
cade.—Roquefort.  It  is  probably  the 
same  word  as  paling  or  pale.  Fr.  baliscs, 
finger-posts,  posts  stuck  up  in  a  river  to 
mark  the  passage.  Ba/lf^  barri^re— 
Hdcart.  Bale,  poste,  retrachement  ;  -i 
revenir  d  s£s  baUs^  to  return  to  one's 
post,  at  die  game  of  puss  in  tiie  comer, 
or  cricket.  Hence  the  bails  at  cricket, 
properly  the  wickets  themseivcSy  but  now 
the  cross  sticks  at  the  top. 

BailiwicdLi  Properly  the  offico  of  a 
bailiff  or  esecutive  officer,  tfien  tihe  dis- 
trict over  which  he  has  jurisdiction.  The 

element  -wick  is  probably  from  Lat. 
vicis^  the  turn  which  something  serves, 
funcnon,  office. 

— ief  ine  sws  bduwds  Ml  were  sotie  ikudd  lo 

the  kinge,  ant  he  me  walde  warpen  iit  of  mine 
wtkc  [would  cast  me  out  of  my  ottice],  ant  demcn 

ae  to  deadw.— St  JnlisBS,  p.  04. 

Goth,  ^iriko:  hi  'wrikon  Iranjis  stnis,  in 

ordine  vicis  sua?, — Luc  i.  8,  Levins  has 
baylywicky  villicatura  ;  baylyrick^  villica- 
tus ;  bishopwick^  episcopatus,  diocesis ; 
bisk^pridkf  episcopatus. 

Salt.   The  senses  may  all  be  ex* 

plained  from  the  notion  of  biting,  on*. 
1  bcifa,  Sw.  bety  bete,  AS.  bat  (Kttmiillcr),  a 
bait  for  fish,  is  what  the  fish  bites  at,  or 
what  causes  him  to  bite.  ON.  beita,  AS. 
batati,  to  bait  a  hook.  Du.  dtU^  a  bit,  a 
mouthfuL 

ON.  Hta^  to  bite,  is  specially  applied  to 
the  grazing  of  cattle,  whence  belt,  Sw. 
bet,  bete,  pasture,  herbage  ;  on.  beifa,  Sw. 
beta,  to  drive  to  oasture.  In  English  the 
word  is  not  connned  to  the  food  of  catde. 
Bait-poke,  a  bag  to  carry  proviMOnt  in  ; 
bait^  food,  pasture. —HaL 

Sw.  betOy  Uf  bait  on  a  journey,  is  to  feed 
the  horses,  in  accordance  with  Fr.  f»> 
paitre,  to  feed,  to  bait. 

ON.  beitay  Sw.  beta^  G.  beitzen^  to  hunt 
with  hawk  or  hace*  must  be  understood  r  .* 
as  signifying  to  set  on  the  hawk  or  hound 
1  to  bite  the  prey.  ON.  beita  einn  hundum, 
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to  cause  one  to  be  worried  by  dogs,  to 
Kt  his  do^  on  one.  To  bait  a  bear  or  a 
ban  it  to  set  tiie  dogs  OR  to  bhe  h. 

The  ON.  beita^  Su.  beta^  to  hamess 
oxen  to  a  sledge,  or  horses  to  a  carriage, 
must  probably  be  explained  from  as. 
AtrtSr,  N.  bit,  the  bit  of  a  bridle  taken  as 
the  type  of  haxness  in  general.  Ongan 
tha  his  esoUs  bmt«»  :  he  then  began  to 
saddle  his  asses.— Oedm.  p.  173.  35. 

B&ise.  Coarse  woollen  cloth.  For- 
merly bayfs.  l)u.  haey^  haai,  Fr.  bayc. 
*  Les  baycs  seront  composc^es  dc  bonne 
laiiie»  Bon  deflkKon,  laneton  . .  ^oa  autres 
mauvaises  ordures.'  Reylement  dc  la 
t  drapene  in  H^cart.  According  to  this 
aotaor  it  took  its  name  from  ite  yellow 
colour,  ^ven  by  'giaines  d'Av^^non;' 
from  bate,  berry. 

To  Bake.  To  dress  or  cook  by  dry 
beat ;  to  cook  in  an  oven.  Bohem.  ^ky 
heat  ;  peku^  P^'O'y  hake,  roast,  &c,  ; 
pekar,  a  baker ;  Pol.  pieCy  a  stove  ;  pU^y 
to  baJce,  to  roast,  to  parch,  to  bum ; 
pi^czywa^  a  batdly  an  oven^^ill ;  pidUarMy 
a  baker. 

ON.  baka.  to  warm.  Kongur  bakade 
siervidtUdy  Ae  Kfa«  wanned  himself  at 
the  fire. — Heimskr.  E.  dial,  to  beak,  bek4^ 
to  bask,  to  warm  oneself ;  Du.  zig  baker- 
en  y  PI.D.  bdckerHy  to  warm  oneself.  G. 
bdJietty  to  heat ;  semnuln  bdhefty  to  toast 
bread;  kranke glieder  bdhen,  to  foment  a 
limb.  Holz  bkheny  to  beath  wood,  to 
beat  wood  for  the  purpose  of  making  it 
set  in  a  certain  form.  Gr.  calefacere. 
Lat.  baJiT,  warm  baths.  See  Bath.  The 
root  common  to  the  Finnish  class  of 
]angw^;es.  Lap.  paky  fakoy  heat ;  pakety 
to  melt  with  heat ;  pakestet,  to  be  hot,  to 
bask  J  paketet,  to  heat,  make  hot 

Hamwoa  Lat  kmx,  a  dish,  the  scale 
of  a  balance ;  biianXf  the  implement  for 
weighing,  composed  of  two  dishes  or 
scales  hanging  from  a  beam  supported  in 
the  middle.  It.  bilanda,  .Sp.  babttuaj 
Prov.  ba/(ins,  balanca,  Fr.  balance. 

The  change  from  /  to  a  may  be  through 
tbe  Influence  of  tiie  second  «,  or  it  may 
be  from  a  false  reference  to  the  OFr. 
baler,  baloier,  Vcnet.  ba/an,  to  move  up 
and  down,  to  see-saw. 

Balawy.  It  balccy  baUoMg,  an  out- 
jutting  comer  of  a  house,  by-window, 
bulk  or  stall  of  a  shop;  6alcOy  palcone, 
pmUoray  any  stage  or  scmold,  roof,  floor, 
or  ceiling ;  palcarCy  to  plank,  stage, 
scaffold.— Fl.  The  radical  idea  seems  to 
be  what  is  supported  on  balks  or  beams. 

aaU.  Formerly  written  ^/tt/, 
vbenoe  Rifbaghmi  oplains  it  ai  if  it 


signified  made  round  and  smooth  like  a 
ball.  The  root,  however,  is  too  widely 
spread  for  such  an  explanation.  Finn. 

Esthon.  paljas,  naked,  bare,  bald  ;  Lap. 
pHoljaSy  bare  of  trees ;  Dan.  baidtt,  un- 
fledged. 

Besides  s^aifying  void  of  hair,  bald  is 
used  in  the  sense  of  having  a  white  mark 
on  the  face,  as  in  the  case  of  the  common 
sign  of  die  batd-faeed  stag,  to  be  com- 
pared with  Fr.  cheval  bellefacey  a  horse 
marked  with  white  on  its  face.  Bahl- 
facedy  white-faced. — Hal.  The  bald-coot 
is  conspicuous  by  an  excresoenoe  of  white 
skin  above  its  beak. 

The  real  identity  of  the  word  bald  in 
tbe  two  senses  is  witnessed  by  a  wide 
range  of  analogy.  Pol.  Bohcn^.  lysyy  bald, 
marked  with  a  white  streak  ;  Pol.  lysitta, 
Bohem.  lysynUy  a  bald  pate,  and  also  a 
white  maik  on  the  face.  Du.  Uessty  a 
blaze  on  tbe  forehead,  a  bare  forehead, 
bleSy  bald. — KiL  Fin.  paljasy  bald,  Gr. 
/SoAioc,  ^(^,  bald-faced,  having  a  white 
streak  on  the  face.  Gael,  bally  a  spot  or 
mark  ;  Bret,  bat,  a  white  mark  on  an 
aninoal's  face,  or  the  animal  itself,  whence 
the  common  name  Btdlfor  a  cart-borae 

in  England.  The  connection  seems  to 
lie  in  the  shining  look  of  the  bald  skin. 

Hit  head  wai  baUid  and  ahone  as  any  glass. 

Chaucer. 

Lith.  balltUf  white;  baltif  to  become 
white;  Jomr,  a  white  animaL  Fin. 

pallaa,  to  burn  ;  palo,  burning.  ON, 
bdly  a  blaze,  beacon-fire,  fimcreal  pile. 

Balderdash.  Idle,  senseless  talk  ;  to 
baldery  to  use  coarse  language.— Halli- 
welL  w.  baldorddiy  to  babble,  prate, 
or  talk  idly.  Du.  bakUren^  to  bawl, 
make  an  outcry,  to  roar,  taSA  of  the  roar 
of  cannon,  cry  of  an  elephant,  &c.  ;  bold- 
eren,  bulderen,  blatcrare,  debacchari, 
rninari.  — ■  Kil.  ON.  buldrUy  blatcrare  ; 
Dan.  buldrty  to  make  a  knid  noise,  as 
thunder,  the  rolling  of  a  waggon,  &c.  ; 
also  to  scold,  to  make  a  disturbance.  N. 
baldra  is  nsra  of  noises  of  the  same  Und 
in  a  somewhat  higher  key.  E.  diaL  to 
galder,  to  talk  coarsely  and  noisily ;  to 
gulder^  to  speak  with  loud  and  dissonant 
voice. —  Hal.  Da.  dial.  Haider,  foolish 
talk,  nonsense  ;  bialdre,  to  tattle.  The 
final  syllable  seems  to  express  a  continu- 
ation of  thejphenomenon;  Da^dbL^AKcd, 
chatter,  talk ;  ddv-dasky  chatter  fit  to 
deave  one.  Bav.  ddtsch,  noise  of  a  blow 
with  the  open  hand  ;  datschen,  to  clap, 
smack,  tattle;  Gad.  ballart^  noisy  boast- 
ingy  damour;  Miariakk^  boMakk^  a 
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land  boIm^  shouting,  hootinnf.  The  Mine 

termination  in  like  manner  expresses 
COOtiQuaiice  of  noise  in  pia^rtaich,  a 
continued  noise  of  waves  gently  beating 

on  the  shore,  unintelligible  talk  ;  clapar- 
taichy  a  clapping  or  flapping  of  wings. 
From  the  same  analogy,  which  causes  so 
many  woids  expressive  of  the  plashing 
or  motion  of  water  to  be  applied  to  rapid 
or  confused  talkmg,  balderdash  is  used 
to  signify  washy  dnnk,  weak  liquor.  A 
sinubir  connection  is  seen  in  Sp.  cha- 
pusar^  to  paddle  in  water;  chapurrar^  to 
speak  gibberish  ;  champmmu^f  to  mix 
one  liquid  witlv another,  to  speak  an  un- 
connected medley  of  languages. 

Bale.  1.  Grief,  trouble,  sorrow.  AS. 
bealoy  gen.  bealwes,  torment,  destruction, 
wickedness  ;  Goth,  halva-vtsei^  wicked- 
ness ;  baiveinSf  torment ;  ON.  boL  ca- 
lami^, misery;  Do.  AsMm/,  maw&o> 
turn,  maleficium.  Pol.  bol,  ache,  pain  ; 
MSof,  Bohcm.  boUti^  to  ail,  to  ache,  to 
grieve;  boUnvv^  sick,  iU.  W.  Ao//,  a 
plague,  a  pestilence.  Pethaps  on.  bola, 
a  bubble,  blister,  a  boil,  may  exhibit  the 
original  development  of  the  signification, 
a  boil  or  Main  being  taken  as  the  type  of 
sickness,  pain,  and  evil  in  general.  Russ. 
bolyat\  to  be  iU,  to  grieve ;  bclyatchka,  a 
pustule.  See  Gall,  3. 

2.  A  package  of  goods.  Svv.  hal ;  It. 
ballaj  Ft.  balle,  bal^  a  bail  or  pack,  i.  e. 
goods  packed  up  into  a  nwnd  or  compact 
mass.  ON.  bdilry  a  ball  ;  balloy  to  pack 
together  in  the  form  of  a  ball. 

To  Bale  out  water.  Sw.  baija.  Dan. 
ktiU^  Du.  baalUt  Bret,  bait  GmI  Mian, 
a  pail  or  tub  ;  G.  bal^r',  a  washing-tub, 
pcrliaps  from  bai^^  a  skin,  a  water-skin 
Deing  the  enrliiSt  vessd  Ibr  holding 
water.  Hence  Dan.  bnllc,  Du.  baalien, 
to  empty  out  water  with  a  bowl  or  pail, 
to  hale  out  In  like  manner  Pr.AKfM^/^, 
in  the  same  sense,  from  bacqugt^  a  pail. 

•  Balk.  The  primary  sense  seems  to  be 
as  in  G.  baiken,  ON.  bjd/k'i,  OSw.  balker, 
bolker,  Sw.  bUIMe^  Sw.  dial,  balk,  a  beam. 
Fr,  bau,  the  beam  of  a  ship,  the  breadth 
from  side  to  side  ;  Rouchi  bau.  a  beam. 
We  have  Aen  It  paleare,  to  pumk,  floor, 

roof,  stage  or  scaffold  ;  Sw.  nfbnlka,  to 
separate  by  beams,  to  partition  off ;  Sw. 
diaL  Ja£l,  a  croet  beun  dividing  the 
stalls  in  a  cow-house,  a  wooden  par- 
tition ;  ON.  balkr,  fx^fkr,  a  partition, 
whether  of  wood  or  stone,  as  m  a  barn 
or  co%v-h>Hisc  .  a  septrato  poitioiL  a  di- 
vision of  the  old  laws,  a  clump  of  men  ; 
vedra  bdlkr.  N.  uveirs  boik^  as  we  say.  a 
htdk  of  Ibiii  weather.   Sw.  dial  btakot 


to  heap;  Mkn  hopar^  baSkm  htnge,  to 
he34>ap. 

Twentjr  thouiand  mm 
/jyOar  in  didr  ttbod  oa  Heiaadfliifs  pWa. 

In  the  sense  of  a  sepantion  O.  balkett^ 
Da.  dial,  balk,  e.  balk,  arc  applied  to  a 
narrow  shp  of  land  left  unturned  in 
ploughing.  i9<i«Zlirof  land,  separaison.— > 
Palsgr.  A  balk,  says  Ray,  *is  a  piece 
of  land  which  is  either  casually  over- 
slipped  and  not  turned  up  in  plowing, 
or  industriously  left  untouched  by  the 
plough  for  a  boundary  between  lands.' 

Hence  to  balk  is  to  pass  over  in  plough- 
ing MT  fipuntivdy  in  any  odier  proceed* 
ing. 

For  so  wdl  00  man  halt  the  pkx«gb 
That  H  Be  laUttA  tOtdt  while. 
Ne  so  well  cnn  no  flUUI  afile 

His  tonge,  that  som  time  in  Jape 
Him  may  soaw  iii^  word  overmen pc. 

Go\^  er  in  R. 

The  mad  steel  about  doth  fiercely  fly 
Not  sparing  wight,  ne  leaving  any  f  .i/ir, 
But  making  waj  for  death  at  laige  to  walke. 

P.  Q. 

Da.  dial,  al  gidre  en  balky  to  omit  a 
patch  of  land  in  sowing.  To  baulkc  the 
beaten  road,  to  avoid  it — Sir  H.  Wotton. 
In  modern  speech  to  baik  is  used  in'  a 
factitive  sense,  to  c.tusc  another  to  Wlitl 
the  object  of  his  expectation. 

BalL~Salloon.~Balloi.  on.  bbllr 
(gen.  ballar),  a  globe,  ball,  Sw.  boll,  ball. 
Da.  bo/tl,  OHG.  />all(\  G.  ball,  It.  fial/a 
(with  the  augm.  bailotw,  a  great  ball,  a 
balloon,  and  the  dim.  ballot  la,  a  ballot^ 
Palla,  Sp.  bala,  Yr.  balle,  Gr.  vaWa 
(Hesych.;,  a  baU.  Fin.  pallOy  with  the 
dim.  pailukkeiy  pattikka^  a  ball,  globule, 
testicle  ;  viaan  />allikkaf%clod  of  earth  ; 
palloilUiy  to  roll.  YxovCk  Ae  same  root 
probably  Lat.  pila,  piluUty  a  ball,  a  pill, 
which  seem  eoualiy  related'  to  the  fore> 
goin<T  and  to  tne  serics  indicated  under 
Bowl,  liolL 

BaU.— Ballad.— BiOlefe  It  ballmrw, 
to  dance,  from  the  more  general  notion 
of  moving  up  and  down.  Mid.  Lat  bal" 
larey  hue  «t  illu^  indinare,  va^lllaie.— > 
Ugutio  in  Due.  Venct.  balare,  to  rock, 
to  see-saw.  OFr.  baier,  baloier^  to  wav^ 
to  move,  to  stir. 

Job  ne  ftit  eotat  (a  hot  er  leed)  Be  mini 

Qui  nu  vent  se  totirne  et  balaU, 

It.  h.illarc,  to  shake  or  jog,  to  dance. 
Hence,  ballo,  a  dance,  a  ball.  Ballata, 
a  dance,  also  a  song  sung  in  dancing 
(perhaps  in  the  interval  of  dancing),  a 
ballad.  Fr.  ballet^  a  scene  acted  in 
dandng,  the  MSnT  of  the^b^tves. 
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BALLAST 

It  U  probably  an  old  Celtic  word. 
Bret,  balia^  to  walk,  bali,  the  art  of 
walkuig,  or  movement  of  one  who  walks. 

Tteltigti  DuL  bag-4est,  Du.  Mlast^ 
Pr,  /«/,  Ustage^  It.  Itutrn,  Sp.  hi^^tre. 
Tlie  first  syllable  of  this  word  has  given 
a  great  deal  of  troable.  It  is  explained 
back  by  Adelung,  because,  as  he  says,  the 
ballast  is  put  in  the  hinder  part  of  the 
ship.  But  the  hold  is  never  called  ihc 
back  of  the  ship.  A  more  Ukely  origin  is 
to  be  found  in  Dan.  dial  bag-fcrs,  the  back- 
load,  or  comparatively  worthless  load 
one  brii^  back  from  a  place  wMi  an 
empty  waggon.  When  a  ship  discharges, 
if  it  fails  to  obtain  a  return  cargo,  it  is 
Hmed  to  take  in  ftonei  or  sand,  to  pre- 
serve eouilibrium.  This  is  the  back- 
load,  or  ballast  of  a  ship,  and  hence  the 
name  has  been  extended  to  the  addition 
of  heavf  materialt  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  an  ordinary  cargo  to  keep  the  balance. 

The  whole  amount  carried  by  the  canal  lines 
in  1854  was  less  than  35.000  tons,  and  this  was 
chiefly  carried  as  bofk-hadimg^  for  waat  of  ollar 
freight. — Report  Pennsylv.  R.  1854. 

Mr  Marsh  objects  to  the  foregoing 
derivation,  in  the  first  place,  that  home- 
ward-bound ships  do  not  in  general  sail 
wkboot  cargo  or  in  baHast,  more  fre- 
quently than  outward-bound,  and  there- 
fore that  backloading  is  not  an  appro- 
fniate  designation  \qx  the  heavy  ma- 
terial wlucn  is  employed  to  steady  sea- 
eoing  vessels.  But  how  appropriate 
ue  designation  would  really  be,  may 
be  jointed  by  the  following  iOusbation 
from  practical  life.  'The  object  of  the 
company  is  to  provide  the  ejicellent  ore 
of  ute  soothera  counties  as  a  rttum 
cargo  for  the  colliers  of  the  North.  By 
this  means  the  coUicrs  will  ensure  an 
additional  profit  by  carrying  a  ballast 
§ag  which  they  will  receive  some  freight- 
age.'—  Minings-  Journal,  Sept.  i,  1S60. 
And  KiL  explains  ballast^  inutilis  sarcina, 
imtik  OQas,  a  nsdeSs  load. 

A  more  serious  objection  is  that  the 
word  in  earlier  Danish  is  always  barlast^ 
as  it  stni  is  in  Sweden  and  Norway. 
Ihit  because  bagliist  is  not  found  in  the 
written  documents,  it  by  no  means  fnl- 
*lows  that  it  was  not  always  locally  cur- 
veaL  And  it  is  certain  that  barlast 
could  never  have  passed  into  baglast  by 
mere  corruption,  while  it  would  be  an 
easf  transition  mm  kigUut  throogb  Ai/> 
last  to  barlast. 

Mr  Marsh  even  calls  in  question 
iriicthar  die  last  nrllable  is  die  Do.  /«f /, 
a  load.  But  Fr.  Mr  is  to  load  a  ship 


BAN  4S 

as  weU  as  to  ballast  k.— Cot.  Lest,  like 
Teutonic  last,  was  used  for  a  load  or 
definite  weight  of  goods  (Roquef.),  and 
Mid.Lat  Utttagium  signified  not  only 
ballast,  but  loadage,  a  duty  on  goods 
sold  in  the  markets,  paid  for  the  right  <tf 
camase;  * 

Balluster.  Fr.  ballustrcs,  ballisitrt 
(corruptly  ban nistrrs  when  placed  as  guard 
to  a  staircase;,  little  round  and  short 
pillars,  ranked  on  the  outside  of  cloisters, 
terraces,  galleries,  &c.— Cotgr.  Said  to 
be  from  balaustia^  the  Hower  of  the  . 
pomegranate,  the  cslyx  of  which  has  a 
double  curvature  similar  to  that  in  which 
balusters  are  conunonly  made.  But  such 
rows  of  small  pillars  were  doabdess  in" 
use  bdbre  that  particular  form  was  given 
to  them.  The  Sp.  baraustr,  from  bara  or 
vara^  a  rod,  seems  the  origmal  form  of 
the  word,  of  which  bakmshn  (and  tlienoe 
the  Fr.  haHiislrt)  is  a  corruption,  anal- 
ogous to  what  is  seen  in  It.  bertesca.  ial- 
trescoy  a  batdement ;  Lat  mrHeuy  Venet 
oltrtga,  a  nettle. 

Sp.  barandaf  railing  around  altars, 
fonts,  balconies,  ftc. ;  MnmdSmfo,  series 
of  b.alusters,  balustrade  ;  baranmBim,  a 
small  balustrade,  small  railing. 

Balm,  Balsam.  Fr.  baume^  from  Lat. 
balsiiinum,  Gr.  /3aXira/ioy,  a  fragrant  gum. 

Baltic.  The  /w/Z/zr  sea,  mare  Balticum. 
In  OSw.  called  Balt^  as  two  of  the  en- 
trances are  still  called  the  Great  Wfid 
Little  Belt.  The  authorities  are  not 
agreed  as  to  the  grounds  on  which  the 
name  is  given. 

To  Bam.  To  make  fun  of  a  person. 
A  bamy  a  false  tale  or  jeer.  Bret,  bamein^ 
to  enchant,  deceive,  endormir  par  des 
contes.    Bamtmr^  enchanter,  sorcerer, 

deceiver. 

To  Bambooale. — ^To  deceive,  make 
fun  of  a  person. 

TIrtc  area  set  of  felljws  (hry  r.all  banterers 
and  tMunbooden  that  play  such  triciis. — ^Arbuth- 
aotiaR. 

It.  banibolfl,  bamboccio,  bambocc{oh\  a 
young  babe,  by  met  an  old  dotard  or 
babish  gull ;  imbambolare^  to  blear  or 
dim  one  s  sight,  also  with  flatteries  and 
blandishments  to  envcagle  and  make  a 
child  of  one.— Fl.  U  batnbocciolare  were  / 
ever  used  in  the  same  senselt  night  have 
given  rise  to  bamboozle. 

Sc.  ^jtfM^^^puzzled.  astonished.     ^  /  * 

Vo  Bhi.    To  iwoclaiin,  command, 
forbid,  denounce,  curse. 

I  he  primitive  meaning  of  the  word 
seems  to  have  been  to  summons  to  the 
army.    In  the  commencement  of  the 
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feudal  times  all  male  inhabitants  were  in 
general  required  to  give  personal  attend- 
ance when  the  king  planted  his  iMUiner 
in  the  field,  and  sent  round  a  notice  that 
his  subjects  were  summoned  to  join  him 
against  the  enemy. 

He  askjl  of  the  Kjmg 
Til  have  the  mward  of  his  batayl. 
Quhatever  thai  ware  wald  it  assayle, 
That  he  and  his  suld  liave  always 
Qllhen  that  the  kiagsuld  Banar*  rays. 

wjnioan,    29. 15. 

Now  this  caning  out  of  the  public  force 
was  called  bannire  in  hostcm,  banni/r  in 
exercituniy  populum  in  iiostem  convocarey 
kannire  exerciium^  in  Fr.  banir  famst; 
AS.  theodscipe  ut  abantinn.  In  I^Tvanum 
we  constantly  find  the  expression,  he 
bantufU  his  ferdt,  he  assembled  bis  host. 
The  expression  seems  to  arise  from  bann 
in  the  sense  of  standard,  flag,  ensign 
(see  Banner).  The  raising  of  the  King's 
numer  marked  th«  place  of  assembly, 
and  the  primitive  meaning  of  ban/tire 
was  to  call  the  pepple'to  the  bann  or 
Standard.  The  term  was  Aen  applied 
to  summoning  on  any  other  public  oc- 
casion, and  thence  to  any  proclamation, 
wbeUier  by  way  of  injunction  or  for- 
biddaL 


Car  j'ai  de  mon  p^re  congw* 

De  Bure  ami  et  d'etre  airnoc. — R,  R. 


Never  maiden  of  high  birth  had  such 
power  or  fieedom  of  loving  as  I  have; 

Les  saiges  avait  et  les  fn Is 
Commun^ment  li  son  tamdoH. — R.  R. 


Si  quis  legibus  in  utilitntt-m  V.r';r\^,  in  hoste 
«0  the  host  or  army  I  hive  in  nliquani  militatem 
hannitus/unit,  etc  -  Leg.  Ripuar.  l^xcrdtum 
in  auxilium  Si&enardi  de  toto  re^no  Buigundise 
kannire  pnecepit  Fredegaffus.--^  qnS  cum 
amis  bannitus  fiicrit  et  non  vrncrif.— CapituL 
Oir.  Mag.  A.  D.  813.  Se  il  avcnist  que  le  Rojr 
che>-auchat  a  ost  bani  contre  les  enneniis  de  la 
Croix.— Assises  de  Jenualem.  Foce  bamdire 
hoste  geneiale  per  ditto  1  i«iiio.—TohB  Wianx 
in  Due. 

In  like  manner  we  find  bannire  ad placita, 
lid Wiolendinumy  &c.,  summoning  to  serve 
at  the  Lord's  courts,  to  bring  com  to  be 
ground  at  his  mill,  &c.  Thus  the  word 
acquired  the  sense  of  proclamation,  ex- 
tant in  Sp.  and  It  kmdOy  and  in  JL  damns 
of  marriage.  In  a  special  sense  the  term 
was  applied  to  the  public  denunciation 
by  eeefesiastical  authority ;  Sw.  bann, 
excommunication  ;  bann-lysa,  to  excom- 
municate {lysa,  to  publish)  ;  bamia,  to 
reprove,  to  take  one  to  task,  to  chide,  to 
curse,  E.  io  ban. 

In  Fr.  bandon  the  signification  \v;is 
somewhat  further  developed,  passing  on 
from  proclamation  to  command,  permis- 
sion, power,  au-hority.  Vf  son  bandon^ 
at  his  own  discretion.  OE.  bandon  was 
used  in  the  same  sense.   See  Abandon. 

Oncques  Pucelle  de  poiaige 
N'cut  d'aifflcr  lei  bamim  que  faf. 


Translated  by  Chaucer, 

Great  loos  hath  Largesse  and  great  priM^ 

For  both  the  w  iso  folk  and  unwise 
Were  wholly  to  her  bamion  brought, 

i.  e.  were  brought  under  her  power  or 
command. 

Band,  1.  That  with  which  anything 
is  bound.  AS.  Aom/,  Goth,  btutdi,  Fr. 
hande.  It  banda.  From  the  verb  to 
bind,  Goth,  bindan^  band,  bundun.  Spe- 
cially applied  to  a  narrow  strip  of  cloth 
or  similar  material  fur  binding  or  swath- 
ing ;  henoe  a  sbripe  or  streak  of  different 
colour  or  material.  In  It.  banda  the 
term  is  applied  to  the  strip  of  anything 
lying  on  the  edge  or  shore,  a  coast,  side, 
region.  C.  bande,  border,  niarf^in. 
"Band,  2.— To  Bandy.  In  the  next 
place  Band  is  applied  to  a  troop  of 
soldiers,  a  number  of  persons  associated 
for  some  common  purpose.  It.  .Sp.  banda, 
Fr.  bamii.  'Ihcre  is  some  doubt  how 
this  signification  has  arisen.  It  seems 
however  to  have  been  developed  in  the 
Romance  languages,  and  cannot  be  ex« 
plained  simply  as  a  body  of  persons 
bound  together  for  a  cert;iin  end.  It  has 
plausibly  been  deduced  from  Mid.Lat. 
banttum  or  bandum.  the  standard  or 
banner  which  forms  me  rsIfyii^F  point  of 
a  company  of  soldiers. 

Bandus,  says  Munitori.  Diss.  36,  tunc  (in  the 
9th  centuiy^BimcMpslistiirhgioaJlMMg^hoeert 
vexillo. 

So  in  Swiss,  fahne,  a  company,  from 
fahnty  the  ensign  or  banner.  Sp.  bamderu 

is  also  used  in  DOth  senses.  Fr.  ensrigne, 
the  colours  under  which  a  band  or  com* 
pany  of  fboluien  serve,  also  the  band  or 

company  itself.— Cot.  But  if  dda  were 
the  true  derivation  it  would  be  a  singular 
change  to  the  feminine  gender  in  banda. 
The  real  comrse  of  development  I  believe 
to  be  as  seen  in  Sp.  banda,  side,  then 
party,  faction,  those  who  side  together 
(bande,  parti,  ligue — Taboada).  Bmtd" 
ear,  to  form  parties,  to  unite  with  a  band. 
It  bandarey  to  side  or  to  bandy  (Florio), 
to  bandy  being  explained  in  the  other 
part  of  the  diction  u  v.  t  o  follow  a  faction. 
To  bandy,  tener  da  alcuno,  softener  il 
partito  d'alcuno. — Torriano. 

UmwiBtciBd  as  ths  smds 
or  Biioa  or  Qrranars  lofrid  soi^ 
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Ix'vied  to  uJt  \sith  wnrring  wiads,  Mdpoise 
Tbeir  lighter  wings. — Miitoa  in  R. 

Kings  had  need  bewire  kmt  M#r  sUt  Atm- 
jettMS,  and  make  themselves  as  of  a  faction  or 
pw^,  ibr  leagues  within  the  state  are  ever  pemi- 
Tfiffl*  to  iBooucb]r**~BMOB  In  R< 

Fr.  bander^  to  join  in  league  with  others 
against — Cotgr.,  se  reunir,  s'associer,  se 
joindre. — Roquefort  It  is  in  this  sense 
that  the  word  is  used  by  Romeo. 

Draw,  Denvoglio.  beat  dofwn  their  mspnns : 
Gentlemen,  for  shame,  foibear  tU*  cmfinige, 

Tibalt.  Mercutio,  the  Prince  cxjtressly  hath 
Forbidden  bamdjfimg  in  Verona  streets. 

The  prince  had  foihiddai  ftctkm  fight- 
ing.  Sp.  bandeaty  to  cabal,  to  foinent 

faction*;,  follow  a  party. 

The  name  of  bandy  is  given  in  English 
to  a  game  in  which  the  players  are  di- 
vided into  two  sides,  earh  of  which  tries 
to  drive  a  wooden  ball  with  bent  sticks 
in  opposite  directions* 

The  ?fwii;ic     the  line  :  the  shooting  stars, 
Which  in  an  eyebright  evening  seem  to  fall, 
itee  noiUiirtet  <lw  Ixtfl*  thejr  lose  at  bandy. 

Brewer,  Lingua,  in  R. 

Fr.  bander^  to  drive  the  ball  from  side 
to  side  at  tennis.  Hence  tfie  expressimi 
of  bandying  words,  letOftinff  in  language 
like  players  sending  the  ball  from  side  to 
side  at  bandy  or  tennis. 

Banditti   See  Banish. 

Bandog.  A  large  dog  kept  for  a 
guardL  and  therefore  tied  up,  a  band-dog. 
Ihi.  koMk&ndy  canis  vincnlis  assnetus, 
Ct  canis  pecuarius,  pastoralis. — IQL 

To  Bandy.    See  Band,  2. 

Bandy.  Bandy  legs  are  crooked  legs. 
Fr.  bander  un  arc,  to  hend  a  boar,  &c. ; 
iand/j  bent  as  a  bow. 

Baaa.  Goth,  banian  a  blow,  a  wound ; 
ORCw  Amm,  deadi-hW ;  MidHG.  Anvr, 
dcstniction ;  AS.  bann,  murderer.  ON. 
^anOf  to  slay,  bana-soUf  death-sickness, 
ka$id-»ir,  deam-'woand,  ftc 

Bang.  A  syllable  used  to  represent  a 
loud  dull  sound,  as  of  an  explosion  or  a 
blow.  The  child  cries  bang!  fire,  when 
he  wishes  to  represent  letting  off  a  gun. 
To  ^off/- the  door  is  to  shot  itwithaloud 
noise. 

IKFMi  flumy  •  stiff  tfiwack,  many  a  hang. 

Hard  crabtrcc  and  old  iron  rang.— Hud ibms. 

ON.  bang^  hammering,  beating,  disturb- 
ance ;  banga^  to  beat,  knock,  to  work  in 

wood.  Sw.  AsMr/v  stir,  tunnilt ;  iSutgas, 
to  make  a  stir  ;  bania,  to  knock,  Dan. 
bank€f  to  knock^  beat,  rap ;  banite  et  sbm 
i,  to  hammer  m  a  naiL  The  Susu,  a 
hagnage  of  W.  Afiica,  has  AmifAssiyy  to 
drivie  in  a  naiL 


To  Banish. — Bandit.    From  Mid. 

Lat.  bannire,  battdirt,  to  proclaim,  de- 
notmce,  was  formed  the  OFr.  compound 
for-hmmir  {kannire  foras)^  to  publicly 
order  one  out  of  the  realm,  and  the  simple 
bannir  was  used  in  the  same  sense, 
whence  b.  ianii^ 

From  the  same  verb  the  It.  participle 
bandito  signifies  one  denounced  or  pro- 
claimed, put  under  the  ban  of  the  law, 
and  henoe,  in  the  same  way  that  e.  ami' 
law  came  to  signify  a  robber,  It.  banditti 
acquired  the  lifce  signification.  Forban- 
MfifMr  is  used  in  the  Leg.  Ripuar.  in  the 
sense  of  a  pirate. — Dicz.  The  word  is  in 
£.  so  much  associated  with  the  notion  of 
a  hand  «f  r^bers^  that  we  are  inclined 

to  understand  it  aS  signifying  pCTSOnS 

banded  together. 

Banister.   See  Balluster. 

Bank.— Bench.  The  latter  form  lias 
come  to  us  from  as.  bance,  the  former 
from  Fr.  banc^  a  bench,  bank,  seat ;  banc 
de  sablfj  a  sand-bank.  G.  bank,  a  bench, 
stool,  shoal,  bank  of  river.  Bantze,  a  desk. 
— Vocab.  de  Vaud.  it.  battco^ panca^  a 
bendi,  a  tahk^  a  oonnter. 

Bntnsthden  I  took  tmto  onr  dsine 

Your  \\ife  at  home  the  same  gold  again 
Upon  your  btnch — she  wot  it  well  certain 
BjrcwtsiatalMnsdiat  I  can  her«  tell. 

Sbipman's  Tale. 

From  a  desk  or  counter  the  significa- 
tion was  extended  to  a  merchant's  count- 
ing-house or  place  of  business,  whence 
the  mod.  E.  Diitik  applied  to  the  place  of 
business  of  a  dealer  in  money.  The 
ON.  distinguishes  hMtr,  N.  benky  a  bench, 
a  long  raist  d  scat,  and  bakki,  a  bank, 
eminence,  bank  of  a  river,  bank  of 
doads,  back  of  a  kniie.  Dan.  AnUr, 
bankc^  bank,  eminence.  The  back  is  a 
natural  t>'pe  of  an  elevation  or  raised  ob- 
ject. Thus  Lat.  dorsum  was  applied  to 
a  sand-bank  ;  dorsum  jitgi,  the  slope  of 
a  hill,  a  rising  bank.  Tlie  rk(ei  of  a  liiU 
is  AS.  hrkgf  the  back. 

Baidau^  Fr.  banquermOi^  bank- 
ruptcy, from  banc,  bench,  counter,  in  the 
sense  of  place  of  business,and  OFr.  rou^t, 
Lat  ruptusy  broken.  When  a  man  fiuls 
to  meet  his  en^aj^cmcnts  his  business  is 
broken  up  and  his  goods  distributed 
among  his  creditors.  It.  banca  rotta, 
banca  fallita,  a  bankrupt  merchant. — Fl. 

Banner.  The  word  Ban  or  Band  was 
used  by  the  Lombards  in  the  sense  of 
banner,  standard. 

VadBma  quod  Bamimm  sppsIlMifi  —  fthha 
Diwootu  in  Duo; 
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In  the  same  place  is  quoted  from  the 
ScoUast  on  Gregory  Nasiamen : 

Ti  KoKoviAtva  irapi  'Pwfiaiovi  a  I;  i  n  mu 

§u»m  ««XiS> 

Hence  It.  Smmditnit  Fr.  AMwAnry  m,  km- 

ntr. 

The  origin  is  in  all  probabOfty  Goth. 
hmuhfo,  bandva^  a  sign,  token,  an  intima- 
tion made  by  bending  ihe  head  or  hand. 
ON.  bfnda^  to  bend,  to  beckon  ;  banda^ 
to  nudce  signs ;  handa  hendi,  manu  an- 
nucre.  The  original  object  of  a  standard 
is  to  serve  as  a  mark  or  sign  for  the 
troop  to  fally  round,  and  it  was  accofd- 
ingly  very  generally  known  by  a  name 
having  that  signification.  ON.  merki, 
Lat.  signum^  Or.  ati/Mioy,  OHG.  heri-paU' 
ciumt  a  war-beacon  or  war^ignal ;  Fr. 
ensfigne,  a  sign  or  token  as  well  as  an 
ensign  or  banner ;  Prov.  senh^  senhal^  a 
s^  ;  simhaiy  sgnheiray  banner. 

According  to  Dicz  the  It.  handiera  is 
derived  from  boMda^  a  band  or  strip  of 
dodi,  and  he  woaM  seem  toderiveuoth. 
kimdva,  a  sign,  from  tlie  same  source, 
the  ensign  of  a  troop  being  taken  as  type 
of  a  sign  in  general,  which  is  surely  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  natural  order  of 
the  signification.  Besides  it  must  be  by 
no  means  assumed  that  the  earliest  kind 
of  ensign  would  be  a  flag  or  streamer. 
It  is  quite  as  likely  that  a  sculptured 
symbol,  such  as  the  Roman  Eagle,  would 
nrst  be  taken  for  that  purpose. 

Banneret.  Fr.  banneret.  A  knight 
batuteret  was  a  higher  class  of  knights, 
inferior  to  a  baron,  privileged  to  raise 
their  own  banner  in  the  field,  either  in 
virtue  of  the  number  of  their  retinue,  or 
from  having  distinguished  themselves  in 
battfei 

Qui  tantae  erant  nobilitatis  ut  eomm  quilibet 
vesilli  gaoderet  inijgnihm.— Life  of  Philip  Au- 
ipuLinDae. 

They  were  called  in  the  Latin  of  the 
period  vexillarii,  milites  btttmaru^  batm§' 
rarity  banneretL 

BMiVMt.  It  JmKAyM^dini.oflmwv, 
a  bench  or  tahk ;  henoe  a  rqpaat^  a  ban- 
quet. 

ToBaaAer.  Tomockor  jeer  one. 

When  wit  hatfl  any  mixture  of  raillay,  it  is  but 
calling  it  AMiMr,  and  the  work  is  done.  This 
polite  word  of  theirs  was  first  borrowed  from  the 
bullies  in  White  Friars,  then  fell  among  the  foot- 
men, and  at  last  retired  to  the  pedants — but  if 
this  banteriHg,  as  they  call  It,  be  SO  dsspfcaMs  a 
thing,  &c.— Swift  in  K . 

Bantling^.  A  child  in  swaddling 
clothes,  from  the  bands  in  which  it  is 


wrapped.  So  on.  reifiin^,  a  bantlin^^ 
fnai  rei/Sy  to  wrap.  In  a  similar  manner 

are  formed  yearlinc^,  an  animal  a  year 
old,  tustiingt  a  young  bird  still  in  the 
nest,  ftc. 

BaptiMk  Gr.  /Mvni^  ^airrlC^  to  dip^ 

to  wash. 

Bar.  A  rod  of  any  rigid  substance. 
It.  barra^  Fr.  barre^  and  with  an  initial  5, 
It.  sbarra,  ofig.  sparro,  Sw.  sparrt^  E. 
spar,  a  beam  or  long  pole  of  wood  The 
meaning  seems  in  tne  first  instance  a 
branch ;  Celtic  bar,  summit,  top,  then 
branches.  Bret  barrou-gweZf  branches 
of  a  tree  (rwMMr,  a  tree).  Gad.  AermM, 
branches,  bnishwood.  Hence  Fr.  barter, 
to  bar  or  stop  the  way  as  with  a  bar,  to 
hinder ;  barrikre^  a  barrier  or  stoppage ; 
ivomM,  tfM  bar  at  v^ch  a  criminal 
appears  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  from 
which  the  barrister  addresses  the  court. 

Barb.  i.  The  barb  of  an  arrow  is  die 
beard-like  jag  on  the  head  of  an  arrow 
directed  baclcwards  for  the  purpose  of 
hindering  the  weapon  from  bein^  diawn 
out  of  a  wound.  Lat.  barha,  Fr.  barbe,  a 
beard.  Flesche  barbeUt^  a  bearded  Of 
barbed  arrow. — Cot 

2.  Fr.  Barttf  S.  Barb,  also  signified  a 
Barbar)'  horse.  O.  Barbar,  OFr.  Bar- 
bare. — Leduchat 

3.  The  term  barb  was  also  apoUed  to 
the  trappings  of  a  horse,  probably  cor- 
rupted iiom  Fr.  bard*^  as  no  correspond- 
ing term  iqKteut  in  odker  languages. 
Bard^,  barUdtx  trapped  as  a  grsat  horse. 
—Cot 

Barbarous.  The  original  import  of 
the  Gr.  fUffia^,  Lat  karkumsy  is  to 

designate  one  whose  language  we  do  not 
understand.  Thus  Ovid,  speaking  of 
hmuclf  m  PoiituSi  ttys^ 

Daibanis  Ua  ago  snia  <|aia  nos  inidHjor  vDi. 

Gr.  Wa$Pmf6^»oi,  speaking  a  foreign 

languaji^c.  Then  as  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  attained  a  higher  pitch  of  civil- 
isation than  the  rest  of  the  ancient  wtM'ld, 
the  word  came  to  signify  rude,  uncivilised, 
cruel.  The  origin  of  the  word  is  an 
imitation  of  the  confused  sound  of  voices 
by  a  repetitioa  of  the  syllable  bar,  bar, 
in  the  same  way  in  which  the  broken 
sound  of  waves,  of  wind,  and  even  of 
voices  is  represented  by  a  repeddon  of 
the  analogous  syllable  mi/r,  mur.  We 
speak  of  the  murmur  of  the  waves,  or  of 
a  crowd  of  people  talking.  It  may  be 
remarked,  indcea,  that  the  noise  of  voices 
is  constantly  represented  by  the  same 
I  word  as  the  sound  made  by  the  move- 
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mcnt  of  water.  Thus  the  ON.  skoltt^  as 
well  as  thwatta^  are  each  used  in  the 
tense  both  of  washing  or  spbshingr  and 
of  talking.  The  F.  himffie,  which  was 
formerly  used  in  the  sense  of  taUUf  as 
yrfSa  as  the  modern  twaddlt^  to  talk  much 
and  foolishly,  seem  frequentative  forms 
of  Sw.  tivatta,  to  wash.  g.  "iihxscJwft ,  to 
tattle.  It.  guazzarc,  to  plash  or  dabble, 
gmoMwriarg,  to  prattle.— FL  In  like 
manner  the  syllable  f>ar  or  bor  is  used  in 
the  formation  of  words  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  soond  made  by  the  movement 
of  water  or  the  mdiatuict  noise  of  talk- 
ing. Hindost.  ktrbar,  mattering,  barbar- 
kama^  to  gnigle.  The  verb  borreUn 
signifies  in  DiL  to  bubble  or  spring  up, 
and  in  Flanders  to  vociferate,  to  make 
an  outcry ;  Sp.  borbotar,  borbolLir,  to  boil 
or  bubble  up ;  barbulla,  a  tnmultuous  as- 
sembly; Port,  borbulhar,  to  bubble  or 
boil;  It  borboglioy  a  rumbUng,  uproar, 
<inaiTd ;  harh^iart^  to  stammer,  stutter, 
speak  confuseoly.  Fr.  barbefer,  to  grunt, 
mutter,  murmur ;  barboter^  to  mumble  or 
mutter  words,  also  to  wallow  Iflte  a  seeth- 
ing pot — Cot  The  syllable  bnr  seems 
in  the  same  way  to  be  taken  as  the 
representative  of  sound  conveying  no 
meaning,  in  Fr.  baragouin^  gibberish, 
jargon, 'any  rude  pibbYe-gabble  or  bar- 
barous speech.' — Cot  Mod.  Gr.  ^p- 
fiftfmt  to  stammer;  /Sop^6poCw,  to  ram- 
dIc,  boil,  grumble  (Lowndes,  Mod.  Gr. 
Xxx.);  Port  borborinha^  a  shouting  of 

Bw'btL  A  river  fish  having  a  beard 
at  the  comers  of  the  moUth.  Fr.  borM^ 
bar  beau. — Cot. 

Barber.  Fr.  AsrliSfr/one  who  dresses 
ihc  be.ird. 

Barberry.  A  shrub  bearing  acid 
lienies.  Fr.  dial  karMttt^-^Okx,  Etym. 
Barbar>  n-frnt^  dartnt$Hf — tree,  iarbofis. 
^Pr.  Pm. 

BsrWean.  An  outwork  for  the  de- 
fence of  a  ^te.  It.  barbacatUf  a  jetty 
or  outnook  m  a  building,  loophole  in  a 
wall  to  shoot  out  at,  scouthouse.  — FL 
The  Pert.  MMAmdl,  upper  chamber, 
is  the  name  given  to  an  open  chamber 
over  the  entrance  to  a  caravanseraL — 
RldL  Hence  it  is  not  untilcely  tluit  the 
n;!inc  may  have  been  transferred  by  re- 
turned crusaders  to  the  barbacau  or  scout- 
hottse  oiver  a  castle  gate  from  whence 
arrivals  might  be  inspected  and  the 
entrance  defended. 

Bard.    i.  w.  bardU,  Bret,  barz,  the 

name  of  the  poets  of  the  ancient  Celts, 
wiiose  office  it  was  to  ling  the  pnuses  of 
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the  great  and  waililBe^  and  hymns  to  the 

gods. 

Bardus  Galliot  cantator  appellatur  qui  virorutn 
fortiurn  Liudes  oanit. — Festus  in  Diet.  Etym. 
Hdpioi  fkiv  vfivr]Ta\  Ka\  •woirxral. — Strabo,  lb. 

Et  Bardi  quidera  fortia  virorum  illuatrium 
facta  hcroids  compodta  verslbus  cum  daMbot 

lyne  mcxluHs  cantitdrunt. — Lucan,  lb. 

Hence  in  poetic  language  Bard  is  used 
for  poet 

2.  Sp.  barday  horse  annour  covering 
the  front,  back,  and  flanks.  Applied  in 
c.  also  to  the  ornamental  trappmgs  of 
horses  on  occasions  of  state. 

\\l\cn  immcdi.itfly  on  the  other  part  caSM  fa 
the  fore  eight  knights  ready  ariued,  their  basses 
and  b<irds  of  their  horses  green  satin  embroklered 
with  fresh  devices  of  bramble  bushes  of  fine  gold 
curiously  wrought,  powdered  all  over. — HaU 
in  R. 

Fr.  bardes,  barbcs  or  trappinpjs  for 
horses  of  service  or  of  show.  BartUr^  to 
barbe  or  trap  liorses,  also  to  bind  or  tie 
across.  Barde,  a  long  saddle  for  an  asa 
or  mule,  made  only  of  coarse  canvas 
stufTed  with  flocks.  Bardeau^  a  shingle 
or  small  board, such  as  houses  are  covered 
with.  Bardt'f/e.  a  bardelle,  the  quilted 
or  canvas  saddle  wherewith  colts  are 
backed. — Cotgr.  Sp.  banktt  coping  of 
straw  or  brushwood  for  the  protection  of 
a  mud  wall;  eUbarda^  a  pack-saddle, 
broad  diee  of  bacon  with  whidi  fowls 
are  covered  when  they  are  roasted ;  al- 
bardiila,  small  pack-saddle,  copin|^ 
border  of  a  garden  bed.  The  general 
notion  seems  that  of  a  covering  or  pro> 
tection,  and  if  the  word  be  from  a  Gothic 
source  we  bhould  refer  it  to  ON.  bard^ 
brim,  skirt,  border,  ala,  axilla.  Hatt-bara^ 
the  flap  of  a  hat ;  sk:<7l!(lir-f^anf,  the 
edge  of  a  shield :  hvai-bard,  the  layers  of 
whalebone  Uuit  hang  from  the  roof  of  a 
whale's  mouth.  But  Sp.  albarda  looks 
like  an  Arabic  derivation;  Arab,  al' 
bardefakf  saddle-cloth. — Dies. 

Barn.  Exposed  to  view,  open,  un- 
covered, unqualified.  G.  baar,  bar,  ON. 
berj  G.  baares  geld^  ready  money.  Russ. 
bbs,  Lith.  bdsasy  bdsus^  bare ;  baskojisy 
barefooted  ;  Sanscr.  bhoMd,  the  nalnd* 
ness  of  a  woman. 

Bavgnin.  OFr.  hargmgnery  to  chaP*  , 
fer,  bargain,  or  more  propmy  (pa>-i; 
Cot£[r.)  to  wrangle^  haggle,  brabble  in  the 
niaking  of  a  batigpdn.  liie  radical  Idea 
is  the  confused  sound  of  wrangling,  and 
the  word  was  used  in  OE.  and  Sc.  in  the 
sense  of  fight,  skirmish. 

And  nony  tyro  js  iadie  dial  waU 
And  Imxww  at  dis  basmlMliald, 
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And  wound  Uuui  £qris  oft  and  sla. 

Boiboor  injam. 

We  have  seen  under  BaHarmts  tint 

the  syllable  bar  was  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  words  expressing  the  con- 
fused noise  of  voices  sounding  indistinct 
either  from  the  language  not  being  un- 
derstood, or  from  distance  or  simultane- 
ous utterance.  Hence  it  has  acquired 
the  character  of  a  root  si^ifying  con- 
fusion, contest,  dispute,  givmg  rise  to  It. 
baruffiiy  fray,  altercation,  dispute;  Prov. 
haralka,  trouble,  dispute ;  Port,  htarathar^ 
Sp.  barajar,  to  shuffle,  entangle,  put  to 
confusion,  dispute,  quarrel ;  Port,  bara- 
/unda,  Sp.  barahunda,  tumult,  confusion, 
disorder;  Port,  barafustar^  to  strive, 
struggle;  It.  baratta,  strife,  squabble, 
dispute  ;  barattart  y  to  rout,  to  cheat,  also 
to  exchange^  to  chop;  e.  barreior^  one 
who  stirs  up  strife.  Nor  is  the  root  con- 
fined to  the  Romance  tongues;  Lith. 
bartii  to  scold;  bamU^  stnfe,  quarrel; 
ON.  barattOi  strife^  conteit;  (ardaj^j 
battle. 

From  Fr.  baragouiHy  representing  the 
conlttsed  sound  of  people  speaking  a 
language  not  understood  by  the  hearer, 
we  pass  to  the  verb  barguigner^  to 
wran^,  chaflfer,  bargain. 

Barg'B. — Bark,  1.  These  words  seem 
mere  varieties  of  pronunciation  of  a  term 
conunon  to  all  the  Romance  as  well  as 
Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  tongues. 
Prov.  barcAf  barja,  OFr.  barge^  Du. 
barsif,  OSw.  bars,  a  boat  belonging  to  a 
larger  ship, 

Sarra  est  que  concta  navte  commercia  ad 
littus  portat. — Isidore  in  Rayn.  Naus  en  mar 
quant  a  perdu  sa  barja. — Ibid.  Sigurdr  let  taka 
tua  skip-bata  er  hiirker  ero  kalladir. — Ihre. 

The  origin  may  be  ON.  barki^  the 
tiiroat,  then  the  bows  or  prow  of  a  ship, 
pectus  navis,  and  hence  probably  (by  a 
metaphor,  as  in  the  case  of  Lat.  pu^is) 
barkr  came  to  be  applied  to  the  entire 
ship.  So  also  ox.  katti,  a  beak,  promi- 
nent part  of  a  thing,  also  a  boat ;  skutr^ 
the  fore  or  after  end  of  a  boat ;  skuta^  a 
boat 

Bark,  8.  The  outer  rind  of  a  tree  ; 
any  hard  crust  growing  over  anything. 
ON.  borkr^  bark ;  at  barka,  to  skin  over; 
barkandi^  astringent. 

To  Bark.  as.  beorcan,  from  an  imita- 
tion of  the  sound. 

Barley.  The  Goth.  adj.  harvseins  in- 
dicates a  noun  baris^  barley;  AS.  here. 
W.  barlys  {baray  bread,  and  llysiau^  Bret 
UnuoUy  Uzetty  herbs,  plants),  bread-corn, 
buley.  The  older  ifonii  in  B.  was  barlie^ 


barligy  barlii  h,  the  second  syllable  of 
which  is  anaioeous  to  that  of  garlicky 
ktmiockf  thvioak,  and  is  probably  a  true 
equivalent  of  the  (jKl  tn  W.  bofiys.  Sco 
Garlick. 

Bonn.  I.  Yeast,  the  slimy  substance 
formed  in  the  brewuigof  beer.  as.  beorm^ 
G.  berm,  Sw.  berma.  Dan.  b<tmu^  the 
dregs  of  oil,  wine,  beer. 

3.  As  Goth,  barms^  a  1^  bosom ;  OH; 
bamtr,  border,  edge,  lap,  bosom.  See 
Brim. 

Bonu    AS.  btrffftf  b^mty  ooinmooly 

explained  from  bt'rc,  barley,  and  ^rn,  a 
place,  a  receptacle  for  barley  or  com, 
as  baces-em^  a  baking  ^ace  or  oven, 
Hhtes-ern,  a  lantern.  (Uue,  V.  am.) 
But  probably /^^-r^rw  is  merely  a  misspell- 
ing, and  the  word  is  simply  the  Bret. 
bettiy  a  heap.  Aoervus,  bem.~-CA»  Comub. 
Zeiiss.  So  ON.  hladiy  a  heap,  a  stack, 
hladay  a  bam.  Du.  baerm.  btrm^  a 
heap;i»rm>^^,nietafQeni. — Kit.  Swab. 
baam,  bant,  hay-loft,  corn-shed,  barn. 
Dan.  dial,  baaring^  baaren^  baarm^  a 
load,  so  much  as  a  man  can  bear  ox  carry 
at  once.  On  the  other  hand,  mhg.  bam^ 
the  rack  or  manger,  prKsepe;  Mubtumt 
fxnile. 

Bamaole.  A  conical  shell  fixed  to 
the  rocks  within  the  wash  of  the  tide. 
Named  from  the  cap-like  shape  of  the 
shdL  Manx  bayrrty  a  cap ;  bamagk,  a 
limpet,  a  shell  of  the  same  conical  shape 
with  barnacles.  Gael,  baimeach^  bar- 
nacles, limpets ;  w.  brenigy  limpets. 

*  Barnacles.  Spectacles,  also  irons 
put  on  tlie  noses  of  horses  to  make  them 
stand  quid. — Bailey.  Of  these  meanings 
die  second  is  probably  the  original,  the 
name  being  given  to  spectacles,  which 
were  made  to  hold  on  the  nose  b^  a 
spriim:,  from  comparison  to  a  fiimer^ 
barnacles.  The  name  of  barnacles  is 
given  by  Joinville  to  a  species  of  torture 
by  compression  practised  by  the  Sara- 
cens, and  may  therefore  be  an  Eastern 
word.    Camus,  Vocab.  in  Nat. 

Antiq.  Bemiques^  spectacles. — ^Vocab. 
dc  Bcrri. 

Baron.  It.  baronCy  Sp.  varoHy  Prov. 
bar  (acc.  barS)^  OFr.  ber  (acc.  barony, 
Fr.  barm.  Originally  man,  husband^ 
then  honoured  man. 

Lo  Aor  Ma  cs  creat  per  la  femna  mas  la  fenma 
per  lo  bari.   The  man  was  not  created  for  the 

woman,  but  the  woman  for  (he  roan. — Rayn. 
Tain  baroHcm  quaio  feininam. — L^.  Ripuar. 
Bmrmm  vd  fcmiaam.— Lag.  Alun. 

In  the  Salic  I^w  it  signifies  free  bom ; 
in  the  capitularies  of  Charles  the  Bald 
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harones  are  the  nobles  or  vassals  of  the 

crown. 

Bar9,  gravis  et  anthexttkos  vlr,— John  de  Gar- 

landii. 

In  our  own  law  it  was  used  for  married 
man,  Baron  and/emme,  man  and  wife. 

We  have  not  nuich  lit;ht  on  the  pre- 
cise formation  of  the  word,  which  would 
seem  to  be  radically  the  same  with  Lut. 
vir^  Goth,  mc^,  A8.  flewr,  w.  gwTy  Gael. 
ySur,  a  man. 

Saronet.  The  feudal  tenants  next 
below  the  Atffxt  of  a  baron  were  called 
harotutli,  baroHuli^  baroncuU^  baroticelli, 
but  as  the  same  class  of  tenants  were 
also  termed  bajincrcts^  the  two  names, 
from  tlicir  resemblance,  were  sometimes 
confounded,  and  in  several  instances, 
where  baronetti  is  written  in  the  printed 
copies,  Spelman  fbnnd  kammreti  in  the 
MS.  rolls  of  Parliament.  Still  he  shows 
conclusively,  by  early  examples,  that 
beurotutttu  is  not  a  mere  conniption  of 
bammenimi,  bat  was  used  in  the  sense  of 
a  lesser  Baron. 

BaruQCulus— a  baronet. — Nomiaale  of  the 
X5di  Cant  ia  Nat  Aatiq. 

It  was  not  until  the  time  of  James  I.  that 
the  b.ifottt-ts  were  established  as  a  formal 
order  m  the  state. 

Banraek.  Fr.  baroque^  It.  baracca^ 
Sp.  barraca,  a  hut,  booth,  shed.  The 
Sp.  word  is  explained  by  Minshew  'a 
souldkrs  tent  or  booth  or  suchlike  thing 
made  of  the  sail  of  a  ship  or  surlilikt- 
stuff.  Diciturpropriecasaillapiscatorum 
juxta  marc.* 

Theor^nal  signification  was  probably 
a  hut  made  of  the  branches  of  trees. 
GaeL  barrack^  brushwood,  branches; 
barroekad^  a  hot  or  booth.  Bargus  or 
barats  in  the  Salic  laws  is  the  branch  of 
a  tree  to  which  a  man  is  hanged. 

Before  (he  gates  of  Bari  he  lodged  in  a  miser- 
able bat  or  kuruek,  oomposed  of  diy  bnuwhci 

and  thatched  with  straw. — Gibbon. 

It  should  be  observed  that,  whenever 
soldiers'  barracks  are  mentioned,  the 
word  it  always  used  in  the  plural  number, 
pointing  to  a  time  when  the  soldiers' 
lodgings  were  a  collection  of  huts. 

*  Tjanragan,  Sp.  baragtm^  ¥r.  iaru- 
gavt.  f'ouracan,  a  kind  of  coarse  camlet. 
A  passage  cited  bv  Marsh  from  the 
Amante  Liberal  of  Cervantes  iinphes 
that  barragatis  were  of  Moorish  manu- 
facture, and  Arabic  harkan  or  barankan 
is  the  name  of  a  coarse,  black  woollen 
gannent  still  used  in  Morocco, 
tamwranriidd  fasad  wa  da  harrmgatm  j 
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alqukelos  y  de  otros  ootu  que  de  Dartwtlfc  ae 
devBban  a  Levants. 

On  the  other  hand,  G.  barchmt,  ktr^ 

chft  (Schmellcr),  calico.  Pombicinus, 
pat chanuSf parchanitutc/i.—\' oc.xh.  a.  ij. 
144$  in  SduneOer.  '  Ut  nullus  scarlatas 
aut  barracanos  vel  pretiosos  burellos,  qui 
Katisboni  liunt,  habeant.' — Op.  S.  Bern, 
ibid.    MHO.  harkAn^  barragAn, 

Barratry. — Barrator.    See  Barter. 

Barrel.  It.  bariU.  Sp.  barril,  barriia^ 
Fr.  barrigut,  a  wooaen  vessel  made  of 
i?ius  or  staves,  bat  whether  this  be  tlie 
true  derivation  may  be  doubtful. 

Barren.  Bret,  brechanj  OFr.  bn^ 
hatgne^  baraigju;  Picard,  kreme;  DtL 
braecky  stcrilis,  semen  non  accipiens ; 
^r^£ii&/a/M4  uncultivated,  fallow. — KiL 

Banieada.  Formed  from  Fr.  barre^ 
a  bar ;  as  ca^'alcadc^  from  cavallo^  a 
horse ;  and  not  from  Fr.  barrigue^  a 
barrel,  as  if  it  signified  an  impromptu 
liarrier  composed  of  barrels  filled  with 
earth.  It  is  hard  to  separate  barricade 
from  Fr.  barn^  an  obbiruction,  fortifi- 
cation, barrier. 

Barrier.    See  P.ar. 

Barrister.  The  advocate  who  pleads 
at  the  Bar  of  a  court  of  Justice. 

Barrow,  1.  An  implement  for  carry- 
ing. AS.  bercwe,  from  bcran,  to  carry. 
It.  bara,  a  litter,  a  bier  or  implement  for 
carr)  ing  a  dead  body.  r,.  bahre,  a  bar- 
row, todtcnbahre^  or  simply  bti/tn\  a  bier. 
This  word  introduced  into  Fr.  became 
biA^tj  perhaps  through  Prov.  iera,  whence 
E.  bier,  alongside  of  biirroic. 

Barrow,  8.  A  mound  either  of  stones 
or  earth  over  the  graves  of  warriors  and 
nobles,  especially  those  IdHed  in  battle, 
as  the  barrow  at  Dunmail-raise  in  West- 
moreland. AS.  beorgf  beorh^  a  hill,  mound, 
rampart,  Iwap,  tomb,  sepuldire,  from 
beorgan,  OE.  berwen,  to  shelter,  cover. 

Worhton  mid  stanum  anne  steapne  biorh  him 
ofer.  They  made  with  stwei  a  iteep  mound 

oviT  liinv  -      liiM  vii.  26. 

Barrow-ho£^.  AS.  bearg ;  Bohem. 
brnw,  a  castrated  hog ;  Russ.  borov\  a 
boar. 

Barter.  Barter  or  trafficking  by  ex- 
change of  goods  seems,  Uke  bargain^  to 
have  Men  named  from  the  haggfing  and 
wrangling  with  which  the  bargain  is  con- 
ducted. It  is  shown  under  Bai^ain  how 
the  syflable  bar  acqufres  the  force  of  a 
root  signifying  confused  nolse,  squabble, 
tumult.  From  this  root  were  formed 
words  in  all  the  Romance  languages, 
s^niiyittg,  in  the  first  instance,  noisy 
contention,  strife,  dispute,  then  traffick- 
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ing  for  profit,  then  cheating,  over-reach- 
ing, luinghteous  gain. 

Al  is  d.ii.  n'  is  thor  no  night 
Ther  n'  is  ^rr/  noiher  sthf. 

Th'^y  run  like  Bedlem  AcmfAsrvlalothtttreet 

— Holiiiuhcd,  ibid. 

OFr.  bareter^  to  deceive,  lie,  cog,  foist 

in  bargainin;^,  to  cheat,  beguile,  also  to 
barter^  truck,  exchange. — Cotgr.  MHG. 
fdrdtf  P1.D.  bara€t  (from  Fr.),  barter, 
decetL  HHXi,  Partieren,  io  cheat, /(//v?- 
iirrt-r.  a  deceiver.  Sp.  biirat.ir,  to  Iriitk, 
exchange ;  da/iUcar,  to  bargain ;  barii- 
Uriay  fraud,  cheating,  and  especially 
fraud  committed  by  the  master  of  a  ship 
with  respect  to  the  goods  coounitted  to 
liim. 

Baratry  is  when  the  m.i'^ter  of  a  ship  cheats 
Ae  owners  or  insurers,  by  imbezzlinE  their  goods 
or  running  awty  wtth  the  ship.— Bafiry. 

But  according  to  TJlackstonc  /  .w  r/rj' 
consists  in  the  offence  of  stirring  up 
quarrels  and  suits  between  parties. 

Bartizan.    See  Brattice. 

Barton,  A  court  yard,  also  the  de- 
mesne lands  of  a  manor,  the  manor- 
house  itself,  the  outhouses  and  yards.— 
Halliwcll.  AS.  bcrctutiy  beortun,  beretvic^ 
a  court-yard,  corn-farm,  from  bert^  barley, 
and  /anr.  inclosure,  or  wie^  dwelling.— 
Bosworth. 

Base.  It.  basso ^  Fr.  bas^  low,  mean  ; 
Sp.  baxo ;  \v.  and  Bret  bds^  shallow,  low, 
flat.  The  original  meaning,  according 
to  Dicz,  would  be,  pressed  down,  thick. 
*  Jiassus^  crassus,  pinguis.' — Gl.  Isidore. 
'  BasnUy  curtus,  humilis.' — Papias.  '  £le 
a  basses  hanches  et  basses  j.unlu  s.' 

Basilisk.  Gr.  /SaffiXiacoc,  from  /3<i- 
mkt^y  a  king.  A  fabulous  sen><~"t,  said 
to  kill  those  that  look  upon  it. 

Tbcfc  is  not  one  thst  looketh  upon  his  eyes, 
but  he  dieth  presently.  The  Hke  prriperty  hath 
the  basilisk.  A  white  spot  or  st.ir  ii  carieth  on 
the  head  and  settiih  it  out  like  a  coronet  or 
di.i(lt'in.  If  he  but  hiss  no  other  serpent  dam 
come  near. — Holland's  Pliny  in  Rich. 

Late  sibi  subniovet  omne 
Vnlgos  et  ia  nwoi  rq;nat  Baailiicus  un  I'l. 

Luc.iii. 

Probably  from  reports  of  the  cobra  capel, 
which  sets  up  its  hood  when  angry,  as 

the  diadem  ot  the  basilisk. 

To  Bask.  To  heat  oneself  in  the  sun 
or  before  a  fire.    See  Bath. 

Basket,   w.  basg,  netting,  plaitiog  of 

splinters  ;  bnsi^'cd.  h.i^c^od,  a  l).»sKet ;  niasg, 
a  mesh,  Litticc-vvork.  It  is  mentioned  as 
a  British  word  by  Martial. 

BiirJjnra  dc  pictis  veni  bascjuda  Britannis, 
Sed  me  jam  nmvuit  dicere  Koma  suam. 


BASTE 

Bason.  It.  bacino.  Fr.  bassin^  the 
diminu^ve  of  the  word  corresponding  to 

E.         signifying  a  wide  open  vessel. 

Bass.    It.  bassOf  the  low  part  of  the 
scale  in  music. 

I^nd  me  your  hands,  lift  me  above  Pamam^ 
With  your  loud  tirtikM  ty^my  towly  bastmt. 

SjyiveMn's  Dohaitas. 

ThiMoon.  It  kusMttf  an  angment- 
ation  of  Auj^y  an  instnmient  of  a  very 
low  note* 

Bant.  B— ■.  Du.  bast^  bark,  peel, 
husk ;  bast  van  kotnem^  bran,  the  thin  skin 

which  covers  the  grain  ;  Dan.  Swed. 
Ger.  basty  the  imier  bark  of  the  liiuc-ircc 
beaten  out  and  made  into  a  material  for 
mats  and  other  cofirsc  fabrics.  Dan. 
bast-maatUf  bass-matting;  bast-reb,  a 
bass  rope.  Du.  kut^  a  halter,  rope  for 
hanging,  OE.  basU. 

Bot  ye  aaOe  take  a  stshractbe  iNJilr 
And  bfaide  ny  handesbdiind  ne  tela. 

MS.  Halliwen. 

Dan.  bastf',  Sw.  basia,  to  bind,  commonly 
joined  with  the  word  binda^  of  the  same 
sense.  Sw.  at  basta  og  bi$ula,  to  bind 
hand  and  foot.  Dan.  l(rgge  cen  i  baand 
og  bastf  to  put  one  in  fetters ;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  same  expression  it 
found  in  Turkish  ;  bessf,  a  tying,  binding, 
besst-u-bendety  to  bind.  Lap.  bastt^  the 
hoops  of  a  cask. 

Bastard.   Apparently  of  Cdtic  or^nn, 
from  (lael.  baos,  lust,  fomicatioxL  OFr.  /  ^ 

Jils  dc-  bast,  fUs  df  />ns.  * 

He  wai  tf^ciin  o  I  jst,  God  it  wot. 

Arthar  and  Merlin. 

Sir  Richaid  fis  le  rei  of  waa  we  ^wke  bevoKs 
Gentibnan  was  fnow  ttnA  he  were«  tost  Ucrt, 

R.  G.  516. 

This  maxi  was  son  to  John  of  Gaunt,  descended 
of  an  honorable  lineage,  but  kom  in  bmttt 
ninre  nrible  in  Mood  thSB BOCsble  in  ksraiag.— 

lidil  in  iiaUiweil. 

So  Turk,  chasa^  fornication,  chasa  ogN 
{ot^i  =  son),  a  bastard. — F.  Newman. 
>talay  lutak-dotulrtM  (child  of  adultery), 
a  bastard. 

To  Baste,  i.  To  tthch,  to  sew  with 
long  stitches  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  pieces  of  a  garment  in  shape  while  it 
is  permanently  sewn.  It  Sp.  kuiOy  a 
long  stitch,  preparator)'  stitching,  the 
stitches  of  a  quilt  or  mattrass.  Sp. 
basteetr^  embasifr.  It.  imbasttre^  Fr.  bdttr,  «- 
to  baste,  to  stitch ;  Fris.  Sicamb.  besteHy 
leviter  consuere. —  Kil.  OHG.  bestan^  to 
patch,  as  It.  imbastire^  to  baste  on  a 
piece  of  doth. 

Nay.  niock  \v\.  mock  not  :  the  \>oA\  cf  your 
disooune  is  sometimes  guarded  with  itagmentSi 
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and  the  guarch  i  (  but  sli^lDjT  kmOti OD  Beitber. 

• — Nfuch  Ado  about  Nothing. 

Derived  by  Diez  from  bast^  as  if  that 
vere  the  substance  originally  used  in 
stitching,  but  this  is  hardly  satisfactory.  '^ 

It  seems  to  mc  that  the  sense  of  stitch- 
ing, as  a  preparation  for  the  final  sewing 
of  a  garment,  may  naturally  have  arisen 
from  the  notion  of  preparing,  contriving, 
setting  up,  which  seems  to  be  the  general 
sense  of  ue  verb  Aai/£nf,  UttHtf  in  the 
Romance  languages. 

Thus  we  have  Sp.  bastir,  disposer^  pre- 
parer (Taboada) ;  It.  imbastire^  to  lay  the 
cloth  for  dinner,  to  devise  or  begin  a 
busmess  (Altieri).  Fr.  bastir,  to  build, 
make,  frame,  erect,  raise,  set  up,  also  to 
compose,  contrive,  devise.  Bastir  a 
quelqiiun  son  roulet,  to  teach  one  before- 
hand what  he  shall  say  or  do. — Cot. 
Frov.^wwrm  Acr/£r, to  set  on  foot  a  war; 
gtaut  bastir,  to  lay  an  ambush. — Rayn. 

bastimentfly  victuals,  provisions, 
t&ngs  prepared  for  future  use,  also  the 
Ixuting  or  preparatory  stitcbii^  of  a  gar- 
ment, stitching  of  a  quilt  or  mattrass.  To 
b4isU  a  garment  would  be  to  set  it  up,  to 
iMit  it  t(^gether,  and  from  this  particular 
kind  of  stitching  the  signification  would 
seem  to  have  passed  on  to  embrace 
.slitdiing  in  gennal. 

A  silver  nedil  forth  I  drow©— 
And  gan  this  nedill  thicde  anon^ 
For  out  of  tonne  me  list  to  gone— 
With  a  threde  ha^img  my  slevis. 

Cbaucer,  R.  R. 
^sBiB  um  N9iv  nnr  am  wiiibi  wknt  ib. 

Minnesfalgcr  in  Schmid. 

It  is  probably  from  the  sense  of  stitch- 
ing that  must  be  exolained  the  It  basto, 
imAasto^  a  packsadole,  pad  ibr  die  heaa 

to  carry  a  weight  on ;  Fr.  bast^  ^/(whence 
the  E.military  term  of  a  bai-horse),basiinef 
a  pad  or  packsaddle,  which  was  origin- 
ally nothing  but  a  quilted  cushion  on 
which  to  rest  the  load.  Thus  Ptarctti 
explains  Sp.  bastear,  to  p.icl<  a  saddle 
wnh  wool,  i-  e.  to  quilt  or  stitch  wool 
into  it;  and  Cot.  has  bus/ifte',  a  pad, 
packsaddle,  the  quilted  saddle  with  which 
cc^ts  are  backed. 

2.  To  beat  or  bang  soundly. — Bailey. 
This  word  probably  preserves  the  form 
from  whence  is  derived  the  Fr.  basto», 
Allbff,  a  stick,  an  instrument  for  beating, 
as  well  as  ficst^au,  the  clapper  of  a  bell. 
ON.  bcj'stti,  to  beat,  to  thrasl) ;  Dan.  boste, 
to  drub,  to  belabour;  Sw.  dial,  basa, 
basJlra,  basta,  to  beat,  to  whip.  Perhaps 
in  the  use  of  the  £.  term  tliere  is  usually 
aa  erroneous  Ming  of  its  being  a  mcta- 


BAT  $t  I 

phor  from  the  notioa  of  basting  meat — 
To  baste  one^  hide;  to  give  him  a  sovmd 

3.  ine  sense  of  pouring  dripping  over 
meat  at  roast  or  rubbing  the  meat  with 

fat  to  prevent  its  burning  is  derived  from 

the  notion  of  beating  m  the  same  way 

that  the  verb  to  stroke  springs  from  the 

act  of  striking.     Sw.  stryk,   beating,    .  '» 

blows;  stryka^  to  rub  gently,  to  stroke,  /•>.  • 

to  spread  mnod^uid  butter,   rr.  frotUr^  / 

to  nib,  is  cxpWTTCcTby'Cot.  also  tOCUdfd,   '        '  1' 

baste  or  Icnock  soundly. 

Bastinado.  Sp.  bastonada^  a  blow 
with  a  stick,  Sp.  \  r.  baston.  Fr.  baston- 
fta<fi\  a  cuiigcHing,  bastonner,  to  cud;:;el. 
In  English  the  term  is  confined  to  the 
beating  on  the  soles  oi  Ubit  feet  with  a 
stick,  a  favourite  punishment  of  the  Turks 
aitd  Arabs.  or  the  origin  of  boston  see 
Bastty  2. 

Bastion.  "  It,  iastia,  basfida,  bastioite^ 
a  bastion,  a  sconce,  a  blockhouse,  a  har- 
ricada — Florio.  Fr.  bastille,  bastilde,  a 
fortress  or  castle  furnished  with  towers, 
donjon,  and  ditches ;  bastion^  the  fortifi- 
cation termed  a  bastion  or  cuUion-head. 
—Cot  All  fr<»B  boMUr^  to  build,  set  up, 
contrive. 

*  Bat.  I.  Sc.  back^  bak^  baki<-bird;  Sw. 
HoHBaka^  Dan.  afhitbakke^  the  winged 

mammal.  It.  vipistrello,  the  night-bat 
—  Fl.  Bakke,  nyingc  best,  vcspcrtilio. 
— Pr.  Pm.  Mid.Lat  blatta,  blacia^ 
batta  lucifiiga,  vespcrtilio,  vledermus. — 
Dieft".  Supp.  to  Due.  Chaufe-soriz  is 
glossed  a  baike  j^for  blakc  ?)  in  Bibeles- 
worth  (Nat.  Antiq.  p.  164),  and  klak 
probably  signifies  a  bat  in  the  following 
passage : 

But  at  that  ycbe  breyde 
That  she  furthe  her  mms  ssyde, 
Come  flqmf  oitts  at  ker  mouthe  a  Haks 
That  vdte  Mtil  y  dar  wel  tefle, 

That  oyt  was  a  fmde  of  hclle. 

Manufl  dcb  I'ccch<^s.  11864. 

It  is  true  the  original  has  comeille,  which 
was  probably  changed  in  the  E.  trans- 
lation to  a  bat,  as  a  creature  peculiarly 
connected  with  devilry  and  witchcraft. 
The  name  seems  to  be  taken  from  on. 

blaka,  blakra,  blakta,  to  flap,  move  to 
and  fro  in  the  air  with  a  h;^ht  rapid 
motion  ;  whence  ledrblala,  the  bat ;  .Sw. 
dial,  blakka,  natt-bliikkri .  the  night-jar  or 
goat-sucker,  a  bird  which,  like  the  owl 
and  the  bat,  seeks  its  insect  prey  on  the 
wing  in  the  evening.  For  die  loss  foK  die 
/  in  back,  bat,  compared  with  blakka^ 
blatta^  comp.  E,  badger^  from  Fr.  blaeUer, 
2.  A  staft  club,  or  implement  for 
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striking.  In  some  parts  of  England  it  is 
the  oi^inary  word  for  a  stidc  at  the 
present  day.  A  Sussex  woman  speaks 
of  putting  a  dutig  batf  or  a  dry  stick,  on 
the  fire.  In  Suffolk  tatHfts  are  loppings 
of  trees  made  up  into  faggots.  Bret,  das, 
a  stick ;  Gael,  da/,  a  staff,  cudgel,  blud- 
geon, and  as  a  verb,  to  beat^  to  cudgel. 
Mgy.  do/,  a  stick.  The  origin  of  the 
word  is  an  imitation  of  the  sound  of  a 
blow  by  the  syllabic  da/,  the  root  of  E. 
dt-a/,  It.  da//ere,  Fr.  da/ /re,  W.  baeddu. 
Ba/^  a  blow. — Hal.  The  lighter  sound 
of  the  p  in  pa/  adapts  the  latter  s\  ll.ilile 
to  represent  a  gentle  blow,  a  blow  with  a 
light  instrument.  The  unitative  nature 
of  the  root  da/  is  apparent  in  Sp.  ba/a- 
cazo,  daque/azo,  representing  the  noise 
made  by  one  in  falling. 

Baten.  A  beUch  of  bread  is  so  much 
as  is  dakedni  one  time,  G.  geb<kk,gcbiicke. 

Bate.  Strife;  makebiue^  a  stirrer-up 
of  strife.  Ba/yn,  or  make  debate;  Jurgor, 
vol  seminare  discordias  vcl  discordare. — 
Pr.  Pm.  Fr.  cMhU^  strife,  altercation, 
dispute. — Cot. 

To  Bote.  I.  Fr.  abattrty  to  fell,  beat, 
or  break  down,  quell,  allay ;  Sp.  da/ir,  to 
beat,  beat  down,  lessen,  remit,  abate. 

2.  A  term  in  falconn,';  to  flutter  with 
the  wings.    Fr.  ba//re  k  - 

Bath.— To  Bathe.— To  Bask.  on. 
bada^  c.  baden^  to  bathe.  The  primary 
meaning  of  the  word  seems  to  be  to 
warm,  then  to  warm  by  the  application  of 
hot  w.nter,  to  foment,  to  refresh  oneself  in 
water  whether  warni  or  cold.  Sw.  dial. 
basOy  bUdttj  badda,  to  heat  ;  solen  daddar, 
tiie  sun  burns  ;  solbasc,  the  heat  of  the 
sun  ;  badjhhy  hshes  basking  in  the  sun  ; 
basa.  baddOf  bUda  vidjor,  as  E.  dial  to 
beaik  wood,  to  heat  it  before  the  fire  or 
in  steam  in  order  to  make  it  take  a 
certain  bend. 

Fdne  fn  the  son^  to  tathe  her  HMfiifjr 

Licth  PiTtclotfc.  and  all  hor  sustixs  hjf 

Ayenst  the  .siiniir. — Chaucer. 

Flero.  bitten,  to  foment  wiih  hot  applica- 
tions. C.  bahai,  to  foment,  to  warm, 
seems  related  to  baden  as  Fr.  traltirxo  It. 
iradire.  Hols  bdhen^  to  bcath  wood  ; 
brot  bdheHf  to  toast  bread.  Hence  pro- 
bably may  be  explauned  the  name  of 
Baix,  ns  sij^nifying  warm  baths,  to  which 
that  place  owed  its  celebrity. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  diat  bask  is 
the  reflective  form  of  the  foregoing  verbs, 
from  ON.  dadask,  to  bathe  oneself,  as  E, 
busk^  to  betake  oneself,  from  on.  bttask 
for  MM  nk.  *  I  daske,  I  bathe  in  water 
or  in  any  licoure.' — Palsgr.  Sw.  dial,  at 


dasa  si^  i  solen,  to  bask  in  the  sun.  Da. 
dial  dat/c'  sig,  to  warm  oneself  at  the 
fire  or  in  the  sun. 

Perhaps  the  above  may  be  radically 
identical  widi  ON.  baka,  e.  baJtt,  to  heat, 
Slav.  paJt,  heat.  Baka  sik  vtd  elld,  to 
warm  oneself  at  the  fire.  Pl.D.  sich  ba- 
kern,  E.  dial,  to  beak^  to  warm  oneself. 

To  Batfem.  To  thrive,  to  feed,  to 
become  fat.  Goth,  gabattian,  to  thrive, 
to  be  profited,  ON.  da/na,  to  get  better,  to 
become  convalescent.  Du.  dat,  bet^  bet- 
ter, more.   See  Better. 

Batten.  In  carpenter's  langxiage  a 
scantling  of  wooden  stuff  from  two  to 
four  inches  broad,  and  about  an  inch 
thick. — Bailey.  A  da//en  fence  is  a  fence 
made  by  nailing  rods  of  such  a  nature 
across  uprights.  From  ba/  in  the  sense 
of  rod  ;  perhaps  first  used  adjectivally, 
ba/-eti,  made  of  batti  as  wood-en^  made  of 
wood. 

Batter.   Eggs,  flour,  and  milk  beaten 

up  together. 

To  Batter.  —  Battery.  Batter>',  a 
beating,  an  arrangement  for  giving  blows, 
is  a  simple  adoption    Fr.  batterie^  firom 

da//re,  to  beat.  From  da/tcry  was  pro- 
bably formed  to  btittrr  under  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  root  bat  in  the  sense  of 
blow,  whence  to  ba//er\(o\x\6.  be  a  regular 
frequentative,  signifying  to  give  repeated 
blows,  and  would  thus  seem  to  be  the 
vefb  fsook  whidi  btttttty  had  been  fonned 
in  the  internal  development  of  the  English 

language. 

Battle.— Battalion.  It.  dattere^  Fr. 
batire^  to  beat ;  s$  battre,  to  fight,  whence 

;  It.  /',7/A7;'//.7,  Fr.  biitaillc,  a  battle,  also  a 
squadron,  a  band  of  armed  men  arranged 
for  fighting.  In  OE.  also,  ba//le  was  used 
in  the  latter  sense. 

Scaffaldis.  leilclris  and  covering, 
Pfldus,  howis,  and  with  stafiisiyiig. 
To  ilk  kml  and  his  batai//, 
Wes  ordanyt,  qulMur  be  suM  as^.till. 

Barbour  in  J.im. 

Hence  in  the  augmentative  form  It.  da/- 
/aglione,  a  battalion,  a mahl  battle,  a  great 
squadron. ^ —  Fiorio. 

Battledoor.    The  bat  with  which  a 
shuttlecock  is  struck  badcwards  and  for<  ^ 
wards,    ."^p.  bixtador,  a  washing  beetle,  a  • 
flat  board  with  a  handle  for  beating  the 
wet  linen  in  washing.     Ba/yldoure  or 
washynge  betylle. — Pr.  Pm. 

Battlement.  From  OFr.  bastille,  a 
fortress  or  castle,  was  formed  bastilU^ 
made  like  a  fortress,  adapted  for  defence, 
viz.  in  the  case  of  a  wall,  by  projections 
which  sheltered  the  defendors  while  they 
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■bot  through  the  indentures.  Mur^n- 
tiiU,  an  embattled  wall,  a  wall  with  sucli 

notches  and  indentures  or  battli'nwnts. 
BatyluuHt  of  a  wall,  propugnaculum. — 
Pr.  FnL 


Si  ve7  xa)%  Togier  giant  et  M 
Endos  dun  banlt  mur  Au/i/tfw— R.  R. 


Swiss.  ^tz«,  duug ;  baiw^  to  manure  the 
fields.  W,  ba'iV,  dirt,  filth,  excrement. 
To  baiv,  to  void  the  bowels. — Hal.  Sc. 
bauchf  disgusting,  sorry,  bad. — Jam. 
From  Bawt  an  interjection  of  disgust, 
equivalent  to  Faugh  I  being  a  represent- 
ation of  the  exspiration  naturally  resorted 
to  as  a  defence  against  a  bad  smell. 

Ye  hav)  f  quoth  a  brewere 
I  woll  nopht  t>e  ruled 
By  Jb»u  for  ail  your  janflynge 
With  Spiritttt  JiiatidaB^P.  P. 

 for  they  Ix  rh  as  tx)kes  tell  US 

Above  t  iixidcs  workes. 

'  Yo  baw  for  bokcs '  quod  oon 

Was  broken  out  of  Helle.— P.  P. 

The  It.  oibo  /  fic  I  fic  upon  (Alticri),  Fr. 
bah  /  ^oob  !  nonsense  !  and  Sp.  Ifof  / 
expressive  of  disgust,  must  all  be  referred 
to  the  same  origin.  '  There  is  a  choler- 
icke  or  disdainful  interjection  used  in 
the  Irish  language  called  Boagh  !  which 
is  as  much  in  English  as  Twish  ! ' — Hol- 
linslied,  Descript.  Irel.  c.  8.  To  this 
exactly  corresponds  Fr.  pouac  !  faugh  ! 
an  interjection  used  when  anythli^  fiuhy 
is  shown  or  said,  whence  pouacre,  rotten, 
filthv. — Cot.  In  like  manner  Grisons 
huMi  huhf  exclamation  of  astooi^* 
meat,  leads  to  bua  (ia  chiMxeo^  lan- 
guage), nastiness,  filth. 

To  Bawl.  Formed  from  baw^  the 
representation  of  a  loud  sliout,  as  Fr. 
miaultr,  v..  to  vtc-i'l,  to  make  the  noise 
represented  bv  the  syllable  miau^  mew. 
The  sound  of  a  dog  barldng  is  repre- 
sented by  baUy  bow  (as  in  our  nurst  ry 
bow-wow ^  a  dog).  Lat.  baubare^  Piedm. 
fi  bauy  to  bark ;  bauli,  to  baric,  to  talk 
noisily,  obstrcpere. — Zalli.  Swiss  Rom. 
bouala^  bouatia,  to  vociferate,  to  cry. — 
Bridel.  ON.  bau/Uy  to  low  or  bellow  as 
an  ox. 

Bawson.    A  name  of  the  badger,  from 
the  streaks  of  white  on  his  face.    It  bal^ 
zanOy  a  horse  with  white  legs.    Fr.  bal- 
san,  a  horse  that  hath  a  white  leg  or  foot, 
the  white  of  his  leg  or  foot,  also  more 
generally  a  white  spot  or  mark  in  any 
part  of  his  body. — Cotgr.    Prov.  bausan, 
OFr.   bau^anty  a  horse   marked  with 
white.    Beaus^nt,  the  famous  standard 
of  the  Templars,  was  simply  a  field 
divided  between  black  and  white.  E.  dial. 
bawsonedy  having  a  white  streak  down 
the  face.   From  Bret  Ai/,  a  white  mark  |  / 
on  the  face  of  animals,  or  the  animal  so  j  ' 
marked,  whence  the  E.  name  of  a  cart-  | 
horse.  Bail.   Gael,  ball,  a  spot,  a  plot  of  I   .  • 
ground,  an  object.    Ball-seirc^  a  beautj'-  J  • 
spot,  ballach^  spotted,  speckled.  £.  ^tt*  \ 


Bauble,  i.  Originally  an  implement 
consisting  of  lumps  of  lead  hanging  from 
the  end  of  a  short  stick,  for  the  purpose 
of  inflicting  a  blow  upon  dogs  or  the  like, 
then  ornamented  burlesqucly  and  used  by 
a  Fool  as  his  emblem  of  office.  '  lia- 
bulle  or  baUe— librilla,  pegma,'  *  Librilla 
dicitur  instrumcntum  librandi — a  bablc 
I  or  a  dogge  malyote.'   *  Pegma,  baculus 

I  cum  massft  phimbi  in  summitate  i^n 

I  dentc.'-  TV.  Pm..  and  authorities  in  note. 

The  origin  of  the  word  is  bab  or  bob,  a 
lump,  and  as  a  verb  to  move  quickly  up 
'  and  down  or  backwards  and  forwards. 

GaeL  bab,  a  tassel  or  hanging  bunch  ;  E. 
bablyn  or  waveryn,  Ubrillo,  vacillo. — Pr. 
Pm. 

2.  Bauble  in  the  sense  of  a  plaything 
or  trifle  seems  a  different  word,  from  1  r. 
babioUy  a  trifle,  whimwham,  guigaw,  or 

I  small  toy  to  play  w  ithal. — Cot.     IL  bai^ 

bo/are,  to  play  the  babby,  to  trifle  away 

I  the  time  as  children  do  ;  babboU,  child- 

ish baubles,  trifles,  fooleries  or  fond 
toys.— FL  Swiss  Ai^,  to  play  with  doUs 
or  toys. 

BmkSiUIl— Snldrlflik.  "frw.  baudrat, 

OFr.  battdr^;  OHG.  baldttich^  a  belt. — 
Diez.  Baudrick  in  OE.  is  used  for  a 
sword-bdt,  scarf,  cdhr.  ^.t.^o^ 

Bavin.  A  brush  faggot  OFr.  baffe, 
\%tfmi  faisccau,  f.igot. — Lacombc.  An  analogous 
form  with  an  initial  g  instead  of  a  <^  is 
Men  in  Fr.  javelle,  a  ga^n  l,  or  sheaf  of 
com,  also  a  bavin  or  bundle  of  dry 
Sticks. — Cot  The  word  may  perhaps  be 
derived  from  the  above-mentioned  bob  or 
bob,  a  lump  or  cluster ;  Cai  1.  baban, 
babhaidy  a  tassel,  duster;  Fr.  bobint,  a 
bobbin  or  cluster  of  thread. 

Bawdekin.  Qoth  of  gold.  It  bal- 
daixhino,  s.  s.,  also  the  canopy  carried 
over  the  head  of  distinguished  persons  in 
a  procession,  because  m.ule  of  cloth  of 
gold.  The  original  meaning  of  the  word 
is  Bagdad  stuff,  from  Baldacca,  Bagdad, 
because  doUi  of  gold  was  imported  from 
Bagdad. 

Bawdy.    Filthy,  lewd  ;  in  OE.  dirty. 

His  ovcrest  slop  it  is  not  worth  a  mite — 
It  is  all  bamijt  and  to^oie  sbo.-— Chaucer. 

What  doth  deer  peris  Id  a  AnnOf  t)oote. 

LydfAte. 
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baidf  marked  like  a  pie.  Probably  con- 
nect witli  PoL   hiah,   Russ.  bUh^ 

Bohcm.  bjh',  white.  Serv,  I'ijfl,  while, 
bilyega^  a  mark,  Ifiiyejiii,  to  mark.  See 
Bald 

Bay,  1.  A  hollow  in  the  line  of  coast. 
Fr.  baie^  It.  baja,  .Sp.  Imhia.  Catalan 
badia^  from  biuiai\  to  open,  to  gape, 
dividere,  dehtscere  ;  badarse^  to  open  as 
a  blossom,  to  split.  From  Cat.  badia  to 
Sp.  baJtiUf  the  step  is  the  same  as  from 
Ic  tradin  to  Fr.  trahirj  to  betray.  See 
At  Bay. 

Bay,  2. — Bay-window.  The  same 
fundamental  idea  of  an  opening  also 

E'ves  rise  to  the  application  of  the  term 
ay  (in  Architecture)  to  '  a  5:pncc  left  in 
a  wall  for  a  door,  gate,  or  window ' — (in 
Fortification),  to  *  boles  in  a  parapet  to 
receive  the  mouth  of  a  cannon.' — IJailcy. 
A  barn  of  two  bays^  is  one  of  two  di- 
visions or  unbroken  qncet  for  stowing 
com,  &c.,  one  on  oicb  tide  of  tbe  thresh- 
ing-floor. 

Earth 

By  Nature  made  fo  (ill,  thmt  by  the  yearly  birth 
The  large-bayed  barn  doth  fiIl.^Dra)  (on  in  R. 

Ill  neat  pabUc  libraries  esses  may  be  erected 
abuttug  in(o  (he  apartment  from  die  piers  of  the 
windows,  as  (hey  do  no(  obs(ruct  the  light  or  ah", 
and  afford  pl>  isant  /</vt  in  which  to  s(udy  in 
quiet.— Journal  iSoc.  Arts,  Feb.  25.  1859. 

A  Iwx-window  then  is  a  window  con- 
taining in  itself  a  bay,  or  recess  in  an 
apartment  ;  in  modem  times,  when  the 
architectural  moaning  of  the  word  was 
not  generally  understood,  corrupted  into 
Bow-window,  as  if  to  signify  a  window  of 
curved  outline.  Fr.  bie^  a  hole,  overture, 
or  opening  in  tbe  wall  or  other  part  of  a 
house,  &c.— Cot.  Swiss  /wV,  baye,  win- 
dow ;  bayfn-sU'in,  window-sill. — Stalder. 
Swab,  bay,  large  window  in  a  handsome 
bouse. — .Schmid. 

Bay.  Lat.  badius,  Sp.  bnyo,  It.  bajo, 
Fr.  bai.  (iael.  buidhe^  yellow  ;  buidhe- 
ruiuih,  buidhe-dhottn,  bay. 

To  Bay.  To  bark  as  a  dog.  It.  ab- 
baiare^  Fr.  babayer,  Lat.  bawMi,  Gr. 
lSaf'Z»tPy  Pledm.//  Afar,  from  an  imitation 
of  tlic  sound.    See  BawL 

At  Bay.  It  has  been  shown  under 
Abie,  Abide,  that  from  ba,  representing 
the  sound  made  in  opening  the  mouth, 
arose  two  forms  of  the  verb,  one  with  and 
one  without  the  addition  ot  a  fmal  d  to 
the  root  ist.  It.  badare,  having  the 
primary  sif^nification  of  opening  the 
mouth,  then  of  doing  whatever  is  marked 
by  involnntarily  opening  the  mouth,  as 
gazing,  watching  intently,  desiring,  wait- 
ing; and  2ndly,  Fr.  boA^r,  baer,  bier^ 
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bautf  to  open  the  mouth,  to  stare,  to  be 
intent  on  anything. 

From  the  former  verb  is  the  It.  expres- 
sion tcture  a  bada,  to  keep  one  waiting, 
to  keep  ai  a  bay^  to  amuse  ;  stare  a  baaa 
o'lMTtfy  to  Stand  watching  one. 

Tal  pari-e  .Anteo  a  me,  che  stava  a  bada  dl 
vederlo  chinare.  Such  Antseus  seemed  (o  me, 
who  stood  watching  him  stoop.  Non  ti  terro 
con  verso  luQgo  et  dubbti  diiconi  a  bada,  I  will 
not  keep  you  waiting  with  a  kmg  story,  fte.  f 
Pisani  si  mostmronodi  volcrpli  ass,iliro  (ii  qnHla 
parte  c  comrainciarono  vi  l  a&salto  per  lencrt:  i 

i.  e.  in  order  to  keep  the  enemy  in  ched^ 

or  at  bay. 

Ne  was  there  man  so  s(rong  but  he  down  bore 
N«  woinan  yet  so  fifiire  but  he  her  brought 

Unlo  his  hay  and  aiptivtMl  her  thought. — F.  Q. 

he  brought  her  to  stand  listening  to  him. 

So  well  he  wooed  her  and  so  well  he  wi  ought  her 
With  fidre  entreaty  and  swete  blandishment 
That  at  the  length  unto  a  hay  he  brought  bcf 
So  as  she  to  bis  speeches  was  content 
To  knl  on  car  «ad  toiUy  to  relent.— F.  Q. 

The  stai;  is  said  to  stand  at  bay,  when, 
weary  of  running,  he  turns  and  faces  his 
pursuers,  and  keeps  tbem*  in  check  for  a 
while.  As  this  crisis  in  the  chase  is  ex- 
pressed in  Fr.  by  the  term  rcndre  In 
abois,  the  term  at  bay  has  been  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  the  Fr.  aux  deniicrs 
abois,  at  his  last  gasp,  put  to  his  last 
shifts,  which  however,  as  may  be  seen 
firom  tbe  foregoing  examples^  wouM  give 
but  a  partial  explanation  ot  the  expres- 
sion. 

Bayonet.  Fr.  baionette^  a  dagger. — 
Cot  Said  to  have  been  invented  at  Bay- 
onnc,  or  to  have  been  first  used  at  the 
siege  of  Bayonnc  in  1665. — Diez. 

Bay-tree.  The  laurus  nobilis  or  true 
laurel  of  the  ancients,  the  laurcl-bay,  so 
called  from  its  bearing  bays,  or  berries. 

The  royal  laurel  is  a  very  tall  and  big  tree — 
and  the  hates  or  berries  (bacca:)  whicli  it  iK'.nrs 
•n  nolMng  biting  or  unpleasant  in  taste.— Hoi- 
haMTsntayinR. 

A  gariand  of  bays  is  commonly  repre- 
sented with  berries  between  the  leaves. 

The  word  bay^  Fr.  baie^  a  berry,  is  per- 
haps not  direcUy  from  uit  bacca^  which 
itsdf  seems  to  be  from  a  Celtic  root.  w. 
bacon,  berries.  Gael.  bas,aid,  a  cluster  of 
grapes  or  nuts,  Prov.  baca,  baga,  OSp. 
baca.  Mod.  Sp.  baya,  the  cod  of  peas, 
hvisk,  berry.  It.  baccdlo,  the  cod  or  husk 
of  beans  or  the  like,  especially  beans. 

*  To  Be.  AS.  been;  Gael,  beoy  alive, 
living  ;  bcothach,  a  beast,  living  thing  ; 
Ir.  bioih^  life,  tbe  world;  Gr.  ^wt^  life. 
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It  »  not  until  a  somewhat  advanced 

stage  in  the  process  of  abstraction  that 
the  idea  of  simple  being  is  attained,  and 
a  vcvb  wkfa  that  meaning  is  wholly  want- 
ing in  the  rudest  languages.  The  negro 
who  speaks  imperfect  English  uses  in- 
stead the  more  concrete  notion  of  living. 
He  says,  Your  hat  no  lib  that  place  you 
put  him  in. — Farrar,  Chapters  on  Lang, 
pu  54.  A  two-year  old  nephew  of  mine 
say,  Wheie  it  Hvet  where  is  it? 
Now  the  breath  is  universally  taken  as 
the  type  of  life,  and  the  syllable  pu  or/u 
is  widely  used  in  the  most  distent  lan- 
guages to  express  the  notion  of  blowing 
or  breathing,  and  thus  may  explain  the 
origin  of  the  root /u  in  LM./ui,/iasst',  or 
of  Sanscr.  M/?,  be. 

Beach.  The  immediate  shore  of  the 
sea,  the  part  overflowed  by  the  tide. 
Tlience  applied  to  the  pebbles  of  which 
the  shore  often  consists. 

Wc  hulcd  our  bark  over  n  bar  of  f><.;r^,  nr 
pebble  stones,  into  a  small  river. — llackluyt  in  K. 

Perhaps  a  modification  of  Dan.  h<ikk€, 
M.  bakkjey  Sw.  backt^  a  hill,  banlc,  rising 
ground.  In  Norfolk  bank  is  commonly 
used  instead  of  b€ach. — Miss  Gurncy  in 
Phiklog.  Trans.  yfL  vii. 

Beacon.— Beck.— Beokon.  ohg.  bau- 
han^  OSax.  bokan^  AS.  beacen^  a  sign,  a 
nod  ;  OHG.  fmhmmkoHf  a  presage,  pro- 
digy ;  bauhnjoHy  ON.  bdhta,  AS.  bracft/'a/t, 
nutu  significare,  to  heckou.  The  term 
btttCOH  is  confined  in  £.  to  a  tire  or  some 
cooqncttoas  object  used  as  a  signal  of 
danger. 

The  origin  seems  preserved  in  £.  beck^ 
to  bow  or  nod ;  Oitahn  Aemr,  to  nod ; 

Gael,  beic,  a  curtsey,  perhaps  from  the 
in^age  oC  a  bird  peclujog ;  Gael,  beic^  a 
beak. 

Than  peine  T  me  to  rtretehen  Ibrth  my  neck, 

And  I-  a^t  and  West  upon  the  jx'ple  I  AmIc^ 
As  doth  a  dove  kitting  upon  a  bem. 

l^udoaei'tTalft. 

He  (Hardicanutc)  made  a  law  that  '-very  Iiiiclis 
xnan  sal  bck  and  discover  his  bed  quhen  be  met 
•M  DsiiB.F-BdlmdaifnJaiii. 

£sthon.  nokkima^  to  peck  as  a  bird; 
nokkiilavia  f)C(itf,  to  nod  the  head. 

Bead.  A  ball  of  some  ornamental 
material,  pierced  for  hanging  on  a  strii^, 
and  originally  used  for  the  purpose  of 
helping  the  memory  in  reciting  a  certain 
taJe  or  prayers  or  doxologies.  AS.  bead, 
^fbfd,  a  prayer.  .See  To  Bid.  To  bid 
one  s  bedes  or  beads  was  to  say  one's 
prav'ers. 

gwdli  AS.  ^^|«^  the  messenger  of  a 
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court,  ofificcr  in  attendance  on  the  digni- 
taries of  a  university  or  church-  Fr. 
bait-auy  It.  bidello.  Probably  an  equiv- 
alent oif  the  modem  Sfrtz/iV-,  an  attendant, 
from  AS,  bidan,  to  wait.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  word  atUttdant  has  also  a 
like  origin  in  Fr.  aitendrty  to  wait 

Home  is  he  brniiiiht  and  laid  in  sumptuOUSbed 

W  here  many  skilful  leeches  him  aiidt 
To  Mlfe  Us  hniti.— F.  Q 

i.  e.  wait  upon  him. 

*  Beagle.  A  small  kind  of  hound 
tracking  by  scent,  '  The  Frenchmen 
stil  like  good  begeU$  following  their 
prey.' — Hall's  Chron.  Commonly  re- 
ferred to  Fr.  beugUry  to  bellow,  which  is, 
however,  not  applied  to  the  yelping  of 
dogs.  Moreover  the  name,  according  to 
Menage,  was  introduced  Irom  England 
into  France,  and  therefore  was  not  Hkdy 
to  have  a  French  origin. 

Beak.  A  form  that  has  probably  de- 
scended to  us  from  a  Celtic  origin.  GaeL 
bfic.  *  Cui  Tolosae  nato  cognomen  in 
pueritia  Becco  fuerat  :  id  valet  gallinacei 
rostrum.' — Suetonius  in  Diez.  It.  beccoy 
Fr.  beCy  Bret  heky  w.  pig.  It  forms  a 
branch  of  a  very  numerous  class  of  words 
clustered  round  a  root  piky  signifying  a 
point,  or  any  action  done  with  a  pointed 
thing. 

Be^m.— Boom.  Goth,  baj^ws,  ox. 
badnity  G.  baum^  Du.  boom,  a  tree.  as. 
bednty  a  tree,  stock,  post,  beam.  The 
boom  of  a  vessel  is  the  beam  or  pole  by 
which  the  sail  is  stretched,  coming  to 
us,  like  most  nautical  terms,  from.the 
Netherlands  or  North  Gennany. 

Bean.  g.  bohu ;  on.  baun,  Gr. 
iduwoci  KvaftoQy  Lat.  fabOy  Slavon.  bob, 
\v.  ffa,  beans,  Jftien,  a  single  bean,  the 
addition  of  ,1  final  en  being  the  usual 
mark  ol  luciividuality.  Bret,  fd  or  favy 
beans,  or  tiie  plant  which  bears  them ; 
faen  oxfaven,  a  single  bean,  \>\\\x.faven' 
Mou  or  faennouy  as  well  as  /d  or  fav. 
Thus  the  final  en,  signifying  individinuity, 
adheres  to  the  root,  and  Lat.  fahii  is 
connected  through  Oberdeutsch  bob» 
(Schwenck)  with  G.  bohney  E.  beoft. 

Bear.  The  wild  beast  a  Mr,  ON. 
biom. 

To  Bear.  Lat.yi'/v,ye'r-r^y  Gr.  ftpiiv  ; 
Goth,  bairan,  to  carry,  support,  ana  also 
to  bi-ar  children,  to  produce  yoiuv^.  The 
latter  sense  may  have  been  developed 
through  the  noticm  of  a  tree  bearing  fruit, 
or  from  the  pregnant  mother  carrying 
her  young.  It  is  singular,  however,  that 
the  forms  corresponding  to  the  two  sig- 
nifications should  be  so  distinct  in  Latio^ 
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/Sw,  to  cury,  and  />  rri0,  to  bear  children, 
produce,  bnn^  forth. 

From  dear  in  the  sense  of  carr>'ing  we 
have  Goth,  baurlhei^  ox.  by>\ti,  f.  bur- 
^kns  from  the  same  in  the  sense  of  bear- 
ing children,  Goth,  gabtmrlks^  birth.  The 
ON.  burdr  is  use*:'  in  tlic  sense  of  a  car- 
rying, bearing,  and  also  in  that  of  birtli. 

Beard.  (;.  barty  Russ.  boroda,  lio- 
hem.  brada,  tho  beard,  chin.  LaL  barba, 
w.  barf.  Perhaps  radically  identical 
with  ON.  bardf  a  lip,  border,  edge.  See 
Halbard. 

Beaat.  Lat.  besiia ;  Gael,  bidst^  an 
animal,  perhaps  a  living  thing,  bto^ 
living  ;  W.  tyw^  living,  to  Uvc. 

Beat.  AS.  biotans  It.  baUfrf,  Fr. 
batlrc  :  from  a  root  bat^  imitative  of  the 
sound  of  a  sharp  blow,  as  pat  imitates 
that  of  a  more  gentle  one.    Sec  Bat. 

Beatity.  Fr.  b\xut(\  from  beau^  bcl. 
It  bdlo.  Lat.  bdluSf  pretty,  handsome, 
agreeable. 

Beaver,  i.  The  quadniped.  c.  bibcr, 
Lat.  ^bcty  Lith.  btbrus,  Slav,  bobr^  Fr. 
bih/re.  Secondarily  applied  to  a  hat, 
because  made  of  the  fur  of  the  beaver. 
Perhaps  from  Pol.  babnit',  to  dabble  ; 
bobrotua^^  to  wade  through  the  water 
like  a  beaver. 

1.  The  moveable  part  of  a  helmet, 
which,  when  up,  covered  the  face,  and 
when  down  occupied  the  place  of  acnild's 
bib  or  slobbering  cloth.  Fr.  bavihY, 
from  baver^  to  slobber.  IL  bava,  Sp. 
baboj  Fr.  bave^  slobber.  The  OFr.  bave 
expressed  as  well  the  flow  of  the  saliva 
as  the  biihhlc  of  the  child,  whence  baveux, 
bavardy  Prov.  bavec^  talkative. — Diez. 

Beek,  1. — Baolttm.  A  nod  or  wgn. 
See  Beacon. 

Beck,  2.  ON.  bikkr^  Daa.  hak^  g. 
bachy  a  brook.  As  n'twr,  a  ImxwI^  is 
connected  w  ith  ripa,  a  bank,  while  firom 
the  latter  arc  derived  It.  riviera,  a  bank, 
shore,  or  river,  and  Fr.  riviere,  formerly  a 
bank,  but  now  a  river  only ;  and  ON. 
b{kk)\  signifies  both  bench  (=  bank)  and 
brook ;  it  is  probable  that  here  also  the 
name  applied  originally  to  tiie  bank  tiien 
to  the  brook  itself.    Sec  Bank. 

To  Become,  i.  To  attain  to  a  certain 
condition,  to  assume  a  certun  form  or 
mode  of  being.  AS.  btcutnoH,  to  attain 
to,  to  arrive  at. 

Tluft  tliii  ma-ge  beeumam  to  tham  ges;ultli.in 
the  ecc  thurli  wiini.ith.  That  thou  mayest  .ntt  un 
to  thn«>e  gootls  which  endure  for  ever. — I^)eth. 

G.  bekomnuHf  to  get,  receive,  obtain, 
acquire. — Kiittner.  It  will  be  observed 
that  we  often  use  indifierently  becvrn*  or 
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l-^t'/;  *He  got  vcr\'  an;:^ry,'  '  He  became 
very  angry,'  are  equivalent  expressions, 
implying  that  he  attained  the  conditioa 
of  being  very  angry. 

2.  In  a  second  sense  to  bcconu  is  to  be 
fitting  or  suitable.  G.  A^^tf^m,  convenient, 
fit,  proper  ;  K.  comely^  pleasing,  agreeable. 
This  meaning  is  to  be  explained  from 
AS.  becumaHy  to  come  to  or  upon,  to 
befall,  to  happen.  Hi  buom  pm  seuUhan, 
he  fell  among  thieves.  Therm  c^odum 
becymth  an/mld  yvel^  to  the  good  hap- 
pens unmixed  evU. — Bosworth.  Now  the 
notion  of  being  convenient,  suitable,  fit- 
ting,  rests  on  the  supposition  of  a  purpose 
to  be  fulfilled,  or  a  feeling  to  be  gratified. 
If  the  accidents  or  circumstances  of  the 
case  happen  as  we  would  have  them,  if 
they  fall  in  with  what  is  required  to  satisfy 
our  taste,  judgment,  or  soectai  purpose^ 
we  call  the  arrangement  becoming,  con- 
venient, proper,  and  we  shall  dnd  that 
these  and  sunilar  notions  are  commonly 
expressed  by  derivatives  from  verbs  sig- 
nifying to  happen.  Thus  OE.  fall  was 
constantly  usea  in  the  sense  of  Killing  or 
happemng  rightly,  happeniog  as  it  ought 

Do  no  favour,  I  do  thee  pray, 
It /alUth  nothing  to  thy  name 
To  inshf Jiair  wmblant  where  thou  mayest  blame. 

Chaucer,  R.  R. 

In  darkness  of  unknowynge  th<  y  gon;^c 

Without  hght  of  undcrstandynge 

Of  tbat  \ha.i/alUtA  to  lygbte  knowynge. 

ftidc  of  Consdeoce. 

i.  e.  of  that  that  belongeth  to  right  know- 
ing. So  in  ON.  '  all-vel  til  Hofdingia 
fallinni  every  way  suited  to  a  prince.  G. 
gefalUn^  to  please,  to  fidl  in  with  our 
taste,  as  fitU  itself  was  sometimes  used 
in  E. 

With  shepherd  sits  not  following  filing  fame. 
But  feed  liis  iiodt  in  Adds  «4iei«  falls  him  best. 

Shep.  Cal. 

On  tlic  same  principle,  AS.  Ihnfian,  to 
happen,  to  appertain,  limplice^  titly  ;  ge^ 
limpemt  to  Inppen,  jv/mv/^,  opportune. 
AS.  titnaft.  c^t-tiinan,  to  happen,  G.  ziemfn^ 
to  become,  befit,  E.  seemly^  suitable, 
proper ;  OSw.  Hda^  to  happen,  tidig^  fit, 
decent,  decorous,  E.  tidy.  iv)\v  confined 
to  the  sense  of  orderly,  i  n  like  manner 
Turlc  duskmak^  to  fall,  to  happen,  to  fall 
to  the  lot  of  any  one,  to  be  a  part  of  bis 
duty,  to  be  incumbent  upon  him. 

Bed.  A  place  to  lie  down,  to  sleep  on. 
Goth,  badi,  ON.  bcdr^  G.  bett. 

Bedizen.  To  load  with  ornament,  to 
dress  with  unbecoming  richness  ;  and  to 
dizen  out  was  used  m  the  same  sense. 
Probably  finom  OE.  ito  or  ifijvM^  to  dotiie 
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a  cBstiff  with  flaae,  tbough  tlie  meCapbor 

does  not  appear  a  strikin:^  one  to  our  ears. 
I  dysyn  a  dystaffe,  1  put  the  flax  upon  it 
to  spin. — Pusgr.  But  possibly  Udixen 
may  be  from  Fr.  badigeomur^  to  rough- 
cast, to  colour  with  limc-wash,  erroneously 
modified  in  form,  by  the  analogy  of  be- 
igwkj  as  if  k  were  derived  from  a  simple 
verb  to  dhrn,  which  latter  would  thus 
be  brought  into  use  by  false  ctymolog)-. 
The  passage  from  a  soft  to  *  is  of  fre- 
qoent  occmreace,  as  in  U.  prigiont^  Fr. 
fmon;  Venet  ecgioHanef  B.  ewunj  It. 
cuginOf  E.  cpmsift, 

Toplaister  or  bedawb  with  ornament 
is  exactly  the  image  represented  by  be- 
diten.  The  same  metaphor  is  scin  in 
Fr,  crespir^  to  parget  or  rough-cast  ; 
Jtmme  crcspU  de  couiettrs,  whose  fiice  is 
all  to  bedawbcd  or  plaistcred  over  with 
painting. — Cot. 

Bedlam.  A  madhouse,  from  the  hos- 
pital of  St  Mary,  Bethlehem,  used-  for 
that  ptirposc  in  London. 

Bedouin.  Arab,  bedawi^  a  wandering 
Arri>;  an  inhalritant  of  the  desert,  from 
^  u^,Y  In  vulgar  Arab.),  desert. 

Bed-ridden.  Conhned  to  bed.  AS. 
/  kirida,  PLD.  beddt-redix;  OUG.  bet- 
li£r»»,iram  ma»,tofidl.~GrimnL  PeU- 
ris,  qui  de  lecto  surgere  non  potest  ; 
petHriso,  paralyticus. — GL  in  Schmeiler. 
So  Gr.  dlApiovir^c,  from  «ir-,  faSL 

Bee.  The  honey-producing  insect,  as. 
h(0 ;  f>N.  by-fluga ;  G.  hieue,  liernese, 
btjL  Gael  beach^  a  bee,  a  wasp,  a  stinging 
fly ;  bioelhmek^  a  horse-fly ;  stocky  a 
blow  or  thrust,  also  the  bite  or  Sting  of  a 
venomous  creature,  a  waqn. 

BeeeiL  A  tree,  a  AKriU,  on.  hykiy 
Slav,  bukf  hiAa,  htJbva,  Lat  ftgus^  Gr. 

Beef.  Fr.  bauL  an  ox,  the  meat  of 
the  ox.  It  Amv,  Inom  Lat  Am,  hovis^  an 

ox. 

Beer.  i.  Originally,  doubtless,  drink, 
from  the  root//,  drink,  extant  in  Bohem. 
jfc'/i,  to  drink,  imperative  /<,  whence 
pitvo,  beer.  The  Lat.  bibcre  is  a  re- 
duplicated form  of  the  root,  which  also 
appears  in  O.  «r&»,  iH^m,  to  <mnk,  and  in 
lat.  poculum,  a  cup  or  implement  for 
drink  ;  pofus,  drink.    Gael,  bior,  water. 

In  OE.  beer  seems  to  have  had  the 
sense  of  drink^  eompcdiending  both  wine 
aadale. 

Rymcnild  ros  of  benche 
The  btfr  al  for  te  shenche 
After  met-  in  ^ale, 
Botfu  wyn  and  ale. 
An  horn  hue  ber  an  bond. 
For  that  was  kw  of  loud, 
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Hne  drone  of  the  beere 

To  knyght  and  skwrf. — 1.  TI14, 

Hue  fuldc  the  horn  of  wynt 
And  dvook  to  that  pclr)  nc. 

K.  Horn,  1156, 

2.  A  pillow-beer,  a  pillow-case.  Dan. 
veuir^  a  cover,  case,  pude-vtuir,  a  pil- 
low case.   G.  JUissm-MMV.   PLD.  bi/ren^ 

kussi'ti-biiren,  a  cushion-cover  ;  brds- 
biiri  ti,  a  bed-tick.    Properly  a  cover  that 

may  be  slipped  on  and  off.   Fin.  lu'uxrin^ 

I  turn  (a  garment),  Esthon.  pooninia,  to 

turn,  to  twist ;  poormay  to  turn,  to  change ; 

padja-p'vor,  a  pillow-case  or  pillow-beer 

{paddi,  a  pad  or  cushion). 

*  Beestings.  The  first  milk  after  a 
cow  has  calved,  which  is  thick  and 
clotty,  and  in  Northampton  called  cherry' 
curds.  G.  bicst-milch,  also  biensf,  bricst, 
bf  usch-milch ;  AS.  beost^  bysL  The  mean- 
ing of  the  word  is  curdled.  Fr.  calU- 
bouUf  curded  or  beesty,  as  the  milk  of  a 
woman  that  is  newly  delivered.— Cot. 
Prov.  sang  vermeilh  bctatz^  red  curdled 
Mood. — Rom.  de  Fierabras  in  Dies.  The 
earth  was  in  the  Middle  .Ages  supposed 
to  be  surrounded  by  a  sea  of  so  thick  a 
substance  as  to  render  navi<;ation  im- 
possible. This  was  called  mer  b^t^e  in 
I  V.  and  It'bcnner  in  G.,  the  loppered  sea, 
from  lebereHy  to  curdle  or  lopper.  *La 
mars  Aetadaf  sela  que  environna  la  terra.' 
In  a  passage  of  an  Old  Fr.  translation 
cited  by  Diez,  *ausi  com  ele  (la  mer)  fust 
bitU\\  the  last  word  corresponds  to  co» 
agulatum  in  the  original  Latin.  Let 
bees,  thick,  close  together  as  teeth  in  a 
comb,  trees  in  a  forest  \  beesty  to  become 
thick,  to  coagtihlte. 

Beet.  A  garden-herb.  Fr.  betle  or 
blclte;  Lat.  beta^  bUtumj  Gr.  fiKirw^ 
spinach. 

Beetle,  i.  The  genond  name  of  in- 
sects having  a  horny  wing-cover.  PlO* 
bably  named  from  the  destructive  quali- 
ties of  those  with  which  we  are  most 
laniiliar.  AS.  bitel,  the  biter.  *  MonU' 
<:///;/ J,  bi tela.' — Cil.  yEIfr.  in  Nat.  .Ant. 

2.  Beetle,  boytU.z.  wooden  hammer  for 
driving  piles,  stakes,  wedges,  &c. — B. 
AS.  bya^  a  mallet  PL  D.  UUl^  bStei^  a 

clog  for  a  (\og  ;  bofrht,  to  knock,  to  flatten 
sods  with  a  beater.  G.  beutel,  a  mal- 
let for  beating  tlax.  Bav.  bossen^  to 
knock,  to  beat ;  bossel^  a  washing  beetle 
or  bat  for  striking  the  wet  linen.  Fr. 
bate,  a  paviour's  beetle;  batail.  It  bai' 
ttigiio,  a  clapper,  the  knocker  of  a  door. 

But  besides  signifying  the  instrument 
of  beating,  b€4iU  also  si^ufied  the  im- 
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plcment  driven  by  blows,  a  stone-cutter's 

chisel,  a  wedge  for  cleaving  wood.  OHG. 
steifibozil,  lapidicinus. — Schm.    C.  da's- 
heuUl^  Du.  beiul^  a  chisel,  a  wedge. 

—4  KTKte  okc,  which  he  hsd  begiouM  to  clcvv, 

and  as  men  be  woncrl  he  had  smcten  two  /^r/*"/! 
tiMrrein,  one  after  that  other,  in  suche  wyse  that 
the  oke  was  wide  openw— Cftzloa't  Rctjnuwd  the 

Pox,  chap.  viii. 

In  the  original 

So  had  be  daer  twm  htiiels  ingtiedaseiL 

N.  &Q.  Nov.  2,  xZfyj. 

When  by  the  help  of  ^W/u  an 

iina{^  is  deft  out  of  me  tmnk.— StiUingBeet. 

The  a  Msm/,  Du.  kdUl^tL  chisd,  is  com- 
monly, but  probably  erroneously,  referred 

to  the  notion  of  biiinc^. 

To  Beg.  Skinners  derivation  ixombag^ 
althoi^ll  it  appears  improbafate  at  tirst, 
carries  conviction  on  further  examination. 
The  Flem.  ^<'^''j(,wr/ (Delfortrie)  probably 
exhibits  the  original  fbfui  of  the  word, 
whence  the  E.  beg^er,  and  subsequently 
the  verb  to  beg.  Ih  iihardus^  vir  mendi- 
cans. — Vocab.  'cx  quo.'  a.d.  1430,  in 
Deutsch.  Mundart  iv.  Hence  the  name 
of  Begard  given  to  the  devotees  of  the 
13th  &  14th  centuries,  also  called  Bigots, 
Lollards,  &c  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
tliat  the  bag  was  a  universal  character- 
istic of  the  beggar,  at  a  time  when  all  his 
alms  were  given  in  Idiul,  and  a  b^gar  is 
hardly  everuitroduced  in  oar  older  writers 
without  mention  being  made  of  his  bag. 

Hit  \9.  he^gmru  fftta  vorte  beren  haggt  od  bac 
and  burgci3>esfartobernpanes.<-^AaenttIUwle, 
s66. 

Ac  btxgers  with  baggu— 
Reoeneth  never  the  lyche 

Thauh  sdch  lorelles  sterveo. — ^P.  P. 
Btdderes  and  bt^^eres 
Fieste  about  yede 
With  hire  tjclics  &  here  tagj^es 
Oi  brccie  lull  ycramroed.— P.  P. 
Bagjgu  and  ktg^mg  be  bad  Us  folk  leven. 

P.  P.  C  reed. 

And  yet  these  bilderes  n  ol  bcggtu  a  bag  full  of 


Of  a  pure  poor  man.-  I'.  P. 

An<l  thus  t;.Uf  I  htSli^ 
Without  /<.\'<v  other  hotel 
But  my  \von>be  one. — P.  P. 

That  maketh  btggers  go  with  bofdons  and 
jM(fr«— PoUdcal  SoDfi. 

So  from  Gael,  hag  [baigran,  a  little 
bag),  baigtir,  a  bc^'gar,  which  may  per- 
haps be  an  adoption  of  the  E.  word,  but 
in  the  same  language  from  poc^  a  bag  or 
poke,  is  formed  pocair,  a  beggar ;  air  a 
phoc,  on  the  tramp,  begging,  literally,  on 
the  Dag.  Lith.  krapszasy  a  scrip;  su 
kmpatais  aplink  eiii^  to  go  a  begging,  j 
From  w.  ysgr^an^  a  scrip,  ysgrepanu^  to  | 
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go  a  begging.  It.  bertola^  a  wallet,  such 
as  poor  begging  friars  use  to  withal ; 
bertolare,  to  shift  up  and  down  for  scraps 
and  victuals. — Fiona  Dan.posgf  a  baff ; 
pose-pilte^  a  beggar-boy.  Mod.  Qr. 
0i'Xaroc»  a  bag,  a  scrip  ;  dvXaciCw,  to  beg. 
Fr.  Mcttre  quclq'un  a  la  bemce^  to  re- 
duce him  to  beggary. 

To  Begin.  AS.  agimumj  amguuum, 
beginnan  Goth,  duginnan.  In  Luc  vi. 
25,  the  latter  is  used  as  an  auxiliary  of 
the  future.  'Untesannon  jah  gretui 
dugiitfiid:  for  ye  than  lament  and  weep. 

In  a  siniilar  manner or  can  was  fre- 
quently used  in  OE.  *Aboutin  undcrn 
goH  this  Erie  alight —Qerk  of  Oxford's 

tale.  Mo  did  alight,  not  began  to  alight, 
as  alighting  is  a  momentary  of)cration. 

Tlie  lothcr  seand  the  dint  cum.  gan  provydfi 
To  eschew  swiftiie.  and  sone  \xp  on  syde 
That  all  his  force  Entellus  apply 
Into  the  are— >  D.  V.  14a.  40. 

Down  doachU  the  beist.  deidcalhe  land  emm  \f 
SpKulsBd  and  ftrdemad  in  tte  dede  thraxM^. 

D.  V. 

To  Scodand  weat  be  dMB  in  hy 
And  all  (be  VutAgam  occupy. 

Harbour,  Bruce. 

The  verb  to  or  benn  appears  to  be 
one  of  that  innumerable  senes  derived 

from  a  root  gan,  gen,  ken,  in  all  the  lan- 
guages of  the  Indo-Gcrmanic  stock,  sig- 
nifying to  conceive,  to  bear  young,  to 
know,  to  be  aUe,  giving  in  Gr.  yiyvofioi, 

y/vo/iat,  yivoc,  yiyvi«)(rrw,  ytvb'arta,  in  LaL 

gigno,  genus,  in  E.  can,  ken,  kind,  &c. 
The  iund«nental  meaning  seems  to  be 

to  attain  to,  to  acquire.  To  produce 
children  is  to  acquire,  to  get  children  ; 
bigitan  in  UlphiUs  is  always  to  find  ;  in 
AS.  it  is  both  to  acquire  and  to  beget,  to 
get  children. 

To  begin  may  be  explained  either  from 
the  fundamental  notion  of  attmning  to, 
seizing,  takmg  up,  after  the  analogy  of 
the  0.  anfangen,  and  Lat.  incipere,  from 
G.  /angen  and  Lat  capere^  to  take ;  or 
the  meaning  may  have  passed  through  a 
•iniilar  stage  to  that  of  Gr.  y/yin^ifM, 
yiVirai,  to  be  bom,  to  arise,  to  begin; 
yfwffic,  ytvirq,  origin,  beginning. 

It  will  be  observea  that /kT  Is  used  as 
an  auxiliary  in  a  manner  ver)'  similar  to 
the  OE.  gan^  can^  above  quoted ;  '  to  get 
beaten  ;^ON.  *at  geia  tawt,'  to  be  able 
to  talk;  *  aboutcn  undern  g^ni  this  eari 
alight.'    -out  undcrn      got  down. 

BegoixO.  Ooid-begone,  ornamented 
wiA  getld,  covered  with  gold— D.  V.; 
tuoi^fffney  oppressed  with  woe.  Du. 
begetm^  affected,  touched  with  emotion; 
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^g.un  aija  wut  eenigJu  saeck€,  premi 
curl  aKcujus  rei,  laborare,  solicittim  etie. 

To  Behave.  The  notion  of  behaviour 
is  generally  expressed  by  means  of  verbs 
signifying  to  bear,  to  carry,  to  lead. 

Ye  shall  dwell  Jier^  at  your  will 
fiat  your  ttarutg  be  full  ilL 

K.  Robert  la  WflitaB. 

It  portarsi^  to  bdiave;  porUarH  da 

PaUulino,  for  a  man  to  behave  or  carry 
himself  stoutly. — FL  G.  betragen^  be- 
haviour, from  trag(n^  to  carry.  In  ac- 
cordance with  these  analogies  we  should 
be  inclined  to  give  to  the  verb  luwe  in 
(xhave  the  sense  of  the  Sw.  ha/wa^  to 
lift,  to  cany,  tlie  equivaleiit  of  B.  htavt, 
rather  than  the  vnirucr  sense  of  the  aux- 
iliary to  have^  Sw.  ha/wa,  habere.  Hut, 
in  fact,  the  two  verbs  seem  radically  the 
same,  and  their  senses  intflrmingle.  Sw. 
haflua  in  scrd,  to  carry  com  into  the 
barn;  ka/'  tig  bort^  take  >-ourself  off; 
httjwa  hert,  to  take  away,  to  turn  one 
out ;  hafwa  fraiity  to  bring  forwards.  'AS. 
habban^  to  hive,  hnfjan^  to  heave;  uf- 
kaboHy  us-hajjan^  to  raise.  G.  £chaben^ 
to  behave,  and  (as  Fr.  se  porter)  to  fiure 
well  or  ilL 

Mid  hvm  he  hnd  astrongeaxe — So  strong  and 
so  gret  toat  an  oilier  hit  scholdc  unethc. — 
R.  0. 17. 

Behest. — Heat.  Command,  injunc- 
tion. AS.  lups,  command;  beha-s,  vow; 
bciiai^  gfhaij  vow,  promise ;  behatatt,  i^e- 
haiMM^  OB.  Mutty  to  vow,  to  promise ; 
AS.  hatan^  to  vow.  prf^misc,  command  ; 
Du.  httten^  to  command,  to  name,  to 
call,  to  be  named ;  keeUn  willekom,  to 
bid  one  welcome.    ON.  to  call,  to 

be  named,  to  vow,  exhort,  invoke.  Goth. 

to  call,  to  command.  The 
meaning  semis  to  be  to  speak 
out,  an  act  which  may  amount  either  to  a 
promise  or  a  comnaand,  according  as  the 
subject  of  the  announcement  is  what  the 
speaker  undertakes  to  do  himself,  or 
what  he  wishes  another  to  do  ;  or  the 
object  of  the  speaker  ma^-  be  simply  to 
uiflicate  a  parocnlar  individual  as  the 
person  addressed,  when  tlio  verb  will 
nave  the  sense  of  calling  or  naming. 

Behind.  At  the  back  of.  The  re- 
IstioBS  of  place  are  most  natatally  ex- 
pressed by  means  of  the  diflferent  mem- 
bers of  the  body.  Thus  in  Finnish  the 
name  of  the  head  is  nsed  to  expfess  what 
is  on  the  top  of  or  opposite  to,  the  name 
of  the  ear  to  express  what  is  on  the  side 

of  anythiqg.  And  so  £rom  AatUOf  the 
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tail,  arc  formed  htifirt'issa^  behind,  //<///- 

rtittany  to  follow,  hantyn\  a  follower,  and 
as  the  roots  of  many  of  our  words  are 
preserved  in  the  Finnish  l.uigu  igcs,  it 
IS  probable  that  we  have  in  the  Finnish 

h'mt't  the  origin  of  our  beJkind,  at  the 

tail  of. 

To  BeihokL  To  look  steadily  upon. 

The  compound  seems  here  to  prcser\'e 
what  was  the  original  sense  of  the  simple 
verb  to  hold,  as.  healdan^  to  regard, 
observe,  take  heed  of,  to  tend,  to  feed,  to 
keep,  to  hold.  To  hold  a  doctrine  for 
true  is  to  regard  it  as  true,  to  look  upon 
it  as  true ;  to  hold  it  a  crad  act  is  to 
regard  it  as  such.  The  Lat.  semare^  tO 
keep,  to  hold,  is  also  found  m  the  sense 
of  looking,  commonlv  expressed,  as  in 
the  case  of  E.  behold^  by  the  compound 
obscnmrt.  '  Tuus  servus  ser\'et  Wnorine 
faciat  an  Cupidini.'  Let  your  slave  locdc 
whether  she  sacrifices  to  Venus  or  to 
Cupid. — Plautus.  The  verb  to  look  itself 
is  frequently  found  in  the  sense  of  looking 
after,  seeing  to.  taking  notice  or  care  of 
(Gloss,  to  R.  G.).  The  It  guardart^  to 
look,  exhibits  the  ori^^inal  nicaninv^  of 
the  Fr.  ganh-r^  to  keeo  or  hold,  and  the 
E.  wardy  keeping. 

The  supposition  then  that  the  notion 
of  preservinjT,  keeping;,  holdinjf  is  ori.ijin- 
ally  derived  from  that  of  looking,  is  sup- 
ported by  many  analogies,  while  it  seems 
an  arbitrar)'  ellipse  to  explain  the  sense 
of  biliold  as  '  to  keep  or  hold  sr.  the  eyes 
fixed  upon  any  object).'—  Rich. irdson. 

Beholden  in  the  sense  of  indebted  b 
tlie  equivalent  of  Du.  gehouden,  G.  ge* 
iuilten^  bound,  obliged.  Aan  icmand 
gehoudm  rijn,  to  be  obliged  to  one,  to  be 
beholden  to  him.  G.  zu  ctwas  gehalten 
seyn,  to  be  obliged  to  do  a  thing.  Wohl 
aut  cinen^''^/r<///<'/i  seyn,  to  be  well  pleased 
with  one's  conduct — Kiittn. 

♦  To  Behove.  To  be  expedient,  to  be 
required  for  the  accomplishment  of  anv 
purpose;  behoof,  what  is  so  require!^ 
hence  advantage,  furtherance  nse*  AS. 
behojian^  to  be  fit,  right,  or  ncrc<;sanr',  to 
stand  in  need  of  \  beiu/e^  advantage,  be- 
hoof. 

Tlie  expression  seenT^  to  be  taken  from 
the  figure  of  throwing  at  a  mark.  To 
heave  a  stone  is  used  in  vulgar  language 
for  throwing  it.  N.  hevja^  to  lift,  to 
heave;  hn'Ja,  hove,  to  cast  or  throw; 
hih'a,  to  hit  the  mark,  to  meet,  adjust, 
adapt,  to  be  suitable  or  becoming ;  hifvasi, 
to  meet,  to  fit.  Sw.  hb/wa,  the  distance 
within  which  onecan  stnke  an  objector  at- 
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tain  A  certain  end,  and,  met.  neastme, 

bounds,  moderation.  Dei  er  cfwer  tr  )wf- 

7i'i7,  ccla  est  audcssus  de  votrc  portee, 
that  is  above  your  capacity  ;  where  it  will 
be  observed  that  the  Pr.  employs  the  same 
metaplMMr  in  the  term  porti'e,  range,  dis- 
tance to  which  a  piece  will  carry. 

In  the  middle  voice  hoftvas^  to  be  re- 
quired ibr  a  certain  purpose,  to  befit, 

bdiove.   Dei  kofies  m  amuam  tU  tU 

ntraUa  slikt,  it  behoved  another  kind  of 
man  to  do  such  things.  ON.  /ict/a,  to  hit 
the  mark ;  ha/i,  aim,  reach,  fitness,  pro- 
portion.  See  Qiin.  3. 

To   Belay.     Du.   dr/tXi;^cn,  to  lay 
around,  overspread,  beset,  garnish;  Ar- 
-iegsel,  fringe,  border,  ornament. 

An  ia  a  woodmui's  Jadtct  he  «u  cted 
OfLiaooln  green  M^|Wf^  with  golden  koe.~F.  Q. 

Du.  De  kabel  aan  de  beetiu(^  br/rijj^-efi, 
to  lay  the  cable  round  the  bits,  to  make 
it  fast,  in  nautical  language,  to  Aeiay. 

To  Belch.  AS.  beaican,  bealctttan ; 
OE.  to  bolK\  to  boke,  to  ilirow  up  wind 
from  the  stomach  with  a  sudden  noise. 
Doubtless  an  imitation  of  the  sound. 
Another  application  of  the  same  word  is 
in  PLD.  and  Du.  bolkcH^  bulkm,  to  bel- 
low, to  roar. 

Beldam.  Fair  sir  and  Fair  lady,  Fr. 
beau  sire  and  bei  dame^  were  civU  terms 
of  address.  Then,  probably  because  a 
respectful  form  of  address  would  be  more 
frequent  towards  an  elderly  than  a  young 
person,  beldam  became  appropriated  to 
signify  an  <  '<!  woman,  and  nnally  an  ugly 
and  decrepit  old  woman. 

Belfry.  Fr.  beffroL  OFr.  ber/roi,  be/- 
froity  a  watch  tower,  from  ichg.  benvrit^ 
brr-  rit^  a  tower  for  defence;  Owe  f rid, 
a  tower,  turris,  locus  securitatis — Schiltcr, 
and  bergan^  to  protect.  The  word  be- 
came aingiilarl]r  corrupted  in  forei<;n  lan- 
guages, appearing  in  Mid.Lat.  under  the 
roims  brl/redumf  berU/redum,  baitefre- 
dmm.  It.  betlifindo^  a  little  shed,  stand, 
or  house,  built  upon  a  tower  for  soldiers 
to  stand  centinel  in ;  also  a  blockhouse 
or  a  sconce^ — FL  In  Enghmd  a  felse 
ct>Tnology  has  confim d  the  name  of 
belfry^  properly  belongmg  to  the  church 
tower,  to  the  chamber  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  tower  in  which  the  bells  are  hung. 

To  Believe.  It  is  not  obvious  how  to 
hannonise  the  senses  of  believing,  prais- 
ing, permitting  or  giving  leave,  promis- 
ing, which  arc  expressed  in  the  difTcrcnt 
Teutonic  dialects  b^  essentially  the  same 
word  or  slight  modifications  01  it;  PLD. 


BELL 

/Smvmt,  Awm,  to  beiieve;  Do.  hvenj  to 

praise,  to  promise,  orloven,io  give  leave; 
Dan.  loVy  praise,  reputation,  leave ;  ON. 
io/Uy  ley/a,  to  praise,  to  give  leave;  AS. 
Uafa,  geUa/Oj  belief ;  gefy/aMy  to  believe, 
lyfan,  aly/an,  to  give  leave ;  G.  i^lauben, 
to  believe,  lobcn,  to  praise,  erlaubeiiy  to 
permit,  verloben,  to  promise  or  ei^;age. 

The  fundamcnl.il  notion  seems  to  be 
to  approve,  to  sanction  an  arrangement, 
to  deem  an  object  in  accordance  «ith  n 
certain  standard  of  fitness.  In  this  sense 
we  have  Goth,  ga/aubs,  /uu-j^j/aubsp 
precious,  honoured,  esteemed ;  ungalaub 
iasj  ttc  Ari^uut  onSeCf  a  vessd  made  for 
dishonour,  for  purposes  of  low  estimation  ; 
Pl.D.  iaveHf  Du.  loven^  to  tix  a  price 
upon  one^  wares,  to  estimate  them  at  a 
certain  rate.  To  beline,  then,  Goth. 
laubJoHt  gaUaUntm^  is  to  esteem  an  as« 
sertion  as  good  for  as  much  as  it  kys 
claim  to ;  if  a  narration,  to  esteem  it  true 
or  in  accordance  with  the  fact  it  professes 
to  describe ;  if  a  promise^  to  esteem  it  as 
in  accordance  wtth  the  mtention  <tf  the 
promiser. 

i  he  sense  of  praising  may  be  easily 
deduced  from  the  same  radical  iwtion. 

To  praise  is  essentially  to  prize,  to  put  a. 
high  price  or  value  on,  to  extol  the  worth 
or anything,  to  express  approval,  or  high, 
estimation.  Hence  to  simple  approbation, 
satisfaction,  consent,  permission,  is  nn 
easy  progress.  I'l. D.  to  dcr  sxvaren  /az  e, 
to  the  approbation  or  satisfoction  of  the 
sworn  inspectors ;  mif  erren  lave,  with 
tlie  consent  of  the  heirs.  In  Mid.Lat> 
the  consent  given  by  a  lord  to  the  alien* 
ation  of  a  tenant's  tief  was  expressed  by 
the  term  laus^  and  E.  aHou\  which  has 
been  shown  to  be  derived  from  leatdare^ 
is  used  in  the  sense  of  approving, csteemp 
ing  good  and  valid,  giving  leave  or  per- 
mission, and  sometimes  in  a  sense  closely 
analogous  to  that  ^  beiieve, 

Tlic  principles  which  all  mankind  aU<ni'  for 
true,  are  innate  ;  those  that  men  of  right  reason 
admit  are  the  principles «J!flMWtt# by  all  saanldiML 

— Locke. 

Bell.  From  AS.  bellan^  ON.  belia^ 
boare,  to  resound,  to  somid  kiodty;  Sw. 

^Ar,  to  bellow;  Northamptonshire^  to 

/'(//,  to  make  a  loud  noise,  to  cry  out 
(^.Sternberg).  A  bell,  then,  ON.  bialluy  is 
an  implement  for  making  a  loud  noise. 

TcmploniiD  csflBpana  bosnti^Diioamfc 

ON.        resonare,  and  E.  jft^a/,  are  other 

modifications  of  the  same  imitati\e  root, 
of  which  the  hitter  is  specially  applied  to 
the  sound  of  bells.   The  same  imita- 
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tion  is  found  in  Galla,  bilbiia^  bcU;  bil- 
bil-goda,  to  nake  bilMl,  to  nng.— Tul- 

schek. 

Bellows.— Belly.  The  word  ihalg, 
iolgy  iS  used  in  several  Ccllic  aiad  Teu- 
towc  languages  to  signify  any  inflated 
sJdn  or  case.  Gael,  ba/g,  bolg,  a  leather 
bag,  wallet,  belly,  blister ;  balgan-stiamha^ 
the  swimming  bladder ;  balgan-uisge^  a 
water-bubble ;  bkilge^  bags  or  bellows, 
seeds  of  plants.  Bret,  belch^  bolch,  pdch, 
the  bolls  or  husks  of  tlax  ;  AS.  bcelgy  a 
bag,  pouch,  cod  or  husk  of  pulse,  wallet ; 
bUst-btrtg,  a  bellows ;  O.  balg,  skin, 
husk,  po<l,  the  skin  of  those  animals  tluit 
arc  stripped  off  whole  ;  blase-balg,  a  blow- 
ing-skin,  bdk>Mrs.  on.  be/gr,  an  inflated 
skin,  leather  sack,  bellows,  belly.  Sw. 
bajgf  a  bellows,  vulgarly  the  belly. 

The  original  signification  is  probably 
a  water-bubble  (still  preserved  by  the 
Cache  diininuii\  c  bnlgan^,  which  affords 
the  most  obvious  type  of  inflation.  The 
applicatUm  of  the  term  to  the  belly,  the 
sack-hkc  case  of  the  intestines,  as  well  as 
to  a  bellows  or  blowing -bag,  needs  no  ex- 
pl<\nation.  1 1  seems  tnat  mtlga  was  used 
for  wooib  or  belly  by  the  Romans,  as  a 
fragment  of  LuciUus  has : 

\vx  nt  qi:i<'n<ie  nostzom  «  bulgi  est  natris  in 

lutein  cditus. 

It  is  probable  that  Gr.  fio\fihf  Lat 
twAw,  vmivay  the  womb.  Is  a  kindred 

form,  from  another  modification  of  the 
word  for  bubble,  from  which  is  also  bui- 
iuSf  a  round  or  bubble-shaped  root,  or  a 
root  consisting  of  concentric  skins. 

In  E,  be//oti's,  the  word,  hke  Irott'sers 
and  other  names  of  things  consisting  of  a 
pair  of  principal  members,  bas  asstmied 
a  plural  form. 

To  Belong.  Du.  [ciftgen,  to  reach,  to 
attain ;  belangetiy  to  attam  to,  to  concern, 
to  bdong,  attingere,  attinere,  pertbierc, 
pervenire.— KiL  G.  grhngctt,  to  arrive 
at,  to  become  one's  property  ;  sum  Ko- 
migreicke  g€langen^  to  come  to  the  crown ; 
haamgen^  to  concern,  to  touch.  Was  das 
betattget,  aS  conceminpf  that. 

To  belong  is  tlius  to  reach  up  to,  to 
tonch  one,  expressin<;  the  notion  of  pro- 
petty  by  a  ^  niilar  metaphor  to  tbe  Lat. 
lUtinere^  pcrtiiurt\  to  hold  to  one. 

Belt.  ON.  b^lti;  Lat.  baiteits;  Gael. 
kt^j  bmder,  belt,  welt  of  a  shoe  ;  w. 
guHtId,  gwaldaSf  a  border,  hem,  welt  of  a 
shoe. 

Beaeh.  See  Bank. 

To  Bend.  on.  benda ;  AS.  bfttdan. 
Fr.  bamUr  mm  are,  to  bend  a  bow ;  hence 


to  exert  force,  se  bander^  to  rise  against 
external  force  ;  iandoir,  a  spring. 

To  bi/uf  sails  is  to  stretch  them  on  the 
yards  of  the  vessel ;  to  bfnd  cloth,  to 
stretch  it  on  a  frame,  G.  Tuck  an  tinen 
Rahmen  spantien.    See  Bind* 

Beneath.    See  Nether. 

Benediction.  Lat.  btnedictio  {b€fte, 
well,  and  dieo^  I  say),  a  speaking  well  of 
one.  Benedico,  taken  absolutely,  means 
to  use  words  of  good  omen,  and  with  an 
accusative,  to  hallo»v,  bless. 

Benefice.  —  Bonaiiaetor.  —  Banalli. 
Lat.  bcttrfiuetr,  to  do  good  to  one  ;  bene- 
factor^ one  VN  ho  does  good ;  betufactum, 
Fr.  bien/ait,  a  good  deed,  a  beneht.  The 
Lat.  beneficium^  a  kindness,  was  in  Mid. 
Lat.  applied  to  an  estate  granted  by  the 
kmg  or  other  lord  to  one  for  life,  because 
it  was  held  by  the  kindness  of  tbe  lord. 
'Villa  cjuim  Lupus  quondam  per  benC' 
ficium  nostrum  tenere  visus  fuit.'  '  Simil- 
iter villa  quam  ex  munificentift  nostr4 
ipsi  Caddono  concessimus.'  '  Quam  flde- 
lis  noster  par  nostnmi  hntrfidum  habere 
videtur.'  The  term  had  been  previously 
applied  in  the  Roman  law  to  estates  con- 
ferred by  the  prince  upon  soldii  rs  and 
others. —  Ducange.  The  same  name  was 
given  to  estates  conferred  upon  clerical 
pennons  for  life,  for  the  performance  of 
ecclesiastical  services,  and  in  modern 
times  the  name  of  btnejice  is  appropriated 
to  signify  a  piece  of  church  preferment. 

Benign.— Beni^ant.  Lat.  benign 
fius  (opposed  to  tnalignus),  kind,  gener- 
ous, disposed  to  oblige. 

Benison.  OFr.  bencison,  btfiiji\(m, 
a  blessing,  from  benediction  LaL  bitu^ 
dicere,  Fr.  benir,  to  bless. 

Bant.  The  ilower-stalks  of  grass  re- 
maining uneaten  in  a  pasture.  Bav 
bimaissen^  bimpsetty  binssen,  O.  Uttun^ 
rushes.   OHG.  pinoz^pinuz. 

To  Bennm.  See  Numb. 

Benzoin.  Guni  benjamin,  Ptg.  befir 
joiniy  Fr.  benjoin^  from  Arab,  loubin 
djawiy  incense  of  Java.  By  the  Arabs  it 
is  called  kakkotir  djdwty  Javanese  per- 
fume, or  sometimes  /otiban,  by  itself  or 
simply  djawi. — Dozy. 

To  Beqnaath.  To  direct  the  dispo- 
sition of  property  after  one's  death.  AS. 
bt  cifathan,  from  cwathan,  to  say.  See 
(^uoth. 

^To  Beray.   To  dirty.  *I  berths,  I 

fyle  with  ashes.  I  aruye,  or  fyle  with 
my  re,  J'emboue.  1  marre  a  thyng,  I 
SO)  le  it  or  araye  it.'— Palsgr.  From  OFr. 
ray,  dirt.  *  Hic  fimus,  fens;  ct  hie  limus, 
raj^.'— Commentary  on  Neccham  in  Nau 
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Antiq.  p.  113.  Wall,  ariier^  to  dirty. 
Esthon.  roe^  Fin.  roju^  dirt,  dung  ;  roju^ 
roisto,  rubbish, sweepings, dust ;  rojahtaa^ 
to  rattle  down,  fall  with  sound.  So  rO' 
^akka,  mud,  dirt ;  ropahtaa^  to  fidl  with 
noise. 

To  Bereave,  as.  reafian,  bereafian, 
to  deprive  of,  to  strip.    See  Reave,  Kob. 

B«nr7.  A  small  eatable  firuit  as. 
bena;  Goth,  basja;  Du.  besjc.  Sanscr. 
bhakshya^  food,  from  bhaksh^Xat^X.  Hence 
on  the  one  side  Lat.  bacca^  a  berry,  and 
on  the  other  Goth.  ba^3^  G.  Bun^  E. 
berty. — Kiihn,  Zeitschr.  vol.  vi.  p.  3. 

♦  Berth.  The  proper  meaning  of  the 
word  is  sbeker,but  it  is  specially  applied 
to  the  place  boarded  otT  in  a  ship  for  a 
person  to  lie  in,  or  the  space  kept  clear 
for  a  ship  to  ride  or  moor  in.  It  is  the 
same  word  with  the  provincial  barth^  a 
shelter  for  cattle. —  Hal. 

Devon.  barikUsSf  houseless.  Warm 
AfffM  under  hedge  is  a  succour  to  beast. 
— Tusser.  The  origin  is  as.  bcorgan^ 
E.  dial,  b^nve,  burtve^  to  defend,  pro- 
tect ;  burroxvy  bheltered  from  the  wind. 
The  final  th  in  barth  may  be  either  the 
termination  significative  of  an  abstract 
noun,  as  va  Erowth,  from  grow,  fnvik^ 
shdter,  from  uwy  stealth  from  siea/;  or,  as 
I  think  more  probable,  barih  may  be  for 
barf,  a  fonn  whicli  the  verb  takes  in 
Yorkshire,  batjham^  compared  with 
bargkamty  berwMmy  a  horse  colUtr,  what 
protects  the  neck  of  the  horse  from  the 
hames.  So  too  Yorkshire  ar/^  fearful, 
from  AS.  earg.  earh^  oe.  arwt. 

To  Paasodk.  Fcmneriy  besedc 

His  heart  is  hard  that  w-ill  not  ir  eke 
Wbea  men  of  mekene&s  him  btickt. 

ChsttoBTt  R.  R. 

To  seek  something  from  a  person,  to 
entreat,  sohcit.  So  Lat.  Peto^  to  seek, 
and  also  to  entreat,  beseech. 

Boaom.  as.  besem^  besm;  P1.D.  hes- 
sett,  G.  bt'sf/t.  AS.  brs/nas,  rods.  In 
Devonshire  the  name  bissatn  or  bassam 
b  given  to  the  heath  plant,  because  used 
for  making  besoms,  as  conversely  a  besom 
is  called  broom f  from  being  made  of  broom- 
twigs.  The  proper  meaning  of  the  word 
seems  twigs  or  rods.  Du.  brcm-bessen^ 
broom  twigs,  scopjc  spaitiae. — Biglotton. 

Best.   See  Better. 

Bestead,    as.  ttede^  place,  position. 

Hence  s/iuid  is  applied  to  signify  the 
influences  arising  from  relative  position. 
To  stand  in  stead  of  another  is  to  perform 
tiie  offices  due  from  him ;  to  stand  one 
in  i^ood  sti-ad,  or  tO  bestead  one,  is  to 
pcrlorm  a  serviceable  ofi&ce  to  him. 


TI1C  dry  fish  was  so  new  and  good  as  it  did 
ver>-  i^reatly  hf  stead  US  itt  the  wliote  COOIse  of  OUT 

voyajic.  — Drake. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  be  hard  bestead 
is  to  be  placed  in  a  position  which  it  is 
hard  to  endure. 

To  Bestow.  AS.  stow,  a  place  ;  to 
bestowy  to  be-place,  to  give  a  place  to,  to 
lay  out,  to  exercise  on  a  definite  object. 

To  Bet.  From  abi't,  in  the  sense  of 
backing,  encouraging,  supporting  the  side 
on  which  the  wager  is  laid. 

*  To  Beto^  Beit,  Beet.  To  help,  to 
supply,  to  mend. —  Jam.  To  bete  his 
bale,  to  remedy  his  misfortune  ;  to  beit  a 
mtster,  to  supply  a'  want.  7>  An/,  to 
make  or  feea  a  fire.— Gl.  Grose.  AS. 
bettin,  to  make  better,  improve,  amend, 
restore  ;  fyr  betan,  properly  to  mend  the 
fire,  but  in  practice,  to  make  it.  Tha  het 
he  micel  fyr  bctnn,  then  ordered  he  a 
great  fire  to  be  lij^hled.    OSw.  eld  up- 

bota,  to  liglu  the  fire  ;  b'tl  oppb'ta,  to  fire 

a  funeral  pile  ;  bo/isu'dnf,  the  gu.irciian 

of  a  beacon-fire ;  /vrbotdre,  one  who 
sets  fire  to,  an  incendiary.  Do.  batten^ 
to  amend,  repair,  tn.ike  better;  hei  ruur 
boetm^  to  kindle  the  lire.  The  s^se  of 
mending  tiie  fire  or  supplying  if^th  fbd 
mi>^ht  so  easily  pass  into  that  of  making 
or  lij^hting  it,  that  we  can  hardly  doubt 

that  the  use  of  AS.  betan,  Sw.  bota,  Du. 
boeten^  in  the  latter  sense  is  onlv  a  special 
application  of  the  same  verbs  in  die 
general  sense  of  repairinf^  or  making 
better,  the  origin  of  which  is  to  be  found 
in  ON.  bdt,  reparation,  making  better, 
Du.  biu-fc\  ad\  antage,  profit,  amendment, 
baety  bat,  bet,  more,  better,  preferably.— 
Kil. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  hard  to 

separate  AS.  betan^  Du.  boeien,  to  set 

fire  ;  ^w.  fvrbotare,  from  It.  butlafuocOy 
Ft.  bouiejiu.  an  incendiary,  in  the  two 
last  of  iniicn  the  verbal  element  oust 
certainly  be  It.  butta/r,  to  cast,  to  dufUSt, 
Fr.  bouter,  to  thrust,  put,  put  forth.  Bou- 
ter  feu  would  thus  be  to  set  tire  to,  as 
bouter  silUf  to  put  on  the  saddle.  Sw. 

bota  was  also  toed  in  the  sense  of  pann  - 
ing or  pushing  aside  a  thrust  aimed  at 
one. — Ihre.  The  question  then  arises 
whether  both  derivations  may  not  be 

reconciled  by  supposing  that  ON.  bSt, 
reparation,  and  Du.  Imete,  advantage^ 
amendment,  may  be  derived  from  the 
notion  of  pushing  forwards.   Goth  hva 

hotcith  niannan,  what  does  it  boot,  what 
I  docs  it  better  a  man,  might  have  beeo 
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tmidsted,  wbst  does  il  idYMioe  a  msi^ 

what  does  it  forward  him. 

It  i»  mmglb/t  honeat,  it       tut  advance 
For  to  hKve  deaUog  wfth  indi  base  poraillp. 

Chaucer,  Friar  s  F'rol. 

The  word  advantage  htcrally  signifies 
furtherance,  the  being  pushed  to  the 
finont,  and  the  same  idea  is  involved  in 
the  word  profit^  from  Lat.  projicfre,  to 
make  forwards,  advance,  progress.  To 
boot  i»  cMtrring  (i,  e.  to  give  something 
over  and  above  in  an  exchange)  is  trans- 
laled  by  Palsgrave,  douUr  davattUuge. 
T1m»  the  radical  meaning  of  would 
be  more  in  advance,  and  to  bcit-  or  repair 
would  be  to  push  up  to  its  former  place 
something  that  had  fallen  back. 

To  Beteem,  to  Teem.  To  vouchsafe, 
deign,  affoid,  deem  suitable,  find  in  one's 
heart. 

Yctooold  he  not  Mkm  fdifntetu) 
Hie  dape  of  other  bird  than        f<T  to  seem. 

Cioidiiiy  s  Uvid  in  R. 
•Ah,  said  he.  thou  hast  confessed  and  be- 
wnrad  all,  loaailAtttm  it  to  rend  thee  in  pkoet.' 
— ^DUogiw  on  ^midies,  Percy  Soe.  x.  tt. 

In  a  Uke  sense  on.  /r'jvnr,  Pl.D.  tMmen, 

taauHy  Ober  D.  zt  iiten.  on.  Tima  lijri 
mi  lata  eit^  not  to  have  the  heart  to  give 
up  a  thing.  Pl'D.  Ik  tame  mi  dat  nig; 
I  do  not  allow  myself  that.  He  iamet 
si'k  een  good  glas  wien  :  he  allows  him- 
self a  good  glass  of  wine.  Bav.  Mu/i 
mimet^  gezimct  eincs  dinges,  I  approve  of 
a  thing,  find  it  good.  Goth,  t^nf/'/na/t,  c. 
ziemen^gesumcHf  Du.  taemcn,  betaenun^ 
to  besMm,  become,  be  fitting  or  suitable. 

The  sense  of  being  fitting  or  suitable 
springs  from  ON.  tima^  to  happen,  to  fall 
to  one's  lot,  in  the  same  way  tnat  schick- 
/rVsi,  suitable,  springs  from  schickeUy  to 
appoint,  order,  dispose  (whence  schicksol, 
fate,  lot).  On  the  same  principle  ON. 
faiiinn,  fitting,  suitable,  as  one  would 
luivc  it  fall,  from  falla^  to  fall,  to  happen. 

To  Betray.  Lat.  tradere^  to  deUver 
up,  then  to  deliver  up  what  ought  to  be 
kept,  to  deliver  up  in  breach  of  trust,  to 
betray.  Hence  It.  trading  Fr.  irahir, 
as  omvakir^  from  invadere.  The  inflec- 
tions of  Fr.  verbs  in  ir  with  a  double  ss, 
ns  traf lis  sons,  frahissais,  are  commonly 
rendered  in  E.  by  a  final  sh.  Thus  from 
ibahiry  ibahissais^  E.  abash;  from  polir^ 
polissais,  E.  polish,  &c.  In  like  manner 
from  irahir  we  formerly  had  trash  and 
teirMsk^  as  from  obHr^  oMtssait,  oMsA* 

la  the  water  anon  was  seen 
Hk  DOM,  his  mouth,  Uimn  sheoi. 
And  he  fkaraormt  sn  «liMlMf 
Hk  owae  shadow  b«d  Un  MnuM.— R.  R. 


BEWRAY  6s 
la  the  original— 

Et  il  inainton.int  s'efiaAif 

Cor  son  uinbrc  si  le  troAiL 
Her  acquaintance  is  periUoua 
Fint  son  and  after  noious. 
She  hath  The  traskid  [trahie]  without  wene. 

R.  R. 

Prob.ibly  the  unusual  addition  of  the 
panicle  be  to  a  verb  imported  from  the 
Fr.  was  caused  by  the  accidental  resem- 
blance (if  the  word  to  Du.  bcdrict^eti,  G. 
betmgen^  to  deceive,  to  cheat,  which  are 
from  a  totally  diflerent  root.  From  It 
tradire  is  traditor,  Fr.  trait)  a  traitor; 
and  from  Fr.  trakir^  trahuon,  treachery, 
imu&9t. 

Better.— Best.  Goth,  batizo,  batista; 
AS.  fh  tciix,  bttt  st.  bt  f^if,  better,  l>est.  Du. 
bill,  bct^  baet^  better,  more,  OF.,  bet,  better. 
Sec  To  Bete. 

Between.— Betwixt.  The  as.  has 
tweohf  a  different  form  of  twa.  two,  and 
thence  iwegm,  twain.  From  the  former 
of  these  arc  as.  betwuh,  bctwcoh,  bc-tweohs^ 
betweoXf  betwuxt^  by  two,  in  the  middle 
of  twOf  which  may  be  compared  as  to 
form  with  amf</,  AS.  amiddcs,  amidsi^tic 
with  again,  against.  In  like  manner 
from  twain  is  formed  between^  in  the 
middle  of  twain. 

T!ie  lie  of  Man  that  me  clepclh 
By  tWLiic  us  and  Irlonde. — R.  G. 

Bevel  Slant,  sloped  off,  awry.  Fr. 
beveau,  an  instrument  opening  like  a 
pair  of  compasses,  for  measuring  angles. 
Buveau,  a  square-hke  mstrument  having 
moveable  and  compass  brancheSf  or  (me 
branch  compass  and  the  oUier  StFajght* 
Some  call  it  a  bevel.— -Cot. 

Beverage.  A  drink.  Lat.  bibere^  It. 
beverey  to  drink  ;  whence  btveragghj 
Fr.  bt'ut'rage ;  E.  bererage. 

Bevy.  It.  beva,  a  drinking  ;  a  bevy,  as 
of  pheasants. — Fl.  Fr.  bti  Je,  a  brood, 
flork,  of  quails,  larks,  roebucks,  thence 
applied  to  a  company  of  ladies  especially. 

To  Bewray.  Goth,  vrohjan^  Fris. 
7vrogia,  ruogia,  wrcia,  r..  n'lgt-n,  to  ac- 
cuse, i.  e.  to  bring  an  olTcnce  to  the  notice 

of  the  authorities.    Sw.  roja,  to  discover, 

make  manifest.  Dit  tungomal  rojer  dig^ 
thy  speech  bewrayeth  thee,  L  e.  nudeeslt 
manim  that  thou  art  a  Galilean.  Det 
rojer  sig  sjelft,  it  bewrays  itself,  gives 
some  sign  of  existence  which  attracts 
notice.  Now  the  stirring  of  an  ot^ect  is 
the  way  in  which  it  generally  catches  our 
attention.  Hence  G.  regen^  to  stir,  is 
used  for  the  last  evidence  of  life.  Regt 
kem  Mm  mekrin  4^,are  diere  no  signs 
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of  life  in  you  ?  Die-  lirbe  rrjzt't  sich  bet 
ihtttf  love  begins  to  stir  in  him,  shows  the 
first  si^s  of  life  in  him.  Pl.D.  wrogetiy 
r'oj^en  (in  Altmark  rdjen),  to  stir.  '  ///- 
roHOitho  handtUttdt  nak  wroginge  iihrer 
rnmrnUm:^  berein  to  deal  according 
to  the  Sttrrin};  of  their  conscience. — Brcm. 
Wtb.  He  rogt  un  bbgt  sik  nig,  he  is 
Stock  still.  Vprogen,  to  stir  up ;  beregen^ 
sik  bcregcn,  to  move,  to  stir.— Schiitze. 

The  Ir.iin  of  thouj^ht  is  then,  to  stir,  to 
give  signs  of  hfe,  make  manilcst  his 
presence^  to  make  evkloit,  brii^  under 
notice,  reveal,  discover,  accuse.  *  Thy 
tongue  bcwrayeth  thee : '  thy  tongue 
na&es  thy  Galilean  birth  to  stir  as  it  were 
before  the  eyes,  Ic  f.iit  sautcr  aux  yeux 
(accordinf^  to  the  Fr.  metaphor),  makes 
it  evident  to  sense,  convicts  thee  of  being 
a  GaUlean. 

E.  diaL  rogge,  roggle,  PiD.  wraggtln^ 
to  shake.  See  Wr^le. 

BmmL— BmO.  Sp.  bisel,  the  basU 
edge  of  a  plate  of  looking-glass,  which 
were  formerly  ornamented  with  a  border 
ground  slanting  from  the  general  surface 
of  the  glass.  When  the  edge  of  a  joiners 
tool  is  f^round  away  to  an  angle  it  is  called 
a  basil  (llalliwell),  in  Fr.  tailU en  biseau, 
Biseau,  a  bimle^besiing  or  skueing. — Cot. 

The  proper  meaning  of  the  word  seems 
to  be  a  paring,  then  an  edge  pared  or 
sliced  off,  a  sloping  edge. 

Tayllet  le  payn  ke  est  partfe, 

Les  biuau*  (thft  parinfes)  4  Xmofut  loyt  don^. 

Bibelsworth  hi  Nat.  Ant  172. 

Bezoar.  A  stony  concretion  in  the 
stomach  of  nmiinants  to  which  great 
medical  virtues  were  formerly  attached. 
Pers.  pddzahry  from  expelling  or 

preservii^;  against,  and  zahvy  poison.  In 
Axab.  the  wcNrd  beoune  MdiMokr^  bdMokr, 

—Dow.  * 
Vo  BoBsle.  To  drink  hard,  to  tipple. 

Prob.il  ',,  likf  '^uzzle,  formed  from  an 
imitation  (if  thr  sound  made  in  greedy 
eating  and  drinkmg. 

Yes,  iTfootl  wonder  how  the  inddtfof  a  tavenie 
looks  now.  (%|  when  shall  I  HuU^  kiMtUf— 

Dekkar  in  R. 

Bi-.  Lat.  bis,  twice,  in  two  ways;  for 
duh^ftovn  duo,  two,  as  bellum  for  duellum. 
In  comp.  it  becomes  bi-,  as  in  Biped^  two- 
footed,  Bisect^  to  cut  in  two. 

Bias.  Fr.  Mm$,  kUuns^  Cat  hiax^ 
Sardin.  biasa'a,  It.  x!>irs,-io,  Piedm.  sbias, 
sloped,  slanting ;  Fr.  biaisery  Sard,  sbia- 
jvMr*,  to  do  something  aslant  The  It 
bieco,  sbiecOj  from  oUi^uus,  has  a  singular 
resemblance  to  sbiesdo,  usied  in  precisely 


BICKER 

the  same  sense,  though  such  a  change  of 
form  would  be  very  unusuaL 
The  true  origin  is  probably  from  the 

notion  of  sliding  or  slipping.  It.  sbingio^ 
sbiesso,  bending,  aslope ;  sbisciare^  bis- 
dare,  sbrisciare,  sbrissare^  to  creep  or 
crawl  sideling,  aslope,  or  in  and  out,  as 
an  eel  or  a  snake,  to  glide  or  slip  as  upon 
ice ;  sbrisciOy  sorissoj  sbisdOy  oblique, 
crooked,  winding  or  crawling  in  and  oot^ 
slippery,  sliding ;  biascio,  bias-wise. 

Bib.  Fr.  bavoHy  barnere^  baverole,  a 
cloth  to  prevent  a  child  drivelling  over 
its  clothes.  Baver,  to  slaver  or  drivel. 
Du.  kwijlen,  to  slaver ;  kwiji-bab,  kz^'iji- 
lap^  or  kwijl-slab,  a  slabbenag-bib.  Kris. 
bi}l'h\  the  mouth;  Mantnan,  Mii^  bob' 
biiK  snoutf  lips. 

To  Bib.— To  Bihlito.  Lat.  bih,  to 
drink,  whence  Du.  /'/7;mv/,to  drink  much  ; 
biberer,  Fr.  bibcron^  bibaculus,  a  bibber, 
one  who  drinks  in  excess.  OB.  bibble^ 
Sc  bebble,  to  sip,  to  tipple.  '  An  excellent 
good  bibbelcr,  specially  in  a  bottle.*  - 
Gascoigne.  'He's  aye  bcbbling  and 
drinking.'  —  Jam.  Dan.  dial,  bible^  to 
trickle.  *  Han  cr  saa  bcskjcnkct  at 
brandevinet  bibUr  oven  ud  av  ham  : '  he 
is  so  drunk  that  the  brandy  runs  out  of 
him.  Dan.  pibic,  to  purl,  to  well  up  with 
small  bubbles  and  a  soft  sound. 

Bible.  Gr.  ^i/3Xoc,  a  book;  originally, 
an  Egyptian  plant,  the  pa^^rus^  of  ue 
bark  of  which  pajx-r  was  first  made. 

Bice.  An  inferior  blue,  OK.  asure-4H€« 
(Eariy  E.  Misc.  HaL  78);  Fr.  bep^uttr, 
the  particle  bc's  being  often  used  in  com- 
position to  signify  perversion,  inferiority, 
nwr.  bes/ei,  p>erverted  belief  ;  barfttmt 

(for  bis-lunu-)  weak  light  ;  Piedm.  ^-.r- 
anca,  crooked ;  ber-laita  (for  bis-laita)i 
Fr.  petit-lait,  whey;  Cat  besco/npU^  mis- 
count; Fr.  ^iSrmjlif,  foul  weather.  Diet 
Wallon. 

To  Bicker. — Bickering.  To  skirmish, 
dispute,  wrangle.  It  is  especially  applied 
in  Sc.  to  a  fight  with  stones,  and  also  sig- 
nifies the  constant  motion  of  weapons 
and  the  rapid  succession  of  strokes  in  a 
battle  or  broil,  or  the  noise  occasioned  by 
successive  strokes,  by  throwing  of  stones, 
or  by  any  rapid  motion. — Janneson.  The 
origin  is  probably  the  representation  of 
the  sound  of  a  blow  with  a  pointed  in- 
strument by  the  sv  liable  pick,  whence  the 
frequentative  piaker  or  nVwr  would  re- 
prese  nt  a  succession  of  such  blows.  To 
bick£r  in  NE.  is  ejq>lained  to  clatter,  Hal- 
liwelL  Do.  bidkeUr^  a  stone-hewer  or 
stone-picker;  bicketen,  bickettj  to  hew 
stone;  bickel,  bkkel'SUinkm^  a  fragment 
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of  stone,  a  chip,  explaining  the  Sc.  bicker 
in  ihc  sense  of  throwing  stones.  BickeUn^ 
to  tUit  out,  as  tears  from  the  eyes,  from 
the  way  in  which  a  chip  flics  from  the 
pick.  Hence  Sc.  to  bicker^  to  move 
qaicUy. — ^Jam. 

Ynglis  archaris  that  hnrdy  war  and  w^  cht 
Amaxtf;  the  Soottis  ijkarit  with  all  tbieir  tnydit. 

WUkweinJam. 

The  arrows  struck  upon  them  like  blows 
Irom  a  stone-cutter's  pick. 
It  must  be  observed  that  the  word 
(equivalent  to  the  modem  pitch) 

was  used  for  the  cast  of  an  arrow. 

I  hold  jrott  a  ffxote  I  fycke  as  fsure  with  an 
tnmaijrm. — ^nhfnm  in  lUBwdL' 

To  Bid.  Two  verbs  nie  here  con- 
founded, of  distinct  foim  in  the  other 
Teutonic  laneuaees. 

1.  To  Bid  m  ttie  obsolete  sense  of  to 
pray. 

For  kr  lever  he  hadde  wende 
AadlMtf^ysmeteyf  berinddeln  aslnn^lnML 

Bidders  and  beggars  are  used  as  sy- 
nonymous in  P.  P. 

Mr  to  that  begjrth  othw  biddtttbetif  hstowc 

He  u  ia^  and  faitour  and  defraudeth  the  neede. 

Ib  this  sense  tlie  word  is  ibe  cuiiiln- 

tive  of  Goth,  bidjan^  bidan,  bath,  or  bad, 
bedun;  AS.  biddan,  bcedy  gebeden ;  G.  bit- 
ten^ btd;  ON.  bidja^  or,  in  a  reflective 
foroL^  beiddst, 

2.  To  Bid  in  the  sense  of  offering, 
bringing  forwards,  pressiiK  on  one's 
notice;  snd  consequentlT  o 

quiring  something  to  be  done.  Coth. 
bjudan  in  anabjudan^  faurbjudan,  to 
command,  forbid ;  AS.  beodam^  bead^  ge- 
biMUn;  G.  buUn,  to  ofier,  virHetm,  to 
forbid ;  Du.  bieden,  porriger^  offierre, 
praebcre,  praestare. — KiL 

To  adHu  Aammt,  a  eim  poor  verMie 
aufbieten,  is  to  bring  forwards  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  marriage,  to  ofier  it  to 
public  notice.  Einem  rintn  guten  tag 
buitMy  to  bid  one  good  day,  to  offer  one 
the  wish  of  a  pood  day.  To  bid  ont  to  a 
dinner  is  properly  the  same  verb,  to  pro- 
pose to  one  to  come  to  dinner,  uthough 
It  might  well  be  understood  in  the  sense 
of  the  other  form  of  the  verb,  to  ask,  to 
pray  one  to  dinner.  Analogous  expres- 
rions  mtt  Gi  eirun  vtr  GeridU  bieteUy  to 
summon  one  before  a  court  of  justice ; 
men  vor  sick  bitten  Uusen^  to  have  one 
fldfed  befbffc  bnn. 

Whll  respect  to  logical  pedigree,  the 
meaning  of  bid,  in  the  sense  of  ask  for, 
jicay,may  plausibly  be.  derived  from  Goth. 
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beidan^  AS.  bidan^  abidan,  to  look  for.  To 
pray  is  merely  to  make  known  tiie  &ct 
that  we  look  for  or  desire  the'object  of  our 

prayers.  The  Lat. ywrrr*^,  signifying 
in  the  first  instance  to  seek  or  look  for,  are 
aho  used  in  the  sense  of  asking  for.  The 
ON.  Icita  i  s  u  sod  i  n  each  sense  ( I  h  re  v.  Lcta), 
and  the  Sw.  has  ieta^  to  look  for,  anlcta^ 
to  soKctt,  just  as  the  two  ideas  are  ex- 
pressed in  E.  by  seek  and  ^«Mmi,  for  be- 
seek.  The  on.  bidill,  a  suitor,  from 
bidja^  to  ask,  seems  essentially  the  same 
word  with  AS.  hiM^  an  attendant  or 
beadle,  from  bidan,  to  abide  or  wait  on. 

Big-.  Swollen,  bulky.  The  original 
spelling  seems  to  be  mtg^  which  is  stiU 
used  in  tlw  M.  oif  England  Ibr  swollen, 
proud,  swaggering. 

But  when  her  circling  nearer  down  doth  pull 
Then  fins  she  nreB  and  mnn  ^«r£  with  horn. 

More  in  Richardson. 

'  Bug  as  a  Lord.' — Halliwell.  '  Big-swol- 
len neart'  —  Addison.  *  Big  -  uddered 
ewes.'— Pope  in  R. 

The  original  form  of  the  root  is  pro- 
bably seen  in  the  ON.  bolga,  a  swelling, 
bolgiHH,  swoln,  from  belgia,  to  inflate ;  E. 
^^,to  belly,  to  swell,  ^/7i,v  or  bulge,  the 
beUy  of  a  ship,  related  to  big  or  bug^  as 
a  and  Gad.  baig,  an  entire  skin,  to  B. 
bag.  The  loss  of  the  /  gives  Dan.  bug, 
belly,  bulge,  bow;  bugtte  (answering  to 
ON.  bolgnd)^  to  bulge,  belly,  bend.  Com- 
pare also  Sp.  Awfatfwith  B.  kulk.  W.  kog^ 
swelling,  rising  up. 

To  fii^.  AS.  byggcut^  ON.  byggia,  to 
build,  to  inhalHt;  OSw.  bygga^  to  pre- 
pare, repair,  build,  inhabit.  A  simpler 
and  proliTiVjly  a  contracted  form  is  seen 
in  ON,  bua,  OSw.  boa,  bo,  to  arrange, 
prepare,  cultivate,  inhabit ;  Do.  Ammutm, 
to  cultivate,  to  build ;  a  ktmm  to  cuki- 
vate,  to  dwell,  to  build. 

Bigamy.  FramGr.ftc,twice,becoming 
in  Lat  Hi  and  in  comp.  ^,and  ysiiiM^  to 
marry. 

Bight  or  Bought.  A  bend  of  a  shore 
or  of  a  rope.  ON.        a  flexure,  iufft^ 

to  bend,  to  cur\'e.  AS.  Mjgiem,  ^amj  a 
biegen,  to  bend. 

Bigot.  The  beginning  of  the  Ijth 
century  saw  the  sudden  rise  and  maturity 
of  the  mendicant  orders  of  St  Francis  and 
St  Dominic.  These  admitted  into  the 
ranks  of  their  followers,  besides  the  pro- 
fessed monks  and  nuns,  a  third  class,  called 
the  tertiary  order,  or  third  order  of  peni- 
tence, consisting  both  of  men  and  women, 
who,  without  necessarily  quitting  their 
secular  avocations,  bound  themselves  to 
a  strict  life  and  works  of  charity.  The 
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same  oodwrst  of  religious  feeUog  seems 
to  liave  led  other  persons,  both  men  and 

women,  to  adopt  a  similar  course  of  life. 
They  wore  a  bimilar  dress,  and  went 
about  reading  the  Scriptures  and  practis- 
ing Christian  life,  but  as  they  subjected 
themselves  to  no  regular  orders  or  vows  of 
obedience,  they  beoune  highly  obnoadoas 
to  the  hierarchy,  and  underwent  much 
obloquy  and  pers^ution.   They  adopted 
the  grey  babtt  of  the  Franciscans,  and 
were  popularly  oonlbunded  with  the  third 
order  of  those  friars  under  the  names  of 
Beguiniy  Bci^utta^  Bizocchi^  Bizzocari 
(in  Ita^an  Beghi ni^  Bigkiniy  Bightotti), 
all  apparently  derived  from  Ital.  bigio, 
Venet.  biso^  grey.    *  Bizocco,'  says  an 
aoChor  quoted  in  N.  and  Q.  voL  oc.  560, 
*sia  quasi  bigioco  c  bii^otto,  pcrch^  i 
Terziah  di  S.  Francesco  si  vcston  di 
b^io.'  So  in  France  6iey  were  called 
Us  ptlits  frhcs  bis  or      .  Ducange. 
From  bigio,  grey,  was  formed  bigello,  the 
dusky  hue  of  a  dark-coloured  sheep,  and 
tbe  coarse  cloth  mode  from  its  undycd 
wool,  and  this  was  probabh  also  the 
meaning  of  bighino  or  bfguino,  as  well  as 
Hm0CCO.  *  E  che  I'abito  bi^o  ovver  beghino 
era  comune  de:.;li  nommi  di  penitenza,' 
where  btghino  evidently  implies  a  de- 
scription of  dress  of  a  similar  nature  to 
that  designated  by  the  term  bii:io.  Fi- 
socco  also  is  mentioned  in  the  hragment 
of  the  history  of  Rome  of  tbe  14th  century 
in  a  way  which  shows  that  it  must  havc 
significd  coarse,  dark-coloured  cloth,  such 
as  is  used  for  the  dress  of  the  inferior 
orders,  probably  from  bisOy  the  other  form 
of  bji:^io.    *  Per  te  Tribune,'  says  one  of 
the  nobles  to  Kicnzi, '  fora  piu  convene- 
vole  cbe  portassi  Testimenta  honeste  da 
bizuoco  che  qucste  pompose,'  translated 
by  Muratori,  *  honesti  ulebeii  amictus.' 
It  most  be  remaiiced  that  biMoceo  also 
signifies   rude,   clownish,   rustical,  ap- 
parently from  the  dress  of  rustics  being 
composed  o{ bizocco.  In  the  same  way  Fr. 
bureau  is  tbe  colour  of  a  brown  sheep, 
and  the  coarse  cloth  made  from  the  un- 
dycd wooL    Hence  the  OE.  borel^  coarse 
wodDen  doth,  and  also  nnlfameri  com- 
mon men.     In  a  similar  manhcr  from 
bigcllo^  natural  grey  or  sheep's  russet, 
h«nes|mn  doth,  bighelloncy  a  dunce,  a 
blockliead. — Flur.      From  bigio  would 
naturally  be  formed  bigiottOybig^hiottops^A. 
as  soon  as  the  radi<^  meanmg  of  the 
word  was  obscured,  corruption  would 
easily  creep  in,  and  hence  the  variations 
bigtitta^  begutta^  bigotta^  begltino.  which 
must  not  be  ooofiMuded  with  btganh. 


higardoy  G.  begharl^  signifying  bagmm  or 
beggars,  a  term  of  reproach  applied  to 
the  same  class  of  people.  We  find  Boni- 
face VIII.,  in  the  quotations  of  Ducange 
and  his  continuators,  speaking  of  them 
as  *  Nonnulli  viri  pestiferi  qui  vulgariter 
FraticeUi  seu  fratres  de  paupere  vitd,  aut 
BimrM  sive  Biekitd  vd  aliis  fiicatis  no- 
minibus  nunmpantur.*  Matthew  Paris, 
with  reference  to  A.D.  1243.  says,*£isdcm 
temporibus  quidam  in  Afanannia  pncN 
cipue  se  asscrentcs  rcligiosos  in  utroque 
scxu,  sed  maximd  in  muliebri,  habitura 
religionis  sed  levem  susceperunt,  conti- 
nentiam  vits  prhrato  TOtO  profitentcs» 
sub  nulHus  tamen  regulA  coarctati,  nec 
adhuc  uUo  claustro  contenti.*  They  were 
however  by  no  means  confined  to  Italy. 
*  Istis  ultimis  temporibus  hypocritalibus 
plurinii  maxima  in  ItahA  et  AlemanniA  et 
f  rormcue  proTUKta,  am  laies  otgmnK 
et  Beguini  vocantur,  nolentes  jugura 
subire  verae  obediential — nec  servare  re- 
gulam  aliquam  ab  Ecclesiil  approbatam 
sub  manu  pneceptoris  et  ducts  h^timi, 
vocati  Fraticclli,  alii  de  paupere  \'itA,  alii 
Apostolici,  alioui  Begardi^  oui  ortum  in 
Alemannia  habuerunt.'— Alnmis  Pela- 
gius  in  Due.  '  Sccta  quxdam  pcstifcra 
illorum  qui  Beguini  vulgariter  appellan- 
tnr  qui  se  frvtres  pauperes  de  tatio  ordine 
S.  Francisci  communiter  appellabant.*— 
Bemardus  Guidonis  in  vita  J  oh.  xx. 
'  Capellamque  seu  dusam  hujusmodi 
ccnsibus  et  redditibus  pro  septem  per- 
sonis  rc  li;:^iosi';.  />V;n////j  vidi-liret  ordinis 
S.  Au^juslini  dotarint.' — Chart.  A.  D.  1 5 18. 
'  Beghardus  et  Ettguina  et  Begutta  sunt . 
viri  et  mulieres  totii  ocdmia.^Brevilo- 
quium  in  Due. 

They  are  described  more  at  large  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Treves,  A.D. 
131a  *Itan  cum  quidam  sint  laid  in 
civitate  et  provindi  IVevhensi  qm  sob 
prctexiu  cujusdam  religionis  fictas  Bcg- 
hardos  se  appellant,  cum  tabardis  et 
tunicis  longis  et  longis  capuciis  cum  odo 
incedentes»  ac  labcues  manuum  detest- 
antes,  conventicula  inter  se  aliquibus 
temporibus  faciunt,  seque  hn^unt  coram 
simplictbus  persoois  expositoies  sa^ 
crarum  scripturarum,  nos  vitam  conim 
qui  extra  religionem  approbatam  vahdam 
mendicantes  discnmmt,  ftc'  '  Noomd- 
Le  mulieres  sive  sorores,  Bii:^:<!!s  ajnid 
vulgarcs  nuncupate,  absque  votorum  re- 
ligionis emissione.* — Chart.  A.D.  1499. 

From  the  foregoing  extracts  it  wiE 
readily  be  understood  how  easily  the 
name,  by  which  these  secular  aspirants 

to  supenor  holtness  of  lile  were  dcalf- 
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Bated,  might  be  taken  to  expran  a  hypo- 
crite, false  pretender  to  religious  feeling, 
Tanuife.  Thus  we  find  in  It  bi^otto^ 
Hmocc^,  a  devotee,  a  h>'pocrite;  Pied- 
montese  bigoty  bisoch^  Fr.  bigot,  in  the 
same  sense.  Sp.  bif^ardo,  a  name  given 
to  a  person  of  rchtjion  leadmg  a  loose 
life,  higardia,  deceit,  dissimuUtion ;  G. 
beghart,  gleischner  (Frisch),  a  bigot  or 
hypocrite,  a  false  pretender  to  honesty  or 
boliaess.— Lading.  ^Bigin,  bieot,  su- 
perstitious ttypoone.'— Speight  to  Rich- 
ardson. 

In  English  the  meaning  has  received 
a  fnrdier  development,  and  as  persons 

professing  extraordinar)'  zeal  for  religious 
views  are  apt  to  attribute  an  overweening 
importance  to  their  particular  tenets,  a 
bigot  has  come  to  signify  a  person  un- 
reasonably attached  to  particular  opin- 
kms,  and  not  having  his  mind  open  to 
any  argument  in  opposition. 

Bilberry.  The  fruit  of  the  vaccinium 
myrtillus,  while  that  of  vaccinium  uligi- 
nosum  is  called  in  the  N.  of  E.  bla-berry^ 
from  the  dark  colour.    Dan.  blaa^  blue  ; 

Sw.  blatnand^  a  negro.  In  Danish  the 
names  are  reversed,  as  the  fruit  of  the 
myrtillus  is  called  blaa-bar^  that  of  tile 
til!;^ino<;um  bolle-birr.  Perhaps  the  name 
may  be  a  corruption  of  buU-Urry,  in  ac- 
eorauoe  with  tibe  general  custom  of 
naming  eatable  berries  after  some  animal, 
as  croiuderry,  crowbtrry,  and  the  bU- 
benr  iiadf  was  eaBed  by  the  Saxons 
kari-ttny,  Aurelles,  whortle-benies, 
biD-bcrrics,  bull-berries. —  Cot. 

Bilbo.  A  slang  term  for  a  sword,  now 
cbsoleteu  ABilboa  blade. 

Bilboes.  Among  mariners,  a  punish- 
ment at  sea  when  the  offender  is  laid  in 
or  set  in  a  kind  of  stocks.  Du. 
bofve,  a  shackle.  Lat.  boja,  Prov.  boia, 
OFr.  Inii€,  fetters.  Bojce,  genus  vincu- 
lonnn  tam  ferrese  qoam  ligneae. — Festus 
in  Diez.  This  leaves  the  first  syllable 
unaccounted  for.  The  proper  meaning 
of  boja^  however,  seems  to  be  rather  the 
clog  to  which  the  fetters  are  fastened  than 
the  fetter  itself.  NFris.  bui^  buoy  [i.  e. 
a  floating  log  to  mark  the  place  of  some- 
thing sunk],  clog  to  a  fetter.— Deutsch. 
Mundart.    Johansen,  p.  lor. 

Bil^e.  The  belly  or  swelling  side  of  a 
ship.    See  Bulk. 

To  Bilk.  To  defraud  one  of  expected 
remuneration  ;  a  slang  term  most  likely 
from  an  affected  pronunciation  of  balk. 

Bill.  I.  An  mstniment  for  hewing, 
c.  beil^  an  axe ;  as.  A//,  a  sword,  axe, 
weapon ;  Sw.  bila,  an  axe,  plog-billf  a 
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plough-share  ;  Dil  MKCf,  a  stonemason's 

pick  ;  billen  dt  n  molen-steett,  to  pick  a 
millstone,— KiL  w.  bwyell,  an  axe,  a 
hatchet.    Gael,  buail,  to  strike. 

2.  The  bill  of  a  bird  may  very  likdy 
be  radically  identical  with  the  foregoing. 
The  Du.  bicken  is  used  both  of  a  bird 
Decking  and  of  hewing  stone  with  a  pick ; 
bicken  or  billen  den  molensteen.  AS.  bile^ 
the  bill  of  a  bird,  horn  of  an  animal  In 
the  same  way  are  rdated  PoL  dMM,  the 
beak  of  a  bird,  dzioba^,  to  peck,  to  job, 
and  dziobas,  an  adze ;  Bohem.  tcp,  a 
beak,  tepati,  to  strike,  Upor,  an  axe. 

Bill  3.— Billet.  A  bill,  in  the  sense 
of  a  writing,  used  in  legal  proceedings,  as 
a  bill  of  indictment,  bill  of  exchange,  bill 
in  pariianient,  is  pro()erly  a  sealed  instm* 
ment,  from  Mid.Lat.  bulla,  a  seal.  .See 
Bull  A  billet  is  the  diminutive  of  this,  a 
rii(Nt  note,  the  note  whicfa  appoints  a 
soldier  his  quarters.  Du.  bullet,  billtt^ 
inscriptum,  symbolum,  syngraphum^ 
Kil. 

Billet.  2.— Billiard.  Fr.  mot,  a  stick 
or  log  of  wood  cut  for  fuel,  an  ingot  of 
gold  or  silver.  BilU,  an  ingot,  a  young 
stock  of  a  tree  to  gnut  on— Oterave ;  a 
stick  to  rest  on—Roquefort.  Langued. 
bilio,  a  stick  to  tighten  the  cord  of  a 
packs^  Pr.-  kiUard  or  Nttart,  a  short 
and  thick  truncheon  or  cudgel,  hence  the 
cudgel  in  the  play  at  trap  ;  and  a  billard, 
or  the  stick  wherewith  we  touch  the  ball 
at  billyaids.  OFr.  Hllard  also  signified 
a  man  who  rests  on  a  stick  in  walking. — 
Roquef.  BilUtte,  a  billet  of  wood  ;  bil- 
let tes  d'un  espiem^  tibe  cross  bars  near  the 
head  of  a  boarspcar  to  hinder  it  from 
running  too  lar  into  the  animal. 

The  or^in  of  die  term  is  probably  from 
bole,  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  the  o  changing 
to  an  /  to  express  diminution.  A  hke 
change  takes  place  in  the  other  sense  of 
billet  from  Mia,  a  seaL 

Billow.  Sw.  bolj'a,  Dan.  bolge,  ON. 
byl^a,  Du.  bolghe,  bulghe,  iluctus  maris, 
unda,  procella — Kil.,  from  OSw.  bulgia, 
to  swell.  Du.  belghen,  AS.  belgan,  Mel' 
gem,  to  be  ai^gry  ^e.  to  swell  with  rage). 

The  mariner  amk*  'he  r.vrUhii^  5;c.is 

Who  seetb  bis  iaack  wiih  many  a  bilUno  beaten. 


'Had  much  "ado  to  prevent  one  from 
sinking,  the  billffWfmza  so  great'  (Hack- 

luyt),  where  we  see  billo'd'  not  used  in 
the  sense  of  an  individual  wave,  but  in 
that  of  swell. 

So  in  Gr.  oW^a  OoXaffirnc,  the  swelling 
of  the  sea,  and  in  Lat.  *  tumidi  ductus,' 
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'tumeni  ttquor/  and  the  VStt^  tie 'com- 
monplaces.   See  Uelly. 
.  Bin. — Bin^.   The  proper  meaning  is 
aheap. 

Lika  anlt  nHiea  thejr  do  ^lolle  the  hini^  of  com. 

Surrey  in  R. 

f  .  Then  as  side  boards  or  walls  were 
X      '  added  to  confine  the  heap  to  a  smaUer 

space,  the  word  was  transferred  to  a 
receptacle  so  constructed  for  storing 
corn,  wine,  &c.  Sw.  binge ^  a  licap,  a 
division  in  a  granary,  or  bin.  ON.  bunga, 
to  swell,  to  bulge,  bunki,  a  heap.  Fr, 
bigne,  a  bump  or  knob. 

The  grete  iing  was  upbeilded  wele 

Of  aik  tica  aod  fynca  icfajnlis  dcjr.— D.  V. 

To  Bind. — Bine.  Bindweed,  .'^s. 
bindatty  Goth,  bindan^  band^  bundun. 
This  word  is  I  believe  derived  from  the 
notion  of  a  bunch  or  lump,  expressed  by 
Sw.  bunt,  Dan.  bundt^  r,.  buna,  a  bunch, 
truss^  bundle,  the  prmiary  notion  of 
binding  being  thus  to  malce  a  bunch  of 
a  thing,  to  fasten  it  together.  In  like 
manner  from  knot^  Lat.  nodus^  a  knob,  1 
Would  derive  the  verb  to  kmi,  to  bind 
together,  as  when  \vc  speak  of  one's  limbs 
being  lirmly  knit  together.  The  idea 
which  is  expressed  in  E.  by  the  verb  knit 
or  net^  i.  e.  to  form  a  knotted  structure,  is 
rendered  in  ox.  by  luttda,  to  bind  ;  at 

binda  fujf,  to  knot  nets  for  fish,  to  net. 
Lith.  puiiiUy  pitttif  to  wreathe,  to  plait. 
It  seems  more  in  accordance  with  the 
dcvclopnietu  of  the  understanding  that 
the  form  w  iili  ihe  liiinncr  vowel  and  ab- 
stract signification  should  be  derived 
from  that  with  the  broader  vowel  and 
concrete  signification,  than  vice  versi. 
Thus  I  suppose  tfie  Gr.  ^t^w,  to  build,  to 
be  derived  from  ?«5/io(  ,  a  house,  La.t.^en- 
derCf  to  hang,  from  pondns,  a  weight, 
the  last  of  these  forms  being  identical 
with  the  word  which  wc  are  treating  as 
iht  root  of  viz.  bund,  hutuit,  bunch. 

lJAk,pundas,  a  truss,  bundle,  uli»o  a  stone 
wei{rht,  a  weight  of  48  pounds.  The 
original  meaning  of  pondus  would  thus 
be  simply  a  lump  of  some  heavy  ma- 
terial, doubtless  a  stone. 

The  term  bine  or  bind  is  applied  to 
the  twining  stem  of  climbing  plants. 
Thus  we  speak  of  the  hop-bine  for  the 
•hoots  of  hops.  The  wood-bine  desig- 
nates the  honeysuckle  in  England,  while 
bind-woody  bin-wood,  or  ben-wood,  is  in 
Scodand  applied  to  ivy.  Here  we  see 
the  root  in  the  precise  Umn  of  the  lith. 
pinnu^pin-ti^  to  twine. 

y*nfit1fi  See  Bittade* 


BITTACLE 

Bio-.   Gr. /Si«c.  liie. 

Bireh.   AS.  birce;  Sw.  bj'Srk;  Lith. 
ber  'zas  (isFr.  j),  banscr.  bhArjOt 

Biid.   AS.  mL,  the  young  of  birds  ; 
earncs  brid,  an  eagle's  young  ;  O.  brut,  a 
brood  or  hatch  of  young.   See  Briid,  ^ 
We  find  the  use  or  the  word  in  Ob 
oriiginal  sense  as  late  as  Shafcwpeaiew 

Being  fed  by  us  yoa  used  us  ao 
As  that  ungentle  gull  the  cuckoo's  hiri 

Useth  the  sparrow. — H.  IV^.,  v.  sc.  I. 

The  proper  designation  of  the  feathered 
creation  is  in  E.  fowl,  which  in  course  of 
time  was  specially  applied  to  the  galli- 
naceous tribe  as  the  most  important  kind 
of  bird  for  domestic  use,  and  it  was 
peihaps  this  appropriation  of  the  word 
which  led  to  tlie  adoption  of  the  name  of 
the  young  animal  as  the  general  designa- 
tion of  the  race.  A  similar  transfer  of 
meaning  has  taken  place  in  the  case  of 
pii^ton,  froni  pippione,  piccione,  pro- 
perly a  young  pigeon,  and  of  Fr,  pouie, 
a  gallinaceous  bird,  S.  poultry,  fipom  Lat. 
pulliis,  the  young  of  an  animal. 

Birth.  AS.  bt'orth,  Sw.  bord,  G.  ge- 
burt,  from  AS.  be  ran,  to  bear,  to  brmg 
forth.    See  To  Bear. 

Biscuit.  Fr.  biscuit,  It.  biscotto,  I.at. 
bis-coctus  {pis  and  cqquo^  to  cook),  twice 
cooked,  or  baked. 

Bishop.  Lat.  episcopus,  from  Gr, 
iiri<rroin>c,  an  overseer,  overlooker.  Whea 
compared  with  Fr.  rvigut,  it  affords  a 
remarkable  proof  how  utterly  tmitke  thft 
immediate  descendants  of  the  same  word 
m  different  languages  may  become.  Epis- 
cofms;  It.  vescova^  Fn  tvtsqne^  eviftu, 

Bisson.  ^  Biaom. — Bisen. — Biaened. 
Blind,  properly  near-sighted.  Du.  bij 
sii-n,  propius  videre  ;  bij  Hmdk^  kg  MM* 
igh,  lusciosus  et  myops,  qui  nisi  pnpios 
admota  non  videt. — Kil. 

Bit.  The  part  of  the  bridle  which  the 
horse  bites  or  holds  in  his  mouth.  AS» 
bitol.    ON.  bum,  bcitsl.    Sw.  betsel. 

Bitch.  AS.  biceej  ON.  bikMia,  a  little 
dog,  a  bitch ;  applied  also  to  other 
animals,  and  especially  to  a  small  poor 
horse.  G.  beize,  or  petse^  a  bitclu  in 
Swabia,  a  pig ;  pets,  a  bear.  Fr.  Hekt,  a 
hind  or  female  stag.  Something  of  the 
same  confusion  is  seen  in  G.  hiittdinn,  a 
female  dog ;  hindinn,  a  female  stag. 
Lap. //7//V7,  a  bitch. 

To  Bita.  Goth.  btiUm^  ON.  a 
beissen, 

Bittade  or  A  frame  of 

timlu^r  in  the  steerage  of  a  ship,  where 
the  compass  stands. — Bailey.  Fr.  habit; 
acle,  Sp.  biUuara,  HaHtuOt,  a  habit; 
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ad^  dwelling  or  abiding  place. — Cctgr. 
In  LegrauMrs  Fr.  and  Flenuth  dictionary 

habitiule  is  explained  a  little  lod^^c 
(logement)  near  the  mizenmast  for  the 
pilot  and  steersman.  '  Nagt  huis,  't 
miisje,  't  kompas  huis.'  It  would  thus 
seem  to  have  sipiified,  first,  a  shelter 
for  the  steersman,  then  the  mere  case  in 
which  the  compass  is  placed. 

Bitter.    Goth,  baitrs^  ON.  beitr^  biir, 
apparently  from  its  biting  the  tongue. 

IVpcc  Mf  bitter  odi  bkar  fiut. 
Pepper  is  iMtter  and  bites  hard. — Hist 
Alex.  Mag.,  quoted  by  Ihrc.  Applied  in 
ON.  to  the  sharpness  of  a  weapon.  '  Hin 
Hinuta  vftra* — the  sharpest  sword. 
Whea  an  edge  is  Umit  we  say  it  will  not 
bite. 

In  a  similar  manner  Gad.  SnuHf  bite, 
cut,  and  bitter. 

Bittern,  A  bird  of  the  heron  tribe. 
It.  bittore ;  Fr,  but  or ;  OE.  bit  tour,  Sp. 
iitor^  a  rail. 

Bitts.  The  bitts  of  the  anchor,  Fr. 
HUSi  Sp.  bitaSf  are  two  strone  posts 
stsjiding  up  on  the  deck,  round  which 
the  cable  is  made  fast.  on.  biti,  a  beam 
in  a  house  or  ship,  a  mast  \  bp.  biiofus, 
pins  of  the  capstcrn. 

BItdhao.  The  lying  out  of  an  army 
in  the  open  field  without  shelter,  o,  bt-i- 
wack*^  an  additional  watch,  from  luaclun^ 
to  wa^,  corrupted  in  Fr.  to  bivouac^ 
from  whence  we  have  adopted  the  term. 
But  we  formerly  had  the  word  direct 
fhnn  German  m  a  sense  nearer  the 
original.  BhwaCy  bihovac,  a  night  gtiard 
performed  by  the  whole  army  when  there 
is  apprehension  of  danger. — Bailey.-  Sp. 
vwaCy  town  guard  to  keep  order  at  night ; 
bivouac,  night  guard,  SDUiU  guard-hmise. 
— Iseumann. 

ToBlab--SI«blMrv— Blabbar-llp.  To 
blah,  to  talk  much,  indistinctly,  to  chatter ; 
then  to  talk  indiscreetly,  to  let  out  what 
should  hiwe  been  concealed.  I  MsArr,  as 
a  childe  dothe  or  he  can  speafce,  Je 
gasouille. — Palsgj. 

^^'hy  presumest  thou  so  proudly  to  profccio  tliesc 
things 

And  woM  so  more  what  tboa  klabtrtst  than  Ba- 
iMin's  aise.— HalBwdl. 

Dan.  blabbre,  to  babble,  gabble.  Pl.D. 
blahbern^  G.  flappem,  to  speak  quick, 
confusedly,  thoughtlessly  ;  Bohem.  blcp- 
tati^  to  babble,  chatter ;  lith.  bMbeHs^  a 
babbler  ;  Gael,  blabaran,  a  stammerer, 
Stutterer,  bltU>hdach^  babbling,  garrulous. 
All  founded  on  a  representation  of  the 
sound  m  idc  by  collision  of  the  lips  in 
lapd  talking.   U  he  Gael  pUU>  is  used  to  i 
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signify  *  a  soft  noise,  as  of  a  body  faUing 
into  water,  or  water  beating  gently  on 
the  beach  \*  piabraich,  a  fluttermg  noise, 
a  dapping,  as  of  wings ;  ^iadartaich^  a 
continued  soft  sound,  as  or  water  gently 
beating  the  shore,  unintelligible  talk; 
plabair^  a  babbler. — Armstrong. 

The  introduction  or  omission  of  an  / 
after  the  labial  in  these  imitative  forms 
makes  little  difference,  as  is  seen  in 
sputter  and  splutter,  So  Fr.  baboycr^  to 
bUMer  with  the  tips.— CM.  TV  Uabher 
out  the  tongue,  to  loll  it  out. — Hal.  Bhib- 
ber-lip^  synonymous  with  baber-lip^  a 
large  coarse  lip ;  bhb^  parallel  with  rris. 

beMtf  Mantuan  bMi^  a  large  lip,  mouth, 
chqM. 

Wit  hung  her  hloh,  (;\fr\  huiaoar  iMmed  to 

mourn. — Collins  in  ilal. 

Gael,  blob^  blobach^  blubber-lipped.  Bav. 
bleff^  chops,  mouth,  in  contempt — 
Deutsch.  Mund.  v.  332. 

Black,  Bleak.  The  original  meaning 
of  ^adk  seems  to  have  been  exactly  the 
reverse  of  the  present  sense,  viz.  shining, 
white.  It  is  in  fiict  radicalW  identic^ 
w  ith  Fr.  Uane^  white,  blank,  from  which 
it  differs  only  in  the  absence  of  the  nasal. 
ON.  blakki,  shine,  whiteness  (candor  sine 
maculd. — Hald.).    It.  biacca^  white  lead. 

Then  as  white  is  contrasted  with  any 
special  colour  the  word  came  to  signify 
pale,  faded.  AS.  blac-hleor  ides,  the  paler 
cheeloed  maid.  Se  mona  mid  nis  btaam 
Icohte  ;  the  moon  with  her  pale  light. 
G.  bleich,  Du.  bUek^  Dan.  bUg^  pale.  N. 
blakk,  pale,  faded,  discoloured  ;  gulhhkk, 
brunblakky  pale  yellow,  buff,  pale  brown  ; 
Sw.  hlaik,  whitish,  yellowish,  fallow  ;  ON. 
t/hikr,  light-coloured,  whitish,  pale,  pale 
yellow ;  NE.  blake^  ydlow;  *as  hiaki  as  a 
paiglc  (cowslip).' 

A  filddarc  ful  ecrly  tok  hir  fiibte, 
To  fine  my  study  sang  with  his  fetberii  bteke. 

Lydgate,  Percy  Soc.  x.  156. 

Fieldfare,      fealO'/cr^ftom/talOf  fedlow 
fawn-coloured. 
Again,  as  colours  fade  away  the  aspect 

of  tlie  object  becomes  indistinct  and  ob- 
scure, and  thus  the  idea  of  discolouration 
merges  in  that  of  dim,  dusky,  dark,  on 
the  one  side,  as  in  that  of  pale  and  white 
on  the  other.  ON.  blackr  is  translated 
'glacus  scu  subalbus,'  by  Gudmund; 
<niscttS,obscurus,'  by  Hnldorsen.  In  like 
manner  E.  bleak  is  used  to  signify  pale 
or  Ught-colourcd  as  well  as  livid  or  dark- 
coloured.  Fr.  hUsmer,  to  wax  pale  or 
blraktd. — Hollyband.  Fr.  hasler,  to  make 
I  bUak  or  rtuart  a  thing  by  displaying  it  iu 
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thehotsun. — Cot.  Bleakoi colour, pallido, 
livido  ;  to  bleak  in  the  sun,  imbninirc. — 
Torriano.  Sw.  ^/a^^,  whitish,  also  tanned 
by  the  sun;  mouse-dun.  When 

the  idea  of  dimness  or  obscurity  is  pushed 
to  its  limit  it  becomes  absolute  darkness 
or  MiifflmcOT.  There  is  nodiins  more 
vsfiable  than  the  signification  of  wofds 
desij^nating  colour. 

Blackguard.  A  name  originally  given 
in  derision  to  Uie  lowest  dass  of  moiials 
or  hangers-on  about  a  court  or  great 
household,  as  scullions,  linkboys^  and 
others  engaged  in  dirty  woxk. 

A  riave  that  wftfrfa  tUi  twentjr  jmn  rode 

with  the  Black  Guard  in  the  Dukes  carriage 
(i.  e.  with  the  Duke's  baggage)  moogst  spiUi  and 
ailppiBi|^*paiiiw*Wciiil0r* 

I  am  degraded  from  n  rook,  and  I  fear  that 
the  Devil  himself  will  entertain  mc  but  for  one 
of  his  blackguard,  and  he  shall  be  am  lO  bttve 
ius  meat  burnt. — O.  Pl.iy  in  Nares. 

The  word  is  well  explained  in  ^V^^- 
damation  of  the  Board  of  Green  upth 
in  1683,  cited  in  N.  and     Jan.  7,  ^$4* 

Whereas  of  late  a  sort  of  vicious  idle  and 
inasterlcss  boys  and  rogues,  commonly  called 
the  Black  guanl,  with  divers  other  lewd  and 
loow  fieUowa.  vagaboiidi»  vinant^  and  wan- 
dcrinff  iMii  Rnd  wouwiit  do  nUiMf  nw  Court  to 
the  great  di^^onoitrof  the  same — We  do  strictly 
cba^e  all  those-  so  called  the  Blackguard  as 
albraaaid,  with  all  other  loose  idle  masterless  men. 
bojs,  ragae*  and  wanderers,  who  ham  intruded 
tbenuelvei  Into  Ui  Malestj's  court  and  siribtes, 
that  w  ithin  tlM  ^Moe  ot  04  hours  they  depart. 

Bladder.    ASi  Ketdre^  ON.  bladra,  a 

bubble,  blister,  bladder ;  Sw.  bladdra^  a 
bubble,  G.  blatUr^  pustule;  Bav.  dlatUr, 
bubble,  blister,  oladder.  The  radical 
ima^e  is  the  fc^rmation  of  foam  or  bubbles 
by  tlie  dashing  of  water,  and  the  sense  is 
carried  on  from  a  bubble  to  any  bubble- 
shaped  thing,  a  bladder  or  pittCldei  PL 
D.  pladdern,  to  dabble  in  water,  and 
thence  to  babble,  tattle.  Dan.  piuddre, 
to  puddle  or  mix  up  turf  and  water ;  to 
jabber ;  piuddfr,  mud,  slush,  mire,  also 
jabber,  gabble.  The  primitive  sense  of 
splashing  in  water  is  lost  in  ON.  dladra, 
to  jabber.  Sc.  bladder^  blather^  blether^ 
cbattcr, foolish  talk, but  it  maybe  supplied 
firom  the  constant  connection  between 
words  expressing  excessive  talk,  and  the 
agitation  of  liquids.  Besides  the  examples 
of  this  connection  given  above,  the  ON. 
skola  and  ihwattOy  and  G.  ivaschen.  all 
signify  to  wash  as  wdl  as  to  tatde^  chat* 
ter.  Du.  borrelm^  to  bubble,  to  purl,  is 
identical  with  Flanders  borltttf  to  vocifer- 
ate.—Kil,  See  Blubber. 
.  Bladt.  ON.  Had,  the  leaf  of  a  tiee^ 
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blade  of  a  sword,  or  of  an  oar  ;  G.  blaft^ 
leaf  of  a  tree,  sheet  of  paper,  flap  of  a 
coat,  &c. ;  Du.  biad^  a  leaf,  plate,  board. 
The  term  is  generally  appUea  to  anything 
thin  and  flat.  It  is  commonly  connected 
^thjiat,  iLpiaUo,  Yx,plat^  Du.  Q.plat, 
O.  vXarvc,  broad.  But  peraaps  a  more 
definite  origin  may  be  found  in  the  notion 
of  foam,  or  a  mass  of  bubbles,  which  we 
have  above  endeavoured  to  indicate  as 
the  original  significatioii  of  .AAuA^.  The 
old  Dutch  form  of  the  word  is  blade r,  a 
leaf,  bladeren^  leaves,  branches ;  c.  blat- 
terig^  leafy.  And  we  have  in  foam  a 
most  complete  example  of  leafy  structure, 

Blain.  AS.  bltgen,  Dan.  blegne^  Du. 
bUin^  Sw.  diaL  blena^  a  boil,  pimj^le^ 
blister.  Peihaps  fioni  HtgiHj  which 
Schwenk  and  Adelung  give  as  an  old 
Swabian  form  of  the  G.  bldfun^  to  blow. 

Blame. — Blaspheme.  Gr.  /3Xa<T^^/ifiv, 
to  speak  impiously.  Lat.  blasphcmare^  to 
revile,  reproach,  defame.  Hence  ItaL 
biasimare.  Ft.  biasmer^  and  £.  blame, 

Et  per  eofuUhnB  eomm  ftm  eomwnhnter  tfM 

respondebo  quod  cum  fccum  lr>qii;ir  non  credo  le 
mtiadit biasfh4$naitinim, — jLadmer,  Hist.  Novo* 
I  mil  p.  Ww 

One  quand  je  parle  aveoWNM  Js  BS  «nis  psS 

que  vous  m'en  blamiex. 

Blaakr-nlllanch.    Fr.  Mane,  white; 

blanchir^  to  blanch,  to  make  or  become 
white  ;  blanc,  blatique,  a  blank  ticket,  a 
white  or  unwritten  ticket,  a  ticket  that 
docs  net  obtain  the  prize.  Hence  applied 
to  an  occasion  on  wnich  the  result  hoped 
for  has  not  happened.  Blank  verse^  verse 
void  of  the  rhyme  to  which  the  ear  is  ac- 
customed. To  Hmkf  or  Utmekt  to  dis- 
apfK)int,  to  omit,  pass  over. 

Now,  Sir,  concerning  your  travels — I  suppose 
you  will  not  blanch  Paris  in  your  way. — Reiiqu. 
Wott.  in  R.  The  judges  ot  that  time  thought 
it  a  danreixms  thing  to  admit  ifs  and  an's  to 
qualify  the  words  of  treason,  whereby  every  man 
rou^t  exproa  bis  malioe  and  blamck  his  darker. 

The  original  root  of  the  word  is  seen  in 
the  G.  blinkcn,  to  shine,  to  j^litter,  as  Lat. 
candid  us,  white,  from  candire,  to  shine, 
to  glow.    Dan.  blank,  shining,  polished. 

Blanket.  From  being  made  of  white 
woollen  cloth.  Fr.  blancket^  a  blanket 
for  a  bed,  also  white  woollen  doth ;  bUm' 
chet,  whitish. — Cot 

To  Blare.— Blatter.— Blatant.  To 
roar,  to  bellow.  Du.  blacren^  probably 
contracted  from  biaderHk^  as  Nader, 
blaere,  a  bohble,  blister,  or  as  E.  stnatlifr, 
smore,  Du.  modder,  mocre,  mud.  The 
present  forms  then  should  be  classed  with 
oUUur^  biaUur^  HaddtTt  the  orjgtn  of 
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wliidi  lias  been  eic|Auiied  wider  Blad- 
der. 

Gael,  blaodhrach^  blorach^  bawling, 
ciamoroas,  noisy ;  iioTy  a  loud  noise,  a 

Voice  ;  Ir.  hlaodh,  a  shout. 

A  parallel  form  sounds  the  radical  syl- 
lable with  a  /  instead  of  d,  Du.  MatUren, 
blcuten^  blaterare,  stulttf  Uk] oi,  pioflarc 
fistum  ;  /^/rrr/,  blatcro,  vcntosus,  magnilo- 
r,  quus.  —  KiL  Hence  Spenser's  blatant 
\  Mostf  the  ngisy,  boasting,  ill-speaking 
beast.  *  She  roade  at  peace  through  his 
only  pains  and  excellent  endurance,  how- 
ever envy  tfst  to  AfolKfr  against  him.'— 
Spenser.  With  inversion  of  the  liquid, 
Sp.  baladratf  to  bellow,  to  talk  much  and 
load  ;  baladroHy  OE.  blaUroon^  an  empty 
lioaster. 

Blast.  A  gust  of  wind.  AS.  bl(rsan^ 
to  blow  ;  blast,  a  blast.  To  blast,  to  de- 
stray,  to  cut  off  prematurely,  as  fruit  or 
v^Btables  struck  by  a  cold  or  pestilential 
Uaotof  air. 

Blataal  See  Blare. 

Blaze.  I.  A  strong  flame.  \'>.hhisi\ 
blasty  blysa^  a  torch,  a  lamp  ;  blascre^  an 
incendi^;  ON.  bUssi,  a  flame;  bfySy 
Dan.  blusj  a  torch ;  Du.  blose^  redness  ; 
Sw.  brasa,  fire,  and,  as  a  verb,  to  blaze  ; 
Sp.  brasa,  Fr.  braise,  live  coal ;  anbraser, 
to  set  on  fire.  A  blaze  is  so  intimately 
connected  with  a  blast  of  wind,  as  to 
render  it  extremely  probable  that  the 
word  HoMt^  a  flame,  is  radicafly  Identical 
with  AS.  blcesan,  G.  blusc-n,  to  blow.  If 
the  fire  were  named  from  the  roaring 
sound  which  it  produces,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  designation  would  becaually  ap- 
propriate for  the  blast  of  wind  by  which 
•  the  coi)flagration  is  accompanied  and 
kept  op,  and  which,  indeed,  is  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  roaring  sound. 

2.  Sw.  blasa,  Dan.  btiSf  G.  biassf,  Du. 
SUtUf  a  Uaae  or  white  mark  on  the  lace 
of  an  animal,  a  white  mark  on  a  tree  made 
by  stripping  off  a  portion  of  the  bark. 
As  Kilian,  besides  bt^ssfj  has  also  blencke^ 
macula  emicans,  a  shining  spot,  probably 
the  signification  of  a  white  spot  on  a  dark 
ground  may  arise  from  the  notion  of 
shining  like  a  blase  or  flame,  Sc.  bUis, 
tUss,  Aju;— Jam.  &  Mur,  pate,  UghtH:ol- 
oured. 

Td  BUM— BlAMi.    I.  To  \km 

abroad,  to  spread  news,  to  puhlish.  AS. 
blasan,  Du.  blaesen^  to  blow. 

And  sain,  that  through  thy  mcdlinij  ihlcnoe 
Your  bothe  kive,  iber  it  was  erst  not  knowe. 

TraOwBndCrMikia. 

Bokncnr,  fiiendCondiuSidth  IhaveMuMMtf 
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Ut  wnnt  hearken  hto  votus  and  worthlaeai.— 

Golden  Book  in  R. 

Sw.  oron-blasare^  a  whisperer,  back- 
biter.  Perhaps  the  expression  of  hUatinff^ 

or  blazcning,  abroad,  was  partly  derived 
from  the  image  of  blowing  a  trumpet,  as 
when  we  speak  of  trumpeting  one's  vir- 
tues. Du.  'op  eoi  trompet  Mkiwib/  to 
sound  a  tnnnpot. 

2.  To  portray  armorial  bearings  in 
their  proper  colours ;  whence  BUumty, 
heraldry.  Fr.  bldso^t.  a  coat  of  arms,  also 
the  scutcheon  or  shield  wherein  arms  are 
paintedor  figured ;  abo  Mifwr  or tibe  Mu^ 
/>/^  of  arms. — Cot.  The  origin  of  this  ex- 
pression has  given  rise  to  much  discussion, 
and  two  theories  are  proposed,  each  of 
much  plausibilit)'.  First  from  the  E.  blase^ 
blazen,  to  proclaim,  to  trumpet  forth, 
whence  the  Fr.  blason,  used,  among  other 
senses,  in  that  of  praise,  commendation  ; 
btason  funcbre,  a  funeral  oration  ;  blason- 
netj  to  extol,  to  publish  the  praises  pro- 
chum  the  virtues  o£ — CM. 
thraso,  gloriosus,  magniloquus,  also  {)r;i  • 
conium,  laudes  (KiL),  i.  e.  the  matter 
trumpeted  forth  or  proclaimed  by  a  herald, 
wl  i>  li  would  ordinarily  consist  in  the  first 
place  of  the  titles  and  honours  of  the  party 
on  whose  behalf  the  herald  appeared. 
Then, as  the  purport  of  armorial  bearings 
was  to  typify  and  represent  the  honours 
and  titles  of  the  bearer,  and  to  make  him 
known  when  otherwise  concealed  by  his 
armour,  the  term  was  transferred  to  tl^j 
armorial  bearings  themselves,  or  to  the 
shield  on  which  they  were  painted. 

The  other  derivation,  which  Diez  treats 
a'?  hardly  doubtful,  is  from  AS.  blcrst%  a 
torch,  a  llame,  splendour.  The  term 
would  then  be  applied  to  the  armorial 
bearings  painted  in  bright  colours  on  the 
shield  or  siircoat,  in  the  same  way  as  we 
speak  of  an  iUtnntnated  MS. — a  MS. 
ornamented  with  coloured  paintings  ;  Fr. 
pianchts  illuminies,  coloured  prints. 
Prov.  bUjtdf  a  shield,  properly  a  shield 
with  armorial  device  :  '  blez6s  cubertz  de 
teins  e  blancs  e  blaus,'  shields  covered 
with  tints  of  white  and  blue.  Or  the  word 
might  spring  from  the  same  origin  by  a 
somewhat  different  train  of  thought.  The 
AS.  blas€f  blase^  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
maniftstatio,  declaratio. — ^Lye.  ON.  Mxwr 
riit,  visui  patet,  it  is  manifest. — Gudniund. 
Hence  the  derivative  blason,  hke  the 
synonymous  cognisance  in  English,  might 
be  used  to  signify  the  armorial  bearings 
of  an  individual,  as  the  device  by  which 
he  was  known  or  nuidc  manifest  when 
completely  cased  in  armoun 
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To  Bleach,  on.  dMJtr,  light-cokmred, 
whitish,  pale ;  hlnkja,  Du.  b/aken,  N. 
blakna^  to  whiten  by  exposure  to  sua  and 
air  i  AS.  blac^  pale ;  (ktcany  to  bleach. 
See  Blacic 

Ueak.  In  a  secondary  sense  bleak  is 
used  for  cold,  exposed,  from  the  effect  of 
cold  in  making  the  cnmplerion  pale  and 
livid.    See  Black. 

Blear,  i.  BUar-tytdj  having  sore 
inflamed  eyes,  like  one  that  luu  long 
been  weeping.  Pl.D.  blarren^  to  blare 
or  roar,  to  cry  or  weep.  *  He  blarrede 
sinen  langcn  tranen,'  he  cried  till  the  tears 
nn  doini.  Hence  blarr^gg  or  Uur^^gg, 
a  crying  eye,  a  red  watery  eye. 

2.  The  term  bUatf  in  the  expression 
'to  blear  one's  eye,'  to  deceive  one,  is 
totally  different  from  the  foregoing,  and 
seems  identical  with  ^/;/r,  a  blot  or  smear 
concealing  something  that  had  orij^maiiy 
been  distnicL 

He  that  doeth  wickwlly,  although  he  professe 
God  in  bis  wordcs,  yet  he  doetb  not  for  all  that 
we  jGod  tniety ;  for  b*  It  teen  with  most  purely 
scowrrd  ryes  of  faith,  which  arc  hlurred  ^nlih^kKi 

daiknc>s  uf  vices. — Udal  in  Richardson. 

In  this  sense  it  agrees  with  l^w.pUrreMf 
a  blotdb ;  /MWr,  gfpUrr^  a  mist  befoie  the 
e\  cs.  *  Pra^stigiae,  pier  vor  den  augen  ;  * 
*  Der  Teufcl  macht  ihnen  ein  eitles  pierr 
vor  den  augen,'  the  devil  makes  a  vain 
blur  befixe  thdr  eyes.— SchmeL  So  in 
P.P. 

He  blessede  them  with  Ui  balks  and  Mfn^faure 

ej-c. 

By  a  similar  metaphor  Pol.  tuman  is  a 
doud, as  of  dust  or  mist;  iumanidy  to 
cast  a  mist  before  the  eyes,  to  humbug. 

To  Bleat,  An  imitative  word  intended 
to  repiesent  the  sound  made  by  sheep  or 
S^ts.  Gr.  fSK^yla^^  G.  blokm^  .to  bleat 
as  sheep,  or  to  low  as  oxen. 

Bleb.   A  drop  of  water,  blister.  See 
*  Blob. 

■  Bleed.    Sec  Blood. 

Blemish.  A  stain  in  a  man's  reputa- 
tion, a  spot,  a  foult,  a  disgrace. — Bailey. 
From  the  OFr.  bUstnir,  tacher,  souiller, 
salir,  to  spot,  to  soil. —  Koquef.  The 
niodcrn  sense  of  the  word  bienu  or  bUsme 
is  pale,  wan,  bleak,  dead-coloured— 
Cotgr. ;  bUsmissure,  bletnissement,  pale- 
ness, wanness,  bleakness.  As  AS.  blac 
includes  the  notion  of  pale  and  dark,  and 
"wan  itself  signifies  not  only  pale  but 
livid  or  dark  of  hue,  it  is  probable 
that  bleme  was  applied  to  the  dark  colour 
of  lifeless  flesh,  and  tbence  to  a  bniise,  a 
spot,  or  UemiuL  The  Pramplorium  las 
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blemysshtH  or  Ntmsdkyn — oUbsoa  I 

blemysshe,  I  chaunge  colour. 

Sa«  you  nat  bow  he  hUmyssktd  at  it  whaa 
yott  Biked  Urn  whose  dagger  that  was.— Mgr. 

According  to  Diez  the  proper  meaning 
of  bUmir  is  to  bruise  or  make  livid  with 
blows,  from  ON.  bldmi^  the  livid  colour  of 
a  bruise,  livyr,  sugillatio,  color  plmnbeos ; 

bMtna,  to  become  livid.  Sw.  blema^  a 
boil,  wheal,  pimple  ;  Pol.  plama,  a  stain, 
spot,  blot,  a  blot  on  one's  name  or  re- 
putation ;  piamUySplamU^Xovpeltl  sfUt* 

pniJ  sie,  to  stain  one's  honour  or  reputa- 
tion, to  disgrace  one's  name.    So  in  Sw. 

ftacit  a  spot,  blot,  stain;  JlatJt  pa  ens 
goim  namn,  a  spot,  a  blemish  in  on^ 
reputation. 

Blench. — Blencher, — Blancher.  To 
blench  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of 
blanking  one,  to  make  him  feel  blanl^  to 
discomfit,  confound  him.  '  Bejaune,  a 
novice,  one  that's  easily  biankt  and  hath 
nought  to  say  when  he  abonld  speak.'-* 
Cot. 

For  now  if  ye  ao  dnild  have  answered  him  as  I 
have  shewed  yov*  though  ye  sbuld  have  some- 
what Hemekti  hfan  dMiwith.— Sir  J.  Mae  ia 

Ricliardson. 

At  other  times  it  is  synonjinous  with 
blink^  to  wink  the  eye,  shrink  from  a 
dazzling  Ugbt,  boggk  at  something,  stait 

back. 

Loketh  that  ye  ne  boon  nout  iliche  the  horse 
that  b  scheon  (shy)  and  bUtuhttk  uor  one 

.schcaduvve. — .Ancren  Riwlc,  34a. 

And  thus  thinkande  I  stoode  itill 
Wtheat  HemeAiKge  of  mhie  efe. 
Right  as  me  thouglit  that  I  st>ie 
Of  Paradeisihe  rooste  joie. — Gower  in  R. 
And  now  are  these  bat  raamboBd  0.  e.  ilancQ . 

rn«kaiV  of  rcfout;— 
For  thcM-  ne  siiallc  yc  iUnk.  — R.  B.  rij. 

To  blink  the  question  is  to  shrink 
from  it,  to  wink  at  it,  avoid  looking  it  in 
the  face.  Yr.  jptetuhiryiht  formal  equi- 
valent of  English  wiftkf  is  used  in  a  sense 
exactly  syTionymons  antfa  HiHch,  to  ilrirt 
away  nroai> 

And  gif  thou  Mmckt  tMmoufdi  tho^  (hHh  or 

crrauace) 
Be  war,  ftom  the  Amb  adial  I  go. 

In  the  French  version —  ^ 

Et  bion  ladMS  tapuiuAir  4  qaaadw 

From  the  sense  of  rapid  vibration 
connected  with  the  notion  of  blinking, 
bUnch  came  to  be  used  for  a  trick,  a 
movement  esecnted  tot  the  purpose  oT 
eqgaging  attention,  while  the  ag^  ac- 
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compUshes  a  purpose  he  is  desirous  of 
ooBoealin^ 

Gif  hundes  umeth  to  hiro-'wmrd  (ftnttm^ 
He  ceoffth  wel  swiths  awihimid 
Andnoiedk  patiies  twKlte  Muews 
Aadhnedinid  liim  his  Netu-hes  yarewe. 

O.vl  and  Nightingale,  375. 

To  Blend.  A  numerous  class  of  words 
may  be  cited,  with  or  without  the  nasal, 
representing  the  sound  made  by  the 
agitation  of  liquids.  Swab,  blotzen^  to 
churn,  to  dash  cream  up  and  down  with 
a  plotter ;  Du.  ploiMftt,  plonsen^  to  fiUl 
into  water  with  a  sudden  noise,  to  piitna^f. 
To  blunge  clav,  in  potters'  language,  is  to 
■us  it  up  witn  water  to  a  Ihnd  oonsisl- 
ency;  .Du.  blanssc-Jt,  to  dabble  in  water. 
— Biglotton.  Sc.  to  bluiUr^  to  make  a 
rumbling  noise,  to  bluiter  up  with  water, 
to  dilute  too  much  ;  bluiter^  liqidd  filth ; 
to  blut/wr,  blmiiic-r^  to  make  a  noise  with 
the  mouth  in  taking  any  liquid. — J.im. 
To  blunder  water,  to  stir  or  puddle,  to 
make  it  thick  and  muddy. — HalliwclL 
Of  this  latter  the  E.  bUnd^  AS.  bUndian, 
ON.  Honda,  to  mix,  seems  the  simple 
fiarm,  but  by  no  means  therefore  a  pre- 
vious one  in  the  order  of  formation,  as 
win  be  remarked  in  the  observations  on 
the  ori^n  of  the  word  Blink,  Sw.  blamia 
vain  t  vi'n,  to  dash  wine  with  water. 
Afterwards  applied  to  the  notion  of 
mixing  in  general,  whether  the  subject 
matter  is  wet  or  dry,  although  in  the 
latter  case  the  consciousness  of  the  imi- 
tative source  of  the  word  is  wholly  lost 

To  Bless— Bliss,  as.  b/i/he,  joyful, 
merry,  blithe  ;  blis,  joy,  gladness,  bliss  ; 
SMtJuianf  blissianf  to  rejoice,  be  glad  ; 
UUdamf  to  Mess,  to  consecrate  ;  bM- 
suMg,  a  blessing,  OHG.  blule,  glad,  joy- 
ful ;  bluiu,  joy  ;  Paradises  blidnissu,  the 
joys  of  Paradise ;  Uidetiy  to  rejoice.  A 
similar  development  has  taken  place  in 
the  Slavonic  languages.  Russ.  blago, 
wdl ;  blagaya^  goods,  riches  ;  blajennii 
(JPr.  j),  blessed,  luippy  ;  Scrv.  b/at^,  ^ood, 
sweet  ;  blagOy  money,  riches  ;  Pol.  bloe;i, 
blissful,  sweet,  graceful,  lovely  ;  Bohem. 
Maze^  happily,  fortunately,  well  ;  blahy 
(obsolete),  happy ;  blasiti^  blahoslaviti 
(=bene  dicere),  to  make  happy,  to  pro- 
nounce happy,  to  bless  ;  blazeny^  blahos- 
lavei^^  hlened,  happy;  BUmtna  Bea> 
tnx. 

From  the  actton  of  Ae  hand  making 

the  sign  of  the  cross  while  blessing  one- 
self or  otherSj  the  verb  to  bless  is  some- 
times found  m  the  singular  sense  of  to 
hnuidtihb 
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Ihdr  bnmii«  htato  itemt  Mr  hiads  do  Mw. 

P.Q. 

Tany,  thou  knave,  I  hold  thcc  .n  grote  I  shall 
nuke  Uaese  hancU  bUst  tbee. — (iaram*  GurL 
Nsedle.  UL  J. 

For  the  same  reason  a  imm  is  lald  to 

bless  the  world  with  hit  heelfl  when  be  b 

hanged. — Nares. 

Blight.  A  hurt  done  to  com  or  trees 
that  makes  them  look  as  if  they  were 
blasted.— Bailey.  Pl.D.  verblckken,  to 
burn  up.  'De  Sonne  het  d;it  Koom 
vtrbUkkel*  or  *  Dat  Koom  it  fftrblekket* 
from  bickken,  to  shine,  to  lighten.  Per- 
haps the  notion  originally  was  that  it 
was  hhuted  with  lightning.  ORa  bleg^ 
blich  fiur,  lightning.— Hreni.  Wtb.  Or  it 
may  be  from  the  discoloured  faded  ap- 
pearance of  the  blighted  com.  AS.  blac^ 
pale,  livid. 

Blind.  Deprived  of  sight.  Goth. 
blinds^  ON.  blindr^  G.  blind.  1  hence  ap- 
plied to  anydiing  which  does  not  fulfil  its 
apparent  purpose,  as  a  blind  entry,  an 
entry  which  leads  to  nothing ;  AS.  blind- 
netel,  a  dead  nettle,  or  nettle  which  doet 
not  sting;  0.  blindc  fenster,  —  Ihiiren, 
—  iaschen,  false  windows,  doors,  pockets. 

A  blind  is  something  employed  to  blind 
one  or  prevent  one  from  seeing,  as  a 
window-blind,  to  prevent  one  looldag 
through  the  window. 

The  origin  of  the  wotd  mutt  he  treated 
in  the  next  article. 

Blink.  A  wink,  a  look,  a  gleam, 
glance,  moment.  AS.  kUcam,  to  glitter, 
dazzle  ;  G.  bUcken^  to  shine,  to  glance,  to 
look;  Du.  blicktn^  to  glitter;  blick^  a 
flash,  a  glance,  a  wink  ;  blick-ooghen^  to 
wink ;  blickseniy  lightning.  With  the 
nasal,  Du.  blimken,  to  shine,  to  glitter  ; 
G.  blinken.  to  twinkle,  shine,  Khiier,  and 
also  to  wink,  at  the  result  of  a  tudden 
glitter. 

The  sound  of  k  before  an  j,  as  in  Du. 
blicksem^  readily  passes  Into  a  /,  giving 
G.  blitz,  a  flash,  glitter,  glimpse,  lightning ; 
blitsen,  to  flash,  glitter,  lighten.  The  in- 
sertion of  the  nasal,  as  in  the  case  of 
bliek  and  blink^  gives  blinzen,  bliuMtln, 
to  twinkle,  wink,  blink. — Kiittncr.  Swiss 
blinse^  to  shut  the  eyes  ;  G.  blinzler,  a 
h^mxAyUinMaugig,  blink-eyed,  weak- 
eyed.  Sc.  blent,  a  glance  ;  Swiss  blenden^ 
a  flash  of  light ;  Dan.  bUnde^  to  dazzle ; 
Sw.  btnnd^  a  wink,  a  wink  of  sleep; 
blunda,  to  shut  the  eyes.  The  term  then 
passes  on  to  designate  the  complete 
privation  of  sight.  Du.  bUnduUn,  CBCtt- 
tixc^caecnkaTC^to  he  hlind,  to  act  like  a 
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Uifid  p€noQ.^KiL  a  Ubmd'Wums^  or 

Nindc-kuh,  blindnian's-buff. 

The  origin  of  biind  would  thus  be  the 
figure  of  Mhlking  under  a  strong  light, 
and  blink  itself  is  sometimes  used  to 
express  absence  of  vision.  To  blink  the 
question  is  to  shut  one's  eyes  to  it,  to 
make  oneself  wilfully  blind  to  it.  A 
horse's  blinkers  are  the  leather  plates 
Dut  before  his  eyes  to  prevent  his  seeing. 
Nor  ought  it  to  MarOe  tis  to  find  die 
simple  form  of  the  word  derived  from  a 
frequentative,  as  biinzeln^  blindseUn.  For 
this,  I  believe,  is  a  much  more  frequent 
phenomenon  than  is  commonly  thought, 
and  an  instance  has  lately  been  given  in 
the  case  of  blend.  VV'ords  aiming  at  the 
direct  repiCMntation  of  natural  sounds 
are  apt  to  appear  in  the  fint  ■"ffftnff  in 
the  frequentative  form. 

To  BllMom.  Of  sheep,  to  desire  the 
male.  N.  blesme^  on.  blcrstna^  to  M«««M?fn; 
from  blar^  a  ram.— Egillson. 

Blister.  Du.  bluyster;  Lat.  pustula, 
pusula,  a  bubble,  blister,  pimple.  Both 
the  English  and  the  Latin  word  are  from 
the  notion  of  blowing,  expressed  by  cog- 
nate roots,  which  differ  only  in  toe  in- 
sertion or  omission  of  an  /  afker  tlie 
initial  b. 

The  B.  blislw  mast  be  referred  to  as. 

bliTsan,  to  blow,  whence  blast^  bluster,  to 
blow  in  gusts,  to  puff  and  be  noisy,  Bav. 
bhmsUm^  to  breathe  hard,  while  Lat. 
pustula,  pusula,  must  be  classed  with 
forms  like  Gr.  ^vnuu,,  to  blow,  o.  Hansen, 
busten,  pausteUf  Sw.pusta,  to  blow,  puff, 
swell. 

The  /.  it  must  be  observed,  in  imitative 
roots  IS  an  exceedingly  movable  clement, 
and  easily  changes  its  place,  or  is  in- 
serted or  omitted.  Thus  we  have  blab 
and  babbUj  bubble  and  blubber,  Lan-iicd. 
htouea  ana  Fr.  bonder,  to  bubble,  buckle, 
blouquette  and  bouclette,  a  little  buckle,  w. 
blisg,  piisgf  shdlsy  husks,  and  p^g,  pods, 
blisters.  , 

Blithe.  Goth,  bleitht,  tnild,  merciful ; 
ON.  blidr,  mild,  pontic  ;  OHG.  blide^  Du. 
blijd£j  as  in  E.  bhthe,  jovful.   See  Bless. 

Bloat._BUMtted.— Blottter.  To 
Note,  to  swc  1!.  also  to  set  a  smoking  or 
drying  by  the  fire.— Bailey.  ON.  b/aufr, 
jBoft,  soaked.    Sw.  blot,  Dan.  b/o<f,  soft. 


like  manner  the  Fin.  kostua,  signifving 
in  the  first  instance  to  soak,  is  aUo  used 
In  the  sense  of  swelUQg ;  k09iia^  sobfau- 
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midus,  inde  humiditate  tarfdnSi  Sw. 
blot/isk,  fish  which  is  set  to  soak  in  water 

preparatory  to  cooking,  cured  fish.— 
Ihri-.  When  fish  under  this  name  was 
irn purled  into  England,  it  was  naturally- 
supposed  that  the  signification  of  the 
first  element  of  the  word  had  reference 
to  the  process  by  which  it  was  cured, 
and  hence  to  bUi$  has  been  supposed  to 
mean  to  smoke,  to  cure  by  smoke. 

I  have  more  smoke  in  my  mouth  than  would 
^Mr  a  hoBdrad  herrian— K  and  P.  In  Ni 


You  stink  like  n  m  iiy  I .'  hsf-hrrrinffs  new|f 
taken  out  of  the  tiuinncy.    H.  jun^n,  Ibid. 

Blob.— Bleb.  Blob,  a  bubble,  a  blister ; 
a  small  lump  of  anything  thidE,  viscid,  or 
dirty  ;  M  /',  a  drop  of  water,  a  bubble,  a 
blister,  a  blain. — HaL  Blob,  blab,  a  small 
globe  or  bubble  of  any  li(^uid,  a  blister,  a 
blot  or  spot,  as  a  Uab  of  mk. — Jam. 

Tboivfa  both  Ub  cyoi  rinokl— drop  out  like 
HoUts  or  drappes  of  wMarv—Z.  Boyd  in  Jam. 

From  NabbtTy  bMber^  blubber,  repre- 
senting the  dashing  of  water,  the  radical 
svilable  is  talcen  to  signify  a  separate 
element  of  the  complex  image,  a  bubble 
formed  or  a  drop  dashed  off  in  the  col- 
lective aj^^itation.  So  from  sputter  is 
formed  spot,  a  detached  portion  of  the 
agitated  liquid,  or  the  inafk  which  it 
makes.  And  so  from  squatter,  to  dash 
liquid,  is  formed  sauadf  sloppy  dirt,  a 
separate  portion.  Sec  Blot.  Gad.  plub, 
noise  of  liquor  in  a  half-filled  cask,  sound 
as  of  a  stone  falling  suddenly  in  water, 
any  soft  unwieldy  lump ;  Pflub^^keanM,' 9. 
lumpish  head ;  pluback^  givin|f  a  sound  of 
the  foregoing  natur^  speaku^  lapidly 
and  inarticulately. 

Block.  The  stem  or  trunk  of  a  tree. 
— Bailey.  A  sohd  mass  of  wood,  stone, 
or  the  Uke.  Henc^  to  bhdt  iip  the  way, 
to  dose  it  with  a  solid  mass.  Gad.  Mair, 
round,  orbicular.  Fr.  bloc,  blot,  a  block 
or  log ;  en  bloc^  in  bulk,  in  the  lump  or 
mass,  taken  altc^ther.  It  may  be  formed 
like  clot,  clod,  blot.  Sc.  blad,  from  the 
sound  of^a  small  mass  of  something  soft 
thrown  against  the  ground.  See  Blot. 
The  primary  meaning  would  thus  be  a 
small  mass  of  anything,  an  unformed 
mass,  as  distin^ished  from  things  fa- 
bricated out  of  it,  the  unhewn  bole  of  a 
tree,  any  lump  or  mass  of  things. 

Blond.  Fr.  blond^  light  yeliow,  straw- 
coloured,  flaxen ;  also  Qn  hawks  or  stags) 
bright  tawny  or  deer-coloured. — Cotgr. 
Dicz  suggests  that  the  word  may  be  a 
nasalised  form  of  on.  biaud^  Dan.  blodf 

soft,  weal^  in  the  sense  of  a  soft  tim^a 
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inosHion  which  is  apparently  supported 
Oe  use  of  the  word  klod4  in  Austria 
W  m  weak,  pale  thit^'-Sdiniid.  It  is 

piohahly  connected  with  Pol.  bhufy^  pale, 
wan.  It.  bindo  (of  which  the  e\'idence 
exists  in  bicuUtto^  bluish,  sbiadan-,  to 
grow  pale),  blue,  pale  ;  biavo^  blue,  straw- 
coloured  (Diez,  Florio).  OFr.  blots,  blai\ 
blue ;  bloiy  blond,  yeUow,  blue,  white 
(Roquefort).  Prov.  bloi,  blou^  fair  in 
coloar,  as  the  skin  or  hair.  It  should  be 
remarked  that  the  Du.  blond  is  used  in 
the  sense  of  the  livid  colour  of  a  bruise 
as  wdl  as  m  that  of  flaan,  ydkmiili ; 
hUndmUaatnv  slaan^  to  beat  one  black 
and  blue;  hlondkeid^  couleur  livide. — 
Halma. 

Blood.--Slaed.    Du.  UaU,  a  Hmt 

Doubtless  named  for  the  same  reason  as 
Du.  Uoedulf  £.  dial  bloolh^  C.  biiiihe,  a 
flower,  from  the  brfeht  ccdotir  whioi 
these  objects  exhibit,  from  G.  bluhetty  to 
glow.  Both  blut  and  bliithe  are  written 
biuai  by  Otfried,  and  biuhen  is  used  in 
tite  Swabian  dialect  in  tiie  sense  of  bieed. 
— Schmid.  Erploten,  to  be  xed  with 
ra^ — Schilter.    See  Blow,  2. 

Bloom.  The  bright-coloured  part  to- 
pfatnts  which  prepares  the  seed,  a  deli- 
cately-coloured down  on  fruits,  the  bright 
colour  of  the  cheeks. 

The  sun  was  bfycht  and  aebjoand  ckie. 
And  anaoaris  that  bomjpsl  wen 
Sana  hlomiyt  with  the  sunnys  beSM 

That  an  the  land  was  in  a  leine. — Bubour. 

Du.  bloenuH^  to  bloom  or  flower,  pro- 
neriy  to  shine  with  bright  colours ; 
Mmmv,  Htumsel,  ON.  Mmif  hiamstr^  a 
flower.  A  parallel  fofm  with  ON.  U&tnr^ 
&  UmUygUam, 

Bluaaum.  a&  Mm^  H»ama^  BUtima^ 
Do.  blosem,  Lat.  flos^  a  flower.  Du. 
blosen^  to  be  red,  to  blush  ;  blose,  redness, 
the  Inieht  colour  of  the  cheeks  ;  as. 
blase,  Ji$!Ai,  OH.  hfyt.  Dita.  JAcr,  a  torch  ; 
blmse,  to  fi^low,  to  blaze,  to  flame;  Pl.D. 
UiiuJbUusUr^  a  blaze,  bUustem^  bUtstem^ 
to  ghflleD ;  Raas.  Nisiaft  to  shine ;  Sw. 
biusty  a  flower. 

F^arallcl  forms  with  an  initial  gl  and  / 
arc  ON.  ^lossiy  a  flame,  f/^jja,  to  sparkle ; 
^fs,  shme ;  gl<r5i^  sp^ndour ;  e.  gtoss, 
riister  ;  Sc.  ({lose,  to  blaze  ;  Ir.  glus,  on. 

light,  £.  lustre^  brilliancy.  See 
Blow. 

Blot,  Bloidi.  ThtO,piaisch/ patschf 
platz  /  klatsch !  represent  the  sound  of 
dashing  liquid,  of  a  blow  with  something 
soft  or  flat.  From  similar  representa- 
tioas  «f  tooid  an  fenaed  a>MMrn»,  to 
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gush,  to  fall  (of  liquids'!  in  abundance,  to 
dabble  in  water  ;  platschcrH^  to  patter,  to 

fall  with  a  plashing  noise ;  Swiss piadern, 

piattern^  to  dabble  in  water,  to  splash,  to 

dirty,  (of  cattle)  to  dung,  whence  piider, 

platter y  kuh-picuUr^  cow-dung.  Dan.  diaL 
blattty  to  dash  down,  fall  down  ;  blat, 
blattey  a  small  portion  of  anythini,'  wet ; 
en  blat  vand^  skam^  a  drop  of  water  or 
of  filth  ;  blak-blatUy  a  drop  of  ink ;  ko- 
blatt,  Sw.  kobladde,  a  cow-dung.  Sc.  blad, 
a  heavy  fall  of  rain  (to  be  compared  with 
G.  plaig-regnty  a  pelting  shower).  *It% 
bladding  on  o*  weet,'  the  rain  is  drivingf 
on.  Bind,  a  dirty  spot  on  the  cheek,  a 
lump  of  anythmg  soft ;  to  biad^  to  slap, 
to  strike  with  somediing  soft  or  flat 
Carinthian  ploutschen,  to  dash  down 
water  ;  ploutschc,  great  leaf  of  cabbage. 

Yin.  piattata^  to  slap,  to  strike  with  such 
a  sound  as  the  Germans  represent  by  the 

syllable  il/oAM/  .PAkMT,  a  sound  of  such 

a  nature,  a  blot  or  spot.  Dan.  /A/,  a 
blot,  spot  ;  picttcr  i  solcn,  spots  in  the 
sun.  £.  plot,  of  land  is  a  spot  or  small 
portion  ofland.  Sw.//0t//nf,  to  squander, 
properly  to  scatter  liquid  ;  to  scribble, 
to  blot  paper;  plott^rwis,  in  scattered 
morsels,  bit  by  bit    Wendi^  Npda^ 

bloto,  mud.— Stabler  hi    ptadem,  Fr. 

blotter^  to  blot ;  blotte^  bUnUn^  a  hiinp,  a 
clod. — Cot.  Then  as  a  drop  of  liquid  or 
lump  of  something  soft  spreads  itself  out 
on  falling  to  the  ground,MM9Myv  to  squat 
or  lie  close. 

The  form  blotch  answers  to  Swiss 
piatscheHy  which  represents  the  sound  of 
something  broad  falling  into  the  water  OT 
on  the  ground,  of  water  dashing  in  a 
vessel  or  splashing  over.  Ein  pUiisek 
milch  J  a  gush  of  miUc ;  piatsch-voll, 
piatt-voll,  piatZ'Volly  splashmg  full,  full 
to  overflowing. — Stalder.  Plots^  a  blow, 
or  the  sound  of  it ;  bldtz^  a  spot  or  blot. 
— Schwenck.  B.  Ms/bl^  to  spot  or  blot 

If  no  man  can  b1ce  to  be  smutted  and  Hatched 
in  his  face,  let  us  leara  more  to  detest  the  q^ts 
and  blots  of  the  aoul. — Harmar  in  R. 

Blotch-paper,  blotting-paper. — Hal. 
Blot  at  Barlrgammoin.  See  Bade* 

gammon. 

Blow.  Apparently  from  the  livid  mark 
produced  by  a  blow  on  the  body.  Du. 
blanni',  blue,  livid  ;  hlacuwe  ooehe,  Fris* 
cn  blau  ach,  a  black  eye  ;  Du.  olaet4tuen, 
blowen.  to  strike  ;  blauwel,  a  beater.— 
KiL  PL  D.  MiMWyUau  schlagc  n ;  bUmftit, 
livid  marks.  Fris.  bMeUaandbkmHsth 
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wound  and  bruise.  '  Si  ouis  alium  ad 
tuiguisit  effiisionem  vel  livorem  vttlgo 
klawe  dictum  l.xserit.'  *  Ad  livorem  et 
taneuinem,  quod  bloot  et  blawe  dicimus.' 
---Hamburgh  Archives,  A.D.  1292,  in 
Brem.  \Vtb,  *Nis  hir  naudcr  bhiw  ni 
blodelsa,'  there  is  here  neither  bruise  nor 
wound. — Wiarda.  OFr.  blau^  coup,  tachc, 
ineurtrissure — Roquefort,  a  blow,  a  bruise. 

On  the  other  hand,  OHG.  fi/tmcujn,  mhg. 
bliuw€H^  G.  blduen^  to  beat  with  a  mallet, 
can  haidly  be  separated  fton  Goth. 
kSgsr^^m.  to  beat 

To  Blow,  1.  AS.  blawan^  to  blow,  to 
breathe ;  O.  HSkiu^  to  puff  up,  to  inflate, 
a  parallel  form  with  hlasen^  to  blow.  In 
like  manner  Lat.  fla-rc^  to  blow,  corre- 
sponds with  Sw. Jiasa^  to  puff,  to  breathe 
liaidi 

90  Blow,  2.  To  come  into  flower,  to 
show  flower.  The  primary  sense  is  to 
shine,  to  exhibit  bright  colours,  to  glow. 
Du.  bloedtn^  bUnym^  Uotmm,  florcre.— 
Kil.  G.  bliihen,  to  shine  with  bright 
colours,  to  blossom,  to  flourish.  From 
the  same  looc  which  gives  tlie  designa- 
tion of  the  bloody  the  red  fluid  of  the 
body  ;  and  closely  allied  with  Du.  bUsen^ 
to  be  fed,  and  the  forms  raeotioned  under 
'Blouom.  Swab,  bluhy  blut^  blust,  a 
flower;  OHG.  biuod,  Mot;  G.  bliithe, 
bloom,  flower  ;  W.  blodyn^  a  flower. 

Parallel  forms  with  an  initial  gl  arc 
ON.  gldd^  E.  glede,  RlowinR  coal ;  Du. 
gloedeitf  gloeyen^  G.  giuJun,  to  glow. 

BI0WS7.  Tumbled,  disordered  in 
head-dress.  Blawsf^  a  fat,  red-faced 
bloted  wench,  or  one  whose  head  is 
dicnedlfleeaaiattem.— B.  ¥ID,  ^useptf 
to  disorder,  especially  with  respect  to  the 
hair.  StJk  piusen  is  said  of  fowls  when 
they  plume  themselves  with  their  beak. 
Sik  uppimsUmjVrhtSk'ibit  feathers  of  a 
bird  are  staring  from  anger  or  bad  health  ; 
i>iustigyPiusig,  toused, disordered ;  pius- 
■in'gj  birds)  Iiaving  the  feathers  far- 
ing or  disordered ;  (of  men)  having  a 
swollen  bloated  face  or  disordered  hair. 

DanneiL 

To  Blabber. — Bludder.  —  Bluther. 
These  are  closely  allied  forms,  marking 
some  difference  in  application  from  that 
of  blabber,  bUbbery  btadtUr,  by  the  modi- 
fied vowel.  The  radical  image  is  the 
sound  made  by  the  dashing  of  water, 
whence  the  expression  is  extended  to 
noises  made  by  the  mnuth  in  cn»'ing,  in 
rapid  or  indistinct  utterance.  The  radi- 
CSJ  lenie  is  shown  in  Gael  plubraich^ 
piubartauk^  a  paddling  in  water,  a  con- 
tinued aoiae  or igitated  water,  a  guij^ing 
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or  &"Pgl'"gi  piubair,  one  who  speaks 
indistinctly  and  rapidly;  Pl.D.  hMbim^ 
to  make  bubbles  in  drinking,  to  sputter 
or  speak  in  an  ei^losive  manner;  blub^ 
bem^  JhMem^  to  bhat  ont — ^Deutsdl. 
Mundart.  v.  51. 

To  blubber^  in  £.,  is  confined  to  the 
broken  sound  made  by  the  internal  flow 
of  tears  in  cr>'ing.  Blubbgrtd.€biOdBkVtt 
cheeks  bedabbled  with  tears.  It  is  how- 
ever provincially  used  in  the  original 
sense.  '  The  water  MvMrrr  up' (Mrs  Ba- 
ker), where  the  word  may  be  compared 
with  Bohem.  biubonaii,  to  bubble  up,  to 
boiL  And,  as  babbles  are  formed  by  tibe 
agitation  of  water,  blubber  comes  to  sig- 
nify bubble,  foam.  '  Blobtr  upon  water, 
bouteillis.'— Palsgr.  *  . 

And  at  Us  OModi  a  liUI«r  slode  or  fbme; 

Chaucer. 

In  modem  speech  the  noun  is  chiefly 
used  for  tibe  coating  of  fiit  by  which  tlie 

whale  is  enveloped,  rnnsisting  of  a  net- 
work or  frothy  structure  of  vessels  filled 
with  oil 

It  does  not  impair  the  representative 

power  of  the  word  when  the  final  b  in  the 
radical  syllable  of  blubber  is  exchanged 
for  a  in  Sc.  bludder,  bluther,  to  make  a 
noise  with  the  momh  in  taking  liquid  ;  to 
disfigure  the  face  with  weeping. — ^Jam. 

Bav.  blodem^  plodenty  H.D.  pluderm,  to 

gabble,  jabber,  chatter.  Plodern^  to 
sound  like  water,  to  gush.  —  Deutsch. 
Mond.  ii  gi.  Piiubm,  to  guggle,  sound 
like  water  gushing  out  of  a  narrow  open- 
ing; to  flap  like  loose  clothes. — bchiuel* 
Icr. 

Blue.    OHG.  blaOf  Ntms  It  Htm^ 

Prov.  I'ldN,  fern,  blava. 

Notwithstanding  the  hulc  app.irent 
resemblance,  I  liave  little  doubt  in  identic 
fying  the  foregoing  with  w.  glas,  blue, 
green,  grey,  pale ;  Gael,  ^laj,  pale,  wan. 
The  tnterchange  of  an  imtial  gf,  bl,  or  pr, 
br,  is  very  frequent.  We  may  cite  for 
example  G.  gliihcn,  bliihtn,  E.  ^low,  blow; 
Gr.  y\i\xmv^  /SXi/xwv,  a  herb;  Gr.  jd(i\a»t»(, 
Lat.  glans ;  Ir.  glaodh  and  blaodh,  a 
shf)ut ;  glagaireachd  and  blagaireachd,  a 
blast,  boasting;  Bret,  bruk^  W.  grug^ 
heath.  We  thus  identify  tlte  Celtic  g&s 
with  G.  blass^  pale;  OFr.  bloeSyblois,  hloi^ 
blue ;  blazir^  to  make  blue,  and  thence, 
to  fade,  to  spot,  to  bnrise — Roqoef. ; 
I^ngued.  blazi,  faded,  withered,  bruised ; 
Prov.  blezir,  to  fade,  grow  pale,  dirty. — 
Raynouard.  The  usual  interchange  of  a 
final  z  and  d  connects  these  with  PoL 
biady,  pale,  wan,  SUtbuait  to  6Mte;  It. 
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Hadoy  bUic,  pale,  the  evidence  of  w  liich 
is  seen  in  biaditto,  bluish,  and  sbiadaie, 
to  become  pale  or  wan. — Flor.  Hence 
we  pass  to  Prov.  blahir,  to  become  pale 
or  livid,  in  the  same  way  as  from  It 
irmiut  to  Fr.  imhir.  The  change  from 
a  medial  d  to  V  is  still  more  familiar. 
We  find  accordingly  It  sbiavare,  as  well 
as  sbiadare^  to  berame  pale,  and  Mavo 
(Diez),  as  well  as  biado,  blue.  The 
Romance  bln^'e  is  moreover,  like  the 
Celtic  ghis^  applied  to  green  as  well  as 
blue.  BlavoycTy  vcrdoycr.  devenir  vert; 
iiaifoie^  verdure,  herbe. — Roquefort 

Hence  we  may  explain  the  origin  of  the 
K  Uadoy  iiavmj  corn,  originally  growing 
COni,from  the  brilliant  green  of  the  young 
com  in  the  spring,  contrasted  with  the 
bfown  tint  oi  the  tmcnltivated  country. 
*.AMiA^tntte  le  sementeancora  in  ei  ba.' 
-^Altieri.  Plndunty  blnndum,  in  plur. 
scgctcs  vircntes.  —  Diet  Supp.  The 
giaduaLchange  of  colour  in  the  growing 
plant  from  a  bright  green  to  the  yellow 
tint  of  the  reap^  corn  (still  designated 
by  tiie  term  kmddi  may  perhaps  explain 
the  singular  vacillation  in  the  meaning  of 
tbe  It.  biavOy  which  is  rendered  by  Florio, 
pale  straw-coloured.  It  is  Teinafhable 
however  that  the  E.  blake  (identical  with 
AS.  bliu,  G.  bleich,  pale)  is  provindally 
used  in  the  sense  of  yellow. 

The  Du.  bhnd  is  also  applied  to  the 
livid  colour  of  a  bniise,  as  well  as  the 
yellowish  colour  of  the  hair.  OFr.  bloi^ 
Mond,.janne,  bleu  et  blanc— Roquefort. 
Thus  it  becomes  diflficult  to  separate  Mid, 
'Lax.  blavusy  blue,  from  the  Lat  Jlavus^ 
y^ow,  BohenL^/atry,  yellowish  red,  Pol. 
phwy,  pale  yeuow,  discoloured  {plowiW, 
to  grow  yellow,  to  lose  colour,  to  fade), 
G.  /alb,  and  E.  fallow^  fawn-coloured, 
mmish  yellow.  - 

Bluff.  Du.  blaf,  planus,  ncquus  et 
amplus,  superficie  pland,  non  rotunda; 
Mjf  amsigia  ftdes  plana  et  ampla,  a 
bluff  countenance ;  bhf  van  voorhoo/t, 
fironto,  having  a  bluff  forehead,  a  fore- 
head not  slopmg  but  rising  straight  up. — 
KiL"  So  a  Dluff  shore  is  opposed  to  a 
sloping  shore.  Blaffart^  a  plain  coin 
witnout  image  or  superscription.  —  Kil. 
A  Umf  maimer,  a  plain  unomamented 
Bianncr. 

The  word  is  probably  derived  in  the 
first  instance  from  tbe  soond  of  some- 
thing falling  flat  upon  the  ground.  Du. 
ploffen^  to  fall  suddenly  on  the  ground, 
to  plump  into  the  water. — ^Hamuu  It 
then  signifies  something  done  at  once, 
and  nflK  introduced  by  degrees  or  cere- 
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monious  preparations  ;  a  shore  abruptly 
rising,  or  an  abrupt  manner. 

In  like  manner  from  an  imitation  of 
the  same  sound  by  the  syllable  piomp^ 
Du.  piomp^  abrupt,  rustic,  blunt  See 
Blunt 

Blander.  The  original  meaning  of 
blunder  seems  to  be  to  dabble  in  water^ 
from  an  imitation  of  the  sound.   It  is  a* 

nasal  form  of  such  words  as  blothtr, 

bluttcr,  bliiif^r,  all  representing  the 
agitation  of  liquids,  and  then  generally 
idle  talk.  Dan.  piuddtr,  earth  and  water 
mixed  together,  puddle,  idle  talk  ;  f>hid~ 
dre,  to  dabble  in  the  mud,  to  puddle,  mix 
up  turf  and  water.  Then  witn  die  nasal, 
F..  dial,  to  bluftdc'K  water,  to  stir  or  pud- 
dle, to  make  water  thick  and  muddy  ;  ,  f 
and  metaphorically.  blumUr^  confu^n,  " 
trouble.— ISil.  I  MNKdkr,je  pcrturbe.— 
Palsgr. 

To  shuffle  and  digress  so  as  by  any  means 
whsiwr  to  iftra Ar  an wAnxmrj. — Ditton  in  R. 

ON.  c^lttndr,  sloppy  drink;  gbrndra,  to 
disturb,  to  confound. 

Analogous  forms  are  Du.  bianssen,  in 
't  water  dobbelen,  to  dabble — Biglotton; 
E.  to  biutiigt  day,  to  nux  it  up  with  water. 
— HaL 

To  Uumdir  is  then,  ibr  the  same  rea- 
son as  the  synonymous  dabble,  used  for 
the  work  of  an  unskillul  jperformer. 
Bhrndtrtr  or  Himt  worktr,  bebefiMor. 
— Pr.  Pm. 

Wbal  Ummdenr  it  yooder  that  ptayeth  diddil, 
He  fladeth  ftte  mflMnci  out  of  Mt  fond  fiddO. 

Skelton  in  R. 

Hence  a  Uumkr^  an  ill-done  job^  a. 
mistake. 

Like  drunken  sots  about  the  street  we  roam  : 
Wdl  kaows  tbe  tot  he  has  aceruun  borne. 
Yet  kaows  not  bow  to  iad  die  unoflrtaiB  pisec; 
MMMitr*  OB  aad  stagfos  erety  pace. 

Diyden  in  R. 

The  word  is  here  synonymous  udth 
/launder,  the  original  meaning  of  which 
is,  like  Du.  flodderen  (VVeiland),  to  work 
in  mud  or  water.  To  blunder  out  a 
speech,  to  bring  it  out  hastily  with  a 
spluttering  noise,  o.  herausbol/em  or 
heraustdatzen.  to  blurt  or  blunder  out 
8<nnetning.~K&ttner. 

See  Blurr.  P.lmit,  Bodge. 

Bliinderbuaa.  PLD.  buller-bak^  buU 
ler-jaan,  Sw.  buller-hos^  a  Musterii^  fel- 
low ;  G.  polter-hans^  one  who  performs 
his  business  with  much  noise,  bawling, 
and  bustle ;  polterer^  a  blunderbuss,, 
blundeihead,  a  boisterous  violent  man.-^ 
Kiittncr.  From  G.  bullcrn,  f>o!fem,  to 
make  a  noise.  Tbe  Du.  has  donder-bus^ 
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BLUNT 


>  Mimdcibuss.  from  the  kmdrapoct;  hts^ 
a  fire-ann. — Halina. 

Bliuikdt.  A  light  blue  colour.  Pol. 
il^kU,  azure,  blue.    Probably  radically 

identical  with  E.  bleak,  pale,  wan,  as  the 
senses  of  paleness  and  blue  colour  very 
generalhr  nin  into  ^feach  other. 

Bliinv.  Before  attempting  to  explain 
the  fonnation  of  the  word,  it  will  be  well 
to  pitnnt  out  ft  wnse^  so  dilfefent  fifon 
that  in  which  it  is  ordinarily  used,  that  it 
is  not  easy  to  discover  the  connection. 
Bare  and  blunt^  naked,  void. 
It  chnunst  a  sort  of  merch.-ints  which  were  wont 
To  ikim  thow  oowti  for  bondmen  there  to  buy— 
Arrived  III  tMs  Ue  tlion|rfi  AvvMNflM 
To  inquire  for  slaveSi^F*  Q. 

The  fausc  plaint— 

Slode  Mm/ cfbdrtii  and  of  tnis  V. 

A  modification  of  the  same  root,  without 

the  nasal,  appears  with  the  same  mean- 
ing in  Swiss  blutt^  naked,  bare,  unfledged ; 
Sw.  M^A  a  Mmr,  \i,bioUOt  Htno^  nuted, 
poor ;  Sc.  blout,  blait. 

Woddis,  forastis.  with  iMked  bewit  »i;m/ 
Stnde  iti^iplt  of  dm  wede  la  ewqr  hottL— ^.V. 

The  Mtf/  body,  the  naked  body.^ 

Jamicson.  The  two  senses  are  also 
united  in  Gael,  maol,  bald,  without  boms, 
blunt,  edgelcss,  pointless,  bare,  wMiOBt 
foliage,  foolish,  liily.  MaoUdeh^  to  make 
bare  or  blunt. 

Now  the  Swiss  bluntsch^  blunsch^  is 
used  to  represent  the  sound  which  is 
imitated  in  English  and  other  languages 
by  the  syllable  plumps  viz.  the  sound  of  a 
roimd  heavy  body  uDing  into  the  water ; 
UwUschen,  to  make  a  noise  of  such  a 
nature,  to  plump  into  the  water. — Stalder. 
A  stmihr  sound  is  represented  br  the 
syllables  piotz,  piutz — Kiittner ;  whence 
TiVL.  piotsen^ploHsen^plompen^Xo  fall  into 
the  water;  G.  plats-regeny  a  pelting 
shower  of  rain.  We  have  then  the  ex- 
pressions, nti'f  ehvas  heraus-platzen,  or 
luraushlumpcn^  to  blunt  a  thing  out,  to 
blurt,  Wunder,  or  blab  out  a  thing — 
Kiittner;  to  brinj^  it  suddenly  out,  like  a 
thing  thrown  down  with  a  noise,  such  as 
that  represented  by  tfie  syllables  Nuntsch^ 
phiz,  plump ;  to  plump  out  with  it. 
Swab.}>/(i/sv»,  to  throw  a  thing  violexUly 
down. 

Peradvcnture  it  were  good  nitiier  to  keep  hi 
good  lilenoe  thyself  than  HmU  fiorth  mddy. — 
Sr  T.  Men  in  RklMniaoii. 

The  term  blunt  is  then  applied  to  difaq^s 
done  suddenly,  without  preparation. 

Fathers  are 
Won  liy  dri;n*<»s,  not  bluntly  .ts  our  msitfln 
Or  wronged  iincnda  are.— Ford  in  R. 


A  blunt  manner  is  an  unpolished,  un- 
ceremonious manner,  exactly  correspond- 
ing to  the  G.  plump.  Plun^  nut  eivms 
umgehen^  to  handle  a  thmg  Utmify^ 
awkwardly,  rudely. — Kiittner. 

It  is  from  this  notion  of  suddenness, 
absence  of  prepention,  diat  the  sense  of 
bare,  naked,  seems  to  be  derived.  To 
speak  bluntly  is  to  tell  the  naked  trutli, 
Sw.  hhtia  saumimgien.  The  syllables  Afo/, 
blunt,  plump,  and  the  like,  represent  the 
sound  not  only  of  a  thing  fallmg  into  the 
water,  but  of  something  soft  thrown  on 
the  ground,  as  Sw.  plumps  a  blot,  Dan. 
pluase,  lo  plump  down,  Dan.  dial,  blatte, 
to  fall  down,  fling  down ;  blat^  a  portion 
of  somethii^  wet^  as  cow-dung. — Mol- 
bech.  Then  as  a  wet  lump  lies  where  it 
is  thrown,  it  is  taken  as  the  type  of  every- 
thing inactive,  dull,  heavy,  insensible^  and 
these  qualities  are  expressed  by  both 
modifications  of  the  root,  with  or  with- 
out the  nasal,  as  in  £.  blunt.  Sc.  blait. 
dull,  sheepish. 

Then  Cometh  indevotion,  fhroiitjh  which  a  man 
is  so  blont,  and  hatli  sw  itf';e  l.iiij;utjr  in  his  soul, 
that  he  awydthcr  mle  nn  sing  in  holy  chircbCw 

Chaucer,  in  Richardson. 
WePhaddaiifcasaeisMttfhfdidthaa.— D.V. 
Non  obtusa  adeo  gestamus  pcctora  Poeni. 

Sc.  Blaitie-bum^  a  simpleton,  stupid 
fellow,  and  in  the  same  sense,  a  bluntU. 
Du.  bluttt-n^  homo  stolidttS»  6btn8a%  in*- 
nia. — ^KiL 


Thus  we  arebroiij^ht  to  what  is  now 
the  most  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word 
blunt^  vis.  ^SoA  absence  of  sharpness,  the 
natural  connection  of  which  with  the 
qualities  above  mentioned  is  shown  by 
the  use  of  the  Latin  obtusus  in  the  fore- 
going passages.  An  active  inteUi^^ent 
lad  is  said  to  be  sharp,  and  it  is  the  con- 
verse of  this  metaphor  when  we  speak  of 
a  knife  which  wfll  not  cut  as  a  Uunt 
knife.  The  word  dull,  it  will  be  observed, 
is  used  in  both  senses,  of  a  knife  which 
win  not  ctit,  and  an  unintelUgent,  inactive 
person.  Swiss  bluntschi^  a  thidc  and 
plump  person. — Stalder. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  G.  plumps  re- 
specting the  origin  of  which  we  cannot 
doubt,  is  used  in  most  of  the  senses  for 
which  we  have  above  been  attempting 
to  account.  Pbmp^  rough,  unwrought, 
heavy,  clumsy,  massive,  thick,  and, 
figuratively,  clownish,  raw,  unpolished, 
rude,  heavy,  dull,  blockish,  awkward. 
—  Kiittner.  Plonip,  hebes,  obtusus,  ttft* 
pidus,  plumbeus,  aug*  blunt—KiL 
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Boar.   AS.  bar,  Du.  bsir.  As  the  as. 

has  also  e<\for,  and  Du.  ci'er-swin,  it  is 
probable  that  (Jt^j/  has  no  radical  identity 
with  G.  eber,  Lat.  aptr. 

Board.  Du.  herd,  O.  brctt,  .1  board  or 
plank.  AS.  bordf  an  edge,  table,  maigin. 
Du.  hoordy  a  margin,  edge,  boraer.  rr. 
bord,  edge,  margin.  ON*,  ^c^r^f,  a  border, 
outward  edge,  board,  table,  whence  bord- 
vidr,  literally  edge- wood,  i.  e.  pianks  or 
bcMras. 


BLUR 

In  Vkt  manner  firom  the  sound  of  a 

lump  thrown  on  the  ground,  imitated  by 
,tbe  syllable  bot^  is  formed  Du.  bot^  botte^ 
n  bkiw;  hoPvoet^ a  clubfoot ;  b&t^  plump, 
sudd:n,  blunt,  dull,  stupid,  rude,  flat. 
Bot  MiOtn^  to  say  bluntly. — Halma. 

VaSnr.   TV  hlur^  to  render  indis- 
tinct, to  smear;  blur,  a  smear,  a  blot. 
'^■v.plerr,geplerr,  a  mist  before  the  eyes  ; 
^Urrcftf  a  blotch,  discoloured  spot  on  the 
sIuHt 

The  word  is  probably  a  parallel  form 
with  Sp.  borrar,  to  blur,  blot,  and  E.  bur, 
a  mistiness,  representing  in  the  first  in- 
stance an  indistinct  sound,  then  applied 
to  indistinct  vision;  but  it  mav  arise 
fironi  the  notion  of  dabbling  in  me  ivet. 
Sc.  Hudder^  bluthiTy  blubber^  to  make  a 
noise  with  the  mouth,  to  disfigure  with 
crj  ing.  E.  diaL  blutcr,  to  blubber,  to 
blot,  to  dirty;  to  Hore,  to  roar. — HaL 
Swiss  blodern,  to  sound  like  water  boil- 
ing, to  rumble ;  Bav.  pjiudtrn^  to  make  a 
noise  in  boiling;  piudern^  to  guggle; 
blodtrH,piodem,  to  chat  ter,  gabble.  Dan. 
piuddrty  to  dabble,  to  jabber,  gabble  ; 
Sw.  dial  blurra^hurra^Xo  talk  ouick  and 
indistinctly ;  bladdra^  blarra^  to  olurt  out, 
to  chatter.  The  elision  of  the  d  is  very 
common,  as  in  Du.  binder,  blaere^  a  blad- 
der ;  euter,  aere,  an  ear  of  com,  ftc  For 
the  parallelism  of  ^///r  and  ^wrr  comp.  E. 
blotch  and  botch^  spiurt  and  spirt^  Du. 
Uajfkm  and  baffieHy  to  bailc,  G.  vUuen  and 
httusen,  to  blow.    Sec  Burr,  .Slur. 

To  Blurt.  To  bring  out  suddenly  with 
nn  explosive  sound  of  the  mouth.  Sc.  a 
blirt  of  greeting,  a  burst  of  tears. — Jam, 
Related  to  bluttrr,  b! udder,  as  spiurt  to 
splutter.  To  splirt,  to  spurt  out. — Hal. 
It.  boccheggiare,  to  malce  mouths,  or 
blurt  with  one's  mouth ;  chicchere,  a 
flurt  with  one's  fingers,  or  blurt  with  one's 
mottth^Fl 

Blusb.  Du.  blose,  bio  she  n,  the  red 
colour  of  the  cheeks ;  Dan.  blus^  a  torch  ; 
blusUy  to  blaze,  to  glow ;  blusse  i  ansii^^iet, 
to  blush.  PLD.  bliisty  bUuster,  a  blaze, 
beacon  fire.  De  bakke  bUusteni,  the 
checks  glow. — Brcm.  Wtb.  See  Blossom. 

muatar.  To  blow  in  finfls,  blow  vio- 
lently, swagger.  An  augmentative  from 
blast,  Bav.  blasteiif  blausterttf  to  snuff, 
to  be  out  of  temper. — SchmeDer.  ' 

BOtt.  A  large  snake.  It.  boa,  bora, 
any  fildiy  mud,  mire,  puddly  or  bo£ ;  also 
a  certain  venomous  serpent  that  lives  in 
tiie  fluidt  and  twimmeth  very  well,  and 

grows  to  a  great  bigness. — FI.  Ihm, 
stellio,  lacerta.  cocodrillus ;  lindwurm. — 
Die£  Snpp.  /.i- 


Med  cndUongiim  b.T>num  var  umbuIl4Usan 
uppi,  reistr upp iord^i4r^n\axviac^om tfaankom 
sva  xm  viggyrdkH  fWA—Owili  Saga.  c.  156. 
— aloDg  the  town  prepumtkms  were  made  up  on 

the  bouses,  planks  raised  up  out^de  the  roofs, 

like  the  parni>r!s  i:'i\\yn/i7,  \v;ir-girflle)  IsiNd 
oa  lx>ard  a  iliip  in  a  naval  cng.ngement. 

*  Boast.     Explained   by  Jam.  to 
threateiiy  to  endeavonr  to  temfy. 
Sdio  wiid  nodtt  Idl  for  9»st  aor  yeit  reward. 

Wallace. 

Tumus  th.ire  duke  reulis  the  middil  oist. 
With  gkive  ia  haad  maid  awful  fere  and  *  •/  -f. 

D.  V.  874.  29. 

The  radical  meaning  of  the  word  seems 
to  be  a  crack  or  loud  sound,  and  when 
applied  to  vaunting  language,  it  implies 
tnat  it  is  emfrty  sonnd.  To  brag"  and 
to  crack,  both  used  in  the  sense  of  boast- 
ing, primarily  signify  loud  noise.  *  Heard 
you  the  crack  that  that  gave  ?  *  Sc.  pro- 
verb spoken  when  we  near  an  empty 
boast. — Kelly.  Boost  is  used  for  the 
crack  made  by  bursting  open. 

And  whether  be  lighter  to  brdce^ 

And  lassc  boost  mtudCh, 

A  bcggeris  bagge 

Hub  «D  yren  lx>unde  cofrc  ? 

P.  P.  1.  9396,  Wright's  ed. 

From  this  root  are  formed  Sc.  bustuous, 
OE.  boistousy  violent,  strong,  laiige,  coarse, 

rude,  and  boisterous,  properly  noisy,  vio- 
lent ;  G.  pausten,pustenyPustern,  to  puff. 
Cbmp.  G.  tfuffen,  to  give  a  crack,  to  puff. 
Du.  pof,  the  sound  of  a  blow ;  poffen,  to 
puff,  to  bounce,  to  brag;  grande  loqui, 
voce  intonare. — KiL    See  Boisterous. 

Boat.  AS.  bdt,  Du.  boot.  It.  batello, 
Fr.  bateau,  ON.  bdtr,  W.  bdd,  Gael.  bdta. 

To  Bob.— Bobbin.  To  move  quickly 
up  and  down,  or  backwards  and  forwards, 
to  dangle ;  whence  bob^  a  dangling  object, 
a  small  liunp,  a  short  thick  body,  an  end 
or  stump.  GaeL  babog,  a  tassel,  fringe, 
cluster ;  hahan,  a  tassel,  short  pieces  of 
thread.  From  the  last  must  be  explained 
Fr.  bobiney  E.  bobbin,  a  ball  of  thread 
wrapped  round  a  little  piece  of  wood,  a 
little  knoll  hanging  by  a  piece  of  thread. 
'  Pull  the  bobbin,  my  dear,  and  the  latch 
Will  flrup.'— Red  Riding-hood. 
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To  Bob,  2.  To  mock. 

So  bourdfully  takyng  Goddis  byddynge  or 
WOVdli  or  werkis  is  scorning  of  hym  as  dydcn  the 
JewU  that  bohbidtn  Crist. — Sermoa  against 
■liiacle-plays.  Reliq.  Antiq.  a.  45. 

In  this  sense  from  the  syllables  ha  ba  re- 
presenting the  movement  of  the  lips, 
whence  Fr.  baboyer^  to  blabber  with  the 
lips; Ut  Imbou^  to  bob,  to  make  a 
mow  at — Cot    See  Baber-lippcd. 

To  Bode.  To  portend  good  or  bad. 
AS.  bod^gebadf  a  command,  precept,  mes- 
sage; AMWy  a  messenger;  MEa%to  dfr» 
liver  a  message,  to  ittdBe.aB  annoonce- 
xnent   Sec  Bid. 

S68odge.  To  make  bad  work,  to  fail 

WKh  tills  we  dinged  again ;  bnlotitaksl 

We  bodged  again,  as  I  have  seen  a  swnn 
With  bootless  Labour  swhn  against  the  tide, 
And  spend  her  stnoftil  inlll  OVSNBildllBg 
waves. — H.  VI. 

The  sound  of  a  blow  with  a  wet  or  flat 
body  is  represented  in  G.  by  the  syllable 
patsch;  wnence  Patscheftj  to  smack,  to 
dabble  or  paddle;  f*atsche^  a  puddle, 
mire,  mud.  Now  unskilful  action  is  con- 
itantty  represented  by  the  kfea  of  dab- 
kSng;  einen  fnfsch  thun,  to  commit  a 
blunder,  to  fail,  to  badge.  Hast  scho? 
wid^  Patscht  t  HaTe  you  failed  again  ? 
Etwas  auspafschen,  to  blurt  a  thing  out 
— Schmel.  See  To  Botch.  Shakespcar 
has  bodged  with  bloodj  daubed  or  dab- 
bled wim  blood. 

Bodice.  A  woman's  stays ;  formerly 
bodies,  from  fitting  close  to  the  body,  as 
Fr.  corset  from  corps,  *  A  woman's  bo- 
dies, or  a  pair  of  bodies,  corset,  coipset' 
— Shenvood's  Diet. 

Thy  Mies  botatred  out  with  bumbast  and  with 
bagges.— 43Moaigiic  in  R. 

L  e.  thv  bodice  stuffed  out  with  cotton. 

Bodkin.  Gad.  Hodag^  a  dagger; 
hiodeachan,  an  vA  Lith.  btuh'ti,  to 
stick,  thrust  with  something  pointed,  as 
a  horn,  needle,  bavonet ;  Bonem.  htid^  a 
prick,  stitch ;  boaak,  a  prickle,  point, 
bayonet;  bodnu^  busti,  to  prick.  Russ. 
boaetWf  a  spur,  bodilo^  a  sting ;  bodat^  to 
butt,  strike  with  the  horns.  French 
bouter^  to  thrust,  and  E.  butt^  to  push 
with  the  horns,  exhibit  another  modifi- 
cation of  the  root 

Body.  AS.  bodis:,  Gael,  hodhag.  It 
seems  the  same  word  with  the  G.  bottich^ 
a  cask,  the  two  being  spelt  without  ma- 
terial difference  in  the  authorities  quoted 
by  Schmellcr;  bottig,  potig,  potacha^  a 
cask;  boitich,  bodi,  the  body  of  a  shift ; 
potakka^  poladUL  bodieiL  corpses ;  pot- 
tick,  Mekt  a  body.  In  like  manner 


trunk  and  c.  ntmpf  signify  a  hollow  case 
as  well  as  the  body  of  an  animal.  We 
speak  of  the  Aorr^/  of  a  horse,  meaning 
the  round  part  of  his  body.  The  Sp. 
barrigay  the  belly,  is  identical  with  Fr. 
barrique,  a  cask. 

The  signification  of  the  root  bof,  of 
which  the  K.  body  and  G.  bottich  are  de- 
rivatives, is  a  lump,  the  thick  part  ot"  any- 
thing, anvtiiing  protuberant,  swelling,h(M- 
low.  W.  bot,  a  round  body  ;  both^  the  boss 
of  a  buckler,  nave  of  a  wheel,  botkog, 
nNmd,rottnded ;  WalL  Mi^rtmaiJikS&' 
set,  stumpy ;  Mnv,  belly,  calf  of  me  1^. 
— Grandg. 

The  primary  sense  of  body  is  then  the 
Aick  round  part  the  llvmg  frame,  as 
distingxiished  from  the  limbs  or  lesser  df- 
visions ;  then  the  whole  material  frame, 
as  distinguished  finom  the  sentient  prin- 
ciple by  which  it  is  animated.  In  like 
manner  from  bol^  signifying  anythinrj 
spherical  or  round,  arise  £.  bole^  the  stem 
04  a  tree ;  ON.  Mr^  the  trunk  of  the  animal 
body,  or  stem  of  a  tree,  body  of  a  skirt; 

Lap.  boll.  Pall,  Palleg,  the  body. 

Sog.  The  word  has  probably  been  . 
introdoced  fiom  Irdand,  where  bogs  form 
so  large  a  feature  in  the  country.  Gad. 
bog  (equivalent  to  E.  gog  in  gog-mirCy 
quagmire), bob,  move,  agitate ;  bogadaich^ 
wavmg.  saaldng;  then  from  the  pdding, 
unsteady  nature  of  a  soft  substance,  bog^ 
soft,  moist ;  ^^m,  anything  soft,  a  quag- 
mire. Ir.  bogadh,  to  stir,  shake,  toss; 
bogach^  a  bog  or  moraSS. 

•  To  Boggle.  Commonly  explained 
as  if  from  Sc.  bogle^  a  ghost ;  to  start 
back  as  from  a  bugbear.  'We  start  and 
boggle  at  every  unusual  appearance,  and 
cannot  endure  the  sight  of  the  bugbear.* 
— Glanville  in  Todd.  But  the  radical 
idea  In  boggling  is  hesitatkm  or  waver- 
ing, and  the  word  is  well  explained  by 
Bailey,  to  be  uncertain  what  to  do,  to 
wavef,  to  scruple.  It  is  appKed  to  bodily 
vacillation  in  the  Sc.  expression  hogglin 
an  bogglin,  unsteady,  moving  backwards 
and  forwards. — ^Jam.  Supp.  'The  grun 
a'  bogglt  fin  we  geed  on  it'  B^ggUc,' 
quaking,  unsteady. — Banff.  Gl. 

The  radical  image  is  probably  a  series 
of  tanAoen  efibrts  or  broken  movements, 
as  in  stammering  or  staggering,  repre- 
sented by  the  abruptly  sounding  syl- 
lables gag,  gogt  or  bagy  bog.  Thus  from 
gog  or  gag  we  have  Bret  gag^  Ptg.  gago, 
stuttering ;  Bret,  gagei,  gagoula,  Ptg. 
^oguejar,  to  stammer,  stutter;  ^gogmire, 

I  a  quagmire,  i^t^'^  /^,  to  roll,  to  M  tmsteady ; 

I  GMLgtigMif  nodding,  waveriltg^  fidde; 
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and  in  like  manner  from  the  parallel  forms 
bag  or  bog  are  derived  Piedm.  bagaji^ 
Fr.  bigayer^  Wall,  (of  Mons)  b^guer.  00. 
bochken  (titubare,  staincln  vol  bochken. 
— ^\'ocab.  A.D.  1430  in  Dcutsch.  Mund. 
iv.  304).  Magy.  bakogni,  to  stammer, 
bakazikniy  to  stumble;  Gael,  bo^j  wag, 
bob,  shake,  E.  bo(^,  a  quaking  mire,  and 
boggU^  to  waver  or  hesitate.  '  He  could 
not  get  on  with  his  speech,  he  made  poor 
i0ggltng  worVi' — Mrs  Baker. 

In  the  same  way  Sc.  tartU^  to  boggle 
as  a  horse,  to  hesitate  from  doubt,  seru  pie, 
or  dislike,  may  be  identified  with  It.  tar- 
tagliart^  Sp.  tiirtiijcar,  to  stammer,  stut- 
ter. ttjrtaL  ar,  to  stagger,  to  be  at  a  loss 
in  ■  :.:n:4. 

To  Boil.— Boil.  Lat.  bullirt\  Fr.  bouil- 
lir^  ON.  bulla^  to  boil,  properly  represent 
the  sound  of  water  boiling,  whence  iutta^ 
Du.  bolloi  (Kil.\  to  tattle,  chatter.  .Sc. 
bullcr^  the  gtirghng  sound  of  water  rush- 
ing uito  a  cavity.  Westerwald  boUem^ 
to  give  a  hoOow  somd. 

Then  as  ^«fifli^ consists  in  the  sending 
up  of  bubbles,  Lat.  bulla,  a  bubble,  boss, 
atud,  lump  of  lead  on  which  a  seal  was 
impressed  ;  It.  bolla,  a  bubble,  round 
glass  phial,  also  a  blister,  pustule,  piniple ; 
OH.  Moy  a  tmbU^  blister,  boil ;  Sw. 
bula^  a  bump^  swelmig^  dint  in  a  metal 
vessel ;  Du.  buiU,  puile,  O.  beule,  a  boil  or 
swelling ;  Du.  buikn,  puiUn,  to  be  pro- 
minent, to  swell 

*  B  o  i  steroti  s . — B  oi  stous . — Bust  uous. 
Properly  noisy,  then  violent,  strong,  huge, 
coarse,  rough* 

In  winter  whan  the  wc.TtliT  wp.s  out  of 
measure  boisteus  and  Uie  wyld  wind  Boreas 
naketh  the  wawes  of  the  ocean  w  to  arise.— 

Chaucer,  Test.  I>ove. 

Drances  tells  Latinus  that  Turnus'  boist 
cows  the  people  from  speaking,  but  that 
he  wiB  speak  out 

All  fhocht  with  braik  and    ■/7  or  wnpplaaislie 

Me  doth  awate,  and  manure  for  tode. 

He  then  exhorts  the  king — 

kit  ncuir  dcmyt  be 
The  hustuousmoi  (violcmliO  of  any  man  dant 

the.— D.  V.  374.  45- 

Boystous,  styffe  or  rude ;  hoystousnessey 
roydeur,  impetuosity. — Pr.  Pm.  notes. 

For  host  or  boisi  in  the  sense  of  crack, 
noise,  see  Boast,  G.  pamsUH,  pusUHy 
pusteretty  to  puff,  blow, 

B(dd.  Daring,  courageoos.  Goth. 
baitha,  OHG.  baldy  free,  confident,  bold. 
G.  baidy  quick.  ON.  balUir^  strong,  brave, 
handaome;  b«Mr.  strong,  courageous. 
Daa.  b^dj  intrepid^  eiGcelleiit^  beautiftd ; 
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Sw,  bald,  proud,  haughty,  warlike,  AS. 
balder^  btaUUr^  hero,  prince.  Fr.  baud^ 
bold,  insolent ;  battdtf  merry,  cheerful.— 

Cot. 

Bole.  The  round  stem  of  a  tree.  This 
is  probably  a  modification  of  boll,  a 
globular  body,  treated  under  Bowl.  The 
throat-boll  is  the  convexity  of  the  throat. 
From  the  notion  of  a  thick  round  mass 
the  term  is  applied  to  the  body  of  an 
animal  .is  distinguished  from  the  limbs, 
to  the  trunk  of  a  tree  as  distinguished 
from  the  branches,  to  tiie  belly  as  the 
rou nded  part  <tf  the  body,  ON.  mr/r,  bolr^ 

Sw.  ImU^  Da.  buly  the  body  of  a  maik  or  of 

a  shirt,  trunk  of  a  tree  ;  Lap,  boll,  pall^ 

pdll'X^  ^^^c  body ;  w.  boi,  bolOy  boly,  the 
belly".    See  Bulk. 

Boll.  The  round  heads  or  seed-ves- 
sels of  flax,  poppy  (Bailey),  or  the  like. 
Du.  bol,  bolle^  a  head;  bolUk^n^  capi- 
tulum,  capitelluro. — Kit  Bret.  Mc'h^ 
polc'h,  ba^ki  W.  buly  flax-bolL  See 
Bowl. 

*  Bolster.  OHG.  bolstar^  as.  bolster, 
a  cushion,  pUlow.  The  term  applies  in 
the  first  instance  to  the  materials  with 
which  the  cushion  is  stuffed.  Du.  bolster^ 
the  husk  of  nuts,  chaff  of  com ;  siliqua, 
gluma,  folliculus  grani,  tomentuniy  fur- 
fures, stramcnta.— Kil.  If  the  primary 
meaning  of  the  word  is  stuffing,  from  Du. 
bol^  swelling,  hollow,  we  must  suppose 
that  it  was  first  used  with  respect  to  the 
chaff  of  corn,  the  most  obvious  materials 
for  stuffing  a  cushion,  and  then  applied 
to  other  husks,  as  those  of  nuts,  which 
are  not  used  for  a  similar  purpose.  OSf. 
AfiMr,  a  cushion,  a  swdUng  in  ice.  Swah. 
bolster  (au%ebiasen — Schmidt)^  puffed 
up. 

Bolt. — To  Bolter,  i.  bolz^  bolzen^ 
E.  bolt,  is  a  blunt-hcadcd  arrowforacross- 
bow,  a  broad-headed  peg  to  fasten  one 
object  to  another,  a  fastening  for  a  door. 
Du.  btmt  is  explained  by  Kil.,  obex,  pessu- 
lus,  repagulum;  bout,  houfpijL  sagitta 
capitata,  pilum  catapultarium ;  bout  x>an 
het  schouderblad,  caput  scapulae.  The 
essential  ineaning  of  the  word  would  thus 
appear  to  be  a  knob  or  projection,  the 
bolt  of  a  door  being  provided  with  a  knob 
by  which  it  is  moved  to  and  fro,  A 
tituiulerbolt  is  Cf>n8idercd  as  a  fiery  mis- 
sile hurled  in  a  clap  of  thunder.  G.  bolz" 
gerade  signifies  straight  to  the  mark,  as 
the  bolt  shot  by  a  crossbow  ;  Imii  it  is  silso 
used,  as  e.  bolt  upright,  in  the  sense  of 
perpendicular. — Stalder.  Chaucer  seems 
to  use  boli  itprigkt  in  the  Reve^  tale  io 
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the  sense  of  right  on  end,  one  after  the 

other. 

The  radical  sense  of  a  knob  or  thick 
ending  is  exemplified  in  E.  poU-/oot  or 
bolt- foot ^  as  Fr.  pied  bot^  a  dttWoot  S  i  r 
Walter  Scott  in  his  autobiography  speaks 
of  his  ancestor  Willy  with  the  bolt-Jooi. 
A  i»U  Aiod  is  a  retort,  a  round  glass 
vessel  with  narrow  opening.  The  ulti- 
mate origin  of  the  word  may  be  best 
illustrated  by  forms  like  G.  hotter  pottery 
PLD.  Ai///^r<^  ^Jir//^,  representing  a  rat- 
tling or  crashing  noise.  '  Holler  poller  ! 
ein  furchtcriichcr  gctdsc  ! '  '  Ging  es 
holler  und  potter  dass  die  wagenrader 
achzten  : '  it  went  helter-skelter  so  that 
the  wheels  groaned. — Sanders.  Hence 
G.pollerHy  PLD.  Mierttj  to  do  anything 
accompanied  by  a  rattling  noise;  luiLr- 
ivagen^  a  rattling  carriage;  die  trcppe 
hiiiunter poltern^  to  come  rattling  down- 
stairs; foOmtt  to  make  a  knocking, 
hammering,  or  the  like,  to  throw  things 
about  Then  from  the  analogy  between 
a  ratUing  noise  and  a  jolting  motion,  PLD. 
bultrig^  bulslrig,  bultig,  jolting,  uneven, 
rugged,  lumpy.  '  l)e  wcg  is  hultrig  un 
buUtig^  the  way  is  rugged  and  jolting. 
Dan.  bultredy  uneven,  rugged. — Schiitze. 
From  the  same  source  must  be  explained 
Northampton  bolter^  properly  to  jog  into 
projections,  to  coagulate,  to  form  lumps, 
as  snow  balling  on  a  horse's  foot,  or  ill- 
mixed  flour  and  water.  Blood-boltered 
Banquo  signifies  clotted  with  hlood.  The 
/  is  transiiosed  in  Fr.  bli'ulre,  aclod^and 
in  S^M .  dlolUKf  a  small  portion. 

For  the  connection  between  jolting  and 
collecting  in  lumps  compare  Du.  klo(ereHy 
properly  to  rattle  or  clatter  {Aiolerspoen 
crepitaculum — Kil.),  then  to  knock,  to 
hammer,  also  to  curdle,  to  become  lumpy. 
• — Kil.  So  also  we  pass  from  Lat.  cro- 
taiutttj  a  rattle.  Pro  v.  crotlar^  OFr.  crod- 
itTt  croler^  to  snake,  to  E.  eniddle^  curdle, 
to  collect  in  luni{)s. 

When  we  analyse  the  notion  of  a  rattling 
or  jolting  movement  or  a  rugged  uneven 
surnce,  we  see  that  the  one  consists  of  a 
scries  of  jolts  or  abrupt  impul'^cs.  and  the 
other  of  a  series  of  projections  or  emi- 
nences. Hence,  on  the  one  hand,  we 
have  Lat.  puliarc,  Sw.  Imlla,  to  knock, 
B.  poit^  a  Uiump  or  blow,  mug.  bolzen, 
ptUMen,  to  start  out;  Bar.  Msaugen, 
pottxet  augen,  })rojccting  eyes ;  />«/- 
sen^  to  spring  forth ;  E.  bolt,  to  start  with 
a  sudden  movement,  as  a  labbit  from  its 
hole,  or  a  racer  from  the  course^ 

Passing  from  the  sense  of  movement 
to  that  of  form,  we  have  Du. pultf  a  clod 


or  chimp;  PLD.Air^,MrM,protuberBace, 

small  heap,  mole-hill,  tuft,  clump ;  gras- 
bulten,  a  clump  of  turf,  a  sod  fSf  liutze). 
*  Daar  ligt  idt  up  enen  buUen  : '  it  Ucs  all 
of  a  heap.— -Brcm.  Wtb.  Du.  Mt,  a 
bunch,  hump,  boss,  knob,  bulk  or  quantity  ; 
bultigt  hump-backed  (to  be  compared 
with  B.  boli-fooiyO.  Mnemget) ;  Sp.  Mto^ 
protuberance,  swelling;,  huTcli,  bulk. 

2.  In  the  next  place,  to  bolt  or  bolter  is 
to  sift  meal  by  shaking  it  to  and  fro 
through  a  cloth  of  loose  texture.  Fr. 
b niter,  bluter,  belutcr.  Mid. Lat.  buletare, 
to  bolt ;  buU'tellum,  Fr.  buletel,  belutedUy 
blu team,  bolter  or  implement  for  bolting. 
I  bonltc  meale  in  a  boulter,  je  bultc. — 
Palsgr.  Du.  buideln,  A^/^r^/Ztr.— Borahoffl 

Here  the  radical  image  is  the  violent 
agitation  of  the  meal  in  the  bolter,  ex- 
pressed, as  above  explained,  by  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  racketing  sound,  by  w  hich 
indeed  the  operation  of  bolting  was  com- 
monly accompanied  in  a  very  marked 
manner.  On  this  account  Mid. Lat.  tara- 
Umtara,  representing  a  loud  hrolcen  nmse 
as  of  a  trumpet,  was  applied  to  a  bolter 
or  miil-clack.  Bulte-pook  or  bulbar, 
iaratoMfmm. — ^Pr.  vm.  TaraiaHtaru' 
care,  budein  daz  mele ;  taratarrum^ 
stablcin  an  derkaaufT  dem  mulstein  das 
dcr  la u let  tarr  !  tare  !  :  the  mili-clack  or 
staff  which  sounds  tar,  /<jr.— Dicf  Supp. 
On  the  same  principle,  the  name  of  bolter 
seems  to  have  been  given  to  the  imple- 
ment and  the  operation,  ftom  o.  polterm, 
to  crash,  hammer,  racket ;  gep  'oiter,  ge- 
bolder^  a  crashing  or  racketing  noise. 
The  name  would  probably  first  be  given 
to  the  implement  which  kept  up  such  an 
importunate  racket,  and  when  the  radical 
significance  of  the  term  was  overlooked, 
tw  syllable  bolt  or  pott  would  be  regarded 
as  the  essential  clement  aignifyinff  the 
nature  of  the  operation. 

From  a  different  representation  of  a 
rattling  noise  may  be  derived  a  scries  of 
forms  in  which  an  r  seems  to  take  the 
place  of  the  /  in  bolt  and  the  related 
words. 

Thus  from  Sc.  brattle,  crash,  clattering 
no\%z  {hrcUtle  of  thunner,  a  clap  of  thun- 
der— ^Brocket),  we  pass  to  Do.  horidm^ 

bullire,  rcstuare,  tumultuari,  agitari  (Kil.) ; 
Lang,  daruteta^  baruta^  to  clack,  to  talk 
loud  and  fast,  to  bolt  meal ;  barutety  a  mill- 
clack,  a  bolter ;  Prov.  barutela,  to  agitate, 
palpitate,  to  bolt  meal ;  harutel,  Dauphiny 
baritelyOVx.  buretel,  Champagne  burieau, 
abolter.  OFr.  bureitcr{Co\..),  It.  barutarty 
burattare,  to  bolt  flour  :  burnt o,  boltirLT 
cloth.  And  as  the  agnation  of  cream  iu 
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a  cham  is  closely  analogous  to  that  of 
the  meal  in  a  bolter.  It.  ban'itoht  (Fl.), 
Castrais  barato^  Fr.  baratt\  arc  applied  to 
a  ditim  for  butter. 

It  must  be  observed  that  Diez'  deriva- 
tion of  Fr.  bulUr  from  It.  burcUo,  bolt- 
ing-cloth, and  that  from  Fr.  htrt^  bureau^ 
ooane»  imdyed  cloth  of  the  wool  of  brown 
sheep,  accounts  only  for  the  sense  of  bolt- 
ing meal  \  and  we  must  suppose  th.u  the 
name  was  extended  fay  analogy  to  the  act 
of  churning  and  the  idea  of  n^'itation  in 
general.  But  it  is  excrcmely  unhkcly  that  a 
designation  having  no  reference  to  the  re- 
aemolance  between  the  operations  of  bolt- 
ing and  churning  "^limilJ  have  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  former  operation  to  the 
latter,  wliile  nothing  would  be  more  na* 
tunl  tbui  Uie  application  of  a  term  sig- 
nifying violent  agitation  to  each  of  those 
operations,  of  which  it  expresses  so 
marieed  a  diaracteristic.  Moreover,  Uie 
Fr.  bureau,  OE.  borel,  signifies  the  coarse 
cloth  in  which  peasants  were  dressed,  a 
material  quite  unfit  for  bolting  meal, 
whidi  reqaiies  stuff  of  *  thin  open  tex- 
tnre. 

Our  derivation,  again,  is  supported  by 
the  analogy  of  o.  mmteln^  Du.  hudeien, 

httUen,  to  bolt  meal,  the  radical  sense  of 
which  is  shown  in  Ba\'.  (>cnfc-hi,  bciVn,  to 
shake  (as  to  shake  the  head,  to  shake 
down  nuit  from  a  tree,  &c.) ;  buttcln, 
huttcrHy  to  shake,  to  cast  to  and  fro. 
ButUrglas^  a  bottle  for  shaking  up  salad 
sance ;  imUel  trueb  {of  liquids) ,  thick  from 
shaking.  PoUitriduare,  bu/U/n.—Schm» 
From  builen,  the  contracted  form  of 
Du.  buideUn^  to  boult  meal,  must  be  ex- 
phtned  Fr.  Mulenger,  a  baker,  properly 
a  boulter  of  meaL 

E  de  fine  farine  (mele)  vent  H  flour, 
Par  la  K-'Un^e  (bulting-clut)  Ic  [Mfstour. 
Vet  bifien^fr  (bultinggc)  est  ccv^re 
La  flur,  e  k  fur&e  (of  been)  denoi^. 

Btbelawofth  in  rau.  Aatiq.  155. 

Bomb.~BomlMid.    Fr.  hombe^  It. 

hombd,  an  iron  shell  to  be  exploded  with 
jjunpowdcr.    From  an  imitation  of  the 
noise  of  the  explosion.    1l  t  imdombarc, 
to  resound.   In  B.  we  speak  of  a  gun 
booming  over  the  water.    Du.  bonimrn, 
to  resound,  to  beat  a  drum,  whence 
Ambmt,  •  a  drum ;  btm^ammetif  to  ring 
bcQs.  Dan.  bommer,  a  thundering  noise ; 
AftMry,  to  thunder,  to  thump  ;  w,  bum- 
iwr,  a  hollow  sotmd,  bwmbwry  rnor^  the 
Dannoriog  of  the  sea.   It.  bowtbira,  any 
riot  or  hurly-burly  with  a  clamorous 
noise ;  bombarda^  any  kind  of  gun  or 
piece  of  ordnance. — FL 


Bombast  .—Bombasine.  Gr.  /3o/i/3vf, 
the  silk-worm,  raw  silk.  It  bombia^  a 
silk-worm,  bombicina^  stuff,  tiffany,  bopi* 
bastne.—Altieri.  The  material  called  1^ 
this  name,  however, has  repeatedly  varied, 
and  ic  is  now  applied  to  a  worsted  stufC 

When  cotton  was  introduced  it  was 
confounded  with  siUq  and  callccV  in  Mid. 
and  Mod.  Greek  ^ifi^ticiov,  Mid.Lat. 
bambiuium.  It.  bambagio j  whence  It. 
bambaginOy  Fr.  bombasin^  basin,  cotton 
stuff.  E.  bomidsc,  bombast,  cotton. 
Need  you  any  ink  ami  b.'>mha!e.  —  Hollyh.mdin  K. 

As  cotton  was  used  for  padding  clothes, 
bombast  came  to  signify  inflated  Isa- 

guage. 

Lette  nooe  ouilandish  tailor  take  disport 
Tostofib  dqr  doublet  full  of  such  hnmkut, 

f  I    l  oifjne  in  R. 

When  the  name  passed  into  the  lan- 
guages of  Northern  Europe,  the  tendency 
to  give  meaning  to  the  elements  of  a 
word  introduced  from  abroad,  which  has 
given  rise  to  so  many  false  etymologies, 
produced  the  P1.D.  baum-bast,  G.  baum' 
wo  lie  J  as  if  made  from  the  bast  or  umer 
bark  of  a  tree  ;  and  Kilian  explains  it 
boom-basyn,  gossipium^  lana  lignea,  sive 
de  arbore ;  vulgo  bombastum,  q.  d.  JioMW- 
sy^y  i.  e.  sericum  arboreun^-from  boOM^ 
tree,  and  stjde,  sije,  silk. 

Bond.  AS.  bindiifty  band,  bundtti,  to 
bind  ;  G.  band,  an  implement  of  binding, 
a  string,  tie,  band  ;  pi.  bandc,  bonds,  ties. 
ODu.  boiidy  a  ligature,  tie,  agreement. — 
Kit  In  l^al  language,  a  bwd  is  an  in- 
strument by  which  a  person  JMr  himself 
under  a  penalty  to  perform  some  act. 

Bone.  G.  bein^  the  leg,  bone  of  the 
leg,  the  shank ;  aeksd  Mr,  hruMein, 
the  shouIdcr-bonc,  breast-boiie.  Du.^«M«, 
a  bone  in  general,  and  also  the  leg.  Now 
the  office  of  a  bone  is  to  act  as  a  support 
to  the  human  frame,  and  this  is  especially 
the  function  of  the  leg  bone,  to  which  the 
term  is  approphajted  in  G.  and  Du. 

We  may  therefore  lairly  identify  born* 
with  the  w.  bon,  a  stem  or  base,  a  stock, 
stump,  or  tnink  ;  and  in  fact  we  find  the 
word  m  w.  as  in  G.  and  Du.  assuming  the 
special  signification  of  leg :  w.  bonogt 
having  a  stem  or  stalk,  also  thick  shank- 
ed; bongam,  crook-shanked  ;  bondew, 
^m/tox.  thick-Icgged,  {romteWtbf^t  thick. 

BcnmM.  A  huge  fire  lit  in  the  open 
air  on  occasion  of  public  rejoicmg. 
Named  from  the  beacon-hres  formerly  in 
use  to  raise  an  ahum  over  a  wide  extent 
of  country.  Dan.  bau/t,  a  beacon,  a  word 
of  which  we  have  traces  in  several  Eng- 
lish names,  as  Banbury,  Banstcad.  Near 
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the  last  of  these  a  field  is  still  called  the 
Beacon  field,  and  near  Banbury  is  a  lofty 
hill  called  Crouch  Hill,  where  a  cross  (or 
crouch probably  served  to  mark  the 
place  of  the  former  beacon.  The  origin 
of  the  word  is  probabi/  the  W.  Mn,  high, 
lofty,  tall,  whence  ban-ffad,  a  lofty  blaze, 
a  bonfire.  Many  lofty  nills  are  called 
Beacons  in  £.  and  Ban  in  w.  ;  as  the 
Brecknockshire  B<mm,  or  Vanns^  in  w. 
Bhnau  lirychyniojtj  also  called  Breck- 
nock Beacons.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
word  may  signify  merely  a  fire  of  buns^ 
or  dry  stalks  for  making  a  roaring  Uaie. 
Bonntfyre^  feu  de  behourdis.  —  Palsgr. 
Mrs  Baker  explains  bun,  the  stubble  of 
brans,  oflben  cut  for  burning  and  lighting 
fires.    BuHy  a  dry  stalk. — Hal. 

Bonnet.  Fr.  bonyt^t,  Gael,  bonaidy  a 
head-dress.  The  word  seems  of  Scan- 
dinavian origin.  From  bo^  boa^  bua,  to 
dress,  to  set  in  order,  bonady  reparation, 

dress,  //.v/" :i'ud-bonad,  head-dress ;  wa^g- 
bonadj  wall  hangings,  tapestry.  But 
bmad  does  not  appear  to  have  been  used 

by  Itself  for  head-dress. 

Booby.  The  character  of  folly  is 
generally  represented  by  the  image  of 
one  gapm^  and  staring  about,  wondering 
at  cvcrythtn<^.  Thus  from  the  syllable 
representing  the  opening  of  the  mouth, 
are  formed  Fr.  baur^  bder^  to  gape,  and 
tibence  Rouchi  baiOy  die  mouth,  and  fig. 
one  who  stands  starinn;  with  open  mouth  ; 
babaiey  babin.  Wall,  bdber,  babau^  boubair^ 
bffiMt  It.  b(M^y  a  simpleton,  booby, 
blockhead.  Ir.  bobo  !  interj.  of  wonder; 
Sp.  bobo^  foolish.  On  the  same  principle 
from  badtire,  to  gape,  Fr.  badaud^  a  fool, 
dolt,  ass,  gaping  hoyden  —  Cot;  from 
gt^f^e^  E.  dial,  guby^  a  silly  fellow,  gaping 
about  with  vacant  stare — Mrs  Baker,  and 
from  AS.  ganian^  to  yawn,  e.  gawney^  a 
simpleton. — Mrs  Baker. 

Book.  AS.  hoc.  Goth,  boka,  letter, 
writing ;  bokos^  the  scriptures  ;  bokiinis, 
a  scribe ;  O.  buek^ab^  a  letter ;  OSlav. 
biikui^  a  letter  ;  Russ.  bukva,  bnkvdry, 
the  alphabet  Diefenbach  suggests  that 
the  origin  is  buki,  signifying  beech,  the 
name  of  the  letter  b,  the  first  consonant 
of  the  alphabet,  although  in  the  oo.  and 
Gael  alphabet  that  letter  is  named  from 
the  bircn  instead  of  the  beech. 
.  Boom.  In  nautical  language,  which 
is  niostiy  derived  from  ihe  I.ow  German 
and  Scandinavian  dialects,  a  boom  is  a 
beam  or  pole  used  in  keeping  the  sails  in 
position,  or  a  large  beam  stretched  across 
•  the  mouth  of  a  harbour  for  defence. 

Du.  boom^  a  tree,  pole,  beam,  bolt— KiL 


To  Boom.  To  sound  loud  and  dull 
like  a  gun.    Du.  bommen.    See  Bomb. 

Boon.  A  favour,  a  good  turn  or  re- 
quest.— Bailey.  The  latter  is  the  original 
meaning,  as.  b^)l,  bcne^  petition,  j^rayer. 
Thin  ben  is  j^e/iyn-d,  Luke  i.  13.  OM. 
beidne,  bcrn,  bott,  desire,  prayer,  petition, 
from  beida  (e.  bid),  to  a'^lc. 

Boor.  A  peasant,  countrjinan,  clown. 
Du.  boer^  G.  bauer^  from  Du.  bouwm,  to 
till,  cultivate,  build,  G.  bauen,  to  cultivate, 
inhabit,  build,  ON.  bua^  to  prepare,  set 
in  order,  dress,  till,  inhabit.  ' 

From  the  sense  of  inhabiting  we  have 
neighbour,  o.  nackbar,  one  who  dwells 
nigh. 

From  the  participle  present,  ov.buandi, 
boandiy  comes  bondi^  the  cultivator,  the 
possessor  of  the  (arm,  master  of  the 
house,  \\yx^-band. 

Sec  Bown,  Busk,  Build. 

*  Boose.  ,'\  st  ill  for  cattle. —  Hal. 
Boos^bosty  netis stall. — Pr.  Pm.  AS.  bosig^ 
bosgy  bosihy  ON.  bds^  a  stall.  Pcrliaps 
from  OW.  boutigy  literally  cow-house.  OW, 
boutigj  stabulum. — Ox.  Gl.  in  Phil.  Trans. 

i860,  p.  232.    w.  tpy  Gael,  tigh,  house. 

But  more  likely  from  Sw.  dial.  bits,  which 
signities  not  only  straw,  litter,  but  stall, 

as  a  lying-place  for  cattle.  Basa^  to  strew 
with  straw,  to  litter ;  bosuy  busu,  hund- 
bnsa,  swinbusay  a  lying-place  for  dogs  or 
swine,  dog-kennel,  pig-sty.  N.  bos^  rem- 
nants of  miy  or  straw,  chaff. 

Boot.  Yx.botte.  T>\x.  bote,b»ieM-s/ioeny 
pcro,  ralceus  ntsticus  c  crudo  corio. — - 
Kil.  Swab,  bossetty  short  boots. — Schm. 
It  would  appear  that  in  Kilian's  time  the 
Du.  ^/t' was  similar  to  the  Irish  brogue 
and  Indi.in  mocassin,  a  bag  of  skin  or 
leather,  enveloping  the  foot  and  laced  on 
the  instep.  It  is  commonly  explained  as 
identical  with  It.  botta,  Sp.  Prov.  bota, 
Fr.  botte^  a  hoUow  skin,  a  vessel  for  hold- 
ing  liquids.   See  Butt 

To  Boot. — Bootless.  To  boot,  to  aid, 
help,  succour.-  I^ailey.  Boot  of  bale, 
remedy  of  evil,  relief  from  sorrow.  To 
give  a  thing  to  boot  is  to  give  it  into  the 
bargain,  to  give  it  to  improve  the  condi* 
tions  already  proposed  or  agreed  on. 

Cleinent  the  cjobcler  cast  off  has  cloke 

And  to  the  nywc  fayre  ncmpru-il  it  to  sclle  ; 
Hick  tlie  hakeneyeman  hitte  lius  hod  after — 
There  were  chapmen  ychosc  the  cliatT.m.-  to  preise 
That  he  that  badde  the  bodaholde  nathabbe  the 
cloke, 

The  bc!crc  thint;  by  arbitoon  sbolde  ttU  the 

werse. — P.  P. 

L  e.  should  contribute  something  to  make 
the  bargain  cquaL   Bootless^  without  ad- 
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vantage,  not  contributing  to  further  the 
end  we  have  in  view.   Du.  ioeUy  kuity 

aid,  remedy,  amendment  ;  boeteu,  to 
mend,  and  hence  to  fine,  to  expiate  ; 
boHen  den  darst^  to  qaeneh  Ofi^s  uiirst ; 

boittn  htt  vier^  AS.  betan  fyr^  to  bete  the 
fire,  properly  to  mend  the  fire,  hut  used 
in  the  sense  of  laying  or  lighting  it, 
struere  ignem,  admovere  titiones. — Kil. 
ON.  bi'>t,  pL  bcrtr,  amendment,  reparation, 
recovery ;  v/irbdly  making  good  again  ; 
SieUa,  to  maJce  better,  to  repair,  to  patch, 

to  cure  ;  Sw.  bala^  to  boot,  to  profit ; 
Goth,  bofjiin,  to  profit,  to  be  of  advan- 
tage; aftragabotjan^  to  restore,  repair. 
Sm  To  Bete. 

Booth.  This  word  is  widely  ?pro.ic1 
in  the  sense  of  a  sUght  erection,  a  shelter 
of  brancbes,  boarck,  &c.  Gael,  both^ 
bothagy  bothan^  a  bothy,  cottage,  hut, 
tent,  bower.  I^ohem.  bautia,  budka^  a 
hulj  a  shop  ;  budowati^  to  build  ;  Pol. 
Amuu,  a  booth  or  shed,  budowa^^  to  build. 
OV.  bud,  a  hut  or  tent,  a  shed,  a  shop. 
OSw.  sadts-bodf  a  granary  ;  mat-bod,  a 
cupboud.  Da.  b^^,  boeye^  a  hut,  cup- 
board, bam,  cellar. 

Neither  O.  bauen,  to  build,  nor  E.  abode^ 
alitnd  a  satisfactory  explanation.  In  the 
Slavonic  languages  the  word  signifying 
to  build  seems  a  derivative  rather  than  a 
root.    See  Bower. 

Booty.  It  is  admitted  that  Fr.  buHn^ 
It.  bottino,  are  derived  from  G.  btute. 
The  Sw.  byt€  points  to  the  verb  byta^  to 
exchange  or  divide,  as  the  origin  of  the 
word,  the  pnmar>'  signification  of  which 
would  thus  be  the  division  of  the  spoil. 

Ilalfva  bytHing  af  alt  that  rof. 
A  half  dMuvef  all  Uiat  spoO. 

Hist.  Alexand.  Mag.  ia  Ihre. 

Fr.  butin  is  explained  by  Palsgr.  p.  266, 
schare  of  a  man  of  a  prise  in  warre  time. 
And  so  in  ON.  the  booty  taken  in  war  is 
called  grip'di'ildi  and  hlut-^k^jUi,  from 
deUa  and  siijtta,  to  divide. 

BoTMihio.    A  wine-skin,  and  meta- 

1)honcaIly  a  drunkard.  Sp,  borracha,  a 
eather  bag  or  bottle  for  wine.  Gael. 
borracha,  a  bladder,  from  bona,  to  swell. 
See  Burgeon. 

Border.  Fr.  borditrf,  a  border,  welt, 
hem  or  gard  of  a  garment,  from  botd^ 
edge^  margin.  ON.  bord:,  limbus,  ora, 
extremitas  ;  bonti\  fimbria,  limbus. 

Bore.  The  flow  of  the  tide  in  a  single 
large  wave  up  certain  estuaries. 

Tumbling  from  the  Gallic  coast  the  victorious 
tenth  wave  &baU  ride  like  the  Awv  over  all  the 
BudcehiR. 
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ON.  bdra^  a  wave,  N.  baara,  wave,  swell ; 
bara^  kvit'bceray  to  surge,  to  foam. 

To  Bore,  1.  —Burin,    r,.  bohren,  ON". 
bora^  Lat.  forare^  Magy.  /urni^  to  bore, 
furdy  a  borer ;  Fin.  puras^  a  chisd,  tere- 
bra  sculptoria ;  purastoa,  scalpo,  terebro, 
sculpo  ;  Ostiak./<?r, /a/  ,  a  borer,  piercer. 

The  Fin.  purra^  to  bite,  leaves  little 
doubt  as  to  the  primitive  image  from 
whence  the  expression  is  taken,  the 
action  of  gnawing  affording  the  most 
obvious  analogy  m>m  whence  to  name 
the  operation  of  a  cutting  instrument,  or 
the  gradual  working  a  hole  in  anything. 
The  ON.  bit  is  used  to  signify  the  point 
or  edge  of  a  knife  ;  bitr^  sharp,  pointed. 
We  speak  in  E.  of  an  edge  that  will  not 
bitCy  and  it  is  doubtless  in  the  sense  of 
ON.  bit  that  the  term  centre-bit  is  applied 
to  an  instrument  for  boring.  The  cor- 
responding forms  in  Lap.  are  panet,  to 

bite,  and  thence  to  eat ;  and  parrtts^  an 
awl,  a  borer. 
The  analogy  between  the  operation  of 

a  cutting  instrument  and  the  act  of  gnaw- 
ing or  biting  leads  to  the  apphcation  of 
Fin.  purUy  Esthon.  purro^  to  anythinff 
comminuted  by  cither  kind  of  action,  as 
Fin.  purUf  chewed  food  for  infants,  sakan 
puruy  Esthon.  pu  purro  (sahaarsaw; 
pu  =  wood),  OHG.  uzboro,  urboro^  saw- 
dust, the  gnawings  as  it  were  of  the  saw 
or  borer. 

Another  derivation  from  Fin.  purra^  to 
bite,  is  purin,  dens  mordcns  vcl  caninus, 
the  equivalent  of  the  It.  borino^  bolino.  a 
graver^  small  pounce,  a  sharp  chisel  for 
cutting  stone  with — Flor.  ;  Fr.  and  E. 
burittf  an  engraver's  chisel,  the  tool  with 
which  he  bttes  into  his  copper  plate. 
Compare  Manx  birnig,  a  sharp-pointed 
tooth,  or  anything  pointed,  Gael,  biorag^ 
a  tusk,  which  are  probably  from  the  same 
root.  Fin.  puras^  a  chisel,  difiers  only 
in  termination. 

•  To  Bore,  2.  To  bore  in  the  meta- 
phorical sense  may  have  acquired  its 
meaning  in  the  same  way  as  o.  drillen^ 
to  pierce,  also  to  harass  with  work  or 
perpetual  requests,  to  importune.  But 
probably  the  E.  use  of  the  word  would  be 
ijettcr  explained  on  the  supposition  that 
it  was  originally  bur.  It.  iiippolouc,  a 
great  bur^  an  miportunate  fellow  that 
will  stick  as  close  as  a  bur  to  one  ;  Uip^o» 
larc,  to  stick  unto  as  a  bur. —  Fl. 

I  could  not  tell  how  to  rid  myself  belter  of  the 
trottUeKMne  bur,  than  by  gettiof  him  into  the 
disoQans  of  Uontiag.— Ketum  mm.  VmamaM 
teR. 
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Waldem.ir  knew  the  old  Jiplomntist's  impor- 
tunity and  weariness  by  report,  but  he  had  not 
yet  katned  the  ait  of  being  bkodiv  insolent,  and 
thus  oould  not  shake  off  the  dd  mot.— Walde- 
■Mur  Kmm  (1867),  L  106. 

Lang.  pegoH,  one  who  sticks  to  you  like 
pitch,  a  bore,  from  pego^  pitch. 

BotmI.  Lati^mtf,  the  North  Wind, 
borealis,  northern.  Russ.  boni^  the  N. 
wind  ;  burya,  tempest,  stomi. 

Borougn.  A  word  spread  over  all  the 
Teutonic  and  Romance  languages,  as. 
burgy  burh,  bvn'i^,  a  city ;  wlicncc  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  the  termination 
bmry  in  the  names  of  English  towns, 
Canterbury,  Newbury,  &c.  Goth,  baurgs^ 
ON.  borg.  It.  borgo,  Fr.  bourg.  Gr. 
irvpyoc,  a  tower,  is  probably  radically 
connected.  *Cas*cllum  par\'um  quern  bur- 
gitm  vocant.' — Ve^etius  in  Dicz.  Hence 
must  have  arisen  burgetisis^  a  citizen, 
giving  rise  to  It  borgcsc^  Fr.  bourgeois^ 
E.  burg^^  a  citiaen. 

Tlie  origin  seems  to  be  the  Goth. 
bairgan,  AS.  beorgan^  to  protect,  to  keep, 
preserve ;  a  bergin^  to  save,  to  conceal, 
withhold;  Dan.  bierge,  to  save;  Sw. 
berga^  to  save,  to  take  in,  to  contain. 
SoJen  bergaSf  the  sun  sets.  The  primi- 
tive idea  seems  to  bring  under  cover. 
Sec  Bury,  Borrow. 

Borred.  A  plain  rude  fellow,  a  boor. 
—Bailey.  Fiequently  applied  to  k^en 
in  contradistinction  to  the  more  polished 
clergy. 

But  welc  I  wot  ns  nice  fresche  and  gay 
Som  of  hem  hen  as  horei  folkis  ben. 
And  that  unsittynge  is  to  here  d»q^rp. 

Occleve  in  Halliwcll. 

The  origin  of  the  term  is  the  OFr. 
borfl,  hutr!.  coarse  cloth  made  of  the 
undyed  wool  of  l)ro\vn  sheep,  the  ordinary 
dress  of  the  lower  orders,  as  it  still  is  in 
parts  of  Savoy  and  Switserknd.  See 
Bureau.  In  like  manner  It.  bizocco  (from 
bizo^  grey),  primarily  signifying  coarse 
brown  cloth,  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
coarse,  clownish,  unpolished,  rustic,  rude. 
— Altieri.  So  I)u.  f  graamv,  the  popu- 
htce,  from  their  grey  clothing. 

To  Bevrow.  Propcrl  y  to  obtain  money 
on  security,  from  as.  borg,  borh^  a  surety, 
plcdi^^c,  loan.  '  Gif  thu  fcoh  to  both 
gcsylie,'  if  thou  give  money  on  loan.  G. 
oUrgty  a  surety,  bail ;  burgen^  to  become 
a  surety,  to  j;ivo  bail  or  answer  for  an- 
other.   AS.  beorgaUf  to  protect,  secure. 

Soiduddtr.— Boffoimolder.  Ahead- 
borough  or  chief  constable.  By  the 
Saxon  laws  there  was  a  general  system 
of  bail  throughout  the  country,  by  which 


each  man  was  answerable  for  his  neigh- 
bour. 

*  Ic  u  illc  tliat  n  'c  man  sy  under  horge  fjc  bin- 
nan  burj^um  gu  bulan  burgum.'  I  will  that 
every  man  be  under  bail,  both  within  towns  and 

without.  —  L.1WS  of  Edgar  in  Bf>sworth. 

Hence  '  borhes  caldor,'  the  chief  of  the 
*  borh,*  or  system  of  bail,  corrupted,  when 
that  system  was  forj^ottcn,  into  bors- 
holdcr,  borough-holder,  or  head-borough^ 
as  if  from  the  verb  to  hold^  and  borough 
in  the  sense  of  a  town. 

Bosh.  A  word  lately  introduced  from 
our  intercourse  with  the  East,  signifying 
nonsense.  Turk,  bosh^  empty,  vain,  use- 
less, agreeing  in  a  smgular  manner  with 
Sc.  bosSy  hollow,  empty,  poor. 

Boss.  I.  Fr.  bosse^  a  bunch  or  hump, 
any  round  swelling,  a  wen,  botch,  knoo, 
knot,  knur. — Cot.  Du.  bosu^  busse^  the 
boss  or  knob  of  a  buckler;  bos,  busself  a 
buncii,  tuft,  bundle. 

Words  signifying  a  lump  or  'protubei^ 
ance  have  commonly  also  the  sense  of 
striking,  knocking,  whether  from  the  fact 
that  a  blow  is  apt  to  produce  a  swelling 
ID  die  body  struck,  or  Ik  ause  a  blow 
can  only  be  given  by  a  lx»dy  of  a  certain 
mass,  as  we  speak  of  a  thumping  potato, 
a  bouncing  baby ;  or  perhaps  it  may  be 
that  the  protuberance  is  considered  as  a 
projection,  a  pushing  or  striking  out.  The 
Gael.  cnoCy  an  eminence,  agrees  with  E. 
knock;  while  Gael.  f//<7^  signifies  both  a 
knock  and  a  knob  ;  cnap,  a  knob,  a  boss, 
a  little  blow.  £.  cob^  a  blow,  and  also  a 
lump  or  piece — HaL  A  bump  is  used  in 
both  s^I1'^cs  of  a  blow  and  a  protuberance. 
Bunch,  which  now  signifies  a  knob,  was 
formerly  used  in  the  sense  of  knocking. 
Du.  butse/i,  botsen,  to  strike ;  butSt,  botsg^ 
a  swelling,  bump,  botch. 

The  origin  of  boss  may  accordingly  be 
foimd  m  Bsv.  b$tsektn,  to  strike  so  as  to 
make  a  hollow  sound,  to  give  a  hollow 
sound  ;  boseheu,  bosw/i,  Du.  bosses,  It. 
bussare,  Swiss  Horn,  boussif  busstf  bussa 
(Bridel),  to  knock  or  strike. 

Then  from  the  peculiar  resonance  of  a 
blow  on  a  hollow  object,  or  perhaps  also 
from  looking  at  the  projection  from'with- 
in  instead  of  without,  the  Sc.  boss,  bos, 
bor's  is  used  in  the  sensi-  of  hollow,  empty, 
poor,  destitute,  boss  sound,  that  which 
IS  emitted  by  a  hollow  body. — Jam.  Bos 
bucklers,  hollow  bucklers. — D.  V.  The 
boss  of  the  side,  the  hollow  between  the 
ribs  and  the  sioe.— Jam. 

Botany.    Gr.  fMnfn,  a  herb,  plant, 

/3oravi?w,  to  pick  or  cull  plants,  /3orai'ir4c, 
of  or  belonging  to  plants,  9  j3oraM«4 
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(r»      understood),  the  science  or  know- 

Wgc  of  plants. 

Botch.  It  seems  that  doU/i  is  a  mere 
dialectic  variation  of  doss,  as  Fr.  dasse  be- 
comes in  the  Northern  dialects  Sadke. — 
Decorde,  Hdcart.  Bochu^  bossu,  a  hump- 
back.— Dec  Du.  botsen.  butsen^  to  knock, 
to  strike;  JoAv ,  ^Jlr^,  a  Knock,  oontusioo ; 
butse^  a  bump  or  swelling,  a  plaf^e-boil — 
KiL  ;  bots^  buts^  a  boil  or  swelling — Hal- 
ma.  A  boil,  pimple,  blister,  was  called  a 
Ptuh;  what  pushes  outwards. — Hal.  And 
so  we  speak  of  an  tn^twm,  of  boils  brtak- 
imgoui. 

On  the  other  hand.  It.  boccia^  a  bubble, 
by  met.  any  round  ball  or  bowl  to  play 
withal,  the  bud  of  a  flower  ;  any  kind  of 
^ain  round  vial  or  cupping  glass — Fl. ; 
§OMMa,  a  pock,  blain,  botch,  bile,  or  plague 
sore  ;  any  plain  round  viol  glass  ;  bozso^ 
em^ty  or  hollow,  as  a  push  or  windgall. 

Here  the  radical  image  seems  a  bubble, 
from  the  dashing  of  water.  Parmesan 
poccia^  a  slop,  mess,  puddle.  It  pozzo, 
pozsanghera,  a  plash  or  slough  or  pitful 
of  Standing  waters. — FL  \.o  podge, 

to  stir  and  mix  together ;  podge^  a  pit,  a 
cesspool ;  po9s^  to  dash  aoout ;  a  water- 
fall.—Hal. 

To  Botch.  The  origin  of  the  word  is 
aomewhat  puisling.   On  the  one  hand 

we   have   Swiss   batschen,  batschnt,  to 

smack,  to  give  a  sounding  blow,  to  fall 

with  a  sound  :  batsch,  a  lump  of  some- 
thing S(^ ;  batschy  a  patch  ;  kaitc/uity 
patschen,  to  botch  or  patch,  to  put  on  a 

patch.— St.nlder. 

On  the  other  band,  corresponding  to. 
ON.  Afrt^  to  make  better,  to  men^  to 
patch,  we  have  OIIG.  buazen,  gipuozan, 
to  mend,  scuohbuztre,  a  botcher  of  shoes, 
a  cobbler ;  O.  bUssen,  to  mend  (kettles, 
shoes,  nets,  «S:c.)  ;  kessel-biisscr,  a  tinker; 
schuhbiisur,  sc/tuhbosser,  bosser,  bdsser,  a 
cobbler. 

Again,  the  notion  of  unskilful  work  is 
commonly  expressed  by  the  figure  of 
dabbling  in  the  wet,  and  thus  to  botch  in 
tiie  sense  of  clumsy  working  seems  con- 
nected with  Mantuan  poccia,  a  slop,  mess, 
puddle  ;  pocciaKf  to  dip  in  liquid  (to 
dabUe),  to  woric  wtthont  order  or  know«- 
ledgc  ;  It.  hnzziu  an  imperfect  and  bun- 
ghng  piece  of  work,  the  hrst  rough  draught 
of  any  work. — Fl.  Podge,  a  pit,  a  cess- 
pool ;  to  pini<^t\  to  stir  ana  mix  together. 

—Hal.    See  To  Hodge. 

Bote.  Ilouse-botc,  Jirc-botc,  signify  a 
aopply  of  wood  to  repair  the  house,  to 
mend  the  fire.  Si  quia  bur^^tam  sive 


brigbotam, !.  e  burgi      pontis  rtfectio- 

nem,  &c. — Leg.  Canut  AS.  bdt^  Tepaf»- 
tion.    See  l  o  Bete. 

Both.  Boa  two, — Ancren  Riwle,  213. 
AS.  />///;/,  butwo^  hUu'tt;  OSax.  beiMa, 
btde ;  ON.  baitir,  gen.  begi^ia ;  Goth,  ba, 
baioihsj  iianscr.  ubhau;  Lith.  abbu^  abbU' 
dm;  Lett  obH^  abH-Swi;  Slavon.  oha^ 
oba-diva;  Lat.  ambo. — Dief.  Lith.  Afudu, 
IVedu,  we  two,  Judit,  yudwi^  you  two, 
Jidwiy  they  two. 

*  To  Bother.  To  confuse  with  noise, 
from  pudder,  potfur^  noise,  disturbancet 

With  the  dia  of  whkb  tabs  aqr  head  ym  so 

bother 

Th.it  I  scarce  can  dhtlagullh  oqr  light  «sr  ftOSS 

t"  other.— Swift  in  R. 

Du.  buldcrctt,  to  rage,  bluster,  make  a 
disturbance ;  G.  poltern,  to  make  a  noise, 
to  do  anything  with  noise  and  bustle; 
Dan.  buldi-r,  noise,  turmoil,  hurly-burly. 
N.  potra^putra^  to  siuuner,  whisper,  mut- 
ter. 

Bott.  A  belly-worm,  cspccinlly  in 
horses.  GaeL  botus,  a  bottj  boiteag,  a 
maggot.  Bomby  m.i^'gots  in  bariey.— 
IJailey. 

Bottle.  I,  It.  boltig/ia,  Fr.  bouteilUy 
dim.  of  botta,  bottr,  bou/e,  a  vessel  for 
holding  liquids. — Diez.  CiaeL  buideal,  a 
cask,  a  bottle.  See  Butt,  Bouteilley 
however,  is  also  a  bubble,  and  E.  bottle  is 
provtedallyused  in  the  same  sense.  Pl.D. 
buddeht,  to  froth  as  beer ;  buddl,  a  bottle. 
— DanneiL  Prov.  botola^  a  tumour.  A 
bubble  is  often  taken  as  the  type  of  any- 
thing  round  and  hollow. 

2  From  Fr.  botti'y  a  bunch,  bundle,  is 
the  dun,  hotel,  bt)',\in,  a  wisp,  bunch. 
Bret  botel/oenn,  a  bottle  of  hay.  GaeL 
boiteal,boitean,dL  bundle  of  straw  or  hay. 
Du.  boif  botUf  knock,  stroke,  blow. — Kii. 
See  Boss* 

Bottom.  AS.  botm,  the  lowest  pirt, 
depth.  *  Fyre  to  botme,  to  the  fiery 
abyss. — Caedm.  Du.  bodem;  o.  Mmj 
ON.  botn,  Dan.  burnt,  \jaX.  futulus.  The 
Gr.  /3v0oc,  /3h'^«f,  a  depth,  and  a^vrooc, 
an  abyss  or  bottomless  pit,  seem  develop- 
ments of  the  same  root,  znotiktr  modih- 
cation  of  which  may  be  preserved  in 
GaeL  buM^  a  root,  stock,  stump,  bottom, 
foundation ;  w.  Am,  stem  or  base,  stock, 
butt  end.    See  Bound.  ^ 

2.  A  bottom  is  also  used  in  the  sense 
of  a  ball  of  thread,  whence  the  name  of 
theweaverin  MidsummerN^nfat^  Dream. 
The  word  hattom  or  bothum  was  also  used 
in  01:.  for  a  bud.  Both  applications  arc 
from  the  root  b0t,  kfik^  in  the  sense  of 
projection,  round  lumpv  boss.  A  Mi9m 
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of  thread,  like  bcbbin^  signities  a  short 
tiiick  mass.  The  w.  has  bot^  a  round 

body ;  both^  boss  of  a  buckler,  nave  of  .1 
wheel;  bothel,  potht'h  a  blister,  pimple — 
Richards ;  bothog^  round,  bolwut,  u  boss, 
a  button;  Fr.  &tam,  a  bud.  For  the 
connection  between  the  sense  of  a  lump 
or  projection  and  that  of  striking  or 
thrustinff,  see  Boss. 

Bough.  The  branch  of  a  tree.  as. 
bo^^,  bo/i,  from  bugtvi,  to  bow,  bend. 

Bougk'Pot^  or  Bow-pot^  a  jar  to  set 
boughs  in  for  ornament,  as  a  nos^y. 

'  Take  care  my  hoiise  he  h.indsoms. 
And  the  new  stools  set  out,  and  doughs  and 
rashes 

And  flowers  for  the  windows,  and  the  Tuikejr 

carpet.*— 

•wiiy  would  yoa  veatuTB  to  foodhf  on  the 

strouings. 

There's  migbtjr  matter  in  tbem.  I  assure  yon, 
And  fax  the  sprawling  of  a  hougk-pct. ' 

B.  and  F.  Coxcomb,  iv.  3. 

Bought.  —  Bout.  —  Bight.  The 
hm^Us  of  a  rope  are  the  separate  fidds 

when  coiled  in  a  circle,  from  A^.  hugan, 
to  bow  or  bend;  and  as  the  coils  come 
round  and  round  in  similar  circles,  a  hout^ 
with  a  slight  difference  of  spelling,  is  ap- 
plied to  the  turns  of  things  tliat  succeed 
one  another  at  certam  micrv  als,  as  a  bout 
of  fiur  or  foul  weather.  So  It  vol^  a 
turn  or  time,  an  occasion,  from  volgtrty 
to  turn. 

A  bij^  is  merely  another  prontmciation 

of  the  same  word,  signifying  in  nautir.d 
language  a  coil  of  rope,  the  hollow  of  a 
bay.  iiu  Bight  0/  Benin^  the  bay  of 
Benin.  Dan.  bugt^  bend,  turn,  winding, 
gulf,  bay. 

•  Boulder. — Boulderstone.  .5i?7f'/</f7-, 
a  large  stone  rounded  by  the  action  of 
water,  a  large  pebble. — Webster.  S\v. 
dial,  bulkrstcn,  the  larger  kind  of  pebbles, 
in  contrast  to  klabpersten^  the  smaller 
ones.  From  Sw.  buttra^  K.  diaL  bolder^ 
to  make  a  loud  noise,  to  thunder.  A 
thundering  big  one  is  a  common  exag- 
geration. Hut  as  klappersten  for  the 
smaller  pebbles  is  undoubtedly  from  the 
rattle  they  make  when  thrown  togctlier, 
probably  bulUr  or  boUkr  may  represent 
tlie  deqier  sound  made  by  the  larger 
stones  when  rolling  in  a  stream. 

It  was  an  awfiil  si;;ht  tn  sec  the  Visp  roaring 
tindos  one  of  the  bridges  that  remained,  and  to 
hear  the  groans  and  heavy  thuds  of  the  boulders 
that  were  being  hurried  on  and  dashed  against 
each  other  by  the  torrent. — Bonny,  Alpine  Re- 
gions, p.  136. 

Even  in  the  absence  of  actual  experience 
of  such  sounds  as  the  foregoing,  the 
founded  shape  of  the  stones  would  sug- 


gest the  notion  of  the  continual  knock- 
ing to  which  they  must  have  beoi  sub- 

jected. 

To  Boult.    See  To  Bolt,  2. 

To  Bounce.  Primarily  to  strike,  then 
to  do  anything  in  a  violent  starthng  way, 
to  jump,  to  spring.  7?//;/f7/f',  tundo,  trudo: 
— he  butuhith  me  and  beateth  me — he 
came  home  with  his  frice  all  io-bounaut^ 
contnsft. — Pr.  Pm. 

The  sound  of  a  blow  is  imitated  in 
PLD.  by  Bums  or  Buns;  whence  buftuat, 
bttmsm,  buHStn,  to  strike  against  a  dih^ 
so  as  to  give  a  dull  sound  ;  am  dt  doT 
buusi  /i,  to  knock  at  the  door. 

Yet  Mill  he  bet  and  l<outi  <:t  upon  tlie  dore 
And  thundered  strokes  thereon  so  hideously 
That  all  the  pece  he  sbaked  from  the  flore 
And  filled  an  the  hoosewlth  fear  and  gieat  up- 
roar.—  F.  <,'. 

An  df  dor  ankloppen  dat  idt  bunset, 
to  knock  till  it  sounds  again.  He  /ult 
dat  et  buHSHUy  he  fell  so  mat  it  sounded. 
Hence  bunsk  in  the  sense  of  the  B.bouno* 
ing,  tluini[)ing,  strapping,  as  the  vulgar 
whappcr,  bumper,  for  anything  large  of 
its  kind.  *  Een  buns  ken  appel,  Jungen,* 
a  boimcing  apple,  baby. — lirem.  Wtb. 
Du.  bons^  a  blow,  bonzen^  to  knock. — 
Halma.  See  Bunch. 

To  Bound.  Fr.  boftdir^  to  spring,  to 
leap.  The  original  meaning  is  probably 
simply  to  strike,  as  that  of  E.  bounce, 
which  is  frequently  used  in  the  same 
sense  with  bound.  The  origin  seems  an 
imitation  of  the  sounding  blow  of  an 
elastic  body,  the  verb  bondtrin  OFr.  and 
Prov.,  and  the  equivalmt  bonir  in  Otta- 
lan,  being  used  in  the  sense  <d  resound* 
ing. 

No  i  aushutt  periar,  nf  mots  bregir, 

Ni  gach.i  frc  ,tc!ar,  ni  mr  hondir. 

You  will  not  bear  talking  nor  a  word  munpur. 
Nor  a  oentinel  whistle,  nor  bom  sound. 

Raynouard. 

Langued.  loutibounejha^  to  hum;  boUM^ 
dinfl,  to  hum,  to  resound. 

Bound.— Boundary.  Fr.  bome,  bone^ 
a  bound,  limit,  mere, inarch. — Cot.  Mid. 
Lat  bodina,  bj^UrOL^  bunda,  bonna,  ; 
*  Multi  ibi  limites  quos  iUi  betnuu  vocant, 
suorum  reco|;noverunt  agrorum.'  *Alo- 
dus  sic  est  circumcinctus  et  divisus  per 
dadinas  tixas  et  loca  desig^ata.' — Charter 
of  K.  Robert  to  a  monastery  in  Poitoo.— • 
Ducangc.  Bodinari\  dcbodinare,  to  set 
out  by  metes  and  bounds.  Probably  from 
the  Celtic  root  bon^  buuy  a  stock,  bottom, 
root  (see  Bottom).  Bret.  men-bonMy  a 
boundary  stone  (men  =  stone);  bonneiUy 
to  set  bounds,  to  hx  limits.  The  entire 
value  of  such  bounds  depends  upon  Uieir 
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fixedness.  GaeL  bunaiteach,  steady,  firm, 
fixed-  It  is  remarkable  that  we  find  very 
nearly  the  same  variation  in  the  mode  of 
spelling  the  word  for  houud,  as  was  for- 
merly shown  in  the  case  of  bottom,  which 
was  also  referred  to  the  same  Celtic  root. 

Bound.  —  Bown.  The  meaning  of 
bounds  when  we  speak  of  a  ship  bound 
'for  New  York,  is,  prepared  for,  ready  to 
go  to,  addressed  to. 

He  of  adventure  tuqiped  hire  to  mete 
Amid  the  toon  right  in  the  qtuldcest  strete 

As  she  was  boun  to  go  the  way  forth  right 
Toward  the  garden. — Ctiaucer  ia  R. 

It  is  the  participle  past  kmitm^  pfe- 
poied,  ready,  of  the  ON.  verb  bmu^  to  pre- 

p  ire.  set  out,  address. 

Bounty.  Fr.  bont^^  Lat.  honitas,  from 
bonus,  good. 

Bourd.  A  jest,  sport,  game.  Imme- 
diately from  Fr.  bourde  in  the  same  sense, 
and  that  probably  from  a  Celtic  root 
Bret,  bourd,  deceit,  trick,  joke;  C:iel. 
burd,  burt,  mockery,  ridicule ;  buirte,  a 
jibe,  taunt,  repartee.  As  the  Gael  has 
also  bmrtiadk,  language  of  folly  or  ridi- 
cule, it  is  probable  that  the  It.  burlare, 
to  banter  or  laugh  at,  must  be  referred  to 
the  same  root,  according  to  the  well- 
known  interchange  of    and  /. 

The  notion  of  deceiving  or  making  a 
fool  of  one  is  often  expressed  by  reference 
to  some  artifice  employed  for  diverting 
his  attention,  whether  by  sound  or  gesti- 
culation. Thus  we  speak  of  humming 
one  for  deceiving  him,  and  in  the  same 
way  to  bam  is  to  make  fun  of  one;  a 
bam^  a  false  tale  or  jeer — Hal. ;  from  Du. 
bommen^  to  InmL  Now  we  shall  see  in 
the  next  article  that  the  n-icanin;:^  of  the 
root  bourd  is  to  hum.  Gael,  burdan,  a 
humming  noise — ^Macleod;  a  sing-song, 
a  jibe— Shaw ;  buntnts^  warbling,  purl- 
ing, gurgling.  Bav.  burrcn,  briunmen, 
sauscn,  brausen,  to  hum,  buzz,  grumble ; 
Sw.  furra^  to  take  one  in,  to  trick,  to 
cheat. 

Bourdon.  —  Burden.  Bourdon,  the 
drone  of  a  bagpipK:,  hence  musical  ac-' 
companiment,  repetition  of  soimdswith  or 
without  sense  at  the  end  of  stated  divi- 
sions of  a  song,  analogous  to  Fr.  Hnton^ 
the  ting  of  a  oell,  the  burden  of  a  song. 
—Cot. 

And  there  in  mouniing  spend  tlieir  time 

IVkfa  wailful  tunes.  whOe  woNcf  do  howl  and 

tmrke 

And  seem  to  bear  a  bourdon  to  their  plaint. 

Spenser  ia  R. 

Fr.  bourdoHy  a  drone  of  a  bagpipe,  a 
drone  or  dor-bee,  also  the  humming  or 
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buzzing  of  bees. — Cot.  Sp.  bordon,  the 
bass  of  a  stringed  instrument,  or  of  an 
organ.  Gael,  burdan,  a  humming  noise, 
the  imitative  character  of  which  is  sup- 
ported by  the  use  of  durdan  in  the  same 
sense ;  durd,  to  hum  as  a  bee,  to  mutter. 

Bourdon. —Borden.  Fr.  bourdon,  a 
pilgrim's  stati',  the  big  end  of  a  dub,  a 
pike  or  spear;  tomrwu  d'bn  moulin  k 
vent,  a  mill-post. — Cot  Prov.  bordo^  a 
staff,  crutch,  cudgel*  lance;  It  b^rmne^ 
a  staff,  a  prop. 

Bourn,  i.  A  limit.  Fr.  ^<7r//<r,  a  cor- 
ruption of  boHHt^  identical  with  s.  bomndt 
which  see. 

2.  Sc.  bum,  a  brook;  Goth,  brutma^  a 
spring,  Du.  borne,  a  well,  springs  spring- 
water;  Gael,  burn^  fresh  water.  See 
Burgeon. 

•  To  Boxise.  Du.  buisen,  Swiss 
bausen,  to  take  deep  draut^lits,  drink  deep, 
to  tope.  G.  baust'n,  pauic  H,  pausten,  to 
swell,  puff  out  •  Sw.  pusta,  to  take  breath. 
Perhaps  the  radical  meaning  of  the  word 
may  be,  like  quaff,  to  draw  a  deep  breath. 
So  Sc.  soHch,  sou/,  to  draw  a  deep  breath, 
v..  siiitftn,  to  drink  deep. 

The  foregoing  derivation  seems,  on  the 
whole,  more  probable  than  the  one  for- 
merly given  from  Du.  buyse,  a  flagon, 
whence  buystn,  to  drink  di-ep,  to  indulge 
in  his  cups ;  buys^  drunken. 

We  itois  tm^  the  havward  hom  to  our  hous^ 
Drink  lo  mm  desify  of  foil  good  ^ous. 

Man  In  the  Moon. 

Comp.  Du.  kroes,  a  cup ;  kroesen^  to  tope; 
w.       a  po^^potia^  to  tipple. 

Bow.  G.  bug,  curvature,  bending, 
bending  of  a  joint ;  kme-^g^  schenkel- 
bug,  ^fmUerSu^,  When  used  alone  it 
commonly  signifies  the  shoulder-joint, 
explaining  Sw.  bog,  Dan.  bov^  shoulder 
of  a  quadruped  ;  bovblnd,  shoulder-blade. 
It  is  probably  through  this  latter  signifi- 
cation, and  not  in  the  sense  of  curvature 
in  general,  that  on.  bogr,  Sw.  Afi,-,  iJ.in. 
bov,  are  applied  to  the  bow  of  a  ship,  in 
Fr.  Spau/e  du  vaisseau,  the  shoulder  of 
the  vessel 

A  different  modification  gives  ON.  bdgi, 
Sw.  bijgc',  Dan.  bue^  G.  bo^in,  an  arch, 
bending,  bow  to  shoot  With.  W.  iwo^ 
Gael,  bogha,  a  bow. 

Ontesponding  verbal  forms  are  Goth. 
Hugam^  ON.  buf;^,  btyj^/a,  A'<.  bui^^.m, 
beogariy  Du.  buigcn^  G.  biegen,  to  bow, 
bend ;  Sw.  buga^  to  bow  or  indine  the 

head ;  ON.  bogna^  bugna,  Sw.  bagna, 
bugna^  Dan.  bowUfhtfpu^Vi\jNil^  bend, 
belly  out 
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It  would  seem  that  the  notion  of  a 

bent  or  rounded  object  must  be  attained 
antccctleni  to  tiic  more  abstract  concep- 
tion olF  the  act  of  bending.  The  foregoing 
Ibrms  may  accordin;.^ly  be  derived  with 
much  pbusibiUty  from  the  hgure  of  a 
ImbUe,  signified  by  forms  uke  Gael 
Mgf  Pol.  t>ii/kii,  or,  with  inversion  of  the 
liquid,  l"r.  boucle^  Sw.  dial,  bogla^  w.  bcg- 
lyn,  largely  illustrated  under  Bulk,  Buckle. 
From  the  former  modification  we  have 
ON.  bolgna,  to  puff  up,  swell,  passing  on 
the  one  hand  by  the  loss  of  the  g  into 
Dan.  bulne^  OE.  bolne^  to  swell,  and  on 
the  other  bv  the  loss  of  the  /  into  ON. 
bogtuif  bugna,  to  bulge,  bow,  give  m  to, 
yield.  From  the  other  foim  are  O.  Awelir/, 
a  protuberance,  a  hunip  on  the  back  ; 
sich  auflmckcln  (Schm.),  to  raise  the  back 
like  a  cat ;  then  by  the  loss  of  the  /,  Bav. 
bucken^  to  bend  down,  to  bow  ;  buck^  a 
bending,  prominence.  Viill.  c.  biJcken, 
Sw.  bucka^  bocka^  Dan.  bukke^  to  sloop, 
bow,  make  obeisance.  Du.  sich  onder 
jcmand  buigen,  to  yield  to  one,  to  buckle 
under  to  him.  p.  buckelig gehen^  to  stoop 
in  walking ;  MckKngy  a  bow.  The  / 
appears  in  a  different  position  in  ODu. 
buUketty  inclinare  se  (Kil.),  as  in  e.  bulk 
compared  with  Sw.  buk,  Dan.  bug,  con- 
vexity, belly,  or  in  E.  bulge,  compared 
with  Fr.  boiigc,  belly  of  a  cask.  w.  bog, 
a  swelling  or  rising  up.  Sanscr.  bhuj, 
to  bend,  to  make  crooked ;  (in  pass.)  to 
incline  oneself  ;  bhugnn,  bent,  crooked. 

The  same  line  of  derivation  seems  re- 
peated in  Magy.  bugy,  representing  the 
sound  of  bubbling  or  gugyling  ;  bitgvni^ 
bugyani,  to  bubble  up,  stream  forth  ; 
bugyogrii,  to  guggle,  bubble,  spring  as 
water ;  hugytt,  a  boil,  tumour,  lump ; 
bifC^'U  / ./i^yo/Uy  a  knot,  a  bundle. 

'**  Bowels.  It.  budello,  budlo,  OFr. 
boely  gut,  bowel ;  Bret  bomaeUcu^  bomUoUf 
bowels.  Lat.  botitlus,  a  sausage 


BOX 

a  round  vessd  for  drink  Sp.  A^J^aball, 

bowl. 

The  sense  of  a  globular  form  is  pro> 
bably  taken  from  the  type  of  a  bubble  as 

in  other  cases.  Thus  we  have  F.sthon. 
pulf  a  bubble  ;  Fin.  pullo,  a  drop  of 
water ;  puUistaa^  to  puff  up ;  puluAka^ 
round,  swollen  ;  pulli,  a  round  glass  or 
flask;  Lat.  bulla^  a  bubble,  a  thing  of 
similar  shape,  a  stud,  boss,  knob ;  It. 
bolla^  a  bubble,  blister,  round  glass  phial, 
stud,  boss;  ON.  bo/o.s.  hubMe  ;  K^///.acu\)  ; 
M.I>.  bol,  globular,  spherical  ;  Du.  bol, 
swollen,  puffy,  hollow,  convex,  a  Ixill.  a 
globe  or  spherical  body,  the  head,  the 
crown  of  a  hat,  bulb  of  an  onion  ;  boll^- 
ken,  die  AfflT  or  round  seed-vessel  of  flax ; 
Bav.  boUcu,  globular  body,  round  bead, 
boll  of  flax  ;  rossbolUn^  horsedung  ; 
mausbbllelein,  mouscdung ;  OHG.  bolla^ 
pollii,  bulla  in  aqua,  folliculus  ;  himi» 
polla,  MHG.  liinil'ol/n,  the  skull  or  brain- 
pan ;  bolle,  a  bud,  a  w  ine-can  ;  AS.  bolla^ 
a  pot,  bowl ;  heafod  bolla,  the  head. 

A  similar  series  of  designations  from 
the  image  of  a  bubble  may  be  seen  in 
Fin.  kuppOy  a  bubble,  boil,  tumour ;  kup^ 
ula,  kiippelo,  a  ball  ;  kupu,  the  crop  of  a 
bird,  belly,  head  of  a  cabbage,  wisp  of 
straw  ;  kupukka^  anything  globular.  See 
Bulk. 

Box.  A  hollow  wooden  case,  as  well 
as  the  name  of  a  shrub  whose  wood  is 
peculiarly  adapted  for  turning  boxes  and 
similar  objects,  AS.  box  in  both  senses* 
Gr.  Kvlfi^^  the  box-tree,  irt'(ic,aboxi 
buxusy  the  box-tree  and  articles  made  of 
it ;  G.  buchsc,  a  box,  the  barrel  of  a  gun« 
buchsbaum,  the  box-tree  ;  It.  bosso,  box- 
tree,  bossola,  a  box,  hollow  place ;  Fr. 
buis^  Bret,  beuz,  Bohem.  pusspOM^  box- 
tree  ;  pusska,  a  box. 

Du.  bussc^  a  box,  bussketty  a  httle  box ; 
FLD.  hussey  Hiske.  Hence,  with  an  in- 
version of  the  s  and  k,  as  in  AS.  acsiati,  E. 


Fr.  boudiftf  a  black  pudding,  the  bowel  ask,  we  arrive  at  the  £.  box,  without  the 
of  an  animal  stuffed  with  blood  and  need  of  resorting  to  an  immediate  deiiva- 

grits.  ,  tion  from  the  Latin. 

The  box  of  a  coach  is  commonly  ex- 
plained as  if  it  had  formerly  been  an  ac- 
tual box,  containing  the  implements  for 
keeping  the  coach  in  order.  It  is  more 
probably  from  the  C.  bock,  signifying  in 
the  first  instance  a  buck  or  he-goat,  tnen 
applied  in  general  to  a  trestle  or  support 
upon  which  any  thing  rests,  and  to  a  coach- 
box in  particunur.  See  Oab,  Cable.  In 
like  manner  the  Pol.  koziel,  a  buck,  is 
applied  to  a  conch-box,  while  the  plural 
kozly  is  used  in  the  sense  of  a  sawaig- 
bloocy  trestle^  painter's  casd,  &c. 


The  word  may  probably  be  identical 
with  Fris.  budel,  Du.  buidel,  G.  b^utcl^  a 
sack,  purse,  pocket.    See  BoU. 

Bower,  nf.  bmr,  a  parlour. —  Hal. 
ON.  bur,  a  separate  aparunent  \  utU>ut\  an 
outhouse  ;  AS.  bur,  a  chamber ;  swefnmtr, 
a  slecping-room  ;  cumena-bur,  guest- 
chamber  ;  fata-bur,  a  wardrobe ;  Sw. 
Mnsi-^ur,  a  hen-coop ;  w.  ^wr,  an  in- 
closure,  intrenchmen^  bwra,  a  croft  by  a 
house. 

Bowl^Boll.  Fr.  ^///^,  a  bowl,  in  both 
senses,  of  a  wooden  ball  toplay  with  and 
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To  Box.  To  fij^ht  with  the  fists.  From 
the  Dan.  dask,  a  sounding  blow,  baske^ 
to  slap,  thwack,  flap,  by  the  same  in- 
version of  J  and  as  noticed  under  Box. 
It  is  plainly  an  imitative  word,  parallel 
with  OB.  pash^  to  strilce.  Swiss  batschetu, 
to  smack  the  hand ;  bdtscfun^  to  give  a 
loud  smack,  to  fall  with  a  noise.  Hclij^o- 
land  batsken^  to  box  tlie  ears.  Lett 
kmksch  represents  tiw  sound  of  a  blow ; 
htiJtsi/:<r/}/,  to  give  a  sonndin^^  blow ; 
MtsUhij  to  give  a  blow  with  the  fists. 

"Bvfm  O,  bube^  Swiss  bub,  bue.  Swab. 
Ml,  a  grown  youth ;  Chnbr.  pube,  boy, 
youth,  unmarried  man  ;  Swiss  Rom. 
boubOf  bou^ho,  boy  ;  bouba,  bou^ba,  little 
girL  Lat  pufius,  a  boy  ;  Pupa,  a  girl,  a 
doll 

To  Brabble.  A  variation  of  b.ihHr, 
representing  the  confused  sound  of  bimul- 
laneous  taUang;  In  like  manner  the  It. 
has  bulicame  and  brulicamc,  a  bubbling 
motion ;  Fr.  boussoU^  Sp.  bruxula^  a  com- 
pass ;  Fr.  boistt^  Prov.  mrostia,  a  box. 

Du.  brabMen,  to  stammer,  jabljcr,  con- 
fuse, disturb,  quarrel  ;  Bohem.  brepSatiy 
to  stutter,  murmur,  babble. 

Braoak  The  diflfoent  meanings  of  the 
word  bracg  may  all  be  reduct  d  to  the  idea 
of  straining,  comjpressing,  contuung,  bind- 
ing together,  from  a  root  brak,  which  has 
many  representatives  in  the  other  Europe* 
an  languages.    See  Brake. 

To  brace  is  to  draw  together,  whence  a 
bnamg  ahr,  one  which  draws  up  the 
springs  of  life  ;  a  p;^ir  of  brauSy  the  Dands 
which  hold  up  the  trowscrs.  A  brace  on 
board  a  ship,  It.  braca,  is  a  rope  holding 
vp  a  weight  or  resisting  a  strain.  A  brace 
is  also  a  pair  of  things  united  together  in 
the  hrst  instance  by  a  physical  tie,  and  then 
oierdy  in  our  mode  of  considering  diem. 

Bracelet.  Bracelet,  an  ornamental 
band  round  the  wrist ;  bracer,  a  ;;uard  to 
protect  the  arm  of  an  archer  from  the 
string  of  his  bow.  Fr.  brasselet,  a  brace- 
let, wristband,  or  bracer-  Cot.  ;  OFr. 
brauard,  Sp.  bracilt  armour  for  the  arm, 
from  bnUf  the  arm. 

Brach.  Prov.  brae,  braeott,  braqmii,  Fr. 
l>\jq:n\  brachet,  Sp.  Ptg.  braco,  It.  bra  ceo, 
a  setter,  spaniel,  beagle,  dog  that  hunts  liy 
soent.  MHG.  bracke,  s.  s.,  dog  in  general ; 
oy.  rakki,  dog  ;  Sw.  rakka,  bitch  ;  Du. 
rakkef  whelp ;  AS.  ratcCf  0£.  ratch,  rack, 
scenting  dog,  odorinsecus. — ^Pr.  Pm. 

firack.    A  breach,  flaw,  or  defect, 
from  break.  Fr.  briche^  a  brack  or  breach 
ia  a  wall,  &c. — Cot. 
RMds  diowa  no  fidds  before  therfind  a  Miri. 

lifjrrarCDrMbg.iaR. 
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You  may  find  tiniA  in  etendtft 

uBeea  ana  vmnbhos  ib  oeamiij  /uwice— 

Ere  stain  or ia  her  swMt  reputat i  iM . 

B. and  F. 

O.  brechen,  to  break  (sometimes  also 
used  in  the  sense  of  fililio^g,  as  die  Augen 
brcchcn  ihm,  his  eyes  arc  failing  hini), 
gebrccheHy  to  want,  to  be  wantmg ;  want^ 
need,  fault,  defect ;  Du.  braecke^  ^^ebredk^ 
breach,  want,  defect.— Kil.  AS.  brcc, 
P1.D.  brck^  want,  need,  fault  ;  ON.  brck, 
defect.  On  the  same  principle  from  the 
ON'.  to  cracl^to  break,  to  burst, 

is  deraed  brcs/r,  a  ciack,  flaw,  defect, 
moral  or  physical. 

Braok. — ^Braekiah.  Water  rendered 
unpalatable  by  a  mixture  of  salt.  One 
of  the  numerous  cases  in  wliich  we  have 
to  halt  between  two  derivations, 

G.kI.  /'r^z£-//<;, suppuration, putrefaction;  V 
brach  slutilcach,  blear-eyed  ;  Prov.  brae, 
pus,  matterj  mud,  tilth ;  el  brae  e  la  or- 
dum  del  mmMf  the  fUth  and  ordure  of  the 
world — Rayn. ;  It.  braco,  brago,  a  bog  or 
puddle;  OFr.  brae,  braic,  bray,  mud; 
Rouchi  breuquc,  mud,  clay.— liccart. 
Then  as  an  adj.,  Prov,  brae,  bragos^  OFr, 
brai:;eux,  foul,  dirty.  *  La  ville  ou  y  avait 
eaues  et  sourses  moult  bragcuses* — Mon- 
stielct  in  Rayn.  Thus  brack,  which  sig- 
nifies in  the  first  instance  water  contami- 
nated by  dirt,  might  easily  be  ajjplied  to 
water  spoilt  for  drinking  by  other  means, 
as  by  a  mixture  of  sea  water. 

But  upon  the  whole  I  am  inclined  to  « 
think  that  the  application  to  water  con- 
taminated with  sailt  is  derived  from  the 
G.  and  Du.3mci(,tmi^, refuse, damaged; 
dicitiir  de  mcrcihus  quibusdam  minus 
probis.— KiL  Brak-goed^  mcrccs  sub- 
mersa;,  salo  sive  aouft  mairinft  comiptse. 
—  Kil.  Pl.D.  brak/ce  grund^  land  s]ifiilt 
by  an  overflow  of  sea  water;  Du.  btakkc 
iorf,  turf  made  offensive  by  a  nii.vture  of 
suq^ur  (where  the  meaning  would  well 
agree  with  the  sense  of  the  Gael,  and 
Prov.  root);  wrack^  brack^  acidus,  salsus. 
—KiL   See  Broker. 

From  the  sense  of  water  unfit  for  drink- 
ing from  a  mixture  of  salt,  the  wrid 
p.isbed  on  to  signify  salt  water  in  general, 
and  the  diminutive  breulnsh  was  appro- 
priated to  the  ori;4iiial  sense. 

The  entrellis  eik  far  in  the  fludis  brtUit 
I     alyng^D.  V.  la  R. 

Bmekat.    A  bracket  is  properly  a 

cramp-iron  holding  things  together  ;  then 
a  stand  cramped  to  a  wall.  Brackets  in 
printing  are  claws  holding  together  an 
isolated  part  of  the  text.  Fr.  brague,  a 
mortise  for  holding  things  together — 
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^  BRAG 

Cot. ;  Piedni.  l>raga^  an  iron  for  holding 
or  Irinding  anyuiing  together.— Zallt 
From  brake  in  the  seoie  m  constnintng. 
See  Brace,  Brake. 

To  Brafl*. — Bnkv*.  Primarily  to  crack, 
to  make  a  noise,  to  thrust  oneself  on 
people's  notice  by  noise,  swagger,  boast- 
ihg,  or  by  gaudy  dress  and  show.  Fr. 
braguer^  to  flaunt,  brave,  brag  or  jet  it  ;  ^ 
bras^unrd,  jjay,  gallant,  flaunting,  also 
braggard,  bragging. — Cot.  ON.  braka^ 
Dan.  brag^  crack,  crash  ;  ON.  braka^  to 
crash,  to  crack,  also  insolentcr  sc  f::crcrc — 
Haldorsen ;  Gael. /^r^-j^A,  a  burst,  explosion; 
bragaireachdy  empty  pride,  vain  glor>', 
boasting  ;  Bret.  bnJi^a,  sc  pavancr, 
marcher  d'une  mani^re  tic're,  se  donner 
trop  de  licence,  se  parer  de  beaux  habits. 
Langoed.  bragd,  to  strut,  to  make  osten- 
tation of  his  equipage,  riches,  &c.  Swiss 
Rom.  bragaj  vanler  une  chose. — Vocab. 
de  Vaud;  Lith.  braszkm^  to  rattle,  be 
noisy  ;  Fris.  braske,  to  shout,  cry,  make  a 
noise  ;  Dan.  braske,  to  boast  or  brag. 

In  Hke  mamier  to  eraek  is  used  for 
boasting,  noisy  ostentation. 

Put  flicrrnf  ';(  t  thr  miliar  not  n  tnrp 
He  cracked  bctt>l  uud  swore  it  nus  nat  so. 

OiBUwr. 

Urag  was  then  used  in  the  sense  of 

brisk,  proud,  smart. 

Seest  thou  thilk  s.ime  hawthorn  stud 
How  tr^igfy  it  bcciu  to  tnuL^Sheplierd't  GaL 

Equivalent  forms  are  Gael,  brea^ffuotf 
well-dressed,  splendid,  beautiful.  Sc.  Ara*, 
braw^  Bret  brao,  brav^  gayly  dressed, 
handsome,  fine. 

Thus  we  arc  brought  to  the  OF.,  brnve^ 
finely  dressed,  showy  ;  bravery^  finery. 

Tnm  royal  eonrt  T  lately  came  (said  be) 

Where  all  the  hrarerie  that  eye  may 
Is  to  he  found.— S|>en.ser  in  R. 

The  sense  of  courageous  comes  imme- 
diately from  the  notion  of  bragging  and 
boasting.  Gael.  brabhd(iit\  a  noisy  talk- 
ative fellow,  blusterer,  bully  ;  brabkdadh, 
idle  talk,  bravado  ^  Fr.  bmaek/e^  a  roist- 
erer. swap'Tcn  r.  bravachifii^  boaSting, 
vaunting,  bragging  of  liis  own  valour. — 
Cot  It.  irmart  and  Fr.  braver^  to  swag- 
ser,  afiront,  flaunt  in  fine  clothes  ;  Sp. 
bravo^  bullying,  hectorinp,  brave,  valiant ; 
sumptuous,  expensive,  excellent,  tine.  1  r. 
brave,  brave^  gav,  fine,  gorgeous,  gallant 
(in  npparcl)  ;  also  proud,  stately,  brag- 
gard ;  also  valiant,  stout,  courageous, 
Uiat  win  carry  no  coals.  Fain  U  braver 
to  stand  upon  terms,  to  boast  of  his  own 
worth.-  Cot. 

Bragget.  Sweet  wott. 


BRAKE 

Hiie  mouth  was  sweet  as  kroJut  or  the  meth. 

Chaucer. 

From  w.  brag^  malt,  and    that  from 
bragio,  to  sprout ;  i.  e.  sprouted  corn. 

To  Braid.    Sec  liray. 

Brail. — To  Brail.  From  Fr.  braids, 
breeches,  drawers,  was  formed  brayeU,  \ 
brayetty  the  bridj^o  or  part  of  the  breeches 
joining  the  two  legs.  A  slight  modifica- 
tion of  this  was  brayeul^  the  feathers 
about  the  hawk's  fundament,  called  by  our 
fidconers  the  brayU  in  a  short  wm^edy 
and  the  pannel  in  a  loni^-win-^cd  hawk. — 
Cot.  From  braycl,  or  from  braie  itself,  is 
also  derived  Fr.  desbrailUry  to  unbrace  or 
let  down  the  breeches,  the  opposite  of 
which,  brailler  ^though  it  does  not  appear 
in  the  dictionaries),  would  be  to  brace,  to 
tie  up.  Rouchi  brtlcr,  to  cord  a  b.ilc  of 
goods,  to  fasten  the  load  of  a  waggon 
with  ropes. — H^cart. 

Hence  E.  brails,  the  thongs  of  leather 
by  which  the  ])en-featbers  of  a  hawk's 
win^  were  tied  up  ;  to  braii  up  a  sail,  to 
tie  It  up  like  the  wing  of  a  hawk,  in  order 

to  prc\  rnt  its  catching  the  wind. 

Brain.  AS.  brcugenj  Du.  bregke, 
breghen^  breyne. 

Brake. — Bray.  Tlic  meanings  of 
brake  are  very  numerous,  and  the  deriva- 
tion entangled  with  influences  from  differ- 
ent sources.    A  brakg  is, 

T.  A  bit  for  horses  ;  a  wooden  frame  in 
which  tlie  feet  of  vicious  horses  are  con- 
fined in  shoeing ;  an  old  instrument  of 
torture  ;  an  inclosure  for  cattle  ;  a  car- 
riage for  breaking  in  horses ;  an  instru- 
ment for  checking  the  motion  of  a  wheel ; 
a  mortar  ;  a  baker's  kneading  trough  ;  an 
instrument  for  dressing  flax  or  hemp ;  a 
harrow. — HaL 

2.  A  bushy  spot,  a  bottom  ovcqjiown 
with  thick  tangled  brushwood. 

3.  The  plant  Jcrn. 

The  meanings  included  under  the  first 
head  are  all  reducible  to  the  notion  of 
constraining,  confining,  compressing,  sub- 
duing, and  tt  is  very  nkdy  that  the  root 
brak,  by  which  this  idea  is  conveyed,  is 
identical  with  Gael,  brac^  w.  braich,  Lat. 
bracbtufftf  the  arm.  as  the  type  of  exertion 
and  strength.  It  u  certain  that  the  word 
for  arm  is,  in  numerous  dialects,  used  in 
the  sense  of  force,  power,  strength.  Thus 
Bret,  breach,  Sp.  brazo,  WalloOB  bmtm 

Wallachian  bratsou^  Turk  batm  are  usea 
in  both  senses. 

It  win  be  found  in  the  foregoing  ex- 
amples that  brake  is  used  almost  exactly 
in  the  sense  of  the  Lat.  subigere,  express- 
ing any  kind  of  action  by  which  some- 
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tkuBg  is  sul]jecled  to  external  force, 
Vraofbt  under  control,  reduced  to  a  con- 
ditilNlia  which  it  is  serviceable  to  our 
wants,  or  the  instnuoent  by  which  the 
action  is  exerted. 

OM.  kfrnkm^  subigere,  to  subdue.  In 
dus  sense  must  be  expLiined  the  expres- 
sion of  breaking  in  horses,  properly  brak- 
ing or  aabduiag  them,   to  the  same 
must  be  itferred  hrake^  a  horse's 
bit,  It.  ^r^ir^,  a  horse's  twitch.  K'&.btacan, 
to  pound,  to  knead  or  mix  up  in  a  mortar, 
10  mbi|  fitfiBam  ui  mortario  subigere;  Sp. 
IrKflir,  to  exert  force  in  different  ways, 
to  oend  a  bow,  to  row,  to  stiffen  against 
difficuUics  (se  raidir  contre^Taboada), 
to  knead ;  Prov.  brej^Of  Corr^ze  bredgea^ 
bredza,  to  rub  (as  m  washing  linen — 
Beronie),  Fr.  broyet\  to  bray  in  a  mortar. 
The  Fr.  hrvyer  is  also  used  for  the  dress- 
ing of  tlix  or  hemp,  passing  it  through  a 
brakeox  frame  consisting  of  boards  lonely 
locking  into  each  other,  by  means  of 
which  the  fibre  is  stripped  from  the  stalk 
or  core,  and  brought  mto  a  scr\'iceablc 
ccmditioo.   As  there  is  so  much  of  actual 
hieakiiig  in  the  operation,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  word  has  here,  as  in  the 
case  of  korsc-breakini^,  been  confounded 
with  the  verb  brcak^  to  fracture.  We 
have  thus  Du.  braeemm  bet  vlasch,  fran- 
gerc  linum. — Biglotton.    Fr.  briser,  con- 
tauer  Ic  lin.    bo  in  G.  jlachs  brechcn^ 
while  in  other  dialects  the  words  are  kept 
distinct.    Pl.D.  braken^  Dan,  braf^c^  to 
break  flax ;  IM.D.  hrat'kcn,  Dan.  bnr/ckr,  to 
break  or  fracture.    It  is  rcmarkaljle  that 
die  term  for  braking  flax  in  Lith.  is 
braukti,  signifying  to  sweep,  to  brush,  to 
strip.   The  ON.  brak  is  a  frame  in  which 
skins  are  worked  backwards  and  forwards 
through  a  small  opening,  fmr  the  fmrpose 
of  incorporating  them  with  the  grease 
employed  as  a  dressing.    Swiss  Rom. 
Jnm,  a  spinning-whed.— Voc.  de  Vaud. 
In  like  manner  Lat.  sut^gun  is  used  for 
any  kind  of  dressing. 

Sire  rudcm  primes  lanam  glomo^abat  in  usus 


In  the  case  of  tfie  ne.  brake,  Gael. 
braca^  a  harrow,  Dan.  brage,  to  harrow 

(Lat.  gUbas  subrgrrr,  sfgtUs  subigere  ara- 
tris)f  the  notion  of  breaking  down  the 
dods  again  eomes  to  perplex  our  doiva- 
tion. 

In  other  cases  the  idea  of  straining  or 
tAcrting  force  is  more  distinctly  preserved. 
Thus  the  term  brake  was  applied  to  the 
handle  of  a  cross-bow,  the  lever  by  which 
the  string  was  drawn  up,  as  in  Sp.  bregar 


el  arco,  to  bend  a  bow,  Fr.  braquer  un 
eemmt^  to  bend  or  direct  a  cannon.  The 
same  name  is  given  to  the  handle  of  a 
ship's  pump,  the  member  by  which  the 
force  or  the  machine  is  exerted.  \X,bra€a^ 
a  brace  on  board  a  ship. 

Brake.  2.  In  the  sense  of  a  thicket, 
cluster  of  bushes,  bush,  there  is  consider- 
able difficulty  in  the  derivation.  The 
equivalent  word  in  the  otlier  Teutonic 
dialects  is  frequently  made  to  signify  a 
marsh  or  swao^  Du.  broeck,  Pl.D. 
brook,  a  fen,  jDoarsh,  low  wet  land  ;  a 
bruchy  a  marsh,  or  a  wood  in  a  marshy 
place  ;  brook,  grassy  place  in  a  heath — 
Overyssel  Almanach;  NR.  bn\<^%  a  swampy 
or  bushy  place — Hal.  ;  Mid. Lat.  bro- 
gilum,  broilium,  brolium,  nemus,  sylva 
aut  saltus  in  quo  feraruro  venatio  exer- 
cetur.  —  Due,  OFr.  bfOgUU^  bngiUtf 
broil,  broil  let,  binc'l,  copse- wood,  cover 
for  game,  brambles,  brushwood,    c.  diaL 

f ebrdge,  gebrucke,  a  brake,  thicket, 
nquirers  have  thus  been  led  in  two  di- 
rections, the  notion  of  wetness  leading 
some  to  connect  the  word  with  E.  brook^ 
a  stream,  Gr.  /^x<^>  moisten,  and  Lat. 
rigiius,  watered,  wliile  others  have  con- 
sidered the  fundamental  signitication  to 
be  broken  ground,  with  the  bushes  and 
tai^ried  growth  of  such  places. 

The  latter  supposition  has  a  remark- 
able conllrniation  in  the  Finnish  lan- 
guages, where  from  Esthon.  murdma,  to 
break,  is  formed  murd,  gebiisch,  gebrog^ 
a  thicket,  brake,  bush,  pasture,  quarry ; 
from  Fin.  murran^  murtaa^  to  break, 
murrokko,  sylva  ubi  arbores  sunt  vento 
diftVicta!  et  transversim  collaps;r,  multi- 
ludo  arborum  vel  nemorum  ditYractoruiu 
et  collapsorum.  And  this  probably  was 
the  original  meaning  of  G.  bruch,  ge- 
briiche,  gebroge,  E.  brog  or  brake,  A 
break  of  such  a  kind,  or  overthrow  of 
trees  by  the  wind,  is  most  likely  to  take 
place  in  low  wet  ground  where  their 
roots  iiave  less  hold,  and  when  once 
thrown  down,  in  northern  dimates,  they 
stop  the  flow  of  w.iter  and  cause  the 
growth  of  peat  and  moss.  Thus  the 
word,  which  originally  designated  a 
broken  mass  of  wood,  might  come  to 
signify  a  swamp,  as  in  Du.  and  c,  as 
well  as  in  the  case  of  the  £.  bro^  above 
mentioned.  A  krdii  is  explamed  in 
Palmer's  Devonshire  Glossary  as  *  a  bot- 
tom overgrown  with  thick  tangled  brush- 
wood.' It.  Jratto,  broken  ;  /rat to,  any 
thicket  of  brskes,  bcambles,  bushiEs,  or 
briers. — Fl. 
Brake.— Bracken.  3.  It  may  be  sus- 
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pected  that  haJtt^,  in  the  sense  of  /rr>$f  is 
a  secondary  application  of  the  word  in 
the  sense  last  described,  that  is  to  say. 
that  It  may  be  so  named  as  the  natural 
growth  (if  brakes  nncl  bushy  phiccs.  It 
is  certain  that  we  find  closely-rescmbhng 
forms  apphed  to  several  kinds  of  plants 
the  natoiai  growth  of  waste  places  and 
such  as  are  designated  by  the  term 
irra^gf  ifruch^  &c.  Thus  we  have  w. 
Armkf  heatfi;  on.  iroky  sedge;  ktrkniy 
Dan.  brri^nr,  bracken  or  u  rn  ;  Port. 
drgjo.  sweet  broom,  hcaLli,.or  ling,  also  a 
marshy  low  ground  or  lien ;  Grisons 
briiLh,  heath. 

it  may  be  however  that  the  relationship 
runs  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  E. 
bruhi^  Mjr,  G.  bruch^  g'brdge,  gebriiche, 
Sec,  may  DC  so  called  in  analogy  with 
Bret,  bt-ugek.  a  heath,  from  brug.  bruk, 
heath,  or  with  It.  brugheray  thick  brakes 
of  hit;h-<;ro\vn  ferns  (Flor.\  as  places 
overgrown  with  brakes  or  fern,  heath 
(Bret,  bruky  brug\  broom,  or  other  plants 
of  a  like  nature.  The  relation  of  brake 
to  bracken  may  originally  have  been  that 
of  the  Bret,  brug^  heath,  lo  brugen,  a 
sm^lc  plant  of  heaA.   See  Brush. 

Bramble.-  Broom,  as.  hrfiml,  Pl.D. 
brummelj  Du.  braciney  breme j  Sw.G. 
brotHy  bramble ;  Du.  kretHy  hvmy  hroemy 
Pl.D.  braam,  G.  bram,  alsd  p/n'emkrauf, 
p/rUmen,  broom,  the  leafless  plant  of 
which  besoms  are  made. 

It  will  be  found  that  shrubs,  bu  ,1u  s, 
brambles,  and  w.-iste  growths,  arc  looked 
on  in  the  first  instance  as  a  collection  of 
twigs  or  shoots,  and  arc  commonly  de- 
signated from  the  word  signifyin;:^  a  twig. 
1  bus  in  Lat.  from  vir^Oy  a  rod  or  twig, 
virguUumy  a  shrub ;  m>m  Servian  prut, 
a  rod, //7//k<*,  a  shrub  ;  from  Bret,  brous^ 
a  bud,  and  thence  a  shoot,  brouskomi, 
hruskoady  brushwood,  wood  composed  of 
twigs.  Bav.  bross,  dross f,  a  shoot,  Scr\ . 
brsty  young  sprouts,  Hrct.  broust,  hallicr, 
buisson  fort  cpais,  a  iliick  bush,  ground 
full  of  briers,  thicket  of  brambles— Cot. ; 
Fr.  broiissail/t',  a  briery  plot.  In  like 
manner  the  word  bramble  is  from  Swiss 
hroMy  a  bud,  young  twig  {bront'beiuer, 
the  bull-finch,  e.  bud-biter  or  bud-bird— 
iialliweil)  ;  Grisons  brumbt  l,  a  bud  ;  It. 
brtmboUy  broccoli,  cabbage  sprouts—  Fl. ; 
Piedm.  bronbOy  a  vine  twig ;  Bav.j^/hy^ 
a  shoot  or  twig. 

The  pointed  shape  of  a  young  shoot 
led  to  the  use  of  the  g.  pfriem  in  the 
sense  of  an  awl,  and  the  word  bramble 
itsell  was  applied  in  a  much  wider  sense  i 
than  it  is  at  present  to  any  thorny  | 


growth,  as  AS.  irambil-appely  the  thorn 

apple  or  stramonium,  a  plant  bearing  a 
fruit  covered  with  spiky  thorns,  and  in 
Chaucer  it  is  used  of  the  rose; 

And  s\M:ti-      i>  tl.i-  bniiiible  flower 
Th.K     .irL  th  l!ic  red  hejK:.— Sir  Topax. 

AS.  Thomas  and  bre»ulaSy  thorns  and 
briars.    Gen.  iii.  18. 

Bran.  Bret,  brenn,  \v.  brat;.  It.  brennity 
brendoj  Fr.  bran.  The  fundamental  sig- 
nification seems  preserved  in  Fr.  breH, 
excrement,  ordure  ;  Rouchi  bren  (T or/le, 
ear-wax  ;  beriuux^  snotty  ;  Russ.  brtm^ 
mud,  dirt ;  Bret,  irmn  heskeHy  the  refuse 
or  droppings  of  the  saw,  sawdust.  Bran 
is  the  draff  or  excrement  of  the  COm» 
what  is  cast  out  as  worthless. 

Us  ressemblcnt  le  burctel 

Solonc  l  Ecriture  Divine 

Qui  gtcte  la  blanche  farine 

Fon  de  Uii  et  rctient  le  hren. — Ducange. 

So  Swiss  gaggi,  chaff,  from  gaggiy 
cack.  GacL  breiuy  breun,  stink;  brtanaH^ 
a  dunghill,  w.  brwnt,  nasty. 

Bnach.  —  Brank.  We  have  s  ea 
under  Brace  and  Brake  many  instances 
oi  the  use  of  the  root  brak  in  the  sense 
of  strain,  constrain,  compress.  The  na- 
salisation of  this  root  gives  a  form  bratik 
in  the  same  sense.  Flcnce  the  Sc.  branky 
a  bridle  or  bit ;  to  branky  to  bridle^  to 
restrain.  Tlic  witches'  bi\7riks  was  an 
iron  bit  for  torture ;  Gael  brangy  broMcas, 
a  halter.  The  same  form  becomes  in  It. 
branca,  broHckitty  the  fang  or  claw  of  a 
beast  ;  brar.caglie,  all  manner  of  gripings 
and  dinchings  ;  aniong  masons  and  car- 
penters, all  sorts  of  fastr  un  ;  together  of 
stonework  or  timber  witii  braces  of  lead 
or  iron. — Florio.  BrancarCy  to  gripe,  to 
dutch.  Then  by  comparison  with  daws 
or  arms,  Bret,  brank.  It.  broMCO,  Fr, 
branche,  the  branch  of  a  tree. . 

Brand,  i.  A  mark  made  by  burning. 
<  brmAimrky  brandmakiy  from  braudy 
burning  ;  brennen.  to  burn.  2.  As  ON. 
brandry  G.  brandy  a  burning  fr.ignient  of 
wood.  A  sword  is  called  a  brand  because 
it  glitters  when  waved  about  like  a  flam- 
ing torch.  The  Cid's  sword  on  tlie  same 
principle  was  named  from  Lat. 
tiiio,  a  firebrand. — Diez. 

The  derivation  from  brennen.  to  bunt 
would  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  if  die 
foregoing  meanings  stood  alone.  But  we 
find  It.  brano,  brandcllo,  a  piece  orbit; 
brandore,  a  large  piece  of  an>thing,  a 
torch  or  firebrand;  Fr.  brin,  a  small 
piece  of  anything  ;  brin  A  brin  (as  It. 
brano  a  brano)y  bit  by  bit,  piecemeal ; 
brindelUst  the  twigs  of  a  besom ;  ON. 
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irmmdr^  n.  Srand^  a  stick,  atake^  billet,  as 

well  as  the  blade  of  a  sword.  Thus  the 
brand  in  ON.  tldibrandr^  E.  firebrand, 
m^bt  signify  mereiy  a  pk«e  of  wood  or 
biUwt,  aoa  in  the  sense  of  a  sword-blade 
might  be  exfilained  from  its  likeness  to  a 
stick.  TheconespoadineianninGad.i8 
bnum,  a  fragment,  morsd,  splinter,  which 
with  an  initial  s  becomes  spntnn,  brush- 
wood, tirc-wood.  Sc.  briiiie-ii.'ood,  fire- 
wood, not,  as  Jamieson  explains  it,  from 
AS,  Itryne,  incendium,  but  nrom  the  ibie> 
going  branOf  brin^  brttan. 

Qohyn  thaf  hMl  bdrit  tyk  baftit  bolUs, 

And  hrane-U  Dd  !>rynt  in  bailis. 

To  Brandish. — Brandle.  To  brand- 
ish^ to  make  shmc  with  shaking,  to  shake 
to  ioid  fro  in  the  hand. — Bailey.  Fr. 
drandir,  to  hurl  with  f:reat  force,  to  make 
a  thing  shake  by  the  force  it  is  cast  with, 
to  shine  or  glister  with  a  gentle  shaking  ; 
hnuttUUir,  to  brandle,  duke,  totter,  also 
to  glisten  or  flash. — Cot. 

Commonly  explained  from  the  notion 
of  wavij^  a  brand  or  sword.  But  this  is  i 
too  confined  an  origin  for  so  widely-sprt  id 
a  word.  Manx  bransevy  to  dash,  Kouchi 
krtmeTy  Bret  brttnselh^  Fr.  bransUr, 
branUr,  to  shake. 

Brandy.  Formerly  bratidy-tuinc,  Du. 
brand-'u/ijn,  brandende  wijn,  aqua  ardcns, 
vinum  ardcns.— Kil.  The  inflammable 
spirit  distilled  from  wine.  Du.  brandii^/i, 
flagrans,  urens. — KiL  G.  branniwcin  j 
Le  gebrannter  wein,  distilled  win^  from 
brennnt,  to  burn,  tO  distO  ;  tWMmiMMr, 
distiller. — Marsh. 

Bnmgte.  This  word  has  two  senses, 
apparently  very  distinct  from  each  other, 
though  It  is  not  always  easy  to  draw  an 
undoubted  line  between  them.  1st,  to 
scold,  to  quarrel,  to  bicker  Bailey,  and 
rnd,  as  Fr.  brandillt)\  to  brandle  or 
brandish.  The  It.  brandolare  is  ex- 
plained by  Fiorio,  to  brangU,  to  shake, 
to  shog,  to  totter. 

The  tre  hrangillis,  hoisting  to  the  fall, 
With  top  trinibling,  and  brancliis  sbakand  alL 

D.  V.  50. 

In  this  application  the  word  seems 
direct  from  the  Fr.  branler^  the  spelling 
with  ng  (instead  of  the  nd  in  brandle) 
being  an  attempt  to  represent  the  nasal 
sound  of  the  Fr.  //.  In  the  same  way  the 
Fr.  bransUy  a  round  dance,  became 
brangU  or  brawl  in  E. ;  It.  bra$Ua,  a 
French  brawl  or  branglc. — Fl. 

From  the  sense  of  shaking  probably 
arose  that  of  throwing  into  dfindcr,  put- 
ting to  confusion. 


BRASE  9S 

Thus  was  this  usurper's  faction  branch- J,  tliL-n 
bound  up  again,  and  afterward  divided  again  by 
want  of  worth  in  BsUol  tbdr  head.— Home  in 

Jam. 

To  embnim^lt',  to  confuse,  perplex,  con- 
found. The  sense  of  a  quarrel  may  be 
derived  from  the  idea  of  confusion,  or  m 
that  sense  bramgU  may  be  a  direct  imita- 
tion  of  the  noise  of  persons  quarrelling, 
as  a  nasalised  form  01  the  Piedm.  bntgaUf 
to  vo>  ifcrat;-.  ni.ilcc  an  outcry. 

Brase. — Braaer. — Braail^  To  bnise 
meat  is  to  pass  it  over  hot  coals ;  a 
bnuer,  a  pan  of  hot  coals.  It.  braetOf 
bracia,  brai^ia,  Fr.  braise-.  Port.  bra::a, 
live  coals,  glowing  embers  ;  brazeiro^  a 
pan  of  ooak. 

The  word  bn'sil,  brasil,  was  in  use 
before  tlie  discovery  of  America  in  the 
sense  of  a  bright  red  dye,  the  colour  of 
braise  or  hot  coals,  and  the  name  of 
Brazil  was  given  because  a  dyewood, 
supplying  a  more  convenient  source  of 
the  colour  than  hitherto  known,  was 
found  there.  *  A  c|ual  ap^ora  sc  chama 
do  lirasil  por  caso  do  pao  verniillio  que 
della  vem : '  which  at  present  is  called 
Brasil  on  account  of  the  red  wood  which 
comes  from  thence. — Dc  Croes,  Chron. 
de  Don  Emanud  in  Marsh.  Tne  name 
of  Santa  Cruz  having  been  originally 
given  to  the  country,  De  Barros  considers 
it  an  eminent  triumph  of  the  devil  that 
the  name  of  that  holy  wood  ^oold  have 
l)een  superseded  by  the  name  of  a  WOOd 
used  in  dyeing  cloths. 

In  the  Oualonian  tari&  of  tbe  13th 
century  the  word  is  very  common  in  the 
fonns  brasil^  brazil^  bresil. 

La  ai-}cni  rooU  garance  et  waide 
Kt  ti  esil  ct  aliin  ct  giaine 
Dont  jou  gaaing  mes  dns  et  laine. 
Midid.  Chran.  du  Rm  GnilL  d'AngL  fai  Msnh. 

Diez  seems  to  put  the  cart  before  the 
horse  in  deriving  the  word  from  ON. 
brasUf  to  braze  or  lute,  to  solder  iron,  it 
is  more  likely  derived  from  the  roaring 
sound  of  flame.  G.  brausen,  pnuse/n,  to 
roar,  to  crackle ;  AS.  brasiiian^  to  brustU^ 
era  ode,  hum.— Lye.  Sw.  brasea^  friire 
fracas,  to  make  display  ;  Milan,  brascil, 
to  kindle,  set  on  fire. — Diez.  Gris.  brasca^ 
sparks.  Sw.  brasa,  to  blaze,  also  as  a 
noun,  a  roaring  fire.  Fr.  embraser,  to 
set  on  fire  ;  Wallon.  bruzi,  braise,  hot 
ashes ;  Picid.  brus^^  It.  bruciare^  Fr, 
brmier^  br^Urt  to  bum.  E.  bntsHe,  to 
crackle,  to  make  a  noise  like  straw  or 
small  wood  in  burning,  to  rustle. — Halli- 
wdl.  Fr,  bruirtf  to  murmur,  make  a 
nols^  and  bruir^  brouir,  to  bom.— 
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Roquefort.  'E  tut  son  corps  arder  ct 
^mrir.*— Rayn. 

Brass.-  Bronze,  a!^.  hru  x.  from  being 
used  in  the  brazin<^  or  solUenng  of  iron. 
ON.  bras,  iioldcr,  especially  that  used  in 
the  workii»  of  iron ;  at  drasa,  fcmimi- 
nare,  to  solder.  The  verb  is  prn1)ably 
derived  from  ti»c  brasc^  or  jj^lowmg  coals 
over  which  the  soldering  is  done;  Fr. 
braser  rargettt,  le  rcpasscr  im  peu  sur  la 
braise. — CoU  The  same  correspondence 
is  seen  between  It  Arwt«f,  burning  coals, 
brouzacchiarc,  to  carbonado,  as  rashers 
upon  quick  burning  coals,  bronsare,  to 
braze,  to  copper,  and  bnmsoy  brass,  pan- 
mctal. — Flono. 

Brat.  A  rat^.  a  contemptuous  name 
for  a  young  child. — B.iilcy.  as.  brat,  a 
cloak,  a  chwrt.  W.  brat,  a  rag.  Gael. 
brat,  a  mantle,  apron,  cloth;  brat<u/i,  a 
banner.  A  brat  is  commonly  used  for  a 
child's  pinafore  in  many  nuts  of  Eng- 
l.md.  I'l.D.  <:!akki'r'bdficheH,2i  slabber- 
ing-bib.  For  the  application  to  a  child 
compare  Bret,  intf,  pil,  a  rag  ;  tmfem  ot 
pifen  (in  the  feminine  form),  a  contempt- 
uous name  for  a  woman,  a  slut.  So  also 
Lap.  slibro,  a  rag ;  neita  slibro  {tuita, 
girl),  a  little  girl. 

Brattice.— Bartizan.  A  hratticc  is  a 
fence  of  boards  in  a  mine  or  round  dan- 
eerous  machinery,  from  Sc.  bred,  O.  brett, 
l)u.  berd,  a  plank  or  board,  as  lattice,  a 
frame  of  laths,  from  Fr.  latte^  a  lath. 

A  brtHsi  or  brHagt  is  then  a  parapet, 
in  the  first  instance  of  boards,  and  in  a 
latinised  shape  it  is  applied  to  any  boarded 
atnicture  of  defence,  a  wooden  tower,  a 
parapet,  a  testudo  or  temporary  roof  to 
cover  an  attack,  «S:c.  Sc.  hrcttys,  a  forti- 
fication.— Jam.  Betrax  of  a  walle  {hrc- 
tawtf  bretays\  propugnaculum.— Pr.  Pm. 
It.  bf'rtiSi.r,  baltrcsca,  a  kind  of  rampart 
or  fence  of  war  made  upon  towers ;  a 
Uock'house. — ^Altieri.  Fr.  bnUque^  bre- 
UsfUit  bretcsche,  a  portal  of  defence  in  the 
rampire  of  a  town.— Cot. 

Du.TP  tcstudinfs  qu;is  GaiHce  biutru  'i,-'  .TpjTel- 
1.t:u.  -NIath  I'aris.  A.D.  1224.  Circiiiiirunt  ci- 
viutein  castellis  ct  turhbus  Ugneis  et  terUstAtij. 
Hist  Ptaana  ia  Mur.  A.D.  1156. 

A  wooden  defence  of  the  foregoing  de- 
scription round  the  dock  of  a  ship,  or  on 
the  top  of  a  wall,  was  called  by  the 
Norsemen  vig-gyrdilly  a  battle-girdle. 
*  Med  endilongum  banom  var  umbuiz  a 
husum  uppi,  reistr  upp  bord-vidr  a  utan- 
verdom  tnaulconi  sva  sem  viggyrdlat 
varri.'  Along  the  town  things  were  pre- 
pared up  on  the  houses,  boarding  being 
raised  up  out  on  the  roofs  like  the  battle 
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rampire  on  board  a  ship. — Sverris  Saga, 
275. 

Then  as  parapets  and  battlements 
naturally  took  the  shape  of  projections  on 
the  top  of  a  building;  the  term  Anetaeitf 

was  applied  to  projecting  turrets  OT  die 
like  beyond  the  face  of  the  wall. 

Un  possosfur  dun  htritaj^c — ne  peut  faire 
trcteii/iics,  bouturcs,  saillics,  ni  autn-s  choseSMT 
la  rue  au  pn-judicc  dc  m;s  vuisins. —  Due. 

Now  this  is  precisely  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  B.  bartisan;  '  the  small  over- 
hanging turrets  which  project  from  the 
angles  or  the  parapet  on  the  top«of  a 
tower.' — HaL 

That  the  t^^^  n  CoIourS  be  pOt  tlw  J«r*> 

tiscnf  of  the  steeple. — Jam. 

The  word  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of 
a  fence  of  stone  or  wood.  Jam.  Supu  It 
may  accordingly  be  explained  as  a  cor- 
ruption q{  braiticinx^brettysingy  baitismg^ 
equivalent  to  the  Du.  kfnrauritigt^  ooas- 
satio,  contignatio. — ^KiL 

Brave.   See  Brag. 

Brawl.    I.  A  kind  of  dance.  Fr. 

brainlc,  branle,  from  brmUtr,  tO  shake. 

See  Brandish,  Brangle. 

2.  A  dispute  or  squabble.  Certainly 
from  the  confused  noise,  whether  con- 
tracted from  brabble,  as  scrawl  from 
scrabble,  or  whether  it  be  from  Fr.  brailler^ 
frequentative  oi  brairc,  to  cry,  as  criailler 
o{  crier.  Swiss  (^n/rtTc,  deblatcrare, /5r<i</- 
Ute^  strepitus  hnguarum.  —  Deutsch. 
Mundart  3.  368.  Dan.  MiA!r,  to  talk 
much  and  high ;  at  btalle  op,  to  scold 
and  make  a  disturbance ;  vraaU^  to 
bawl,  squall,  roar.  Gael.  braodJtlach^ 
brawhng,  noise,  discord;  braoilich^  a 
loud  noise.  The  term  bt\r:rl  i*;  also  ap- 
plied to  the  jioise  of  broken  water,  as  a 
/'/(/..'////J.'' brook.    See  Bray. 

Erawn.  The  muscular  part  of  the 
body.  It.  brano.  brandUlo^  broMdone^ 
any  piece,  cob,  luncheon,  or  collop  ot 
flesh  violently  pulled  away  from  the 
whole. —  FL  OHG. brdto (acc.  braton),  Kris. 
braede,  braeye,  a  lump  of  flesh,  flesh  of  a 
leg  of  pork,  calf  of  the  leg. — Diez.  KiL 
Prov.  bradoii,  brazon,  braott,  OFr.  braton^ 
Lorraine  bravon.  a  lump  of  flesh,  the 
buttocks,  muscular  parts  of  the  body; 
Wall,  breyott,  a  lump,  breyon  d'chaur, 
bribe  de  viande,  bas  morceau  de  viande 
fraiche,  breyon  de  gambes,  the  calf  of  the 
leg. — Remade.  W  cstj)hal.  bran,  Cologne 
broden,  calf  of  the  leg,  buttock ;  Sc  brand , 
calf  of  the  leg ;  Sp.  brahon  for  bradon,  a 
patch  of  cloth.  OFr.  esbraoner,  It. 
sbranare,  to  tear  piorrmeal.    See  Prand. 

To  Bray.— Braid.    Many  kinds  of 
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loud  harsh  noise  are  represented  by  the 
syllable  brm,  Srm,  with  or  without  m  final 

¥t.  braire,  to  bray  like  an  ass,  ba\yl, 
yell,  or  cry  out  loudly ;  bruire,  to  rumble, 
rustle,  crash,  to  sound  very  loud  and 
very  harshly;  brugkr^  to  bellow,  yell, 
roar,  and  n^ce  a  nideous  noise.— ^Tot 
Prov.  bruMtr^  to  roar  or  bdknr. 

Gr.  ^nxi-t,  to  crash,  roar,  rattle,  re- 
sound ;  i^i'xvy  to  roar.  on.  bntk,  crash, 
noise  ;  vapmm^ak,  the  clash  of  arms ; 
Dan.  brage^  to  crash,  crackle ;  E.  bray^ 
applied  to  loud  harsh  noises  of  noany 
kiMSy  as  tfie  voioe  of  the  ass,  the  sound 
of  anus,  &c. 

Heard  ye  the  din  of  battle  bray  f 
With  a  terminal  d  we  have  Prov. 
irmdirf^aidar^xoerfi  Poet  ArodSir,  to 
cry  ouL  to  bawl,  to  roar  as  the  sea.  OK. 
to  AnM£  ah-aidf  upbraid,  to  cry  out, 

iiialri>  n  ^jft^niiaiMy  fO  SCotdr 

Q«oth  Berjra  lo  die  sajsoalait  UmI  ys  sae 
honditass 

Orwtethmloflfaidlt,  orvlittlunelteMe? 

Tlre^^  nch  quodl  Ae  serjauntis  it  vaylith  mci  it 

trttde  (thnsfi  no  use  crying  out) 
WbbasysaDMtsaiiiilBwlMdisriewoii  or  nn. 

Chaucer. 

Then  as  things  done  on  a  sudden  or 
with  violence  are  accompanied  by  noise, 
we  find  the  verb  to  bray  or  braid  used  to 
eqwess  any  kind  of  sudden  or  violent 
araoB,  to  rush,  to  start,  to  snatch. 

-^^o  l)lu";!''ranfl  boblMl  fra  the  North  braying 
(ian  oer  the  foreschip  in  the  baksail  ding. — D.'V. 

Sjme  stikkis  dry  to  kyndill  there  about  Uud  is, 
Qofam  an  fa  flame  Ite  bldi  Of  1^  Ml#r^<///. 

D.  V. 

i.  e  starts  cradding  up. 
The  oip  was  untoeriJ,  dM  swoid  was  out 

ybrayid. — Berjti. 

A  forgyt  knyflf  but  baid  he  bradis  out.— Wal- 
lace IX.  145. 

But  when  as  I  did  out  of  slope  ahray. — ^F.  Q. 
TTic  miller  is  a  per'lous  man  he  seide 
And  if  that  he  out  of  his  slcpe  abreide 
He  might  don  us  both  a  villany. — Chaucer. 

The  ON.  bragd  is  explained  motus 
quiUbti  tHtriors  mi  tragdi^  instantane- 
ously, at  once,  as  OE.  a/  «  mM, 

His  bow  he  haddcn  taken  rii^ht 

And  at  a  braid  he  gun  it  bende.— R.  R. 

OH.  mt^^mibragd^  a  wink,  twinkling  of 
die  eye.  Then,  as  the  notion  of  turning 
is  often  connected  with  swiftness  of  mo- 
tion, to  braid  acquiies  the  sense  of  bend, 
turn,  twist,  plait. 

And  wkhalnstf  ItsnqrtaMtek— ] 

in  Jam. 
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On  syde  he  IfMiEr  Ibr  to«aOh«w  tf»  dint— > 

D.  V.  in  Jam. 

ON.  bregda,  to  braid  the  hair,  weave 
nets,  &c  The  ON.  bra^^  also  applied 
to  the  gestines  by  which  an  individual 
is  characterised,  and  hence  also  to  the 
lineaments  of  his  countenance,  explain- 
ing a  very  obscure  application  of  the  E. 
braid.  Bread,  appearance — Bailey;  to 
braidf  to  pretend,  to  resemble. — Hal. 
To  pretend  is  to  assume  the  appearance 
and  manners  of  another.  *  Ye  braid  of 
the  miller's  dog,'  you  have  the  manners 
of  the  miller^  dog.  To  #r»A/  of  one% 
father,  to  have  the  lineaments  of  one's 
father,  to  resemble  him.  ON,  bragr^ 
gcstus,  mos;  at  braga  efiir  Hmtm^  to 
imitate  or  resemble  one.  N.  hnM^  kuidy 
soft ;  braa^  to  resemble. 

On  the  same  principle  may  be  explain- 
ed a  passage  m  Shakespeare,  which  has 
given  much  trouble  to  commentators. 

Since  Frenchmen  are  so  braid, 
Itoiywbowlll,  rnUfeaaddlaamald. 

The  meaning  is  sunply,'  since  such  are 
the  manners  of  Frenchmen,  &c.* 

To  Bray.  2.  To  rub  or  grind  down 
in  a  mortar.  Sp.  bregar,  to  work  up 
paste  or  dough,  to  knead;  Prov.  Cat. 
bregar^  to  rub ;  Fr.  broyer^  Bret  braee^  to 
bray  in  a  mortar,  w.  breuan,  a  mill,  a 
brake  for  hemp  or  flax.    See  Brake. 

Breach.  AS.  brice,  Fr.  brtche^  breach 
or  brack  in  a  wan,  &c — Cot  From  the 
verb  to  break. 

Bread,   on.  brand.   G.  brot. 

To  Break.  Goth,  brikan^  brak^  G. 
brecJuHy  Lat  frangert^  /ractus;  Gr. 
pr;yi/tf/i4,  to  break,  paicoc,  a  rag ;  Fin.  rik' 
koa,  to  break,  to  tear ;  Bret,  regi^  rogi^  to 
break,  to  tear ;  rog^  a  rent. 

The  origin  is  doubtless  a  representation 
of  the  noise  made  by  a  hard  thing  break- 
ing. In  like  manner  the  word  tradk  it 
used  both  to  represent  the  noise  of  a 
fracture,  and  to  signify  the  fracture  itself, 
or  the  permanent  eflfects  of  it.  The  same 
relation  is  seen  between  Lat.  fragor^  a 
loud  noise,  and  Jrangere^  to  break ;  Fr. 
fracasy  a  crash,  disturbance,  and  fracaS" 
sery  to  break.  The  Lat  crepo  and  I. 
crash  are  used  to  signify  both  the  noise 
made  in  breaking  and  the  fracture  itself. 

The  Swiss  has  kraiseh^  to  smack  or 
crack,  braUekg^  a  biaci^  faicadiy  or 

wound. 

Bream.  A  broad-sh;^d  fresh-water 
fish,  cyprinus  latus.  Fr.  brame^  Du« 
braessenu  Swiss  MiAnl^,  itt>fisyoinedfy 
iM^d. 
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AS.  h90tit  Goth,  bnuitj  Du. 

borsf.  Perhaps  the  original  meaning 
may  be  a  chest.  Prov.  bntt,  bruc^  brusc^ 
ids/t  Imst,  body;  br&ttia,  tnuHa^  a  box. 

BreaUi.  as.  bnpth^  an  odour,  scent, 
breath.  Originally  probai3ily  the  word 
aigi^ficd  steuo,  vapour,  as  Irw^^ 

The  caller  winr  in  rnvp  is  sought 

Mens  bivtking  breisU  to  cuie. — Hume  in  Jam. 

*  See  Broth. 

brages;  ON.  ^r<7>t,  hrcrkur ;  It.  brache; 
Prov.  brtu^a^braias  OFr.  brogues,  braits. 
The  origin  is  the  root  #ru/l  m  the  leue 
of  ftntining,  binding,  fastening;  the  ori- 
gin^  breeches  being  (as  it  must  be  sup- 
posed) a  bandage  wrapped  round  the  hips, 
aod  brought  beneath  between  the  legs. 
Hence  the  Lat.  subligar^  sublii^^aculutn, 
from  ligarCy  to  bini  Picdm.  bruga, 
hnau  a  cramp-iron  for  holding  things 
together,  a  horse's  twitch ;  Ft.  braie, 
braies,  a  twitch  for  a  horse,  bandage  or 
tnm  for  a  nqitiir^  dout  Ibr  a  child, 
drawers.  Bnu^  a  gfadlA— GL  I^dflfe 
and  Tatian. 

The  Bntek  (Pwr,^9ragiair,'  bra  to) 
WMf  be  explained  as  the  part  covered  by 
the  breeches,  but  more  probably  the  E. 
term  designates  the  part  on  which  a  boy 
is  breeched  or  flogged,  a  word  formed 
from  the  sound  of  a  loud  smack.  Swiss 
braisch,  a  smack,  the  sound  of  a  blow 
with  the  flat  hand,  or  the  blow  itself; 
briUschen,  to  smack ;  brcitscher^  an  in- 
stnmient  for  smacking,  a  fly-flap,  &c. 
a  diaL  ^tikamSa^fHUdun^hrtUchen, 
to  lay  one  on  a  bench  and  strike  him 
with  a  flat  board :  Du.  bridsen^  de  bridse 
gevetty  wui  4t  bridse  slaan^  xyligogio 
castigare.— Biglotton.  Pl.D.  britze^  an 
instrument  of  laths  for  smacking  on  the 
breech ;  einem  cU  britze  geveUj  to  strike 
one  on  the  Ixeech  to  mat  n  snacks 
(klatschet). 

In  like  manner  it  is  not  improbable 
Aat  Fr.  fesses,  the  breech  or  DUttocks, 
instead  of  being  derived  from  LatyErxwj, 
cloven,  as  commonly  explained,  may  be 
from  me  verb  fesser^  to  breech,  to  scourge 
on  the  buttocks  (Cot.),  corresponding  to 
O.  ,fitzenf  peiischen,  and  e.  to  feUe  or 
fuMtf  to  whip^  taram  analogous  to  B. 
switch,  representi]^  the  sound  of  a  blow. 

Breese.  Fr.  brise^  a  cool  wind.  It. 
kntsa^  chillness  or  sluvering,  a  cold  and 
windy  mist  or  frost;  bressare^  to  be 
onisty  and  cold,  i^nndy  withal|  also  to 
chill  and  shiver  with  cold. 


BREW 

The  (Migin  is  the  imitation  of  a  rust* 
ling  noise,  as  by  the  Sc.  brissU,  properly 
to  crackle,  then  to  broil,  to  fry;  Swiss 
Rom.  brire^  to  rattle  (as  hail),  sinuner, 
murmur — Vocab.  de  Vaud. ;  bn'soler,  bre- 
soUr,  to  roast,  to  fry:  Pos  fui  bresole,  the 
singing  bone. — Gl  G€n6w.  Then  from  a 
simmering,  twittering  sound  the  term  is 
applied  to  shivering,  trembling,  as  in  the 
case  of  twiUir,  which  signifies  in  tiie 
first  instance  a  continuous  broken  sound, 
and  is  then  used  in  the  sense  of  tremb- 
ling. We  have  thus  It.  brisdare^  brez- 
zarCy  to  shiver  for  cold.  Compue  OS. 
griil,  chilly,  with  It.  grillare,  to  simmer, 
tx. griiier,  to  crackle,  broil,  Uu. griiUn, 
to  shiver.— Halma. 

Breeze. — Briss. — Brist.  The  ashes 
and  cinders  sold  by  the  London  dustmen 
for  brickmaking  are  known  by  tbe  name 
of  bnvcr.  In  other  parts  of  England  the 
term  bnss  or  brisf  is  in  use  for  dust,  rub- 
bish. Briss  and  buttons^  sheep's  drop- 
pings; bruss^  the  dry  spines  of  furze 
broken  off.  ( ',!.  Picdm.  brass/,  oris, 

the  otlal  ot  hay  and  straw  in  feedinz 
cattle;  Sp*broza^  remains  of  leaves,  bark 
of  trees,  and  other  rubbish  ;  Fr.  bris, 
d/brisy  rubbish;  bris  de  charbon^  coal- 
dust  ;  bresiUesy  bnHtttt,  little  bits  ofwood 
— Bern  ;  briser,  to  break,  burst,  crush, 
bruise ;  Bret  bruzun,  a  crum,  morsel ;  G. 

a  crum ;  Do.  brifsemy  brnseUn, 
to  bray,  to  crush ;  Gael  brisy  brisd,  brtsf, 
to  breaJc;  Dan.  briste^  to  burst,  break, 
fail.    See  Brick,  Bruise. 

Breeze. — Briae.  G.  breme,  bremse, 
AS.  britnuT,  briosa,  a  gadfly,  from  the 
buzzing  or  bizzing  (as  it  is  pronounced  in 
the  N.  of  E.)  sound  wi!^  wmdi  tfw  gsdfly 
heralds  his  attack. 

A  fierce  loud  buzzing  breeze,  their  stings  draw 
blood. 

And  drive  tbe  cattle  gartding  through  tbe  wood* 


As  AS.  brimsuy  G.  brtmttt  PO<at  to  0» 

hrummen,  Fris.  brimme,  to  hum,  so  AS. 
briosay  E,  breeze^  are  related  to  Prov. 
bruziry  to  murmur,  to  tVMVad,  Swiss 
Rom.  brison,  breson,  noiM^  VBtuxuait^ 
Russ.  briosat\  to  busi. 

Sd  Brow.  The  origin  of  tfie  woid  is 
shown  by  the  Mid. Lat.  forms,  brasiarey 
bradartf  braxarej^x,  brasser,  to  brew, 
from  4fWflf,  JfwraMM,  OFlr.  ^fwr,  bnntsc^ 
^r^/r,  Gael.  braich,\\'.  <^r(7ff,  sprouted  corn^ 
malt.  So  ON.  bruggOy  Sw.  bryggay  to 
brew,  from  AS.  brug.  malt;  ^ Srugy  po- 
lenta.'— GL  AS.  in  Schilter. 

The  Teutonic  verbs,  O.  brauen^  Dit. 
brouweuy  e.  brcwj  are  in  like  manner 
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from  a  form  similar  to  WalL  drd,  h-aUf 
Walacb.  draA?,  malt. 

If  the  foregoing  were  not  so  clear,  a 
satisfacton.'  origin  might  hnvc  been  found 
in  W.  btrwif  to  boil,  the  equivalent  of 
lat  ftrvtrty  tvluaDce  herw^  berwedd^  a 
boiling,  and  berweddu,  to  brew.  Gael 
inuth^  to  boil,  and  ODu.  MttUm^  to 
brew.— Kil. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Gr.  jSpaCw, 
fipa99^,  to  boil,  would  correspond  in  like 
ouancr  to  the  Fr.  Grosser,  which  however 
ii  UMfoubtedKr  frooi  Sfwctf  malt* 

Bk«wis.    See  Brodu 

Bribe.  Fr.  dn'df  de  pain,  a  lump  of 
bread ;  bridtr^  to  beg  one's  bread,  collect 
bits  of  fsod.  Hence  OE.  bribour^  a  beg- 
gar, a  rogue;  It.  birbante^  birbone^  a 
cheat,  a  rogue,  with  transposition  of 
tfatr. 

A  bribe  is  now  Mily  used  in  the  meta- 
phorical sense  of  a  sop  to  stop  the  mouth 
of  some  one,  a  gift  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
tuning  an  undue  compliance. 

The  origin  of  the  word  is  the  w.  briivOy 
to  break;  Ifriw^  broken,  a  fragment; 
lira  kfiWm  hrokiBW  bread.  Rondu  brife^ 
a  Imqi  of  iicead.<— 'H^art. 

Brick.  A  piece  of  burnt  clay. — Thom- 
son. The  radical  meaning  is  simply  a 
bil^  a  fragment,  being  one  of  the  numer- 
ous words  derived  from  break.  Lang. 
brico^  or  briso,,  a  crum;  bruou,  a  little 
faft;  Mcmnujha,  to  break  to  pieces; 
bricaJiCj  a  crum,  little  bit,  corresponding 
•n  OE.  hrocaly,  broken  victuals.  AS.  brict^ 
iracturc,  fragment,  hia/ts  bricc,  a  bit  of 
bread.  In  some  pafts  of  France  brique 
is  still  used  in  this  sense,  brique  de pain^ 
a  lump  of  bread. — Diez.  Jarique^  frag- 
aoH  of  anything  btohenir-CS.  Cin€y. 
Brie§tmHy  a  quoat  of  stone. — Cot.  It. 
briccia^  any  jot  or  cnsm,  a  coUop  or  slice 
of  something. — FL 

Bridsi-.MdaL  Goth.  ^ntfOr,  daugh- 
ter-in-law; OHG.  brdt^  sponsa,  conjux, 
narus;  G.  braut,  bride,  w.  priod^  ap- 
propriate, fit,  appropriated,  owned ;  also 
married,  a  married  man  or  woman; 
priodaSy  a  wedding;  pHod-fab,  a  bride- 
groom (mab=son);  hriod-Jerch^  a  bride 
OMfchaBcmid).  Pnodi,  to  appropriate; 
frioAfTy  a  proprietor.  Dicfcnbach  com- 
pares Lat  prtvuSf  one's  ornn^privaius, 
appropriate,  pecttHar. 

Brtdegrocm^  AS.  bryd-guma,  the  newly- 
nurried  man;  gxtma^  a  man.  Bridal^ 
for  bride-aUf  AS.  bryd-eeUe^  the  marriage 
fesst,  dm  die  maniage  itielC   So  in 

OSw.  fastningar-oly  graf-cl^  arf-ily  the 
feast  of  cipouaalsy  of  burial,  of  mccesiioii 
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to  the  dead ;  from  the  last  of  whicb*  £• 
dial,  arvalj  funeral. 
Bridg«.— AS.  bri^j  a  kriicke;  OSw. 

bro,  brygga,  as  so,  sugga^  a  sow,  bo,  bygga^ 
to  prepare,  gno^gnuega^  to  rub.  The  Sw. 
bro  is  appUed  not  oi^  to  a  bridge,  but  to  a 
paved  road,  beaten  way ;  Dan.  brOy  bridge^ 
pier,  jetty,  pavement ;  brolegge,  to  pave. 
'  Han  l«Et  broa  twa  rastin  af  Tiwcde,'  he 
made  two  leagues  of  road  through  the 
forest  of  Tiwcde.  — Ihre.  At  Hamburg  a 
paviour  is  called  j/«rM-^/YX^<irr.  PoL^fMi*, 
pavement ;  Lith.  tntku^y  pavement, 
stone-brid^;  krukkotiy  to  ^ye\hrukktiy 
to  press ;  tbrukkti,  to  press  in,  imprint. 
The  original  sense  thus  seems  to  be  to 
ram,  to  stamp. 

Bridle,  as.  bridelj  OHG.  brittilyprttil ; 
Fr.  bride.  Perhaips  this  may  be  one  of 
the  cases  in  which  the  derivation  of  the 
word  has  been  obscured  by  the  insertion 
of  an  r.  on.  bitilly  Dan.  bidsel,  a  bridle, 
from  bity  the  part  which  the  horse  bites  or 
holds  in  his  mouth. 

So  It.  bri'fonica,betottica,hciovi\  ;  bni- 
licame^  buiicatne,  boiling  up ;  brocoHere^ 
B.  huckUr;  ON.  truskr  and  teslr,  a 
bush;  Du.  broosekmt^  B.  tmtUiuj  I. 
groom,  .\S.  ginna. 

Brief.  From  Lat.  breve  or  brevisy  a 
summary  or  any  short  writing.  Applied 
especially  to  a  letter  or  command,  to  the 
king's  writs.  In  the  G.  briej  it  has  been 
appropriated  to  die  sense  of  an  epistle 
or  letter.  In  E.  it  is  applied  to  the  letter 
of  the  Archbishop  or  similar  official 
authorising  a  collection  for  any  purpose ; 
to  the  summary  of  instructions  given  to  a 
barrister  for  the  defence  of  his  client. 

DicUinte  legationis  suie  brevtm. — Ducange. 

Brier,  as.  brar^  brere^  but  probably 
from  the  Normans.   In  the  patois  of 

Normandy  the  word  briere  is  stiH  pre- 
served (Patois  de  Bray).  Fr.  bruyere,  a 
heath,  from  Bret,  brugy  bruky  w.  grug^ 
Gael,  fraochy  Grisons  oruchy  brutgy  heath. 
It.  brughieray  a  heath  ;  brughera,  thick 
brakes  of  high-^own  ferns. — Flor.  Mid. 
Lat.  bmarntmy  a  heath,  hum  land 
rough  with  brambles  and  bushes^Dac. 

Brig.  A  two-masted  vessel.  Pro- 
bably contracted  from  briganiine,  Sp. 
bergoMiitufy  a  brig  or  hrigantine^  two- 
masted  vessel.  -  Neumann. 

Brigade.  A  division  of  an  army,  from 
Fr.  brigadey  and  that  from  It  kngata,  a 
company,  troop,  crew,  brood,  irowir* 
si  in  brigaiCy  to  meet  together. 

The  Prov.  has  briguery  in  the  sense  of 
Fr.  fragfer^  to  circulate,  consort  with. 
*  Mes  se  a  lorvir  als  vwcns  hornet  e  • 
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brigHor  ab  lor.'  He  set  himself  to  serve 
menof  merft^and  to  sMOciate  with  them. 

The  primary  meaning  of  Sp.  bregar^  It. 
brigare^  seems  to  be  to  exert  force  ;  brc- 
gar  el  arcOy  to  bend  a  bow  ;  It.  brigare, 
to  strive  for,  to  shift  for  widt care,  labour, 
and  diligence,  briga^  necessary  business. 
— Florio.  Brigata.  then,  would  be  a  set 
of  people  engaged  m  a  common  occupa- 
tion. 

Brigand.  —  Brigantine.  —  Brigan- 
dine.  It  briga^  strife,  Mid.Lat.  brigUy 
jurgiaf  rixa,  pugna. — Due.  It.  brigare^ 
to  strive,  brawl,  combat.  Probably  then 
it  was  in  the  sense  of  skirmishers  that 
the  name  of  brigand  was  given  to  oeitain 
]^[ht-armcd  foot-soldiers,  frequently  men- 
tioned by  Froissart  and  his  contempora- 
ries. A  Latin  glossary  quoted  by  Du- 
cange  has  'Veles,  bri^mU,  c'est  une 
mani6re  de  gens  d'armes  courant  et  apcrt 
ill  pid.'  *  Cum  4  miUibus  peditum  arma- 
toram,  duobiis  miOibus  brigtmhtm  et 
ducentis  eauitibus.'— Chron.  a.d.  1351, 
in  Due.  Tney  were  also  called  brigancii 
or  brigantini.  '  Bhganciis  et  balestra- 
riis  Ai^s^Uci*  castodiam  castri  mtmiendi 
ieser\'avit.' 

The  passage  from  the  sense  of  a  light- 
armed  soldier  to  tint  of  a  man  pillaging 
on  his  own  account,  is  easily  undentood. 

In  the  time  of  the  bataile  (of  Agincourt)  the 
brigauntis  of  the  Frenach  took  the  kyi^gis  car- 
riage tad  kd  ft  swift— Gqignn«k  stsu 

It  br^wUet  a  pirate,  rover  either  by  sea 

or  land. —  Flor.  A  similar  chanj^c  has 
taken  place  in  the  meaning  of  the  It. 
ma/atiartni,  in  later  times  a  robber  or 
highway-man,  but  classed  by  Thomas  of 
Walsingham  with  the  Brigands  as  a 
species  of  horse-soldier. 

Rcdncttti  Qst  QTgo  eft  cwtmi  cootfHo  deinon- 

Stratus  BrigantiHorum  moresemivcstitus  gi^stans 
sagittas  bieves  qualiter  utuntur  equites  illarum 
paitfaUB  qol  MMuiiMmi  dieantor.— Doe. 

From  brigante^  in  the  sense  of  a  rob- 
ber, It.  brigandare,  to  rob,  to  rove,  to 
play  the  pirate  or  thief  at  sea,  and  hence 
WiMaumiu,  a  small  light  pinnace  pro- 
per for  giving  chase  or  fightmg— Hailey  ; 
a  vessel  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
piracy. 

A  brigatuiifw  was  a  kind  of  scale 
armour,  also  called  briganders^  from 
being  worn  by  the  light  troops  called 
Brigmds.  A  Breton  nossary  quoted  by 
Ducange  has  *  Briganainou,  Gall,  brigan- 
ditu,  I^t.  squamma ;  inde  squammatus, 
ome  de  brigandine.' 

The  sense  of  strife  or  combat  express- 
ed by  briga  is  a  particular  case  of  the 


general  notion  of  exertion  of  force.  See 
Brake.  In  the  same  way  to  strive  is,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  exert  one's  focce  in 
the  attempt  to  do  somethingr.  and,  second-* 
ariK',  to  contend  with  another. 

Bright.— Brimant  Goth,  bairkis, 
clear,  manifest  ;  ON.  biartr,  as.  btor/it, 
bright ;  bearhtm^  brahtnty  bryhtm^  a  glit- 
tering, twinkling,  moment.  Bav.  bracht, 
clang,  sound,  noise.^SchmdIer.  OHG. 
Praht,  pracht,  clear  sound,  outer}',  tumult, 
and,  at  a  later  period,  splendour.  The  £• 
bright  itsdf  was  fofmerly  applied  to 
sounds. 

H.'o  —  cnnc:  so  sdiillc*  and  so  hrikie 
Tliat  lar  and  ner  me  hit  jlierde.— - 

Owl  and  Ntghtiagda,  1654. 

AS.    btti^ktitutf  strcpere*  Beownl^ 

2315, 

Ijeod  wses  asungeo 
Gleomannes  gyd, 
Gamen  cell  Mtah 
AnhUMr  bene  swfig. 

The  lay  was  sung,  the  gleemanrs  song,  the 

sport  grew  high,  the  bench-notes  resounded. 

In  like  manner  the  k",.  prahlen  signifies 
in  the  tirsi  instance  to  speak  with  a  loud 
voice,  to  cry,  and  secondly*  to  glitter,  to 
shine.— .\clelung.  The  origin  of  both 
these  words  is  the  imitative  root  brag^ 
^<7^,  representing  a  sodden  noise.  Swab. 
bragen^  brdgen^  briegm^  to  oy*— Schmid; 
OE.  bmy,  braid. 

The  phenomena  from  whence  all  repre- 
sentative words  are  immediately  taken 
must  of  course  belong  to  the  class  which 
addresses  itself  to  the  ear,  and  we  find 
accordingly  that  the  words  expressiiqf 
attributes  of  light  are  commonly  derived 
from  those  of  sound.  So  G.  hell,  clear, 
transparent,  from  hail,  a  sound,  clangour. 
The  Ir.  glbr^  a  noise,  voice,  speech, 
glbram,  to  sound,  show  the  origin  of  I. at. 
claruSf  clear,  with  respect  either  to  sound 
or  colonr,  and  the  X.  Hnkle^  that  of  Fr. 
etincelUj  a  spark.  From  ON.  glamm^ 
glatftr,  X\x\x\\i\}9,.  glatnra,  to  resound,  may 
be  explained  ^lavtpi,  ghtter,  splendour, 
glampCy  to  shine,  corresponding  to  the 
Gr.  Xfi/xirw,  Xa/iTrpof.  Du.  scftateren, 
sciuUren.  to  make  a  loud  noise,  to 
shriek  with  laughter,  sehUerem^  to  shine, 
to  glisten.  In  Fin.  there  are  many 
examples  of  the  same  transfer  of  sig- 
nification from  the  phenomena  of  the 

one  sense  to  those  of  the  cither;  kili'a^ 
dare  tinniens,  dare  hicens,  splendens  1 

kiUsiaa^  tinnitnm  darum  moveo^  splen* 

dorem  clarum  reflecto.  Wilt'sfii,  to  rin£^, 
as  glass wiiiataf  wiieiia^  wiU^hlaa^  tq 
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flash,  to  glitter ;  kajata^  to  resound,  re- 
echo, also  to  reflect,  shine,  appear  at  a 

dntancc;  ywds&,  to  soosd  clear  (equiva- 

knt  to  the  e.  chim*)ykimi$ut^  s<mus  acotus, 

clangor  tinnicns,  kimrnnltaa,  kiimo/taa, 
to  shin^  to  glitter ;  kommata^  komista^ 
to  somid  deep  or  hollow ;  ktmioUmi,  to 
shine,  to  shimmer. 

In  like  manner  in  Galla  the  sound  of  a 
bdl  is  imitated  by  the  word  MM^  whence 
hilbil'goda  (literally,  to  make  bilbil)^  to 
ring,  to  glitter,  beam,  glisten. — Ttitschck. 

The  meaning  of  the  Fr.  brilUr^  to 
shine,  seems  to  have  been  attsyaed  on  a 
principle  exactly  similar.  We  must  pre- 
mise tiiat  an  initial  br  and  gr^  as  well  as 
it  and  gl^  fre(|uently  interchange,  as  in 
Langued.  br^zil^  Fr.  gr/zil^  small  gravel, 
lu  IfnUhy  jP^^t  parched,  broikd. — 
Flor.  We  have  then  hi  Fr.  the  verbs 
grisser^  to  creak,  crackle ;  ^esilUr^  gris- 
ler^  to  make  a  crackling  noise,  as  of  meat 
in  broiling  ;  grilUr,  to  creak,  crackle, 
hroil ;  and  corresponding  to  these,  with 
nn  initial  br  instead  of  gr,  Sc.  brissle, 
ijwiss  Rom.  brisoUr,  bresoUr  (Gloss. 
G6i^.),  to  broa,  to  parch,  identical  with 
the  Fr.  brc^iller,  bnf/t-r,  to  twinkle,  glit- 
ter, sparkle.  Here  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  die  or^nal  meaning  of  the  Sc. 
bn'ssie  was  derived  from  the  crackling 
noise  made  by  meat  in  broiling,  as  in 
AS.  brastlian^  to  crackle,  to  bum.  In  Fr. 
htsiller^  briller  (related  to  each  other  as 
gresillcr,  griilgr)y  the  mcnning  is  trans- 
ferred from  the  domain  of  the  ear  to  that 
of  the  eye,  from  the  analogous  effect  pro- 
duced on  the  sensitive  frame  by  a  crack- 
ling noise  and  a  sparkling  light.  So  Fr. 
fiUUir^  to  crackle,  to  spiride,  to  shaken 
to  )au%  for  a  thing. 

The  verb  briller  itself  seems  to  have 
the  sense  of  shaking  or  trembling  in  the 
expresSMNI  briller  aprh,  greedily  to  covet 
—Cot. ;  properly  to  tremble  with  impa- 
tience. 

Instead  of  hriiUr  in  this  application 
the  Swiss  Rom.  uses  brcsoler  (il  bresole 
d'etre  marie  ;  os  qui  bresoU,  the  singing 
hone),  strongly  connniuMf  the  contraction 
of  briller  from  brczillcr,  and  the  cor- 
leniondence  of  the  pair  with  griller^gre- 
siOtrj  grilUr  d'impatience.— -Diet  Tre- 
voux. 

It.  knttarw^  to  quaver  with  the  voice. 
~FL 

Brim.— BiiB.  G.  brame^  bramtf  Zith. 
Stem  as,  border,  margin,  edge  ;  Pol.  bram, 
border,  brim ;  Mag>'.  perem^prem^  a  bor- 
der, fringe  (Lat.  jimbria) ;  Du.  #ryMr, 


bretnely  a  border,  lap,  fringe;  ON.  barmr, 
the  edge,  border,  hp  of  a  vend,  lap  of  a 
garment ;  hence  the  bosom,  originally 
the  lap  folding  over  the  breast.  E.  barm, 
the  lap  or  bosom;  barm-cloth  or  barm~ 
skin,  an  apRML 

The  E.  ryme,  which  seems  identical 
with  rim,  is  used  for  the  surface  of  the 
sea  (Hawldns*  Voya^).  In  the  same 
way  Sw.  bryn  is  used  in  the  sense  both 
of  border  or  edge  and  surface,  vattu- 
bryn,  the  ryme  of  the  water ;  bgnt-bryn^ 
the  eye-brow.  Dan.  ^V^Myhrowof  a  ml], 
surface  of  the  ocean. 

To  Brim.  Said  of  swine  when  in 
heat.  '  Subo,  to  brymme  as  a  boore  dodk 
whan  he  geteth  pigges.' — Elyot  in  Way. 
The  expression  is  now  confined  to  the 
sow,  as  is  the  case  also  with  PLD.  brum* 
Men  :  de  soge  brummet,  the  sow  is  brim- 
ming.— Brem.  Wtb.  G.  brum/t^  brunjt^ 
the  heat  of  anfanala.  Cloedjr  coonectea 
is  OF.  brenu^  Mm^  fierce  furious,  vigor- 
ous.— HaL 

Tancred  went  his  way  and  Richard  wex  ftill  Mm. 

Langtoft,  154. 

The  highest  condition  of  ungratified 
passion,  whellicr  of  desire  or  anger,  finds 
Its  vent  in  aies  and  roaring.  Thus  Lat. 
fremo,  to  roar,  is  used  of  raging,  excited, 
or  violent  action.  It  bramire.  to  roar  as 
a  lion,  bray  as  an  ass ;  Mnwnry,  a  long- 
ing or  earnest  desire  ;  bramare^  eamestly 
to  wish  or  covet. — Fl.  Prov.  bramar^ 
OFr.  kramtr,  to  ntler  cries. 

L'aroour,  que  qx>in90liaa 
Toute  creature  a  s'auDcr, 
Les  fiJt  de  rat   fctt  liwww 

Que  le  Ixiis  d'autour  en  resonne. — Rayn. 

Sp.  bramar,  to  roar,  to  storm,  to  fret ; 
bnmot  mt,  the  heat  of  anrnwla  Dn. 
bremmenf  nigire,  sonitum  edere  ;  bremen^ 
arderc  desiderio. —  Kil.  Rugere,  rugire 
(cervorum,  leonum),  bromftun,  bremmen^ 
brimmeftj  brmmmtn. — Dief.  Supp. 

Brimstone.  ON.  brennistein^  Sw. 
dial,  brdnnsten,  burning  stone.  In  Ge« 
nesis  and  Exodus,  L  754,  we  have  brim^ 
fir,  and  1.  1164,  brinfire,  for  the  burning 
of  Sodom :  '  the  brinjir^s  stinken  smoke.' 
AS.  bryn4,  boniing.  ON.  (poet.)  brimi^ 
fire. 

Brindled.— Brinded.  Streaked,  co- 
loured in  stripes.  ON.  brbndottr^  s.  s. ; 
bramt-krossottTt  cross-barred  in  colour, 
from  brandr,  a  stick,  post,  bar.  A 
brindUd  cow  is  in  Nonnandv  called 
vacht  brang^e^  from  bringe,  a  rod,  Henoe 
with  an  initial  s,  Sc.  spi\iinZy%  ttmk, 
spraingedf  striped  or  streaketL 

The  identity  of  CM.  brandr  and  Fir. 
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hrii$g»  it  tmeed  tlmmgh  tbe  It  Jmm^, 

In-andtlhf  ft  bit  ;  Fr.  brin^  a  morsel,  a 
slip  or  sprig  of  an  herb ;  Berri,  bringue^ 
a  crum,  a  morsel ;  bringe^  a  rod  or  twig, 
brindtlUs  de  baJai,  the  tmgs  of  a  beaom. 

Set-  Tirand. 

£ri2xe.  as.  bryne^  Du.  brijn  (Kil.),  Sc. 
Mm^  brinu.  Liquamen  velgarum, />r- 
bryne. — Gl.  Alfr.  Jirym,  brim  (poet.),  the 
tea  i  bfymfiodf  a  deluge;  In  Dorset  sea 
•ana  is  eaSMi  brimSmd. — ^HaL  Salte 
IMttcr,  saulmcure,  or  bryme. — Pals<;r. 
The  name  seems  to  be  taken  from  the 
toaring  of  the  waves ;  ON.  brim^  the  surf, 
hfealdng  of  the  waves ;  brim  sior^  a  stonny 
sea  ;  brimhliod,  roar  of  the  sea  ;  brim- 
sal  tr^  very  salt ;  brimi,  flame,  (jr.  /3pi'/iw, 
Yns.  brimme,  to  roar.  See  To  Brim.  Da. 
branding,  the  surf,  from  brcrnde^  to  burn, 
can  only  come  from  comparison  of  the 
iKMia  of  tlie  bmlcen  to  the  roar  of 
flames. 

Brisk.  Fr.  brusgue,  lively,  quick,  lash, 
fierce,  rode,  liardi  j  vin  brusqw^  wine  ot 

a  sharp,  smtirt  taste.  It.  brttsco,  eager, 
sharp,  brisk  in  taste,  as  unxipe  fruits,  sour, 
grim,  crabbed. 

Briskoli.  Fr.  bricket^  the  brisket  or 
breast-piece  of  meat ;  Norm,  bruchcf, 
Adam's  apple  in  a  man's  throat,  breast- 
bone of  buds  ;  Bret  bruched  (Fr.  cH)  the 
breast,  chest,  craw  of  a  bird.  *  Pectus- 
culum,  brusluU.' — Nat.  Antiq.  pu  222. 
Ross.  M«fo,  Bohem.  briOw  (with 
the  diminutives,  Rnss.  Mothk0^  Bob. 
brissJto).SL  belly. 

Bxlsiuo.  AS.  byrstj'  Sw.  bors/,  Du. 
barstel^  Sc.  birs^  birse^  NE.  brust.  A  thick 
elastic  hair,  strong  enough  to  stand  up  of 
itself.  Com.  bros^  aculeus.  —  Zeuss. 
Wahtch.  bmrMs  (struppig),  bristly ;  Swiss 
borzen,  to  stand  out ;  Fr.  <J  rebcurs, 
agamst  the  grain  ;  rebrousseTi  to  tium  up 
the  point  of  anything. — Cot  IfidLat. 
reburrus,  rcbursus,  sticking  up  ;  'In  suh 
prim^eva  aetate  babebat  capillos  crispos 
ec  rigidos  et  nt  ita  dicsm  rtburnt  ad 
modum  pini  ramorum  qui  semper  ten- 
dunt  sursum.  — Vita  abbatum  S.  Crispini 
in  Due. 

The  It  brisaarey  hwMV,  to  shiver 

for  cold  as  in  a  fit  of  an  ague,  has  under 
Breeze  been  connected  with  the  Sc. 
brissle,  birsle,  birstU^  to  broil,  to  scorch, 
originally  merely  to  crackle  or  simmer. 
Hence  ribreMsare,  to  shiver  for  cold  or 
for  fear,  to  astonish  or  aflKght  with  sad- 
den fear;  ribrczzoso,  startling,  trembling, 
fiill  of  astonishment,  humorous,  fantas- 
tical, suddenly  angry. 
Thai  as  tibe  effeet  of  sfaivalng»  or  the 


BROCADE 
ciaotioBS  whi A  nrodvee  it,  is  to  erect  thft 

hair,  io  birstle,  brissle  might  properly  be 
used  in  the  sense  of  startling,  ruffling, 
setting  the  hair  on  end,  whence  may  ^ 
explained  the  Sc.  esquession,  to  set 
one's  l>irsc\  to  put  one  in  a  rage  ;  birssy, 
hot-tempered,  to  be  compared  with  the 
It.  ribrezzoso,  angry.  A  cold  bleak  day 
is  called  a  birssy  day,  because  it  makes 
us  shivery  and  goose-skinned,  setting  the 
hair  on  eiid ;  compare  It  bnmmj  a  cold 

and  windy  mist  or  frost. 

Brittle. — ^Brickie.  Formerly  written 
brv/i/,  apt  to  breaks  from  as.  hytoM^  ON. 
briota,  Ptg.  britar^  to  break.  Dan.  bryde^ 
to  break,  broddcn,  brittle.  In  the  N.  of 
E.  and  Sc.  brickie,  drockle,  bruckle,  are 
used  in  the  sense  of  brittle,  firom  break. 
The  Pl.D.  bros,  brittle,  is  the  equivalent 
derivative  from  the  Gael  form  bris^  Fr. 
briser.    Bret,  bresk^  brusk^  fragile. 

Broach.  —  Abroach.  —  Brooch.  To 
broach  a  cask  is  to  pierce  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drawing  otT  the  liquor,and  lience, 
metaphorically,  to  broach  a  business,  to 
begin  upon  it,  to  set  it  a  going,  w.  procio, 
to  thrust,  to  stab ;  Gael,  brog,  to  goad,  to 
spur,  and,  as  a  noun,  an  awl.  Prov. 
broca,  Fr.  broche,  a  spit,  a  stitch  ;  brocher, 
to  spit,  stitch,  spur;  Prov.  brocar,  It. 
brfemntf  brocdare,  to  stick,  to  spur.  Sp. 
broca,  a  brad  or  tack,  a  button  ;  broche, 
a  clasp,  a  brooch^  i.  e.  an  ornamented  pin 
to  houi  the  parts  of  dress  together. 

Lat.  broichus,  bronchus,  a  projecting 
tooth ;  It.  broccOy  a  stump  or  dry  branch 
of  a  tree  so  that  it  prick  a  bud,  a  peg  ; 
sbroccOj  sprocco,  a  skewer,  sprout,  shoot. 

It  is  probable  that  there  is  a  funda- 
mental connection  with  the  verb  to  breaks 
the  notion  of  a  sharp  point  being  obtain- 
ed either  from  the  image  of  a  broken 
stick  i^broccOf  stecco  rotto  in  modo  che 
punga— AMcrOf  or  from  that  of  a  splinter 
or  small  fragment,  which  in  the  case  of 
wood  01  similar  material  naturally  takes 
theform  of  a  pricl^  or  finaUy  from  6ie 
pointed  form  of  a  bud  OT  shoot,  breaking 
out  into  growth.  It.  brocco,  a  bud,  broc- 
coli, sprouts.  Compare  aiso  E.  prick 
with  Sw.  aprkkm^  to  cmd^  to  shoot,  to 
bud. 

A  similar  relation  may  be  observed 
between  Spd  JrvJIr,  a  bud,  a  fragment, 
Prov.  brot,  a  shoot  or  sprite,  and  forms 
like  the  ON.  brioia^  Fort  britar^  to  break. 

Broad,  as.  bridi  Goth,  brmdt;  oh, 
brcidr;  G.  breit.    See  Spread. 

Brocade.  It.  broccat^^  a  sort  of  cloth 
wrought  with  gold  and  silver.  Commonly 
txplsMsd  as  Bran  Fr.  hndm^  to  -^^  "^ 
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in  the  sense  of  embroidered.  But  Mura- 
tori  shows  that,  though  from  the  same 
findamental  origin,  the  line  of  develop- 
ment has  been  something  different.  It. 
brocco^  a  peg,  stump,  or  snag,  is  also 
appliol  to  a  knot  or  bmKh  m  aOk  or 
ttiread,  whence  broccare^  to  boss,  to  stud 
— FL  2  braccoso^  broccuto^  knotty,  knobby ; 
and  9rmtta»  was  used  to  signify  stuff 
ornamented  with  a  raised  pile,  forming 
knots  or  loops,  or  stuff  embossed  with 
gold  and  silver.  Ptg.  firoco^  a  feck  or 
little  tuft  of  nOc  or  wool,  a  flake  of  snow; 
frocadura,  tufted  ornaments,  embroider)'. 

Brock.  A  badger,  from  the  white- 
tCieaked  face  of  the  animal.  Gael,  broice, 
a  mole,  a  freckle,  brucach,  spotted,  frec- 
kled ;  brcac^  speckled,  piebald ;  broc^  a 
iMb^er ;  brocach^  Sc.  broukit^  brooked^ 
streaked  or  speckled  in  the  face.  Dan. 
brogtdf  parti-coloured,  broc^  a  badger. 
W.  iftch,  brych,  brinoed,*  fredded,  bty- 
chau,  motes,  spots,  atoms  ;  Bret,  bridh, 
briz^  speckled,  parti-coloured,  streaked, 
hiden^  a  fireclde.  For  the  same  reason 
the  badger  is  also  called  BawsoHy  q.  v. 

Brocket.  A  hart  of  two  years  old. 
Fr.  brocart^  because  the  animal  at  that 
age  has  a  single  sharp  broche  or  snog  lo 
his  antler.  The  fallow-deer  of  the  fme 
age  was  termed  ^pricket. — Cot 

ToBraMor.  rr.  IfvdSrr,  Sp.  b&rdary 
to  ornament  with  needle  work.  Here 
two  distinct  images  seem  to  have  coal- 
esced hi  a  oooimoii  significatioiik  The 
Bret  br&uda,  to  embroider,  to  prick,  to 
spur,  and  w.  brodioy  to  embroider,  to 
dam,  point  to  an  origin  in  Bret,  brond^  a 
prick,  sting,  Gael  brvd^  E.  brod^  prod,  to 
prick.  On  the  other  hand  the  Sp.  bor- 
dar  seems  derived  from  bordt^  bordo^  a 
iNN^dsr,  hecanse  %  border  of  noodfe-woric 
was  the  earliest  mode  of  ornamenting  a 
garment.  Ihre  has  guU-bord^  a  border 
ofnamented  wKh  gold,  sMe9-9&nb^  a 
border  omamcnled  with  silk.  So  from 
Pol.  bratftt  a  border,  bnumnvamt,  em- 
broidering. 

It  may  happen  here,  as  will  often  be 
found  to  be  the  case  in  other  instances 
where  the  derivation  seems  to  halt  be- 
twecB  two  roots,  that  these  are  them- 
adves  modifications  of  a  common  original. 
Thus  bfvdt  a  point,  and  bord  or  brgd^  an 
ec^,  agree  in  being  the  extremity  of  a 
tbmg.  The  ON.  bryada  is  both  to  sharpen 
or  liunish  with  a  point,  and  also  to  sew 
on  A  bolder  or  fringe  to  a  ganuenC*  Con* 
pare  also  AS.  brerd,  heard,  a  brim,  rim, 
margin,  with  Sc.  braird^  the  shoot  of 
com,  AS.  onhryrdaHf  to  instigate. 


Broil.  Disturban<^  trouble,  a  faUing* 
out,  a  ouarreL— B.  llie  ame  Ibm  ben 
somewhat  modified  in  kfter  tines  bjr  a 

confusion  with  brawl. 

But  that  tbou  wilt  in  winter  ships  prepare 
AndtriedMiiaiinirvMrorwmiUic  wfndes. 

Surrey  in  R. 

The  proper  sense  is  that  of  Fr.  brouil- 
ler  (from  whence  it  immediately  comes), 
to  jumble,  trouble,  shuffle,  confound,  to 
make  a  hurly-burly. — Cot.  It.  broglio. 
Gael,  broighlich,  noise,  bawling,  confu- 
sion, tumult ;  broighUach,  bustling,  noisy, 
tumultuous.  From  a  direct  imitation  of 
a  confused  sound.  Fr.  brouhaha,  brou- 
houw  storms,  blusters,  hurly-burlies. 
Sec  IWaul. 

To  Broil.  To  roast  upon  hot  coals. — 
B.  Contracted  from  It.  brtuilkr,  to 
roast  on  die  braise,  or  glowing  coals  ;  or 
perhaps  we  should  rather  say  formed  like 
Fr.  brasilUr.  brusUr,  bruUr^  or  It  bras- 
ciare,  bmtemoUtr»t  kroM^are^  brusemn^ 
bnnilare,  brusuolare  (the  last  to  be  ar- 
gued from  brasciuole^  brasuole^  brusuoU, 
fried  or  boiled  steaks),  brullare,  to  bum, 
parch,  scorch,  broil. — Florio.  Sc.  birsU, 
bnss/r,  to  parch  or  broil.  In  all  these 
words  the  imitative  cliaractcr  of  the  de- 
sq;natioB  from  the  crackling  sound  of 
flame  and  burning  grease  is  felt  in  a 
livelv  manner.  Compare  G.  prasseln^  to 
crackle,  rustle^  aon  A&  brtuUiamy  to 
crackle,  to  burn,  ^risons  brascla^  sparks; 
E.  brustUf  to  crayi^e,  make  a  noise  like 
straw  or  small  wood  in  burning. — HaL 

\Mien  he  is  falle  in  such  a  dreme— 

He  routcth  with  a  slepie  no\  e 

And  ^auttUtk  as  a  mookes  froyae  (pancake) 

Whan  it  Is  tbrows  into  dw  poms.— Goner  la  R. 

It  brustelarty  to  scordi,  broil,  cai1)onadOb 

With  an  initial  instead  of  br  the  Fr. 
has  grisser,  to  crackle,  creak,  gresilUr^ 
to  crackle  as  a  shell  hi  Ae  fire^  or  saked 
fish  on  coals,  grislement,  a  qacMhlg 
noise  as  of  meat  in  broiling  ;  gritler^  to 
broil,  precisely  analogous  to  the  Sc. 
brissle  and  E.  broil.  The  Italian  has 
the  double  form  brmlh^gntUo^  parched, 
broiled. — Fl. 

Broker.  The  custom  of  employing  a 
broker  in  the  purchase  of  goods  arises 
from  the  advantage  of  having  a  skilled 
intermediary,  capiuile  from  long  practice 
of  forming  a  critical  judgment  of  the 

ji;oods  in  question,  of  pointing  out  their 
atent  defects,  and  rejecting  whatever 
falls  below  the  degree  of^ excellence  called 
for  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  To 
find  fault  is  accordingly  recognised  in 
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Piers  Plowman  as  the  specific  duty  of  a 


Among  burgci.s<'s  hav*  I  Iw 
Dwellyng  at  Loodoo, 
And  mrt  Biddiiting  be  a 
To  ktam€  mtns  ware. 

On  this  principle  the  G.  dcsij:^nation  is 
milkier,  from  makt-l,  a  blur,  stain,  fault  ; 
mdkeln,  to  criticise,  censure,  find  fault 
with,  [and  thence]  to  follow  the  business 
of  a  broker,  buy  and  sell  by  commission. 
•^KQttner.  For  the  same  reason  the 
OFr.  term  was  comxfonr,  couratier^  I^it. 
tamcUfr,  camctarius,  whence  the  mo- 
dem anifUtr^  %  broiter.  Per  nanus  et 
mediationem  quorundam  J.  S.  et  A.  G. 
brocariorum  et  correctariorum  ejusdem 
barganei. —  Lib.  Alb.  396.  Vous  jurrez 
^ue  vous  ne  marchandiics  dei  nnllez 
marchaundisez  qucux  vous  ferez  correc- 
iiMK— Sacramcntum  Abrocanorum  in 
iJb.  Alb.  To  correct  an  ezoctoe  is  to 
point  out  the  faults. 

Now  in  most  of  the  Teutonic  (espe- 
cially the  P1.D.)  and  Slavonic  dialects  is 
found  the  root  brak  or  rcrak  in  the  sense 
of  rejection,  refuse,  vile,  damaged,  faulty, 
giving  rise  to  a  verb  signifying  to  inspect, 
make  selection,  sort,  try  out,  reject,  cast 
out.  Lith.  brokas,  a  fault,  weak  place, 
matter  of  blame  ;  brokoti,  to  blame,  to 
criticise  (makeln).  Russ.  brak^  refuse  ; 
brako7>at,  to  pick  and  choose,  to  sort  ; 
brakovanUf  inspection,  rejection ;  PoL 
irak^  wan^  lacic,  r^se;  hrakmtm^,  to 
garble,  to  pick,  to  be  wanting.  In  the 
Teutonic  class :  Du.  brack,  rejected, 
damaged;  bnuck  goed,  goods  damaged 
by  sea-watcr. — Kit  P1.D.  braken,  to 
garble,  inspect,  try ;  lurakfn,  to  pro- 
nounce unsound,  to  reject  ;  Dan.  vraee, 
to  reject,  find  fault  with,  to  sort  goou ; 
slaae  7'rag  paa,  to  throw  blame  upon, 
find  fault  with.  G.  brack-gut  ^Sanders), 
PLD.  wnaci-goodj  refuse  gooas.  Prov. 
brae,  refuse,  futh,  mud,  ordure,  and  as  an 
adj.  vile,  dirty,  abject.  Fr.  bnc-a-braCf 
trumpery,  bronns^  goods.  See  Brackish. 

The  name  broker  seems  to  have  conic 
to  us  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  with 
which  much  of  our  early  commerce  was 
carried  on.  In  those  countries  the  term 
broker,  br acker,  or  nvrcuker  is  used  to 
signify  public  inspectors,  appointed  to 
dnssify  goods  according  to  their  qnality, 
and  to  reject  the  damaged  and  unsound. 
— Adehing.  In  Petersburgh  the  price  of 
taOoiris  quoted  with  or  without  brack, 
the  term  brack  signifying  the  official  in- 
spection of  sworn  brackers  or  sorters. — 
Tooioe^  Gilbcrine,  i.  38. 


BROOD 

If  we  advance  another  stqp  in  the  in- 
quiry and  sedt  tiie  origiB  of  Ae  teim 

brack,  "u-rak,  in  the  sense  of  rejection,  we 
shall  probably  find  the  original  image  in 
tfw  act  of  spitting,  as  the  livelieat  eiqwes- 
sion  of  disgust  and  contempt  for  the  re- 
jected object,  o.  brcchett,  Du.  bracken, 
to  vomit  ;  E.  dial  whrcakc,  tussis, 
screatio  —  Junius  ;  wreak,  a  coogh  — 
Hal. ;  ON.  hraki,  spittle  ;  firak,  any  re- 
fuse matter.  Fr.  raauer,  racher^  crachtr^ 
to  q)it ;  nmlk,  renise ;  Prov.  raem,  an 
old  worthless  horse,  analogous  to  Bohem. 
brakyne,  an  outcast  or  rejected  sheep. 
The  Langued.  brumo,  phlegm,  spittle, 
has  exactly  the  force  of  G.  h-ack  in  the 
expression  brumos  de  boutigo,  merchan- 
dises de  rebut  ;  G.  brack-gut,  refuse 
wares.    Sec  Wreak. 

In  the  sense  of  blot  or  stain  there  is  a 
singular  confusion  with  brack,  a  breach 
<a  law,  from  break. 

Bronse.  It.  brott~o,  .Sp.  bronce,  pan 
metal. — FL  This  word  shows  the  same 
relation  to  It  bronze,  glowing  coals, 
which  E.  brass  does  to  Sp.  brasa,  embers. 
Bronsare,  to  braze,  to  copper.  ON.  brasa, 
to  braze  or  solder  iron  widi  a  hite  of 
brass.  It  would  appear  then  that  the  use 
of  the  metal  in  soldering,  an  operation 
pertormed  over  hot  coals,  is  the  origin  of 
the  designation  both  of  bronze  and  brass. 
It  may  be  compared  with  It.  bronze,  Sc. 
brunds,  brands,  embers ;  to  brund,  to 
emit  sparks. — Jam.  Giisons  kniula, 
brasiia,  a  spark,  sbrinzlar,  to  sparkle. 

The  use  of  the  word  bronzed  in  the 
sense  of  tanned,  sunburnt,  is  probably 
not  originally  derived  from  comparison 
with  the  colour  of  the  metal  bronze,  but 
from  the  primary  sense  of  the  It.  bronze, 
embers.  A^rmuare,  abkrmuumchian,  to 
roast  on  the  embers,  to  tcocchf  tan,  or 
sunburn. — FL 

Brood.— ^—d.  AS.  hrod,  a  brood ; 
brid,  the  young  of  any  animal  ;  bredan, 
to  nourish,  c^rish,  keep  warm.  Du. 
btwden,  to  sit  on  eggs,  to  natch ;  G.  kntt, 
the  spawn  of  fishes,  progeny  of  birds,  in- 
sects, and  fishes  ;  briiten,  to  hatch,  bring 
eggs  and  spawn  into  active  Ufe.  PLIX 
brod,  broi,  fish-spawn ;  broden,  broen,  to 
hatch,  briddc,  a  chicken.  Commonly  re- 
ferred to  the  notion  of  warmmg,  in  which 
sense  the  OHG.  bruoton  is  used  by  Not- 
ker  :  '  also  unsih  diu  uuoUa  bntotet  unde 
uuider  froste  skirmet,'  as  wool  warms  us 
and  protecte  i»  against  Iroat  Bret 
broud,  hot,  burning,  fermenting,  w.  brwd, 
hot,  warm;  brydio,  to  be  hot.  ODu. 
bfitdtMf  to  lirew*  See  &otli* 
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Brook.  AS.  broca^  a  brook  ;  w.  brycJteii, 
the  bubbling  or  springing  up  of  water,  a 
■pciag,  a  flooroe ;  Gael,  bruiek,  to  boil, 
seethe,  simmer  ;  from  the  munmunng 
noise.  Gr.  to  roar,  /ipvM,  to  spring  ; 

Bdhan.  hmeett^  to  murmur.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  word  brook  in  the  low  G.  dia- 
lects is  very  different,  signifying  low  wet 
hnd  (BreoL  Wtb.) ;  a  grassy  place  in  a 

lieath. — Oven,  ssi  l  Almanack. 

It  is  possible  that  brook  in  the  E.  sense 
may  be  connected  with  Russ.  breg,  Gael 
bruach,  Manx  broogk^  brink,  verge,  bank, 
as  Fr.  riviere,  a  river.  It  rvMkrUya  shore, 
from  riba^  bank. 

To«ro<»k.  To  digest,  to  bear  patiently. 
AS.  bntcan,  to  use,  cat,  enjoy ;  Goth. 
brukjaHf  to  use ;  bruksy  useful ;  G.  brau- 
tim,  to  use;   Lat.  /mi,  fruetus. 

Broom.  Aslirub  with  leafless  pointed 
branches,  c.  p/rUmkraut^  awl-plant. 
See  Bramble. 

Broth.  It  brotb^  Fr.  brouet,  broth  ; 
Du.  broeye^  bruf ;  OllG.  btod,  G.  briihe, 
P1.D.  broiy  properly  boiling  water ;  briihe n, 
brouHy  to  scald,  pour  boiling  water  over. 
Jr.  bruithim,  to  boil  ;  bruithe,  sodden, 
boiled  ;  bruitfuan^  heat,  warmth  ;  bruth- 
dCoHy  broth ;  brvtkaire^  a  caldron.  Gad. 
bruich,  bruith,  to  boil,  brothas,  broth  ; 
Manx  broie^  to  boil,  broit^  broth.  Bret. 
broud,  w.  bnudy  hot  G.  brodem,  brtuttn^ 
steam  from  heated  bodies,  in  which 
sense  the  Sc.  broth  is  sometimes  used  ;  a 
person  is  said  to  be  in  a  broth  of  sweat 
who  is  steamiiig  with  sweat  Da.  brotm 
(for  bro(f^m)f  spnina,  sordes  scu  strigmata 
k  renun  decoctamm.  The  origin  is  a  re- 
piesentation  of  tfie  rimmaing  of  bmling 
irater.  Limousin  brouM^krudi^  to  make 
a  omfused  noise  of  mads,  waves,  &c. 
PLD.  bruddeln,  to  bnUde  in  with  noise. 

The  softening  down  of  tne  consonant 
(which  is  barely  pronounced  in  Gael. 
brotluts)  gives  the  OE.  browys,  brewis^ 
brewety  pottage,  broth,  and  Sc.  brose. 
The  AS.  has  briiv,  infusion,  ceaUs  briw, 
kail  brose,  cabbage  soup  ;  Sc.  broo,  bree^ 
potts^e  node  by  pouring  boiling  water  on 
meal,  infusion  ;  the  barley  brcc,  juice  of 
malt,  ale  ;  Gael.  br)ghA\x\ze,  of  meat,  sap, 
pith,  vigour,  strength  ;  Ir.  bntth^  strengtn, 
vigour,  rage,  heat ;  explaining  the  «0V. 
briu,  and  It.  brio,  mettle,  spirit. 

Brothel.  Sp.  bonia,  a  hut  or  cottage ; 
Fr.  bonUy  a  little  house  or  colti^  of 
timber,  hut,  hovel.  —  Cot.  Commonly 
derived  from  the  boards^  of  which  the 
fabric  consists.  Bnt  the  Walach.  bor- 
deiou  is  an  undergroaad  hot  tS  well  aS  a 
house  of  ill  fame* 


The  diminutive  boreUau,  bordtl,  was 
originally  used  in  the  innocent  aente  of 
a  little  cottager 

Ne  laisscnt  rn  Ch.irtniln  ne  on  D!'  '  '  ^ 
Ne  maison  cii  citant  qui  soit  fors  du  ch.istel. 

Due. 

D&mumculum  circuindedit  aun  fainilia.  So> 
rengus  vero  expergefactus  de  hvrdtllo  exttt  at 
fttlpnt  ia  vivaiiam  odia  vohiit— DoA. 

Brother.  A  term  widely  spread  throi^ 
the  branches  of  the  Indo-Germanic  stock. 
Sanscr.  bhratr;  Zend,  brdiaj  Gael,  bra- 
thair;  w.  krtmdi  Shmm.  bnOrs  Lat 

frater. 

Brow.  The  ridge  surrounding  and 
protecting  the  eye.  AS.  braew^  bregh/ 
Pol.  brew;  Russ.  brov,  brow.  Bohem. 
braubitiy  to  border.  Du,brau  we,  eye-Ud, 
eye-brow,  and  aJso  border,  margin,  fur 
edging.— Kil.  ON.  brit,  eye-lid,  eye-lash  ; 
brttn,  eye-brow,  edge,  eminence  ;  Dan. 
bryn,  eye-brow,  brow  of  a  hill,  surface  of 
the  ocean  ;  Sw.  bryn,  edge,  border,  sur- 
face. \v.  brjm,  a  hiU.  O*  augat-brautu^ 
cyc-brow. 

The  AS.  forms  appear  related  fo  the 
Russ.  bre(^,  Bohem.  breh,  Gael,  brunch,  a 
brink,  bank,  shore ;  Scrv.  brtg^  a  hill, 
bank,  shore. 

Brown.  Gcr.  brauti,  ox.  brun,  It 
brunoy  Fr.  brun^  perhaps  burnt  coIouti 
the  colour  of  things  burnt,  from  Godt 
bn'nnaft,  G.  brtntun^  to  burn. 

Browse.  Fr.  broiift-r,  hrouscr,  bronster^ 
to  knap  or  nibble  otf  the  sprij;s,  buds, 
baik,  &c.  of  plants  ;  brvust,  a  sprig, 
young  branch,  or  shoot  —  Cot.  Bret 
brons,  brous,  a  bud ;  brous-koad^  brush- 
wood ;  brmtska^i  broccoli,  cabbage 
sprouts  ;  broits-gwezen,  a  shrub  ;  broiisf, 
briar,  thick  bu^  i  brousta^  to  browse,  to 
grow  into  a  bosh.  Pror.  brototy  to  diooC, 
bud,  grow  ;  brossa^  OFr.  broces,  brasses^ 
Catalan  brossa,  Sp.  brosa,  thicket,  brush- 
wood ;  brotar^  to  sprout,  bud,  break  out 
as  srnall-pox,  &c.  ;  Gris.  braussa,  low 
shrubs,  as  rhododendrons,  juniper,  &c. 
Prov.  brusy  heath.  Fr.  brooues,  brosses, 
bnmsseSf  broucheSf  brouiCy  ante,  bushes, 
briars,  heath. — Roquef.  Mid.Lat.  brus- 
ciOf  brozia^  dumetum.  'Tarn  de  terrl 
qtiam  de  arabiti.'— Due  Senr. 
brs/y  sprouts ;  brsti/i,  to  browse.  OHO.  broSy 
sprout.  Bav.  bross,  brossi,  a  bud,  a  sprout. 
It.  broccOy  sproccOy  broccoh,  shoot,  sprout 

Here  we  find  throughout  the  Romance, 
Teutonic,  Celtic,  and  Slavonic  families,  a 
variety  of  forms,  broc^  broSy  brost,  sproc^ 
sprasty  i^roty  signifying  twigs,  ilioots, 
sprouts,  or  bushes  and  scrubby  growths, 
plants  composed  of  twigs,  or  broken  up 
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into  a  mtiltitude  of  points.  There  can  be 
litdc  doabt  that  they  are  all  derrred  from 
the  notion  of  breaking  out,  which  we  find 
e3q>ressed  by  stniilar  modifications  in  the 
tarminatioo  of  the  root,  Mk^  AnCr,  bristy 
brity  to  break  or  burst.  See  next  aidcle, 
and  also  Brush,  Broach. 

AS.  bryumj  OB.  Aruv,  to  crush. 


And  he  that  schal  falle  on  this  stone  schall  be 
broken,  but  on  whom  it  adMll  fiUie,  k  scfaatt  al 
to  histm  him.— Wicli£ 

Vt,  ititff^f  to  brealCi  rfiiih»  tmiiie  ex- 
tremely. —  Cot.  OFr.  irmstr. —  Diez. 
Prov.  brisary  desbrisar^  to  break  to  bits  ; 
GoeL  bfis^  brisd,  bristj  Port,  britar^  to 


A  modification  of  the  same  root  which 
ives  the  E.  biiiik,  the  interchange  of  the 
consonants  being  clearly  shown  in 
the  derivatives,  Prov.  brico  or  brizo,  a 
cnim;  briketo,  briseto^  bruaiiOf  a  little 
Mt ;  hriml^  dust,  fragments ;  Mm/  de 
carbon,  du  bris  de  chafbon  de  tera^  coal 
dust.   See  Breeze. 

Bmit.  Fr.  bruii.  It.  hruito,  Pr.  hHtit, 
a  noise,  a  rumbling,  Fr.  and  It  bruirc. 
Pr.  brugir,  bruzir,  to  make  a  nimbling. 

•  Brunt.  Bntnty  nisuitus,  impetus  ; 
•tyrtyn^  or  trMnton\  or  sodenly  comyn' 
Men  an  enmy,  insilio,  imio.  —  Pr.  Pm. 
Srtmt  of  a  daunger,  escoussc,  effort— 
Pftlsgr.  The3nMi#or  an  cBgegeBMnt  is 
the  shock  of  battle  when  the  tWO  an&ics 
actually  come  in  collision. 

That  in  all  haste  he  would  join  battayle  even 
with  the  ^ra«/  or  brest  of  tlie  vangarde. — Hall  in 
R.  The  fore  lydan  put  themtelvca  in  pme with 
their  longe  lanoti  to  wte  the  tet  hrtmH  of  the 

field. —  Faby;in. 

OE.  brunty  a  blow. 

Bot  baysment  gef  myn  herte  a  Wuni. 

Allit.  Pcx-ms,  FZ.  K.  Text  Soc.  A.  174. 

All  that  was  bitten  of  the  beste  was  at  a  brunt 
dede.— R.  Alotander,  p.  154. 

OE.  burty  to  butt — Pr.  Pm.  Prov.  htrsy 

shock,  blow  ;  hurcnr,  abroncat,  Fr.  bron- 
cktTf  to  strike  the  foot  against  an  obstacle, 
to  stumble. 

Brush.  An  implement  made  of  bristles 
or  elastic  twigs  for  whisking  away  small 
extraneous  matters  from  a  surface.  It  is 
singular  that  die  word  may  be  derived 
with  equal  propriety  from  the  dust  or 
rubbish  it  is  used  to  remove,  or  from  the 
materials  of  which  it  is  itself  composed. 
Cat.  brossd,  quisquili.x,  sordes,  fccx  ;  bros- 
sar,  detergere ;  Gael  brusg^  a  crum.  It. 
krmscot  knutolOf  a  mole»  fetcne ;  btrntcay 
a  brush  ;  Swiss  bruske,  Picdm.  brossc, 
remnants  of  hay  or  fodder,  orts,  brossa^  a 
brash  I  Sp.  broMo^  chips^  dust,  mbbishi 


BRUSH 

brozoTy  to  cleanse,  broza,  a  brush  ;  GacL 
bruit  (in  the  pi.),  shivers,  splinters,  frag- 
ments, (sinj^.),  a  brush  ;  E.  bris,  bruty 
dust,  rubbish.  Piedm.  brusciuy  brustia,  a 
horse-brush,  wool<ard»  bnuiU,  to  bmd^ 
Lang.  broustiOf  a  flax  comb^  O.  b^rgtg^ 
biirsU,  Sw.  btrtU,  a  brash. 
In  B.  abo  litt  word  inMl  bad  HBmerly 


(Aflsi)  Slid.  Sir  Iqr  jmor 


That  If  ye  Hst  fe  may  do  dto  ddnf  that  t  most 

desire, 

And  that  is,  this  your  heritage  there  you  liked 
l)est 

That  ye  might  ^ve :  and  ever  among,  the  irusA 

away  the  pikkl 
From  her  clothes  here  and  there,  and  dfWil 
.•..therewithal — Chaucer,  Bcr)-n. 

While  cajolinj]^  her  husband,  she  kept 
picking  the  dust  or  bits  of  tlue  from  her 
clothes  to  hide  her  embarrassment  To 
brush  then  would  be  to  dust,  to  deWT 
away  the  brush  or  dust  and  rubbish. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  derivation  ft 
cciiially  satisfactory  from  the  twigs  or 
bristles  of  which  the  brush  is  composed. 
The  Lat.  scopa  signifies  in  the  first  in- 
stance tnrigs,  and  in  the  second  place  a 
besom,  while  the  word  besom  itself  pro- 
erly  siynitics  twigs,  rods.  The  same  re- 
tion  holds  good  between  G.  borstey  Sw. 
borst^  a  bristle,  and  G.  borstey  bursfe,  Sw. 
borsUf  a  brush ;  N£.  ^mr/^  a  bristle,  and 
Piedm.  Jfmi^  a  brash,  woolord.  Bar. 
brass,  brosst,  a  bud  or  sprout ;  Bret.  brouSy 
a  bud,  shoot  ;  brouskoady  brushwood, 
wood  composed  of  twigs.  •  Prov;  bme^ 
brusy  brusc  (Diet.  Castr.),  heath,  quasi 
twigs,  a  shrub  composed  of  small  twigs  ; 
Lang,  brousso,  a  tuft  of  heath  ;  Fr.  brosse, 
a  bush,  bushy  gnmnd,  also  a  head-brush, 
wool-card,  flax-comb  ;  brossettes,  small 
heath  whereof  head-brushes  are  made. — 
Cot.  Brusshey  to  make  brusshes  on, 
bruydre. —  Pals^rr.  201.  It. /^r/Aftv/,  ling  or 
heath  for  brushes. — Fl.  on.  bruskr^  a 
bttdi  of  hah>,  tuft  of  grass  or  har,  abrmh. 

Perhaps  the  explanation  of  tne  double 
origin  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
words  signifying  mote,  dust,  rubbish,  and 
those  signifying  a  sprigt  twi^,  bush,  are 
both  derived  from  modifications  of  the 
multiform  root  signifying  break,  appear- 
ing  in  Goth,  brikan,  Gael,  bris,  bristy  ¥t, 
briser.  Port,  britar.  The  I3av.  brass, 
brosst y  Bret,  brous^  QFr.  bromtf  a  bud, 
twig,  or  thoot,  seems  named  from  bmt> 
inu;  (ox.  bristii)  or  breaking  out  ;  or  the 
separate  twigs  or  bristles  may  be  con- 
lidered  as  spUntcrs,  as  IL  brusco,  bruscolo^ 
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iruscketta^  a  little  piece  of  wood  or  straw, 
fescue,  mote.  But  see  Britde. 

Bubble.  It.  bubbola.  From  an  imita- 
tioD^of  the  sound  made  by  the  bubbling 
fiqnid.  Bobeni.  ktMuH^  to  mannur,  hw- 
lina,  a  bubble  ;  Pol.  bifbel^  a  bubble,  a 
tumour ;  Lith.  buhuH^  to  bubble,  boil  ; 
bubauH^  to  bellow  u  a  bull ;  bubcnti,  to 
thunder  gently ;  MA^  to  beat;  bubUti^ 
to  bump  as  a  bittcni.  Sc.  a  blast 
of  Mrind. 

A  MMr  and  a  lump  or  swelHng  are 

very  generally  designated  by  the  same 
word,  either  because  a  bubble  is  taken  as 
die  type  of  anythia;  romid  and  swelling, 
er  because  the  same  articulation  is  used 
to  represent  the  pop  of  a  bubble  bursting, 
and  the  sound  of  a  blow,  from  which  the 
detignation  of  a  knob,  hump,  or  projec- 
tion is  commonly  taken.  Fr.^«^,a  push, 
wlical,  blister,  watery  bud,  hunch  or 
bump.  —  Cot.  *■  Burble  in  die  wat» — 
bubetU.' — Palsgr.  Main,',  bob,  bub,  pup,  a 
bunch|^hum^  ^  hubble. 

Baccanier.  A  set  of  pirates  in  the 
17th  coitiu^',  who  resorted  to  the  islands 
and  uninhabited  places  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  exercised  their  cruelties  prin* 
cipaUy  on  the  Spaniards.  The  name,  ac- 
cording to  01i\'ier  Oexmelin,  who  wrote  a 
history  of  adventurers  in  die  Indies,  is 
derived  from  the  lanf^^unge  of  the  Caribs. 
It  was  the  custom  of  those  savages  when 
dw^  took  prisoners  to  cook  their  flesh  on 
akmd  of  f^rate.  called  barbacoa  (whence 
the  term  barbecue;  a  barbecued  hog,  a 
hog  dressed  whole).  The  place  of  such  a 
feast  was  called  boucan  (or  according  to 
Cotgrave  the  wooden  gridiron  itself),  and 
this  mode  of  dressing,  in  which  the  flesh 
was  cooked  and  smoked  at  the  same  time, 
was  called  in  Fr.  boucaner. 

The  natives  of  Florida,  says  Laudon- 
ai^  (Hist  de  la  Floride,  PreC  A.D.  1 586, 
in  Marsh),  'mangent  touteslcurs  vtandes 
rosties  suries  cbarbons  et  beucan/rs,  c'est 
idireqaasictticiesllafiim^.'  InHack- 
luyt's  traasiadon  'dressed  in  the  smookc 
which  in  their  language  they  call  bou- 
canedJ  Hence  those  who  established  them- 
selves in  the  islands  for  the  purpose  of 
smoking  meat  were  called  buccaniers. — 
Diet.  Etym.  The  term  bocan  is  still  ap- 
plied in  the  W.  I.  to  a  plaee  used  for  the 
oiyiag  of  produce. 

Our  next  innstration  reprcsenLs  the  Bocam,  or 
building  usefl  for  drying  and  preparing  OOOOS 
and  coffee.  The  building  is  ngtUBxly  constrneted 
wUh  two  floon,  the  mpper  for  coffee,  the  lower 
iar  OBflsa.  Tlsy  ■!«  dirkled  by  partiUoos  oi  1 
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open  lath-work,  which  is  aiso  used  in  a  great 
portion  of  tlteends  and  sides  of  the  main  boildiof^ 
to  allow  a  fne  currsot  of  air. — VkaL  Hmm% 
Maach  a8(  1857. 

Boioik.  The  male  goat,  also  applied 
to  the  male  deer,  and  then  to  other  wild 
animals,  as  a  buck  rabbit,  w.  bu'cA, 
Gael,  boc,  Fr.  bouc.  Probably  named 
from  the  tendency  of  the  animal  to  butt 
or  strike  with  the  forehead.  Fin.  pukkata, 
to  butt ;  Esthon.  pokkamaf  to  butt,  to 
kick ;  Magy.  Mild;  to  stick^to  butt  Pol 
Puk,  knock,  rap,  tap  ;  Gael,  boc,  a  knock 
or  blow  \  Fr.  ouquer,  bucqutr^  to  knock 
at  a  door,  to  butt  or  jurr ;  Dan.  bmkkg^t» 
ram  down  a  gun.  It.  b<\-co  is  a  radically 
different  form,  from  b^k  /  bdti  represent- 
ing the  bleating  of  a  goat. 

To  Buck.  Formeriy,  when  soap  was 
not  so  plentiful  a  commodity,  the  first 
operation  in  washing  was  to  set  the  linen 
to  soak  in  a  solution  of  wood  adhes.  Hits 
was  called  bucking  the  linen,  and  the 
ashes  used  for  that  purpose  were  called 
htdk^kts.  The  wora  was  very  generally 
^read.  In  G.  it  is  beuchen,  biiucheu, 
beichen,  buchen^buchen,buken ;  Sv/.b/ka, 
Dan.  bys'fj'  Fr.  buguer^  buer;  It  fuca' 
tan;  Bret,  but^-d.  Sp.  tujgadaf  lye.  The 
derivation  has  been  much disciwsed.  The 
more  plausible  are  : — 

1.  Dan.  bbg-aske,  the  ashes  of  beech- 
wood,  chiefly  employed  in  making  potash  ; 
but  the  practice  of  bucking  would  have 
arisen  k»g  before  people  reswted  to  any 
particular  kind  of  wood  fiw  the  supply  of 
ashes. 

2.  It  bucatay  bock-aahes,  supposed  to 
be  so  called  from  buca,  a  hole,  because 
the  ashes  are  strained  through  a  pierced 
dish,  in  the  same  way  that  the  term  is  in 
Sp.  colada,  lye,  bucking,  the  linen  at  buck, 
from  colar,  to  strain,  to  filter,  to  buck, 
lessiver,  faire  la  lessive.  But  the  analogy 
does  not  hold,  because  hnmn  does  not 
appear  ever  to  have  been  used  in  the 
sense  of  straining  or  filtering. 

The  true  denvadon  is  seen  ia  Gael 
bog,  mois^  sofk,  tender,  and  as  a  verb,  to 
steep  or  soak.  Bret,  bouk,  soft,  tender, 
boukaat,  to  soften.  The  ideas  of  wet  and 
soft  commonly  coalesce,  as  g.  erweichen^ 
to  soak,  from  weich,  soft  ;  It,  molle,  soft, 
wet  i  Lat.  $Hoiiire,  to  soften,  and  Fr. 
mouUUr^  to  wet ;  PoL  Mnby.  wet ;  wdMi^ 
soft  ;  viiekna',  to  soak,  tosotteil  ;  moccyd, 
to  soak  foul  linen  before  washing.  B^em. 
mok,  a  steep  for  flax  To  Avef  then 
would  originally  be  to  set  the  linen  to 
soak  in  lye,  and  as  m  and  b  so  often  in- 
1  terchange  (comp.  w.  maban  and  babaM, 
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«  baby),  the  wofd  is  nrobably  Utentica] 
with  the  root  of  tne  Slavonic  words 
above  mentioned,  and  of  the  Lat.  macrro, 
to  soalc  In  Lat.  itnbuerCy  the  guttural 
termination  is  lost,  as  in  Fr.  buie  for 
buqut'e.  In  the  dialect  of  the  Setti  Cem- 
inani,  where  the  G.  w  in  the  beginning  of 
words  is  converted  into  3,  G.  weick,  soft, 
becomes  boch,  hoach;  and  ivt-t'chrn,  ein- 
wicJuHf  to  soak,  become  bochtn^  boa- 
ehen^  iiAoac^Hy  arguing  (as  Manfa  sug- 
gests) an  original  connectkm  between 
GaeL  Actf  and  G.  weich. 

BnfliM)eap.  A  water-plant  with  leaves 
like  a  bean.  Dan.  bukke-blad^  goat4eaf ; 
JH.  gjeii-klnuv,  goat's  )ioof. 

•  Bucket.  Hardly  identical  with  Fr. 
haquet  (dim.  of  bac^  a  trough),  a  pail  or 
bucket,  a  striall  shallow  and  open  tub. — 
Cot  NE.  bouk  is  a  pail ;  and  with  the  dim. 
hudkii  is  probably  an  equivalent  of  It 
bolgia,  bof^etta,  a  budget,  also  a  leather 
bucket — FL;  Fr.  bouge^  a  wallet,  male  or 
case  of  leather;  b&ugette^  a  little  coflfer  or 
trunk  of  wood  covered  with  leather.  Mid. 
Lat.  buf^n,  piilga,  OHG.  puli^a,  Bav,  M- 
gin^  a  leathern  sack.    See  Bulk. 

*  BucklO.  A  buckle  or  fastening  for 
a  leather  strap  probably  takes  its  name 
from  the  convex  shape  or  from  the  boss 
with  which  it  was  ornamented.  Prov. 
bocla,  bloc  a,  OFr.  bode,  boss  of  a  shield, 
ornamental  stud.  Fr.  boucUr,  to  swell, 
rise  or  bear  out  in  the  middIe.---Cot  To 
buckle  up,  of  a  surface,  is  to  shrivel  up,  to 
throw  itself  into  prominences  and  hollows. 
Fr.  boucle,  a  curl,  a  ring.  The  word  is  a 
mere  transposition  of  t&  elements  found 
in  bi(li\  and  as  in  the  case  of  tlit-  latter 
word,  the  radical  unage  seems  to  be  a 
bubble  taken  as  the  type  of  a  rounded 
prominence.  It.  bocatla,  Fr.  boucle,  Sw. 
dial,  bogla^  Pol.  bulka^  a  bubble ;  it. 
bogUre^  bollire^  to  boiL  W.  boglyn^  bub- 
ble, boss,  knob  ;  divfr yn  boglynu^  water 
a  bubbling ;  bogely  a  navel,  nave  of  a 
wheel ;  bogeilio^  to  boss  or  swell  out ;  o. 
buckel,  protuberance,  excrescence,  hump, 
boss,  bullion,  stud,  clasp  of  a  book.  Dan. 
bu^lc,  a  boss,  bump,  swelling,  dint  ;  bug- 
iel,  having  a  boss,  dinted. 

Buckler.  The  Fr.  houclc,  Prov.  bochi, 
bloca^  a  buckle  or  protuberance,  were 
specially  applied  to  the  boss  of  a  shield. 

II  l  a  feru  desor  l  escu, 
Dusqu' en  la  bock  l  a  fendu. 

nutoaopeiiide  Bkis  la  Rayn. 
Hence  bouclier,  Prov.  bloquier^  Sp.  bro- 
guei^  It  brocchiercy  a  buckler  or  shield 
with  a  central  boss.  So  on.  bugnir^  a 
shield,  from  htgr^  coavtadty. 


9aAnm.    It  huktrumty  FrI  M* 

gnjft,  f>tv/LiU\in,  Mid.Lat.  boqueiannus. 
It  is  explamed  by  Miiller  (MHc.  Wtb.)  as 
if  the  stuff  was  made  of  goat's  hair.  It 
is  commonly  mentiflned  as  a  precious 
stuff,  and  the  reference  to  It.  bui  ht-rare^ 
to  pierce  holes,  is  doubtless  laUaciooa. 
'  Una  coltre  di  kuektnum  Qpriana  biaii^ 
chissima.' — Boccaccio. 

Bucolic.  Lat.  bucoUcus^  from  Or. 
/SomoXikAc,  belonging  to  the  calling  of  the 
herdsman ;  ^ovKoKoq^  agreeing  with  GaeL 
buachailley  a  cowherd,  from  bo^  cattle, 
and  gilUy  a  boy,  a  servant  W.  caU^  a 
fold  ;  ceilioy  to  pen  cattle. 

•  Bud.  The  knob  or  projection  form- 
ed by  the  swelling  germ  of  leaves  or 
flowers.  The  entire  train  of  thought  is 
seen  in  Hesse  botz,  potz,  crack,  loud 
noise  ;  bulsen  (Du.  boUen^  buUun — K.),  to 
knock,  to  butt;  butwen^  clump,  bunch, 
tuft ;  Bav.  botztn,  butzen,  lump,  knob  ; 
botzetty  bud ;  '  butscn^  turgere ;  buczetuUg^ 
turgidus.' — Schm.  Swab,  ra/r,  stroke, 
blow,  prick  in  a  target,  rump  of  fowls ; 
anything  short  of  its  kind,  a  dumpy 
child.  Du.  butzCy  a  bump,  swelling, 
Ijotch. — K.  Bret  b6dy  bSden^  a  tuft, 
clump,  bunch  ;  explaining  Fr.  labodc'y 
short  and  thick  of  stature.  Fr.  bouier^ 
to  thrust,  put,  push  forwards,  to  bud  or 
put  forth  as  a  tree  in  the  spring  (Cot.)  ; 
boutoHy  a  bud,  a  pustule  ;  bout,  the  end  or 
thrusting  part  of  a  long  body,  a  stomp ; 
////  bout  d'hommey  a  stumpy  man.  So 
w.  pwtioy  to  poke,  thrust,  butt ;  pu>t  o 
ddyn,  a  short  thick  man.  Dw.  potCy  booty 
Dan.  podcy  a  shoot,  scion,  set  of  a  plant ; 
Hesse  potUm,  to  graft  or  bud  trees,  to 
set  plants. 

*  Bod,  Bna.  Pronounced  bood  io  Sc 
The  two  forms  arise  from  further  con- 
traction of  OSc.  behudf  behuis^  for  be- 
kuivedy  behuives.  *  It  bikud  out :'  it  be- 
hovcd  to  come  out  Dunbar,  Twa  maryit 
wemen,  I.  333. — '  quhilk  ye  bt  liuis  to  do.* 
—Jam.  Supp.   *  I  bus  goe  tyll  l^dde.' — 

Budge.  The  dressed  fur  of  lambs,  a 
material  no  doubt  early  supplied  by  the 
pastoral  nations  of  Slavonic  race,  with 
w  hom  it  is  still  much  in  use.  Russ. Ptutf^ 
fur,  skins  ;  pushify  to  line  with  fur. 

To  Budge.  Bret  bouljy  movement ; 
bouljeiny  Fr.  bougWy  to  move,  stir,  budge, 
probably  from  the  notion  of  bubbling, 
boiling.  Port,  bulitf  to  budge.  Ntto  vos 
buiais  ttaquiy  donH  stir  from  heno^don^ 
bud^i^'e.  Pied,  sboge,  to  stir.  ON.  bmUa^ 
to  boil ;  bullty  motus  creber. 

Budget.  Fr.  bougetUy  dim.  of  bouge^ 
\  a  budget,  wallet,  great  pooch,  or  male  oC 
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leadier  senrin;  to  elny  tbings  bdiind  a 

man  on  horseback. — Cot.  It.  bolgia, 
bolgetta^  a  budget,  leatharn  bucket  From 
bulga^  a  skin. 

Suif.  A  buff  sound  is  a  toneless  sound 
as  of  a  blow.  Magy.  bu/oi^nti,  to  give  a 
dull  sound;  P1.D.  di^Jf,  dull,  of  colours, 
S<Minds,  tastes,  smells  ;  tv//  duj/en  toon^  a 
deadened  tone ;  tmtdttjftnuUur^  a  dull 
colour. 

B«£— Bafls^-Sattilo.    Lat  Mi- 

Russ.  hitivol,  Fr.  buffle,  the  buffe, 
bujffle,  bugl&  or  wild  ox,  a£so  the  skin  or 
neck  of  a  wflfe.— Cot  The  term  was 
then  applied  to  the  skin  of  the  bufTilo 
drcssea  soft,  buff  leather,  and  then  to  the 
yellowish  colour  of  leather  so  dressed. 
It  kuffalo^  a  bufflc  or  a  bugle,  by  meta- 
phor, a  block-headed  noddy. — Fl.  Hence 
the  £.  buffie-fuadtd^  confused,  stupid. 
The  name  of  the  beast  seems  taken  from 
a  representation  of  his  voice.  Lith.  bu- 
benttj.  to  bellow  \  Magy.  bu/ogni,  to  give 
a  hollow  sound. 

Buff  — Bnflbt.  A  blow.  From  buff/ 
an  imitation  of  the  sound  of  a  blow. 
PLD.  buftn^  to  strflce ;  B.  rtbuff^  to  re- 
pobe;  It.  buffare^  Fr.  bouffer^  to  pufif,  to 
dIow  ;  It.  hiiffettOy  a  cuff  or  buffet,  also  a 
blurt  or  put!  with  one's  mouth.  G.  puff, 
adapi,  buffet,  cuff ;  Lith.  btMH^  to  beat. 
In  other  cases,  as  Diez  remarks,  the 
word  for  a  stroke  is  connected  with  a 
v«ri>  signifying  to  blow ;  Fr.  souffiet^  a 
boffet,  from  souffler,  to  blow  ;  soufflct/, 
often  blown  upon,  boxed  on  the  ear ;  and 
tbe  word  ihw  itself  is  used  in  both 
flenses. 

Buffet.  Fr.  buffet^  a  side-board.  Fr. 
hmffety  bouffer,  to  puff,  to  blow.  The 
primary  sense  of  buffekr  seems  to  have 
been  to  take  out  the  vent  peg  of  a  cask, 
and  let  in  the  air  necessary  for  drawing 
out  liquor,  as  from  Lith.  iAhkm,  air, 
breath,  dausinfi,  to  give  axt  toacask  in 
order  to  let  the  beer  run. 

81  yo»  chailfciri  snwrnsnt  poor  la  proviskm 

dc  vn<:  m.ii'^ons  certain  nombn  de  tonneaux  de 
via  les  avai<:nt  buffeUs  et  bcos  A  deini,  le  reste 
•BDpli^sant  d'eaa,  «e.— RSbdais. 

Buffi  ter,  to  marre  a  vessel  of  wine  by 
often  tasting  it ;  buffi  W,  deadened,  as 
yrimt  that  hsUh  tdken  wind,  or  hath  been 
mingled  with  water.  —  Cot  Mid.Lat. 
buf€tarius^  Fr.  buffeUur^  tabernarius, 
caupo.  BnJHarium,  die  duty  paid  for 
retailing:  wine  in  taverns.  Tnc  verb 
Imffeter  may  thus  be  translated  to  tap. 
tmffetier,  a  tapster.  Thus  bmffkt  would 
signify  the  tap  of  a  public-house  or  tavern, 
tl^  place  whence  the  wine  was  drawn. 
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From  thence  it  has  been  transferred  in 

E.  to  the  sideboard  on  which  the  drink- 
ables are  placed  at  meals,  and  in  Fr.  to 
the  office  m  a  department  where  other 
kind  of  business  is  carried  on,  while  in 
Sp.  it  has  passed  on  to  Signify  simpty  n 
desk  or  writing- table. 

Buffboa.  Fr.  bouffmt^  a  jester,  from 
It.  buffa,  a  puff,  a  blast  or  a  blurt  with 
the  mouth  made  at  one  in  scorn ;  buffart, 
to  jest  or  sport— -FL 

A  puff  with  the  mouth  is  probably  in- 
dicative of  contempt,  as  emblematically 
ffutking  light  of  an  oifaject  'And  1H10 
minds  Dick  ?  Dick 's  nobody !  Whoo  ! 
He  blew  a  slight  contemptuous  breath 
as  if  he  blew  himself  away. — David  Cop- 
peifidd.  A  Staffordshire  artisan  giving 
an  account  of  one  who  had  been  sliglited 
said, '  They  rether  puffed  at  him.' 

Bog^— Bngbonr.  Poggnrt. — Boglsi 

God's  boast  soemed  to  him  but  huOfU,  tUsgS 

made  to  feare  children. — Z,  Boyd  in  Jam. 

The  meaning  of  Bug  is  simply  an  object 
of  terror,  fiooi  the  cry  Bof  Boo  /  Boh  / 
made  by  a  person,  often  covering  his 
face  to  represent  the  unknown,  to  frighten 
children.  The  use  of  the  exclamation 
for  this  purpose  is  ver>'  widely  spread. 
Gael  bo  /  asi  inter),  to  excite  terror  in 
children.— Madeod.  w.  iw/  It  km/ 
*  Far  bau  I  ban  ! — far  paura  a*  bambini 
coprendosi  la  volta.' — La  Crusca.  Alter- 
nately covering  the  face  \xi  this  manner 
to  form  an  object  of  sportive  terror,  and 
then  pecpincT  over  the  covering  to  relieve 
the  infant  from  his  terror,  constitutes  the 
game  of  Bo-peept^  Sc.  Teet-bo. 

Tfif  two  children — wore  playing  in  an  oppo- 
site comer,  Lillo  covcrint;  his  head  with  his  skirt, 
and  roaring  at  Niiitia  to  frighten  her,  then  peep- 
ing out  agun  to  see  bow  1^  bore  it, — Romola, 

The  cr>'  made  to  excite  terror  is  then 
used,  either  alone  or  with  various  termin- 
ations, to  signify  an  indefinite  ofeject  of 
terror,  such  as  that  conjured  op  by  diild- 

ren  in  the  dark. 

L'apparer  del  giomo 

Che  soaccia  1'  Ombre,  il  Ai»  e  le  Befane  t 
—the  p«ep  of  day  which  acatten  qMctrai,  bugib 
and  bobgoblias.— La  Crans. 

Swiss  head^  bauwi,  mnmming,  bugbear* 

scarecrow  ;  G.  baubau,  ivaurvau^  Esthon. 
PcpOf  Magy.  bubus,  Sc.  boo^  bukow  (koWf 
a  goblin),  buman,  b.  dial,  bomam,  PLD. 
bumantt,  I.imousin  bobaf,  bobaow,  W.  bw^ 
bwgf  bubackf  a  bugbear,  a  hobgoblin. 
Far  bartAao  is  explained  in  PatnarcM^ 
Venetian  diet,  /ir  b<in  /  bau  !  to  cry  boh! 
and  U  bruUo  baralHM  is  interpreted  U 
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TentenninCy  il  brutto  Demonio^  the  black  i 

bug,  the  buggaboo  ;  vv.  fnvgan,  a  bugbear 
(Spurrell),  £.  diaL  bugar^  the  DeviL — Hal. 
W.  kmt  it  tised  as  an  inteijectkm  of 
threatening,  and  signifies  also  terror  as 
well  as  the  terrific  object.  Manx  boa^boo, 
fear,  affright. 

The  repetition  of  the  radical  syllabic 
with  more  or  less  moditication  represents 
the  continuance  of  the  terrific  sound. 
The  final  guttural  of  w.  bwg  and  E.  buf^ 
is  found  in  Illyrian  bukad,  Magy.  bdgttiy 

to  bellow,  bu£ttif  to  roar  ;  Swiss  boaigg^en, 
to  bellow  like  an  angry  bull  when  he 

paws  the  gitntnd ;  boogj^^  bogk^  bok^  a 

mask  or  disguise  (from  being  origin.illy 
adopted  with  the  intention  of  striking 
terror),  a  misshapen  person.  The  name 
of  bugabo  was  given,  according  to  Coles, 
to  an  'ugly  wide-mouthed  picture' carried 
about  at  May  games.  Lilh.  bauginti,  to 
tcniiy ;  bugtiy  to  takeftight,  to  take  bug^ 
as  it  IS  provincially  expressed  in  Kn^^I.ind. 
— HaL  To  take  buggart  or  boggart  is 
used  In  die  same  sense,  and  a  ooggarty 
horse  is  one  apt  to  start,  to  take  fright. 

With  a  different  termination  we  have 
W.  bwgwl^  dhreatentng,  terrifying  ;  Sc. 
bogil,  bogh\  bogil  bo  (E.  buggaboo)^  a 
spectre,  bugbear,  scarecrow  ;  Lesachthal, 
Pog^iley  Poggly  a  bugbear  for  children, 
aiuTtbence  an  owl  from  its  nightly  hoot- 
ing. —  Deutsch.  Mundart.  iv.  493.  Lett, 
baigliSf  an  object  of  terror.  Russ.  pugafj 
^aft  to  fi^hten  ;  pmgalo,  ^J^t  & 
scarecrow. 

In  bug^-btar  or  bear-bug,  the  word  is 
jdned  with  the  name  of  va»  beast  taken 
as  an  ol^ject  of  dread. 

The  humour  of  mdancbolye 
CauMth  mnny  a  man  in  slepe  to  cry. 

For  fere  of  beris  or  of  holis  blake, 
Or  ellis  that  blake  bm^gys  wol  him  t^e.^^^^ 

where  wc  find  imaginary  bulls  and  bears 
classed  with  bugs  as  objects  of  nightly 
terror. 

B119.  fll  The  name  oibug  is  given  in 

a  secondary  sense  to  insects  considered 
as  an  object  of  disgust  and  horror,  and  in 
modem  English  is  appropriated  to  the 
noisome  inhabitants  of^  our  beds,  but  in 
America  is  used  as  the  general  appella- 
tion  of  die  beetle  tzibe.  They  speaiof  a 
tumble-bug,  rose-bug.  A  similar  applica- 
tion of  the  word  signifying  an  object  of 
dread, to  creeping  things,  is  very  common. 
Russ.  bukashkay  a  beetle,  is  the  dim.  of 
bukCy  a  bug-bear.  The  w.  <^fr^7i  signifies 
what  produces  dread  or  disgust,  and  ai:>o  i 


I  a  maggot   It.  baco^  a  silk-worm,  also  iL 

boa-peep  or  vain  bug  bear ;  bnco  bacOy 
boa-peep. — W  Limousin  bobaou,  bobal, 
a  bug-bear,  is  also  used  as  die  generic 
name  of  an  insect. —Bdronie.  So  in  Al- 
banian boube^  a  bug-bear^  and  in  child's 
language  any  kind  of  insect  Magy. 
bi/bus,  bug-bear,  Serv.  buba,  vermin.  It. 
baUf  bug-bear,  Grisons  bau,  insect,  beetle ; 
bau  d'ureiglia,  earwig  ;  bau  da  grascha^ 
dung.beetle.  Sw.  trolly  a  goblin,  monster, 
provincially  an  insect.  In  Norse  applied 
especially  to  beetles  or  winged  insects. 
—Aasen.  lUyn/a^di^gast^inaect 

rabtne,  an  insect,  worm,  any  disgnstiiig 
animal,  also  a  hug-bear,  gfaost  Spi«0«V, 
a  worm,  also  a  bug-bear. 

Bof  .  8.  t«  SwelBng,  protuberant  See 
Big. 

*  3.  The  word  has  a  totally  different 
origin  in  the  expression  bu^wofdt^  fierce, 

high-sounding  words.  ^  Lhcval  de  trom- 
pette^  one  whom  no  big  nor  bugs  words  can 
terrify.* — Cot  Parolone,  high,  big,  roer> 
ing,  swollen,  long,  great  or  bug  words.— 
Fl.  ^  Bug  as  a  lord.'  In  my  time  at 
Rugby  school  bug  was  the  regular  term 
for  conceited,  proud.  Boggiy  bold,  lbir> 
ward,  saucy. — Grose. 

In  this  sense  of  the  word  it  seems  to 
rest  on  the  notion  of  frightening  with  a 
loud  noise,  blustering,  threatening,  and  is 
thus  connected  with  bug,  bug-bear.  Swiss 

b<^<^Agf'"y  to  bellow  like  an  angry  bull ; 
boogg,  b'ogk^  a  proud  overbearing  man— 
Staldcr  ;  Atfjf,  larva  (a  binp-bear,  hobgob- 
lin) ;  biigge,  superbire.— Schmidt  Idioti- 
con  Bernense. 
Bogle.  I.  Same  as  Ai!^,  a  bofEdo. 

These  are  the  beasts  whicli  yc  sh.ill  eat  of : 
onn,  kbepe  and  gootes,  bert,  roo,  and  ^mgU. — 
Bifala,  S55X.  Deal.  sb. 

Hence  bugle-hom,  properly  a  boffillo 
horn,  then  a  horn  for  drinking,  or  OA 
which  notes  are  played  in  hunting. 

Janus  sits  by  the  fire  with  double  herd 
And  diinkedi  of  hit  Jaifilr  Afrw  tin  wine. 

Chaucer. 

Lat  bucula^  a  heifer.  Mid.Lat.  buculus, 
OFr.  bugle,  buffU,  boeuf  sauvage^Ro- 

qucf. 

Probably,  as  Buffalo,  from  the  cry  of 
the  animal;  Serv.  bmkaU,  Magy.  hogtU, 

Fr.  bugler,  beugUr,  to  bellow. 

2.  An  ornament  of  female  dress  con- 
sisting of  fragments  of  very  fine  glass 
pipes  sewn  on.   '  £t  dictse  dominae  nunc 
portant  bugolos  cjui  sic  nominantur,  quos 
i  cooperiunt  capillis  capitis  earum  ligatia 
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supra  dictos  bagolos.'— De  moribiti  avi- 
um Placentiae. — A.D.  1388.  Muratori. 

To  Biiild.  From  on.  bua^  OSw.  ttoa^ 
bo,  G.  dauen,  to  till,  cultivate,  inhabit,  were 
formed  bol^  a  farm,  byit\  a  habitation, 
OSw.  bol,  bole,  byli,  domicilium,  scdes, 
villa,  habitaculuin,  whence  byljUf  to  raise 
alolitotiim,  to  build,  or,  as  it  was  for- 
moAf  written  in  English  to  byUe. 

That  cky  took  Josoe  and  dMiraiyad  tt  and 
cnaed  it  and  allc  bein  that  ivllttik  tBb^'^Sif 
Jwk  MMMtovflla. 

Bulb.  Lat.  bu/bus,  Gr.  ^X/3oc,  ^  tuber- 
ous or  bulbous  root ;  Lith.  bu/be^  buiwLs, 
the  potato ;  G.  bclle^  bulU^  bulbe^  a  bulb ; 
Du.  bcl^  bolUy  a  globe,  ball,  head ;  bol^ 
bolUken  van  loock,  the  head  of  an  onion. 
Gr.  ^/Sa.  Lat.  vulva,  the  womb. 

Fima  tne  image  or  a  bubble  taken  as 
the  type  of  anything  round,  swollen,  hol- 
low. In  the  representation  of  natural 
aomida,  the  posltioii  of  liquids  in  the  word 
is  very  variable.  In  English,  as  well  as 
bubble,  we  have  blab  or  bleb  and  khMer 
in  the  sane  settse.  The  Walach.  has 
bulbukj  abl^le,  and  bu/bitkil,  to  bubble 
up,  to  springy  swell,  be  protuberant.  See 
next  article. 

Bulcb.  A  bunch  or  projection,  ne. 
bulse,  a  bunch. — Hal.  '  Bourscr,  to  j^athcr, 
make  buh/i,  or  bear  out  as  a  full  purse, 
to  bunt  or  leave  a  bunt  in  a  sail.' — Cot. 
Ptg.  bolsOf  pocket,  also  the  bunt  or  hoUow 
of  a  sail. 

Bolgo.   See  Bulk. 

Bulk.  I.  Bulk,  in  Sc.  and  N.  of  E. 
Bmikf  the  carcase,  chest,  tninl^  body  of 
an anfanal, mass, principal  portion.  'My 

liver  leapt  within  my  bulk.' — Turbcrville. 
Bav.  bulkeuy  the  body :  Du.  bulcke, 
thorax  ;  buick,  beuck^  trunk  of  the  body, 
bdHy ; — van  de  kerche,  nave  or  body  of 
the  church  ; — van  *t  schip,  hold  or  bilge 
of  a  ship. — Kil.  on.  bukr,  trunk,  body, 
belly  ;  Sw.  buk,  Dan.  bug,  g.  bauchy  belly  ; 
Cat  buc,  the  belly,  bed  of  a  river,  bulk 
or  capacity  of  anything,  body  of  a  ship  ; 
Sp.  bmquty  die  capacity  or  otmieii  01  a 
ship,  hull  of  a  ship. 

The  comparison  of  the  Celtic  dialects 
leads  strongly  to  the  coovictimi  that  the 
ladical  image  is  the  boiling  or  bubl)ling 

?of  water,  whence  we  pass  to  the  notion 
anything  swelling  or  strouting  out.  of 
an  inflated  skin,  stuffed  bag,  or  of  what 
is  shaped  like  a  bubble,  a  prominence, 
knob,  boss,  lump.  For  the  latter  sense 
compsie  Da.  bulk,  a  projection,  hnnp, 
tmevenness  ;  Sw.  dial,  bullka,  a  protu- 
beiance,  knot  in  thread,  a  dint  in  a  metal 


BULK 


III 


vessel  *  Boui^  knobby,  bulked  or  bump* 

ed  out.'—  Cot. 

The  radical  sense  is  shown  in  Russ. 
bulkafy  to  bubble  up ;  Pol.  bulka^  a  bub- 
ble ;  Gael  balgy  bolg,  bubble  {palgan 
uisgey  a  water-bubble),  blister,  bag,  wal- 
let, boss  of  shield,  bcllv,  womb,  bellows  ; 
builgean,  bubble,  bladoer,  pfanple,  pouch ; 
builgeadh,  bubbling  up,  as  water  begin- 
ning to  boil ;  bolgy  bulg^  bcllv,  anything 
prominent,  a  lump  or  mass,  the  hold  of  a 
ship  ;  boli^  (as  verb),  blow,  swell,  puff, 
blister;  Alanx  bolg,  bolgan^  bubble,  ialis- 
ter,  belly,  boss,  knob,  gfobtile ;  bolg-lkU' 
I'tgty,  the  bilge  or  hold  of  a  ship  ;  bolgtyy 
to  blow,  swell,  blister,  w.  bwlg,  a  round 
bulky  body ;  bwlgan.  a  straw  com-VMsd. 
'  Bulgas  Galli  saoculos  scofteos  TocaBL' 

—  Festus. 

I'assing  to  the  Scandinavian  and  Teu- 
tonic dialects  we  have  Goth,  balgs,  skin 
bag;  G.  biilg,  skin  of  an  animal,  husk, 
pod ;  ON.  belgr,  skin  flaved  whole,  leather 
sadc,  bdly ;  belgja,  bolgna^  Dan.  bultu, 
to  swell,  to  pun  up  ;  bolginn,  swollen  ; 
OE.  ^<>^i>,  timieo,  turgeo  \  bolnyd.  tumi< 
dus.^^l'r.  Pm.  '  See  now  this  tode  M' 
neth* — Palsgr.  MHO.  bilge,  bale,  bu/i^rn, 
gcbolgen^  to  sweU.  The  addition  of  a  dim. 
or  femmme  termination  gives  Bav.  bulgen^ 
It.  bolgta,  bolgetta,  a  leather  sack  or  bud- 
get ;  Fr.  bouige,  bouge,  a  leathern  sack  or 
portmanteau,  a  strouting  or  standing  out 
m  a  flat  piece  of  work,  boss  of  a  buckler, 
belly,  outlcaning  in  the  middle  of  a  wall 
(Cot),  bulge  or  convex  part  of  a  cask. 
Hence  B.  bulge  or  bilge,  tne  belly  or  con- 
vex part  of  a  ship  ;  to  bu/gc\  to  belly  out, 
to  throw  out  a  convcxitv.  With  these 
must  probably  be  dassea  ON.  Mki^  the 
contents  of  the  hold,  or  cargo  of  a  ship, 
consisting  of  a  heap  of  sacks  bound  down 
and  ctivered  widi  ddns.  Boitt  or  hepe, 
cumulus,  accrvus. — Pr.  Pm.  ON.  at  riufa 
bulkann,  to  undo  the  cai^o,  to  break 
bulk.  Lett,  pulksy  Lith.  puUtas^  a  heap, 
crowd,  bexdy  swaim;>«MSii<  in.balk^  m 
mass. 

2.  A  bulk  is  a  partition  of  boards,  the 
stall  or  projecting  frameworie  for  the  dis- 
play of  goods  before  a  shop. 

Here  stand  behind  this  bulk,  straight  will  ha 

come  : 

Waar  thy  good  xapkr  bare,  and  pot  it  homa. 

Othdlo. 

'  He  Ibimd  a  country  fellow  dead  drunk, 

snorting  on  a  bulk.^ — Anat.  Melancholy. 
In  this  latter  sense  the  word  is  identical 
with  It.  balco,balcone,  a  projection  before 
a  window ;  *  also  the  bulk  or  stall  of  a 
shop.' — FL    P.alco,  a  stage  or  scaffold  j 
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^aicJUitif,B,hox  or  bcautled  indosure  ata 

theatre.  The  original  sense  seems  to  be 
a  framework  of  fia/Jts,  beams  or  boards, 
as  It.  assi/o,  a  beam  or  rafter,  also  a  par- 
tition of  deals  instead  of  a  wall. — FL 
Dan.  dial.  ^///X',  bulkt\  boarded  partition 
in  a  bam.  A  bulk-head  is  a  boarded  par- 
tition in  a  sbipt. 

Bull.  I.  The  male  of  the  ox  kind, 
w.  bwla^  Lith.  bullus.  ON.  boUi^  bauli^  a 
bull,  baula^  a  cow,  miin  bamia^  K.Fns. 
/'  ///,  to  bellow.  G.  buUi^  kuttodu^  a  bull ; 
bwiss  bullt'tt,  to  bellow. 

2.  A  pajial  rescript,  from  Lat.  bulla, 
tiie  seal  affixed  to  the  document.  The 
primar\' siL^nification  of  bulla  is  a  bubble, 
from  the  noise,  whence  buUire^  to  bubble, 
to  boH  Thaice  the  term  was  applied  to 
many  protuberant  objects,  as  the  orna- 
mental heads  of  nails,  the  hollow  orna- 
ment of  gold  hung  round  the  neck  of  tiie 
young  nobility  of  Rome  ;  in  ittbaeqnent 
times  applied  to  the  seal  hanging  by  a 
band  to  a  legal  instrument.  It.  boUa^  a 
seal,  stamp,  round  glass  phial,  boss,  stod, 
bubble,  blister,  pimple.    See  Billet. 

BulLaoe.  The  wild  plum.  Bret,  bolos 
vcpehSy  w.  hwha.  Fr.  Mheier^  a  bul- 
lace  tree.    It.  bulloi,  buUo^,  sloes. — Fl. 

Bullbegg-ar.  Terriculamcntum,  a 
scare-bug,  a  bul-begger,  a  sight  that  fray- 
edi  and  in^htetfa.— Higins  in  Pr.  Pm. 

And  they  \tam  to  findd  oi  with  Ml-itggers, 
'  spirits,  witcbei.  vrcfaens,  dvo,  Ac,  and  sqdi 
other       thatweareafiiddof  onrownihadcnn. 
-tel's  DcK.  of  Witchcr.  in  N. 

The  word  is  of  a  class  with  PLD. 
bullerbaky  bullerbrook,  a  noisy  \nolent 
fellow,  w.  bwbachy  Du.  bullcbak^  a  hob- 
goblin, bugbear,  scarecrow,  where  the 
former  element  signifies  the  roaring 
noise  made  to  terrify  the  child  by  the 
person  who  represents  the  hobgoblin. 
Pl.D.  bulUrn,  Du.  bulih-rcn,  o.  pollftn, 
to  make  a  loud  noise  ;  Du.  bulderghees- 
ten^  lemures  noctumi  nigri. — Kil.  G.  pol- 
tergeist^ a  hobgoblin.  The  final  element 
in  the  forms  above  cited  seems  a  corrupt 
repetition  of  the  syllable  bug^  signifying 
narii^,  and  thence  terror,  as  in  E.  bug- 
gaboo^  G.  butsibau,  Du.  bUtebau.  The 
connection  between  the  ideas  of  loud 
noise  and  terror  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
use  of  Pl.D.  buller  in  addressing  children 
to  si^ify  something  terrible  :  *  Gae  du 
nig  bi  dat  buller-waUr^  do  not  go  by  the 
dangerous  water,  as  a  miUfKlam  or  the 
like.    See  Bug,  Bully. 

Bullet.  Fr.  bouUt^  dim.  of  boule^  a 
bowL  SeeBowl. 


BULLION 

As  an  instance  of  the  avbitrary  way  m 

which  words  acquire  their  precise  mean- 
ing, it  may  be  observed  that  a  bullet  in 
£.  is  applied  to  the  ball  of  a  gun  or 
musket,  while  the  projectile  of  a  cannon 
is  called  a  ball.  In  Fr  ,  on  the  contiaiyj 
it  is  boulct  de  canon,  balU  de  fusiL 

Bullhead.  —  Bnilmah.  —  BoUfrosr. 
Bullhead  is  the  name  of  the  miller's 
thumb,  a  little  fish  nearly  all  head,  also 
of  the  tadpfde  or  young  frog.  Bmmsk 
is  a  large  kind  of  rush.  The  element  bull 
is  probably  not  taken  from  the  quadruped 
of  that  name,  but  is  more  probably  iden- 
tical widi  Sw.  Ai^bole  or  tmnk  of  a  tree,- 
bulk  of  a  thing,  laxg^  coane^thic^  blunt, 

large  of  its  kind,  as  geting^  a  wasp,  bal- 
getiMgy  a  hornet  w.  pwl^  hinnx.,  pen bwl^ 
a  blockhead,  a  tadpole  ;  Gael,  pollack^ 
lumpish,  stupid  ;  pM-dUannach,  lump* 
headed  ;  poll-cheannan,  a  tadpole.  The 
bullfrog,  however,  is  said  to  make  a  loud 
bellowing  noise,  which  may  protMbly  be 
the  origin  of  the  narte. 

Bullion.  This  word  is  used  in  several 
senses,  i.  A  boss  or  stud,  any  emboMed 
work.  Sp.  bolla)\  to  emboss  ;  bollon^ 
stud,  brass-headed  nail ;  bollos  de  rclin'e, 
embossed  work.  Fr.  bouillon^  a  stud, 
any  great-headed  or  studded  nail. — CoL 
Elyot  translates  bulla  *  a  bullion  set  on 
the  cover  of  a  book  or  other  thynge.' 
'  BmlfyoH  in  a  woman's  girdle  dow? — 
Palsgr.  *  Bullions  and  ornaments  of 
plate  engraven,  a  bullion  of  copper  set  on 
widles  or  poitrds  for  an  onuunent'— 
Baret's  Alveary  in  Hal.  Here  the  notion 
of  swelling  or  embossment  is  derived 
from  the  bubbling  of  boiling  water. 

2.  Bullion  is  applied  to  a  particular 
kind  of  gold  and  silver  lace,  from  Fr. 
bouillon^  explained  by  Chambaud  as 
being  made  of  a  very  fine  sheet  of  gold 
or  silver  twisted.  Doubtless  from  bouil- 
lon in  the  sense  of  a  puff  or  bunch,  from 
the  puffy  texture  of  mis  kind  of  lace. 

3.  Gold  or  silver  uncoined.  Consider- 
able difficulty  has  been  felt  in  accounting 
for  the  word  in  this  sense,  from  the  use  of 
the  equivalent  terms,  Hilon  in  Fr.  and 
I'ellon  in  Sp.,  in  the  sense  of  base  metal, 
silver  mixed  with  a  laige  alloy  of  cop* 
per. 

The  original  meaning  of  the  word  bul- 
liQ/t^  boillony  billon,  was  the  mint  or  office 
where  the  precious  metals  were  reduced 
to  the  proper  alloy  and  converted  into 
stamped  money,  from  the  Lat.  bulla,  a 
seal,  whence  Mod.Gr.  /3ovWiW,  to  seal, 
to  Stamp  J  i8o«9kXtfr4^,  the  matrix  or  die 
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with  whidi  coins  were  stamped. — Diet. 
Etym. 

In  this  sense  the  word  appears  in  our 

early  statutes.  The  Stat  9  £.  III.  st.  2, 
C  2,  provides,  that  all  persons  '  puisscnt 
sauvement  puricr  k  les  eschanges  ou 
bmUhn  et  ne  inie  aiUeun  aigent  en  plate, 
vessel  d'argent  et  toutz  maners  d'argent 
sauve  iaux  monoie  et  I'e&terling  counter- 
fiut,'  f<Nr  the  purpose  of  exchange 

In  the  English  version  these  words  are 
erroneously  translated  'that  all  people 
may  safely  bring  to  the  exchanges  bullion 
or  silver  in  plate,  &c.,'  which  has  led  to 
the  assertion  that  'bullion'  in  the  old 
statutes  is  used  in  the  modern  application 
of  uncoined  gold  or  silver.  The  37  Ed. 
III.  St.  2,  c.  14.  provides,  'que  toutz  mar- 
cbauntz  —  puisscnt  savement  porter  — 
pbte  d'argent,  billettes  d'or  et  tut  autre 
maner  d'or  et  toutz  moneys  d'or  et  d'ar- 
geni  a  nostre  buUione  ou  a  nous  es- 
changcs  que  nous  fcrons  ordemer  a  nous 
dites  estaples  et  ailleurs  pemant  illocqs 
money  dc  notre  coigne  convenablement 
a  la  value'  Again,  4  Hen.  IV.  c.  10, 
'que  1ft  tierce  partie  dc  tout  la  monoie 
d'argent  que  sera  porte  k  la  boillion  sera 
faite  cs  may  les  et  ferlynges' — shall  be 
coined  into  halfpence  and  fiuthings. 

In  these  and  other  statutes  all  traffick- 
ing in  coin  was  forbidden,  except  at  the 
btuHoH  or  exdiangcs  of  uie  king ;  and 
similar  restrictions  were  enforced  in 
France,  where  the  tampering  with  the 
coin  was  carried  to  a  much  greater  ex- 
tent than  in  England,  insomuch  as  to 
earn  for  Philippe  le  Ikl  the  title  of  h-  faux 
monnoyeur.  Hence  among  the  French 
thecarnring  to  the  billoH  dieur  decried 
noaev  became  a  familiar  operation  of 
daihr  life,  and  *  porter  au  billon,' '  mcttre 
aa  Dillon/  are  metaphorically  applied  to 
thinc;s  that  require  remaking. 

The  decried  coin  brought  to  be  melted 
tq>  was  tenned  '  monnaie  de  billon,'  and 
hence  WUm.  and  the  equivalent  Spanish 
vellon  were  very  early  used  to  signify  the 
base  mixture  of  which  such  coin  was 
made,  or  generally  a  misOtnre  of  copper 
and  silver.  '  Ne  quis  aunim,  argentum 
vel  billiontm  extra  regnum  nostrum  de- 
ferre  praesnmat'— Stat  Philip  le  Bel  in 
Due.  A.D.  1305. 

In  England  the  fortunes  of  the  word 
have  been  different,  and  the  Mint  being 
regarded  chiefly  as  the  authority  which 
determined  the  standard  of  the  coin,  the 
name  of  bullion  has  been  given  to  the 
aOoy  or  composition  of  the  current  coin 
pmnitted  by  the  BuUiom  or  mint.  Thus 


bullion  is  translated  in  Torriano's  dirtion- 
arv  (A.D.  1687),  'lega,  legaggio  di  me- 
tallo,'  and  traces  of  the  same  application 
are  preserved  in  the  Spanish  reckoning 
in  *  reals  vellon,*  reals  of  standard  cur- 
rency. From  metal  of  standard  fineness 
the  signification  has  naturally  passed  in 
modern  times  to  all  gold  and  silver  de- 
signed for  the  purpose  of  coinage. 

Bully.— BiiJiy*rook.  A  violent  over- 
bearing person.  Du.  bidJnrn,  boldt-rrn, 
blaterare,  debacchari,  intonare,  minari; 
verbuidtren,  perturbare  ssevis  dictis. — 
Kil.  G.  ffolterttj  to  make  a  noise  ;  Sw. 
buller^  noise,  clamour,  bustle,  bitllt'r-bas, 
a  blusterer  ;    P1.D.  buller-jaan  (bully- 

iohn),  buller-bak,  buUer-brook^  a  noisy 
lustering  fellow,  from  the  last  of  which 
is  doubtless  our  buUy-rock  or  bully-rook^ 
a  hectoring,  boisterous  fellow.— Bailey. 
Bully-rock^  un  faux  brave. -Miege  in 
Hal.  I'hc  Sw.  bulUr-baSf  on  the  other 
hand,  agrees  widi  B.  Munder-hiss,  a 
cluiu>y  fellow  who  doCS  things  wiUl  tt<NSe 
and  violence.  C.  poltcrer,  a  blunder- 
head, blunder-buss,  a  boisterous,  violent, 
furious  man. — Kiittner.  To  bully  is  to 
bluster,  to  terrify  by  noise  and  clamour, 
to  lx?have  tyrannically  or  imperiously. 

Bulwark.  A  defence  origmally  made 
of  the  boles  or  tnmks  of  trees,  then  in 

feneral  a  rampart,  bastion,  or  work  of 
elence.  Du.  M-werek^  M<fck-wenky 
propugnaculum,  agger,  vallum. — Kil.  Fr. 
by  corruption  bouUvart,  boulevard,  pri- 
marily the  ramparts  of  a  town,  then  ap- 
plied to  the  walks  and  roads  on  the  inside 
of  the  ramparts,  and  now  at  Paris  to  a 
broad  street  surrounding;  what  was  form- 
erly the  body,  but  now  » the  central  part 
of  the  town.    It.  baluarte. 

Bum.  For  bottom.  Fris.  bdm.  ground, 
bottom,  from  boden^  bodtm^  ON.  ooUn^  AS. 
botm.  Fris.  ierd  boeytne,  ierd-heame^  the 
soil.  Hence  bom  and  bbn^  a  floor.  D. 
buene^  bocne^  G.  biihne,  a  stage,  scaffold. 

To  Bum.  —  Boom.  — Bump. — Bum- 
ble. To  bum^  to  hum,  to  make  a  droning 
sound. — Hal.  Du.  ^(;///////v/,  resonare,  to 
beat  a  drum  ;  bombammen,  to  ring  the 
bells.  Lat.  bombilarcy  to  bumble  or  make 
a  humming  noise ;  bombiius^  Du.  bom- 
nuUy  hommeUj  a  tumHi-,  or  a  kun^te- 
bee.  The  cry  of  the  bittern,  which  he  is 
supposed  to  make  by  fixing  his  bill  in  a 
reea  or  hi  the  mud,  is  called  bumping  or 
bumbling. 

Bum-bailiff     From  the  notion  of  a 
humming,  droning,  or  dunning  noise  the  • 
term  bum  is  applied  to  dunning  a  person 
ioradebt.  ToAvMytodun.— HaL  Hence 
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bum-hailijfy  a  person  employed  to  dun 
one  for  a  debt,  the  bailiff  employed  to 
arrest  for  dcl>t.  The  ordinary  explana- 
tion of  boutui-bailiff  \%  a  mere  guess.  No 
one  ever  saw  the  word  in  that  shape. 
Moreover  the  buni-bailitT  is  not  the  per- 
son who  gives  security  to  the  shcriif,  nor 
would  it  concern  the  imblic  if  he  did. 
But  his  special  oflficc  is  to  dun  or  bum  for 
debts,  and  this  is  the  point  of  view  from 
which  he  would  be  regarded  by  the  class 
who  lia\  c  most  occasion  to  speak  of  him. 

Bumboat.  A  boat  in  which  provisions 
are  brought  for  sale  alongside  a  ship. 
Du.  bum-boot,  a  very  wide  In^at  used  by 
fishers  in  S.  Holland  and  I- landers,  also 
for  taking  a  pilot  to  a  ship. — Koding, 
Marine  Diet  Probably  for  imm4opi,  a 
boat  fitted  with  a  hm  or  lecepcade  fcH- 
keeping  fish  alive. 

Bump.  P1.D.  bmms/  tn  ntenection 
imitating  the  sound  of  a  blow.  Bums ! 
getroffen.  Hang  !  it's  hit.  Bumsen,  bam- 
stHj  to  Strike  so  as  to  give  a  dull  sound. 
To  bafrty  to  pummri,  to  beat— HaL  w. 
PwmpiOy  to  thump,  to  bang.  Lang. 
pountpiy  to  knock  ;  poumpUio^  noise. 
Knocking.  Then,  as  in  other  cases,  tiie 
word  representing  the  sound  of  the  blow 
is  applied  to  the  lump  raised  by  the  blow, 
or  to  the  mass  by  which  it  is  given,  and 
signifies  consequently  a  mass,  protuber- 
ance, lump.  See  Boss.  Thus  e.  bump, 
a  swelling,  W.  pv/mp,  a  round  mass  ; 
pivmpi,  a  knob,  a  boss  ;  Lith.  pumpa,  a 
button, pumpurras,  a  bud.  Fr.  powpctic^ 
a  pumple  or  pimpU  on  the  skin— Cot.  ; 
pompon^  a  pumpkm  or  gourd,  a  large 
round  fruit. 

Bumpkiji.  A  clumsy,  awkward  clown. 
Probably  from  bump,  signifying  one  who 
does  things  in  a  thumping,  abrupt  man- 
ner. Pl.D.  buns-U'isc',  inconsiderately, 
from  buMSfn,  to  strike ;  E.  diaL  bunpr- 
softtr,  clumsy,  lungeous,  awkward. — Hal. 
Suft'olk  botitika,  large,  strapping,  applied 
to  young  persons,  especially  girls. — Moor. 
Manx  bofikan,  a  clown. 

Bun,  1.—  Bunnion.  Fr.  bi\^ie,  a  bump, 
knob  rising  after  a  knock ;  bignet^  bugmt^ 
little  round  loaires  or  lumps  made  oT  fine 
meal,  ^c,  buns,  lenten loaves. — Cot.  It 
bupWf  bugHom^  anv  round  knob  or  bunch, 
a  boil  or  uaind-^Fi  Hence  e.  bunmon, 
a  lump  on  the  foot ;  bunmt  a  swelling 
from  a  blow. — Forby  Hntiy^  or  grete 
knobbe,  gibbus,  gibber,  callus. — I'r.  Pm. 
Sc.  bamtodty  b^nock,  Gael,  bonnachy  Jr. 
boineog,  a  cake,  arc  dim.  forms.  Radi- 
cally identical  with  Dan.  bunk<^  a  heap. 
See  Bunch. 


Bua,  9.— Bomiy.  Buti^  a  dry  stalk ; 
bunmely  a  dried  hemp-stalk. — Hal.  '  Kyx 
or  bttnne,  or  dry  weed  {bunne  of  dry  weed, 
H.S.P.),  calamus.' — Pr.  Pm.  the 
stubbie  of  beans.— 'Mrs  Baker.  Sc.  bimt 
or  boon,  the  useless  core  of  flax  or  hemp 
from  which  the  fibre  is  separated.  Bune- 
«%m</,  a  liem]>-sta]k. 

The  word  is  probably  to  be  explained 
from  (Jael.  bun,  root,  stock,  stump,  bot- 
tom ;  bun  feoir^  hay  stubble ;  bututHy 
stubble  ;  Manx  bnn^  stump,  stalk,  root, 
foundation  ;  w.  bon,  stem  or  base,  stock, 
trunk,  butt  end.  The  buns  are  the  dried 
stalks  of  various  kinds  of  plants  left  after 
the  foliage  has  withered  away.  Gael 
bun  eichy  an  old  stump  of  a  horse.  Bun^ 
feaman  (stump-tail),  a  tail  (Madeod), 
shoidd  probably  be  a  short  tail,  explain- 
ing £.  bunny,  a  rabbit,  whose  short  tail 
in  running  is  very  conspicuous.  Btm^  a 
rabbit,  the  tail  of  a  hare. — Hal.  Dan* 
bund,  bottom,  seems  to  tmite  Gael.  Aws 
with  ON.  botn,  E.  bottom. 

Bunch.  —  Bunk —  Bon^.  Bunch,  a 
hump,  cluster,  round  mass  of  anything. 
To  bunch  was  formerly  and  still  is  pro- 
vincially  used  in  the  sense  of  strikmg* 
Dunchyn  or  hunchyn,  tundo. — Pr.  Pm. 
'  He  buncheth  me  and  beateth  me,  il  me 
pousse.  Thou  bunekest  me  so  that  I 
cannot  sit  by  thee.' — Palsgr.  Related  on 
the  one  side  to  I'l.D.  bunscn,  bumsen,  to 

knock.  '  An  de  dor  bunsen.  oder  anklop- 
pen  dat  idt  bfnisef*—to  knode  at  the 

door  till  it  sounds  again.  Daal  bunsen, 
to  bang  down,  throw  down  with  a  bang. 
*  He  full  dat  ct  bunscde^  he  fell  with  a 
bang.  Du.  bons,  a  knock.  See  Bounce. 
On  the  other  hand  bunch  is  connected 
Willi  a  series  of  words  founded  on  forms 
similar  to  the  ON.  ban^a,  Dan.  Atffifar, 
OSw.  bunga,  to  beat,  to  bang  ;  ON.  bunki^ 
a  heap ;  OSw.  bunke.  a  heap,  a  knob ; 
and  related  with  OK.  Mrsr#»,  to  swdl  out ; 
E.  dial.  <^;///i,'-,  a  heap  or  cluster,  a  pocket ; 
Sw.  bingey  a  heap  ;  Wall,  bo/ii^i;  bongie, 
a  bunch ;  Magy.  bunka,  a  knob,  a  boil 
{bunkos  bflt,  a  knotty  stick) ;  Sw,  Amiir, 
a  bowl ;  IM.D.  hunkcn,  the  large  promi- 
nent bones  of  an  animal  (as  G.  knochen^ 
B.  kMrndtleSf  from  knock) ;  It  bugnoy  bug- 
none,  any  round  knob  or  bunch,  a  boil  or 
blain. — FL 

Again,  as  we  have  seen  B.  Ml  passing 
into  Sp.  bulto,  and  E.  /'////,  a  bag  or  sack, 
while  bulch  was  traced  through  Gris. 
bmlsekOy  a  wallet,  E.  bulse,  a  bunch— Hal. ; 
Sp.  bolsa,  a  purse ;  so  the  form  btduk,  a 
knob  or  heap,  passes  into  Dan.  bundt, 
Sw.  buntf  a  bunch,  bundle,  truss ;  E. 
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bunt  of  a  saily  the  middle  part  of  it, 
which  is  purposely  formed  into  a  kind  of 
bag  to  catch  the  wind. — B. 

Bundle,  as.  dyndei,  Du.  iondy  bon- 
de/,  biittdel,  somethin;^  bound  together  ; 
glubondUy  glubutuiUy  coiligatio,  fascis, 
et  contignadoy  ooassado;  iMdd49os, 
loosed  from  bonds. — ^KiL  on.  Aiitdini,  a 
bundle. 

Bni^.  The  stopper  for  the  hole  fai  a 

barrel.  From  the  hollow  sound  made  in 
driving  in  the  buMg.  OG.  bnnge^  a  drum  ; 
OSw.  bungande^  the  noise  of  drums. — 
Ihie.  boHgani,  to  hum.  So  Du. 

bommen,  to  hum,  and  bom  me,  or  bonde 
van  t'  vat,  the  bung  of  a  barrel;  Lim. 
Jigtriiaflhr,  to  hnm,  Fkor.  Annfiir,  Qit 
bontKy  to  resound,  and  Du.  bonde,  Fr. 
bondtt  bondon^  a  bung.  It  is  possible, 
Itowerer,  that  the  prhnitive  moinfaig  of 
hung  may  be  a  bunch  of  something  thrust 
in  to  stop  the  hole.  Bung  of  a  tonne  or 
pype,  bondel ;  bundcll,  bondeau. — Palsgr. 
308.  The  Fr.  boHckon,  a  cork,  boucher, 
to  stop,  are  from  bouschc,  bouche,  a  bvmch 
or  tuft,  and  the  Sw.  tapp  (whence  tappa^ 
to  stop,  and    tap^  the  stopper  of  a  cask), 

is  originally  a  wisp  or  bunch ;  jA-ie^p^ 
Juilm-tapp.  a  wisp  of  hay  or  ?tn\w; 

To  Bungle.  To  do  anything  awk- 
iVBidly,  to  cobble,  to  botch. — B.  From 

the  superfluous  ban^^in;;  and  hammerin;^ 
nade  by  an  unskilful  worker.  ON.  bang, 
knocking,  racket,  working  in  wood  (especi- 
ally with  an  axe),  banga,  to  knock,  to  work 
at  caq)cntry;  bangan,  bong'tn.  knorkiiv:,', 
unskilful  working,  especially  m  wood- 
work ;  banghagr^  a  bungler.  Sw.  bang^ 
nmat,  lacket;  iing/a,  to  gingle.  Sw. 

dial.  ;\',7,  to  work  ineftcctuaUy. — Rictz. 
Compare  G.  klcmpcrn^  kiitnpern^  to 
gingle,  tinkle,  tinker ;  to  strum  or  play 
unskilfully  on  an  instrument ;  sHimpelny 
stiimpern,  to  strum  on  an  instnmicnt, 
to  bungle,  do  a  thing  bunglingiy.  Banff. 
tmtmmu,  to  strum  on  an  instrument,  to 
sing  or  play  in  a  blundcrinj^  manner ; 
bummUf  a  botch,  clumsy  performance. 

BuBDsy.   S6e  Bon. 

Bunt.  The  belly  or  hollow  of  a  sail, 
the  middle  part  of  a  sail  formed  into  a 
kind  of  bag  to  receive  the  wind.—  Hal. 
Dan.  bundt,  a  bunch,  bundle. 

To  Bunt. — Bunting.  To  bunf  in 
Soincrsct  is  to  sift,  to  bolt  meal,  whence 
buntings  bolting-cloth,  the  kiose  open 
cloth  used  for  sifting  flour,  and  now  more 
generally  known  as  the  material  of  which 
Aunannade^ 

The  ndkal  hnpott  if  pcphaUx  the 
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impulse  by  whi(  h  the  meal  is  driven 
backwards  and  forwards.  Bret,  bounta^ 
bttnta,  to  push,  knock,  shove  ;  E.  dial. 
punty  to  shove,  to  push  with  the  head 
(Mrs  Bakcr\  to  kick.  To  bunf,  to  push 
wiih  the  head.    PLD.  bunsen,  to  kno:k. 

•  Buoy.  Du.  boei,  Sw.  boj\  0.  boie^ 
boye,  Fr.  bout'e,  Sp.  boya,  the  float  of  an 
anchor  or  of  a  net ;  boyar^  to  float.  Lat. 
boiA,  Fr.  kukf  a  chig  or  heavy  fetters  Ibr 
the  neck  or  feet.  It.  bove^  buove^  fetters, 
shackles,  gy^'es,  clogs,  stocks  or  such 
punishments  for  prisoners. — Fl.  The 
most  usual  form  would  be  a  heavy  clog 
fastened  by  a  chain  to  the  limb,  and 
hence  the  name  would  seem  to  have  been 
transferred  to  the  wooden  hig  which' 
would  be  the  earliest  float  for  an  anchor. 
N.Fris.  bui,  the  heavy  clog  of  a  foot- 
shadde;  an  anchor  buoy.— Johansen,  p. 

I  GO. 

Burble.  A  bubble.  Sp.  borbollar,  to 
boil  or  bubble  up.  Lilh.  burboloti^  to 
guggle  as  water,  runible  as  the  bowels. 
Burbuhi^,  a  water  bubble  made  by  lain. 
See  Barbarous. 

Burden.  A  load.  AS.  fyrik^  G. 
biinfi-,  from  bcran,  to  bear. 

Burden,  of  a  aong.   bee  Bourdon. 

BoTMra.  The  Italian  buioy  dark,  was 
formerly  pronounced  buro^  as  it  still  is  in 
Modcnaand  Bologna. — Muratori.  Russ. 
buruii,  brown  ;  biirjat^  to  become  brown 
or  russet.  *  Burrhum  antiqui  quod  nunc 
dicimus  rufum.' — Festus  in  Diez.  OFr. 
bure^  burely  Sp.  buriel^  Prov.  burti^ 
reddish  brown,  russet,  specially  appliea 
to  the  colour  of  a  brown  sheep,  then  to 
the  coarse  woollen  cloth  made  of  the 
fleeces  of  such  sheep  without  dyeing. 
So  in  Pf)l.  bury,  dark  grey  ;  burn,  a  rain- 
cloak  of  fell.  Then  as  the  table  in  a 
court  of  audience  was  covered  with  such 
a  cloth,  the  term  bureau  was  applied  to 
the  table  or  the  court  itself,  whence  in 
modern  Fr.  it  is  used  to  signify  an  office 
where  any  business  is  transacted.  In 
English  the  designation  has  passed  from 
a  writing-table  to  a  cabinet  containing  a 
writing-table,  or  used  as  a  receptacle  for 
papers.    See  Borel. 

Burganet  OFr.  bourguignote^  Sp. 
borgonota^  a  sort  of  helmet,  properly  a 
Burgundian  helmet  A  la  B*rgmHa^  in 
Burgundian  fashion. 

Bui-geon, — ^Burly.  To  burgeon^  to 
grow  big  about  or  gross,  to  bud  fortfi.— 
Hailey.  Fr.  bourgfon,  bourjon,  the  young 
bud,  spri^,  or  putting  forth  of  a  vine,  also 
a  pimple  m  the  fiioe. — Cot  The  wwd  is 
variously  wiitlen  in  oe.  bmHmt^  kcurhm^ 
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bnrjnwn.  Sp.  borujon,  protuberance, 
knob.  Lang,  bottre,  bouron^  a  bud,  boma, 
homrwmm,  to  bud ;  Fr.  abouriomr^  to 
hud  or  sprout  forUu--CoC.  Burryn^  to 
bud. — Pr.  Pm. 

The  primaiy  origin  of  the  wordi  as  of 
to  many  others  signifying  swdling,  is  an 
imitation  of  the  sound  of  bubbling  water, 
preserved  in  Gael,  bururus^  a  purling 
sound,  a  guigling ;  Fin.  ^wrrvta^  cum 
sonitu  bullio  ut  aqm  ad  proram  mvis, 
strideo  ut  spuma  vel  aqua  ex  terra  cx- 
piessa  ;  ptirety  a  bubble ;  Du.  borrvUm^ 
to  spring  as  water;  barrel^  a  bubble. 
From  the  notion  of  a  bubble  we  pass  to 
the  Gael,  borr^  to  swell,  become  big  and 
'  proud,  explaining  the  %»imrgtn.  '  Bouffer, 
to  puff,  blow,  swell  up  or  sfrmit  c^ut,  to 
burgen  or  wax  big.'— Cot.  '1  he  Gael,  has 
abo  borr^  bcrra^  a  knob,  bunch,  swelling ; 
borr-shuil,  a  prominent  eye ;  borracha,  a 
bladder,  explaining  .Sp.  borracha^  a  wine 
skin.    Sw.  dial,  puna^  to  puff  up ;  borr' 

tr/M,  to  swell  oneself  oat  as  birds ;  h&rrns, 
to  swell  with  pride.  From  the  same  root 
E.  bwrly^  big,  occupying'  much  space. 

Elpes  ara  in  Indcriche 
On  bodi  herlit  berges  illke. 

Bestiarjr.  Nat.  Antiq.  i.  xsa. 

Burgess.  —  Burgher.     of,.  btirgHM^ 
OFr.  burgeois^  from  Lat  burgtmis* 
BatglC  See  Borough. 
Boxglar.   A  legal  term  from  the  Lat. 

bitrj^i  latro,  throuj.'h  the  Burgundian 
form  Idre  (Vocab.  de  Vaud.),  OFr.  Urre^ 
a  robber.  It.  grancelli,  roguing  bcggan» 
baurgiairs* — YL  Bret  laer,  robber. 

OnUMI  burjir^totx^  domorum  vrl  fmcfores 
Eccldriamm  vel  mumrum  vcl  port.irum  civitatis 
rc;,'i>  \'  l  ln;:u;.  rum  intrantcs  m.\litios<5  et  felonice 
oondcmneatur  morli. — Offidum  Coronatoris  in 
Due. 

Boxin.    See  under  Bore. 

To  Burl. — Burler.  In  the  manu- 
facturing of  cloths  the  process  of  clearing 
it  of  the  knots,  ends  of  thread,  and  the 

like,  with  little  iron  nippers  called  bur/in i:^ 
trofis,  is  termed  burling. — Todd.  A  buri- 
er  is  a  dresser  of  cloth.  Lang,  bouril, 
Castrais  bourril,  the  flocks,  ends  of  thread, 
&c.,  which  disfigure  cloth  and  have  to  be 
plucked  off.  Bourril  d€  moUf  llock  of 
snow.  OB.  Avr/f  of  cloth,  tumentumi — ^Pr. 
Pm.   From  Fr.  bourre,  flocks.  See  Burr. 

Burlesque.  It.  burlart\  to  make  a 
jest  of,  to  ridicule.  Probably  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  root  which  gave  the  OE.  bourdy 
a  jest.  Limousin  bonrdo,  a  lie,  a  jest, 
bourda^  to  ridicule,  to  tell  lies.  The  in- 
.terchange  of  and  /  is  dearly  teen  in  the 


Gael,  burd^  burly  mockery,  ridicule,  joking; 
butrtey  a  jibe,  taunt,  repartee ;  bmrUadk^ 
language  of  folly  or  ricucule. 

Burly.    See  Burgeon. 

To  Burn.  Probably,  as  Diefenbach 
suggests,  from  the  roaring  sound  of  flame. 
Thus  v..  brinncn  or  brcntten  was  formerly 
used  in  the  sense  of  to  roar.  Also  ein 
luwe  brwmum — Dtef.  Supp.  Nenam- 
hen  wie  ein  brinnendtm  leWy  sicut  Teo 
nigicns.  Pr/'nnfn,(Tcmerc. — Notk.  Ps.  56. 
5.  in  Schm.  Swiss  Kom.  bri/tna,  to  roar 
like  the  wind  in  trees. — Bridd.  Hence 
r;.  bnifii/uffj^,  the  roiring  surge  of  the 
sea.  In  the  same  way  ON.  brimi,  fire,  is 
connected  with  brim,  surge  or  dadiing  of 
the  sea  ;  brimoy  to  surge,  and  OG.  trhn- 
nten,  bremmen,  to  roar  (as  lions,  bears, 
&c.).  So  also  Sw.  brasa,  a  blaze,  Fr.  a/t' 
brastTy  to  set  on  fire,  compared  with  Ok. 
brausetj,  to  roar,  and  Dan.  brase,  to  fry. 

It  is  probable  indeed  that  Fr.  bHUcr^ 
which  has  given  moch  trouble  to  etymol- 
ogists, must  be  cxjilained  on  the  same 
principle  from  g.  britllen  or  briiUn  (Dief. 
Supp.),  to  roar,  the  s  in  OFr.  bt'usler 
htxag  a  feulty  spelling,  as  in  coush-itH, 
Compare  also  Picdtii.  bmst',  to  burn, 
Prov.  brusitf  to  roar,  with  Dan.  bruse,  to 
roar,  to  effervesce;  Nam  bmser  ep^  he 
fires  up.  E.  bntstUy  to  rustle,  crackle 
like  straw  or  small  wood  in  burning — 
Hal. ;  It.  brustolarey  to  bum,  toast,  broil, 
singe  or  scorch  with  fire. — FL 

Burn.  A  brook.  Goth,  brunnay  ON. 
brunnty  G.  boniy  brunncHy  a  well,  a  spring ; 
Gad.  bmrHy  water,  spring-water ;  bumack, 
watery.  Swiss  Rom,  borni,  a  fountain. — ■ 
Vocab.  de  Vaud.  As  we  have  seen  the 
noise  of  water  bubbling  up  remesentcd 
by  the  syllable  bor,  pur  (see  Burgeon), 
the  final  //  in  bunt  may  be  merely  a  sub- 
sidiary element,  as  the  /  in  and  the 
\s  Ol  d  would  thus  signify  water  springing 
or  bubbling  up.  Bav.  burrm,  to  hum,  to 
buzz  ;  Gael  bururus.  warbling,  purling^ 
gurgling.   Walach.  n&tytot^  to  munnur. 

Burnish.  Fr.  bruniry  to  polish.  S\n'. 
bryna,  to  sharpen,  to  give  an  edge  to, 
brynsteHy  a#  whetstone,  from  bryn,  the 
brim  or  ed^e  of  anything.  N.  bruHy  an 
edge  or  point.  Then  as  shar[>cning  a 
weapon  would  be  the  most  familiar  ex- 
ample of  polishing  metal,  the  word  seems 
to  have  acquired  the  sense  of  polishing^. 
So  from  1  in.  tahko,  an  edge,  a  margin, 
latus  rei  angulata? ;  takktrineny  angular  ; 
tahkoOy  to  sharpen  on  a  whetstone,  thence, 
to  nib,  to  polish.  Bav.  achltijfm,  to 
sharpen,  to  grind  on  a  whetsionc,  hauben 
sckUiffeHy  to  polish  hdmcts. — Scnm. 
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BURR 

The  AS.  brun  socms  to  have  been  Hied 

*  in  the  sense  of  an  cdi^c. 

Gcata  dr)'htea 

Gi]nne'-&hiie  iloli 

Inegebfe, 

TmM  lio  ecg  gewie^ 

Brum  on  bMe<— Beoinilf,  5x501 

Translated  bjr  KemUe,^ 

'The  Tx)rd  of  thtt  Gwts  struck  the  terribly 
9  coloared  with  the  {esacj  of  Inq;  so^  that  the 

WtfBS'eii^  IWBBllt  ifMM  li(^M  ^$  touts 

bat  it  would  both  make  better  sense  and 

be  more  in  accordance  with  as.  idiom  if 
brun  were  understood  as  a  synonym  of 

jBorr.  I .  The  whirring  sound  made  by 
some  people  in  pronouncing^  the  letter  r, 
as  in  Northumberland.  This  word  seems 
formed  from  the  sound.— Jam.  *  Hearing 
the  old  hall  clock — strike  12  with  a  dis- 
mal, shuffling,  brokenharpstringed-hkc 
whirr  and  Mrr.'— -Matrimonial  Vanity 
Fair,  iii.  225.  Burr  is  related  to  buzz  as 
fohhr  to  whizz.  With  a  slightly  different 
spelling,  ^irr  signifies  the  whizzing  sound 
of  a  btxiy  burled  through  tlie  air,  \\  hence 
birr,  force,  impetus,  any  rapid  whirling 
motion. — Hal  The  noise  of  partridges 
when  thej  spring  called  birring,  G. 
imrr^n,  p»rren,  to  buzz,  whirr,  coo,  purr, 
Swiss  burren^  to  mutter  ;  Sw.  dial,  borra^ 
to  bun  like  a  beetle ;  hurra,  blurrot  to 
chatter,  t:ilk  fast  and  indistinctly. 

2.  JJurr  or  Bur  is  used  in  several 
senses,  ultimately  resting  on  the  Gael 
root  borr,  signifying  protrude,  swell,  men- 
tioned under  Burgeon.  Hence  Fr.  bourre, 
stufBng,  whatever  is  used  to  make  a  tex- 
tnre  swell  or  strout  out,  and  thence  flocks 
*of  wool,  hair,  &c.,  also  *any  such  trash 
as  chaff,  shales,  husks,  &c.  —  Cot  It. 
horra<t  any  kind  of  quilting  or  stuffing, 
shearing  of  cloth,  also  all  such  stuff  as 
hay,  moss,  straw,  chips  or  anything  else 
tw  bnds  make  their  nests  with. — FL 
Fr.  bourrer^  to  stuff;  bourrelct,  bourlet,2i 
pad,  a  stuffed  wreath  used  for  different 
purposes,  as  for  the  protection  of  a  child's 
nead,  or  for  supporting  a  pail  of  water 
carried  upon  the  head,  a  horse-collar 
(whence  bourreiicr^  a  harness  or  collar 
maker) ;  and  met«  an  annular  swelling, 
as  the  swelling  above  the  gr.ifted  part  of 
the  stem  of  a  tree,  the  thickened  rim  at 
the  month  of  a  cannon.  Hence  must  be 
explained  E.  bur,  the  rough  annular  ex- 
crascence  at  the  root  of  a  deer's  hurn,  the 
ridge  or  excrescence  made  by  a  tool  in 
tnmine  or  cutting  metal,  the  superfluous 
Betal  left  in  the  neck  of  the  mould  in 
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castinj:^  bullets.  A  burr-pump  is  one 
used  in  a  ship  '  into  which  a  staff  seven 
or  eight  feet  long  is  put  having  a  burr  or 
knob  of  wood  at  the  end.' — Harris  in 
Todd.  In  a  met.  sense  a  burr  round 
the  moon  is  the  padding  of  hazy  light  by 
which  it  seems  to.be  encircled  when  it 
shines  through  a  light  mist. 

And  burrtd  mooos  fioreteU  gieat  storais  at 

night, — Clare. 

3.  When  the  hop  begins  to  blossom  it  is 
said  to  be  in  burr.  See  Burgeon. 

4.  Fris.  b&rrt,  burrey  Dan.  borre^  Sw. 
kardhorrgy  karborre^  a  bur,  the  hooked 
capitulum  of  the  arctium  lappa.  Sw.  diaL 
borre  is  also  a  fircone. 

Burrow.  Shelter,  a  place  of  defence, 
safety,  shelter  Provincially  applied  to 
shelter  from  the  wind  :  '  the  burrow  side 
of  the  hedge  ; '  *  a  very  burroiv  place  for 
cattle.'  The  same  word  with  burgh^ 
boroH^y  borrowy  from  AS.  beorgoHy  to 
protect,  shelter,  fortify,  save.  Du.  h.-r- 
giuny  to  hide,  cover,  keep,  preserve,  and 
thence  bi  txh,  a  port,  a  bsm  or  cupboard. 
— Kit  G.  bergen,  verbergen,  to  hide  ;  ON. 
biarga,  to  save,  preser\  e.  A  rabbit  bur- 
rmv  is  the  hole  which  the  animal  digs  for 
its  own  protection.  So  in  w.  caer  is  a 
castle  or  fortress,  nvnirig-gacr,  the  fortress  . 
of  a  coney  or  rabbit,  a  rabbit  burrow. 

BoTse.  —  BoMOr.  -bforao^  Bursty 
Fr.  /'<\\'rst%  Du.  bcurs,  an  exchange,  from 
Fr.  bourse^  It.  borsa^  a  purse.  Bursar ^  the 
officer  who  bears  the  purse,  makes  the 
disbursements  of  the  college. 

liorm  is  derived  by  I)iez  from  Gr. 
fiifxra,  Mid.Lat.  byrsii,  skni,  Icallier,  but 
it  is  more  probably  a  development  of  It. 
bolgia,  bolza,  Grisons  buhcha,  buscha,  a 
wallet  or  scrip,  from  whence  we  pass 
through  Sp.  oolsa  to  It.  bonia^  borza, 
borsa,  a  purse,  as  from  Sp,  Pii$U»  to  Fr. 
perruque.   See  Bulge. 

To  Bunt.  In  os.  brut^  brast.  O. 
bersteuy  AS.  berstan,  byrstauy  OHG.  bres- 
tatty  bristeHy  Sw.  bristiiy  ON.  brjota,  Fr. 
brisiT,  Port,  britar,  to  break.  GaeL 
bris,  brisit,  break;  Msdeodk^  brisUaeA, 
brittle.  The  root  appears  under  the 
forms  brik,  brisy  bristy  brit,  Lang,  brico^ 
brisoy  briketOy  bristetOy  a  nuKsd,  fragment ; 
E.  brist,  small  fragments.  Compare  also 
OE.  brokil  and  broiili  brii^  and,  as  it 
is  still  pronounced  m  N.  of  England, 
bridle'.    Serv.  ptsuutiy  to  burst. 

To  Bury.— Burial,  as.  byrgan,  bir- 
giin,  birii;c(iHy  to  bury  ;  byrgeUy  byrgels, 
byrigelSy  a  sepulchre,  tomb,  burial  place.- 
OUG.  bnrgisUj  a  sepulchre ;  chreoburgium 
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((CknOt  AS.  krvaw,  a  corpse),  a  monument 

or  erection  over  the  dead.  —  Gloss. 
Malbeis.  The  radical  idea  is  seen  in 
Goth.  Mfgam,  AS.  ^tffrgamf  to  keep, 

preser\-e,  protect  ;  whence  fiforr^,  bcorh^  a 
rampart,  defence,  mount,  a  bea])  of  stones, 
burial  moond.  'Worhton.  mid  stamim 
anne  stcapne  beorh  him  ofer : '  they 
raised  a  steep  mound  of  stones  over  him. 
Thence  byrigean^  to  bury,  apparently  a 
secondary  verb,  signifying  to  entomb,  to 
sepulchre,  and  not  directly  (as  Du.  ^^^r- 
^Abfw.  ^£7re^^/»,condere,  abdere,  occultare 
— K.)  to  hide  m  the  ground. 

Bush.— Bushel.  The  bush  of  a  wheel 
is  the  HH  tal  lining  of  the  nave  or  hollow 
box  in  which  the  axle  works.    Du.  busse^ 

a  box,  biiskerty  a  little  box ;  Dan.  hosse^ 
a  box,  a  gun  ;  G.  buc/ise,  a  box,  rad- 
bikhsfy  Sw.  hjnl-bossf,  the  bush  of  a 
wheel ;  Sc.  trush^  box  wood  ;  to  bush^  to 
sheath,  to  enclose  in  a  case  or  box.  The 
Gr.  irilu:,  -u*oc,  a  box.  f^nvc  I.nt.  pyxis  as 
well  as  buxiSf-idis^  and  thence  Mid.Lat. 
bMxidttf  bonioA,  brnxtOy  boxta^  bosta,  Prov. 
boistia,  boisstty  OFr.  boiste^  with  the 
diminutives,  ^!id.Lat.  buxula,  bustula, 
bustellus^  busst'llus^  OYx.  boistel^boisteau, 
Fr.  boisseau,  a  box  for  measuriiqf  com,  a 
bushel.  Sec  Rox. 
Bush.—  Busk. 

Sibribt  that  I  of  told,  that  the  lood  had  lorn 
That  aswtoeheid  Slouh  under  a  busk  of  thorn. 

R.  Bmaae. 

The  foregoing  modes  of  spelling  the 
word  indicate  a  double  origin,  from  the 
ON.  buskr^  a  tuft  of  hair,  bush,  thicket 
(Auskiy  a  bunch  of  twi^s,  besom),  and 
from  the  Vr.  bruschc^  bouc}u%  a  wisp, 
tuft,  whence  bouchon^  a  tavern  bush, 
ktmeher^  to  stop,  to  timist  in  a  boucht  or 
tuft  of  hemp,  tow,  or  the  like.  Bouchef, 
a  bush,  bramble*  It  has  been  shown 
under  Boss  that  words  signifying  clump, 
tuft,  cluster,  are  commonly  derived  from 
the  idea  of  knocking.  So  from  Fr.  l>ons- 
ser,  It.  bussare,  Du.  bossen^  buysscJun,  to 
knock,  we  have  Fr.  bossi,  bousse^  a  hump, 
hunch  ;  Du.  bos^  a  bunch,  knot,  bundle  ; 
bosch  (a  diminutive  ?),  a  tuft,  then  a  tuft 
of  trees,  a  grove  ;  basek  wm  hair,  a  tuft 
of  hair ;  — van  wijnbcsirn,  a  bunch  of 
grapes.  Fris.  bosCy  a  troop,  lump,  clus- 
ter; qualstcr-boscki'n,  a  clot  of  phlegm 
(Epkema).  Du.  hussd,  a  bundle ;  It. 
oussone^  a  bush,  brake,  thicket  of  thorns  ; 
Bret  bouch  (Fr.  ch)^  a  tuft,  wisp.  g. 
SmtscMj  projection,  bulk,  bunch,  bundle, 
wisp ;  batfscAtHf  bmism,  to  swell,  bulge, 
bunch  out. 


Busk.  TIk  bone  in  a  woman's  stays. 

To  Buftk.    To  prepare,  make  ready, 
to  dress,  todhvct  oim^s  course  towards. 
They  huAul  anrt  imifcnrl  them  boun. 

Sir  Tri'^tram. 

Jamicson  thinks  it  probable  that  it  may 
be  traced  to  the  ON.  bua,  {o  prepare,  to 
dress,  <?/  bua  s/^,  inducre  vestes  ;  and  it 
is  singular  that  having  come  so  near  the 
marie  he  foils  to  observe  tint  kiuk  is  a 
simple  adoption  of  the  deponent  form  of 
the  ON.  verb,  a/  buas/,  for  at  buasc^  con- 
tracted from  the  very  expression  quoted 
by  htm,  *at  bua  sik*  The  primitive 
meaning  of  bua  is  simply  to  bend,  whence 
at  bua  sikt  to  bend  one's  steps,  to  betake 
oneself,  to  bow,  in  OB.  '  HaralUtur  kon- 
gur  bi(ht  austur  um  Eydascog.*  Harold 
the  kii^  busks  eastwards  through  the 
forest  of  Eyda.  *  Epter  thctta  byr  sifc 
jarl  sem  skyndilegast  ur  landi.'  After 
that  the  earl  busks  with  all  haste  out  of 
the  land.  Compare  the  meaning  of  busk 
in  the  following  passage 

M.iny  of  tho  n.uios  i)nvily  were  left 
And  buiked  westwards  for  to  robbe  eft. 

R«  BmiNW. 

It  is  certain  that  buast  must  once  have 
been  written  buasc^  and  wc  actually  find 
iruasc,Jiasc,  in  the  For  Skimis  ;  barsc  in 
Heimsicringla,  which  would  later  have 
been  written  fruast,  Jiast^  bnrst.  The 
frequency  with  which  to  busk  is  used,  as 
synonymous  with  io  makg  0m  Jvurw,  is 
thus  accounted  for,  as  boun  is  simply 
buinn,  the  past  participle  of  the  same  verb 
buay  the  deponent  form  of  which  is  re* 
presented  by  the  B.  tel. 

To  bow  was  used  in  a  similar  manner 
for  to  bend  one's  steps,  to  turn.  '  Bowetk 
forth  by  a  brook : '  proceed  by  a  bcook. 
—P.P. 

Forth  heo  gunnen  bmgtn 
In  toBrottulHi 

And  her  ful  KNie 

To^tliureooOMB. — Layaroon,  a.  410. 
In  Uie  other  copy—' 

Forth  liii  KO'ine  Iwr— 
In  to  Hrutaine. 

*  Buskin.  Sp.  borcrgui,  Ptg.  h&rwt' 
guim,  Fr.  brodefwin.  The  primary  sense 

seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  leather* 
probably  Morocco  leather.  Thus  Frois- 
sart,  *  Le  roy  Richard  mort,  il  fut  couchd 
sur  une  litioe,  dedans  un  char  couvert  de 
brodrquin  tout  noir.'  The  buskin  i-^  said 
by  Cobarruvias  to  have  been  a  fashion  of 
the  Moors  and  of  Morocco,  and  be  cites 
from  an  old  romance  *  Ror7Cj;u!cs  Mar- 
roquies*'    The  word  is  explained  by 
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Docy  from  Arab.  Xerqui,  or  Chi: qui,  :\ 
precious  kind  of  leather  made  ivom 
sheepskins  in  the  North  of  Africa, 
Edrut,  spealdng  of  the  costume  of  the 
Xing  of  Gana,  says,  *  he  wears  sandals  of 
durqui*  It  is  true  that  from  hence  to 
boratpti  is  a  Ion?  step,  but  Doiy  cites 
the  OldPtg.  forms  viorscqitill^  tnosequiu^ 
and  supposes  that  the  common  Arab. 
preBx  mu  or  pto  has  be^  erroneously 
added,  as  in  wuharra  ftom  karie^  die 
point  of  a  lance.  tno{;^(7tr(^ns  from  j^otij, 
love  gestures,  mo/uUa  from  gcidhay  forest. 
Thus  we  should  have  mocktrftd^  and  by 
transposition  wwnhtfm^  ntorufui,  bor- 

Boaa.  I.  A  vessd  employed  in  the 
herring  fishery.  Du.  hg^se^  a  vessel  with 
a  wide  hull  and  blunt  prow,  also  a  flagon. 
ON.  tussa,  a  ship  of  some  size.  Prov. 
6uSy  a  boat  or  small  vessel  ;  Cat.  buc, 
bulk,  ship  ;  Sp.  bucha^  a  largo  chest  or 
box,  a  fishing  vesseL  A  particular  appli- 
cation of  the  many-formed  word  signifymg 
bulk,  trunk,  body,  chcst  See  Boss,  Box, 
Bulch,  Bust. 

2.  A  kiss.  Sp.  Atfjr,  a  kiss  of  reverence. 
Sw.  pussa,  puffa,  I?av,  bussat,  Swiss 
bulschetty  to  kiss  (from  the  sound — 
Stalder) ;  butschen^  putscheu^  to  knock  ; 
wtdbiUschj  a  stroke  of  wind.  Com  p. 
sntack,  a  kiss,  and  al^o  a  soundin;^  blow. 
On  the  other  hand,  Gael,  bus,  a  mouth, 
Itp»  snout ;  Walach.  buz&,  lip  ;  Pol.  bu- 
zta,  mouth,  lips,  also  a  kiss.  So  Wcs- 
terwald  munds.  mans,  a  kiss,  from  mund^ 
moutli.  Lat  iasHtm^  It.  hacio,  Sp.  beso, 
Fr.  baiser,  a  kiss.  The  two  derivations 
would  be  reconciled  if  Gael  bus  and  PoL 
kmMta  were  themselves  taken  from  the 
smacking  sound  of  the  lips. 

Bust.— Busk.  These  seem  to  be  mo- 
difications of  the  same  word,  originally 
signifying  trunk  of  a  tree,th«l  trunk  of 
the  body,  body  without  arms  and  legs, 
body  of  garment,  especially  of  a  woman's 
dress,  and  finaify  (in  the  case  of  bmit) 
the  wliakbone  or  steel  support  with 
which  the  front  of  a  woman's  bodice  is 
made  slifll 

I.  With  respect  to  busk  we  have  ON. 
bukr^  trunk,  body  ;  Fr.  busche^  a  log,  a 
backstock,  a  great  billet — Cot. ;  Rouchi, 
busch^  a  bust,  statue  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  body  without  arms  ;  Fr.  buc,  bi(S(/, 
busaue,  a  busk,  plated  body  or  other 
quilted  thing,  Worn  to  make  the  body 
straight  ;  I'ur,  hiisc,  bust,  the  long,  small, 
or  sharp-pomted  and  bard-quilted  body 
of  a  doublet— Cot.  WaU.  Awr,  trunk  of 
a  Ire^  of  the  human  body  (Grandg.). 
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2.  With  respect  to  bust;  ON.  hitr^  a 
log;  Mid. Lat.  biista,  arbor  ramis  trun- 
cata — Glosi.  LiuUcabr.  in  Dicz  ;  Gris, 
biisty  bisi,  trunk  of  a  tree,  body  of  a  nian» 
body  of  a  woman's  dress  ;  It.  busfo,  a 
bulk  or  trunk  without  a  head,  a  sleeveless 
truss  or  doublet,  also  a  busk. — ^FL 

The  Prov.  inserts  an  rafter  the  initial 
b  J  bruCf  brut^  brusc^  bust,  body,  as  in 
ON.  bruskrzs  well  as  buskr^  a  bush,  tuft, 
wisp,  Prov.  brostid  as  well  as  bostia^  a 
box.  The  form  brust,  corresponding  to 
brut  ^%  brusc  iolfi  ut,  would  explain  the 
G.  brusty  the  breast,  the  trunk,  box,  or 
chest  in  which  the  vitals  are  contained. 
The  ultimate  origin  may  be  found  in  the 
paraUd  forms  buk^  but,  representing  a 
blow.  Pol.////',  knock,  crack  ;  Fr.buqu^r^ 
Namur  busguer  (Sigart),  Lang,  bi/ttt,  to 
knock.  Swab,  buschy  a  blow,  a  bunch  of 
flowers ;  butz,  a  blow,  a  projection,  stump, 
lump.  From  the  figure  of  striking  against 
we  pass  to  ilie  notion  of  a  projection, 
stump,  thick  end,  stem. 

Bustard.  A  large  bird  of  the  gallin- 
aceous order.  Fr.  outard.  A  great  slug- 
gish fowl. — B.  Sp.4itoJSim&,or«VMJIan&/ 
Champagne  bistard^ ;  Prov.  omtUtrda^ 
Fr.  outarde.  It.  ottarda. 

Named  from  its  slowness  of  flight. 
'  Proximse  iis  sunt  quas  Hispania  aves 
tardas  apprllat.' — Plin.  10,  22.  Hence 
probably  au-larda,  olardUy  uiarda^  and 
then  with  avis  again  prefixed,  as  in  asH 
estruz  (  =  avis  struthio),  an  ostrich,  aifu^ 
tarda, — Diez.    Port,  abotarda^  betarda. 

ToBoatlA.  To  huny  or  make  a  great 
stir.— B.   Also  written  buskU* 

It  Is  like  the  smouldering  fire  of  Mount  Chim- 
acra,  which  boiling  long  time  with  great  busklUtg 
ill  t)ie  bowels  of  the  earth  doth  at  length  bunt 
forth  with  violent  rage. — A.D.  1555. — Hal. 

Here  we  see  the  word  applied  to  the 
bubbling  up  of  a  boiling  liquid,  from 
which  it  is  metaphorically  applied  in  or- 
dinary usage  to  action  accompanied  Hith 
'a  great  stir.'  ON.  btistla^  to  make  a 
splash  in  the  water,  to  bustle.  So  in 
l"  in.  kupata,  kupista,  to  rustle  (parum 
strepo)  ;  kiiyn  kupajan  crepans  ito,  I  go 
clattering  about,  inde  disciuTO  et  operosus 
sum,  I  bustle. 

Busy.  —  Business,  as.  biseg^  bisg, 
bisegttng^  bUgung^  occupation,  employ- 
ment ;  bisgan,  bysqian,  Fris.  bysg/'r,  to 
occupy;  Du. baztg,  beesig^  busy,  occupied ; 
bezigtHy  to  make  use  of.  Bminess  can 
hardly  be  distinct  from  Fr.  bcsoigne,  be- 
soHgn€f  work,  business^  an  affair.— Cot. 
The  DTOceedings  of  Parliament,  a.d.  i  372, 
speak  of  lawyers  'pursuant  bmtoi^gttei  en 
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la  Court  da  Roi.'  Perhaps  hesogtu  may 
be  from  a  O.  equivalent  of  as.  bisffitfttr. 

•  But.  As  a  conjunction  but  is  in  every 
case  the  compound  be-out,  Tooke's  dis- 
tinction between  but,  be  out,  and  bot, 
moreover,  to>boot,  being  wholly  untea- 
able. 

AS.  butan^  biita,  bute,  without,  except, 
besides  ;  butan  without  law,  an  outlaw ; 
butan  wiic,  without  punishment  ;  butan 
wifum  and  cildum^  besides  women  and 
children.  Pl.D.  bitten ;  biitcn  door,  out 
of  doors ;  bitten  daif  besides  that  \  Du. 
MUn,  without ;  buiten'tnan^  a  stnmger ; 
buUin-Mcrgfi^  without  care. 

The  cases  in  which  Tooke  would  ex- 
plain the  conjunction  as  signifying  boot, 
add,  in  addition,  moreover,  are  those  in 
which  the  word  corresponds  to  the  Fr. 
rnaiSy  and  may  all  be  reduced  to  the 
original  sense  of  without,  beyond  the 
bounds  of.  WTiatever  is  in  addition  to 
something  else  is  beyond  the  bounds  of 
the  orig^inal  object. 

In  Sc.  we  find  ben^  from  AS.  bt'nnan, 
within,  the  precise  correlative  of  b//f, 
without ;  but  and  bc/i^  without  the  house 
and  within ;  then  apphed  to  the  outer  and 
inner  rooms  of  a  hooM  conaisting  of  two 
apartments. 

The  rent  of  a  room  and  a  kitchen,  or  what  in 
tlic  language  of  the  place  i?  styloil  a  fiut  and  a 
Am,  gives  at  leMt  two  pounds  sterliDg.—AcaMint 
of  StnUngihlie  in  Jamiesaii. 

*  BiH'kousey  the  principal  apartment. 
The  elliptical  expression  of  <5/// for  only 

is  well  explained  by  T(H)ke.  Where  at 
the  present  day  we  should  say,  '  There  is 
but  one  thing  to  be  done,'  there  is  really 
a  negation  to  be  supplied,  the  ftdl  expres- 
sion being,  '  there  is  nothing  to  be  done 
but  one  thing,'  or  'there  is  not  but  one 
thing  to  be  donei'  Thns  Oiaucer  says, 

'  I  nam  but  a  leudc  compilatour. — 

If  that  ye  vouchsafe  that  in  tbis  place— 
That  I  may  have  not  M  my  meat  and  driiike, 

where  now  we  should  write, '  I  am  but  a 
compiler,'  '  that  I  may  have  but  my 
meat  and  drink.' 

As  an  instance  of  what  is  called  the 
adversative  use  of  bttt^  viz.  tfiat  which 
would  be  translated  by  Fr.  tnais, — sup- 
pose a  person  in  whom  we  have  little 
trust  has  been  promising  to  pay  a  debt, 
we  say,  'Rut  when  will  you  pay  it  ? ' 
Here  the  but  implies  the  existence  of  an- 
other point  not  included  among  those  to 
which  the  debtor  has  adverted,  viz.  the 
time  of  payment.  'Besides  all  tha^  when 
will  you  pay  ? ' 


BUTT 

'All  the  brethren  ate  entertained 

bountifully,  but  Benjamin  has  a  five-fold 
portion,'  Here  the  but  indicates  that  Ben- 
jamin, by  the  mode  in  which  he  is  treated, 
is  put  in  a  class  by  himself,  outside  that 
in  which  his  brethren  are  included. 

Btttdhar.  Fr.  bouchery  Prov.  boekier^ 
Lang,  boquier^  from  boc^  a  goat  (and  not 
from  bouc/tCy  the  mouth),  properly  a 
slaughterer  of  goats  ;  '  que  en  caheras 
publicas  li  boquiers  el  sane  dels  bocs  nO 
jhicton,  ni  avdisson  los  bocs  en  las 
plassas ' — that  the  butchers  shall  not  cast 
the  blood  of  the  goats  into  the  public 
ways,  nor  slaughter  the  goats  in  the 
streets, —  Coutume  d'Alost  in  Diet.  Lang. 
So  in  Italian  from  becco^  a  goat,  beccaro^ 
beccaiOy  a  butcher  ;  beccaria,  a  butchery, 
slaughter-house.  But  It.  boccino,  young 
beef  or  veal  flesh ;  bocci£ro,  a  butcher. 
Piedm.  (children)  bee^  bodm,  ox,  calf. 

Butler.  Fr.  boutcnUcr,  as  if  from  boU' 
teilUy  a  bottle,  the  servant  in  charge  of 
the  bottles,  of  the  wine  and  drink.  But 
the  name  must  have  arisen  before  the 
principal  part  of  the  drinkables  would  be 
kept  in  bottles,  and  the  real  origin  of  the 
word  is  probably  from  buttcty.  Butler, 
the  officer  in  charge  of  the  buttery  or 
collection  of  casks,  as  Pantler,  the  officer 
in  charge  of  the  pantr>'.  ButUry^  from 
butty  a  barrel ;  Sp.  boieriaj  the  store  of 
lau  rels  or  wine  skins  in  a  ship. 

Butt.  A  large  barrel.  It.  Kr.  A '//<», 
a  cask.  OFr.  Awf,  bouMj  bout,  Sp.  bota, 
a  wine  skin,  a  wooden  cask.  Sp.  botija^ 
an  earthen  jar ;  botilla^  a  small  wine  bag, 
leathern  bottle. 

The  immediate  origin  of  the  term  is 
probably  butt  in  the  sense  of  trunk  or 
round  stem  of  a  tree,  then  hollow  trunk, 
body  of  a  man,  belly,  bag  made  of  the 
entire  skin  of  an  animal,  wooden  recept- 
acle for  liquors.  A  similar  development 
of  meaning  is  seen  in  the  case  of  E.  trunks 
the  body  of  a  tree  or  of  a  man,  also  a 
hollow  vessel ;  G.  rumpf,  the  body  of  an 
animal,  hollow  case,  hull  of  a  ship.  The 
E.  bulk  was  formerly  applied  to  the  trunk 
or  body,  and  it  is  essentially  the  same 
word  with  Lat  bulga^  belly,  skin-bag,  and 
with  It  bolgiOj  a  kathem  bag,  a  budget 

similar  train  of  thought  is  seen  in  ON". 
boltf  the  trunk  or  body  of  an  animal,  bole 
of  a  tree,  body  of  a  shirt ;  W.  bol^  AnISs, 
the  belly,  rotundity  of  the  body,  bag. 
The  Sp.  btjrn'i^a,  the  beliy.  is  douVitlcss 
connected  with  banily  a  barrel,  earthen 
jug;  and  in  E.  we  speak  of  the  barrel  of 
a  horse  to  signify  the  round  part  of  the 
body.    WalL  bodiiu,  belly,  calf  of  the 
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leg ;  bod^^  rahod^^  courtaud,  trapu. — 
Grande.  Bav.  boding ^  a  barrel.  — 
SchmdL  From  Griaons  but(^  a  cask, 
is  formed  the  augmentative  buttntschy  the 
stomach  of  cattle,  a  lai]s;e  belly.  The 
see  If  IS  klentioal  with  G. 
Mich,  a  tul).  The  Bavarian  potie^ 
fetacha,  bottig^  signify  a  cask  or  tub, 
while  boitich,  bodP,  are  used  in  the  sense 
of  body. 

To  Butt.  To  strike  with  the  head 
like  a  goat  or  a  ram.  From  the  noise  of 
a  bloir.  To  come  ftdl  hiit  against  a 
thin;^  is  to  come  upon  it  suddenly,  so  as 
to  make  a  sounding  blow.  Du.  bof,  tout 
\  coup ;  bot  blijven  staan,  s'arreier  tout 
\  coup. — Halma.  Du.  AaUeMf  to  thrust, 
to  push  ;  It.  boZ/Oy  a  blow,  a  stroke :  di 
bottOf  suddenly ;  boitij,  a  thrust ;  It.  but- 
tartf  to  cast,  to  throw  ;  Lang.  teAi,  to 
strike,  to  thrust  ;  Fr.  bouUr,  to  thrust,  to 
push  ;  w.  pwiiaw,  to  butL  poke,  thrust. 

The  Btrtt  or  h/ff  end  m  a  thin^  is  the 
striking  c'ul,  the  thick  end.  A  /■////.  om. 
butKf  the  trunk,  stump  of  a  tree  ;  l"r,  bout, 
end ;  W,  pu't,  any  short  thick  thing, 
StOBIfli  Ok  buit,  butZy  a  short  thick  thing 
or  person — SchmcUer  ;  Fr.  botte,  a  bun- 
dle ;  Du.  Fr.  A?/,  thick,  clumsy ; 
h9ty  a  stmnp  or  dub  foot — Cot.  Gris. 
hott,  a  hill,  hillock  ;  botta^  a  blow^  a  boil, 
a  clod.  Fr.  but(t\  a  mound,  a  heap  ot' 
earth  ;  butter  un  arbre,  to  heap  up  carih 
round  the  roots  of  a  tree  ;  biUUr\it  ceteris, 
to  earth  up  celery  ;  butter  un  miir,  to 
support  a  wall  beginning  to  bulge ;  buttc^ 
I.  mM^  a  mound  of  turf  in  a  fidd  to  sup- 
port a  Catgec  for  the  puipose  erf  shooting 
at 

Fr.  but,,  the  prick  in  the  middle  of  a 
target,  a  scope,  aim  ;  whence  to  make  a 
butt  o(  r\.  person,  to  make  him  a  mark  for 
thejesls  of  the  company. 

ft.  bmieTj  to  touch  at  the  end,  to  abui 
tit  butt  on,  as  in  G.  from  stosst'tt,  to  strike, 
to  thrust ;  an  etwas  atutossen^  to  be  con- 
tiguous to,  to  abut  on. 

Hence  the  butts  in  a  ploughed  field 
are  the  strips  at  the  edges  of  the  field,  or 
headlands  upon  which  the  furrows  abut ; 
hU-4amdsy  waste  groand,  bmUais^  a  comer 
of  ground. — Hal. 

Batter.  Lat.  butyrum^  Gr.  ^£r»pov, 
as  if  from  /3orc,  an  ox,  but  tnis  is  probably 
a  mere  adaptation,  and  the  true  derivation 
seems  preserved  in  the  provincial  ( u  rman 
of  the  present  day.  Bav.  bullet  n,  bultcln, 
to  shake  backwards  and  forwards,  to  boult 
flour.  Buttcr-^lass,  a  ribljcd  glass  for 
s/uking  up  salad  sauce.  Bultel-triib^ 
Ifticit  fiom  shaking.  BuUer^schmalM^ 
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grease  produced  by  churning,  i.  e,  butter, 
as  distinguished  from  gelassctu  schtnalz, 
dripping,  grease  that  sets  by  merely 
standing. — Schmell. 

Butter-fly.  So  called  from  the  excre- 
ment being  supposed  to  resemble  batter. 
Du.  boteT'SddjtifboUr'Vliigi^b^ir^gtL 
*— KiL 

Biitter7.    Sp.  b&ieria,  the  store  *of 

wine  in  ships  kept  in  batons  or  leather 
bags.  So  the  buttery  is  the  collection  of 
drinkables  in  a  house,  what  is  kept  in 
butts.   Sec  Butler. 

Buttock.  The  laxge  mnsdes  of  the 
seat  or  breech. 

From  Du.  bouiy  a  bolt,  or  spike  with  a 
large  head,  then  the  thigh  or  leg  of  an 
animal,  from  the  large  knobbed  head  of 
the  thigh-bone.  Bout  van  fut  schoud^r^ 
bUd,  caput  scapula  :  bout  van  f  betn^ 
femur,  coxa,  clunis. —  Kil.  Boutje,  a  little 
gigot,  the  thigh  of  a  goose,  fowl,  &c. 
likmele^utf  lamt^boutj  a  leg  of  mutton, 
leg  of  lamb.  A  htUock  of  beef  is  called 
a  but  in  the  w.  of  E. — Hal. 

Button.  Fr.  boutoit,  a  button,  bud, 
pimple,  any  small  projection,  from  Amk^, 
to  push,  thrust  forwards,  as  rejetott,  a 
rejected  thing,  from  rejeter,  nourrisson^  a 
ntursling,  from  nmrrir^  nourrissom^  -ez^ 
&c.  So  in  English  pimples  were  for- 
merly called  pushes.  Gael.////,  to  push 
or  thrust,/«/<///,  a  button.  It  is  remark- 
able that  Chaucer,  who  in  general  comes 
so  close  to  the  Fr. ,  always  translates 
bouton,  the  rosebud,  in  the  R.  R.  by  bo- 
tkum  and  not  butitm,  w.  A0M,  a  boss,  a 
nave ;  bot/."]L:,  havinga  rotundi^ ;  boiiumf 
a  boss,  a  button. 

Buttress.  An  erection  built  uo  as  a 
support  to  a  wall.  Fr.  bautir^  to  umst ; 
ari-bflutaut,  a  flying  buttress,  an  arch 
built  outside  to  support  the  side  thrust  of 
a  stone  roof.  Mm*-buUaMif  a  wall  bnt* 
tress,  a  short  thick  wall  built  to  rest 
against  another  which  needs  support ; 
butter,  to  raise  a  mound  of  earth  around 
the  roots  of  a  tree.  BeuUmt,  a  buttress 
or  shore  post.— Cot. 

Buttrice.  A  farrier's  tool  for  paring 
horses'  hoofs,  used  by  resting  the  head 
against  the  farrier's  chest  and  pushing 
the  edge  forwards.  Perhaps  corrupted 
from  fv,b0utiSf  the  rooting  of  a  wild 
boar,  the  tool  working  forwards  like  the 
snout  of  a  swine.  Fr.  bouter,  to  thrust, 
boutoir,  a  buttrice. 

•  Buxom.  AS.  bocsam^  bmksouu  obe- 
dient, from  bufidn,  to  bow,  give  way, 
submit;  ¥ rxs,  bocgsum,  D\x.  geboo^saewu 
llexibk,  obedient,  humble.— KiL 
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Foe  holy  church  boteth  all  manere  puple 
Under  obcdtenoe  to  be  and  hunm  to  the  lawe. 

P.P. 

Buhsomenesse  or  honghsontenrss.  Pli- 
aiblencss  or  bowsomauss^  to  wit,  humbly 
stooping  or  bowing  down  in  sign  of  ob^- 
(litMK  c.  -  Vcrstcj;an  in  R. 

1  he  sense  of  buxom,  used  in  com- 
mendation of  women,  dqpends  upon  a 
train  of  thought  which  has  bec«  i  h  bso- 
lete.  To  bow  down  the  ear  is  to  listen 
favourably  to  a  petition.  Hence  bowing 
or  bending  was  nndrntood  as  symbolical 
of  good  will,  and  a  bowed  or  crooked 
coin  or  other  object  was  presented  in 
order  to  typify  the  good  will  of  the  solder, 
or  to  conciliate  that  of  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  addressed. 

He  sent  to  him  his  servant  secretly  the  night 
before  his  departure  for  Newbury  with  a  bowed 
MToat  in  token  of  bis  good  heart  towards  him.— 
Team  MailTn.  Hi.  519.  Abo  when  die  had 
btnvtd  a  piece  of  silver  to  a  saint  for  the  health  of 
her  child. — lb.  ii.  21.  in  N.  &  Q.  Many  good 
old  people — of  mcere  kindness  gave  me  Ixnvd 
sixpences  and  groats,  blessing  me  with  their 
harty  prayers  and  God  ■paBdes.—Kcinpc  s  nine 
dajV  wonder,  p.  3. 

Bo'icabh  or  bounotne  fbiixom)  thus 
came  to  signify  well  inclined  to,  favour- 
able, gracious. 

Thow  whii  h  barist  the  Lord  make  the  pa- 
troun— for  to  be  to  us  incUneable  or  towaki*  or 
fodt  to  heere  m.^^Pecook  Rcpcnsot*  soob 

Mercy  high!  that  aiajKls,  a  mdw  tbyiifs  with 

alle, 

A  All  benygne  buirde,  and  boxome  of  spedit, 
•-.gradous  of  speech. — P.  P.xviii.  116. 

.A  buxom  dame  or  lass  is  then  a 
gracious,  good-humoured  one,  and  when 
tne  derivation  of  the  word  was  foivotten 
it  drew  with  it  tlic  sense  of  gocMl  health 
and  spirits  so  naturally  connected  with 
good  humour. 

To  Buy.  AS.  hyegan^  bohte,  oe.  iyggty 
to  purchase  for  money.  '  Sellers  and 
biggers^ — Wicliff.  The  two  pronuncia- 
tions were  both  cturent  fai  tne  time  of 
Chaucer,  who  makes  abigg^  to  abie, 
rhyme  with  ri^.   See  Abie. 


Goth.  bugjoM,  baukia,  to  \M3f /rakHg' 
jan,  to  seU. 

To  Buzz.  To  make  a  bomming  noise 
like  bees.  A  direct  imitation.  Then 
applied  to  speaking  low,  indistinctly,  con- 
feseffly.  It.  AMCflSocrv,  to  whisper,  to 
buzz. 

Buzzard.  A  kind  of  hawk  of  little 
esteem  in  falconry.  Lat.  kuUoj  Fr.  Imso, 
btuard:  Prav.  mIrkv  ^Ms«f]f.  \t*km»agOy 

bflzza^Oy  abossagti,  a  buzzard  or  pultock. 
The  name  is  also  given  to  a  beetle,  froni 
the  buzzing  sound  of  its  flight,  and  it  is 
to  be  thus  understood  in  the  expression 
blind  buzsard.  We  also  say,  as  blind  as 
a  beetle,  as  Fr.  ikmnU  etmmt  m$  km^ 
jicton,  as  heedless  as  a  cock-chafer,  fironk 
the  blind  way  in  which  they  fly  against 
one.  ' 

By.  Goth,  biy  AS.  biy  bigy  G.  beiy  Du. 
bi;\  .Sanscrit  abhi  fl')i(  f.).  Too  used  a 
word  to  leave  any  expectation  of  an  ety- 
mological  explanation,  but  the  senses 
may  generally  be  reduced  to  tiie  notiaa 
of  side. 

To  stand  by  is  to  stand  aside  ;  to  stand 
In-  oru\  to  stand  at  his  side ;  a  bypath  is 
a  side  path  ;  to  pass  by,  to  pass  at  the 
side  of.  1  o  swear  by  God  is  to  swear 
in  the  sight  of  God,  to  swear  with  hun 
by  ;  to  adjure  one  by  any  inducement  is 
to  adjure  him  with  that  in  view.  When 
it  indicates  the  agent  it  is  because  the 
agent  is  considered  as  standing  by  his 
work. 

By-law.  Originally  the  law  of  a  pa  r> 
ticnuur  town.  Sw.  ^h^y  from  by^  a 
borough,  totvni  having  separate  jurisdic- 
tion. ON.  byar-logy  Dan.  bylove^  \eg,^ 
urbanse  ;  ON.  byar-retti  y  jus  mimicipil* 

Subsequently  applied  to  the  sefMiate 
laws  of  any  association. 

Byre.  A  cow-house,  stall.  The  ON". 
byr^  hetr^  a  town,  village,  fimn,  docs  not 
apjuar  ever  to  have  been  used  in  the 
bi  uhc  of  a  stalL  The  final  r  moreover  is 
only  the  sign  of  the  nominative,  and 
would  have  been  lost  m  s.  as  In  Da.,  Sw. 


c 


OabaL  The  Jews  believed  that  Moses 
received  in  Sinai  not  only  the  law,  but 

also  certain  unwritten  prmciples  of  inter- 
pretation, called  Cabala  or  Tradition, 
ftHbich  were  handed  down  from  father  to 


son,  and  in  which  mysterious  and  magi- 
cal powers  were  supposed  to  reside. — 
Dirt.  Etym. 

Hence  the  name  of  caballing  was 
applied  to  any  secret  mschinations  for 
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eflectin^  a  purpose  ;  and  a  cabal  is  a  con- 
clave of  persons,  secretly  plotting  together 
for  their  own  ends. 

Cabbag-e.  From  It,  cafio,  OS  p.  oiho, 
bead,  come  the  Fr.  cabocln%  a  head 
(whence  cabochard,  heady,  wilful),  cabus, 
headed,  round  or  f;^eat  headed.  Choux 
ciUfHSj  a  headed  cole  or  cabbage ;  iaitue 
tmtmne,  hctocm  capitata,  heaJed  or  cab- 
bage lettuce. — Cot.  It.  diffuciio,  c>i/>uin\\ 
a  cabbage ;  Do.  cahtyskaoU^  brassica 
capitata. — IGL 

To  Cabbage.  To  steal  or  pocket. 
Fr.  cabasy  Du.  kabas,  Sp.  ci/hu  /k^,  a  frail, 
or  rush  basket,  whence  Fr.  cubasser^  to 
put  or  pack  up  in  a  fiail,  to  keqp  or 
Board  together. — Cot.  Dii.  kabassen, 
Gonvasare,  surripere,  sufiurah,  manticu- 
lari— KiL  ;  precisely  in  the  sense  of  the 


Larron  cabasseur  de  pecune. — Diet.  Etym. 

Cabin.— Cabinet,  w.  cah,  cab.ui,  a 
booth  or  hut.  It.  capanna^  Fr.  cabafu\  a 
shed,  hovel,  hut.  Tugurhitn.  parva  casa 
est  quam  faciunt  sibi  custodcs  vincarum 
ad  tegimen  sui.  Hoc  rusUci  capannam 
vocant — Isidore  In  Dies.  Item  babcat 
archimachcnis  capauam  (par\am  came- 
ram)  in  coquinA  ubi  species  aromaticas, 
&c.,  deponat  :  a  store  closet. — Ncckam 
in  Nat-  Antiq.  Cappa  in  O.Sp.  signifies 
a  mantle  as  well  as  a  hut,  and  as  wo  find 
the  same  radiailsyll.ible  in  Bohcm  iabat, 
a  tunic,  AsAow^,  a  jacket;  Yr.gadan,  It. 
cabarino^  E.  gabardine^  a  cloak  of  felt  or 
shepherd's  frock,  it  would  seem  funda- 
mentally to  signify  shelter,  cofering. 

Mod.Cr. 

Cable.  Ptg.  cnlnbrt-^  cab  re;  Sp.  cabrr, 
eoMe;  Fr.  cdBU,  OFr.  caable,  chixable. 

The  double 41  in  the  OFr.  forms  indi- 
cates the  loss  of  the  d  v\i.\w\  in  the  Mid. 
Lat.  caiiabnlum,  cadahoUiy  originally  an 
engine  of  war  for  hurling  huge  stones; 
and  the  Fr.  chaabh',  Mid. Lat.  cabutus^ 
had  the  same  signification  ;  *  une  grande 
peribe  qne  Ton  dalme  MoaMr.'— Due. 

Sed  mox  ingentia  saxa 
Emitttt  90h»lus,'-\\M. 

From  the  sense  of  a  projectile  engine 
the  designation  was  early  transferred  to 
the  strong  rope  by  which  the  strain  of 
mch  aa  enghie  was  exerted. 

Concesserint — dt-scnrknjt^ium  sex.iginta  tlolio- 
ram  suis  iitstrumentis.  scilicet  caublis  et  wioda&io 
tantnai.—Diic.  DkkM. 

^  Examples  of  the  {wXkst  ^antk  eadable 
in  the  sense  of  cable  arc  fjot  given  in  the 
dictionaries,  but  it  would  scan  to  e]q)lain 
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the  ON.  form  kadaLf  a  rope  or  cable.  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  Esthon.  has  kaibel. 
a  rope,  string,  band,  and  the  Arab.  *AaM» 
a   rf)pe,  would  correspond  tO  COUt^  at 

Turk,  havyar  to  caviar*. 

The  Sp.  and  Ptg.  cabo,  a  rope,  is  pn»> 
bn1>ly  unconnected,  signifying  properly  a 
rope's  end,  as  the  part  by  which  the  rope 
is  commonly  handled. 

The  name  of  the  engine,  cadahula,  or 
cadakU^  as  it  must  have  stood  in  French, 
seems  a  fintiber  conruptimi  of  cmMv  (and 
not  vice  versi,  as  Dies  supposes),  the 
Prov.  name  of  the  projectile  en^^ine,  for 
the  origin  of  which  see  Carabine,  Capstan. 
We  see  an  example  of  the  opposite  cnange 
in  Champagne  Mi^o^fv for  MdSssw,  a  car> 
case. — Tarbe. 

Cablish.  Brushwood— B.,  properly 
windfalls,  wood  broken  and  thrown  down 
by  the  wmd,  in  which  sense  are  explained 
the  OFr.  eaaUes^  eaUeSy  ee^tis.  The 
ori;;in  is  the  OFr.  chaabU^  caabUy  a& 
engine  for  casting  stones,  Mid. Lat.  cha* 
dabula,  cadabitlunij  whence  Lang,  chabla^ 
to  crush,  overwhelm  (Diet  Castr.),  Fr, 
accabicty  to  hurl  down,  ovcrwliclin,  OFr. 
caabU  ^in  legal  language),  serious  mjury 
from  violence  witmmt  blood,  MidLat 
cadabahtm,  prostratio  ad  terram. — Due. 
In  like  manner  It  traboccare^  to  hurl 
down,  from  trabottOi  an  engine  for  casting 
stones;  Mid. Lat  manganare.  It.  tttaga- 
gnare^  OFr.  nUhaigmtr^  £.  maim^  mmm, 
from  tnanganum, 

Oaeik.  Very  generally  used,  especially 
in  children's  lariguaj;e,  for  discharging 
the  bowels,  or  as  an  interjection  of  dis- 
gust to  hinder  a  child  from  touching  any- 
thing dirty.  Lang,  cacai t  fit  c'est  dtt 
caca.  Du.  kack !  phi  !  respucndi  pnr- 
licula. — Kil.  Common  to  Lat.  and  (ir., 
the  Slavonian,  Celtic,  and  Finnish  lan- 
guages. Gael,  ceach  /  exclamation  of 
disgust :  caCy  dung,  dirt ;  caca^  nasty, 
dirty,  vile.  The  origin  is  the  exdamatioa 
ach  /  ach  /  made  while  straining  at  stooL 

Finn,  akista,  to  Strain  in  sucb  a  manner ; 

oak  /  like  Fr.  caca/  vox  puerilis  detes- 

tandi  \vnmvaad}xai\  aakka^  stercus,  sordcs ; 

aakka/a,  cacare.  Swiss  Art,  ag^a,  agge^ 
dirty,  disgusting ;  agge  machin  (m  nurser 
language),  cacare ;  gt^gh  gHg^^i^ggh 

stercus  ;  gatsch,  filth.  Gadge  I  is  pro- 
vincially  used  in  £.  as  an  expression  of 
disgust    Gr.  ca*^,  bad. 

To  Oaek]e.~CNiggle.    Imitative  of 

the  cry  of  hens,  geese,  Sec.  Sw.  kakla^ 
Fr.  caqiuUr^  Lit£  kakaiotit  to  chatter, 
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praulc  ;  Turk.  kaJiulla,  to  cackle  ;  Du. 
Mtei^im/  Gr.  wmniff/m, 

Cadaveroua  Lat  MdSnwr,  a  ooq)se, 
dead  body. 

Oaddy.  Tea-caddy^  a  tca-chcst,  from 
iSbit  Gimese  caiiy,  the  weight  <rf  the  small 
packets  in  which  tea  is  made  up. 

*  Cade.  A  pet  lamb,  one  that  is  brought 
up  by  hand  ;  a  petted  child,  one  unduly 
indulged  by,  and  troublesomdy  attached 
to,  its  mother. — Mrs  B.  The  designation 
seems  taken  from  the  troublesome  bold- 
ness and  want  of  respect  for  man  of  the 
petted  animal,    on.  kd/r,  joyous  ;  S\v. 

dial,  kaf,  frisky,  unruly ;  Dan.  katui, 
wanton,  frolicsome  ;  kaad  mund.  a  flip- 

Knt  tongue  ;  Jtaad  dmiff,  a  miacnievous 
y. — Atkinson. 

Cadence.  It.  cad^Msa,  a  falling,  a  ca- 
dence, a  low  note^Flo,   Fr.  cadifua^  a 

just  falling,  a  proportionable  time  or  even 
measure  in  any  action  or  sound. — Cot. 
A  chacune  cadence,  ever  and  anon.  It 
seems  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of  a  certain 

mode  of  fallin>::  from  one  note  to  another, 
hence  musical  rhythm.  haX,  cadere,  to 
fell. 

Cadet.  Fr.  cadi-l,  Gascon  capdet,  the 
younger  son  of  a  family  ;  said  to  be  from 
eapiMmm,  little  diief.  Sp.  caidillo,  lord, 
master. — Due. 

Cadger.    Sec  Kiddicr. 
•  Cage.     Lat.  cavca^  a  hollow  place, 
hence  a  den,  coop,  cage.   Sp.  gavia,  It. 
eabbia^  gagHa,  Fr.  mgt»    Du.  kamwe, 
luvie.  G.  kdfick, 

Oaitift  It.  aaUvo  (from  Lat  eap- 
iiviis),  captive,  a  wretch,  bad ;  Fr.  ckiti/, 
poor,  wretched. 

To  Oigole.  Fr.  cageoUr,  caiolcr,  to 
prattle  or  jangle  like  a  jay  ^  a  cage), 
to  prate  much  to  little  purpose.  Cajol- 
Uru,  ja>ngUn£,  babbUng,  chattering.— 
Cot  The  rmrenee  to  the  word  cage 
hinted  at  by  Cot.  is  probably  delusive. 
It  is  more  likely  a  word  formed  like 
fodkle^  gaggle,  gabble,  directly  represent- 
ing the  chattering  cries  of  birds.  As  Du. 
gabberen  is  identical  with  E.  jabber,  so 
gabble  corresponds  with  VT.Javiolcr,  to 
gabble,  prate,  or  prattle.— Cot  From 
hence  to  cageoler  is  nearly  the  same  Step 
as  from  It.  gabbia,  to  cage. 

Cake.    Sw.  ^u/iv/,  a  cake  or  loaf.  En 

kaka  krod,  a  loaf  of  bread.  Dan.  Jtage, 
Du.  ioeekj  a  iafrA««,  K.  Jbikfe,  cake 

Oalamary.  A  cuttle-fish,  from  the 
ink-bag  which  it  contains.  Lat  calamus, 
Turk.  Arab.  ktUm^  a  reed,  rccd-pen,  pen ; 
Mod.Gr.  waKmitAftf  an  inkstand ;  M^m- 


ciuiiy  raXa^apt,  a  sca  inkstand,  cuttle-fish* 

Oalamitjr.  Lat  eaiamUas,  loss,  mis- 
fortune. Perhaps  from  w.  coll,  loss, 
whence  Lat.  incolumis,  without  loss,  safe. 

Oalaah. — Caloch.  An  open  travelling 
chariot. — B.  A  hooded  carriage,  whence 
calash,  a  hood  stitTenod  with  whalebone 
for  protecting  a  head-dress. 

rr.  atlhhtj  It  ealetMj  Sp.  eaUstu 
Originally  frtun  a  .Slavonic  source.  Serv. 
kolOf  a  wheel,  the  pi.  of  which,  kola,  sig- 
nifies a  waggon.  Pol.  kolo,  a  circle,  a 
whcd  f  iolasa,  a  common  cart,  an  ugly 
waggon  ;  kolaska,  a  calasli  ;  Russ.  koh^ 
kolesdf  a  wheel ;  kolesnitzay  a  waggon  ; 
kofyaska,  kofyasodtka^  a  calesh.  In  the 
same  wny  Fm.  rataa^  a  whed;  ni#> 
tacU  fwheels),  a  car. 

Oalo-.  lat  At£r,  catcis,  limestone, 
lime ;  whence  calcareous^  of  the  nature  of 
lime  :  to  calcine^  to  treat  like  iime^  to 
burn  in  a  kiln. 

Calculate.  Lat  ealcuh^to  computet 
from  calculus,  a  small  stonCi  a  counter 
used  in  casting  accounts. 

Oaldvon.— Cauldron.  Lat  ealidus, 
hot  ;  caldanus,  caldaria,  Fr.  chaudQre, 
It.  (in  the  mic:m.  fonn^  caldn'oiu\  Fr. 
chaudron,  cauldron,  a  vessel  for  heating 
water. 

Calendar.  Lat.  calcmlarium,  from 
calendce,  the  first  day  of  the  month  in 
Roman  reckoning. 

To  Calender.— Fr.  calrrufrer^tH  sleek 
or  smooth  linen  cloth,  &c, — Cot.  Calatt^ 
dre,  a  roller,  from  Gr.  crXty^poc,  Lat  cy^ 
lindrus,  a  cylinder,  roller. 

Calenture.  A  disease  of  sailors  from 
desire  of  land,  when  they  are  said  to 
throw  themselves  into  the  sea,  taking  it 
for  green  fields.  Sp.  calcn/urn,  a  fever, 
warmth ;  caUntm'^  to  heat  Lat.  caHdus^ 
hot 

Cain  The  young  of  oxen  and  rimilar 

animals,    n.  kalb. 

Calf  of  the  Leg.  on.  kalfiy  Sw.  ben- 
kalf,  Gael,  caipa,  calba,  or  colpa  na  goiMf 
the  calf  of  the  K-;.  The  primary  mean- 
ing of  the  word  seems  simply  a  lump. 
Calp  is  riadh^  principal  and  mterest,  the 
lump  and  the  increase.  It  is  another 
form  of  the  E.  collop,  a  lump  or  large 
piece,  csjK'cially  of  something  soft.  1  he 
calf  of  tlie  leg  is  thecoUop  of  flesh  be* 
longing  to  that  member.  The  Lat.  ana- 
logue is  tulpa ;  pulpa  cruris,  the  fleshy 
part  of  the  leg  ;  pulpa  ligni,  Du.  half  van 
hout,  the  pith  or  soft  part  of  wood.  DaiU 
diaL  kcUl,  calf  of  leg,  marrow,  pith. 

*  Oalibre.— Calliper.  Fr.  calibre.  It. 
€aUbr9,  iolidiv^  the  bore  (tf  a  cannon. 
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Calli^-com^sses^  compasses  contrived 
to  measure  the  diameter  of  the  bore.  Sp. 
cnlibre,  diameter  of  a  ball,  of  a  column, 
of  the  bore  of  a  firearm  ;  met  quality. 
Ser  de  buen  6  mal  Af/KftrVytobe  of  a  good 
or  bad  quality. 

Derived  by  some  from  Arab,  gdiabj 
JiiUnl,  a  last,  form,  or  mould,  which  does 
not  give  a  very  satisfacton-  explanation 
either  of  the  form  or  meaning  of  the  word. 
Mahn  derives  it  from  Lat.  oud  HbrA^  of 
what  weight  ?  a  gncss  which  should  be 
supported  by  some  evidence  of  the  use  of 
libfra  in  the  sense  of  weight.  According 
to  Jal  (GL  muitique),  the  Fr.  fonn  ia  the 
l6th  ccntur>*  was  ^qualibre. 

Calico.  Fr.  caiicoL  cotton  cloth,  from 
Odiciit  in  the  E.  Indies,  whence  it  was 
first  brought. 

Caliph.  The  successors  of  Mahomet 
in  the  command  of  the  empire.  Turk. 
khalify  a  successor. 

•  Caliver.  A  harquebus  or  b.indf^un. 
The  old  etymologers  supported  their 
theories  by  very  bold  assertions,  in  w  hich 
it  is  dangerous  to  place  implicit  faith. 
Sir  John  Smith  in  Grose,  Mil.  Antiq.  i. 
1 56  (quoted  by  Marsh),  thus  aceounts  for 
the  orij^in  of  the  word  :  'It  is  supposed 
by  manv  that  the  weapon  called  a  caliver 
is  another  thing  than  a  harquebuse, 
whereas  in  troth  it  is  not,  but  is  only  a 
harquebuse,  <?avinc^  that  it  is  of  <;rcater 
circuite  or  bullet  than  ihc  other  is ;  where- 
fore the  Frenchman  doth  call  it  %pih*4t 
calibre^  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  a 
piece  of  bigger  circuite.'  But  it  is  liard 
to  suppose  mat  B.  At/Awr,  or  caUtver^  can 
be  distinct  from  Or3u.  koIuvrt%  klover, 
colubrina  bombarda.  sclopus. — KiL  Ca- 
tapulta,  donderbucQS — ^donrebusse  vel 
clever. —  Dief.  Sup.  Now  these  Du. 
forms  are  undoubtedly  from  Lat,  coluber, 
Fr.  couUuvre^  an  adder,  whence  couUux>- 
ritUj  tenUvritti^  and  s.  aUverin^  a  kind 
of  cannon,  and  sometimes  a  handgun. 
Slattge,  serpens,  coluber ;  also,  bombarda 
longior,  vulgo  serpentina,  cohibrina, 
colubrum.^ — Kil.  Co/u'-rive,  licht  stuk 
geschut,  colubraria  canna,  fistula. — lii- 
glotton.  The  adder  or  poisonous  serpent 
was  considered  as  a  fire-spitting  animal, 
and  therefore  it  lent  its  name  to  several 
kinds  ol  tircarms.  Among  these  w  ere  the 
drakg  (Bailey),  and  dragon,  the  latter  of 
which  has  its  memory  prescr\'cd  in  Du. 
dragofuUr^  £.  dragooHy  a  soldier  who 
originally  carried  t&t  kind  of  arm. 

To  Calk.  To  drive  tow  or  oakham, 
&c.,  into  the  seams  of  vessels  to  make 
them  water-tight.  Lat  cakmn^  to  tread, 


to  press  or  stuft  Prov.  calca^  cahuay  Fr. 
cau^uty  2l  tent  or  piece  of  lint  placed  in 
the  orifice  of  a  wound,  as  the  caulkinij  in 
the  cracks  of  a  ship.  Gael  caU.  to  calk, 
ram,  drive,  push  violently ;  eaicaidk,  to 
cram,  calk,  harden  by  pressure. 

To  Call.  Gr.  caXiw.  on.  kalla,  to  call, 
to  say,  to  affirm.  Du.  kai,  prattle,  chat- 
ter ;  kalien,  to  prattle,  chatter.  Lat.  rn- 
liUY,  to  proclaim,  to  call.  Probably  from 
the  sound  of  one  htiilooingy  hollaing. 
Fin.  kalMtaay  aha  voce  poro,  ululo ; 
Turk.  word  of  moutn  ;  kil-u-kiil, 

people's  remarks,  tittle-tattle.  Heb.  kol^ 
voice,  sound. 

*  Callet.  A  depreciatory  term  for  a 
woman,  a  drab,  trull,  scold.  '  A  calat  of 
Icudc  demeaning.' — Chaucer.  *A  calUt 
of  boundless  tongue.' — Winter's  Talc.  I>, 
cailltttCy  femnic  fri\ole  et  babillarde. — 
Diet.  Lang.  Probably  an  unmeasured 
use'of  Uie  tongue  is  the  leading  idea. 
NE.  to  callet,  to  rail  or  scold  ;  calUting^ 
pert,  saucy,  gossiping.  *  They  snap  and 
calKt  like  a  couple  01  cur  dogi.'—Whitby 
01.  To  call,  to  abiue ;  a  good  ctdlimg,  a 
round  of  abuse. — Ibid. 

Callous.  Hard,  brawny,  having  a  thick 
skin. — B.  Lat.  callus,  callum,  skin  hard> 
ened  by  labour,  the  hard  surface  of  the 
ground.    Fin.  kallo,  the  scalp  or  skull, 

jaa-kallo^  a  crust  of  ice  over  the  roads 

(jaa  SB  ice). 

Callow.  Unfledged,  not  covered  with 
feathers.  Lat.  calvus,  AS.  CtUo^  (Oluw, 
Du.  kiulf  kaiuive,  bald. 

Oalm.  It  Sp.  eabHA,  Fr.  m/imr,  ab- 
sence of  wind,  quiet.  The  primitive 
meaning  of  the  word,  however,  seems  to 
be  heat  Sp.  dial  calma,  the  heat  of 
the  day.— Diez.  P^jj;  eaima,  heat,  cal- 
moso,  hot.  The  origin  is  Cr.  xavfia,  heat, 
from  caiw,  to  burn.  Mid. Lai.  cauma,  the 
heat  of  the  sun.  '  Dum  ex  nimiominmi/lr 
lassus  ad  quandam  declinaret  umbram.* 
Cauma — incendium,  calor,  a^tus. — Due 
The  word  was  also  written  eawme  in  OB. 
The  change  from  a  u  to  an  /  in  such  a 
position  is  much  less  common  than  the 
converse,  but  many  examples  mav  be 
given.  So  It.  t^A/iVv  from  <///<//Vr,  to  hear, 
palmento  for  pauttunto  from  pavimen- 
turn.  Sc.  chalffur  for  chawiiur  from 
chamber. 

The  reference  to  heat  is  prcsened  in 
the  It  scalmato^  faint,  overheated,  over- 
done with  heat — ^Alt ;  scalmamo.  a  sul- 
try, faint,  moist,  or  Languishing  drought 
and  heat — Fl  Thus  the  word  came  to 
be  used  mainfy  with  a  reference  to  tho 
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oppressive  cfTcrts  of  heat,  and  pave  rise 
to  the  Lai^.  edoutnaf  chaonma^  to  avoid 
fhe  heat,  to  take  rest  in  tiie-  heat  of  the 
day,  whence  the  Fr.  chommer^  to  abstain 
from  work.  The  Grisons  cautna,  a  shady 
spot  for  cattle,  a  spot  in  which  they  take 
refuge  from  llie  heat  of  the  day,  would 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  in  cxprcssinj:^  ab- 
sence of  wind  the  notion  of  shelter  may 
have  been  transfeired  from  the  sun's  rays 
to  tlic  force  of  the  wind.  Or  the  word 
niay  have  ac()uired  that  signification  from 
the  oppressiveness  of  the  sun  being 
mainly  felt  in  the  absence  of  wind. 

Caloyer.  \  Greek  monk.  Mod. Or. 
caXoyipoc,  caAuyi}poc,  monk,  oroperly  good 

old  man,  from  aoiUcy  ffWM*  wd  )«jpifv, 

aged. 

Calumny.  LaL  calumnia^  a  dander, 
felse  tmputatiofi. 

Calvered  Salmon.  Properly  calver 
Mlmon^  the  fish  dressed  as  soon  as  it  is 
caught,  when  its  substance  appears  inter- 
spened  with  white  flakes  like  curd.  From 
Sc.  callaur,  oil  far,  fresh.  Cahrr  of 
samon,  cscume  de  saumon.  —  Palsj^r. 
'Take  cai:<\!r  samon  and  seeth  it  in 
kwe  water.'— Forme  of  Cury  in  Way. 
'  Quhen  the  saimondis  faillis  tbair  loup, 
thay  fall  ealUmr  in  die  said  caldroams 
and  are  than  niaist  delitioostOthemoadL' 
->Bellenden  in  Jam. 

Calyx.  Lat  caliXf  a  cup,  a  goblet ; 
calyx,  the  bud,  cuf^  or  hollow  of  a 
flower. 

Cambering.— Oambrel.  A  ship's  deck 
is  said  to  lie  cambering  when  it  (u>es  not 
lie  level,  but  is  higher  in  the  middle  than 
at  the  ends. — B.  Fr,  cambrer^  to  bow, 
crook,  arch;  eamdrff  camM^  crooked, 
arched.  Sp.  comhar,  to  bend,  to  warp, 
to  jut.  Bret,  kamm^  arched,  crooked, 
lame.  Gr.  Kdftirru,  to  bend,  KaftnvKo^, 
crooked,  hooked,  e.  camber-nosed^  having 
an  aquiline  nose. — Jam.  Camhn  l,  catn- 
bren,  \v.  cambrcn^  crooked-stick,  a  crook- 
ed stick  with  notches  in  ft  on  whidi 
biitrlu  rs  hang  their  meat. — R. 

Cambric.  A  sort  Of  fine  linen  cloth 
brought  from  Gunbrai  in  Flandm<~B. 
Fr.  Cambre^^tn  Udlt  de  Gnw^fw^Cam- 
bric — Cot. 

OmdoL    Gr.  inS/iqXoc,  Lat.  camelus. 

Cameo.  It.  catumeo,  Fr.  camie,  Cth 
maieu,  Sp.  Ptg.  cama/to,  Mid.Lat  £am»- 
Mus,  ca*nahuius. 

Oamiaade.  Sp.  cam'sa,  It.  camisda, 
a  shirt,  whence  Fr.  camisndr.  It.  camis- 
ciota^  a  night  attack  upon  the  enemies* 
camp,  the  shirt  being  worn  over  the 
domes  to  distinguish  the  attacking  patty,  I 


or  rather  perhaps   a  stuprise  of  thd 
enemy  in  their  shirts. 
OubIoI.   Fr.  cameht   A  stuff  made 

of  camel's  or  goat's  hair.  It  was  distin- 
guished by  a  wavy  or  watered  surface. 
Camelot  a  ondcs,  water  chamk  t  ;  camclot 
pimUr,  nnwater  chamelot  ;  se  canuloter, 
to  grow  merged  or  full  of  wrinkles,  tO  b^ 
come  waved  bice  chamlet. — Cot. 
Onmpb  —  Campaign.  —  Ohnmpalgii.  . 

Lat.  campus^  It.  campo,  Fr.  chamPy  a 
plain,  field  ;  It.  campo,  Fr.  ctunp^  a  camp 
or  temporary  re^dence  in  tfie  Open  fido. 

From  campus  was  formed  Lat.  atmipa' 
nia,  It.  campagua,  Fr.  chantpa<^tte,  a  held 
country,  open  and  level  ground,  L.  chain- 

In  a  different  application  \X.  campapia, 
Fr.  campagne^  E.  campaign^  the  space  of 
time  evcr>'  you*  diat  an  army  continues 
in  the  field  (hiring  a  war.-  R. 

Canal.— Channel     Lat.  coMalis^  a  • 
conduit-pipe,  the  bed  of  a  stream,  the 
flutinf;  or  furrow  in  a  column  ;  tiMTM^  % 
cane,  the  t)i)e  of  a  hollow  pipe. 

Cancel.  Lat,  can  eel lo^  to  make  like  a 
lattice^  cross  out  by  scoring  across  uid 
across  ;  canccl/i,  a  lattice. 

Cancer.    Sec  Canker. 

Candid.— Candidate.  Lat  eamditfrntf  ■ 
white,  fair,  plain-dealing,  frank  and  sin- 
cere :  caiuUdatus^  clothed  in  white, 
whence  Ae  noun  signifying  an  applicant, 
aspirant,  hcrausc  those  aspiring  to  any 
principal  office  of  State  presented  them- 
selves in  a  white  toga  while  soliciting  the 
votes  of  the  citizens. 

Candle.^  Chandelier.    I^it.  rnndela^ 
Fr.  chandciiCy  from  candcre,  to  glow. 

Candy.  Sugar  in  a  state  of  crystatlia- 
ation.  Pers.  Arab.  Turk,  kartd.  sui^ar. 
Sanscr.  kkanda^  a  piece,  sugar  in  pieces  or 
lumps  ;  kkand,  to  Vreak. 

Canibal.  An  eater  of  human  flesh. 
From  the  Cannibals,  or  Caribs,  or  Gali- 
bis,  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  W. 
India  Islands,  ilu  name  behig  differently 
pronounced  by  different  sections  of  the 
nation,  some  of  whom,  like  the  Chinese, 
had  no  r  in  their  language.  Peter  Martyr, 
who  died  in  1526^  calls  them  rannihals 

or  Carl  bees. 

Tlic  Carilws  I  loarritd  to  be  men-eatcrs  or 
cannibals,  and  fn'cat  ciuniifs  tO  tte  UhsbttaDlS 

of  Trinidad.— Hackluyl  in  K. 

Canine.    Lat.  ccmis^  a  dog. 
Oteiister.  lat  eamisinm,  a  basket 

Ctamkcr.  Fr.  chancre,  an  eating,  spread- 
ing sore.  haX,  cancer^  a  crab,  aho  an 
eating  sore. 

Caaa.  on.  keama^  a  large  drinking 
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vessel  Perhaps  from  w.  cannu,  to  con- 
tmin,  as  n«mw«r,  a  drinking  glass,  from 
Dan.  ntntme^  to  contain.  liut  it  may  be 
from  a  different  source.  Prov.  cane^  a 
rMd,  cane,  ako  a  measure.  Fr.  cane^  a 
measure  for  cloth,  being  a  yard  or  there- 
abouts ;  also  a  can  or  such-like  measure 
for  wine.— Cot  A  ioint  of  a  boUofirstalk 
would  be  one  of  the  earliest  vessels  for 
holding  h'quids,  as  a  reed  would  afford 
the  rcatliest  measure  of  length. 

Cannel  Coal.  Coal  bumil^  with 
much  bright  flame,  like  a  torch  OT  candk. 
m^fyndtl^  kynnelf  a  torch. 

Cwniwm.  It  MWWMf,  property  a  large 
pipr.  from  r.jnnaftk  tctAf  a  tttbei  Prov. 
fOMOH,  a  pipe. 

Ommm.  An  Indian  boat  made  of  the 
lloUowed  trunk  of  a  tue.  Sp.  canoa,  from 
the  native  term.  Yet  it  is  remarkable 
tiiat  the  G.  has  AaJtft,  a  boat.  OFr.  taut^, 
a  ship  ;  cano/,  sl  small  boat — Diez. 

Canon.— To  Canonise.  From  Cr. 
coyq,  Ktti^a,  a  cane,  was  formed  cai^wv,  a 
str^lht  rod,  a  niler,  and  net  a  rale  or 
standard  of  excellence.  Hence  Lat.  cannti 
was  used  by  the  ecclesiastical  writers  for 
a  tried  or  authorised  list  or  roU.  The 
canon  of  scriptures  is  the  tried  roll  of 
sacred  writers.  To  ammiu,  to  put  upon 
the  tried  list  of  saints. 

Again  we  have  Lat  egncma^s,  regular, 
canoftici,  the  eonctu  OT  regular  clei^  of 
a  cathedxaL 

Oanopy*  Mod.Gr.  immw^ ,  a  nos- 
quito  cumin,  bed  cnrtain,  from  cMwif,  a 
gnat 

Onat.  Cant  is  properly  the  language 
spoken  by  thieves  and  beggars  among 
themselves,  when  they  do  not  wish  to  be 
understood  by  bystanders.  It  therefore 
cannot  be  derived  from  the  sing-song  or 
whining  tone  in  which  they  demand  alms. 
The  word  seems  to  be  taken  from  Gael. 
caimU^  speech,  language,  applied  in  the 
first  instance  to  the  special  language  of 
rogues  and  beggars,  and  subsequently  to 
die  necoliadr  terms  used  by  any  other  pro- 
lemm  or  community. 

  Xhc  Doctor  bcfB, 

IWhsB  he  dhcemrth  of  diiMctton« 

Of  l^ena  cava  and  of  vena  ]M)rta, 

The  meseraeum  and  the  meiientcricuin. 

What  does  he  else  but  cant  f  or  If  lie  rUB 

To  bis  judicial  ntnriosir. 

And  trowl  the  trine,  Ae  qnutfle,  and  die  sez- 

tilc.  &c. 

Doe&  he  not  cant  t  who  here  can  understand  him? 

B.Joaioo. 

Gad  cart,  to  sing,  say,  name,  call. 

Onnteen.  It.  caniinaf  a  wine-cellar  ot 
vault 


OaBtar.  A  slow  gallop,  formerly  ca  lied 
a  Canterbury  gallop.    If  the  word  had  . 
been  from  caHthtiius^  a  gelding,  it  would 
have  been  found  in  the  continental  lan- 
guages, which  is  not  the  case. 

Cantle.  A  piece  of  anything,  a 
can  tie  of  bread,  cheese,  &c. — B.  I- r. 
ehantel,  ekatUMm^  Picaid.  camteau,  a 
corner-piece  or  piece  broken  off  the  cor- 
ner, and  hence  a  gobbet,  lump,  or  cantell 
of  bread,  &c.~Cot.  Dn.  kandl-hroodts, 
a  hunch  of  bread. — Kil.  ON.  kantr.  a 
side,  border  ;  Uan.  kani,  edge,  border, 
region,  quarter;  It  canto^  side,  part, 
quarter,  comer.  A  cantU  then  h  a  comer 
of  a  thing,  the  part  easiest  broken  off. 
Fin.  JkoMiOf  the  heel,  thence  anything  pro- 
jecting or  cornered ;  kumn-kanta,  a  horn 
of  the  moon  ;  leixuan  kauta,  margo  panis 
diffracta,  a  cantle  of  bread.  Estluin.  ktmf 
kandy  the  hecL 

Ctamton.  Fr.  ctmton.  It.  cantofu^  a  di- 
vision of  a  country'.  Probably  only  the 
augmentative  of  canto^  a  corner,  although 
it  has  been  sujpposed  to  be  tiie  equivalent 
of  the  E.  territorial  hundred,  w.  civitr.-r, 
cantred^  from  Ciint^  a  hundred,  and  tref^ 
hamlet 

Canvas.  From  Lat.  cannabis^  hemp, 
It.  cannevOy  canapa^  hemp,  cnnneracady 
canapaccia^  coarse  hemp,  coarse  hempen 
cloth  ;  Fr.  canevas,  can\'as.  To  ciuivas 
a  ifiatter  is  a  metaphor  taken  froiTi  sifting 
a  substance  through  canvas,  and  the  verb 
sift  itself  is  used  in  like  manner  for  ex- 
amining a  matter  Uionwighly  to  the  very 
grounds. 

•  Gap.— Cape.— Oope.  AS.  cc^ppe,  a 
cap,  cape,  cope,  hood.  Sp.  capa^  a  cloak, 
coat,  cover  ;  It.  cappa,  Fr.  chape.  Words 
beginning  with  //  or  r/are  frequently  ac- 
companied by  synonymous  forms  in  which 
the  /  is  omitted,  and  probably  the  origin 
of  the  present  words  may  be  found  in  the 
notion  of  a  piece  of  something  flat  clappid 
on  another  surface  like  the  flap  of  a  gar- 
ment turned  back  upon  itselil  Flappe  of 
a  gowne,  cappe. — Palsgr.  See  Ompe, 
Swab,  schlapp,  hinischlappie,  a  scull- 
cap.  Gugel,  capello  Italis,  Ccrmanis 
kiippen^  Alamannis,  schlappm.—  Goldast 
in  Schmid.  Schwab.  Wtb. 

The  root  cap,  signifying  cover,  is  found 
in  languages  of  very  different  stocks. 
Mod.Gr.  KoiriraM,  a  cover ;  Turk,  kaptt' 
mak,  to  shut,  close,  cover  ;  kapi,  a  door  ; 
kaputf  a  cloak  ;  kapaii^  shut,  covered. 

Oapnble. — Capacioua.  It  capevoU, 
caffaccy  Lat.  capax,  able  to  recdv^  con- 
tain, or  hold.    See  Capt-. 

Oapariaon.    Sp.  caparazon^  carcase 
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of  a  fowl,  cover  of  a  saddle,  of  a  coach, 

or  other  things. 

Cape.  A  headlaud.  It  capo^  a  head. 
See  Chiefl 

Caper.  To  caper  or  cut  capers  is  to 
make  leaps  like  a  kid  or  goat.  It.  capro^ 
a  buck,  from  Lat  caper;  capriOy  capriola^ 
a  capriol,  a  chevret,  a  young  kid  ;  met  a 
capnol  or  cnpcr  in  dancing,  a  leap  that 
cunning  riders  teach  their  horses. — Fl. 
Fr.  caprioUf  a  caper  in  dancing,  also  the 
capriole,  sault,  or  goat's  leap  (done  by  a 
horse). — Cot 

Oapers.  A  shrub.  Lat.  capp  Fr. 
edprff  Sp.  alcaparra,  Arab,  aigabr. 

Capillary.  Hair-like.  JLat.  capUluSf 
a  hair. 

Oapital.   Lat.  belonging  to 

the  head,  principal,  chief.  From  caput, 
the  head.  Hence  capital  is  the  sum  lent, 
the  principal  pait  of  die  debt,  as  distin- 
l^uislted  from  the  interest  accruing  upon 
It  Then  funds  or  store  of  wealth  viewed 
as  the  means  of  earning  protit. 

Tto  Oapitnlatoi  Lat.  capitulare,  to 
treat  upon  terms  ;  from  capitnlum,  a  little 
head,  a  separate  division  of  a  matter. 

CtapoB.  A  castrated  cock.   Sp.  capar, 

to  castrate.  Mod.Gr.  a?ro«r<5jrrw,  to  cut 
off,  abridge ;  air^jroiroc,  cut,  castrated. 

Oaprice.  It.  cappriccioy  explained  by 
Dies  from  capra^  a  goat,  for  which  he 
cites  the  Comask  nuct'n,  a  kid,  and  tiucCy 
caprice  ;  It.  ticchio,  caprice,  and  OHG. 
Miki^  kid.  The  true  derivation  lies  in  a 
different  direction.  The  connection  be- 
tween sound  and  the  movement  of  the 
sonorous  medium  is  so  apparent,  that  the 
terms  expressing  modifications  of  the  one 
are  frequently  transferred  to  the  other 
subject  I  hus  we  speak  of  sound  vibrat- 
ing in  the  ears ;  of  a  trtmuhms  sound, 
for  one  in  which  there  is  a  quick  succes- 
sion of  vaiying  impressions  on  the  ear. 
The  words  by  wliicfi  we  represent  a  sound 
of  such  a  nature  are  then  applied  to  signify 
trembling  or  shivering  action.  To  t'lcitter 
is  used  in  the  first  instance  of  the  cliirping 
of  birds,  and  then  of  nervous  trcmulous- 
ness  of  the  bodily  frame.  To  chitter  is 
both  to  chirp  and  to  shiver. — Hal.  It  is 
probable  that  Gr.  jafiwi  originally  signi- 
fied to  rustle,  as  Fr,  frisser  {Jrisscment 
d'un  trait,  the  whizzing  of  an  arrow — 
Cot),  then  to  be  in  a  state  of  vibration, 
to  ruffle  the  snrface  of  water,  or,  as  Fr. 
frissoncr,  to  shudder,  the  hair  to  stand  on 
end.  <l>piioc,  bristline.  curling,  because 
the  same  omdition  m  the  nerves  which 
produces  shivering  also  causes  the  hair 
to  Stand  on  end.  The  same  imitation  of 


a  rustling,  twittering,  crackling  sound 
gives  rise  to  Sc.  brissle,  fi:rs/c,  to  broil,  to 
pardi,  Lang.  bresUia^  to  twitter  as  birds, 
Genevese  krewler^  bris^er^  to  broil,  to 
tingle  {Tos  qui  bresole,  the  singing  bone), 
It.  brisciare^  to  shiver  for  cold,  and  with 
an  initial  gr  instead  of  br^  Fr.  grezilUr, 
to  crackle,  wriggle,  frizzle,  grisser^  to 
crackle,  ]\..  t^ricciare,  to  chill  and  chatter 
with  one's  teeth,  aggricciare.  to  astonish 
and  afiri^t  and  make  one's  hair  stand  on 
end.  In  Lat.  ericius,  a  hedge-hog,  It. 
riccio^  hedge-hog,  prickly  husk  of  chest- 
nut, curl,  Fr.  rissHer^  to  fry,  hMsser^  It, 
arricciarsif  the  hair  to  stand  on  end,  the 
initial  mute  of  forms  like  Gr.  0p»?oc,  It. 
dnsciart,  gricciarCy  is  either  wholly  lost, 
or  represented  By  the  syllable  ^,  A/,  as  in 
Lat.  rrica^  compared  with  P.ret.  brug,  \V. 
grugy  heath,  or  Lat  eruca  compared  with 
It  brucOf  a  caterpillar. 

We  then  find  the  symptoms  of  shiver- 
ing, chattering  of  the  teeth,  roughening 
of  the  skin,  hair  standing  on  end,  em- 
ployed to  express  a  passionate  longing  for 
a  thing,  as  in  Sophocles'  t^pi?'  rown,  I  have 
shivered  with  love.  *  A  tumult  of  delight 
invaded  his  soul,  and  his  body  iristied 
with  joy'— Vikram,  p.  75,  where  Burton 
adds  in  a  note,  Unexpected  pleasure,  ac- 
cording to  the  Hindoos,  gives  a  bristly 
elevation  to  the  down  ctf  tM  body. 

The  effect  of  eager  expectation  in  pro- 
ducing such  a  bodily  affection  may  fre- 
quently be  obserfed  in  a  dog  waiting  for 
a  morsel  of  what  his  master  is  eating. 
So  we  speak  of  tlirilling  with  emotion  or 
desire,  and  this  symptomatic  shuddering 
seems  the  primaiy  meaning  of  earn  or 
ycani,  to  desire  earnestly.  To  earne 
within  is  translated  by  Sherwood  by 
frissonner ;  to  yeame^  ni^risser,  frisson- 
ner  ;  a  yrarfihtg  through  suiiHcn  fenr^ 
herissonncment,  horripilation.  And  simi- 
larly to  yearn y  arricciarsL — ^Torriano. 

Many  words  signifying  originally  to 
crackle  or  rustle,  then  to  shiver  (»r  shud- 
der, are  in  like  manner  used  metaphori- 
cally in  the  sense  of  eager  desire,  as  Fr. 
gn'sser,  greziller,  grilier,  brisolcr  j  '  Elles 
grissoient  d'ardeur  de  le  voir,  thev  longed 
extremely  to  see  it*— Cot  *  Griuer  dTin- 
patience.' — Trev.  *  II  brcsole  (Gl.  G(?- 
n<5v.)  —  grezille  (Supp.  Acad.)  d'etre 
marii.' 

The  It.  brisciare^  to  shiver,  gives  rise 
to  brezza,  shivering,  ribrezzo,  a  chillncss, 
shivering,  horror,  and  also  a  skittish  or 
humorous  toy,  rikntamo^  humorous,  fan- 
tastical, suddenly  angry. — Fl.  So  from 
Sw.  krus^  bristhng,  curly,  krus-hujwud 
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(bristly-head),  one  odd,  fant.istic,  hard 
to  please. —  Nordiois.  Du.  krul,  a  ca- 
price, fancy.  The  exact  counterpart 
to  this  is  It  aniicia-capo  (Fl.),  or  the 
svnon^ous  capriccio  (capo-riccio),  a 
sntveni^  fit  (Altieri),  and  tropically,  a 
sudden  fear  apprehended,  a  fantastical 
humour,  a  humorous  conceit  making  one's 
hair  to  stand  on  end. — FL  Fr.  caprice^  a 
sudden  will,  desire,  or  purpose  to  do  a 
thing  for  which  one  has  no  apparent 
reason. — Cot 

Oi^ciole.    .See  Caper. 

Capstan.— Capstern. — Crab.  Sp.  ca- 
brutante,aU>eslraHU;  Yx.ccU>e5tan.  The 
name  of  the  goat  was  given  in  many  Ian- 
guages  'probably  for  the  reason  explained 
under  Carabine)  to  an  engine  for  throw- 
ing stoneSj  and  was  subsequently  applied 
to  a  machme  for  raising  heavy  weights  or 
exerting  a  heavy  pull.  O.Sp.  cabra,  ca- 
dreiOy  an  enguic  ior  throwing  stones.  It 
a^rm,  a  skul  or  such  engine  to  raise  or 
mount  great  ordnance  withal  ;  also  tres- 
sels,  also  a  kind  of  rack. — FL  G.  bock^  a 
tntstle,  a  windlass,  a  cmb  or  instrument 
to  wind  up  weights,  a  kind  of  torture. — 
Kiittner.  Fr.  clicvre^  a  machine  for  rais- 
ing hoLvy  weights.  In  the  S.  of  France 
the  transposition  of  the  r  converts  capra 
into  crabo,  a  she-goat,  also  a  windlass  for 
raising  heavy  weights  (explaining  tlie 
origin  of  E.  crab  s.sO,  a  sawing-blMk  or 
trestles. — Diet  Castr. 

The  meaning  of  the  Sp.  cabrestatitc 
(whence  capsUm  or  eapsian)  now  be- 
comes apparent.  It  is  a  standini,'  crab,  a 
windlass  set  upright  for  the  pufpose  of 
enabling  a  large  number  of  men  to  work 
at  it,  in  opposi^on  to  the  ordinary  modi- 
fication of  the  machine,  where  it  is  more 
convenient  to  make  the  axis  horizontaL 

Capsule.  Lat  MpmlOj  dim.  of  a^sa^ 
a  rnftVr,  box,  case. 

Capt-.  -cept.  -oeive.  Lat.  capio^ 
ct^tust  to  take,  seise^  hold,  contain, 
whence  capture,  capthte,  dxptivate,  &c. 

The  a  of  capio  changes  to  an  i  m  com- 
position, and  of  ettptus  to  an  ^,  as  in 
accipio^  acceptus,  to  take  to,  to  accept ; 
recipio,  receptus,  to  take  back,  to  receive  ; 
rcceptio,  a  taking  back,  a  reception.  But 
in  passing  into  Spanish  the  radical  syUa- 
ble  -cip-  of  these  compound  verbs,  re- 
cipcre^  concipere,  &c,  was  converted  into 
•ceb-  or  -cib-,  and  in  French  into-m^/  as 
in  Sp.  recibir,  concebir,  Fr.  rc(  r~''v'r,  ccy/icc- 
voir.  Passing  on  into  which  has  re- 
ceiyed  by  far  the  greater  part  of  its  Latin 
derivatives  through  the  French,  the  -cev- 
of  the  Fr.  verbs  gives  rise  to  the  element 


-cn'Tg  in  rutivtf  CMunvif  ^eraive,  de* 

ccive. 

The  participial  fcMin  of  the  root  in  com- 
pound verbs,  -ccpt,  did  not  suffer  the  same 
corruption  in  French,  and  has  thus  de- 
scended unaltered  to  English,  where  it 
I  forms  a  very  lar^^e  cl.i-s  of  compounds, 
j  accept^  except  ^precept,  intercept ,  deception, 
j  conception^  &c.    I  n  cases,  however,  where 
j  the  -cept  was  final  or  was  ooly  followed  ^ 
by  an  e  mute,  the  /  was  commonly  not  * 
pronounced  m  French,  as  in  OFr.  concept^ 
recepte^  deapte,  and  has  accordingly  bMn 
lost  in  E.  conceit, deceit,  whWQ  W  still  keeps 
itsground  in  the  writing  of  receipt  although 
wholly  unpronounced. 

Captain.  It.  capitano,  a  head  man, 
commander,  from  Lat  caputs  capitis^ 
head. 

Capuchin.  It  capuccio,  cappuccio,  a 
hood  ulim.  of  eappa,  a  cloke) ;  CopucaHO^ 
a  hooded  friar,  a  capucliin. 

Car.— Cart. — Carry.  Lat.  carrus.  It. 
carro,  Fr.  char.  In  all  jirobability  from 
the  creaking  of  the  wheels.  ON.  karra^ 
Du.  iomM,  4mv»,  to  creak,  also  to  carry 
on  a  car  ;  karrende  7vaegen^  a  creaking 
w^gon.  Fin.  ^am/d,  strtdeo,  crepa  Sp. 
tflifTMr,  to  creak,  rAf rr»Mr,  a  tumbrd  or 
strong  dung-cart  which  creaks  very  loudly. 
— Neumann.  Derivatives  are  Fr.  char- 
rier,  to  carr>' ;  It  caricare,  Fr.  charger,  to 
load  ;  It.  arret ta,  Fr.  cMarret,  a  cart. 

Carabine.— Carbine.  'J  he  It.  cala- 
brinOf  Fr.  calabrin,  carabin^  was  a  kind 
of  horse  soldier,  latterly,  at  least,  a  horse- 
man armed  with  a  carbine  or  arquebus. 
Carabin,  a  carbine  or  curbcentj  anarque- 
bniier  armed  with  a  murrian  and  breast* 
plate  and  serving  on  horseback. — 0»t 

I,f  s  carahins  sont  des  arquebusiers  i  chcval 
qui  vont  dcvant  Ics  compai;nit^  des  ^ensde guerre 
comme  pour  recoiin  iitn-  ifsenncmis  el  hnocar* 
nioucher. —Casencmc  in  Diet.  Etym. 

As  the  soldiers  would  naturally  be 
named  from  tbehr  peculiar  armament,  it 

is  inferred  by  Diez  with  great  prob.i])ility 
that  the  term  caiabre^  originally  sigmi'ying 
a  catapult  or  machine  for  casting  stones, 
was  transferred  on  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder to  a  firelock,  and  that  the  cala- 
brins  or  carabins  were  named  from 
carr>'ing  a  weapon  of  that  deskpnation,  as 
the  dragoons  (Du.  dragonder)  from  carr>'- 
ing  the  gun  called  a  dragon.  It  was 
natural  that  the  names  of  the  old  siege 
machines  for  castin<,'  stones  should  be 
transferred  to  the  more  efhcient  kinds  of 
ordnance  brought  into  use  on  the  dis- 
covery of  gunpow  der.  Tluis  the  inusket^ 
It.  mas^ifia,  was  originally  a  missile 
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discharged  from  some  kind  of  spring  ma- 
chine. Ptg.  i  spiiij^ardii,  a  fil«lock,  IS  the 
9M»iaieXkl  SpriHgaJdf  a  machine  for  casting 
large  darts,  and  catopulta,  properly  a 
sie^je  machine,  is  the  word  used  in  mo- 
dern Ijit  for  a  gun. 

The  tcnn  calabrc  as  the  name  of  a  pro- 
jectile engine  is  probably  a  corruption  of 
aAre  from  eabra^  a  goat,  in  the  same  way 
that  the  Sp.  calauibrc  has  l>ecn  formed 
from  tin;  same  source  with  the  synon- 
ymous E.  cramj>.  I'tg.  cadre  and  caloJfre 
are  both  used  m  the  sense  of  a  cable,  an 
instrument  for  exerting  a  heavy  strain. 

The  reason  why  the  name  of  the  goat 
is  used  to  designate  a  machine  for  cast- 
ing stones  is  probably  that  the  term  was 
first  applied  to  a  battering-ram  (G.  bock,  a 
he-goat,  a  battering-ram),  a  machine 
named  by  the  most  obvions  analogy  after 
tlie  goat  and  ram,  whose  mode  of  attack 
is  to  rush  violently  with  their  heads 
against  thdr  opponent  From  the  bat- 
terins'-ram,  tlic  earliest  instrument  of 
mur^  attack,  the  name  might  naturally 
be  transferred  to  the  more  complicated 
military  engines  made  for  hurling  stones, 
from  whence  it  seems  to  liave  descended 
to  the  harmless  crabs  and  cranes  of  our 
mercantile  times,  designated  in  die  case 
of  G.  bock  and  Fr.  chevre  by  the  name  of 
the  goat  Sp.  cabra,  cabreia^  cabriia.  an 
engine  for  hurling  stones,  a  crane. — Neu- 
mann. 

Caracol.  The  half  turn  which  a  horse- 
man makes  tu  the  right  or  left ;  also  a 
winding  staircase.  Sp.  caracol^  a  snaQ, 
a  winding  staircase,  turn  of  a  horse. 
Gael,  car^  a  twist,  bend,  winding  ;  carach^ 
winding,  turning.   AS.  etrrem^  to  turn. 

Carat.  Gr.  mpanovy  Vcnet.  carat  \  i 
seed  of  carob.  Arab,  kirat^  Sp.  quilalo, 
a  small  weight  Fr.  sUtque^  the  husk  or 
cod  of  beani,  &&,  and  particularly  the 
carob  or  carob  bean-cod  ;  also  a  poise 
among  physicians,  &c,  coming  to  four 
grains.  Oiyrv^,  the  carob  bean,  also  a 
small  wei^lit,  among  mint-men  and  gold- 
smiths making  the  24th  of  an  ounce. — 
Cot 

OaraTan.  Pers.  kerwan. 

Caravel.  It.  camvela,  a  kind  of  ship. 
Mod.Gr.  Kapd(3tj  Gael,  airb/i,  a  ship.  Fr. 
carabe^  a  corracle  or  skiff  of  osier  covered 
with  skin. — Cot.    See  Carpenter. 

Carbonaoeoua.  —  Carbuncle.  Lat 
earbaf  a  burning  coal,  charcoal ;  atrhtm- 
cuius  (dim.  of  carbo),  a  gem  resembling  a 
live  coal,  also  ''.IS  Gr.  uvOpal,  of  the  same  | 
primary  meaning)  a  nialignant  ulcer,  the 

suppuration  of  which  seems  to  be  re-  < 
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garded  as  internal  burning.  Com  p. 
OHO.  eit^  fire ;  eitar,  matter,  poison  ; 
eiz,  an  ulcer. 

Carboy.  A  large  glass  bottle  cased  in 
wicker  for  holding  vitriol  Derived  in 
the  first  edition  from  Mod.Gr.  mp^intiyta 
(caraboyia^  vitriol,  copperas.  But  Mr 
Marsh  points  out  that  the  Gr.  word  is 
only  an  adoption  of  the  TUfk  Ika^  boyd^ 
black  dye,  and  is  applied  exclusively  to 
copperas  or  green  vitriol,  a  solid  body 
which  could  never  have  been  packed  in 
bottles,  and  so  could  not  have  given  its 
naine  to  the  carboy.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  name  comes  from  the  East. 
Thus  Kaempfer  (Anuen.  Exot.  p.  379)  de- 
scribes vessels  for  containing  wine  made 
at  .Shiraz,  *  V'asa  vitrea,  alia  sunt  majora, 
ampullacea  et  circumdato  scirpo  tunicata, 
(luse  vocant  karabd*  F  rom  the  same 
source  are  Sicil.  carabba,  a  bottle  with 
big  belly  and  narrow  neck ;  It  caraffa, 
Sp.  garafa^  Fr.  carafflSy  decanter,  wine- 
bottle. 

Carcase.  Mod.Gr.  Kapniatf  a  quiver, 
carcase  ; — rov  hvOptnrivw  M&^ro(,  the 
skeleton  ;  -r^c  X'^*^C»  the  shell  of  a  tor- 
toise. It.  carcasw,  a  quiver,  the  core  of 
fruit  ;  carcaiiiCf  a  dead  carcase,  skeleton, 
carcanet  Fr.  earquasse^  the  dead  body 
of  any  creature,  a  pelt  or  dead  bird  to 
take  down  a  hawk  withal;  carquois^  a 
quiver ;  earquan^  a  collar  or  cfaahi  for  the 
neck. — Cot.  .Sp.  carcax^  a  quiver  ;  car- 
casa,  a  skeleton.  Cat.  carcanada,  the 
carcase  of  a  fowl.  The  radical  meanmg 
seems  to  be  something  holding  together, 
confining,  constraining  ;  sliell,  case,  or 
framework.  W.  carch,  restraint ;  Gael. 
eareair^  a  coffer,  a  prison.  Bohemu  kreUi^ 
I  tt)  draw  in,  contract.  * 

i  he  word  is  explained  oy  Diez  from 
carnis  capsa,  the  case  of  the  fiesh.  It. 
cassay  a  case  or  chest ;  cas»9^  Uie  trunk  or 
chest  of  the  body ;  Parmesan  catsir9H, 
skeleton. 

Card.   I.  An  implement  for  dressinff 

wool.  Lat.  carcrc,  carminare,  to  comb 
wool ;  carduus,  a  thistle,  it  cardo,  a  this- 
tle, teasd  for  dressing  woollen  doth* 

Lith.  karsztiy  to  ripple  flax,  to  strip  olT  the 
heads  by  drawing  the  flax  through  a 
comb,  to  card  wool,  to  curr>'  horses  ; 
karuttuwaSf  a  ripple  for  flax,  wool  csmd, 
curry-comb.  Gael,  card,  to  card  wool, 
SiCyCdrlagf  a  lock  of  wool ;  caria,  a  wool 
card.  The  fundamental  idea  is  the  no- 
tion of  scraping  or  scratching,  and  the 
I  e-xprcssion  arises  from  nn  imitation  of  the 
noise.  ON.  karra^  to  creak,  to  luss  (as 
■  geese),  to  conb;  korri^  a  caurd  or  comb ; 
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karr-kambar,  wool  cards.    G.  scharren, 

to  scrape  ;  kraiztn,  to  scratch. 

Card,  1. — Cartel. — Chart.  — Charter. 
Lat.  charta  (Gr.  x«P'''»c)>  paper,  p.iptr 
written  on  or  the  writing  itself,  whence 
the  seveisl  meanings  of  the  words  above  : 
Fr»  Mf^,  a  card,  charU^  chartre^  a  deed, 
fecofd. 

Cardinal.  From.  T.at.  cardo,  cardinis, 
a  hinge,  tliat  on  which  the  matter  hinges, 
principal,  fundaxnentaL  Gael,  car,  a  turn, 
winding. 

Care.  as.  cearian,  cariatiy  to  take 
heed,  care,  be  anxious.  Goth,  karay 
caxe  t  UMMarjm^  careless ;  gakanm,  to 
take  care  of. 

Probably  the  origin  of  the  word  is  the 
act  of  moamngiiiiiinnuring,  or  grumbling 

at  what  is  Idt  as  grievous.  Fio.  karista, 

raucfl  voce  loquor  vel  ravum  sonum  cflo, 
strideo,  mf)rusus  sum,  murrcn,  zankcn  ; 

karry,  asper,  morosus,  rixosus.  A  like 
COItnection  may  be  seen  between  Fin.  sur- 
rata^  stridcrc,  to  whirr  (schnurrcn\  and 
suru,  sorrow,  care  ;  ON.  kumra,  to  growl, 
Bsutter,  and  O.  kummtr,  grief,  sorrow, 
distress ;  Fin.  murista,  trturahfaa,  to 
growl,  and  mmrhitt  segritudo  animi,  mo&- 
ror,  cura  intents.  The  Lat  eura  may  be 
compared  witli  Fin.  kun'sta,  voce  strcpo 
stiidente,  inde  murmuro  vel  aegre  fero, 
quirito  iit  infans. 

To  CaroMk  To  refit  a  ship  by  bring- 
ing her  down  on  one  side  and  supporting 
her  while  she  is  repaired  on  the  other. 
Pitiperly,to  clean  the  bottom  of  the  ship. 
It.  atrena^  the  keel,  bottom,  or  whole 
bcdk  of  a  ship  ;  dare  la  cat  ena  alU  navi, 
to  tallow  or  calk  the  bottom  of  a  ship. 
Carc/iare,  Fr.  carcncr^  from  Lat.  carina, 
the  keel  of  a  vessel.  Venct.  carrna,  the 
hull  of  a  ship,  from  the  keel  to  the  water 
line;  mm mtmrma, to  lie  oo  its  side. 

Bocrio, 

Career.  It.  carrura,  Fr.  carn'^rc,  a 
highway,  road,  or  street,  also  a  career  on 
borseback,  place  for  exercise  on  horse- 
back.— Cot.  Properly  a  car-road,  from 
MfTW/.— Dies. 

Caress.  Fr.  caresse,  It.  carc:rca,  an 
endearment,  w.  caru,  Bret  karout,  to 
love.  Bret,  ionnviks,  love,  aficction,  ca- 
Rss.  Mid.Lat.  tarUU^  firom  Atrwx,  dear. 

Et  quum  PunziUipus  infrassct  domum  ubi  es- 
scnt  hncretici,  vidcntjbus  omnibus  fecit  mngnas 
tarttias  et  ostendit  magnam  amiciti.im  et  famili' 
aritatem  dictis  hicrcticis. — Mur.  in  Caq). 

Carfax.  A  place  where  four  roads 
meet  Mid.Lat  futulri/urcum  from  qua- 
titcrjmrtm  (Boiguy),  as  fttadrMum  uom 
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quatuor  viss.  OFr.  carrt'/i>r/fx,  quarrt* 
four,  the  part  of  a  town  where  tour  streets 
meet  at  a  head. — Cot 

A  1'entree  de  LDxeuiUmrg 

l.i'-u  n  y  avuit  ni  carrtfiwr^ 
Dont  I  cn  ii  cus>t  vcu  venir  les  gens. 

Rom.  de  ^MtlMoajr. 

Translated  in  MS.  Trin.  Coll., 

No  place  there  h.-ul.  neither  carfinkH  BOOS 
But  peple  shold  sc  thcr  come  many  one. 

W.  W.  Skcat.  in  N.'&  Q..  Sept.  8,  iS66. 
'  Thd  enbunhed  hem  agdn  a  car/«wgk  of  six 
weyes.'— M«riin,  p.  073, 

Oargo.  Sp.  ewrgOy  the  load  of  a  shipi 

It.  caricare,  carcare,  Sp.  cargar,  Ptg.  car- 
regar,  Fr.  charger,  to  load.  From  carrus, 
whence  ^arWrofV,  to  load,  in  St  Jerome. 
— Due. 

Oaricattire.  It  caricatura,  an  over- 
loaded representation  of  anything,  from 
iiin\'(:;r,  to  load. 

Cark,  AS.  cearii^,  sollicitus ;  OSax. 
tnod-carag,  ma^stus.  oiiG.  charag,  charg, 
carch,  astutus.  g.  karg,  Dan.  karrtg, 
stingy,  niggardly ;  ON.  kargr,  tenax,p^er, 
ignarus.   w.  carcus,  soUcitous. 

OarL  A  clown  or  churL  AS.  etortt 
ON.  l\i>'L  .\  man,  male  pi  rsdn. 

Car  lings. — ciEurledpeas.  Feassteep> 
ed  and  fried,  G.  krott-er^str.  Fr.  graiter, 
to  parch,  grolld,  parched  or  carUd,  as 
peas,  beans,  &c.— C  ot.  Groler,  to  fry  or 
broil — Roquef.  Champ,  guerlir,  to  fry, 
from  the  crackling  sound  ;  Fr.  croller^ 
!  to  murmur— RoqiuT.  ;  crosier^  to  shake, 
tremble,  auavcr  ;  liois  crolant  d  un  ladre, 
a  Uuar^  clack,  B.  cnml,  crowl,  to  rumble. 

Carminative,  A  medical  tcnn  from 
the  old  theory  of  humours.  The  object 
of  carminatives  is  to  expel  wind,  but  the 
theory  is  that  they  dilute  and  relax  the 
gross  humours  from  whence  the  wind 
arises,  combing  them  out  like  the  knots 
in  wool  It  carminare^  to  card  wool* 
also  by  medicines  to  make  gross  htmouis 
fine  and  thin. — Fl. 

For  the  root  of  carminare,  see  Garble, 
and  compare  Bret,  kribina,  to  comb  flax 
or  hemp,  as  canninare,  to  comb  wool 

Oanusgw.~CtaniaI. — OhamA  Lat 
caro,  l  ar/ii's,  the  flesh  of  animals  ;  cama^ 
lis,  appertaining  to  the  flesh,  Fr.  cAanui^ 
carnal,  sensual,  ckmmiHX,  fleshy ;  ekam" 
age,  the  time  during  which  it  is  lawful 
to  Rom.  Catli.  to  eat  flesh. 

Camaval.  The  period  of  festivities 
indulged  in  in  Catholic  countries,  imme- 
diately before  the  long  fast  of  Lent.  It. 
carnavale,  carnovale,  cantascialc,  I'arc- 
wdl  flesh,  that  is  to  say,  Shrove  tide.^ 
FL  This  however  is  one  of  those  ac- 
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commodations  so  frctjucntly  modifying^  the 
form  of  words.  'I'hc  true  derivation  is 
seen  in  MicLLat  camelevamem  or  camis 
A'rviwtv/,  L  e;  the  solace  of  tl-.e  flesh  or  of 
the  bodily  appetite,  permitted  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  long  £aist.  In  a  MS.  descrip- 
tioo  of  the  Cturnhral  of  the  beginning  of 
the  13th  century,  quoted  by  Carpcnticr, 
it  is  spoken  of  as  '  delectatio  nostri  cor- 
poris.' The  name  then  appears  under 
the  corRipted  forms  of  Carnclcvarium, 
Camclnmle^  CarncimU.  '  In  Dominica 
in  caput  Quadragesimae  quas  dicitur 
Camelevale'—Oxdo  Ecdes.  Mcdiol.  A.D. 
1130,  in  Carp.  Other  names  of  the  sea- 
son were  Carnicapium^  Slirove  Tuesday, 
and  Camem  laxart  (It  eamdasdai, 
whence  the  form  carnascialc^  differing 
about  as  much  from  its  parent  ^anv^/tu^as 
as  ccanutvai^mm  cartwevamen. 

OmoL  Properly  a  round  dance,  Fr. 
tarole,  queroU.  Bret.  koroU^  a  dance,  W. 
^roiif  to  reel,  to  dance. 

Tbo  miffhtist  thon  karotlis  sene 
And  folke  dauncc  and  merie  ben, 
And  made  many  a  faire  touming 
UpoDthftfmiegntMeqiriiigiQg.—R.  R.76a 

Chanson  (U  carolr,  a  soivl;  nccompany- 
ing  a  dance  ;  then,  as  Fr.  baltide  from  I  t. 
Mlare^  to  dance,  applied  to  the  song  it- 
ael£  Dies  suggests  ckorulms  finoin  d^prus 
as  the  orij^in.  Rut  we  have  no  occasion 
to  invent  a  diminutive,  as  the  Lat.  corolla 
from  corona  gives  the  exact  sense  re- 
quired. Robert  of  Brunne  calls  the  cir- 
cuit of  Druidical  stones  a  carol. 

This  Bretons  renged  about  the  felde 

The  karole  of  the  stones  t>eheld6^ 

Manv  tyme  yede  tbara  about, 

BOield  witb&.  bOteld  without— Picf.  cxciv. 

Carouse.  The  derivatioa  from  krocs, 

a  drinking  cup,  is  erroneous,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  old  explanation  from 
G.  garmui  aU  outt  Is  correct  'The 
custom,'  says  MotK-y  (United  Ncth.  2. 
94),  'was  then  prevalent  at  banquets  for 
the  revellers  to  pledge  each  other  in  rota- 
tion, each  draining  a  great  cup  and  ex- 
acting the  same  feat  from  his  neighbour, 
who  then  emptied  his  goblet  as  a  chal- 
lenge to  his  next  conuade.'  When  the 
gohlct  was  emptied  it  probably  would  be 
turned  upside  down  with  the  exclamation 
gar  aus/  This  was  what  was  called 
drinking  carouse. 

The  tippling  aoU,  at  midnight  which 
To  quajf  carvuse  do  nae, 

Will  hate  ihce  if  ;tt  any  time 

To  pledge  them  ihuu  refuse. — Drant  in  R. 

Sp.  carduSf  cardas.  act  of  drinking  a  full 
bumper  to  one^  health.~Neum.  'Ein 
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narr  schiittet  sein  hcrz  giir  nus:^  a  fool 
empties  his  heart  completely  out.  *  Some 
of  our  captaines/»m»a/or  his  wine  till 
ihey  were  reasonably  pliant— And  are 
themselves  at  their  meetings  and  feasts 
the  greatest  garousers  and  drunkards  m 
existence  —  Raleq^h,  Discov.  of  Guianat 
cited  by  Marsh. 

The  derivation  is  made  completdy 
certain  by  the  use  of  tdl  out  in  the  same 
sense.  I  quaught,  I  drink  all  ot/ffjt  bois 
d'autant. — Palsgr.  Alius  (G.  all  aus),  all 
out,  or  a  carouse  fully  drunk  up.— CoL 
Rabelais  uses  dMre  carrous  et  alluz. 

Why  give's  some  w  inc  then,  this  will  fit  us  all  : 
Here's  to  you  :ilill  my  ciiptains  friend.    All  out  1 

B.  and  F.  Bcggan  Bwrti. 

To  Oup.  I.  Carpyn  or  talkyn,  fabulor, 

confabulor,  garnilo.--  Pr.  Pm. 

So  gone  tbey  foithe.  carpend*  Cost 
On  fh]s»  on  that.— Gower  in  Wagr. 

Bohem.  krapaii,  garrire^  to  chatter; 

Jarttpanj^  tattle,  chatter.   ON.  skraf^  dis- 
course, chatter  ;  skra/a^  to  rustl^  tO  talk. 
Analogous  to  £.  chirp, 
3.  Lat  earpoy  to  gather,  phick,  pluck 

at,  to  find  f\ult  with. 

Carpenter.  Lat.  carpentum,  a  car ; 
carpentarius^  a  wheelwright,  maker  of 
waggons  ;  It.  carpentiere^  a  wheelwright, 
worker  in  timber  ;  Fr.  charpentier,  as  E. 
carpenter  only  in  the  latter  sense.  Mid. 
Lat.  carpenia^  zimmer,  tymmer,  zfanmer* 
span.~I)ief.  Sup.  The  word  seems  of 
Celtic  origin.  Gael,  carbh^z.  plank,  ship, 
chariot ;  earbad^  Olr.  carpat  (Stokes), 
a  chariot,  litter,  bier. 

Carpet,  From  Lat.  carpere,  to  pluck, 
to  pull  asunder,  was  fonned  Mid. Lat. 
mr/'iay  carpitay  linteum  carptum  quod 
vulneribus  inditur.  Fr.  charpie,  lint. 
Mid.Lat.  carpettiXy  a  carder. — Nomin.  in 
Nat.  Ant  3i6t.  The  term  was  with  equal 
propriety  applied  to  flocks  of  wool,  used 
for  stuffing  mattresses,  or  loose  as  a  couch 
without  further  preparation.  '  Carpitam 
habeat  in  lecto,  qui  sacco,  culcitra,  vel 
coopertorio  carebit' — ^Reg.Temidariorum 
in  Uuc. 

It  seems  then  to  have  signified  any 

quilted  fabric,  a  patchwork  table-cover 
with  a  lining  of  coarse  cloth — La  Crusca, 
or  the  cloak  of  the  Carmelites  made  or 
like  materials  ;  a  woman's  petticoat,  pro- 
perly doubtless  a  quilted  petticoat.  Car- 
pi'tay  gonna, gonnella. —  Patriarchi.  *  Qui- 
libet  frater  habeat  saccum  in  quo  dormit, 
catpetam  (a  quilt?),  linteamen.' — .Stat. 
Eq.  Teut.  in  Due  On  the  other  hand 
we  find  the  significati<m  transferred  from 
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tlie  flocks  with  which  the  bed  was  stuffed 

to  the  sacking  which  contained  them. 
Rouchi  carp^tt\  coarse  loose  fabric  of 
wool  and  hemp,  packing  cloth.  '  Eunc 
tapisserie  ^eaij^t  des  ndeaux  ^tmp^u.' 
— Hdcart 

Oaniage.  The  carrying;  of  anything, 
also  a  conveyance  with  springs  for  con- 
veying^  passengers.  In  the  latter  sense 
tfie  word  is  a  corruption  of  the  OE.  ca- 
fpdki,  taroack,  from  It  earrouh^  Mmie>> 
ctA,  cnrrosza ;  Rouchi  earocke^  Fr.  car- 
r»sse^  augmentatives  of  carro,  a  car. 

It  carrtaggiOf  carriti^^io,  all  manner 
of  carts  or  carriage  by  carts,  also  the  car- 
riage, lug^g^  bag  and  baggage  of  a 
camp. — FL 

Oancloii.  It  Mrogna^  Fr.  Monv «#, 
Rouchi  MfMi^  an  augmentative  from  Lat 
euro. 

Oanrot  Lat  earoia. 

To  Carry.  Fr.  charrier,  Rouchi  Mfirr, 

properly  to  convey  in  a  car.  Walach. 
cam,  to  convey  in  a  cart,  to  bear  or  carry. 

Cart.  AS.  krat.  It.  carretto,  earrUta, 
Fr.  charreiUy  dim.  of  carro,  a  car. 

Cartel.  It.  cartellaf  pasteboard,  a 
piece  of  pasteboard  with  some  inscription 
on  it,  hung  up  in  some  place  and  to  be 
removed.  —  Flor.  Hence  a  challenge 
openly  hung  up,  afterwards  any  written 
^allen^e.    See  Card. 

Cartilag^e.  Lat.  cartilagOy  gristle, 
tendon.  Probably,  like  all  the  names  of 
gristle,  from  the  sound  it  makes  when 
bitten.  Alban.  ki-rtsdig  1  cranch  with 
the  tqeth.    Sec  Gristle. 

Cartoon.  Preparatory  drawii^  of  a 
subject  for  a  picture.  It  durUme^  angm. 
of  carta^  paper. 

Cartoooh. — Cartoooo.  —  Oartridgre. 
Fr.  cartouche.  \\..  ca rtoccio ,  a  p a pc r  c a s e , 
coffin  of  paper  for  groceries,  paper  cap  for 
criminals  ignominiousl^  exposed.  —  Fl. 
The  paper  case  contaimng  the  charge  of 
a  gun. 

To  Carve.  AS.  ceorfan,  Du.  ken'cn, 
to  cut  or  carve;  G.  kerben^  to  notch. 
Lith.  kerpH^  kirpH^  to  shear,  cut  with 
scissors. 

Oaaoado.    It  casctUa^  Fr.  easeade,  a 

fall  of  water,  from  It.  cascarc,  to  fall.  The 
radical  sense  of  the  word  seems  to  be  to 
come  down  with  a  squash.  Sp»  casawj 
to  crack,  crush,  break  to  pieoes.  OE. 
fuas/i,  to  dash. 

Case. — Casual.— Casuist.  Lat.  casus, 
a  faXLj  an  act  of  falling,  a  chance  or  acci- 
dent, something  that  actually  occurs,  a 
form  into  which  a  noun /ia/ls  in  the  pro- 
cess of  declension ;  oumoUs^  fortuitous 
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Fr.  easuel;  Fr.  easmsttf  one  who  reasons 

on  cases  put. 

Case.  It.  cassa,  Sp.  caxa,  Fr.  caisse^ 
a  chest,  coffer,  case,  from  Lat.  capsa 
(Diez),  and  that  i^^parently  from  cmpio^ 

to  hold. 

Case-mate.  Fr.  case-mate;  Sp.  casa^ 
mtOmf  It  casa-matta,   OriginaUy  a  loop* 

holed  pnllcry  excavated  in  a  bastion, 
from  whence  the  garrison  could  do  exe- 
cution upon  an  enemy  who  had  obtuned 
possession  of  the  ditch,  without  risk  of 
loss  to  themselves.  Hence  the  designa- 
tion from  Sp.  casa^  house,  and  matar^  to 
slay,  corresponding  to  the  G.  mord-kelUr^ 
mord-grubc,  and  the  OE.  slaughter-house. 
^Casa-mattay  a  canonry  or  slaughter- 
house, which  is  a  place  built  low  under 
the  walls  of  a  bulwark,  not  reaching  to  the 
height  of  the  ditch,  and  serveth  to  annoy 
the  enemy  when  he  entereth  the  ditch  to 
scale  the  wall.'— Fl.  *  Casemate^  a  loop- 
hole in  a  fortified  wall.' — Cot,  '  A  vault 
of  mason's  work  in  the  flank  of  a  bastion 
next  the  curtain,  to  fire  on  the  enemy.* 
— Bailey.  As  defence  from  shells  l>ccame 
more  important,  the  term  was  subse- 
quently applied  to  a  bomb-proof  vault  in 
a  fortress,  for  the  security  of  the  defend- 
ers, without  reference  to  the  annoyance 
of  the  enemy. 

Cash.  Ready  money.  A  word  intro- 
duced from  the  language  of  book-keeping, 
where  Fr.  caissc,  the  money  chest,  is  the 
head  under  which  money  actually  paid  in 
is  entered.  It  was  formerly  used  in  the 
sense  of  a  counter  in  a  shop  or  place  of 
business.  It  cassa,  Fr.  caisse^  a  mer- 
chant's cash  or  counter.—  Fl.  Cot. 

To  Caahier. — To  (iiiaah.  Du.  kasse- 
rsH. — Kil.  Fr.  easser^  quassery  to  break, 
also  to  f(7cs-,-,  cassere,  discharge,  turn 
out  of  service,  annul,  cancel,  abrogate. 
— Cot.  To  quash  an  indictment,  to  an- 
nul the  proceeding.  Lat  cassns,  emp^, 
hollow,  void  ;  cassare,\.o  annul,  discharge ; 
It.  casso,  made  void,  cancelled,  cashiered, 
blotted  out.— Fl. 

Cask.  ~  Casket. — Casque.  The  Sp. 
casco  signilies  a  skuU,  crown  of  a  hat, 
helmet,  cask  or  wooden  vessd  ibr  holding 
liquids,  hull  of  a  ship,  shell  or  carcase  of 
a  house.  It  seems  generally  to  signify 
case  or  hollow  receptacle.  See  Case. 
Hence  easkgt,  Fr.  sassttitt  a  cofler  or 
small  case  for  jewels. 

Casaock.  Gael  casag^  a  long  coat. 
It.  casacca^  Fr.  casaque^  long  man^s  gown 
with  a  close  body,  from  casa,  a  hut,  the 
notion  of  covering  or  sheltering  being 
common  to  a  house  and  a  garment,  as  we 
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have  before  seen  undcv  Cape  and  Cabin. 
So  also  from  It.  casipola.  casKpoltiy  a  litlle 
house  or  hut,  Fr.  chasubUy  a  garment  for 
performing  the  mass  iO|  Sp.  casttlla^  OFr. 
casulc,  Mid.Lat.  r<7J7//(T,  quasi  minor  cnsa 
eoquod  totum  hominem  tegat — Isidore 
in  Diei. 

ToOMt  ON.  kasta.  Essentially  Uie 
same  word  with  Sp.  cascar,  to  crack, 
break,  burst ;  Fr.  causer,  to  break,  crush  ; 
It.  cascarCy  to  fall.  The  fundamental 
image  is  the  sound  of  a  violent  collision, 
represented  by  the  syllable  quash^  squash, 
fatJk,  east.  It  acaudare,  oecasHaiTf  to 
sauash,  dash,  or  bruise  together.  —  FI. 
The  E.  dash  with  a  like  imitative  origin 
is  used  with  a  lilcc  variety  of  signification. 
We  speak  of  dashing  a  thing  down,  dash- 
ing it  to  pieces,  dashing  it  out  of  the 
window.  To  cast  accounts  was  properly 
to  reckon  by  coiinten  which  weie  bodily 
transferred  from  One  place  Co  another. 
See  Awgrim. 

Castajieta.  Snappers  which  dancers 
of  sarabands  tie  about  their  fingers. — B. 
Sp.  cnsfaria,  a  chesnut  ;  Ctis/aiictdao,  a 
sound  or  crack  of  a  chesnut  which  bursts 
in  the  fire,  crack  given  by  the  joints. 
Hence  castaiit-ta,  the  snapping  of  tlic 
&lgers  in  a  Spanish  dance  ;  castiiftcta, 
easUmueloy  the  castanets  or  implement 
for  making  a  louder  snapping;  casUm€i- 
4ar,  to  crackle,  to  claelc 

Caate.  The  artificial  divisions  of  so- 
ciety in  India,  first  made  known  to  us  by 
the  Portuguese,  and  described  by  ihcm 
b^  the  term  casia^  signifying  breed,  race, 
kind,  which  has  been  retained  in  B.  under 
the  supposiUim  that  it  was  tlie  native 
name. 

Castle.  It.  aiskllo,  Lat  cas  tell  urn, 
dim.  of  castrum  (castra),  a  fortified  place. 

Castrate.  Lat.  casfro,  perhaps  from 
castus,  to  make  clean  or  chaste. 

Oat.  G.  katMe,  Gael  cat^  ON. 
Fin.  kasi\  kissa,  probably  from  an  imitar 
tion  of  the  sound  made  by  a  cat  spitting. 
Cass  /  a  word  to  drive  away  a  cat.—  I  lal. 
Lang,  ctissa  /  cry  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  Fin.  kut/'s  /  is  used  to  drive  them 
away,  while  Atss  /  Pol.  kic/  kid  I  are  used 
at  B.  fuss  t  for  callii^  them. 

Oat  o*  nine  tails.  Pol.  kat,  execu- 
tioner ;  kaJou-ai',  to  lash,  rack,  torture. 
Lith.  kotas,  the  stalk  of  plants,  shaft  of  a 
lance,  handle  of  an  aae,  &c.  ;  bot-kotis^ 
the  handle  of  a  scourge  ;  kotas,  the  exe- 
cutioner; kotawoti,  io  scourge,  to  torture. 

Russ.  koskiOt  a  cat ;  JkosAki\  a  whip 
with  several  pitched  cocdsy  cat-o'-nine- 
laili^ 
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I  Catacomb.  Grottoes  or  subterran&ou9 
places  for  the  burial  of  the  dead.  The 
Diet  Etym.  says  that  the  name  is  given 
in  Italy  to  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs 
which  people  go  to  visit  by  way  of  devo- 
tion. Ttiis  would  tend  to  support  Diez's 
explanation  from  Sp.  ««for,  to  look  at, 
and  tomba^  a  tomb  (as  the  word  is  also 
spelt  catatomba  and  catatumba),  or  comba^ 
a  vault,  which,  however,  is  not  satisfac« 
tory,  as  a  shew  is  not  the  primary  point 
of  view  in  which  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs 
were  likely  to  have  been  considered  in 
early  times.  Moreover  die  name  was 
apparently  confined  to  certain  old  quar- 
ries used  as  burial-places  near  Rome, 
Others  explain  it  from  card,  down,  and 
Kb/i/doc,  a  cavity. 

Catalogrue.  Gr.  mr^«y«c^  an  cnmner- 
ating,  a  list 

Oatanol  Gr.  MrHp4«rfr»  svro^^^ianrc, 
from  taro^pa <T<yw,  to  hurl  down,  to  fall  as 
water  docs  over  a  precipice.  'P<i««M, 
dpd(r<rii>,  to  dash. 

Oataatropii«k  Gr.  arp«^,  to  turn; 
rnrarrrpr'^,  to  overtum,  to  bring  to  an 

end,  to  close. 
To  Catoh.— Ohaaa.  The  words  ai/M 

and  chitst'  are  different  versions  of  the 
same  word,  coming  to  us  through  differ- 
ent dialects  of  French.   In  the  dialect  of 

Picardy,  from  which  much  of  the  French 
in  our  language  was  introduced,  a  hard  c 
commonly  corresponds  to  the  soft  ch  of 
ordinary  Fr.,  and  a  final  ch  in  Picard  to 
the  hard  s  of  ordinary  Vx.  Thxis  we  have 
Pic.  or  Rouchi  C4xt,  Fr.  ckat,  a  cat ;  Kou> 
chi  ealeuTy  Fr.  ckaUWy  heat;  Roucht 
forche,  Tr./pixe;  Rouchi  equerviche,  Fr. 
ecrevisse ;  Rouchi  ^caches,  Fr.  tWuisscs, 
stilts.  In  like  manner  Rouchi  cachej\ 
Fr.  chasser,  to  hunt,  from  the  first  of 
which  we  have  E.  catch,  and  from  the 
second  chase,  the  earlier  sense  of  caUh, 
like  that  of  It  aututrt,  Fr.  ckasssr,  being 
to  drive  out,  drive  away. 

Maid  thoigh  tfaeXjundrebiico  London  vtkaUhtd, 

R.  Bnuw^  Z90. 

^Ca^kyn  away— abigo.'  ^Catehyn  or 

drive  forth  bestis,  niino.'— Pr.  Pm.  Fr. 
c/tasser,  lo  drive  away,  follow  after,  pur- 
sue.— Cot.  It.  cacciare  fuora,  to  drive 
out ;  cacciare  per  terra,  to  cast  or  beat  to 
the  ground  ;  caumalo,  a  thumps  poncb, 
push. — Fl. 

The  origin  is  the  imitation  of  ^  aomid 
of  a  smart  blow  by  the  syllable  chfch  / 
passing  on  the  one  hand  into  caUh  and 
on  the  other  hito  lateh,  by  the  loss  of 
the  I  ore  respectively,  k/akka,kakka, 
to  strike  a  resounding  objea  as  a  board 
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•r-Aaaen.  Fr.  claquetf  WaL  caJUr,  to 
clap  Itands,  to  diatter  with  the  teeth ; 

arlci,  clap  with  the  hand. — Grandg.  c. 
klatsch  '  tlnvick-thwack  !  a  word  to  imi- 
tate the  sound  made  by  striking  with  the 
hand  against  a  partition  wall ;  klatsch^ 
such  a  sound  or  the  stroke  which  pro- 
duces it,  a  clap,  flap  ;  klatsdu^  a  whij)  or 
hidi. — Kattner.  Da.  kMseMy  resono  icto 
▼eberare ;  kUta^  kietse,  ictus  resonans, 
fragor^  kUtso^fMitsoore^,di  whip  ;  Rou- 
dhi  cachMrty  ecaek&irg,  a  whip,  properly 
the  lash  or  knotted  piece  of  whipcord 
added  for  the  purj)ose  of  giving  sharpness 
to  the  crack. — Hecurt.  Uovm.cache^  s.s. 
— PU.  de  Bray.  Fr.  chassoire^  a  carter's 
whip. — Cot.  Galla  catchiza,  to  crack 
with  a  whip,  catchi^  a  whip. — Tutschck. 
Du.  kaetsey  a  smack,  clap,  blow,  and  spe- 
cially the  stroke  of  a  ball  at  tennis. —  Kil. 
Fr.  chasse^  e.  chasi^  the  distance  to  which 
the  ball  is  struck.  Arbalit*  dt  courU 
ehasMtf  a  cn»8-boir  that  canries  bnt  a 
little  \^'ay. 

In  the  sense  of  seizing  an  object  the 
tenn  eaich  is  to  be  explained  as  clapping 
one's  hand  upon  it,  snatchinj^  it  with  a 
smack,  in  the  same  way  that  we  speak  of 
(MUhing  one  a  bm  on  the  ear.  In  the 
sense  01  a  sudden  snatch  the  Sc.  has  both 
forms,  with  and  without  an  /  after  the  c. 
Clauchty  snatched,  laid  hold  of  eagerly 
and  flttddenly ;  a  catch  or  seizure  of  any- 
thing in  a  sudden  and  forcible  way. 
When  one  lays  hold  of  what  is  falling  it 
is  said  that  he  'gota^/mw^il/  of  it'— Jam* 

AiKl«briMillaiioiie<beoQaiier%vtlie  rene. 

D.V. 

Gad.  ^acy  to  take,  seue,  catch. 
In  ue  s.  s.  caucht. 

Tumus  at  this  time  waxis  bauU  and  blythe 
Wenyng  to  ctmAtwaib  lioiiiid  MsHneBth  tok^he. 

i.  c.  to  catdi  an  ojqportuiiity  to  show  his 
strength. 

Gafia  taiekamxay  to  snap,  to  snatdi 

(sn.id  of  dogs\  For  the  equivalence  of 
similar  forms  with  and  without  an  /  after 
a  r  or  compare  G.  kiaischeny  to  cha^ 
chatter,  clatter. — Kuttner.  G.  klatscherei^ 
Sp.  chachara,  chatter ;  Du.  klt'nke,  e. 
ckink» — Kil.  Gael  gliongy  e.  gingle. 
Ronchi  eNtutttiUux^  Fr.  fuinemiUr^  a 
tinman. 

On  the  other  hand  the  loss  of  the  initial 
€  gives  rise  to  a  form  /orA,  latchy  with 

5^imilar  meanings  to  those  belonging  to 
words  of  the  form  clatch,  catchy  above 
ex^ained. 

Thus  we  have  the  lash  of  a  whip  cor- 
tcqtonding  to  the  G.  klatscke  and  Norm. 


cache^  As  Sc.  chak  expresses  '  the  sharp 
sound  made  by  any  iron  substance  when 

cntcrin^^  its  socket,  as  of  the  latch  of  a 
door  when  it  is  shut,  to  click  ; '  and  to 
ciuik  is  'to  shut  with  a  sharp  sound' 
(Jam.)  ;  the  representation  of  a  like  sound 
by  the  syllable  latch  gives  its  desij^nation 
to  the  latch  of  a  door,  formerly  called 
clikeiy  from  shutting  with  a  click.  And 
on  the  same  principle  on  which  we  have 
above  explained  the  actual  use  of  the 
word  cataiy  the  OE.  loMi  was  commonly 
used  in  the  sense  of  seixing,  snatdiiBg, 
obtaining  possession  of. 
And  if  ye  Uichc  Lucre  let  hvm  notascapie. 

P.P. 

Catch-poll.  A  bailiff,  one  employed 
to  apprehend  a  person.  From  poll^  the 
heao.  On  the  same  principle  he  wag 
called  in  Fr.  happe-chair^  catch-fleth. 
Fr.  chaceboly  an  officer  of  taxes. 

Oateoniam.  £lcmentar>'  instruction 
in  the  principles  of  religion  by  question 
and  answer.  I'roperly  a  system  of  oral 
instruction,  from  Gr.  icarijx'^w,  iran;x<*^i  to 
sound,  resound,  to  sound  in  the  ears  of 
any  one,  to  teach  by  oral  instruction, 
teach  the  elements  of  any  science.  Kar^- 
X>)<Ttc,  the  act  of  Stunning  by  loud  sound 
or  of  charming  by  sound,  instruction  in 
the  elements  of  a  science.    'Hx^,  sound. 

Category.  Gr.  KaTtjyopia  (carifyoptw, 
from  card  and  kyopivy  to  harangue,  speak 
in  order),  an  accusinj^,  but  specially  an 
order  of  ideas,  predicament. 

•  Oat«i]»i]lar.  In  Guernsey  the  name 
of  oif/f  pdaeure  seems  to  be  given  to 
caterpillars,  weevils,  woodlice,  mille- 
pedes.— Metlvier.  Chafe peleuUyti  corn- 
devouring  mite  or  \vcc\  il-  Cot  As  the 
weevil  is  not  hairy  probably  the  clement 
peleuse  is  a  corruption.  Metivier  explains 
the  word  from  the  habit  of  all  these  in- 
sects of  rolling  themselves  up  like  a  pill ; 
Guernsey  pilUurCy  OFr.  pUlouire  (Ro- 
qudTort),  a  pill,  why  a  grub  should  be 
called  dog  or  cat  is  not  apparent 
Guernsey  cattCy  the  larva  of  the  cock- 
chidfer.     Swiss   tetifilskatSy  Lombard 

f'atiay  jgmUcla,  Fr.  aunille  [caniada^  a 
ittle  ciog),  a  caterpillar  ;  Milanese  catty 
cagnon  (a  dog),  sUkworm. — Diez.  Ptg. 
Hduty  bichano  (possy),  children's  name 
for  cat ;  bicho^  worm,  insect,  wild-bcast. 

•  Gates.— Caterer.  CateSy  dainty  vic- 
tuals.—  B.  The  word  is  renderra  by 
Sherwood  by  frigaleries,  companaigc,  i.  e. 
dainties,  or  any  kind  of  relishing  food 
(including  meat)  eaten  with  bread.  In 
all  probability  the  suggestion  of  Skinner 
that  it  is  curtailed  from  d^McaUs^  which 
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was  used  substantively  in  the  same  sense, 
is  correct  DelycaUs^  deyntie  meates. — 
Palsgr. 

Richly  she  feeds,  and  at  the  rich  man's  cost — 
By  sea,  by  land,  of  dtlicaUs  the  most 
rier  caitr  aedca,  and  spareth  for  no  pcrcll. 

Wyatt  in  R. 
An  khid  of  dafntyesand  iilieaUt  iwnete 
Was  brought  forthetiuquett^Bettieof  Bednall. 

The  eatery  was  the  storeroom  where 
provisions  were  kept,  and  the  caUrer  or 
caitr  the  person  who  provided  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  officer  whose  business 
it  was  to  make  purchases  for  a  household 
was  called  acatour  or  aekaitttr,  from 
Prov.  acaptiir,  \  \.  achfpter^  aektUr  (Lat. 
adcaptare^  Mid.Lat.  accapitare — Dicz), 
Rouchi  acater^  to  buy,  It.  accattare^  to  ac- 
quire. 

A    rf  i1  manebde  was  Cher  of  a  temple, 
C  )f  «  liu  ii  ischatcurs  mlgfiten  take  enscinpic 
For  to  hen  wise  in  Inm:^'  of  \  itaillt*. 
For  whether  that  he  paide  or  toke  by  taiUe 
Alfate  he  welted  so  in  his  aeimit, 
TnU  he  was  ay  before  in  his  estate. 

Prologue,  Manciple  s  Tale. 

Cocmpcyon  b  to  saie  ccimcn  achate  or  buying 
iQsetber  [joint  buying].— Chaucer,  fioethiosi  B. 
a.lPt.4. 

Hence  achaUt  or  acates  sijpified  pur- 
chases, and  the  nicer  kind  of  food  being 
commonly  purchased  abroad  the  word 
became confomidedwidiAi/er.  'One that 
never  made  a  good  meal  in  his  sleep,  but 
sells  the  acates  that  are  sent  him.'— -B. 
Jonson  in  R. 

Provider,  acater,  dcspcncicr. — Palsgr. 

Oathartic.  Qx.  Ka^aprtKoc,  ha\  in;:;  the 
property  of  cleansing,  from  cadaipw,  to 
purge,  make  clean. 

Cathedral.  Cr.  Ka^t?pa,  a  scat,  chair, 
specially  the  seat  of  ofhcc  of  a  master  or 
professor  in  science,  &c,  a  pulpit,  whence 
ftUktf/ra//s,  applied  to  A  chtuch  contain- 
ing a  bishop's  scat. 

Catkin.  It  is  probably  not  so  much 
from  the  resemblance  to  a  caf  s  tail  as 
from  a  cat  bcin<^  taken  as  the  type  of 
what  is  furry  or  downy  that  the  name  of 
catkin^  Fr.  etUms,  Du.  kaiUj  MUkeHj  c. 
kdtzchcii,  little  cat,  is  given  to  the  downy 
or  feathery  flowers  of  the  willow,  hazel, 
&c.  Thus  Bar.  nwdel^  puss,  is  used  in 
the  sense  of  cat-skin,  fur  in  general,  flock, 
flue,  catkin  ;  mitz,  tnutz,  puss,  fur,  cat- 
kin ;  Magy.  macska,  cat ;  A//<v«t?*^<i, kitten, 
lamb,  catkin  ;  Pol.  kocie^  kitten ;  kotki^ 
kociankif  catldns  j  Fr.  maufttf  puss,  cat- 
kin. 

Oattlo.  See  Chattel 

Caudle.  A  warm  comforting  drink. 
Fr.  ckaudtau,  from  chaud,  hot. 


CWE 

Caul.  The  omentum  or  fatty  network 
in  which  the  bowels  are  wrapped.  It 
rete,  reticella;  reU  del  figata,  ue  caul  of 
the  liver.  A  caul  is  also  a  small  ret  to 
confine  the  hair,  and  hence  a  skull-cap, 
also  the  membrane  covering  the  free  of 
some  infants  at  tin  ir  birth.  The  proper 
meaning  of  the  word  seems  to  be  a  ne^ 
wlience  it  is  provinciallT  tuied  in  the 

sense  of  a  spider's  web,— Hil,  JBkA^wqr 

net  or  caul-woik.  Fl. 

Her  head  with  nnyicis  of  her  hair  is  crowned. 
And  in  a  gohlen  am/  the  carls  arc  UmwA . 

Dn'den  in  R 

.Fr.  cale,  a  kind  of  little  cap  ;  calotte^  a 
skull-cap. 

The  primitive  meaning;  is  a  shale  or 
peel,  what  is  shaled  or  picked  ofl  Fr. 
caUy  chalU  de  noix,  the  ^;reen  hudc  of  a 
walnut  ;  calotU'wxi\x\\\\  with  the  hudcon; 
challetf  to  shale  or  peel.— Jaubert. 
The  word  is  otherwise  written  keil. 
Cauldron.    Fr.  clumderon^  ekemdfwtf 
chaudi}re,  a  kettle  for  heating  water*  \ 
Chaud,  It.  caldo,  Lat.  caliduSy  hot. 

Cauliflower.      Fr.  choujleur  (c/kMt, 
cabbaj^e),  the  cabba^'c  whose  eatable  part 
consists  of  the  abnonnally  developed 
flower-buds.    Lat  amJir,  a  stalky  cab> 
bage- stalk,  cabbage.  I 
Oauao.   LaL  causa*  ' 
Oanaoway.    Fr.  ekaunie,  a  paved 
road.    Mid.Lat.  calceata,  calceta^  a  road  ; 
calceata,  shod  or  protected  from  the  tread- 
ing of  the  horses  by  a  coating  of  wood  or 
stone.    Fr.  chausstTy  tO  shoe  ;  I'ort.  col- 
(ar,  to  shoe,  also  to  pave  ;  calfada,  a 
pavement,  the  stones  of  a  street.    Du.  , 
kautsije^  kaussijde.  kassije.  via  strata^— 
Kil. 

Cauatio. — Cauterise.    G  r. 
apt  to  bum  *  mvt^,  mvt qpiov,  a  branding 

iron,  from  ta/w,  to  burn. 

Caution.    Lat.  cautis^  from  caveo  (p.p. 
cautus)^  to  beware. 

Ottvalier.- Cavalry.— Cavaloada.  It.  I 
cnvaliere,  Fr.  chevalier^  a  horseman.  It.  ' 
cavallOf  Fr.  chcval^  a  horse,  Lat.  cnballus^ 
Gr.  Ra/kXXirc,  OE.  AijMf.  'Gafaallus,  a 
horse ;  yet  in  some  parts  of  England 
they  do  call  an  horse  a  cabU^ — Elyot  in 
Way.  w.  ceffyl^  a  horse ;  Gad  capuil, 
Pol.  kobyla,  Russ.  kol>iiH\  a  marc. 

Cave. — Cavern. — Cavity.  Lat.  caT?tf, 
hollow.  The  origin  of  the  word  seems  a 
representation  <m  the  sound  made  by 
knocking  against  a  hollow  body.  Fin. 
kopisia,  dumpf  tonen,  klopfend  knallen, 
to  sound  like  a  blow;  kopano^  caudex 
arboris  cavus  pulsu  rcsonans ;  koparo^ 
kcpartt,  a  receptacle  for  small  things. 
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cofifer,  pit ;  kobeta  or  kowcra^  hollow, 
cured,  cnwlBM  ;  kopio^  empty,  sounding 
as  an  empty  vessel  ;  koppa,  anything  hol- 
lowed or  vaulted ;  kanUUen  koppa,  the 
box  or  90ttiiding«bottid  of  tlie  harp  ;  pii- 
pun  koppj,  the  bowl  of  a  pipe  ;  koppa- 
mato^  a  beetle  or  crustaceous  insect ; 
ktpptt  nMoy  an  sqtifline  nose,  &c. ;  kop- 
Peli,  a  hut,  little  house. 

So  from  P"in.  kammata,  komista,  to 
sound  deep  or  hollow  as  an  empty  vessel, 
i»M9»  JkmIovp,  ghrii^  a  hottow  sound; 

koma  jak,  hollow  ice ;  wttoriH  hmo,  a 
cavern  in  a  mountain  (smmto,  a  moun- 
tain). 

Oaveson.  A  kind  of  bridle  put  upon 
the  nose  of  a  horse  in  order  to  break  and 
manage  him. — B.  Fr.  cavefOHf  Sp.  cad^- 
fCHy  jL  caviMgone,  augm.  of  eavema^  a 
halter,  and  that  from  Sp.  Ciii^roK  a  head. 
A  false  accommodation  produced  c. 
kt^^'MOttm,  as  if  from  kappen^  to  cut, 
waaMaunty  bridle,  a  severe  brkUe. 

Cavil.  Lat.  caviiUtr^  to  ai|;tte  cap- 
tiously, quibble. 

Oeiiaoi--Clawtlon.  Lat  to 
cease. 

-cease. — Decease.  Lat  decessuSf  de- 
parture, Fr.  diciSf  departure  from  this 

life,  death.    Sec  -cede. 

Cede,  -cede, -ceed, -cess.  IjM.cetfo, 
cessum,  to  go  forth,  step  away,  give  place, 
jrield.  Hence  concede,  exceed,  proceed, 
recede,  succeed,  &c.,  with  their  substan- 
tives concession^  excess,  &c. 

Otiling.  The  1 1.  delo, Fr.  cul, heaven, 
aiqr,  were  met.  applied  to  a  canopy,  the 
testem  of  a  bed,  the  inner  roof  of  a  room 
of  state. — Cot  In  the  same  way  a  ib'si- 
mel,  heaven,  is  applied  to  a  canopy,  the 
roof  of  a  coach,  or  of  a  bed.  1  he  import- 
ation of  Fr.  iUt  into  English  witnout 
translation  gave  cclc,  seele,  a  canopy.  '  1  n 
this  wise  the  King  shall  ride  opyn  hedtd 
undre  a  seele  of  cloth  of  gold  baudckyn 
with  four  staves  gilt.— Rutland  papers, 
Cam.  Soc.  pp.  5,  7,  &c.  'The  chammcr 
was  hanged  of  red  and  of  blew^  and  in  it 
was  a  cyll  ci  state  of  cloth  of  gold,  but 
the  Kyng  was  not  under  for  that  sam 
day.' — Marriage  of  James  IV.  in  Jam. 
'^e  name  was  extended  to  the  seat  of 
dignity  with  its  canopy  over.  *  And  scik 
toyour  soverane,  seniely  on  jy//.' — Gawan 
and  Gol.  in  Jam.  From  the  noun  was 
formed  the  verb  to  cele  or  sile^  to  canopy  ; 
si/ed,  canopied,  hung,  'All  the  tente  within 
was  syied  w)th  clothe  of  gold  and  blew 
vehret'^Han,  H.  VIII.  p.  32  :  sylure, 
selure,  selar,  cellar,  0'^'"J?  0^  -  ^Vorc.  in 
HaL),  a  canopy,  tester  of  a  bed,  ceiling. 


The  kynge  lo  souperU  set,  st  rvcd  in  lialle 
Uadera^j/farofsUk.  d.nyntily  di.::ht. 

bir  Gaw.iirie  &  Sir  Gol. 

Cellar  for  a  bcdde,  ciel  de  lit. — Palsgr. 
'A  celler  to  hange  in  the  chamber.'— 
Ordinances  and  Kieg*  in  Hal 

As  the  canopy  or  covering  of  a  bed  or 
tent  would  not  only  be  stretched  overhead, 
but  hang  around  at  the  sides,  it  was  natu- 
ral that  the  same  name  should  be  given 
both  to  the  roof  and  the  side  hangings. 
Thus  silyng  is  found  in  the  sense  of  ta- 
pestr>'. 

'  The  French  kynt^  caused  the  lorde  of 
Countay  to  stande  secretly  behynde  a 
silyng  or  a  hangyng  in  hit  chamber.'*^ 
Hall,  E.  IV.  p.  43.  And  as  tapestry  and 
wainscoting  served  the  same  purpose  of 
hiding  the  bareness  of  the  walls  and  shut- 
ting out  the  draught,  it  was  an  easy  step 
to  the  sense  of  wainscoting,  which  is  still 
known  by  the  name  of  ceiling  in  Craven. 
To  seele  a  room,  lambrisser  une  chambre ; 
seeling,  lambris,  menuisene. —  Sherwood. 
The  sense  of  roofing,  and  all  conscious 
reference  to  die  notion  of  the  heaven  or 
sky  being  now  completely  lost,  and  the 
main  object  of  the  wainscoting  being  to 
shut  out  draughts,  it  is  probable  that  the 
word  was  confounded  with  scaling  in  the 
sense  of  closing,  and  it  was  even  applied 
to  the  planking  of  the  floor.  '  Plancher, 
to  plank  or  floor  with  planks,  to  seele  or 
close  with  boards  ;  plancher,  a  boarded 
floor,  also  a  seeling  of  boards.'—  Cot. 
The  ceiling  was  called  the  upper  cdling^ 
Fr.  siis-lanihris,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
wainscot  or  seeling  of  the  walls. 

The  line  of  descent  from  Fr.  ciel  is  so 
unbroken,  that,  unless  we  separate  the 
sense  of  canopy  or  hangings  from  that  of 
wainscoting,  the  ground  is  cut  away  from 
Aufrecht's  dtiixation  from  A.s.  /////.  ///<'/, 
tlielu,  a  log,  beam,  rafter,  plank,  board  ; 
thiling,  a  planking  or  boarding  ;  tlulian, 
to  plank  ;  ON.  tliil,  thili,  thilja,  a  board, 
plank,  wainscot  ;  thiljar  (in  pi.),  the  decic 
of  a  ship  ;  at  thilja^  to  panel  or  wainscot ; 
MHG.  miy^diUey  a  plank,  wall,  ceiling, 
flooring ;  E.  di-al,  a  fir-plank.  In  the 
Walser  dialect  ot  the  Grisons,  obardili  is 
the  boarded  ceiling  of  a  room.  Aufrecht 
identifies  with  the  foregoin)^,  \s.  syl,  a 
log,  post,  column  ;  E.  sill  in  windoiu-silly 
door-sill;  Sc.  sill,  a  log,  syle^  a  beam. 
And  k  is  certainly  possiUe  tint  lyUmg  in 
the  sense  of  planking  or  f^"/////^  may  have 
come  from  this  source.  *The  o\dt  sylimg 
that  was  once  fastc  joyned  together  with 
nailes  will  begin  to  cling,  and  then  to 
gape.'— Z.  Boyd  in  Jam.    In  the  N.  of  s 
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//////,  a  shaft,  is  in  some  places  called  Htt; 
a  AiU  horse  and  a  sill  harm,  a  shaft  horse. 

To  srr!  or  close  the  eyes,  .Sc.  silc,  syll, 
to  blindfold,  and  thence  to  conceal,  is 
totally  distinct  from  the  foregoing,  being 
taken  from  Fr.  ciller,  ctllier,  siller  Us 
yeux^  to  secle  or  sew  up  the  eyelids  ;  (and 
thence  also)  to  hoodwmk,  blind,  keep  in 
darkness. — Cot  It.  cigliare^  to  twinkle 
with  the  eyes,  to  seal  a  pigeon's  eye,  or 
any  bird's. — Fl.  Fr.  «/,  It.  c^ii^t 
cilium,  an  eyelash,  eyelid.  The  term 
properly  signifies  the  scwinj;  up  the  eyelid 
of  a  hawk  for  the  purpose  of  taming  it. 
*  And  he  must  take  wyth  hym  nedyll  ami 
threde,  to^wji/<fthe  haukcs  that  ben  taken. 
— Take  the  ncdyll  and  threde,  and  put 
it  through  the  over  eyclydde,  and  so  of 
that  other,  and  make  them  faste  und  ^e 
becke  that  she  se  not,  and  then  she' is 
ensiled  as  she  ought  to  be.'— Book  of 
St  Albans,  in  Marsh. 

•oaive^  -o«pty  -oeit.  Lat.  capio^  cap- 
turn,  in  comp.  -riffin^  -ceptum^  to  take. 
Prov.  caberj  to  take,  in  comp.  -cebre  icon- 
eeire,  deeeir*) ;  It.  {conWpere,  -irpnr, 
'C^pere^  OFr.  -ciper^  -civer  (fOMeiver— 
Roquef.),  -coivre,  Fr.  -cevoir, 

Tm  or  the  participle  -ceptus  is  seen 
in  OE.  concetpt,  deceipty  receipt,  but  was 
gradually  lost  in  coHceit^  deceii,  as  in 
It.  cotue/lo. 

Celebrate. — Celebrity.  Lat.  celeber 
(of  a  place),  much  frequented,  thronged  ; 
hence  (of  a  day),  festive,  solemn  ;  (of  per- 
sons) renowned,  as  entering  largely  into 
the  talk  of  men,  in  accordance  with  the 
expression  of  Ennius,  '  volito  vivus  per 
ora  virClm.'  CeUbritas,  a  numerous  con- 
course of  people,  abundance,  renew  n  ; 
cekbro,  to  visit  in  numbers,  to  attend  on 
a  solemnity,  to  celebrate. 

Oelwity. — Aooatorato.  Lat.  eeter^ 
iwift. 

Celestial.  Caluniy  heaven,  the  hollow 
vault  of  heaven  ;  Gr.  rSiXoc,  hollow. 

Celibacy.  Lat  «fl(^/^j, unmarried.  Fr. 
cilibaty  single  or  unwedded  life. 

Cell. — Cellar.  Lat.  rr//f/,  a  storehouse 
for  wine,  oil,  provisions  generally ;  also 
a  hut,  cot,  quarters  for  sla\  cs. 

Cement.  Lat.  camailumy  stones 
t  rough  from  the  quarry,  rubble,  materials 

for  building,  mcnlar. 

Cemetery.  Gr.  roip»^i^pioi»  (from  roc- 
fiioftai,  to  sleep),  the  place  where  the  de- 
parted sleep. 

-cend,  -cense,  Censer. — To  Incense. 
Lat.  candeo,  to  glow,  to  bum ;  incendo, 
•sutHf  to  set  (m  fire,  and  met  to  inccns^ 
make  angry,  /nemsum,  Fr.  eMCMs,  what 


is  burnt  in  sacrifices,  incense,  and  thence 
cenur,  a  vessel  in  which  incense  was 

burnt. 

Cenotaph.  Gr.  Ktvora^ov  (civof,  empty, 
and  ri^oc,  a  tomb,  from  Hwrm,  to  bury), 
a  monument  erected  for  one  buried  else- 
where. 

Omnm. — Oeaaor.  —  Censure.  Lat. 
census^  a  valuation  of  every  man's  estateiy 
a  registration  of  one's  self,  age,  family, 
possessions,  &c,  from  catseo^  to  think, 
judge,  estimate.  CemsoTj  the  officer  aj^ 
pointed  to  take  such  returns  ;  cettsura^'^aM 
oftice,  also  grave  opinion,  criticism. 

Oamtre.  Gr.  ccyriw,  to  prick,  goad, 
sting;  clvrpoy,  a  prick,  point,  the  point 
round  which  a  circle  is  drawn. 

Centurion. — Century.  Lat  centum^ 
a  hundred  ;  aniuria^  a  hundred  of  what^ 
soever  persons  or  objects  ;  centurio,  thfi 
captain  over  a  hundftd  foot-soldiers. 

Oeroal.  Lat  ^emiiitf,  of  or  pertaining 
to  Ceres  the  goddess  of  com  and  the 
harvest,  thence  belonging  to  or  connected 
with  corn. 

Ceremony.  Lat.  OfmuMMr/d^  teremo- 
ftta,:).  re  ligious  observance  a  swenmity^ 

sacred  show. 

-eem.— Certain.  Gr.  v(nVm,  to  sepa- 
rate,  pick  out,  decide,  judge  ;  Lat.  cento, 
creviy  cretum^  to  separate,  sift,  distin- 
guish, observe,  sec,  judge,  contend.  In 
certusy  sure,  we  have  a  modified  form  of 
the  participle  eredis,  with  transposition 
of  the  r,  a  form  which  also  gives  rise  to 
the  derivative  artOy  to  contend. 

Fr.  concenter,  to  concern,  appertain,  or 
belong  unto  (Cot.),  is  the  opposite  of  dis- 
cem^  to  distinguish.  Lat.  coHcernor,  to 
be  embodied  with,  to  be  regarded  as  one 
object  with. 

-cess.   See  Cede. 

Oeea.  A  tax.    For  sess  from  assets, 

but  spelt  with  a  c  from  the  influence  of 
the  Lat.  census^  the  rating  of  Roman  citi- 
zens according  to  their  property.  See 
Assize,  Assess.  Fr.  tmcer,  to  rat^  assess, 
tax,  value. —  O  t. 

Chafe,  l.—Cha^g-dish.  To  <://<7/c- is 
to  heat  by  rubbing,  to  rub  for  the  purpose 
of  heating,  then  to  rub  without  reference 
to  the  production  of  heat.  Lat.  cale/aure^ 
It  cale/are,  Fr.  chauffer, ^chaufferyXohetX^ 
to  warm,  to  chafe.  Fr.  chaufferette^  a 
chafing-dish  or  pan  of  hot  coals  for  waillH 
ing  a  room  v.  Ijci  e  there  is  not  fire. 

CHwlb,  2.  I  n  the  sense  of  ehafing  with 
anger  two  distinct  words  are  probably 
confounded  \  ist  from  It.  riscaidarsi,  to 
become  heated  witii  anger,  Yt^mhanffr, 
to  set  in  a  chafe.— Sherwood. 
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For  certes  the  herte  of  manne  by  tseJuJufing 
and  moving  of  his  bl'xlc  w.ixeth  so  troubled  that 
b  is  out  ail  maoere  judgcmeat  of  resoo. — 
Ftaira'ftlale.  Dslift. 

But  to  chafe  has  often  a  much  more 
precise  sense  tlian  this,  and  signifies  to 
snort,  itime,  breathe  hard.  It  sbor/arij 
to  hul^  snuff,  or  puff  with  snorting,  to 
chafe  and  fret  with  rage  and  anger ; 
tronfo,  itoftfio,  puffed  or  ruffled  with 
chafing.— Y\.  Bouffardy  often  puffing, 
much  blowing,  swelling  with  anger,  in  a 
great  chafe^  in  a  monstrous  fume. — Cot. 
In  diis  applicatkm  it  is  the  correlative 
of  die  G.  keuchen,  to  puff  and  blow,  breathe 
thick  and  short,  to  pant,  Bav.  kaudun^  to 
breathe,  pu£t 

•  Chafer.  —  Cheffem.  Cock-chaf  r  ; 
fern-chafer.  G.  kdfer^  AS.  ceafer,  Uu. 
kever^  any  insect  of  the  beetle  kind,  hav- 
ing a  hard  case  to  their  wings.  Perhaps 
from  Swiss  kafcln,  kiifclett,  to  gnaw. 

GhsSL  AS.  ceaf^  g.  kaff,  Pers.  khah. 
— Addting.  Fin.  koMstOy  levtter  crepo 
ve!  snsurro,  movcndo  parum  stridco  iit 
);ramcn  sub  pedibus  euntis  vel  arundo 
vento  agitata  (to  rustle) ;  whence  ioAiVitf, 
a  rusthng  ;  kahit,  ka/iitja,  hordcum  vel 
avena  vilior,  taubes  kom  oder  hafer,  light 
rustling  corn,  consisting  chiefly  of  husks  ; 
kithatay  kuhista,  to  buzz,  hiss,  rustle  ; 
ku/u'tia,  a  msiling  noise,  rustling  motion 
as  of  ants,  &c. ;  kuhu-ohrat  {phtat^  bar- 
ley), refose  barley;  kuhufa^  quisquili^e 
Y^jgaleg  quae  niot«  kviter  susunant, 

To  Cluift  In  vulgar  language,  to 
rally  one,  to  chatter  or  talk  lightly.  From 
a  representation  of  the  inarticulate  sounds 
made  by  different  kinds  of  animals  utter- 
ing rapidly  rc[}eated  cries.  Du.  keffeny  to 
yap,  to  bark,  also  to  prattle,  chatter,  tattle. 
— 'Hahna.  Wall,  chawcy  a  chough,  jack- 
daw $  ekawettr^  to  caw ;  chawer^  to 
cheep,  to  cry  ;  chafeter,  to  lnhblc,  tattle  ; 
Fr.  cauvttUf  a  jackdaw,  a  prattling  wo- 
man.— Pat  de  BniL  G.  kaf^  idle  words, 
impertinence. — Kiittn. 

•  To  Chaffer.  To  buy  and  sell,  to 
bargain,  baggie.  OE.  chaffare^  chaffare^ 
properly  the  subject  of  a  cnap  or  bargain. 

Lenere  corleys  (courteous  lender),  that  leneth 
without  chaff  Art  makiiode.— Aycnbite,  p.  35. 

There  trere  dwpmni  ydiote  Ae  tkagart  to 

prdse. — P,  P.  vis.  11. 

Chaft.  The  jaw  ;  chaffy,  talkative. — 
HaL  ON.  kiaftry  jaw,  muzzle,  chaps ; 
Jtiafidy  Mmmia,  to  move  the  jaws,  to 
tattle.    See  Check. 

Chagrin.  Fr.  chagrin^  care,  grief. 
According  to  Diez,  from  the  shark^skin, 


or  rough  substance  called  sfiagreen,  Fr. 
pemmduigriHy  which  from  teingused 
as  a  rasp  for  polishing  wood  was  taken 
as  a  type  of  the  gnawing  of  care  or  grieC 
Genoese  sagrimiy  to  gnaw,  sagritUuey  to 
consume  with  anger.  Piedm.  sagri,  sha- 
green ;  MgrtHy  care,  griei^  In  like  man- 
ner It  imarw,  to  wit,  metaphorically  to 
fret— Fl. ;  far  HmB-iima^to  fret  inward- 
ly.— Altieri. 

Chain.  Lat  cattnay  Prov.  cadenay 
cana,  OFr.  ekoitUy  Fr.  ekMiUy  OM.  ktdfOt 
a  chain. 

Chair. — Chaise.  Gr.  KaOUpuy  from 
KaWippmy  to  sit  Lat  cathedrOy  Fr.  ckairgy 
a  seat,  a  pulpit.  As  the  loss  of  a  //  in 
cadena  gives  ckaiHy  a  double  operation 
of  the  same  nature  reduces  caUudra 
(ca'e'ra)  to  chair.  Prov.  cadit  ira,  cadera^ 
OFr.  chayh-g,  Chayirt,  cathedra.— Fr. 
Pm. 

The  conversion  of  the  r  into  s  gives 
Fr.  chaise,  a  pulpit — Cot.,  now  a  chair. 
Then,  as  a  carnage  is  a  moveable  seat, 
the  word  has  acquired  in  B.  the  sense  of 
a  carriage,  pleasure  carriage. 

Chalice.  Fr.  caiiUy  La^  caUXy  a  gob- 
let, cup. 

Chalk.   Fr.  ihamix,  Eme ;  Lat  eaix, 

limestone,  lime. 

Challenge.  Fr.  duUangery  to  claim, 
challenge,  make  title  unto ;  also  to  accuse 

of,  charge  with,  call  in  question  for  an 
offence. —  Cot.  Hence  to  challenge  one 
to  fight  is  to  call  on  him  to  decide  the 
matter  by  combat.  From  the  forensic 
Latin  calutnuiarty  to  institute  an  action, 
to  go  to  Uw. — Due.  So  from  d^ndmio, 
domnio,  donpo,  E,  dungeon ;  from  som- 
niutHy  Fr.  songe.  Prov.  calonja^  dispute; 
calum^njameHy  contestation,  dithculty ; 
r/i/r7///ar,  to  dispute,  refuse. 

The  socrametttmit  dc  calumniii  was  an 
oath  on  the  part  of  tlic  person  bringing 
an  action  of  the  justice  of  his  ground  of 
action,  and  as  this  was  the  be^'inning  of 
the  suit  it  is  probably  from  thence  that 
caltnmdari  in  the  sense  of  bringing  an 
action  arose.  *  Can  hom  vcn  al  pl.11/  et 
fa  sagramcn  de  calompnia.'  '  Sagramcnt 
de  calompnia  o  de  vertat  per  la.  una  part 
e  per  Tautra.'— Rayn.  Lat  mbtmtUm^ 
false  accusation,  chicane. 

Chaxnade.  A  signal  by  drum  or 
trumpet  given  by  an  enemy  when  they 
have  a  mind  to  parley. — R.  From  Poit* 
chatnary  Lat  clamarty  to  caiL 

Ohmnbor.  Fr.  duunbr*,  Lat  camirm^ 
Cr.  ii-(>/i<i(ia,  a  vault  or  arched  rOO^  phoo 
with  an  arched  roof.  Probably  from 
catHy  crooked.  Cameroy  gewdlb.  Cami' 
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ntrtf  Mnunen ;  eamiraiusj  gciEriiiiiint, 
gebogen,  gc\v(5lbt.—  Dicf.  Sup. 

Ohaxnberlain.  Fr.  chamMlanj  It. 
camerUngo,  cia$HierUmOy  eiamheltano. 

To  Chamfer.  To  hoUow  out  in  chan- 
nels, to  flute  as  a  column,  to  Ix  vcl.  I'tij. 
chanfrar^  to  hollow  out,  to  slope.  Sp. 
duifdn,  Fr.  ckam/rainy  chanfrein,  the 
slope  of  a  bevelled  angle,  a  hollow 
groove;  ckanfrtiner^  chanfreindre^  to 
bevel  off  a  riffht  angle,  to  slope  out  the 
top  of  a  borehole 

Chamf T  on. — Chamfrain.— Charf ron . 
Fr.  chanjran^  ilie  front  piece  of  a  horse's 
head  armour. 

To  Chamm.-  Champ.  E.  dial,  to 
cham^  champ,  chambU,  to  chew. — Hal. 
Properly  to  chew  so  as*  to  make  the 
snapping  of  the  jaws  be  heard.  Mag>'. 
tsammogni,  tsamtsosni,  to  make  a  noise 
with  the  teeth  in  chewing.  GalL  djam- 
djam-(;oda  (to  make  djam^jant)^  to 
smack  the  lips  in  catint^,  ns  swine,  to 
champ,  move  the  jaws.— Tutschek.  The 
G.  stkmadMiH  %,  a.  difiers  only  in  the 
transposition  of  the  letter  m.  ON.  kam/  j, 
to  chew  ;  kiammiy  a  jaw  ;  kiamstty  to 
champ,  to  move  the  jaws ;  kiamt^  champ- 
ing. 

'i  he  sound  of  striking  the  ground  with 
the  foot  IS  sometimes  represented  in  the 
same  maimer,  as  in  It.  zampetian^  to 
paw  the  ground  ;  B.diaL  ehtM^^  to  tread 
heavily. — Hal. 

Ohampaign.  See  Gamp* 

Champari^.  Partnership.  Yt.  champ 
farti,  I.at.  camf>u<;  partittts  ;  Vi^^  jc'opariiy^ 
from  Fr.  jcu  parity  Lat.  jocus  piutitus, 
divided  gsune. 

Champion.  Commonly  derived  from 
campus,  a  held  of  battle,  hghimg  place. 
And  no  doubt  the  word  mignt  have  early 
been  introduced  from  Latin  into  the  Teu- 
tonic and  Scandinavian  languages,  giving 
rise  to  the  as.  camp,  fight,  ccmpa,  on. 
kempa,  a  warrior,  champion ;  Du.  kamp, 
combat,  contest ;  kampen,  kentpen,  to 
hght  in  single  combat ;  hamper,  kempe, 
an  athlete,  price-fighter. 

It  must  be  observed  however  that  the 
Scandinavian  kabp  appears  a  more  an- 
cient form  than  the  nasalised  camp.  on. 
kapp,  contention  ;  kappi,  athlet^  hoo ; 
Sw.  drickn  i  kapp,  to  drink  for  a  wager  ; 
kapp-rUande^  a  horse-race.  So  in  £. 
boys  speak  of  capping  vtrsts,  i.  e.  con- 
tending in  the  citation  of  verses  ;  to  cap 
one  at  leaping  is  to  beat  one  at  a  contest 
in  leaping.  Hence  (with  the  nasal)  w. 
au^,  a  wat,  game ;  campio,  to  strive  at 
games;  eamfms^  ciccllent,  suipassiiig. 


CHANCEL 

masterly;  Sp.  campfcar^  campar,  to  be 
eminent,  to  excel.  The  word  is  preserved 
in  E.  dial,  camp^  a  game  at  football. 
<  Cmnpar^  or  player  at  wotball,  pediloscMr/ 
— Plr.  Pm. 

Get  mm;^  a  ball 

To  tawtp  tberewitliaL.— Tuner. 

S.  diaL  to  camplCf  to  talk,  contend  or 

argiic  ;  G.  kampeht,  to  debate,  dispute  ; 
E.  dial,  champ,  a  scuffle. — HaL  The 
origi^  may  perhaps  be  found  fan  the  nodon 
of  fastening  on  one  in  the  act  of  wrest- 
ling. 

Lith.  kabinii,  to  hang;  kabintis^  to 
fasten  oneself  on  to  another ;  kabe,  ka* 
bile,  kablys,  a  hook ;  kimbit,  kibti,  to 
£asten  on,  to  stick  to,  to  hold ;  sukibti,  to 
festen  oiieself  to  another;  Fin.  kimjppu 
(Lap.  kippo,  kappo),  a  bundle,  and  thence 
the  laying  hold  of  each  other  by  wrestlers  ; 
kimpustella,  to  wrestle.  Esthon.  kimp, 
bundle,  pinidi,  difficnlty;  km^Umth  to 
quarrel  ^:omp,  G.  kampcln^  e.  cample). 
Du.  kimpen,  to  wrestle,  luctare,  ccrtare. 
-Kil. 

'I'o  Lipc  or  contend  with,  which  seems 
another  form  of  the  root,  is  explained  by 
Torriano  '  scrrarsi,  attaccarsi  I'un  con 
I'altro ; ' '  se  harper  IW  &  I'iautre.'— Shei^ 

wood. 

Chance.  The  happening  of  things 
governed  by  laws  of  which  we  are  more 
or  less  ignorant.  Fr.  chance;  OFr. 
chiauce^  act  of  falling,  from  cheoir,  Lat. 
cadere,  Prov,  eoMer,  Sp.  caer,  Ptg.  cahir^ 
to  fall.  Prov.  esca::enza,  accident,  chance. 
It  will  be  observed  that  aaiilcnt  is  the 
same  word  direct  from  the  Lat.  accidere, 
to  happen  (otf  and  coder*,  to  fall). 

Chance-medley.  Fr.  chaude  mesh'e, 
from  chaud,  hot,  and  mesUe,  (Tzy,  bicker- 
ing, fight ;  an  accidental  conflict  in  hot 
blood.  *  Mell^e  qui  etait  meuc  chaleu- 
rcusemcnt  ct  sans  aguct.'  M.Lat.  calida 
mcllfia,  caluianuya.  Aleleare^  tnesleiare, 
to  quarrel,  broil. — Carpentier.  When  die 
element  chaud  lost  its  meaning  to  ordi- 
nary English  ears,  it  was  replaced  by 
chance  in  accordance  wHh  the  meaning 
of  the  compound. 

Chancel.  —  Chancellor.  —  Chancery. 
The  part  of  the  church  in  w  hich  the  altar 
is  placed  is  Called  chancel,  from  being 
railed  off  or  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  church  by  lattice-work,  Lat.  camellia 
The  ctttucttarii  seem  to  nave  been  the 
officers  of  a  court  of  justice,  who  stood  ad 
cancelloSf  at  the  railings,  received  the 
petitions  of  the  suitors,  and  acted  as  in- 
termediaries between  them  and  the  judge. 
To  them  naturally  fell  the  office  of  ke^ 
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i^g  the  seal  of  the  court,  tlie  distinctive 
feflEtWB  of  the  cbsnccdlofs  of  modem 
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From  ctumeeUor^zxt  Fr.  ckoHcelUrit,  E. 

chancery. 

Chandler.   Fr.  chandeUer^  a  dealer  in 

candles  ;  then,  as  if  the  essential  mean- 
ing of  the  word  had  been  simply  dealer, 
exteiMded  to  other  trades,  as  com^hand' 

h  r  Chiindry,  the  pl:ice  where  randies 
arc  kept,  from  chimdUr^  as  chanury 

from  CniUtCttUfT, 

To  Change.  Prnv.  cambinr,  camj'ar, 
It.  cambiare^  caneiarty  Fr.  changer.  Bret. 
kemma,  to  truck,  exchange.  L'amhiare 
aetms  the  nasalised  fonn  uf  e.  chop^cluip, 
to  swap,  exchange,  ON.  kaupa,  to  deal,  as 
Chaucer's  champmen  for  diapmcn. 

In  Surrey  whiloine  dwelt  a  company 

Of  champmen  rich  and  therto  sad  and  true, 
That  wide  were  sen  tin  their  spicery. 
Tbdr  Ch^Bue  was  so  thrifty  and  so  new. 

Man  of  Law's  Tale,  140. 

In  like  manner  Walach.  schimbd^  to 
ciianjire,  to  put  on  fresh  ctodies,  may  be 
compared  with  ON.  skipta^  E.  shift. 
Walach.  schimbu^  cambium,  exchange ; 
tddttibaiarm,  a  money-dianger.  See 
Chop. 

Channel  Lat.  canalis^  a  pipe,  water- 
conduit,  from  ctimia,  a  reed.  The  word 
appears  in  English  under  a  triple  fbnn  : 
channei,  any  hollow  for  conveying  water, 
ktnnel,  the  gutter  that  runs  alung  a  street, 
and  die  modem  amai. 

Chant.— Chantry.  Lat.  cantare^  Fr. 
chanter^  to  sing.  Hence  chantry ^  a  chapel 
endowed  for  a  priest  to  sing  mass  for  the 
soul  of  the  founders. 

Chap.  I.  Chaps  or  chops,  the  loose 
flesh  of  the  cheeks,  lips  of  an  animal. 
AS.  ceaplaSy  cea/las,  the  chaps ;  Da. 
gab,  the  mouth,  throat  of  an  animaL  See 
Check. 

COutp.    2.  A  Cdlow.    Probably  from 

chnfi,  cheek,  jaw.  Da.  kicrft.  jaw,  muz- 
zl^  chaps,  is  vu^arlv  used  in  the  sense  of 
individiiaL->-->Mc^>ecti.  And  N.  kiceft  as 
well  as  kiakje,  a  jaw,  is  used  in  the  same 
sense  ;  kvar  kjccftcn,  every  man  Jack  ; 
imkje  tin  kjceft^ — kjaakaa,  not  a  soul. — 
In  Lincoln  r//rv/-  is  used  in  the 


same  way  for  person  or  fellow. 

Chap. — Chip.— Chop.  These  arc  fonns 
bavii^  a  common  origin  in  the  attempt  to 
represent  the  sound  made  by  the  knock- 
ing of  two  hard  bodies,  or  the  cracking 
Of  one,  the  thinner  vowel  /  being  used  to 
represent  the  high  note  of  a  crack,  while 
the  broader  vowels  a  and  0  are  used  for 
die  flatter  sound  made  by  the  collision  of 


hard  bodies.  Sc.  chap,  to  strike,  as  to 
ckt^  hands,  to  chap  at  a  door. — ^Jam. 
It  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  the  E.  chop, 
to  strike  with  a  sharp  edge,  to  cut  up  into 
small  pieces,  to  cut  off ;  Du.  happen,  to 
cut,  prune,  hack;  Lidi.  kap^^  to  peck, 
to  hack,  to  cut.  to  paw like  a  horse;  w. 
cobio,  to  strike,  to  peck. 

Again  as  a  hard  body  in  bieaking  gives 
a  sharp  sound  like  the  knocking  of  hard 
things  together,  a  chap  is  a  crack  or  fis> 
sure,  properly  in  a  hard  body,  but  ex- 
tended to  bodies  which  give  no  sound  in 
breaking, as  skin  ;  chappcJ  fuiuds.  Com- 
pare chark,  to  creak,  and  ai^o  to  ch.ip  ur 
cradL — HaL  The  use  of  crack  in  the 
sense  of  fissur^is  to  be  explained  in  the 
same  manner.  Lang,  csclapa,  to  split 
wood,  to  break ;  oaelapo,  a  chip. 

The  thinner  vowel  in  chip  expresses 
the  sharper  sound  made  by  the  separation 
of  a  very  small  fragment  of  a  hard  body, 
and  the  term  is  also  applied  to  the  small 
piece  separated  from  the  block. 

Chape.  A  plate  of  metal  at  the  point 
of  a  scabbard.  Hence  the  adlite  tip  of  a 
fox's  tail.— Hal.  '1  he  fundamental  mean- 
ing is  something  clapt  on,  from  clap,  the 
representation  of  the  sound  made  by  two 
flat  surfaces  striking  together.  Hence  It. 
chiappa,  a  patch  of  lead  ciapt  unto  a 
ship  that  is  shot ;  a  piece  of  lead  to  cover 
the  touch-hole  of  a  gun,  also  a  clap,  and 
anything  that  may  be  taken  hold  of.— Fl. 
Sp.  chapa,  a  small  plate  of  Hat  metal, 
leather,  or  the  like  ;  chapar,  to  plate,  to 
coat ;  i  luipcta,  chnpilla,  a  sinall  metal 
plate  ;  Port,  chopcar,  to  plate,  to  apply 
One  flat  thing  to  another.  Sp.  chapeute 
de  una  bomba,  Fr.  clapct,  the  clapper  or 
sucker  of  a  ship's  pump ;  Sp.  chapeUtas 
de  imbmmales,  the  clappers  <n  the  scupper 
holes.  Russ.  klcpan,  a  strip  of  metal 
plate,  as  those  on  a  trunk. 

OnapeL  Commonly  derived  from  ca- 
Pflla,  die  cape  or  little  cloke  of  St  Mar- 
tin, which  was  prescn  ed  in  (lie  Palace  of 
the  kings  of  the  i-  ranks,  and  used  as  the 
most  binding  rdic  on  which  an  oath 
could  be  taken. 

Tunc  in  Palatio  nostru  stiper  CapcUam  domini 
Martini,  ubl  reliqua  sacramcnta  percurmBt,  dft. 

beant  conjurare. — Marculfus  in  l^uc. 

Hence  it  is  supposed  the  name  of  ra- 
pella  was  given  to  the  apartment  of  the 

Palace  in  which  the  relics  of  t*he  saints 
were  kept,  and  thence  extended  to  similar 
repositories  where  priests  were  commonly 
appointed  to  celebrate  divine  services. 

Rex  sanctas  sibi  de  caf>etla  suaidiqnissdefenl 

prscccpit. — Ordericus  Vitalis. 
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Rut  we  have  no  occasion  to  resort  to 
so  hypothetical  a  derivation.  The  canopy 
or  covering  of  an  ahar  where  mass  was 
celebrated  was  called  capdht,  a  hood. 
Mid.Lat.  capdlare^  ta;ere,  dcckcn,  be- 
decken  ;  capella^  ein  nimeltz,  gchymels 
(eucharistie,  &c.),  the  canopy  over  the 
sacred  elements  ;  cine  kleine  Kirche, — 
Dief.  Sup.  And  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
thatthename  of  the  canopy  was  extended 
to  the  recess  in  a  cluirch  in  whuh  an 
altar  was  placed,  forming  the  capella  or 
«ilaA#/oftiie  saint  to  whom  the  utar  was 
dedicated. 

Chaplet.  A  wreath  for  the  head.  Fr. 
ekapeUty  dim.  of  chapel,  from  capa,  a 
cape  or  cope.  The  Ol-  ^^.  eliapel,  from 
signifying  a  hat  or  covering  for  the  head, 
came  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of  a  \\Teath 
or  garland.  '  Cafipeilo,  ghirlanda  se- 
condo  il  volgar  francesc.' — lioccaccio  in 
Diez.  Hence  applied  to  a  circular  string 
of  prayhig  beads,  called  in  Sp.  for  the 
same  reason  rosMfw,  a  gailand  of  roses, 
and  in  IL  corona* 

OhaimiaiL  as.  «m|^m<m,  a  merchant 
Sec  Cheap. 

Chapter.  Fr.  chapitre^  from  capitu- 
luiii,  a  head  or  division  of  a  book.  The 
Chapter  of  a  cathedral  is  the  assembly 
of  the  governing  body.  It.  capifolo,  Sp. 
capiiulOf  cabildoy  Prov.  capitoiy  Fr.  cha- 
pHre. 

Charactar.  Cr.  x'P*"''''')^'  ^xn^annu),  to 
^rave  or  make  incised  marks  on  an  ob- 
ject), a  mark  made  on  a  thing,  a  mark  of 
distinction. 

Charade.    See  Charlatan. 

*  Cbarcoat^To  Char.  Charcoal  v,-^^ 
rightly  explained  by  Tooke  Irom  as. 
cerrati,  or.  ehar,  to  tum,  as  beuig  wood 
turned  to  coal. 

Then  Nestor  broiled  them  on  the  coie-tum'd 
woodd— ^bipnutti. 

To  ehar  is  now  only  used  in  the  special 

application  of  turning  to  coal,  burning 
Without  consuming  the  substance. 

His  prnfcssion  did  put  him  upon  finding  a 
vn\  of  i  h.Ti  r  iuQ  ■srn  co.il,  wherein  it  is  in  about 
tVin  c- iioiirs  fir  U  s^  u  ithout  potl  OrVBIMdsbroUgllt 

to  chiiraml. — lioylc  in  R. 

It  is  extraordinary  that  so  plausible  an 
explanation  should  have  failed  to  produce 
conviction,  bot  the  following  quotation 
from  William  and  the  Werewolf  will  pro- 
bably be  found  conclusive.  Jn  that  work 
the  verb  is  written  «»«rv,  and  occuts  fre* 
quently  in  the  sense  of  turn  one's  Steps, 
return,  go,  and  at  Une  2320  it  runs— 


Ckolien  that  e^trtdem  C9l  oome  there  bitide. 
And  other  wl|et  that  were  wont  wode  for  to 

fecche : 

i.  e.  colliers  that  charred  coal,  that  turned 
wood  to  coal,  charcoal  burners. 

The  o.  equivalent  kektm  as  used  in  a 
similar  manner  in  the  sense  of  changing 
the  nature  of  a  thing.  '  Als  sich  Lucifer 
in  cine  schlange  idwf  as  Lucifer  turns 
himself  into  a  snake. 

Chare.  A  chare  is  a  turn  of  work; 
eharc-womoHy  one  who  is  engaged  for  an 
occasional  turn.  Swis"^,  es  ist  mi  chrer^ 
it  is  my  turn;  ctur  um  cher^  in  turns, 
turn  about— Dcutsch,  Mundart  2.  37a 
AS.  ry/r,  a  turn  ;  cerran^  Du.  Acffwr,  tO 
turn  ;  Gael,  car,  turn,  twist. 

Charge.  It.  caricare^  I'lg.  carregar^ 
Fr.  ckm^er,,  to  load ;  pnqieriy  to  ^tce 
in  a  car.  Lat.  carricare,  from  carrttt. 
To  citarge  an  enemy  is  to  lay  on. 

Lay  on.  Macduff, 

An  !  i^rtmned  be  he  vrao  first  cries  Hold,  enough. 

Charity.  Lat.  cari/as,  chan'tas,  dcar- 
ness  (in  both  senses),  aftcction.  Lat. 
caruSy  dear,  beloved.  W.  cam,  Bret 
karout,  to  love. 

Chark. — Chirk.  AS.  ceardan^  to  creak, 
crash,  gnash.  Lith.  kirhiiy  to  cry  as  a 
child,  creak,  cluck  ;  kirklys,  a  cricket ; 
karkti  (schnarrcn,  schreicn,  knichzen),  to 
whirr  as  a  beetle,  cluck,  gaggle ;  kurkii\ 
to  croak  as  a  frog ;  kurkmit  ^  turtle 
dove  ;  csurks/i^  to  chirp  as  sparrows, 
czirksti.  to  chirp^twitter. 

Oharlataa. — Oharado.  Yx.charlataHy 
a  mountebank, prattling  quacksalver. bab- 
bler, tattler. — Cot.  It.  ciarlatore.  from 
ciarlare^  to  tattle,  chatter*  Sp^  ckarlary 
chirlar,  to  prattle,  jabber,  clack,  chat. 
An  imitative  word  representing  the  in- 
articulate chattering  or  chirping  of  birds. 
Sp.  chirriar,  to  chirp,  chirk,  creak,  hiss  • 
Lith.  czurliwoti,  to  sing  or  chirp  as  birds, 
czirbti^  to  prattle,  chatter. 

From  Nonn.  charer,  Lang,  chara^  td 
converse,  seems  to  be  deri\  ecT  charade,  a 
kind  of  ridcUe  bv  way  of  social  amuse- 
ment, as  PoL  gadktty  a  riddle,from  getMy 
to  talk  ;  Boh.  hadka,  a  dispute  ;  pohadka^ 
a  riddle,  charade.  W.  siarad  (pronounced 
sharad),  babbling,  talking. 

Charlock.  A  weed  among  com;  also 
called  kedlock.    AS.  crdeleac. 

Charm.  An  enchantment.  Yx.charmej 
It.  earme^  camw,  a  chaisn,  a  speD,  a 
verse,  a  rhyme. — Fl.  F  rom  Lat.  carmen, 
which  was  used  in  the  sense  of  magic 
incantation.  'Venefici  qui  magicis  su- 
,  surris  seu  canninibus  homines  occidunt. 
— Justin.  Inst    Hence  carmittare,  to 
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eacbani ;  mcarmiuatriXf  ao  enchantress. 
From  tarfmm  wat  Ibnned  It.  canm  and 

Fr.  charmer^  as  from  nomen  It.  Kom*  and 
Fr.  nommer,  to  name. — Diez. 

The  root  ot  the  Lat.  carmen  is  pre- 
served m  AS.  ffriM,  noiae^  shout ;  oe. 
charm,  a  hum  or  low  murmuring  noise, 
the  noise  of  birds,  whence  a  charm  of 
goldjtmckts^  a  flodc  of  thMe  btrda. 

I  cherme  as  byrdos  do  when  they  nMfceaaoise 
a  great  nombor  together. — Palsgrave. 

duunal-luma*.  Fr.  chtamiery  a 
dittrchyard  or  charnel-house,  a  place 

where  dead  Ijodics  nrc  laid  or  their 
bones  kept.— Cut.  Lat.  caro,  caruis j 
Fr.  M«/r,  flesh. 

Chart. — Charter.    See  Card. 

Chary,  as.  ctarig  ^from  cearian^  to 
care),  careful,  chary.  Dn.  karigk^  sor- 
didus,  parcus,  tenaz. — KiL  o.  karg^ 
ni^ardiy. 

To  OhAaoi  I.  To  woik  or  emboss 
plate  as  silversmiths  do.— B.  Fr.  chcuse 
(another  form  of  caisse ;  src  Case),  a 
shrine  for  a  relic,  also  that  tliin^  or  part 
of  a  thing  whereni  another  is  enchased  ; 
la  chasse  <i'uri  rnsoir,  the  handle  of  a 
razor ;  ia  chasse  d  une  rose^  the  calix  of  a 
rose. — Cot.  It  mwm  s.  s.  Fr.  m^tasser. 
It.  :f:r,7su7re,  to  set  a  jewel,  to  enchase 
it ;  and  as  the  setting  was  commonly  of 
ornamental  work  the  E.  ekasifig  has  come 
to  signify  embossed  jeweller's  woric 

To  Chaae.  2.    .See  Catch. 

Chasm.  Gr.  xa^Jfia,  a  yawning,  a  gap, 
from  x'''"-  X'*'*'*'*  to  gape,  be  wide  open. 

Chaste.  Lat.  (77.f///-r,  pure.  Pol.  rrj'-f/y, 
clean,  pure,  chaste.  Kuss.  cAtsf',  clean, 
pur^  cfear,  limpid.  The  origin  seems 
preserved  in  the  Fin.  liis/aa,  to  wet,  to 
oaptize,  whence  the  notion  of  cleanliness 
as  the  consequence  of  washhig.  See 
Cistern. 

To  Chasten,— Chastise.  Fr.  chAtu  r, 
Lat  castigart-,  from  castus,  clean,  chaste, 
pure,  as  purgare  from  purus. 

Chat.— Chatter.  To  talk,  converse, 
make  a  noise  as  birds  do,  prattle.  An 
knitattve  word.  It  gajoMart^  guMwO' 
gliare,  gazzerare,  gaszcttare,  to  chat  or 
chatter  as  a  piot  or  a  jay,  to  chirp,  warble, 
prate; — Fl.  Fr.  gOMeuilUr,  to  chirp, 
warble,  whistle.  Magy,  csatora  (Magy. 
cs  =  E.  ch)^  noise,  racket ;  csatordzni,  to 
niake  a  noise,  chatter,  talk  much  ;  csa- 
CS^gniy  to  chatter  or  prattle  ;  csacsogany^ 
a  chatter-box,  magpie,  jackdaw  ;  Pol. 
gaddCy  to  talk^gadu-gatfUf  chit-chat,  tit- 
tle-tattle. MaJay,  Awbr,  a  word,  speak ; 
k\if(j-kata,  discourse,  talk. 

Chatf.— Chit.  CAat-wcad,  httk  sticks 
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tit  for  fuel. — Bailey.  Yoikshire  ckat^  a 
twig  ;  Suffolk  ckaiiSy  fragments  or  leav- 
ings of  food,  as  turnip-chaits,  scraps  of 
ofhil ;  blackthorn-chatSy  the  young  shoots 
or  suckers  on  rough  borders,  occasioiudly 
cut  and  faggoted. — Forby.  To  chit^  to 
germinate;  rAiK^r,  the  first  Sprouts  of  any* 
thing. — Hal. 

The  primary  impoft  of  the  syllable 
chat,  chit,  chick,  chip,  is  to  represent  the 
sharp  sound  of  a  crack,  then  the  crack- 
ing of  the  hard  case  or  shdl  in  which 
something  is  contained,  and  the  peeping 
or  shooting  forth  of  the  imprisoned  life 
within ;  or  on  the  other  hand  it  may  be 
applied  simply  to  designate  the  frag- 
ments of  the  broken  object.  In  the 
latter  sense  chat  may  be  compared  with 
the  Fr.  tdats,  shivers,  splinters,  frag- 
ments, from  the  sound  of  a  body  bursting 
or  cracking,  to  which  it  bears  the  same 
relation  as  chape,  a  plate  of  metal,  to 
cia/>. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  letters 
k,  t,  are  used  with  great  indifference  at 
the  end  of  syllables  imitative  of  natural 
sounds,  as  in  the  E.  clap^  clack,  clatter ; 
G.  knappen,  knackcii,  knattcrn,  to  crack, 
crackle.  We  accordingly  find  the  sylla- 
bles chat  or  chit,  chick,  chip,  or  equiviilent 
forms,  used  to  represent  a  sharp  note,  as 
that  made  by  the  crack  of  a  nard  sub- 
stance,  or  the  cry  of  a  bird  or  the  like. 
To  clutter  or  chipper^  to  chirp  as  a  bird ; 
to  cheep,  to  cry  as  a  chicken  ;  chiPf  the 
cry  of  the  bat. — Hal. 

To  chip  is  then  to  crack,  to  separate  in 
morsels,  to  break  open  and  burst  forth  as 
a  blossom  out  of  the  bud,  or  a  bird  out  of 
the  egg. 

The  rois  knopnis  tctaDd  furth  tharc  hetJe 
Can  chyp  ana Vytbe  thdrvemal  lijtpis  red. 

D  V  in  Jam. 

The  egg  is  chipped,  the  V)ird  is  il<j\\n. — ^Jatn. 

Du.  kippen^  cudcre,  ferire,  also  to 
hatch.— KU.    It  tckioppmriy  to  crack, 

snap,  or  pop,  to  burst  open. — Fl.  In  like 
manner  Kuss.  chikat\  OE.  chykkym  ^Pr. 
Pm.),  to  cheep  or  peep  as  a  young  bird ; 
then  chick  (IIal.\  a  crack  or  a  flaw;  also 
to  germinate  or  spring  forth.  And  thus 
probably  has  arisen  the  sense  of  germin- 
ation bdonging  chat  ox  chit.  Chit  in 
the  sense  of  a  child  is  metaphorically 
taken  from  the  figure  of  a  shoot,  as  we 
speak  of  olive  branches,  tx  a  sprig  xA. 
nobility  for  a  young  aristocrat.  So  in 
Gael,  gallan  or  ogan,  a  branch,  also  a 
youth,  a  young  man  ;  gcttg^  a  branch 
and  a  young  female. 
Parallel  with  £.  chit  in  the  latter  sense 
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the  It.  has  cito^  cita^  citcUo,  zittUa^  a 
young  boy  or  girl. 

Chattela.  -Cattle.  Fr.  chatd,  OFr. 
chapul^  a  piece  of  raoveable  property, 
from  Lat.  capitate^  whence  capta/e,  catal- 
lum,  the  principal  sum  in  a  loan,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  interest  due  upon  it. 
'Semper  renovabantur  carta?  et  usura 
quas  excrevit  vertebatur  in  catallum! — 
Cronica  Jocelini.  Cam.  Soc,  Then,  in 
the  same  way  as  we  speak  at  the  present 
day  of  a  man  of  large  capital  for  a  man 
of  larj^c  possessions,  catalluvi  came  to 
be  used  in  the  sense  of  goods  in  general, 
with  the  exception  of  land,  and  was 
specially  applied  to  cattle  as  the  principal 
w  calth  of  the  country  in  an  early  stage  of 
society. 

Juxta  facultates  suas  et  juxta  catalla  sua. — 
Lawf  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  Cum  dedmis 
oreoiam  terramm  ac  booonim  slmuni  shre  €th 
iaihrmm. — Ingnlphns.   Rastid  curtinum  debet 

cssf  clatisuin  .Tsfate  sinnil  rt  Fsieme.  Si  disclau- 
sun)  sit  et  intrucit  ulicujus  vicini  sui  io^aU  per 
sunm  spatam.— Brampton  in  Due. 

It  should  be  observed  that  there  is  the 

same  double  meaning  in  AS.  ccap^  goods, 
cattle,  which  is  the  word  in  the  laws  of 
Ina  translated  cnptalc  in  the  foregoing 
passage;  and  this  may  perhaps  be  the 
reason  why  the  Lat.  equivalent  cnp/cilt 
was  applied  to  beasts  of  the  farm  with 
us,  while  it  never  acquired  that  meaning 
in  Fr.    Bret,  chatal,  r.iMlo. 

Chawl.— Chowl.—  Chole.  as.  ceafl, 
snout,  ctiijhxs^  jaws,  cheeks,  lead  to  OE, 
chavylboHt  or  chaivlbone,  mandibula. — 
Pr.  Pm.  N K.  f//^? jaw.  The  strap  of 
the  bridle  under  the  jaw  is  called  the 
ehouihand.—HAL   See  Cheek,  Chew. 

Cheap.  The  modern  sense  of  low  in 
price  is  an  ellipse  lov  good  cheap,  equiva- 
lent to  Fr.  m  matrM,  from  as.  ceap, 
price,  sale,  goods,  cattle.  Goth,  kaupon^ 
to  deal ;  ON.  kaupn^  to  negotiate,  buy  ; 
Du.  koopen^  G.  knu/cn,  to  buy ;  kau/- 
ntann,  e.  chapman^  a  dealer.  Slav,  ku- 
pitiy  Bohem.  kuupi/i,  to  buy.  Gr.  c«7ri;Xoc, 
Lat.  caupo,  a  tavern-keeper,  tradesman. 
— Dief. 

Ihre  shows  satisfactorily  that  the  mo- 
dern sense  of  buying  is  not  the  original 
force  of  the  word,  which  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  bargaining,  agreeing  upon,  ex- 
chan;^ing,  giving  or  taking  in  exchange, 
and  hence  either  buying  or  selling.  '  li.k 
villdi  kaupa  skipinu  vid  yckur  braedur.' 
I  will  exchange  ships  with  you  two  bro- 
thers. ^  Kopa  jorcl  i  jord,'  to  exrhange 
farm  for  farm.  Thus  we  are  brought  to 
the  notioii  of  changing  expressed  by  the 


colloquial  E.  chopj  to  chip  and  change, 
to  swap  goods ;  to  og^Hal.,  Sc.  to  coup 
s.  s. ;  horse^niperf  a  dealer  in  hmses. 
See  Chop. 

COiMtf.  ProT.  Sp.  mm,  OFr.  ehierty 
It  ccra,  the  countenance  ;  Fr.  ch^re,  the 
face,  visage,  countenance,  favour,  look, 
aspect  of  a  man.  Faire  bonne  ckhc,  to 
entertain  kindly,  welcome  heartily,  make 
good  chear  unto  ;  fane  maut'aise  clu  re^ 
to  frown,  lower,  hold  down  the  head ; 
Mlt  chhrt  et  cantr  arrihrey  a  willing  look 
and  unwilling  heart. —  Cot.  Then  as  a 
kind  reception  is  naturally  joined  with 
liberal  entertainment, y!ur/  bonne  or  mau- 
I'aise  chir$  acquired  the  signification  of 
good  living  or  the  reverse,  and  hence  the 
E.  chear  in  the  sense  of  victuals,  enter- 
tainment 

Cheat.  Cht-at  in  the  old  canting  Lan- 
guage of  beggars  and  rogues  was  a  thing 
of  any  Idnd.  Thus  grunHng-^uU  was  a 

pig  ;  crashing-chetesj  teeth  ;  prattling 
chete,  the  tongiie,  &c.,  and,  from  the  fre- 
quency probably  with  which  the  word 
occurred,  9  «l«iAr  was  equivalent  to  am/- 
er,  a  rogue  or  person  who  used  the  cant- 
ing language.  Hence  to  cJieat,  to  act  as 
a  rogue.^ — Modem  Slang.  It  truffa^  any 
chcatitii^^  canting  or  crossbiting  trick  ; 
truffatore,  a  ckMUr^  cozener,  a  canting 
knave. —  Fl. 

Check.  Fr.  ichec,  a  repulse,  a  meta- 
l)hor  taken  from  the  game  of  chess, 
where  the  action  of  a  player  is  brought 
to  a  sudden  stop  by  receiving  eheek  to 
his  kiflff. 

To  check  an  account,  in  the  sense  of 
ascertainmg  its  correctness,  is  an  ex- 
pression derived  from  the  practice  of  the 
King's  Court  of  Kxchequer,  where  ac- 
counts were  taken  by  mean's  of  counters 
upon  a  checked  clotli.    See  Chess, 

Cheek,— Choke.— Chaps.  The  gut- 
tural sounds  made  by  impeded  exertions 
of  the  throat  In  coughing,  retching,  hawk- 
ing, stuttering,  laughing,  are  represented 
in  widely  separated  lanj^uagcs  by  the 
syllables^tfF,^/^",  kak,  ktk,  k/k,  kok,  with 
a  frequent  diange  of  the  initial  Jk  into  ck. 
We  nmy  cite  Fin,  kakaista,  to  vomit. 

Lap. /-fz/'f/,  to  nauseate  {iorcich),  kakldscf, 
to  stutter.  Fin.  kikottaa,  Lat.  cachinnan, 
AS.  eeakhffan,  to  laugh,  Bav.  gagkem, 
j[^,7j;l-i-i-n,  to  cluck  like  a  hen,  to  cough 
dry  and  hard,  to  stutter  ;  gigken,  gig- 
kese-n,  to  make  inarticulate  sounds  m 
retching,  stuttering,  giggling,  Du.  kic/ien, 
to  gasp,  coui^h.  soij ;  E.  kftk,  to  fetch  the 

1  breath  with  dilViculty,  to  clear  the  throat  ; 

'  ckucklef  to  make  tnaiticttlate  sounds  in 
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the  throat  from  suppressed  lauj^htcr  or 
the  like;  Sw.  kiknay  to  gasp,  kikna  of 
skrtUt,  to  dioke  with  laugfiter.  The  Sw. 

kiina  is  identical  with  OE.  chekcn^  to 
choke.  *  Ckekenyd  or  qucrkenyd,  sufifo- 
catus.' — Pr.  Pm.  Thus  we  are  brought 
to  W.  etghy  AS.  ceocian^  8.  to  ekoke/  OK. 

keka,  quoka^  to  swallow. 

Again  the  root  representing  the  sounds 
nade  by  impeded  guttural  action  na 
on  to  signify  the  parts  of  the  bodily 
frame  by  which  the  exertion  is  made,  the 
throat,  gullet,  chops,  jaws,  cheeks.  Sc. 
chouks^  the  throat,  jaws  ;  ON.  kok,  qttok, 
the  throat ;  w.  ceg,  throat,  mouth  ;  Sw. 
kck,  kdkgy  N.  kjakjcy  jaw ;  Du.  kaeckt^ 
cheek,  jaw,  gill  of  fish  ;  AS.  ctM,  B.  eketk. 
The  frequentative  kcckic,  to  make  a  noise 
in  the  throat  by  reason  of  difficulty  of 
breathing  (Bailey)  leads  on  to  n.D. 
kakelj  the  mouth,  Fris,  gaghcl,  the  palate 
(Kil.\  Lith.  kaklas,  the  neck,  as.  gt'i^gi, 
gcahl,  gt  iijl,  Fr.  giffle^  joujle^  jaw,"  joWl, 
chops. 

In  these  latter  forms  we  see  the  trans- 
stioQ  from  a  ^ttural  to  a  labial  termin- 
ation, which  in  tihe  case  cough  has 
taken  place  in  pronunciation  although 
the  tinal  guttural  is  retained  in  writing. 
The  imitative  origin  is  witnessed  by  Gaila 
cm/A^  to  belch,  cough,  clear  the  throat, 
rattle  in  the  throat. — Tutschck.  Analo- 
gous forms  are  G.  kopeHykoppcn^Ko  belch, 
to  gasp — Schmeller ;  E.  to  kep^  to  boken, 
i.  c.  when  the  breath  is  stopped  being 
ready  to  vomit — B.  ;  PI.D.  gapen,  kiific  n, 
Da.  gabty  to  ^ape ;  the  mouth  or 

thraat  of  ananinud;  Sw.gap,  the  throat ; 
AS.  ctaplas^  ceajlas,  E.  chaps,  the  loose 
flesh  about  the  iaws ;  Da.  kjabc^  kJavCf 
Wan.  ikiffe,  cheek. 
l?o  Cheep.  To  make  a  shrill  noise 
like  a  young  chicken,  squeak  as  a  mouse, 
creaks  shoes. — Jam.  An  imitative  word, 
like  peep  in  the  same  sense.  Lith.  czypti^ 
to  cheep  like  a  chicken  or  squeak  like  a 
mouse,  whence  csypuias,  a  chicken.  Sc. 
«4«|jf«r,  a  cricket 

Cneese.  as.  a'st-,  cyst-,  oho.  cltast\  G. 
kuse^  W.  cuTi's,  Lat.  caseus.  The  word 
inav  perhaps  be  explained  from  a  Fin- 
nish source.  Fin.  kasa,  a  heap,  whence 
kasa-Uipa,  old  bread,  bread  kept  for  a 
year.  The  Lapps  prepare  much  of  their 
nod,  as  meat  and  butter,  by  laying  it  in 
a  heap  till  it  becomes  rancid  or  half  de- 
cayed,  acquiring  a  flavour  of  old  cheese. 
This  diey  call  harsh.  From  them  the 
practice  seems  to  have  been  communi- 
cated to  their  Scandinavian  neighbours, 
who  treat  their  iish  and  coarser  Hesh  in  | 
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this  manner.  ox.  kcrs,  kos  subliqui- 
dorum  coacervatio,  moUium  congeries, 
vduti  piscium,  camium,  &c.  Hence 
kasa,  to  heap  up  such  thin;;s  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acidifying  them  ;  kas(j</r,  kasull- 
din,  subacidus,  veteris  casei  sapore — An- 
dersen ;  hmOr,  incaseatus,  made  tancid 
l)y  laying  up  in  a  covered  heap,  used 
especially  of  seals'  flesh,  which  is  not 
otnerwise  considered  eatable. — Haldor-. 
sen. 

The  use  of  the  word  kasir^  rennet^ 
shows  that  the  Icelanders  reco^ise  the 
identity  of  the  process  going  on  m  viands 
subjected  to  this  process  with  that  which 
takes  place  in  the  formation  of  cheese, 
though  it  is  remarkable  that  they  use  a 
diflfcrent  word,  o<^t,  for  cheese  itself,  which- 
seems  also  derived  from  a  i-  innish  source. 

Chemistry.    See  Alchemy. 

Chequer.    See  Chess. 

Cherish.  Fr.  chcrir,  to  hold  dear,  to 
treat  with  affection.  Ckctf  Lat.  carus^ 
dear.  w.  Amr,  to  love. 

Cherry.  Lat.  ccrasus.  It.  ehregpa^ 
cirieggiOf  Fr,  cerise j  G.  kirsche, 

OhSnnt.  Lat  eaHemeutj  Fr.  ehoi" 
tagne^  chdtaigne.  Du.  kastanie^  O.  hesten^ 
E.  chcsten,  —  Kit  Hence  diuUm-nuij 
chestnut. 

Chess.  It.  scaceOf  Sp.  xttqne,  Fr.  ^ckee, 
G.  schachy  from  the  cry  of  check!  (Pers. 
schach.  kingj),  when  the  king  is  put  in  the 
condition  m  being  taken.  As  Uie  board 
in  this  game  is  divided  into  a  number  of 
equal  squares  of  opposite  colours,  things 
so  inarked  are  called  chequered.  Pro- 
bably at  one  time  the  game  was  called 
the  game  of  checks,  subsequently  cor- 
rupted into  chess.  It  is  sometimes  written 
Mm  in  OB. 

Ohest.  AS.  cist  J  a  hasttm^  hisUj  Lat 
ctsUu   See  Case. 

Chevaux  de  fiise.  The  name  of 
Vriesse  ruyters  (Frisian  horsemen)  was 
given  in  Dutch  to  lon;^  beams  stuck' 
round  with  spikes  and  placed  in  the  road 
to  prevent  the  attack  of  cavalry.  1 1  would 
seem  to  have  been  a  device  of  the  Frisian 
peasants  to  supply  the  want  of  cavalry  in 
their  struggle  for  independence: 

dMrateance.  Achievement, acqul^tson, 
gain  or  profit  in  trade.  Fr.  chevir,  to 
compass,  prevail  with,  make  an  end, 
come  to  an  ag^ement  with.  Chef^  pro- 
perly head,  then  end,  accomplishment ; 
achever,  to  bring  to  an  end,  to  accom- 
plish* 

Chevron.  The  representation  of  two 
rafters  in  heraldry.  Fr.  chez'ron,  Prov. 
cabrioftf  ccUfirotif  Sp.  ecd^riOf  a  rafter ;  f<i- 

10 
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Ml/,  ft  beam,  eoMdnes,  wedges  of  wood 

to  support  the  breech  of  a  cannon.  Wal- 
ach.  ca/cru^  capriof-u,  beam,  rafter.  W. 
<«ArV  Bret,  kibr^  rafter ;  Gael  c^ar^  deer's 
horn,  antler,  stake,  pole,  rafter ;  cabar 
bcinne,  mountain  top  ;  cabarach,  branchy. 
It  is  remarkable  tliat  the  rafters  are  also 
caBed  comi  la  tasa,  bona  of  the  house, 
in  Walach.,  while  the  Magy.  term  hitaru 
/u*honi  wood. 

To  CQmw. — CSunr.  It  is  shown  under 
Oieek  that  the  names  of  the  gullet,  mouth, 
jaw,  chaps,  are  taki  n  from  the  representa- 
tion of  the  soundi>  made  by  guttural  exer- 
tions. Among  these  the  O.  kat/ckut, 
keichen^  lead  through  the  synonymous  E. 
kaw^  to  gasp  for  breath  (Hal),  to  Du. 
imrav,  Jmiflpv,  iinwr,  the  diroa^  cheek, 
jaw,  chin,  gills  of  a  fish.— KiL  e.  chaw- 
bone^  macnouere  — Pnlspr.  And  hence, 
and  not  vice  versa,  arc  formed  Du.  kaau- 
tueftj  a.  kmen^  e.  ch^w  or  chaw^  to  use 
the  jaws.  E.  chavcl,  choule,  a  jaw,  <://<?/, 
the  jole,  head,  jaws  \  ckavilf  to  chew. — 
HaL 

•  Chicane.  Fr.  chicaner^  to  pettifog, 
to  contest,  captiously  taking  every  possi- 
ble advantage  without  regard  to  substan- 
tial justice ;  chicoief\  to  contest  about 
trifles. — C.attel.  Probably  from  Fr.  chic, 
ckiquel^  a  little  bit  D€  clue  en  chic, 
from  little  to  little.— C6t  Payer  ckigud 
d  chiqucty  by  driblets.— Gatlel.  Chiquc, 
a  lump,  a  quid  of  tobacco.  1 1.  cicii  cica, 
the  least  imaginable  jot.— I  L  For  the 
ultimate  origm  of  die  word  see  Doit, 
Mite. 

Chick.  Du.  kickcHy  a  chicken.  The 
shrill  cry  of  the  young  bird  is  represented 
by  the  syllable  chcip,  P^tp,  or  c/tick,  from 
the  hrst  of  which  is  Lith.  csypuicu^  a 
ehidcen,  from  the  second  Lat.  pipto^  a 
young  bird,  and  from  the  third  E.  chicken. 
Chikkyn  as  hcnnys  byrdys,  pipio,  pululo. 
— Fr.  Pm.  Russ.  chikat\  to  cheep  or 
peep  as  a  yoong  bird ;  chij  (Fr.  /),  a 
nnch.  Magy.  pip,  the  cry  of  young 
birds;  pipe^  a  chicken^  gosling.  Fin. 
UmUutta,  Hukkueij  to  chirp  or  peep  like  a 
chicken,  tiukka,  the  chirping  of  a  spar- 
row ;  Magy.  tyuk,  a  hen,  doubtless  ori- 
ginally a  chicken  ;  Lap.  tiuk^  the  young 
of  animals  in  gencnral. 

To  Chide,  as.  cidan,  to  scold,  from 
the  notion  of  speaking  loud  and  shrill. 
Swiss  kideHy  to  resound  as  a  bdL  Fin. 
kidata,  kitista,  strideo,  crepo,  queror, 
knarrcn,  knirschcn,  kl.i^end  tonen. 

Chief.  Fr.  ch^/y  i'rov.  cap.  It.  capo, 
Walach.  capu,  pi.  capete^  Lat.  caput,  the 
bead.    The  loss  of  the  pliable  U  in 


CHIME 

die  radical  ibrm  is  unotnaL  It  reappears 

however  in  the  derivatives  capittitw,  chitf- 
tain,  captain.  The  curtailed  form  agrees 
in  a  singular  way  with  G.  kopf,  Du.  kop, 
a  cup.  a  head. 

Child.  A.s.  cild,  G.  kind.  A  similar 
interchange  of  n  and  /  is  seen  in  £. 
kiitkriimy  Du.  kmebkm,  a  small  cask ; 
OFr.  aner,  Fr.  aller,  to  go.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  anomalous  jdural  ckildreH 
agrees  with  the  Du.  Hmmn, 

OhilL    The  meaoiag  is  properiy  to 
shiver  or  cause  to  shiver. 
The  ape  that  cant  did  nuuglit  but  chill  and 
quake 

Now  gwisone  ooonice  unto  him  to  take. 

Mother  HuUMud. 

Brczza,  chillness  or  shivering.  ~FL 

Chilly  weather  is  what  causes  one  to 
shiver :  to  feel  chilly  is  to  fed  shivery. 
Now  the  notion  of  shivering  or  trembling 
is  most  naturally  expressed  by  a  vibratin^^ 
quivering;  sound  which  passes,  when  the 
vibrations  become  very  rapid,  into  a  con- 
tinuous shrill  sound.  The  usual  sense  of 
Hvitter  is  to  warble  like  a  bird,  but  it  is 
explained  by  Bailey  to  quake  or  shiver 
with  cold.  To  chatter  represents  the 
rapid  shaking  of  the  teeth  with  cold,  or 
the  broken  noise  of  birds,  or  of  people 
talking  rapidly.  To  chitter,  to  chirp  or 
twitter  as  oirds — Hal.,  then  as  G.  zittem^ 
Du.  citteren,  to  tremble  with  cold.  To 
titter  is  a  modification  of  the  same  word 
applied  to  the  broken  soundaof  repressed 
laughter,  whOe  didder  is  to  shiver  or 
tremble. 

From  tiie  tingling  sound  of  a  litde 

bell  [Vr.  gtrlotjygreloterxs  to  shiver  for 
cold.  Oti  the  same  principle  1  regard 
the  Ptg.  cjnilrar,  to  twit|cr,  Sp.  chiiiar, 
Wall  «M&rr,  to  crackle,  creaiE,  twitter, 
hiss  as  meat  on  the  gridiron,  as  pointing 
out  the  origin  of  the  £.  chiilf  signifying 
properly  shivering,  then  cold.  See  Chim- 
mcr,  Chittcr.  The  Pl.D.  killcn,  to  smart, 
has  probably  the  same  origin.  '  De  finger 
killt't  mi  for  kalte,'  my  linger  tingles  with 
cold.  Du.  tmem,  tintelen  van  houde.-* 
Halm. 

Chimb.  Du.  kimmey  the  rim  or  edge 
of  a  vase,  or  as  B.  ckimby  the  projecting 

ends  of  the  staves  above  the  head  of  a 
cask.  Pl.D.  kimm  s.  s.,  also  the  horizon, 
w.  ciby  a  cup  ;  cibau\  to  raise  the  rim, 
knit  the  brow  ;  cib-led,  of  e.xpanded  lim; 
hyci-v-gib,  to  the  brim.  Y\x\.  kippa,  a  cup. 
'  Chime.  Imitative  of  a  loud  clear 
sound.  Chymyn  or  dienkyn  with  bdlys. 
Tintillo.— Pr.  Pm.   Da.  i/iwr,  to  chime. 

Fin.  kimia^  acnl^  sonorous  HtmttK 
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gCBti  tinnio ;  JUmina,  sonus  acotos, 

daagnr  tinniens  ;  kummata^  kumiHOy  to 
sound,  as  a  large  bell ;  kumina,  reson- 
ance; komia,  sounding  deep,  as  a  bell  ; 

kommataf  komista^  to  sound  deep  or 
hollow. 

Chimera.  Gr.  xi^iaxpa,  a  goat,  then 
the  name  of  a  fabulous  monster  part 
goat,  part  Hon,  kOled  by  BeUerophon. 

To  Chiznmer.  Chynurynge^  or  chy- 
verjnge  or  dyderinge.  Frigutus.  —  Pr. 
Pm.  This  word  affords  a  good  illustra- 
tiM  of  the  mode  in  which  the  ideas  of 
tremulous  motion,  sound,  and  light,  are 
conaected  together.  We  have  the  radical 
applicatkni  to  m  tremuloos  sound  in  Pol. 

j.vwr.?/,  to  murmur,  rustle ;  K.  sin:n:rr, 
to  boil  gently,  to  make  a  tremulous 
sound  on  beginning  to  boiL  The  desig- 
nation passes  on  to  phenomena  of  sight 
and  bodily  movement  in  shimmer^  a 
twiokiij^  UghL  and  ckimuter^  to  tremble, 
friUdi  wffisr  noni  ee^  other  only  fts 
shiver  and  the  chyver  of  Pr.  Pm.  Com- 
pare also  VValach.  caperd^  to  simmer, 
vibrate,  sparkle.   Sec  Bright,  Chitter. 

Ohimiwy.  Fr.  cheminit.  It.  cam- 
ivittata,  a  hall ;  Mid.Lat.  caminatay  an 
apartment  with  a  tire-place,  from  Lat. 
tudimsj  a  fire-pbee.  CammUutH,  fyr- 
hus. — .^If.  Gloss. 

diin.  AS.  ctmu,  Du.  kinne.  KhiNc- 
htkff  the  jaw,  cheek.  Gr.  ylfvo  the  jaw, 
cMn  ;  ylvttov,  the  chin  ;  Lat.  ^pma,  the 
Cheelc  Bret,  g^n,  the  check  (jaw)  ;  g^tiou 
(pL),  the  mouth  (jaws)  ;  gcnait^i,  to  open 

ne  liMWUMK 

Chin-cough.  —  Chink-cough.  S\v. 
kik  hosia,  G.  keich  husten,  Du.  kieck  hoesty 
Hnkk&esty  the  •whooping  cough,  from  the 
sharp  chinking  sound  by  which  it  is  ac- 
companied. To  ckink  with  laughter,  to 
J<»e  one's  breath  with  laughter  and  make 
a  crowing  sound  in  recovering  breath. 

Chine.  Vt.  eschine,  the  chine,  back- 
bone ;  tschitUe  (de  pore),  a  chine  (of 
pork) ;  9tdiimtr,  to  ddiu^  to  divide  or 
break  the  back  of. — Cot.  It.  schicua, 
sdumay  schinoy  Sp.  esquenuy  Prov.  esguina^ 
tibe  backbone ;  Lat  spinoy  a  thorn,  also 
tte  spine  or  backbone  from  its  pointed 
processes.  The  change  from  the  sound 
of  sp  to  sk  is  singular,  as  the  p  is  preserved 
in  It  spiiuif  Fr.  dpingy  a  thorn.  Dies  de- 
rives from  OHG.  skina,  a  needle  ;  but 
tkuut  uiplied  to  a  bone  signified  the  shin, 
and  it  tt  most  vnlftely  that  it  would  sko 
hnve  bc«n  used  to  designate  the  spine. 

Ohfaik.  Primarily  a  shrill  sound,  as 
ckiak  of  money,  to  chink  with  laugh- 


ter. Magy.  tsengcniy  tsottgeni,  tinnirSi, 
Then,  in  the  same  way  that  the  word 
cracky  originally  representing  the  sound 
made  by  the  fracture  of  a  hard  body,  is 
applied  to  the  separation  of  the  broken 
parts,  so  also  we  hnd  chink  applied  to 
the  fissure  arising  Irom  the  fracture  of  a 
hard  body,  then  to  any  narrow  crack  or 
hssure.  AS.  cinan^  to  gape,  to  chink. 
The  same  sound  is  represented  in  B>  m* 
differently  by  the  syllable  clink  or  chink; 
and  the  Du.  klincken,  to  clink  or  sound 
sharp,  gives  rise  in  like  manner  to  the 
substantive  iMfiMiv,  a  chink  or  fissure. 

In  like  manner  E.  chick ,  representing 
in  the  first  instance  a  sharp  sound,  is  pro« 
vinciaUy  used  in  the  sense  of  a  cracl^  a 
flaw — Hal.  ;  and  from  a  similar  sound 
represented  by  the  syllable  schricky  Bav. 
scnricken^  to  crack  as  glass  or  earthen* 
ware ;  ^Uridt^  a  chap,  deft^  chinkr-* 
Kuttn. 

Chintz.    Hindost  chiU^  chhint. 
COiip.   See  Chap,  Out 

Chirk.    See  Gi ark. 

To  Chirp.  A  parallel  form  with  chirk^ 
representing  the  shrill  noise  of  birds^  or 
insects,  all  these  imitative  terms  beii^ 
liable  to  great  variation  in  the  final  con- 
sonants. Lilh.  csirszkiiyio  chirp,  twitter  ; 
cnrbtiy  to  prattle  ;  csirpH,  to  creak,  hiss  ; 
G.  zirpeUy  zirkcn,  ischii'Pen,  to  chirp  ;  Sp. 
chirriary  to  creak,  chirp,  hiss ;  ckirlar^  it. 
ctarhrty  to  prattle ;  Valentian  eharrar: 
t^oxxnatxicharer,  to  tattle,  chatter  ;  e.  dial. 
to  chirrCy  to  chirp.  In  the  same  sense^ 
to  chirm  ;  *  chirming  tongues  of  birds.*—* 
Phacr's  Virg.  Chyrmt  or  ^Awr,  as  birds 
d(i. — Huloet.  in  HaL 

ChiseL  Fr.  ciscau  (for  ciscf)y  a  sur* 
geon's  lancet,  also  a  chisel  or  graving 
iron. — Cot  It.  ciselloy  Sp,  cincdy  Ptg. 
sizel.  Fr.  cisailUy  clipping  of  coin.  Sp. 
chischaSy  clashing  of  weapons. 

Chit.    Sec  Chats. 

To  Chitter.    To  chirp  or  twitter. 

But  she  withal  no  worde  may  soune, 

Bat  dMUrv  IS  a  Uid  ji9BowBe.--Oowar  In  HaL 

Du.  schettcreny  stridere,  crepare,  dis- 
plodere,  et  garrire  ;  sch^tterin^ey  sonus 
vibnuis,  quavering  of  the  voice. — Kil. 
From  signifying  a  twittering  sound  chit- 
ter  '\%  applied  to  tremulous  motion.  Chyt' 
terin^y  quivering  or  shakyng  for  colde. — 
Huloet  in  HaL  It  Sftuiiire,  to  s(^ueak 
or  cry  as  a  pam^  to  bop  Of  sk^  mmbly 
up  and  down. 

OUMsriiaff.  i.  AfnBtoasMrt 

Wa  make  of  a  FnmA  raff  an  English  chUterling. 

Gascoigne  in  Todd. 

2.  The  small  entiails  of  a  hog,  from' 
10  • 
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thdr  wrinkkd  appearance,  c.  Jbros, 
i^fkrose,  a  ruff  or  frill,  also  the  mesentery 
or  membrane  which  covers  the  bowels, 
from  krausy  curly;  kaiki gd^se^  a  calfs 
pluck  or  chaldron  ;  ganse  grkrosCy  a 
goose's  giblets,  called  chiUcrs  in  the  N. 
of  E.  Yt.frese^  a  ruflL  a  calTs  clialdem ; 
fresurcy  the  inwards  of  an  anima],  pluck, 
haslets,  &c. 

The  origin  of  the  word  in  the  sense  of 
a  firffl  or  wrinkled  structure  is  ckiUtr^  to 
chirp  or  twitter,  then  to  shiver,  the  ridges 
of  a  wrinkled  surface  being  represented 
by  the  vibrations  of  sound  or  motion. 
In  the  same  way  the  synonym  _/>77/  is  re- 
lated to  Yx.  frilUry  to  shiver,  chatter,  or 
didder  for  cold,  and  Vi.ffrilly  a  twittering, 
chattering:  Compare  also  Pol.  kruszyd^ 
to  shiver ;  kruszki,  rufTs,  also  calfs, 
lamb's  pluck  or  gather,  chawdron,  &c. 
Walach.  eaperd^  to  palpitate ;  Lat  tape- 
rare^  to  wrinkle. 

Ghivalry.    The  mannas  and  senti- 
ments of  the  knightly  dass.  Fr. 
vaUriey  from  dimUw^  a  knight  See 
Cavalry. 

Chives.  The  fine  threads  of  flowers, 
or  the  httle  knobs  wliich  grow  on  the  tops 
of  those  threads  ;  chivels,  the  small  parts 
of  the  roots  of  plants,  bv  which  they  are 
propagated. — B.  Fr.  emppe^  chiffe^  a  rag, 
Jag  ;  E.  chife,  a  fragment,  chiftip,  a  young 
shoot ;  chibbUy  to  break  off  in  small 
pieces  ;  shive^  a  small  slice  or  slip  of 
anything ;  shiver ^  a  scale  or  fragment ; 
Pl.D.  scheve,  the  s/ih'rs:  or  broken  frag- 
ments of  stalk  that  tall  off  in  dressing 
flax  or  hemp ;  sckevelsteen^  O.  schiefery 
stone  which  splits  off  in  shives  or  shivers, 
slate  ;  ON.  skifa,  to  cleave  i — all  seem 
developments  of  the  same  radical  image. 
See  Chats. 

•  C/inrs  are  also  a  kind  of  small  onion, 
the  eatable  part  of  which  consists  of  the 
young  fine  leaves,  and  in  this  sense  the 
word  is  more  likely  to  be  from  Lat.  cefia, 
an  onion.  Fr.  dvef  civeite,  a  chive,  seal* 
lion  or  unset  leek. — Cot  Verte  eomme 
chives^  as  green  as  leeks,  —  T?ody  and  Soul. 

Chock-full.  —  Chuck-ftill.  Swab. 
schochy  a  heap,  g'schoclut  vol  I,  full  to 
overflowing,  heaped  measure,  chock  full. 
— Schmid.  In  the  same  dialect  schop- 
Pen  is  to  stuff,  to  stop ;  geschoppt  volit 
erammed  fvXL 

Choir  — Chorus.  Gr.  x'^P^c,  a  com- 
pany of  singers  or  dancers,  specially  with 
an  application  to  theatrical  performances, 
whence  Lat  ckerus,  and  It.  coro,  Fr. 
chcpitr^  the  quire  or  part  of  the  church 
appropriated  to  the  singers. 


CHOP 

To  Choke. — See  Cheek. 

Choleric.— Cholera.  Gr.  xoyf(>a,  a 
malady  the  symptoms  of  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  bile,  from  x^Xi),  i.  bilc^  2. 
anger,  wrath,  whence  AktfMf,  of  an  angry 
disposition. 

•  ToOhooM.— Oholefli.  A8.«ms«»,Du. 
kiezetiy  kcuren,  koren,  Goth,  kiusan,  kaus- 
juHy  G.  kiesetiy  kbhretiy  Prov.  causir^  Fr. 
choisir^  to  choose.  The  primary  mean- 
ing is  donbdbM  to  taste,  then  to  try, 
prove,  approve,  select.  '  Thniize  ni  kaus- 
jand  dauthaus,'  who  shall  not  taste  death. 
— Mark  ix.  i.  '  Gagga  kausjam  thans ' 
—  1  go  to  pro\'cthcm. — Luc.  xiv.  19.  The 
origmal  meaning  is  preserved  in  G.  ivein 
kiesery  a  wine  taster,  and  in  kosUn^  to 
taste,  to  experience,  to  try.  ohg.  kiutem^ 
to  prove,  to  try ;  arkiusaUy  to  choose  ; 
korotiy  to  taste,  try,  prove.  Swiss  kust^ 
gusty  taste,  gfeeUHy  kustigen^  to  taste,  to 
tr>',  lead  us  on  to  Lat.  gust  are,  Gr.  yfuw, 
yciww,  to  taste.  Equivalents  in  the  Sla- 
vonic languages  are  PoL  kusUy  to  temp^ 
try.  Boh.  okusytiy  to  taste,  tr>',  experience ; 
Russ.  uikusit\  prikiishat\  to  taste  ;  SeiV, 
kushatiy  to  taste,  to  Xxy.  As  kushnuH^ 
kushevatiy  in  the  same  langus^;e,  signify 
to  kiss,  in  analogy  with  the  use  q>{  smack 
m  the  sense  of  kiss  as  well  as  taste,  it  is 
probable  that  the  root  km  of  the  fore> 
going  terms  represents  the  smack  of  die 
lips  m  kissing  or  tasting. 

ChoUe  is  probably  direct  from  Fr.  choix. 
To  CQiop.  The  syllable  chap  or  ck^ 
represents  the  sound  of  a  sudden  blow  ; 
Sc.  chap  handsy  to  strike  hands ;  to  chap 
at  a  door ;  to  cheify  to  hack,  cut  np  into 
small  pieces.  Lhap,  chaup,  choppe,  a 
blow. — Jam.  Hence  to  chop  is  to  do  any- 
thing suddenly,  as  with  a  blow,  to  ton. 
A  greyhound  ckops  up  a  hare  when  it 
catches  it  imnwares  ;  io chopw^  in  prison, 
to  clap  up — llai. ;  the  wind  chops  rouiul 
when  it  makes  a  sudden  turn  to  a  differ- 
ent quarter. 

From  the  notion  of  turning  round  the 
word  chop  passes  to  the  sense  <^  exchang- 
ing,  an  exchange  being  the  transfer  of 
something  with  the  return  of  an  equiva- 
lent on  the  other  side.  Thus  we  speak 
of  rA^fi^ji^jrand changing;  tochop  horses 
with  one,  to  exchange  horses.  The  Sc. 
and  N.  of  £.  caup^  Warwickshire  coff.,  ON. 
kaupy  keypay  are  used  in  the  same  sense; 

*  Sidast  bid  hann  at  Holmi  thviat  hana 
keipti  vid  Holmstarra  ba^di  Idndom  oc 
konom  oc  lausa  fe  olio.'  At  last  he  dwelt 
at  Holm  because  he  and  Holmstarra  had 
chopped  both  lands  and  wives  and  all 
their  moveables.    *£nn  Sigridur  sem 
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liann  dtti  ddur  hengdi  sig  i  hofino  thviat 
bun  villdi  dgi  matmorkaupiH*  But  Sig- 
rid  whom  he  before  had  to  wife  hanjjeti 
herself  in  the  temple,  because  she  would 
not  endure  ti^  husband  chopping.— 
Landnamabok,  p.  49. 

Thus  chop  is  connected  with  G.  katifcn, 
E.  cfuapy  chapman,  &c.  In  i>c  coub  the 
original  sense  of  turning  is  combineo  with 
tiiat  of  trafficking,  dealing.  To  tfMj^t  to 
overturn,  overset — ^Jani. 

'The  wfaMfaifT  strenin  will  make  our  boat  to 
toup.  \.  e.  to  turn  over.'  '  Thcv  arr  forebiiycrs 
(rf  qubeit,  bear  and  aits,  copers  and  tunurs  there- 
ef  fa  MdMBdlw;>-Jui: 

Horse-coupcr,  cow-couper^  one  who 
bu)'s  and  sells  horses  or  cows ;  soul-coup- 
4ry  a  trafficker  in  souls.  To  turn  a  penny 
it  a  oonunon  esqncsoiiHi  for  malong  a 
peuij  by  traffic. 

Tut  nasalisation  of  chap  or  chop  in  the 
tenoe  of  esrchanging  would  give  rise  to 
the  It  cambiare,  cangiare,  and  we  act- 
ually find  champtnan  for  chapman ,  a 
meraiant,  in  Chaucer.   See  Change. 

To  Cliop  loflrick.  Do.  happen  (to 
chop)  in  thieves'  language  signified  to 
qieak.  Borgoens  happen^  to  cant,  to 
•peak  thieves^  slang. — P.  Marin. 

Chopino.  Sp.  chapttt,  high  clog,  slip- 
per; chapineria^  shop  where  clogs  and 
pattens  are  sold.  From  the  sound  of  a 
blow  represented  by  the  syllable  chap, 
chop,  as  Du.  klotnpt-,  khppcr,  clogs,  from 
kloppen^  to  knock,  because  in  clogs  or 
w(K)den  shoes  one  goes  clumping  along, 
where  it  will  be  nljscrvcd  that  the  initial 
kl  of  kloppen  corresponds  to  ch  of  chopino, 
ns  in  tbe  esunfMs  mentioned  under 
Qmpe. 

Gnord.  Gr.  x^i)*  the  string  of  a  music- 
al instrument ;  originally,  the  intestine  of 
an  animal,  of  which  such  strings  are  made. 

Ohou^h.  A  jackdaw  ;  AS.  ceo ;  OE. 
kov/e^  moncdula.— Nominate  in  Nat  Ant. 
Du.  kauwe,  kae ;  Lith.  hewt;  Sax. 
kaycke ;  Picard.  cauc,  cauvette ;  Fr. 
chau^iSf  chouqutiU^  chouetU^  whence  £. 

Peace,  tkmet,  pnf  nhslmiii  iiii 
This  latter  is  the  same  word  with  the 
It.  civetta,  apphed  to  an  owl  in  that 
language.  The  origin  of  all  these  wwds 
is  an  imitation  of  toe  oy  of  the  biidyCqui- 
valent  to  the  E.  kaw.    See  Chaff 

To  Chouse.  From  the  Turkish  Chiaus, 
a  messenger  or  envoy.  In  1609  Sir 
Robert  Shirley,  who  was  about  to  come 
to  England  with  a  mission  from  the  Grand 
Sdgnor  and  the  King  of  Persia,  sent  be- 
faie  him  a  CUmx,  who  took  in  the  Ttnfc- 


ey  and  Persia  merchants  in  a  way  that 
obtained  much  notoriety  at  the  tfane. 
Hence  to  chiaus  became  a  slang  word 
for  to  defraud. — Gifford's  Ben  Jonson,  4. 
27.  In  the  Alchemist,  which  was  written 
in  i6ia^  we  find  the  foUowing  passage : 

Dap.    And  will  I  trll  then?  by  this  hand  of  flesh 
Would  it  mipht  never  write  good  court-hand  mora 
If  1  discover.    W'liat  do  JQQ  tUok  Cf  OM^ 
That  I  am  a  chiaus  f 
Pau,    What 's  that  ? 
Dap.   The  Turk  wai  here 
As  one  shoukl  say.  Doe  you  think  I  am  a  Turk^— 
Face.  Conoflb  Mfais  DoetOT.  pcsjr  tbM  let's  pra* 
vail — 

You  deal  now  with  a  noble  g^tleman. 
One  that  will  thank  yoa  richly,  and  be  is  do 
ckiam* — 

Slight,  I  bring  you 
No  cheating  dim  o'  the  Ckxis^s.— AlchemiiL 

We  «w  to  a  Mr  way  to  be  ridkalous.  Whst 
think  you.  Madaan,  dttM/ifbyasebolsr^— SUi^ 

ley  in  Gifford, 

Chrism.— Olxrisom.  Fr.  chrisme^  Gr. 
jf/itvfuif  consectated  oil  to  be  used  in  bap> 

tism  ;  Fr.  cresmenu,  the  crisome  where- 
with a  child  is  anointed,  or  more  properly 
the  cloth  or  christening  cap  that  was  put 
on  the  head  of  the  child  as  SOOn  aS  it  had 
been  anointed. — Cot. 

«oiiron-i. — fllupiHrieieii  «  d**  x^'^'^Cf 
time ;  rd  yjfwvA^  Fr.  chroniqueSy  E. 
chronicles,  journals  of  events  m  refer- 
ence to  the  times  in  which  they  hap* 
pcncd. 

Anachronism,  an  ofieoco  against  the 

fitness  of  times. 
COiryaaUs.   Lat  chrysalis  (Plin.),  Gr. 

xpf  TaXic,  doubtless  from  some  connection 

with  \pva6^,  gold. 

Chub.— Cbevin.  A  fish  with  a  thick 
snout  and  head.  Fr.  chn>ancy  cheviniau. 
Confounded  with  the  bullhead,  a  small  fish 
with  a  large  head.  ^i^xAXaX.  capito^  ca* 
pitanus^  caphatenms,  cavima^  whence  the 
Fr.  che^iuine,  E.  c/m'tn.  G.  forms  are 
kaulhaupt  (club-hcad,  whence  E.  p*ll ; 
capitotUf  a  bullhead,  gull,  or  miller's 
thuad>— FL),  kolb€  (club),  kobe,  koppe. 
whence  apparently  the  E.  chub. — Dief. 
Sup.  Quabde,  guapp^f  gobio  capitatus, 
capito. — ICiL 

•  Chubby.    E.  dial,  cob,  a  lump  or 

Siece :  chump,  a  thick  piece.  ON.  kubbr^ 
w.  diai  iiM^  a  stomp,  short  piece; 
kubbug,  fat,  plump,  thick-set. 

Chuck.— -Ghuckstone.  A  sharp  sound 
like  the  knocking  of  two  hard  substances 
toj^cther  is  imitated  by  the  syllables 
clack,  chack,  cak,  clat,  chit,  as  in  Fr. 
claquer^  to  clack,  chatter ;  WalL  cakeTf 
to  strike  in  tiie  nuid,  die  teeth  to  chat^ 
ter ;  Fr.  taiu^%  10  ckaUtr^  prattle ;  B. 
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daittTf  fte.  K.  kdUka,  UakkOj  to  strike 
a  resotiBcUllg  object,  as  a  board. — Aasen. 
In  Sc.  we  have  to  cnack,  to  make  a  noise 
like  two  stones  knocking  together. 

Some's  teeth  for  odd  did  ckack  and  chatter. 

Cleland  in  Jam. 

Hence  the  name  of  the  wheatear  or 
stone-chat  (a  bird  making  a  noise  of  that 
description),  in  Sc.  chack  ox stane-c hacker. 

This  imitation  of  the  noise  of  pebbles 
knocking  together  has  very  generally 
-given  riw  to  ue  des^^iatioii  of  a  pebbfe 
•or  small  stone,  as  in  R.  chack-stone.  Sc. 
chucku-siam.  The  Turkish  has  chat^h- 
lamak^  to  make  a  rippling  noise,  as  water 
running  over  rocks  or  stones,  ckakily  a 
pebble  ;  Gr.  Ka^XaiVw,  to  move  with  a 
rattling  noise  like  pebbles  rolled  on  the 
beach  ;  c^xXiff,  Lat  €alx,  eakmbtSy 
a  pebble. 

To  chuck  one  under  the  chin  is  to  give 
him  a  sudden  blow,  so  as  to  make  the 

jaw  chack  or  snap.  To  chuck  in  the 
sense  of  throwing  may  be  from  the  notion 
of  a  sudden  jerk. 

To  chuokto.  See  Cheek. 

Chuff.— Ohufly.  CAw/j  churlish,  surly, 
an  old  chiiffy  a  miser.  Probably  from  It. 
dmj^y  ceffo,  the  snout  of  an  annnal,  and 
thence  an  uj^ly  face  ;  far  Cfffo,  to  make  a 
wry  face ;  ceffata^  ceffore^  a  douse  on  the 
chops.  WalL  ^rA^,  chofe  (Grandgagnage), 
OFr.  gifft\  f^'lfffc,  cheek,  blow  on  the 
cheeks;  Wall,  cho/u,  Yx.  jojffii,  joufflu, 
chuffy,  fat-checked,  swollen  or  puffed  up 
in  the  face. — Cot  as.  ceaplasy  ceafias^ 
geafla<:.  chaps,  jaws.    Sec  Check. 

Chump.— Chunk.  A  log  of  wood, 
the  thick  end  of  anything,  a  lunm.  See 
Cob. 

Church.  The  derivation  from  rwpmrtSv, 
the  Lor(i".s  house,  has  been  impugned 
because  it  is  not  understood  liova  Gredc 
term  should  have  made  its  way  among 
Gothic  nations.  1 1  is  certain,  however,  that 
■wBidt<ii  was  nsed  in  the  sense  of  churdi. 
The  canon  of  the  sixth  Council  prescribes, 
— *iri  ov  Itl  iv  roif  cvptacoTc,  i|  Iv  rolf  inXf- 
^ait  tAq  Xfyo/tivac  dyairag  mulv,*  And 

Zonaras  in  commenting  on  tlie  pessage 

says  that  the  name  of  rvpioroi'  h  fre- 
quently found  in  the  sense  of  a  church, 
although  only  tliis  canon  directly  dis- 
tinguishes 'iKKXijnia  and  KVptaKor,  *  but  I 
tliink,'  he  adds,  *  that  the  i  is  not  there 
QWd  disjunctively,  but  by  way  of  explan- 
ation.'— Quoted  by  Max  Miiller  in  Times 
Newsp.  As  AS.  cyrice  is  confessedly  the 
very  form  to  which  the  Greek  would 
have  given  rise,  it  is  carrying  scruples  to 
an  eztxavagant  length  to  doubt  the  iden- 


tity of  the  two  words,  because  we  do  not 

know  how  the  Greek  name  CUOe  to  be 
employed  instead  of  the  Latin  equivalent 
dominkum^  whence  Ir.  domUuMch^  a 
church. 

Churl.  AS.  ceorl^  a  man,  countryman, 
husbandman.  ON.  karl^  a  man,  male 
person,  an  old  man.  Du.  katrU,  a  man, 

a  husband,  a  rustic ;  G.  kerl,  a  fellow. 

Churn,  on,  kjartti,  a  kern,  the  kernel, 
pith,  marrow,  flower,  or  choice  part  of  a 
thing  ;  whence  ON.  kimay  Fris.  kernjfHy 
to  cnum,  i.  e.  to  separate  the  kernel  of 
the  milk,  or,  as  Epkema  explains  it,  to 
cause  the  milk  to  grain,  to  form  grains  of 
butter.  Da.  dial,  kiornc,  to  separate  the 
grains  of  barley  from  the  chaflf.  Somer- 
set k^rn^  to  turn  from  blossom  to  fruit." 
Jennings. 

-old-,  -cis-.  Lat.  cado,  casum  fin  comp. 
-aV/-),  to  fall;  accido.  to  fall  at  or  on,  to 
happen  ;  imckby  to  nil  upon ;  dtekh^  to 
fall  from,  whence  dcciduotts  (of  tieai)y 
whose  leaves  fall  from  them. 

-eide-.  -eiao.  Lat  cadoy  casum  ^ 
comp.  -cldo,  -cisum\  to  cut ;  dteidt^  to 
cut  off,  to  determine ;  incision^  a  cutting 
in  ;  circutncision^  a  cutting  round,  &c. 

(Mdar.  Fr.  ctdre^  from  Lat  siara^  Gr. 
a'mpay  as  Fr.  ladrc  from  I^zare.  Siccra- 
toresy  L e.  qui  cervisiam  velpomarium 
sive  piratiam  &cere  sdant — Charta  A.Du 
1106  in  Mur.  Diss.  34. 

Cieling.    See  Ceilin<T. 

Cincture.  Lat.  cinctura  {cinso^  pp. 
ciiutiiSt  to  gild,  tie  about),  a  girdmg  on, 
thence  a  belt 

*  Cinder.  The  spelling  of  cinder  has 
arisen  from  the  erroneous  supposition 
that  the  word  is  an  adoption  of  Fr.  cendrc, 
from  Lat.  citiiSy  -eris,  dust,  ashes,  with 
which  it  has  really  no  connection.  It 
should  be  written  sinder,  corresponding 
to  G.  sinter,  Du.  sindrl,  sintcl,  ON.  sindr^ 
signifying  in  the  first  place  the  brilliant 
flparn  which  are  driven  off  when  white- 
hot  iron  is  beaten  on  the  anvil,  then  the 
black  scales  to  which  they  turn  when 
cold,  and  the  slag  or  dross  of  iron  o£ 
which  diey  are  composed,  and  from 
analogy  is  applied  to  the  unconsumed 
residue  of  burnt  coals.  Du.  sindel  is 
rendered  by  Kil*  scoria,  spuma  metalli, 
but  according  to  Weiland  sintcl  (as  it  is 
now  pronounced^  is  used  as  £.  cinders 
for  the  re^oe  m  atone  ooaL  The  or^nn 
of  the  word  is  seen  in  ov.  sindra,  to 
sparkle,  to  throw  out  sparks,  a  parallel 
form  with  iyndra,  Sw.  tindra,  to  sparkle. 
In  Germany  Miiuder  is  used  as  a  synonym 
with  siiUtr  for  amitha'  scales  or  Giadcr< 
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See  Tinder.    Olf.  sHuHt  t  llmt  for 

ttriking  fire. 

Cion.— Scion.  Fr.  scion,  cion^  a  young 
and  tender  plant,  a  shoot,  sprig,  twig. — 
Cot.  The  {MTOper  sense  is  a  sucker,  as 
in  Sp.  chupon,  a  sucker  or  young  twig 
shootingt'rom  the  stock,  from  chubar^  to 
sack.  The  radical  identity  of  the  Fr. 
and  Sp.  forms  is  traced  by  Gr.  oi'^v,  a 
tube  or  hollow  reed  (from  the  root  sup, 
sipt  suck),  also  a  waterspout  (sucking  up 
the  water  of  the  sea),  com  panel  wiili  It. 
stone,  a  kind  of  pipe,  gutter,  or  cjuill  to 
draw  water  through — FL  ;  a  whirlwind. 

Ak.  In  Fr.  cion^  Sp.  chubon,  and  E. 
scion  or  sucker,  the  young  shoot  is  con- 
ceived as  sucking  up  the  juices  of  the 
parent  nlant 

*  Cipner.  Fr.  chiffre.  It.  cifra,  krvh. 
si/r.  Originally  the  name  of  the  figure 
nuurldn^  a  blank  in  decimal  arithnwtic. 
Then  transferred  to  the  other  numeral 
figures.  From  Arab,  jz/r,  empty  (Doqr)  j 
sa^a^  to  be  empty. — Golius. 

Obcle. — Circuit.  Gr.  Kfimc,  djpmCy  ^ 
ring,  circle,  clasp.  Lat.  circa,  around, 
circulusj  a  circle.  The  Gr.  rpuroc  differs 
only  in  the  absence  of  the  nasal  from  on. 
kringr,  hn'ftgr,  ?i  circle,  a  r\ng.  In  the 
latter  lai^^uage  kring  is  used  in  composi- 
tion as  Lat  cirtmm*  on.  kringla^  a  circle. 
See  Crankle. 

Circum-.  Lat.  circa^  drcum,  about, 
around.    See  Circle. 

-cia-.    See  -cid-, 

*  Cistern.  Lat.  cisterna,  a  reservoir 
for  water.  Probably  from  Lat.  cista,  a 
cbntylss  onwrMM  from  itevus.  Comp. 
G.  wasserkastcn  (water  chest),  a  cistern. 
On  the  other  hand  a  more  characteristic 
esplanatioii  might  be  found  in  Bdbcm. 
tisttf  dean  (dM  equivalent  of  the  Lat. 
«tmtf),  whence  hstiti^  to  cleanse^  and 

tisUma^  2l  cleansing  place,  a  cistern.  So 
Lat  lucerna,  the  place  of  a  light.  AS. 
ctm,  ernj  a  place ;  dotntm^  a  judgment 
place ;  kkUmt^  a  hiding-place^  ftc.  See 

Chaste. 

CitadeL  It.  cUtadelia,  dim.  of  dild, 
tHiadi,  a  cit3r<  A  fort  buHt  ckse  to  a 
dC]r,  either  for  the  pnrpose  of  defence  or 
of  control 

Oltn.  -otto.  Lat  rftw,  dimm,  and,  in 
the  frequentative  form,  cHOy  to  make  to 
go,  stimulate,  excite,  to  set  in  motion  by 
means  <A  the  voice,  to  call  by  name,  to 
gmrnnwi  or  call  on,  to  appeal,  to  mention, 
to  cry  out   Gr.  cm,  to  go. 

Hence  Incite,  Excite,  Recite. 

OttM.  Lat  tUms^  a  lemon  tree. 
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(ttty.— OhriL    Lat  cMs,  a  citiwn ; 

li-.'i/is,  bclon;;ing  to  cities  or  sodal  l&fe  J 
civitasyli.  cittdy  Fr.        a  city. 

To  Olack.  The  syllables  clap,  clack, 
clat,  are  imitative  of  the  noise  made 
by  two  hard  things  knocking  together. 
Hence  they  give  rise  to  verbs  expressing 
action  accompanied  by  such  kinds  of 
noise.  Fr.  claquer,  to  clack,  clap,  clat- 
ter, crash,  crack,  creak — Cot ;  claquer 
les  dents,  to  gnash  the  teeth,  to  chatter : 
claquct  de  moulin,  tlic  clapper  or  clack  of 
a  mill  hopper.  E.  clack-dish,  or  clap-dish, 
a  kind  of  rattle,  formerly  used  by  beggars 
to  extort  attention  from  the  by-passers } 
clacfi,  clack-box,  clap,  clapper,  the  tongue. 
— Hal.  ON.  klak,  clangor  avium  ;  Du. 
klackeuy  to  strike,  or  split  with  noise, 
smack,  lash  ;  klack,  a  split,  crack,  sound- 
ing blow,  sound  of  blow,  clapping  of 
hands ;  kkuke,  a  whip,  a  rattie ;  Fr.  r/*- 
qi4er,  to  clap  at  a  theatre.  Du.  klap, 
crack,  sotm^  ciiatter ;  klappe,  a  rattle  ; 
klappen,  to  chatter,  prattle.  Bohem. 
klekotati,  to  cluck,  rattle,  babble  ;  klepati, 
klopati,  to  knock,  to  chatter,  prattle.  Du. 
klateren,  to  clatter,  rattle  ;  klatcr-busse, 
klackc-biisse,  a  pop-gun. 

To  Claim.  l"r.  darner,  to  call,  cry, 
claim.  Lat.  clamare,  to  call.  From  the 
imitation  of  a  load  outcry  by  the  syllable 
clatn.  To  clam  a  peal  of  bells  is  to  strike 
them  all  at  once.    on.  tinnitus  ; 

Dan.  klemte,  to  toll ;  Gael.  gl(Xm,  to  bawl, 
cry  out :  glatnbar,  dambar,  Dan.  kiam* 
mer,  Gael,  clamraa,  uproar,  outcry^ 
vociferation.  A  parallel  root  is  sletm* 
with  an  initial  .r  instead  of  c,  as  in  slcish 
compared  with  clash.  Lap.  slam,  a  loud 
noise ;  uksa  slamketi,  the  door  was 
tlammidi  slamem,  ruin,  fall 

Clam. —  Clamp.  —  Clump.  The  idea 
of  a  lump  or  thick  mass  of  anything  is 
often  expressed  by  a  syllable  representing 
the  noise  made  by  the  fall  of  a  heavy 
body.  We  may  cite  W.  dob,  a  knob,  a 
boss  ;  clobyn,  a  lump  ;  LaL  globus,  a  ball, 
sphere  ;  glcba,  a  clod  ;  Russ.  kiuif,  a 
ball ;  Pol.  klffb,  a  ball,  lump,  mass ;  G. 
khbcH,  a  lump,  bunch  ;  Sw.  klabb,  klubb^ 
a  bloclc,  log,  trunk,  lump  of  wood ;  or 
with  the  nasal,  Sw.  klamp,  klump,  klimp, 
a  block,  lump,  clot  ;  o'S.klambr,  klumbr, 
a  lump  ;  Du.  ktotnpe,  a  clod,  clog,  lump  ; 
E.  clump,  w.  clamp,  a  mass,  bimai,  lump. 

The  notion  of  a  lump,  mass,  cluster, 
naturally  leads  to  that  of  a  number  of 
things  sticking  together,  and  hence  to  the 
principle  of  connection  between  the  ele- 
ments of  which  the  mass  is  composed. 
Weaccordingly  find  the  roots  dabfCUmi^ 
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clam  and  their  immediate  modifications 
applied  to  express  the  ideas  of  cohesion, 
compression,  contraction.  Thus  we  have 
C.  I'lo/h'fi,  a  vice  or  instrument  for  holdin;^' 
last,  the  staple  of  a  door ;  kleben^Xa 
cleave,  stick,  cling,  take  hem  of ;  Du. 
klobbct'-saen,  coagulated  cream,  cream 
run  to  lumps  ;  klfbber,  klibber^  klubber^ 
birdlime,  gum,  substances  of  a  sticky 
nature  ;  E.  dial,  clibby,  sticky — Hal.  ;  Sw. 
kIMti  viscosity ;  klMa^  to  glue,  to  stick 
to. 

The  B.  clamp  designates  an)thing  used 

for  the  purposeof  holdingthings  together  ; 
Du.  kiampcH.  to  hook  things  together, 
hold  with  a  hook  or  bacUe,  hold,  seize, 
apprehend  ;  klatiipe.  khxmnWy  hook,  claw, 
cramp,  bu<  kle  ;  klamp,  klatn,  tenacious, 
sticky,  and  hence  moist,  clammy.  To 
tiaau^  to  stick  or  glue.—  B.  E.  dial,  to 
clam^  clem,  to  pinch,  and  hence  to  pinch 
with  hunger,  to  starve,  also  to  clog  up,  to 
glue,  to  dau1>->HaL ;  Du.  kltmwun.  to 
pinch,  compress,  strain  ;  klcni-vogei^  or 
kiamp-vogel,  a  bird  of  prey,  a  hawk.  AS. 
dam,  bandage,  bond,  clasp,  prison.  O. 
klamm^  pinching,  strait,  narrow,  pressed 
close  or  hard  together,  solid,  massy, 
viscous,  clammy  ;  klamt/ur,  a  cramp, 
brari',  <  ramp-iron,  holdfast. 

To  Clamber.— Climb.  These  words 
are  closely  connected  with  clamp.  To 
fiamier  is  properly  to  clutch  oneself  up, 
to  mount  up  by  catching  liold  with  the 
hands  or  daws.  G.  klamffurHf  to  fasten 
with  Giarap-iroas^  hohl  £ut  with  the 
hands  or  daws ;  Dan.  JUatHTf,  to  damp, 
to  grasp. 

In  like  manner  Du.  klcmmcn,  to  hold 
ti^ht,  to  pinch,  kle  mm  en,  klimmen,  to 
chmb.  OE.  clh'er,  K.  dial,  claver,  a  claw  ; 
Dan.  klavre^  to  claw  oneself  up,  to  climb. 
G.  klebm,  to  cleave  or  stick,  Swiss  kt&bem^ 
klebcnt,  to  climb ;  Bav.  klaiten,  a  claw, 
G»  kleUCf  a  bun*!  Swiss  kUtten^  c.  klettem, 
to  dimb,  clamber.  Dan.  klynge,  to  cling, 
cluster,  crowd  ;  klyfit^f  srg  cp,  to  clutch 
or  cling  oneself  up,  to  climb.  The  Fr. 
grimper^  to  climb,  is  a  nasalised  form  of 
gripher^  to  seize,  gripe,  gjasp. 

Clamour.  The  equivalent  of  Lat. 
clamor^  but  perhaps  not  directly  from  it, 
as  the  word  is  common  to  the  Celtic  and 
Gothic  races.  Sw.  klammer,  Gael,  clafn- 
raSf  clambaTf  gtambar^  uproar,  brawL 
See  Chum. 

Clamp.    See  Gam. 

Olan.  A  small  tribe  subject  to  a  single 
chief.  From  Gael,  clann^  children,  de- 
scendants, i.  e.  descendants  of  a  common 
Itncestor.  .w*//^/(thew./ wtqpondr 
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ing  regularly  to  Gael,  r),  offspring,  chil- 
dren. The  same  word  is  probably 
exhibited  in  the  Lat  dientesy  wno  occu- 
pied a  position  with  respect  to  their 
Patronus^  dosdy  analogous  to  that  of  the 
Scottish  clansmen  towards  their  chieC 
Manx-  cloan,  childrcn^dcsccndants;  dkilr- 
ttcy,  of  the  children. 

Clandestine.  Lat.  clandcslinus,  from 
clam^  privately,  and  that  from  celo,  to 
conceal.  The  mot  which  gives  rise  to 
Lat.  celo  produces  Fin.  saiaia,  to  hid^ 
conceal,  whence  sola,  anydiing  hlddoi, 
of  which  the  locative  case,  snlturN,  is  usea 
in  the  sense  of  secretly,  in  a  hidden  place, 
as  the  Lat  dam.  SaMnen,  clandestine. 

Clang.— Clank,— Clink.  These  arc 
imitations  of  a  loud,  clear  sound,  adopted 
in  many  languages.  Lat.  clangor,  the 
sound  ctt  the  tnimpet  \  G.  klang^  a  sound, 
tone,  resonance  ;  Klingen^  togingle,  clink, 
tingle,  tinkle,  sound.  £.  clangs  a  loud 
sound  ;  dank,  a  sound  made  by  a  U^ter 
object  ;  clink,  a  sound  made  by  a  still 
smaller  thing ;  tiie  clank  of  irons,  dink 
of  money ;  Dn.  klank^  sound,  accent, 
rumour. — Halma.  Gad.  gU^Hlgt  tingle^ 
ring  as  metal,  clang. 

Clap.  An  imitation  of  the  sound 
made  by  the  collision  of  hard  or  flat 
things,  as  the  clapping  of  hands.  Dan. 
klapprCy  to  chatter  (as  thq  teeth  with 
cold)  ;  G.  klappen,  to  do  anything  with  a 
clap ;  klip/cn,  to  knock,  to  beat.  Du. 
klappen^  kleppcn,  to  clap,  rattle,  chatter, 
beat,  sound;  kleppe,  klippe,  a  la^e ; 
klip/n\  a  whip,  a  trap,  a  noose  ;  klepel^ 
klupptly  a  stick,  club  ;  Bohem.  klebati, 
to  knock,  tattle,  chatter,  tremble ;  Kuss. 
klepanicy  beating,  knocking. 

To  clap  in  E.  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
doing  anything  suddenly,  to  clap  on, 
clap  up. 

Clapper.  A  clapper  of  conies,  a  plarc 
underground  where  rabbits  breed. — B. 
Fr.  clapier,  a  heap  of  stones,  &c.,  where- 
unto  they  retire  themselves,  or  fas  our 
clapper)  a  court  walled  about  and  full  of 
nests  of  boards  and  stones,  for  tame 
conies. — Cot 

Lang,  clap,  a  stone  ;  clapas,  clap:'/,  a 
heap  of  stones  or  other  things  piled  up 
without  order.  'Pooita  las  p«iros  as 
clapas,'  to  take  coals  to  Newcastle. 
Hence  the  Fr.  clapier^  originally  a  heap 
of  huge  stones,  the  cavities  of  whicn 
afforded  rabbits  a  secure  breeding  place, 
then  applied  to  any  artificial  breeding 
place  for  rabbits. 

The  proper  meaning  of  the  foregoing 
dap  19  simply  a  Uunp»  from  the  w.  dap^ 
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clamp,  a  lump,  nmss,  the  primary  origin 

of  which  is  presened  in  Lang,  clafta^ 
clopOf  to  knock.  Frov.  clap,  a  heap, 
mass. — Rayn. 

Claret.  Fr.  vin  clairel,  vin  cliire/, 
claret  wine. —  Cot.  Commonly  made,  he 
tells  us,  of  white  and  red  grapes  mingled 
tOfpedier.  From  clairet,  soiMwhat  clear, 
i.  c.  with  a  reddish  tint,  but  not  the  full 
red  of  ordinary  red  wine.  Eau  clairette, 
a  water  made  of  aquavhae,  cinnamon, 
and  old  red  rosc-wator.  Du.  khwrit, 
vinum  helvolum,  subnibklum,  rubelium. 
It  cMiarelh. — KiJ. 

.  darioxL— CUoiiMl  Sp.  clarin,  trum- 
pet, stop  of  an  organ.  It.  chiarino^  a 
clairon  of  a  trumpet — Fr.  clairon,  a  cla- 
rion, a  kind  of  small,  straight-tnoo^ed, 
and  shnll-sounding  trumpet.  Fr.  clair, 
iL  chiaro  clear.  Sp.  clarincuio.  applied 
to  animah  having]  bells  in  their  harness. 

Clash.  Imitative  of  the  sound  of  wea- 
pons striking;  together.  Du.  A'/i/sr,  ictus 
resonaus,  Ira^or  j  Lang,  clas^  the  sound 
of  bdb  rung  m  a  volley  to  give  notice  of 
the  passage  of  a  corpse  ;  souna  de  classes, 
to  ring  in  such  a  nuinuer  for  the  dead. 
In  s.  it  is  called  damming.  Fr.  glas, 
noise,  cr>  ing,  bawling,  alsoakncU  for  the 
dead.  G.  klatschetty  an  imitation  of  the 
sound  made  by  striking  with  the  hand 
agahist  a  partition,  wall,  ftc.  If  such  a 
tlow  sound  finer  or  clearer  it  is  called 
kUtsekj  klttsch-klatschl  piUch-tatsch  I 
->thwick-thwa€lc~KBttner.  klatseh- 
k6chse%  a  pop-gun  ;  klafsc/'r,  a  lash,  flap, 
dap  ;  klalscfun^  to  do  anything  with  a 
sound  of  the  foregoing  description,  to 
patter,  chatter,  clatter,  blab.  Pol.  klnsk  / 
plask  /  thwick,  thwack  ;  klaska^,  to  clap  ; 
klask  bicza,  the  cracking  of  a  whip.  It.  chi- 
aji9,fracas,uproar;  Sp.  <:^u^»^<zr,tocrack 
a  whip,  &c.    C^r.  rXajw,  to  clash  as  arms. 

Clasp.  Related  to  clip  as  p'asp  to 
prip  or  gripe.  But  elasp  or  cladse,  as  it 
IS  written  by  Chaucer,  is  probably  by 
direct  imitation  from  the  sound  of  a 
metal  fastening,  as  we  speak  of  the  snap 
of  a  bracdeC  m  a  fastening  that  shuts 
with  a  snapping  sound,  or  as  G.  scAnalle, 
a  dasD,  buckl^  locket  of  a  door,  from 
sdhtaitemj  to  snap.  Du.  gaspe,  ghespe, 
fibula,  ansa. 

Clasa.  Lat.  classis^  a  distribution  of 
things  into  groups.  Originally  clasis. 
Identical  with  ON.  klasiy  Sw.  Dan.  klase^ 
a  bunch,  assembly,  cluster.  Eya-klasi, 
insularum  nexus  ;  skeria-klasi,  s>Ttiuro 
janctara.  Do.  Mei^  globus,  sphanra. 
-Kil. 

Clatter.    From  the  imitation  of  the 


sound  of  a  knock  by  the  syllable  clat^ 

equivalent  to  clack  or  clap.  Du.  kla- 
teren,  to  rattle  ;  klaUrbusse,  as  G.  klatsck- 
bUclise,  a  pop-gun. 

Clause.  Lat.  clausula^*  an  ending, 
thence  a  definite  head  of  an  edict  or  law, 
a  complete  sentence.  From  claudo,  clau- 
supi,  to  shut,  to  end. 

Clavicle.  The  collar-bone,  from  the 
resemblance  to  a  key,  Lat  claviSy  as 
Mod.Gr.  lAtt^',  a  key ;  AmM  r»S  vifumttt 
the  rnll.ir-bonc. 

Claw. — Clew.  The  origin  of  both 
these  words  seems  to  be  a  form  of  the 
same  class  with  w.  dob,  a  lump  ;  Russ* 
clud\  a  ball,  pellet  ;  Lat.  globus,  a  sphere  ; 
gleba,  a  clod.  The  b  readily  passes  into 
an  M  on  the  one  hand,  and  through  v 
into  a  ^  or  «  on  the  other.  Thus  from 
Lat  globus  we  have  glomus  in  the  re- 
stricted sense  of  a  ball  of  thread,  and  the 
same  modification  of  meaning  is  expressed 
by  the  Du.  klauw,  klou7ve  (Kil.),  E.  ch-af. 

Wc  have  explained  under  Clamp  the 
way  in  which  the  notion  of  a  mass  or 
solid  lump  is  connected  with  those  of  co- 
hesion, compression,  contraction.  Thus 
from  clamp,  climp,  clump,  in  the  sense  of 
a  mass  or  lump,  wc  pass  to  the  k.  clamps 
to  fasten  together  ;  Du.  klampe,  klamme, 
a  buckle,  hook,  nail,  claw  (what  fastens 
together,  pulls,  seizes)  ;  klampveg^et^  a 
hawk,  a  bird  with  powerful  talons. 

In  the  same  way  must  be  explained  the 
use  of  the  Du.  kUnme,  kiouw^'in  the 
sense  both  of  a  ball  and  also  of  a  claw. 
The  form  cleWf  which  signities  a  bail  in 
E.,  is  used  in  Sc.  in  the  sense  of  a  claw. 
To  clew  up  a  sail  is  to  fasten  it  up,  to 
draw  it  up  into  a  bunch.  To  c/nc,  to 
cleave,  to  fasten.  —  Jam.  Analogous 
forms  are  the  Du.  kleeven,  klijven,  kleuen^ 
whence  kleuer,  ivy,  from  clinging  to  the 
tree  which  supports  it  In  the  same  way 
is  fonned  the  OB.  <iftt«r,  a  daw. 

Ich  habbe  bile  stif  and  stronge 
And  gode  clivers  sharp  and  longe. 

Owl  and  Nightingale,  369. 

A  diver  or  «fiw  ia  that  by  which  we 
cleave  to,  dew  or  fraten  upon  a  thing. 

With  mvs  he  wes  swa  wnibesete— 
He  niycnt  na  way  get  sawfte?, 
Na  with  stavis,  na  with  slanis, 
Than  thai  wald  dew  UDoa  bis  banis. 

jBtom  in  Jan. 

The  root  appears  in  Lat  under  three 

modifications  ;  clava,  a  club  or  massy 
stick,  clavus,  a  nail,  from  its  use  in  fast- 
ening things  together,  and  davis,  a  key, 
orijTinally  a  crooked  nail.  So  Pol.  kli/cz^ 
a  key,  kluczka^  a  little  hook;  bcrv 
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kiutscki  a  key,  hook,  bond  in  a  stream, 
idendcal  in  sound  and  iK  arlyso  in  mean- 
ing with  the  K.  ch(tch,  a  claw  or  talon. 

Clay. — Clag.  —  Claggy.  as.  clceg, 
tticky  earth,  clay  ;  E.  dtel.  to  dmg  vtclog, 
to  stick  or  adhere;  clagiry^clof^i^y.cledg^y 
sticky  ;  clags^  bogs  ;  Da.  klag,  kleg,  vis- 
cous, sticky ;  klag^  ^^^Ki  mud,  loam. 
See  Clog. 

Clean.  The  proper  meaning  of  the 
word  is  shining,  polished,  as  Lat  nitidus, 
clean,  from  n^re,  to  nine.  OK.  gioMy 
shine,  polish  ;  Gael,  glan,  radiant,  bright, 
clear,  clean,  pure  ;  W.  gidn,  clean,  pure. 
The  word  is  fundamentally  connected 
with  forms  like  the  ON.  glil/a.  Sc.  gli  ity 
to  shine  ;  on.  glittn'r,  splendid  ;  g.  glatt, 
polished,  sleek,  smooth,  pretty,  neat. 
The  introduction  of  the  nasal  gives  rise 
to  forms  like  Sc.  glifif,  glcnt^  a  flash, 
glance  ;  Da.  gUndsCy  glandsty  to  gUtter, 
shine  ;  whence  it  is  an  easv  step  to  forms 
ending  in  a  sim]ile  oaaal,  as  on.  and 
Celtic  glan. 

Olear.  Lat  clarus,  on.  klarf  clear, 
clean,  pure.  This  is  jwobably  one  of  tiie 
words  applicable  to  the  phenomena  of 
sight,  that  are  primarily  derived  from 
those  of  hearing,  as  explained  under 
Brilliant.  G.  klirreny  Dan.  klirrey  to 
clink,  gingle,  clash,  give  a  shrill  sound  ; 
Ir.  glt^r^  a  noise,  voice,  speech  ;  gldram^ 
to  sound  or  make  a  noise ;  ghr-n^ar^ 
glorious,  famous,  celebntcd ;  dear, 
neat,  clean. 

Olaat.  A  piece  of  wood  fastened  on 
the  yard-ann  of  a  ship,  to  keep  the  ropes 
from  slipping  off  the  yard  ;  also  pieces  of 
wood  to  fasten  anything  to. — B.  A  piece 
cf  iron  worn  on  shoes  by  country  people. 
Probably  a  modification  of  the  word 
clout.  Du.  /'/«//,  kluyUy  a  lump,  pellet. 
AS.  cUoty  duty  a  plate,  clout.  A  claU  is 
tiie  thin  plate  of  iron  worn  as  a  shoe  by 
facers.  The  cleats  of  the  yard-arms  are 
probably  so  named  from  a  similar  piece 
of  iron  at  the  extremity  of  an  axletree, 
provincially  termed  clout.  The  clout  of 
iron  nailed  on  the  end  of  an  axletree. — 
Torriano.  ^jniSrilnnr  WObrsham. 

To  Cleave,  This  word  is  used  in  two 
opposite  senses,  viz.  i.  to  adhere  or  cling 
to,  and,  2.  to  separate  into  parts.  In  the 
foimer  sense  we  have  G.  kUbeitj  Du. 
kleci'en.  klijirn,  to  stick  to,  to  fasten  ;  E. 
diaL  clibby^  Du.  kUevig^  klcverig^  sticky. 
From  ^iw,  a  lump,  a  masau  See  Clam. 

2.  The  double  signification  of  the  word 
seems  to  arise  from  the  two  opoosite 
ways  in  which  we  may  conceive  a  cluster 
to  be  composed,  dthtf  by  the  coherence 
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of  a  number  of  separate  objects  in  one, 
or  by  the  divi^n  of  a  single  lump  or 
block  into  a  number  of  separate  parts. 
I'hus  from  G.  kloben.di  mass,  lump,  or 
bundle  (ds  ki«hm  JIaekSt  a  bunch  of 
flax),  ktoben,  kliebcfty  to  cleave.  When 
an  object  is  simply  clefts  the  two  parts  of 
it  Uaxve  together.  Du.  //mt^,  a  cleft, 
klouetty  chaps  in  the  skin,  klouen^  klieum^ 
to  chink,  cleave,  split.— Kil.  The  Dan, 
uses  klabe  in  the  sense  of  adhering,  klove 
in  that  of  splitting.  The  Dan.  MSrar,  a 
tcmgs,  bcwrt  nearly  the  same  relation  to 

lx)th  senses.  Sw.  l^i'ifiva,  G.  kloben,  a 
vice,  a  billet  of  wood  cleft  at  one  end. 
The  desi^ation  may  either  be  derived 
from  the  instrument  bcin;;  used  in  pinch- 
ing, holding  together,  or  from  being  di- 
vided into  two  parts.  Sc.  cloff^  a  fissure, 
the  fork  of  die  body,  or  of  a  tree. 

The  same  opposition  of  mcaninj^s  is 
found  in  other  cases,  as  the  Du.  klmcke^ 
a  cleft  or  fissure,  and  Dan.  kUmJu^  to 
rivet  or  fasten  together  the  parts  of  a 
cracked  dish ;  Du.  klinken,  to  fasten 
together  ;  E.  clench.  Compare  also  Fr. 
nver^  to  fasten,  to  clench,  E.  rivets  and 
E,  riv€f  to  tear  or  cleave  asunder,  rtft,  a 
cleft. 

Cleft.  Du.  klufty  Sw.  klyft^  a  fissure 
or  division ;  a  klufthoU^  doven  wood. 
See  Cleave. 

demnit.— Otemone^.  Lat.  eUnmu^ 

calm,  gentle,  merciful. 

To  Clench.— Clinch.  Sw.  klinka,  G. 
kliftketty  to  clinch  ;  oUG.giikhinkjan,  con- 
scrcrc ;  autklankjan,  to  unloose  (the  strap 
of  one's  shoe)  ;  Bav,  klnnk,  kldnkcleitty 
a  noose,  loop ;  Du.  klinketif  to  fasten. 
'Andromeda  was  aan  rots  gtktcnkett^ 
was  nailed  to  a  rock.  Omklinkcn^  to 
clinch  a  nail— Ualma.  Da.  klinke^  a 
rivet. 

The  word  may  be  c\])1. lined  from  the 
origin.il  klittkeHy  to  clink  or  sound,  in 
two  ways,  viz.  :  as  signifying  something 
done  by  the  stroke  m  a  hammer.  Du. 
klink,  a  blow  ;  dat  was  en  bcw7S  van 
kiinkf  that  was  a  striking  proof,  that  was 
a  Hincher.  Die  saak  is  al  gMonkeMy  the 
business  is  finished  off,  is  fast  and  sure. 
Or  the  notion  of  fastening  may  be  at- 
tained indirectly  through  the  figure  of  a 
door-latch.  G.  klinke^  \  r.  dtmeke,  cling utt 
fCot.),  the  latch  of  a  door,  seem  formed 
from  the  clinkiMjg  of  the  latch,  as  Fr. 
cliguety  a  latch,  trom  cUqutTy  cligueiery  to 
clack  or  rattle.  And  the  latch  of  a  door 
atfords  a  very  natuhd  type  of  the  act  of 
fastening. 

I    To  cnC^pc  To  calL  From  dSi^  the 
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sound  of  a  blow.  Du.  kUpP4Ht  crepare, 
crephare,  pulsare^  sonaie.  2V  hUk  JtUp- 

PeHy  to  sound  an  alarm  ;  klapprti,  to 
dap,  crack,  crackle,  to  talk  as  a  parrot, 
to  tattle,  chat,  chatter,  to  ccmfen;  a 
kiaffen^  to  prate,  chatter,  babble,  to  tell 
tales.  AS.  cUopiatt^  clypian,  to  cry,  call, 
speak,  say.    Sc.  cUp^  to  uuic,  chatter, 

Np  <ncr}'  ajipcl  that  is  fairc  at  iye 

Ne  is  aot  £odc,  wbiil  so  men  f /u/^  or  crie. 

dHUMSr. 

Clerk.  —  Clerical  —  Clergy.  Lat 

chrus,  the  clergy ;  clericus^  Sp.  cUri^y 
OTie  of  the  clergy,  a  clerk;  clereciay  the 
clergy,  which  in  Mid. Lat.  would  have 
been  clericia,  whence  Fr.  clerg^,  as  from 
tUrkiOy  one  admitted  to  the  tonsure,  Fr. 
deHiftn^  derjon.  The  ori^n  is  the  Gr. 
cX^poc,  a  lot,  from  the  way  m  which  Mat- 
thias was  elected  by  lot  to  the  apostle- 
drip.  In  I  Peter  v.  %  the  dders  are  ex- 
horted to  feed  the  flock  of  God,  *  not  as 
being  lords  over  God's  heritage,'  ^ifi  ilc 
carocvpuvan'ic   rmv  KAqpMV.  'neither  as 

having  kndsbqk  in  thle  atr^—WvM 
inR. 

Oleiver.  Commonly  derived  from  d*:- 
Uver^  which  is  used  in  Scotch  and  N.  e. 

in  the  sense  of  active,  nimble.  The 
sound  of  an  initial  di  and  or  cl  are 
eaanlv  confounded.    Bat  the  Dan.  dial. 

has  k/ovtr,  klever,  in  precisely  the  same 
sense  as  the  E,  clever.  Det  er  en  klover 
kerly  that  is  a  clever  fellow.  Klover  $ 
muttden,  ready  of  speech.  The  word  is 
probably  derived  fnim  the  notion  of 
seizing,  as  Lat.  rapuius  from  rapio,  or  Sc. 

qpick  of  perception,  clever,  quick 
m  motion,  expeditious,  from  Gael  gloc, 
to  seize,  to  catch.  The  Sc.  has  also 
diikt  ddk^  tUmek^  Mkt^  eU^k  (identica] 
with  E.  till  tilt),  a  hook,  a  hold,  claw  or 
talon  ;  to  clek  or  cleiky  to  catch,  snatch, 
and  hence  cleik^  cleuck^  lively,  agile, 
clever,  dexterous,  light-fingered.  One  is 
said  to  be  cleuch  of  his  fingers  who  lifts 
a  thing  so  cleverly  that  bystanders  do 
•not  omerve  it.— Jam.  Now  the  oe.  had 
a  form,  diver,  a  claw  or  clutch,  exactly 
corresponding  to  the  Sc  cleik,  cluik^ 
whetHse  perhaps  the  adjecthre  wver  in 
the  sense  of  snatching,  catching,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Sc.  dtik^  cUuch^  above 
mentioneid. 

The  hissart  (bu/zard)  bissy  but  rebuik 
Scfao  was  so  clevtnu  of  ber  chiik. 
His  kgs  he  migbt  aot  lonser  bnifli^ 
Scfao  held  than  at  ane  mat. 

Duabsr  ia  Jun. 

COifV.— Okw.  A  ban  of  thread;  ori- 


ginally from  clod  (extant  in  w.  dob,  a 
hump,  Lat  gi^ms^  a  sphere,  &c.),  a  lump^ 
Hence  Lat.  glomus,  a  ball  of  twine,  Du. 
klomtfit^  LaU  of  yam,  a  ckw.  Sea 
daw.  Clam. 

Click.— Clicket.  Cltfk  represents  a 
thinner  sound  than  clack^  as  a  click  with 
the  tongue,  the  dick  of  a  latch  or  a 
trigger.  It  ia  then  applied  to  such  a 
short  quick  movement  as  produces  a 
click  or  a  snap,  or  an  object  character- 
ized by  a  movement  of  such  a  nature. 
Du.  klikklakken,  to  clack,  click  ;  klilkt-r, 
a  mall-clack;  klikei,  kiiuktt^  a  wicket  or 
little  door  easily  moving  to  md  fro  ;  Fr. 
cliquer,  to  clack,  clap,  clatter,  click  it, 
cliquette,  a  clicket  or  clapper,  a  child's 
rattle,  or  clack  ;  diauel,  the  knocker  of  a 
door,  a  lazar's  clicket  or  clapper. — Cot. 
Rouchi  cliche,  a  latch ;  clichct,  a  tumbril, 
cart  that  tilts  over,  and  (with  the  nasal) 
clincher^  to  movc^  to  stir,  corresponding^ 
to  Kr.  clipter,  to  wink.  Boh.  klika,  a 
latch,  a  trigger,  G.  klinke^  klinge^  a  latch. 

We  have  die  notkm  m  a  mort  quick 
movement  in  E.  dial,  click,  clink,  a  smart 
blow  (Mrs  Baker) ;  deke^  dicky  to  snatch, 
catch,  seize  (HaL) ;  Norm,  dicker^  frap* 
per  nidrmenf  use  perMnne;— Vocwx  as 

Hrni, 

Client.    See  Clan. 

CnUt   AS.  clif,  ttff^  Uttns,  ripa,  rupes  ; 

scoren  clif,  abrnpta  rupes ;  clio/,  clif- 
slanasy  cautes,  precipices,  from  difioH^ 
diafioMy  to  cleave.  ON.  km,  a  deft  in  a 
rock  ;  hanirakli/y  syn.  with  hatnarskarity 
a  cleft  or  rift  in  a  {fuimarr)  high  rod^ 
precipice.  ON.  sksrdy  It  must  he  db* 
served,  is  NE.  scar,  a  diffl  Bav.  siein* 
kluppcHy  cleft  in  a  rock.  Du.  kleppey 
klippe,  rock,  cliff,  cave ;  Da.  klippe,  rock. 
Sw.  doJ.  kUiu,  Uev,  kiiv,  as  Sc.  cleugk, 
a  precipice,  nir';';rd  a<5cent,  narrow  hollow 
between  precipitous  banks ;  OE.  doughy  a 
kind  of  breach  down  Ae  side  of  a  lull 
(\'erstcgan),  rima  nun:'dam  vel  fissura  ad 
moiuis  cUvum  vel  dedivum. — Sonrner. 
Du.  k/oo/y  cleft,  ravine,  deft  of  a  hilL 

Climate.  Lat.  dima,  climate,  rcj^ion ; 
Gr.  cXi/ia,  -roc  (from  cXiw,  to  bend,  sink, 
verge),  an  incUnation,  declivity,  slope ;  a 
region  or  tract  of  country  considered 
with  respect  to  its  inclination  towards 
the  pole,  and  hence  dimate,  temperature. 

Climax.  Gr.  kX(^m4>  a  ladder,  a  fignra 
in  rhetoric,  implying  an  advance  or  in- 
crease in  force  or  interest  in  each  suc- 
cessive member  of  a  ditcottise  until  dMi 
hi-hcst  is  attained. 

Climb.   See  Clamber. 

To  OUadL   See  Clench. 
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-cline.  Gr.  kXiVw,  to  slope  or  make 
slant,  indinc^  bend ;  I^t.  climot  ^a/mm,  to 
incline,  bow.  AS.  hliniau,  OHG.  hlinen^ 
to  lean.  Decline^  to  bend  downwards ; 
rteliney  to  lean  backwards,  &c 

To  Cling,  'ft  stick  to,  to  form  one 
mass  with,  iilso  to  form  a  compact  mass, 
and  so  to  contract,  to  shrink  up,  to  wither. 
AS.  clingartj  to  wither.  A  Sussex  peasant 
speaks  of  a  '  clung  bat,'  for  a  dry  stick. 
*Till  famine  cling  thee' — Shaks.  PLD. 
Umgetiy  klungeln^  verklungeln^  to  shrink 
up. 

We  have  often  obsen^ed  that  in  verbs 
like  clingy  clung,  where  the  present  has 
a  thin  vowel,  the  participial  form  is  the 
nearer  to  the  orif^inal  root.  In  the  pre- 
sent case  the  ohgm  must  be  sought  in  a 
form  like  MHO*  lUmnge^  ktungeliny  Swiss 
lUmngele,  a  ball  of  thread  ;  glungelin, 

Slobiilus'  (GI.  in  Schmellcr)  ;\Sw,'  dial. 
lunky  a  lump  ;  c.  klunker,  a  lump,  tuft, 
clot,  whence  e.  clinker^  a  lump  of  half- 
fused  matter  which  clogs  up  the  bars  of 
a  furnace.  Da.  klynge^  a  cluster,  knot ; 
klvnge^  to  duster,  to  crowd  together ; 
kiynge  sig  ved^  to  cling  to  a  thing.  E. 
dial,  to  cluHge,  to  crowd  or  squeeze ; 
duHgyy  sticky.-^HaL 

Clink.  The  noise  of  a  blow  that  gives 
a  sound  of  a  high  note.  G.,  Du.  klinken, 
Sw.  klinka^  to  sound  sharp,  to  ring.  See 
Clang.  In  imitative  woras  the  same  idea 
is  frequently  expressed  by  a  syllable  with 
an  initial  cl^  and  a  sioular  syllable  with- 
out the  L  Thus  ddnk  is  also  used  for  a 
shrill  sound.  So  we  have  clatter  and 
eluitter  in  the  same  sense  ;  Gael,  gliong, 
and  Y..ghtgU;  Fr.  guincailler,  N  orman  clin- 
taiilcr,  a  tinman.  The  E.  clink  was  for- 
merly used  like  chink  in  the  sense  of  a 
crack,  because  things  in  cracking  utter  a 
sharp  sound.  Du.  UUieke^  rima,  parva 
ruptura,  fissura,  Ang.  clinke. — KiL 

To  Clip.  r.  To  cut  with  shears,  from 
the  clapping  or  snappmg  sound  made  by 
the  collision  of  the  Dfatcles,  as  to  snip  in 
the  same  sense  from  snap.  G.  klip  pen, 
to  dink  \auf-  und  suk-lippen,  to  o^n  and 
■hot  inm  a  snap  ;  klippchen,  knippchen, 
a  filUp  or  rap  with  the  fingers  ;  knippen, 
schmppen,  to  snap  or  fillip  ;  sc/inippen,  to 
snip.  ON.,  Sw.  klippa,  to  clip,  S  w.  klippa, 
also  to  wink ;  on.  kiippur,  B.  dial  clips , 
shesrs.  * 

2.  The  collision  of  two  sharp  edges 
leads  to  the  notion  not  always  of  complete 
separation, but  sometimes  merely  of  pinch- 
ing or  compression.  Thus  to  nip  is  either 
to  separate  a  small  portion  or  merely  to 
pinch,  a  kn^ptm^  to  snap ;  kmiptu^  to 
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pinch.  In  a  similar  way  Swiss  klubetl, 
to  snap ;  kliiben,  klupen^  to  pinch ;  klupe, 
tongs,  claw,  clutch,  pinch,  difficulty  ;  G. 
kluppCy  a  clip  or  split  piece  of  wood  for 
lynching  the  testicles  of  a  sheep  or  a 
dog's  tail,  met.  pinch,  stratta,  dUBCnltf. 
Sw.  dial,  klipet,  to  pinch,  nip,  compress  ; 
klapp,  a  clog  or  fetter  for  a  beast ;  Du. 
kleppe,  klippe,  knippe,  a  snare,  fetter. 

Clique.  Fr.  clique,  G.  klickc,  a  faction, 
party,  gang.  '  Das  volk  hat  sich  in  split- 
ten,  Idnbben  *  und  kiickem  aufgelSset' 
From  V\.T).  klaky  kUky  kliks,  a.  separate 
portion,  especially  of  something  soft  or 
clammy.  Jtcn  kliks  hotter,  a  lump  of 
butter.    Bi  klik  un  klak,  by  bits. 

-cliv-,  Lat.  clivus,  a  rising  ground, 
hill ;  declivis,  sloping  downwards  ;  ac- 
etivis,  sloping  upwards ;  PfwlMs,  sloping 
forwards,  disposed  to  a  thing. 

Cloak.     Flem.  klocke,  toga,  pallium, 
toga  muliebris. — Kil.    Bohem.  klok,  a  wo- 
man's mantle  ;  kukla,  a  hood.  Walach. 
gluga,  a  hood,  hooded  cloak.  W. 
a  mantle.    See  Cowl. 

Clock.  Fr.  clocks,  G.  glocke,  Du. 
klocke,  a  bell.  Before  the  use  of  clocks 
it  was  the  custom  to  make  known  the 
hour  by  striking  on  a  bell,  whence  the 
hour  of  the  day  was  designated  as  three, 
four  of  the  bell,  as  we  now  say  three  or 
four  o'clock.  It  is  probable  then  that 
clocks  were  introduced  into  England  from 
the  Low  Countries,  where  this  species  of 
mechanism  seems  to  have  inherited  the 
name  of  tiie  bell  which  previously  per- 
formed the  same  office.  Sw.  ktedut,  a 
bell,  a  clock. 

The  word  clock  is  a  variation  of  clack, 
being  derived  from  a  representation  of 
the  sound  made  by  a  blow,  at  first  proba- 
bly on  a  wooden  board,  which  is  still  used 
for  the  purpose  of  calling  to  service  in  the 
Greek  church.  Serv.  khpalo^  the  board 
used  for  the  foregoing  purpose  in  the 
Servian  churches,  g.  brett-glocke,  from 
kUpati,  to  clap  or  clack,  to  oeat  on  the 
board.  Esthon.  kolkma  (with  transposi- 
tion of  the  vowel,  related  to  clock,  as  G. 
kolbe  to  E.  club),  to  strike,  to  beat,  kol' 
kitna,  to  make  a  loud  noise,  kolki-laiiti,  a 
board  on  which  one  beats  for  the  purpose 
of  calltng  die  fiunily  u>  meafab  «meiii» 

kluk,  noise,  outcry,  kluceHj  to  fCMund. 

ON.  kliikd,  clangere.  Gael,  dag,  Ir.  cla- 
gaim.  to  make  a  noise,  ring  ;  cloje,  clog, 
a  bell   Swiss  kioJUhm,  kloggen,  to  luiock. 

•  Clod.— Clot.  The  notion  of  a  loose 
moveable  substance,  as  thick  or  curdled 
liquids,  or  bagging  clothes,  is  often  ex- 
pressed by  foimfl  r^reseotJng  the  sounds 
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made  in  the  agitation  or  dashing  of  such 
bodies.  Thus  from  Swub.  Idbpern^  to 
paddle  Mr  dabble  in  the  wet,  or  (oppem^  to 

rattle  or  shake  to  and  fro,  wc  pass  to  lap- 
Perigy  wateiy,  hp^erig^  loose,  shaky,  and 
E.  hppered  (at  nulk),  curdled,  wabbling  ; 
firom  Du.  /oMereitf  to  flounder  in  the  wet, 
to  lobberig^  gelatinous,  hbbii^,  hanging 
loose  and  full,  e.  loblolly^  thick  spoon 
neat ;  from  Du.  slabberen^  slobberen,  to 
sup  up  liquid  food,  to  flap  as  loose  clothes, 
\  or  E.  slobber^  slop,  to  spill  liquids,  we  pass 

to  z.  dial,  slab,  slob,  loose  roud«  and  Dil 
slobbc,  loose  tro\v>LT-,  slops  ;  from  Du. 
slodikreHyO.  sMoiUrn^  to  wabble,  dangle, 
bang  loose,  Bav.  schiattem,  to  rattle, 
scklettern,  to  slop  or  spill  liauids,  we  pass 
to  schlotter,  si/iloit,  mud,  airt,  Schlatter, 
thick  sour  milk,  Swiss  schlott,  ^eschlotter 
(as  E.  slops)  y  wide  bagging  clotnes. 

*  Then  as  the  parts  of  a  loose  substance 
in  a  state  of  agitation  are  thrown  in  dif- 
feieut  directMfis,  and  dius  seen  endowed 
with  separate  existence,  the  radical  sylla- 
ble of  the  word  signifying  agitation  of 
such  a  body  is  applied  to  a  portion  or 
separate  part,  in  the  first  instance  of  a 
liquid  or  loose  substance, but  subsequently 
of  a  body  of  any  kind. 

Thus  firom  Bav.  hppem  above  men- 
k  tioncd  may  be  explained  Fr.  loppe,  hphi, 

a  lump  i  from  Du.  lobbtren,  £.  lob.  a  large 
Innu).  The  origin  «if  etoa  and  eM  is  to 
be  found  in  forms  like  Du.  klixtt'rcn,  to 
rattle,  to  dash  like  hcav)'  rain,  kloterspaen, 
a  rattle,  kloteretty  tuditare,  pulsare  crebro 
ictu  (Kil.),  and  thence  to  clot  or  curdle  as 
I  milk.  Klottermelck,  clotted  in  ilk  ;  klottc, 

a  clod.  '  1  clodde,  figer,  congcler.    1  clod- 

•  der  like  whey  or  blode  whan  It  is  colde. 
I  clodde,  1  go  into  heapes  or  peces  as 
the  yerthe  doth,  je  amoncele.' — Palsgr. 
Apiitt  ^  have  Swiss  khttem^  kUUerm^  to 
rattle,  klotcity  kloden,  to  dabble,  tramp  in 
wet  or  mire,>t/c/,  klod^  Du.  kladde^  a  blot, 
splash,  spot  of  dirt,  lump  of  mud  on  the 
clothes ;  Dan.  klai^  a  spot,  blot,  dot, 
lump,  dab. 

In  the  same  way  Dan.  pludre,  to  paddle 
in  the  wet,  is  connected  with  pUidder, 
mire,  Fr.  bloutre,  and  Gael,  plod,  a  clod  ; 
Swab.  mois^Hf  to  dabble,  paddle,  with 
Fir.  aMMr,  a  dod. 

To  Clog-.  To  hinder  by  the  adhesion 
of  something  clammy  or  heavy.  Sc. 
claggy,  unctuous,  bespotted  tntn  mire ; 
claggocky  a  dirty  wench  ;  E.  dial  dag,  to 
stick  or  adhere  ;  cloggy^  sticky ;  clag 
locks,  clotted  locks  ;  cUgger,  to  cling ; 
Dan.  klagy  mud  ;  klceg,  clammy  loam. 

The  wofd  it  probably  loaned  on  an 
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analogous  plan  to  clod  or  club,  from  the 
dashing  off  of  a  separate  portion  of  a 
liquid  or  sloppy  materiaL  a  kioii/ 
klcck  !  represents  the  sound  made  by  the 
fall  of  something  soft  or  liquid  (Sanders), 
whence  klack^  kleck,  P1.D.  klakk,  a  bl<H, 
a  portion  of  something  soft  and  adhesive, 
a  trowelful  of  mortar,  lump  of  butter, 
&c.  ;  klakkcn,  beklakken^  to  bedaub,  be- 
spatter. Klak  als<^  like  G.  kUck  Of  ladt^ 
or  Sc.  lug,  is  a  blot  on  (Hie's  character, an 
imputation,  aspersion. 

He  was  a  nan  widioat  a  ^tg. 

His  heart  was  frank  without  a  flaw. 

MHG.  niAse  noch  klac,  neither  spot  nor 
stain.  Manx  daggerey^  a  babbler,  mdi- 
cates  the  use  oiclag  to  represent  the 
dashing  of  water,  the  figure  from  which 
the  idea  of  taiUing  is  commonly  expressed. 
Russ.  klokotat,  to  bubble,  boiL  Then 
with  the  loss  of  the  initial  c  (as  in  lump, 
lunch,  compared  with  clump,  dunch)^  Sc. 
laggfry,  miry ;  laggerit,  benodred,  en- 
cumbered ;  OE.  iiiggytt,  or  drablyn  ; 
I'^SSy^  O"*  bedrabelyd,  paludosus. —  Pr. 
Pm.  A  dog  would  thus  in  the  first  in- 
stance be  a  lump  of  something  Mft^'then 
a  lump  or  unformed  mass  in  general 
Clog,  truncus.— Tr.  Pm.  A  Yule-clog, 
a  Christmas  log. 

A  clog  in  the  sense  of  a  wooden  sole 
may  be  considered  as  a  block  of  wood,  in 
accordance  with  It.  weeeoy  a  log,  soccoli, 
clogs,  pattens  ;  n.  klotz,  a  block,  log, 
klotzscnuhf  a  clog  or  wooden  shoe  ;  Mod. 
Gr.  rXfiteWf  a  log,  rtoxapov,  a  clog.  Or 
the  name  may  be  taken  from  the  resem- 
blance of  a  wooden  clo^  to  the  lumps  ot 
earth  which  cl<^  the  Icct  of  one  walking 
in  soft  ground,  m  accocdance  with  Pl.D. 
klunkern,  lumps  of  butter,  f  it.  dirt, /VfVir- 
ken^  clogs  for  the  feet ;  klakk,  lump  of 
something  soft ;  Fr.  claque,  clc^  or  over* 
shoe. 

Cloister,  a  khster^  Fr.  doitrg^  a 
monastery.  Lat.  doMsirum^  from  dakdo^ 

dausum,  to  shut. 

Close,  -close,  -clus-.  Lat.  claudo, 
clausum,  in  cuinp.  -cludo,  -clusum,  to  shut, 
shut  up,  terminate,  end.  It.  chiudert^ 
chiuso,  Fr.  clorre,  clos,  to  shut  up,  close, 
inclose,  linish  ;  dos^  a  fidd  inclosed ; 
dos^  dosed,  shut  up. 

Hence  inclose,  to  shut  in ;  foreclost^ 
from  Fr.  Jors^  without,  to  close  against 
one. 

Closbe.  The  game  called  ninepins, 
forbidden  by  17  Ed.  IV.  Du.  khs,  a  ball, 
bowl  ;  klos-bane,  a  skittle-ground  ;  klos- 
sen,  to  play  at  bowls* 

Caotto.—Cloths^  AS.        doth,  ^/(Z* 
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ihas^  clothes  ;  G.  kleid^  ON.  kladiy  a  gar- 
ment Properly  that  which  covers  and 
keeps  one  warm.  W.  cfyd,  wann,  shel- 
tered ;  lie  (-/yd,  a  warm  place ;  dillad 
clydion^  warm  clothes  {dillad,  clothes). 
Imf.  JUttf  •heltered ;  Ir.  cludaim^  to  cover 
up  warm,  to  cherish,  nourish  ;  cludtulh,  a 
cover  or  coverture ;  GaeL  clumhar^  clulk 
mkor^  murm,  theltmd ;  dmikai^  ebi^ 
0Udaich,  clothe,  make  warm. 

Cloud.  Correctly  explained  by  Som- 
ner  as  clodded  vapours,  vapotirs  drawn 
into  clods  or  sepMBte  masses. 

Vapoan  trUdi  aoir  themselves  consort 
In  several  parts,  and  closely  do  conspire, 
Clumpered  in  balls  of  clouds. — More  in  R. 

ODu.  clot,  a  clod,  cioie.  a  cloud  ;  '  eene 
vurige  cMt*  a  fiery  doud. — ^Ddfoitrie. 

Jt.  zolla,  clod,  lump  of  earth  ;  zolla  dclT 
aria^  the  thick  and  scattered  clouds  in 
the  air. — FL 

So  also  from  Fr.  matte,  motte,  a  clod 
or  clot,  del  matton/,  a  curdled  sky,  a  sky 
fuU  of  small  curdled  clouds. — Cot.  Clow- 
dysy  clods.— Coventry  Mysteries  in  Hal. 

Clout.  AS.  chit,  a  patch.  The  pri- 
mary sense  is  a  blow,  as  when  we  speak 
of  a  dout  on  the  head.  Do.  klotsen,  to 
strike.  Then  applied  to  a  lump  of  mate- 
rial clapped  on  or  hastily  applied  to  mend 
a  breacn.  In  the  same  way  E.  botch,  to 
mend  clumsily, from  'Dyx.botsen,  to  strike  ; 
K.  cobble,  in  the  same  scDse^  from  w. «0^, 

E.  cob,  to  strike. 

Cloye.  I.  A  kind  of  spice  resembling 
little  nails.  Du.  naegcl,  kruyd-naegel 
(kruyd  =  spice)  \  G.  ndzeUiH^  nelke  (dim. 
of  nagtl^  a  naO) ;  It  CModo  cU  girofauoy 
Fr.  cfou  dc  s^rqfle,  Sp.  clav0  di  osptdas, 
from  Lat.  clavus,  a  nail 

3.  A  dHnon  of  a  root  of  garlick.  Du. 
kh^fWy  kltty/kett  hocks;  Pl.D.  kliive, 
klaven;  een  klaven  knijlook,  v..  eine 
jipallc  knoblauch,  a  clove  of  garlick,  from 
Du.  klieveHy  PLD.  kloven,  to  cleave  (ir 
split,  Du.  i/n/v,  a  fissure.  It  chiodo  d' 
aglio, 

Ctovor.  A  pUmt  with  trifid  leaves. 
AS.  clcrfer ;  Du.  klaverj  PiD.  kUvor, 
from  kidveUfXo  clca\  c, 

down.  The  si)^nitications  of  a  clod 

or  lump,  of  thumping  clumsy  action,  and 
of  a  rustic  unpolished  person,  are  often 
connected.  Du.  kloete,  a  ball,  a  lump, 
block,  stock,  also  homo  obtusus,  hebes 
(Kil.),  whence  the  name  of  Spenser's 
shepherd  Colm  ClouL  G.  klolz,  a  log, 
klotzig,  blockish,  loggish,  cqarse,  unpol- 
ished, rustic. — Kuttner.  e.  clod  is  used 
in  both  senses ;  of  a  lump  of  earth  and 
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an  awkward  rustic.  Du.  klonte,  a  clot  or 
clod ;  kloen,  a  ball  of  twine ;  Dan.  Uunds, 
E.  dial,  ettaukf  N.Fiis.  kShm^t  a  clown» 

bumkin. 

As  the  initial  c  is  easily  lost  from  many 
of  tlKse  words  beginning  with  cl  (com- 
pare clog,  log,  clump,  lump,  clunck, 
lunch),  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
dotm  is  identiad  with  bwrn,  and  Houi 
with  lout. 

This  IfiMtixh  cJtmm  isnich  that  you  aemmw 
soffl-fitvoied  a  vliQr.-€idney  in  k. 

To  Cloy.    From  clog,  a  thidc  mass. 

Fr.  encloyer  (to  stop  with  a  clog  or  plug), 
to  cloy,  choke  or  stop  up. — Cot.  A  piece 
of  ordnance  is  said  to  be  cloyed,  when 
somethin;^  has  got  into  the  touch-hole. 
The  same  consonantal  change  is  seen  in 
clag,  clnggy,  sticky,  and  tmy,  a  stidcy^ 
clammy  earth. 

The  sense  of  stopping  up  is  frequently 
expressed  by  the  word  for  a  lump  or 
bunch,  as  Fr.  boucher,  to  stop,  from  OFr. 
boiisclie,  a  bunch,  tuft.  Sw.  klump,  a 
lump,  and  tapp,  a  bunch,  wisp,  are  ;Uso 
used  in  the  sense  of  a  Stopper. 

Club. — Clump.  ON.  klubba,  klumba, 
a  club  or  knobbed  slick.  Sw.  dial,  klubb, 
a  lump,  knob,  clump ;  klump,  a  lump, 
clod,  clot ;  kluvipjot,  a  clul)foot  ;  kiibb, 
a  log.  W.  dob,  clobyn,  a  boss,  knob, 
lump  ;  PoL  klqby  a  ball,  lump,  mass, 
klfbek,  a  bobbin,  ball  of  thiead ;  Rnssi» 
kliib',  a  ball,  clue. 

The  radical  sense  seems  to  be  an  un- 
formed lump  or  thick  mass,  and  the  word 
to  be  of  analogous  formation  with  clody 
cloty  clogy  signiiying  in  the  hrst  instance  a 
separate  portion  thrown  off  in  tiie  dadiing 
of  sloppy  materials.  Fr.  clabosser,  to  be- 
dash (Cot.),  esclaboter  (Roquef.),  idabous* 
ser,  to  splash,  cliboteTy  to  tramp  in  die 
mud  (Pat  de  Champ.),  Rouchi  clapotery 
to  slop.  Gael,  clabaire,  a  blabber,  indi- 
cates the  application  of  the  root  clab  to 
the  splashing  of  water,  the  terms  express* 
ive  of  tattling  being  mostly  taken  from 
that  figure.  Cldbar,  mire,  puddle,  dirt. 
Du.  HMirsam^  clotted  milk  or  cream, 
milk  run  to  lumps.  So  Fr.  caillcbotteSy 
lumps  of  curcL  probablv  from  daboter, 
but  confounded  with  cauleTy  to  cardie. 

G.  klubbty  kluppe,  a  bunch,  clump,  clns* 
ter,  group  of  people  ;  Sw.  dial  klubby  a 
knot  of  people.  '  Das  volk  hat  sich  in 
splitten,  klubben  und  klicken  aufgeloset.' 
— Sanders.  A  social  club  was  originally 
a  group  of  people  mcctmg  at  set  times  for 
society.  To  cM  one%  C(»tribtttioas  is  to 
throw  them  into  a  common  mass. 

Xo  Gluok.   Imitative  of  the  note  of  a 
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hat  ttStsB^  her  chickens.  Du.  ktocken, 
Fr.  glousser^  Lat  gUckn^  Sp^  thfUtoTf 
Ic  coccalart, 

in  conp.         •aAmimv,  to  mi,  dose, 

finish. 

Hence  contMff  CMclusiont  ixcMf^ 
iftclude,  imehuim,  nebuitn,  &c.  See 
^dosc 

•  dump. — To  Clamper.  Clump,  a 
lump  or  ccnnpact  mass,  a  nasalised  fonn 

of  c/ub^  as  clumper^  to  collect  in  lumps,  to 
curdl&  of  Du.  klobber  in  kiabbtrsacn^ 

In  the  suDe  way  Da.  Konti,  a  clod 
or  himp^  Mid  klonteri-n,  to  curdle,  arc 
the  nasalised  forms  of  klottey  a  clod  or 
clot,  and  klottereity  to  curdle.  The  no- 
tion of  a  detached  mass  may  arise  either 
from  the  dashing  off  of  a  portion  of  the 
wet  materiiU,  or  from  the  shaking  into 
protuberances  of  the  liquid  sur&ce ;  and 
the  idea  of  multifarious  agitation  may  be 
expressed,  not  so  much  by  direct  imita- 
tlMl  of  die  actual  noise,  as  metaphorically 
by  the  figure  of  a  broken  sound.  Min:. 
Juumpem^  G.  klimpcrn,  to  gingle,  strum 
on  an  instrument  When  a  frequentative 
fHrm  is  thus  used  to  signify  multifarious 
agitation  or  broken  movement  the  radical 
syllable  naturally  expresses  a  single  cle- 
ment of  the  complex  action.  Hence  a 
frequent  connection  between  words  si;j;- 
nifying  a  blow  and  the  dashing  of  liquids. 
Compare  PLD.  piatUUm^  to  paddle  or 
dabble,  with  E,  piad  or  piod^  to  tread 
heavily.  Fr.  clabosser^  esclaboier^  to 
splash  ;  Champ,  cliboter^  to  tramp.  Fr. 
^opin-chpan  represents  the  heavy  tread  of 
one  hobblmg  along  ;  eloper^  chpincr^  to 
limp,  differing  only  in  the  absence  of  the 
nattu  form  b.  Humpy  to  tramp.  Hence 
clumpfrSy  Du.  klotitpoi,  \\of)dcn  shoes, 
Sw.  diaL  klampy  a  clog  for  an 
anrnial,  wooden  sole,  lump  of  sot  mate- 
rial, ball  of  snow  on  horse  s  foot ;  klampa, 
to  clump  or  tramp  with  heavy  shoes,  to 
ball  as  snow.  Analogous  forms  with  a 
final  nt  instead  of  m6  are  P1.D.  klunty 
Du.  klont€y  a  clod  or  lump,  E.  dial,  cbint- 
ity  a  clod  ;  ciuHttty  cloinUTy  Pl.U.  klunt- 
UHy  kltmsm,  to  tramp  or  tread  heavily. 

*  Clumsy.  TTic  sense  of  awkw.ird, 
unhandy,  might  be  reached  from  dump, 
a  hraip,  Uirmq^  the  senses  of  lumpish, 
blockish,  unfitthkmed,  ill-made  ;  as  from 
Da.  kloHty  ktodSy  a  block,  log,  klontety 
kUtduty  unhandy,  awkward,  or  from  Sw. 

hSuui^t  a  huBp^  kkm^,  dnoqr.  11.B. 


clumpishy    awkward,    unwieldy ;  B.K« 

clunchy,  thick  and  clumsy. — Hal.  But 
the  word  is  more  probably  connected 
with  Ol.  dnmpsty  benombed  vHh  ccM. 
— Cot.  in  V.  havi.  Clumsydy  cviratus.— 
Cath.  Ang.  *  Thou  clomse$t  for  cold.' — 
P.  P.  *  Comfort  ye  clumsidy  ether  comelid 
hondis,  and  make  ye  strong  feeble  knees.' 
— Wycliff,  Isaiah.  Lincolns.  clumps,  idle, 
lazy,  unhandy. — Ray.  Sw.  dial,  klumm- 
sifty  klumntshandty  klummcrhamlty  Che- 
shire, cli(sso»n'd  (Wilbraham),  havinj:^  the 
hands  stiii  with  cold.    PLD.  kiamen^ 

Fris.  klomje,  forklomme  (Outzcn),  to  be- 
numb with  cold.  OE.  acomelyd /or  could 
or  ad&mmycUy  eviratus,  enervatus. — Pr,' 

Pm.  *  Men  bethe  combered  and  clommtd 

with  cold.'  A'(>:;i  ciiis  in  Way.  Beklum- 
men  van  kti'd'c,  algidus,  g^lidus. — Teu- 
tonista. 

The  signification  would  seem  to  be 
cramped  or  contracted  with  cold,  from 
ON.  Mtemmay  O.  kUmmtmy'to  pinch,  to 

squeeze,  ohg.  kichkmmity  obstruclum. 
— Graff  in  Klamjan.  MUG.  'wen  uns  ditA 
waneen  sin  gcrumpfen,  riicke  ubmI  arm 
und  Dein  geklumpfetu^ — Benecke.  Pl.D. 
bcklummen,  G.  bt'klomvu'ti,  pinched, tight ; 
eene  bcklummcne  tied,  a  pinching  time. 

•clus-.    See  -dude. 

Cluster.  A  group,  bunch.  From  the 
notion  of  sticking  together.  Du.  klos,  a 
ball ;  kUsse^  if^/te,  a  hall,  a  clot ;  klisgm^ 
to  stick  together  ;  klister,  klustcr,  paste, 
viscous  material,  also  a  duster,  a  clove 
of  gariick.   Sw.  kkaty  a  bunch,  cluster. 

Clutch.  Sc.  cldky  clfk,  E.  dial,  clcchfy 
to  snatch,  seize,  properly  to  do  anything 
with  a  quick,  smart  motion,  producing  a 
noise  such  as  that  represented  by  the 
syllabic  click.  Hence  cleik,  clck,  clcuk, 
cluiky  clukcy  clook,  an  instrument  for 
snatching,  a  claw,  clutch,  hand  ;  to  cleitky 
to  grip,  lay  hold  of,  clutch.  *  Uoi-te  (for 
to)  huden  hire  vrom  his  kene  clokes.'— 
Ancr.  Riwle,  13a  Boh.  kHkatyy  crooked 
inwards  ;  klikonosy,  liooknoscd.  Hesse* 
klotZy  claw.  Compare  Swiss  klupc,  claws, 
tongs,  fingers  (familiar),  from  %lup<ny  to 
clip  or  pinch. 

Clutter.    Variation  of  clatter,  a  noise. 

Clyster.  Fr.  clysUrey  Gr.  tcAvar^fi, 
from  cXi'Cw,  to  wash^  to  riiMe»  as  Fr.  iavt^ 
mcut,  from  lavery  to  wash. 

Coach.  The  Fr.  eoucker  became  in 
Du.  koetsetiy  to  lie,  whence  koHsty  koti- 
seketty  a  couch,  and  koetse,  koctsic,  kocts- 
tvageny  a  litter,  carriage  in  which  you 
may  recline,  a  coack* 

Coal.    ON.  k^,  a  ktkU,  Hiodust 
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Moeid.  The  primary  sense  is  doubtless 
glowing  embers,  from  a  root  signifying 
to  glow  or  burn.  Traces  of  such  a  dc- 
rivatioQ  are  found  in  Sw.  dial.  Ay//a, 
tSStOt  HinOf  to  kindle  or  canse  to  burn ; 
ON.  koljaniy  a  fircstrrl  ;  T  at.  cah-o,  to  be 
hot,  to  glow  ;  culina  or  coima,  a  kitchen, 
the  place  where  a  fire  is  made.  *  Colinay 
aayt  Varro,  'dicta  ab  eo  quod  ibi  eoiekuit 
ignem.'  And  colo,  to  worship,  may  pcr- 
^ps  have  originally  signiticd  to  kindle  a 
fire  §ae  a  burnt-oflRning,  whi)e  the  sense 
of  dwelling^  may  be  a  figure  from  liphtinj^ 
up  the  domestic  hearth,  universally  taken 
as  the  symbol  of  a  dwelling-place.  Sanscr. 
jval,  to  bum,  blaze,  glow ;  jvalaya,  to 
kindle  ;  JviU<i,  <1amc.    Lett.  qufl,'t,  to 

Slow,  to  be  iiillamcd  ;  queUy  burning,  in- 
ammation. 

Coaleace.— Coalition.  Lat.  coalrsco, 
to  grow  together,  to  form  an  union  with 
another ;  eoaUtus^  grown  together,  united. 

Coarse.  Formerly  written  course,  or- 
dinary ;  as  in  the  expression  of  course, 
according  to.  the  ordinary  run  of  events. 
A  woman  is  said  to  be  very  ofdiliary, 
meaning  that  she  is  plain  and  coarse. 

Coast.  Lat.  costa^  a  rib,  side;  Fr. 
«fffl!r,  s.  s.,  also  a  coast. 

Coat.  Fr.  cotte,  a  coat  or  frock,  It. 
cotta^  any  kind  of  coat,  frock,  or  upper 
garment.    See  Cot.  3. 

ChMK.  The  OE.  cokes  was  a  simpleton, 
g\ill,  probably  from  the  Fr.  cocasse,  one 
who  says  or  does  laughable  or  ridiculous 
things. — ^Ttcvoux.  Cocasse^  plaisant,  ridi- 
cule ;  cocosse,  niais,  imbecille. — Hdcart. 
To  cokes  or  coax  one  then  is  to  make  a 
iokis  or  tool  of  liSm,  to  wheedle  or  gtdl 
him  into  doing  someaiiDg. 

The  onVinal  meaning  of  the  word  i*; 
preserved  in  the  provincial  k.t/casch 
(dialect  of  Aix — Grandg.  v.  caca),  a  nest- 
COdc  or  ncscock,  unflcdf^cd  bird,  a  crea- 
ture commonly  taken  as  the  t^'pc  of  im- 
becility and  Ihibility  to  hnposition,  as  in 
£.  gull,  Fr.  niais,  bt'jaune. 

Nescock  itself  is  used  in  a  similar 
sense;  *  a  wanton  fondling  that  has  never 
left  lUs  home.' — Nates.  It.  aicco  (in 
nurser)'  lang.),  an  egg,  a  darling,  and  fig. 
an  imbecile ;  veuhio  cucco^  an  old  idiot. 

*  Oob.— CtobUo.  W.  a^y  a  knock, 
thump,  a  tuft,  top  ;  cobio,  to  knock, 
thump,  to  peck  as  a  hen ;  cobyn,  a  bunch, 
tuft,  cluster.  E.  dial,  to  cohy  to  strike,  to 
throw  ;  cob,  a  blow,  and  thrace  a  lump  ; 
cobnut,  a  large  round  nut  ;  cobstones, 
large  stones;  eobcoals^  large  coals.  A 
is  a  dttmi^  horse.  C0»  for  walls  is 
clay  mixed  with  straw,  from  being  laid 
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on  in  lumps.  Cobber^  a  thumper,  a  great 
falsehood. 

Cobbles  in  the  N.  of  K.  arc  round  stones 
or  round  coals  of  small  size,  in  the  E.  of 
B.  die  sKme  or  kemd  of  fruit  iscaUed  «0r 
or  cobble.  Cohvllstiine  or  chcr>'-stonc, 
petrilla. — Pr.  Pm.  Jo  cobble,  to  pelt  with 
stones  or  dirt — Cleveland  GL 

*  To  CPobbta.— Cobbler.  The  scnses- 
of  stammering  or  imperfect  speech,  stag- 
gering or  halting,  and  imperfect  or  un- 
sknftu  action,  are  often  connected.  We 
may  cite  Fr.  bredouiller,  to  stutter,  and 
Du.  broddeUn^  to  bungle  ;  Du.  hakkelenj 
tostammer,  and  E.  dial  haggle,  to  bungle ; 
Sc.  habble,  to  stutter,  to  speak  or  act 
confusedly,  and  fiobble^  to  cobble  shoes. 

— '  all  graith  that  gains  to  hobbill  schone.* 

Thus  from  E.  dial,  cobble,  to  hobble 
(HaL),  or  walk  clumsily,  the  designation 
may  hiave  been  transfened  to  the  unskilfiil 

mending  of  shoes. 

A  plausible  origin,  however,  may  be 
found  in  Sw.  dial,  klabba,  properly  to 
daub,  then  to  work  unskilfully  ;  klabbare^ 
klabbsmed,  a  bungler.  The  /  in  these 
imitative  forms  is  very  moveable,  as 
shown  in  dob  and  00^,  tempered  clay  for 
Imilding,  and  a  change  very  similar  to 
that  from  clobber  to  cobler  niav  be  seen 
in  Du.  verklomen^  verkomme/m^  to  be* 
numb,  OB.  aeomelyd  or  acltrnmydr-' 
Pr.  Pm. 

Cobweb.  A  spider's  web.  E.  atter-kop, 
a  spider.  Flem.  kop,  koppe,  a  spider, 
kofpen-gespin,  spimic-z,',  hbe,  a  cobweb. 
W.  Pryf-co^ft,  a  spider  (pry/'^grxxh, 
vermin;,  ^e  form  attercop  seems  to 
give  the  full  meaning  of  the  word,  poison- 
bag  or  poison-pock.  The  Fris.  kop  is 
bubble,  pustule,  pock,  that  is,  a  pellicle 
faiflatea  with  air  or  liquid.  7^'  waerkopet, 
the  water  boils.  -  Outzen.  Dan.  kopper 
(pL),  small  pox  hpocks)  ;  kop-ar,  E.  pock- 
arr^  a  pock  mark.  Fin.  kuppa,  a  biwble^ 
boil,  pustule. 

According  to  Ihre.  the  bee  was  known 
by  the  n.ime  of  kopp  in  OSw.,  probably 
for  the  same  reason  as  the  spider,  viz. 
from  bearing  a  bag,  only  of  honey  instead 
of  poison.  The  contrast  between  the  bee 
ana  the  spider  as  ooUectors,  the  one  of 
sweets  and  the  Other  of  poisoBi^  k  one  of 
long  standing. 

Cochineal  Sp.  cochinilla,  a  wood- 
louse,  dim.  of  coemmOj  a  sow,  from  some 


fancied  resemblance.  The  wood-louse  is 
still  called  sow  in  parts  of  England ;  in 
Essex  jvwfcir^.— Atkinson,  when  tho 
Spaniards  camo  to  America  they  tnms* 
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ferred  the  name  to  the  animal  producing 
the  scarlet  dye,  which  somewhat  resem- 
bles a  wood-Ionse  in  shape. 

Cook.  I.  The  male  of  tlu  domestic 
fowL  From  the  cry  rcprcscMtcd  by  the 
Fr.  coqut'licoq,  coquet  uot,  L«ing.  cou- 
ccmricou.  Boheni.  kokrati,  to  crow,  kokot^ 
a  cock.  Serv.  kokot,  the  chickin;^  of  a 
hen,  kokosch^  a  hen.  Lith.  kukti^  to  cry, 
to  howl ;  kmttmtiy  to  cry  as  the  cuckoo 
or  the  owl.  Mag>'.  kakas,  Esth.  kuk,  a 
cock.  Gr.  nra^^c  &»»«£  (Soph,  in  Eus- 
tadi.),  the  bixd  wUcn  cries  cock !,  the 
cock. 

To  Cock^  applied  to  the  eye,  hat,  tail, 
&:c.,  signifies  to  stick  abruptly  up.  Gael. 
coc-shrott,  a  cocked  nose.  The  origin  is 
the  sound  of  a  quick  sudden  motion 
imitated  by  the  syllable  cock.  It.  coccare^ 
to  clack,  snap,  click,  crack ;  coccarla  a 
fmalcuno,  to  play  a  trick,  put  a  jest  upon 
one — FL  Hence  cock  of  a  gun  (misun- 
dentood  when  translated  by  o.  Iuum\  the 
part  which  snaps  or  clicks. 

To  cock  is  then  to  st.irt  up  with  a  sud- 
den action,  to  cause  suddenly  to  project, 
to  stick  up.  And  as  rapid  snapping 
action  is  almost  necessarily  of  a  recipro- 
cating nature,  the  word  is  used  to  express 
zigz^  movement  or  shape,  and  hence 
cither  prominent  teeth  or  indentations. 
The  cctk  of  a  balance  is  the  needle  which 
▼ibfates  to  and  fro  between  the  cheeks. 
The  co^of  a  wheel  is  a  projecting  tooth, 
while  tnc  It.  cocca,  Fr.  coche^  is  the  notch 
or  mdcntation  of  an  arrow. 

3.  A  cock  of  hay.  ProbaUy  from  the 
notion  of  cocking  or  sticking  up.  Fin. 
MkkCf  a  coniform  heap,  a  hut,  beacon. 
A  small  heui  of  reaped  com.  Dan.  iv/^, 
a  heap,  a  pue. 

3.  A  boat ;  wck-nuain,  the  foreman  of 
a  boat^  crew.  It  mm,  euemy  a  cock- 
boat.—  FL  Dan.  koi:,  koi^^i^c-,  on.  kuggi, 
s.  s.  The  Fin.  has  Ikokka,  the  prow  of  a 
vessel,  perhaps  the  part  which  cocks  or 
aticks  up,  and  hence  the  name  may  have 
passed  to  the  entire  vessel,  as  in  the  case 
of  Lat  puppis,  properly  the  poop  or  after- 
part  of  the  ship,  or  of  bark^  a  ship,  from 
ON.  barki^  throat,  then  the  prow  or  fhmt 
of  a  ship. 

Ckwkfrila.    Fr.  eoqtutrde,  a  Spanish 

cap,  also  any  cap  worn  proudly  or  peartly 
on  the  one  side  (Cot.),  i.  e.  a  cocked-hat, 
consisting  originally  of  a  hat  with  the 
broad  flap  looped  up  on  one  side.  Then 
applied  to  the  knot  of  ribbon  with  which 
the  loop  was  ornamented.  In  Walloon 
the  r  is  lost  as  in  Englisb  j  toeMdf  a 
cockade. — Remacle. 


Cockahoop.  Elated  in  spirits.  A 
metaphor  taken  from  the  sport  of  cock- 
throwing  used  on  festive  occasions,  whea 

a  cock  was  set  on  an  eminence  to  be 

thrown  at  by  the  guests. 

Now  I  am  a  frbker,  all  men  on  mc  look. 
What  sbonld  I  do  but  jv/  cod  c»  th<  hoop  f 

Canidt-n  iu  Todd. 

'  I  have  good  cause  to  set  the  cockc  on  the 

and  make  gaudye  chere.'  *  We  may  ..  ' 

make  our  tPk  Umphe,  i.  e.  kepe  our  gaudyes,      ,    ^  " 
or  let  us  setU  the  cocke  on  the  hope  and     •  .\' 
make  good  chere  within  doores.' — Palsgr.      /  /  .' 
Acola-  tii>  in  Hal.    Du.  hoop,  heap. 

Cockatoo.  According  to  Crawfurd  call- 
ed in  Malay  kakatuwak^  which  in  that 
language  signifies  a  vice,  a  gripe.  But  is 
it  not  more  likely  that  the  implement  was 
so  named  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
powerful  beak  of  the  bird  ? 

Cockatrice.  A  fabulous  animal,  sup- 
posed to  be  hatched  by  a  cock  from  the 
eggs  of  a  viper,  represented  heraldically 
by  a  cock  with  a  dragon's  tail.  Sp.  coca- 
tn's^  cocadris^  cocodrillo^  a  crocodile. 
Coiittryse,  basilisctts,  cocodriUus.— Pr. 
I'm.  A  manifest  cocnqfition  of  the  name 
of  the  crocodile. 

To  Cocker.    See  Cockney. 

Cocket. — Cocksy.  Fr.  coquarty  fool- 
ishly proud,  cocket,  malapert.  From  the 
struttmg  pride  of  a  cock.  Coquctcr^  to 
chuck  as  a  code  among  hens ;  to  swagg;er 
or  stro\%t  it  as  a  cock  on  his  own  dung- 
hilL— Cot 

Oodkla.  I.  A  weedamonecom.  Fr. 
coquiole,  Lith.  kukaiatfVfA,  k^i^kqM" 
fiica,  Gael,  cogal. 

2.  A  shell,  shell-fish  ;  cocklesna'ly  a 
snail  with  a  shell  as  distinguished  from 
a  slug  or  snail  without  shell.  Snail- 
shells  are  called  in  N orthamptons.  cocks^ 
in  Lincolns.  ^^ygs^  Oxfords,  gmgg^  or 
gitggleshellsy  Herts  conks,  and  E.  of  E. 
conkers.  Tirol.^(d^i(«/f,an  egg. — Deutsch. 
Mund.  5.  341.  Lat.  ^kiea,  concha^ 
Gr.  KoxXoc,  snail,  snailshell,  shellfish. 

The  ori|inal  sense  is  probably  an  egg- 
shell, wbidl  to  a  people  in  possession  of 

f>ouItry  would  offer  a  type  of  a  shell  pccu- 
iarly  easy  of  designation.  Thus  the 
Swab,  gacken^  to  cluck  as  a  hen,  gives 
rise  in  nursery  language  to  gadtM,  an 

egg — Schmidt,  in  Swiss  Roggiy  gaggi,  to 
which  our  own  country  affords  a  parallel 
in  the  Craven  goggy^  an  egg.  In  like 
manner  Basque  MtoratM^  cittcking  of  a 
hen  ;  koko  (in  nurser)'  language),  an  egg ; 
Magy.  kukoritniy  to  crow,  kuko  (nursery), 
an  egg;  It  coccolture^  to  dude;  eoccc^ 
OMxo  (nursery),  an  egg ;  Fr.  cequiUr^  to 
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cacUe,  to  chuck ;  cogu€f  an  egs^shell, 
shen,  cockle,  wHh  the  dim.  etqtMUy  the 

shell  of  an  eeg,  nut,  snail,  fish. — Cot. 

To  Cockle.  Properly,  like  cog^it, 
goggle^  joggle,  shoggle,  to  shake  or  jerk 
up  and  down,  then  applied  to  a  surface 
thrown  into  hollows  and  projections  by 
partial  shaking,  by  unequal  contraction, 
ftc;  Da.  koSelin,  to  juggle,  to  deceive 
the  eye  by  rapid  movements  of  the  hands. 
E.  dial,  cogglc^  to  be  shaky  ;  cockU^^  un- 
steady.— iial.  A  cockling  sea  is  one 
joked  up  into  short  waves  by  contrary 
currents. 

It  nude  soch  a  short  toekUngwtik  as  if  it  bad 
tMcn  in  a  raoa  wluve  two  tides  iMet,  for  ft  ran 

even'  way— and  the  ship  was  tossed  nhont  like  an 
^gshell,  so  that  I  never  fell  such  uncerlam  jerks 
in  tKf  lifev^Diunpitf  in  R* 

The  ultimate  origin,  as  in  all  these 

cases,  is  the  representation  of  a  broken 
sound,  by  forms  like  cackle,  gaggle,  &c., 
then  applied  to  sigl^  a  broken  move- 
ment, and  finally  a  configuration  of  anal- 
ogous character. 

As  in  E.  we  represent  a  broken  sound 
by  the  forms  cackle  and  crackle,  so  in  Fr. 
we  find  recoquiller  and  recroquiller,  to 
wriggle,  writhe,  turn  inward  on  itself  like 
a  worm  or  a  gold  or  silver  thread  when  it 
is  broken  ;  recoquiller  un  livrc,  to  rumple 
or  turn  up  the  leaves  of  a  book. — Cot.  If 
TMfquilur  stood  by  itself  the  common  ex- 
planation  from  coquil!t\  a  shell,  as  if  it 
signified  to  throw  into  spirals,  would  be 
quite  satisfactory,  but  it  cannot  be  adopt- 
ed without  throwing  over  the  analojgv 
with  the  FInglish  forms  above  mcntionea, 
while  it  leaves  the  parallel  form  recro- 
quiiUr  unaccounted  tor. 

Cockney.  —  Cocker.  The  original 
meaning  of  cockney  is  a  child  too  ten- 
derly or  delicately  nurtured,  one  kept  in 
the  house  and  not  hardened  by  out-of- 
doors  life  ;  hence  applied  to  citizens,  as 
opposed  to  the  hardier  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  and  in  modem  times  confined  to 
the  citizens  of  London. 

'  Ccknay^  carifotus,  dclicius,  mammo- 
trophus.'  'To  bring  up  like  a  eoeknaye 
■  mignoter.^  *  Delicias  facere — to  play 
the  cockney^  *  Dodelincr — to  bring  up 
wantonly  as  a  cockney.^ — Pr.  Pm.,  and 
authorities  cited  in  notes.  *  Puer  in  de- 
liqiis  matris  nutritus,  Anglicc  a  cokcnay' 
— Hal.  Cocktuyf  niais,  mignot. — Sher- 
wood* 

The  Du.  kol-rh  rt,  keukeUn,  to  pamper 
(the  equivalent  of  E.  cocker),  is  explained 
by  Kilian,  '  nutrirc  sivc  fovere  culiua,'  as 
if  from  kaken,  to  cqok,  but  this  is  doubt- 


less an  accidental  resemblance.  The  Fr* 
coquelifur,  to  dandle,  cocker,  fedle,  pam- 
per, HKike  a  ^vant()n  of  a  child,  leads  us 
m  the  right  direction.  This  word  is  \  xc- 
ciscly  of  the  same  form  and  significance 
vs  ilh  docUliner,  to  dandle,  loU,  IdOi,  iedlev 
cocker,  hug  fondly,  make  a  wanton  of, 
[but  primarily]  to  rock  or  jog  up  and 
down  ;  <£M^/niwwr,  the  rocker  of  acradle ; 
dondeliner  de  la  t etc.  to  wag  the  head  ; 
doeUlineux  ^the  same  as  coquelineux)^ 
fentastical,  giddy-headed.  The  primitive 
meaning  of  cocker  then  is  simply  to  rock 
the  crad Ic,  and  hence  to  chcrian  an  infimL 
See  Cockle,  Cock. 

Ck>ooa-nut  Gslled  w€9  by  the  POrtu- 
guese  in  India  on  account  of  the  monkey- 
like  face  at  the  base  of  the  nut,  (romcoco, 
a  bugbear,  an  ugly  mask  to  frighten 
dren.—De  BariOB,  Asia»  Dec  III.  Bk. 
III.  c.  vii. 

-coct.  Lat.  coguOf  coclum,  to  prepare 
by  fire,  to  cook,  bake,  boiL 

Hence  concoguo,  to  boil  together,  to 
digest,  and  fig.  to  contrive,  to  plan,  E.  to 
ameoet  Dwfetie^  a  decoction,  what  is 
boiled  away  from  anything. 

Cod.  A  husk  or  shell,  cushion,  on. 
koddiy  a  cushion,  Sw.  kudde,  a  sack,  bag, 
pod.    Bret.  a  pocket,  w. 

c6d,  cwdy  a  bag  or  pouch.  G.  schote,  pod, 
busk.  It  seems  the  same  word  witii^  Fr. 
cossiy  gvnsH,  a  husk,  cod,  or  pod,  whence 
coussin.  It.  coscino,  a  cushion,  a  case 
stuffed  with  somrthing  to  make  it  bulge 
out. 

Perhaps  the  original  sense  is  simply 

something  bulging,  a  knob  or  bump,  an 
idea  commonly  derived  from  a  word  sig- 
nifying to  knock.  Now  we  have  rr. 
cosser,  It.  rp--<7n\  t o  butt  as  a  nun«  Du. 
kodde,  kodse,  a  club. 

As  in  words  with  an  initial  r/  the  /  is 
very  movable,  we  may  perhaps  identify 
the  Fr.  co\se,  a  husk,  with  Bret,  klos, 
klosefi,  a  box  or  any  envelope  ill  general ; 
M§sen-/;islen,  the  husk  of  a  chesnut. 
Thus  we  are  brought  round  to  the  Du, 
kloss,  a  ball  or  spher^  and  the  £.  cUi, 
clody  and  as  the  latter- appears  hi  Gaelic 
in  the  douUe  form  of  clod  or  plod,  we  find 
the  same  change  of  initial  in  the  S«  cod^ 
pod s  Dan.  pude,  a  pillow. 

To  Coddle.  1. — Codling.  To  coddle^  ' 
(in  Sufiblk  quoddle^  to  boil  gently,  whence 
codliMf  a  young  apple  fit  for  boiling,  green 
peas.— HaL  Codlyng,  fnite,  pomme 
cuite.  —  Palsgr,  A  qurdling,  pomr;  i 
cociile. — Coles.  The  word  in  the  first 
instance  represents  the  agitation  of  the 
boiling  water.    ON.  fMvUa^  abluo  vet 
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lavito,  aquas  tractito  (Gudm.),  to  dabble 
or  fMuidfe ;  Swab.  quaUeln,  to  wabUe ; 

Bav.  kudern.  to  <;uj;^le. 

To  Coddle,  2.  To  pamper  or  treat 
ddkatdy.  Fr.  aukl^  a  castling,  starve- 
ling, whence  cadeUr  (to  treat  as  a  weakly 
chilri\  to  cocker,  pamper,  fedle,  make 
much  of. — Cot.    Lat.  1 1.  cad  llo, 

Pkwr.  eadeij  Bohem*  k»&f  a  whelp  ;  koiiti, 
to  wlielp,  bring  forth  young  (of  sheep, 

d<^s,  cats.  &c.). 

Code. — Codicil.  Lat.  codex,  log,  trunk 
of  a  tree,  a  book,  book  of  accounts, 
the  Romans  writing  on  wooden  tablets 
covered  with  wax.  Codiciflus^  a  small 
tnmk  of  a  tree;  eodieUU^  writing  tablets, 
a  letter,  memorial,  written  composition. 

Cod-flsh.  From  its  large  club-shaped 
bead.  Flem.  kodde,  a  chib. — KiL  In  the 
same  way  It.  mazzo,  a  bunch,  a  codfish, 
masza,  a  club.  One  of  the  names  o{  the 
fish  is  It.  testuiOf  Fr.  /o///,  lioin  hsie, 
head.-— Cot. 

Codger.  A  term  of  abuse  for  an  in- 
firm old  man.  G.  kotzen^  to  spit,  kotzer^ 
a  spitting  or  spawling  man  or  woman, 
also  an  old  caugher. —  Kiittner,  So  from 
lith.  kraukliy  to  croak,  to  breathe  with 
pain,  sukramkelis^  a  croaker,  an  old  man. 
Hind,  kahba^  a  cou^  an  old  woman. 

Ccemetery.  Gr.  Ko\\ir\rr\mnv,  a  place 
for  sleeping  in,  then  applied  to  the  place 
of  final  ve^  a  burial-plaoe,  from  motfdm, 
to  set  to  sleep. 

Coerce.  Lat.  coerceOf  to  encompass, 
keep  ni«  restiain  j  wtcto^  to  inclose,  con- 
finc  ;  nrctus,  close,  narrow,  confini  cL 

Coeval.  JLat  coavus  {con  and  ccvum^ 
duration  of  time,  an  age,  era),  of  the  same 
a;4c  or  era. 

Coffee.  Arab,  cahwn  or  cahiv/,  cofTec, 
formerly  one  of  the  names  for  wine. 
Texeira,  who  wrote  in  1610^  writes  it 
kaodh. — Dozy. 

Goffer.— Coffin.  Gr.  «<J^iw)c,  Lat.  coph- 
inuSy  a  basket.  It.  co/ano,  co/aro,  any 
coffin,  coffer,  chest,  hutch,  or  trunk.  Fr. 
coffre^  a  chest  or  coficr,  the  bulk  or  chest 
of  the  body.  Bret,  kof^  kdv^  the  belly  ; 
AS.  co/,  a  cave,  cove,  receptacle.  Swab. 
kobety  a  basket.  It.  cojfa,  a  p;abion  or 
wicker  basket.  Fr.  cofin^  a  coffin,  a  great 
candle  case  or  any  such  ckMe  and  great 
basket  of  wicker — Cot  Fin.  a 
hollow  case.    See  Cave. 

Cog. — Coggle.  To  coggU  is  to  be 
diaky,  to  rock ;  cogly^  unsteady,  rock- 
in,:,'  ;  corkersomc,  unsteady  in  position, 
threatening  to  tumble  over.— Jam.  .  e. 
dial.  wggUi  kc^U^  kickUt  tickle,  easily 


moved — Wilbraham.  Joggly,  unsteady, 
shaky  ;  to  jogger,  f^gg&t  to  aAake,  to  jog. 

A  continued  broken  sound  is  represented 
by  forms  like  cackU,  gaggU,  and  thence 
cockle,  goggle  are  made  to  signify  inter- 
rupted or  alternating  mov  ement.  Esthon. 
kokkoUatnay  koggalema,  to  stammer.  The 
radical  syllable  cog,  gog,  &c.,  is 

itself  used  to  signify  the  same  kind  of 
action,  or  a  single  clement  of  the  kind 
of  which  the  action  in  question  is  com- 
posed, that  is  to  say,  a  short,  abrupt  move- 
ment (often  accompanied  by  a  click  or 
snap),  and  hence  a  projection  or  indenta- 
tion. We  may  cite  dacl.  gogach,  nod- 
ding, w.iverinp,  reeling  ;  E.  gogmire,  a 
quagmire  ;  to  jock,  to  jolt  ;  jocky,  uneven, 
rough  ;  Fr.  choc,  a  shock,  or  movement 
brought  to  a  suaden  stop ;  It*  coccare^  to 
snap,  to  move  with  a  snap,  and  thence 
cocca,  an  indeniatioii  or  notch,  as  e.  cog 
(Sw.  ku/fgif)f  a  projection  or  individual 
prominence  on  the  drounfierence  of  a 
toothed  wheel. 

With  the  addition  of  an  mitial  E. 
skog,to  jolt,  a.nd  s/togg/i',  an  icicle  or  pro- 
jection of  ice ;  ON.  skaga^  to  project  j 
skagi,  a  promontory. 

1*0  eog  'va  the  sense  of  cheatmg  is  from 
the  image  of  deceivinfj^  by  rapid  sleight 
of  tiand.  Du.  kokcUn,  to  juggle  ;  It.  coc- 
carlamduHo,  to  put  a  tncK  upon  one; 
coccari',  to  laugh  at,  mode,  scoff.  Sp. 
cocar,  to  mock,  make  moddng  or  ridiciu- 
ous  gestures,  to  cajole,  wheeue.  S. 
gabber,  flatter — Sherwood ;  llltingareylia> 
ciar  il  pdo. — Torriano. 

Cogent.  Lat.  cogo  (pcpl.  cogens),  to 
impel,  constrain,  force. 

Cogitation.  Lat.  cogUo,  to  ponder, 
turn  over  in  the  mind. 

Cogniaanoe.  — BeoogniaaiWb— » Ba- 
connoitre.  From  Lat,  cognosce,  cog- 
nitum^  to  know,  arose  Fr.  cognoUre, 
anmaiin^  to  know,  OFr.  cognoisance, 
cognisatice,  coumisance,  knowledge,  no- 
tice, a  badge  or  heraldic  device  by  which 
one  might  be  known. 

ConnaissaMCi  in  a  legal  sense  is  the 
right  of  a  tribunal  to  take  notice  at  eeiff' 
ftisancc  of  certain  causes. 

Again  OFr.  recognoitre,  to  talw  know- 
ledge of,  to  ackno\\  led^'e,  f;ives  our  legal 
recognisance,  or  acknowledgment  that 
one  IS  bound  in  a  certain  praalty  to  tiie 
crown  if  he  fails  to  perform  a  certain  act. 
RcconncuirCf  in  the  military  sense,  to  re- 
connoitre, to  take  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  d[  an  object^  to  observe  it  with 
reference  to  the  way  m  which  it  affects 
the  observer. 
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Ootf.   A  cap  for  the  head.   Fr.  eeiffe^ 

IL  cujfuty  Mod.Gr.  axov^ia.  Apparently 
from  the  East.    Arab,  iufiyanf  a  head 

kerchief. 

Ck>iL  To  eoil  a  cable,  to  wind  it  round 
in  the  form  of  a  ring,  each  fold  of  rope 
being  called  a  coiL  Fr.  cueilUr  uh  cord- 
age^  Ptg.  colher  hum  rofo,  to  coil  a  cable  ; 
colhery  Fr.  cueillir^  Sp.  co^eVy  Lat.  coUi- 
gerey  to  gather.  Sp.  co^  la  ropa^  to  fold 
linen. 

OolL  Noise,  distuilMmce.   Gad.  M" 

eidy  a  stir,  movement,  or  noise  ;  perhaps 
from  goily  boiling,  vapour,  fume,  battle, 
rage,  fury  ;  goiUam^  prating,  vain  tattle. 
The  words  signifying  noise  and  disturb- 
ance are  commonly  taken  from  the  agita- 
tion of  water. 

Ooia.  To  coin  money  te  to  stamp 
money,  from  Lat.  cuneus^  Fr.  coin,  quin^ 
the  steel  die  with  which  money  is  stamped, 
originally  doubtless  from  the  stamping 
having  been  effected  by  means  of  a 
wedge  (Lat,  cufitus,  Fr.  coin).  Coin  in 
OFr.  was  frequently  used  for  the  right  of 
coinii^  money.  Sp.  ari(a,  a  wedge; 
cutio,  a  die  for  coining,  impression  on 
the  coin.  Muratori  endeavours  to  show 
that  the  word  is  really  derived  from  the 
Cr.  uK(liv,  an  image,  whence  the  Lat. 
iconiare,  in  the  sense  of  coining  money. 
So  from  w.  bath,  a  likeness,  4maH  bath, 
coined  money,  MkHt  to  make  a  likeness, 
to  coin. 

Coit.— Quoit.  7^0  coit,  to  toss,  to 
throw.  Of  a  conceited  girl  it  is  said.  She 
coifs  up  her  head  above  her  betters. — 
Forby.  To  eoii  a  stone.— Hal,  The 
game  of  eoHs  or  fwita  consists  in  tossing 
a  metal  disc  (originally  doubtless  a  stone) 
at  a  mark.  I  he  quoit  according  to  Hal. 
is  sometimes  called  a  editing  stone.  CoytCf 
petreluda  ;  coj^fyn,  iwtriludo^Pr.  Pm. 
Du.  (le  Xv/nr  schieten,  certaredisC0{,saxe(^ 
ferreo,  aut  plumbeo. — KiL 

Ctolco.  The  carbonaceous  cinder  of 
coals  left  when  the  bituminous  or  gaseous 
blazing  portion  has  been  driven  off  by 
heat.  Coaks,  cinders  ;  a  grindlc-coke^  a 
remnant  of  an  old  wom-dowa  grindstini& 
Cvlkc^  the  core  of  an  apple. 

All  erthe  may  well  likened  be 
To  a  rounde  appul  on  a  tre, 
That  even  amyddc  haih  a  colke  : 
And  so  it  may  to  an  eggci  yolke, 
For  as  a  dalk  (hollou)  is  ainydward 
The  yolke  of  the  egge  when  hit  is  hard. 
So  is  belie  put  (pit)  as  derkus  telles 
Amidde  the  erthe  and  nowber  elks.— HaL  v. 
dalk. 

Wall  chauki,  germe  de  Poeof*— Graadg. 
Oevd.  g9lkt  yoQc  of  egg,  coce  of  an 


apple  or  an  ulcer.  The  coke  is  the  hole 

guarded  by  metal  in  the  middte  of  a 
sheave  through  which  the  pin  goes  — 
Webster.  Du.  koik^  a  pit,  hollow  whirl- 
pool The  term  colk  or  coke  then  appears 
to  signify  a  hollow,  then  the  empty  rem- 
nant of  a  thing  when  the  virtue  is  taken 
out  of  it  It  may  possibly  be  explained 
from  the  Gael  caoc/t,  empty,  blind,  hol- 
low ;  caochcig,  a  deaf  nut,  nut  without  a 
kernel,  the  coke  of  a  nut. 
Col-.    See  Con-. 

Colander.  —  Cullender.  Sp.  colatfn, 
lie  of  ashes  for  bucking  clothes;  coladero, 
a  eoUauUr  or  sieve  through  whidi  the  lie 
was  strained,  a  strainer  ;  «0^,  Lat.  coio^ 

to  strain  liquids. 

Cold. — CooL  Goth,  kalds,  cold.  ov. 
kalOy  to  blow  cold,  to  suffer  from  cold  ; 
kallda,  fever.  Dan.  kule  (of  the  wind), 
to  freshen,  to  begin  to  blow.  G.  kalt,  cold, 

kiihly  cool.  Lap.  kalol,  to  freeze,  kalom, 
cold,  frost. 

In  Lith,  szaltaSy  cold,  szHtas,  warm, 
the  opposite  sensations  are  distinguished 
by  a  modification  of  the  vowel,  while  in 
Lat.  gdidusy  cold,  caiidus,  hot,  a  similar 
relation  in  meaning  is  marked  by  a  modi- 
fication of  the  initial  consonant. 

The  original  image  seems  the  disagree* 
able  effect  j)roduced  on  the  nc^^'cs  by  a 
harsh  sound,  whence:  the  expression  is 
extended  to  a  similar  effect  on  the  odier 
organs.  Fin.  kolia,  sounding  harshly  as 
a  rattle,  rough,  uneven,  cold  ;  kolia  i/ma, 
a  cold  air  ;  koiian-lainen,  roughish,  cool ; 
ko/is/ttOf  to  become  cold  as  the  air,  or 
rough  as  a  road ;  ko/istus,  making  a 
crash,  shattering.  Esthon.  kollisemiL,  to 
rattle,  make  a  harsh  noise ;  Miift,  a  rack- 
et ;  ko//^,  noisy,  frightful,  ghastly  ;  kollo- 
matSy  a  bugbear.  The  effects  of  fear  and 
cold  closely  resemble  each  other  in  de- 
pressing the  spirits  and  producing  trem- 
bling. The  Manuel  dcs  Pccchds  says  of 
Belsiiazzar  when  he  saw  the  handwriting 
on  the  wan : 

As  he  thys  hande  htgui  to  holde  (bdiold) 
Hys  hcrte  bygon  to  tronk  and  colde. 

Fin.  kolkka,  sounding  loud  as  a  bell, 
then  causing  trembling  or  terror,  ghastly ; 
— iima^  a  cold,  raw  day ; — M&r,  aharui, 
severe  man  ;  —  korpi^  a  desolate  wood. 
Compare  ON.  kald-lyndr^  harsh,  severe 
in  disposition  ;  kallda-^moHy  bitter 
sport  ;  kald-ambr,  distressmg  labour. 

Collar.  Lat.  collare  (from  €9lkm^  the 
neck),  a  band  for  the  neck. 

OollatiOD.  An  entertiumnent  Fr. 
€0lUti0nf  a  repast  after  supper.  It.  eokh- 
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Unmm;  mM£mv,  eoUUOf  an  infennea],  a 
rcfectkm  betwceo  icipilar  meab ;  lireak- 

iast. 

Ck>llea^e. — Collegre.  Lat.  collcga, 
HHiwcd  to  be  finom  UgOy  to  choose,  one 

chosen  at  the  same  time  with  one,  a  com- 
rade. The  radical  part  of  the  word  however 
troatd  be  note  satis&ctorily  explained  if 
it  could  be  regarded  as  the  equivalent 
of  the  ON.  lagy  society,  companionship, 
whence  sam-lag^  companionship,  part- 
nership ;  yi"  A/;;,''/,  a  money  companion  or 
pKirtner,  a  fellow  ;  brod-las;iy  Jisk-lap,  a 
partner  at  meals,  in  hsbingi  &c.  CoUe- 
gittm^  a  collegia  sodety,  corpoiation, 
guild,  the  rdatioitthip  of  one  coUeague  to 
another. 

To  Colleot.— -OoUeet.  Lat.  lego,  lee- 
tutHy  to  pick,  to  gather  ;  colliffg,  -tetum, 
to  bring  together,  to  collect,  assemble. 
Collect,  a  prayer  gathered  out  of  Scripture. 

Oollialoik.  Lat  eoUuio  {collido,  -isum, 
to  dash  or  strike  tQgetfaeO»  the  act  of 
striking  together. 

Collop.  A  lump  or  slice  of  meat. 
From  clop  or  <rtf//>,  representing  the  sound 
of  a  lump  of  something  soft  thrown  on  a 
flat  surface.  Du.  kiop^  It.  colpo,  a  blow. 
Cff^,  a  Uoir,  also  a  bit  of  anything. — 
Bailey.  The  two  significations  arc  very 
commonly  expressed  by  the  same  term. 
Su.  golpe,  a  blow,  also  a  flap,  as  the  loose 
piece  (M  cloth  covering  a  pocket.  I n  like 
manner  we  have  dab,  a  blow,  and  a  lump 
of  something  soft  ;  a  pat  w  ith  the  hand, 
and  a  ^ai  of  butter ;  o.  kUisehy  a  clap, 
rap,  tap,  and  a  lump  of  something  soft  ; 
Sc  to  diadf  to  slap,  to  strike,  and  blady 
Utmd,  a  lump  or  slice ;  to  dgd,  to  dash, 
to  throw  down,  and  dad,  dawd,  a  lunch 
or  brge  piece,  especially  of  something 
eatable.    See  C.ilt. 

CoHow.  —  C0II7.  Smut,  soot.  To 
cohnve,  make  black  with  a  cole,  char- 
bonner. — Falsgr.  in  Way.  Colicd.  be- 
ivlied,  smutted,  blackened. — K.  Horn. 
N.  kola,  to  black  or  smut  with  coal  ; 
kolut,  smutted.— Aasen.  Sw.  dial,  iolnaj 
to  become  black. 

Oolty.  A  shepherd's  dog,  from  having 
its  tail  cropped.  Sw.  kullug,  kollig,  with- 
out horns,  wanting  some  mem^r  that 
oot^t  to  betbeie. — Rietz.  Sc.  lb  toU,  to 
pou  the  hair,  to  snufT  the  candle.  In 
Hesse  a  shepherd's  dog  is  often  called 
MutZj  from  mutz,  a  stamp ;  kullmutz^ 
kullarsck,  a  tailless  hen.    Sec  Poll. 

Colon. — Comma.    Colon  (Cr.  rJiXov, 
a  limb  or  member)   and  comma  (Gr. 
cf^Bff,  a  piece  or  chop,  from  r^xrw,  I 
were  applied  respectively  to  the 


principal  members  of  a  sentence,  and 

the  briefest  divisions  of  which  it  was 
composed.  Jerome,  in  his  preface  to  the 
Prophets,  says,  *  Nemo  cum  prophctas 
versibus  viderit  esse  descriptos  metro  eos 
existimet  apud  Hebrjeos  iigari  —  ;  scd 
auod  in  Demosthene  et  in  Tullio  solet 
neri,  ut  per  cola  scribantur  et  commaki,* 
--N.  &  Q.  Deer.  19,  1868.  The  name 
is  now  given  not  to  the  divisions  of  the 
sentence,  but  to  the  marks  by  which 
divisions  of  the  kind  in  question  are 
separated  in  writing. 

•  ColoneL  Fr.  colonel,  Sp.  coronel. 
Properly  the  captain  of  the  leading  com- 
pany of  a  rcj;iment,  the  Com])an\  at  the 
head  of  the  column.  *  La  conipagnie 
colonelU,  ou  la  colonelU  est  la  prcmiC:rc 
compagnie  d'nn  regiment  dlnfanterie.' 
— Trevoux. 

Colossal.  Lat  colossus,  a  statue  of 
enormous  magnitude. .  Such  was  the 
statue  in  honour  of  the  sun  erected  at 
Rhodes. 

Oolour.  lAt  color,  a  hue,  tint,  ap- 
pearance. 

Colt.  A  younj^  horse.  Dan.  dial,  klod, 
kloit,  a  colt.  Sw.  kult,  a  young  boar,  a 
stout  boy.  • 

Column.^Coloxmada.  Lat  mAwrmu^ 
Fr.  colontu,  a  pillar. 

CkiaiatoM.Gr.  KMfia,  heavy  dmnberi 
opnessive  drowsiness. 

Com-.    See  Con-. 

Comb.    ON.  kambr,  G.  kamnu 

Combe.    A  narrow  valley.    W.  ^fWMS. 

•  Comber.  —  Cumber,  c.  kummer^ 
arrest,  seizur^  attachment  of  one's  goods 
or  person,  rubbish,  ruins,  dirt  of  streets, 
trouble,  distress  ;  Du.  komnur^  homber, 
trouble,  distress.  Mid. Lat.  combri,  ob- 
struction of  the  ways  made  by  felling 
trees  in  a  forest;  combri ^  combra,  a  weir 
or  dam  for  obstructing  the  current  of  a 
river. — Due  Fr.  encombrer.  It  ingom- 
brm^,  to  hinder,  trouble,  encumber ;  i&v^ 
coiiihrcs,  what  has  to  be  cleared  away, 
rubbish,  ruins.  The  radical  sense  is  im- 
pediment, hindrance.  /  comber,  1  let  or 
hynder. — Pabgr.  Gael  cumraigy  cum%' 
raich,  impe<le,  incommode.  Manx  cumr, 
cumree,  to  hinder,  deter,  delay  ;  cumrail, 
hindrance,  stoppage.  The  question  is 
whether  the  sense  of  rubbish  is  derived 
from  rubbish  being  considered  as  a  hin- 
drance or  whether  Ae  development  of 
thought  does  not  lie  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. It  is  derived  by  Diez  from  Lat 
cumulus,  Prov.  comol,^.  heap,  Ptg.  comero, 
combro,  a  mound,  heap  of  earOi|  corr^ 
sfKmding  to  which  we  have  on.  kumblt 
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a  cairn,  tumulus,  barrow,  Sw. 

hummel,  a  heap  of  stones  set  up  for  a 
mark,  ruins,  rubbish.  Again,  a  parallel 
form  with  cumber  mar  be  foond  fai  on. 
kumla,  to  disable  *Var  Aron  s.1rr  ok 
kumladr  mjok,'  Aaron  was  wounded  and 
much  disabled.  Hialmr  kumladr ^  a  bat- 
tered hdmet.  e.  cumblcd  with  cold, 
cramped,  stiffened  ;  comclyd^  acotnelyd, 
acomyrdf  acombrdy  for  colde,  cviratus, 
enervatas. — Pr.  Pro.  Comber ed  and 
clommed  with  coldc. — MS.  cited  by  Way. 
Du.  verkommeUfif  to  be  sti£f  with  cold. 
See  Quinsy. 

Oombine.  Lat.  biui,  two  together  ; 
tombino,  to  join  together  or  unite. 

CombuBtion. — Oombnatlble.  Lat 
uroy  uHtttUt  to  bum ;  comduro  {e»»4tr»), 
to  bum  up. 

To  Come. — Comely.  Goth,  nvimun, 
AS.  ewimaitf  eumati,  c.  komttun^  Du. 
komett,  to  come.  The  Biglotton  also 
explains  the  Du.  komm^  ca^ere,  conve- 
nire,  decere,  quadrare.  Dat  amt  wel^ 
bene  cadit,  convenit,  decct,  quadrat.  In 
the  same  way  to  fall  was  used  in  0£. 

It  nothing  falls  to  thee 
To  nske  fair  semblant  where  thou  mayest  blame. 

Chancer,  R.  R. 

G.  gefalUHy  to  fan  to  a  persoii*s  mind, 

to  please.  In  this  sense  the  verb  come 
must  be  understood  in  the  E.  comely  and 
the  Du.  kpmetiek,  conveniens,  congruens, 
commodus,  aptus. — Kil.    Sec  Become. 

This  application  is  marked  by  a  slight 
modification  of  form  in  the  AS.  cweman, 
beewmuuty  to  plnse,  delight^  satisfy,  c. 
heqwm,  convenient,  commodious,  easy. 

Comedy.  —  Ooaua  Gr.  nif^fiiaj  a 
dramatie  poeih  intended  to  take  off  or 
caricature  jicrsnnal  or  popular  peculiar- 
ities ;  jcwfiucoc,  relating  to  comedy. 

Oeanflt.  Fl".  con/Ire,  confit  (Lat  «wi- 
Jicere,  confcctum,  to  prepare),  to  preserve, 
confect,  soak  or  steep  in ;  confitures^ 
comfits,  iunkets,  all  kind  of  sweetmeats. 
—-Cot. 

Comfort.  Fr.  covrfnrter  {\jaX.  fortis, 
strong),  to  solace,  encourage,  strengthen. 
^Cot. 

Comfrey.  A  plant  formerly  in  repute 
as  a  strengthener,  whence  it  was  called 
kmtbadt  (Cot  in  v.  oreiUe  d%ne),  and  in 
Lat  emuaHdOf  eomfirma,  or  consensu  — 
Didt  Sup.  E.  comfrey  seems  a  corruption 
of  the  second  of  these. 

Comma.   See  Colon. 

Commence.  It.  comiticiare,  Fr.  cnm- 
mcncer.  From  con  and  i  nit  tare  ^  Milanese 
^mnI^  to  begin.  OSp.  c^n^ctmar^  com- 


pezar.    Sardin.  ifummUimai^  ficm  /»- 

com-initinre  ;  Sp.  empeaar^  uom  m4m^ 
dare. — Diez.  Menage. 

OotntnoBt.  Lat  commMteor,  ^wuHhis 
sum,  comtnentor,  to  imaj^inc,  devise,  tO 
meditate,  consider,  remark  upon. 
Oommoroo.  See  Merchant 
Oommodloas. — Commodity.  Lat 
commodus,  oonvenient,  suitable,  advan- 
tageous. 

Oonmiodon.  Fr.  commmndmr,  a  fpo- 

vemor  or  commander  ;  Port,  commenda- 
dSr^  from  whence  the  term  seems  to  have 
come  to  us. 

Common.  —  Commonalty.  —  Com- 
mune.— Commimicate.  Lat.  communis^ 
common,  general,  Fr.  communitas,  the 
having  of  things  in  common,  lUknvship, 
Fr.  cotnmunaut/,  the  common  people  ; 
Lat.  communicOy  to  impart,  give  a  share 
of,  hold  intercotuve  wiui. 

Compa'et.  Lat.  comfiacfus,  thickset, 
firm,  from  compingo^  -actum,  to  j^t  or 
join  together  ;  pango,  pactum,  to  dnve  in, 
fasten. 

Com  pact.  An  agreement ;  compacis- 
cor,  compactuSy  to  agree  with  ;  paciscor,  to 
stipulate,  engage,  mjake  a  bargain. 

Company.— Companion.  It.  compa- 
gnOy  compagnia.  Mid. Lat.  companiunu, 
association,  formed  from  am  and  panisy 
bread,  in  analojjjy  with  the  <^IIG.  gi-mazo 
ox gi-lcip,  board- fellow,  from  mazOytsvsaX^ 
or  leipy  bread.  Goth,  gahlaiba,  fdlow- 
disciplc,  Job.  xi.  i6,  from  hlnibs,  bread. 
Compain,  one  who  eats  the  same  bread 
with  one. — ^Jaubert.  Gloss,  du  Milieu  dc 
1.1  ]"r. 

Compare.  Lat.  comparare,  to  couple 
things  together  for  judgment,  from  com- 
PoTy  equal,  and  that  from  con  and  jter, 
like,  equal,  a  pair.  But  the  meaning 
might  ^ually  be  derived  from  the  origin^ 
sense  of^ the  verb  parare,  which  seems  to 
be  to  push  forwards.  Thus  the  simple 
parare  is  to  push  forA^'ards,  to  get  ready  ; 
se-pararCy  to  push  apart,  to  separate  ;  • 
com-pamrtt  to  podi  togettier,  to  brin^ 
into  comparison,  or  to  prepare,  to  accu- 
mulate. 

OoaqpSM.   Fr.  compasy  a  compass,  a 

circle,  a  roimd  ;  compasser,  to  compass, 
en  c  ircle,  b^ird,  to  turn  round. — Cot  To 
go  about,  ntmi  am  and  passusy  a  step. 
A  pair  of  compasses  is  an  instrument  for 
describing  circles.  The  mariner's  cofn~ 
pass  is  so  called  because  it  goes  through 
the  whole  cnxle  of  possible  variations  of 
direction.  To  rt^m/^jj*  an  object  is  tO  gO 
about  it  or  to  contrive  it 
Oonptttibla.  It  cwMptairtf  Fr.  «MPi> 
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patir,  to  sympathise,  soffier  whh.  See 

Passion. 

CompendiouB.  Lat  compendium ^  a 
saving,  sparing,  shortening,  short  cut. 
The  word  seems  to  be  fonned  in  opposi- 
tion to  (iispendiumy  a  spending,  by  the 
contrast  between  the  particles  con,  to- 
nlher,  and  apart:  an  abstinence 
2om  spending.  JPM^/MfWN^  to  weigh, 
to  pay. 

uoinpeaMkto.  Lat  cBmptnsare,  to 
weigh  togellier  or  out  against  tbe  odier. 

Pendo,  pensum^  to  weigh. 

Competo.  —  Oompetent.  Lat.  pcto, 
to  wt/dt,  to  aim  at,  to  go  to  a  place ;  mn- 

petOy  to  seek  together  for  a  thin;,%  to  com- 
pete ;  also  to  come  or  meet  together,  to 
be  suitable,  to  have  requisite  strength. 

Compila.  Lat  compUo  {con  and  pihy 
to  pillage  :  Sec  Pill,  Pillage),  to  spoil, 
plunder,  to  briijg  together  from  different 
sources. 

Complacent. —  Complaisant.  Lat. 
(ompiaceo,  Fr.  tom^lcdre^  -piaisant^  to 
pfease,  delight,  be  obsequious  to. 

Compleadon.  Lat.  compUxio,  a  com- 
bination, connection,  physical  constitu- 
tion, applied  in  modern  E.  to  the  colour 
of  the  sidn,  as  marking  a  healthy  or  un- 
healthy constitution.  Fr.  comph'xioti,  the 
nwk'ng,  temper,  constitution  of  tbe  body, 
abo  me  disposition,  aflection,  bumoun 
of  tl.L  mind. — Cot. 

Complicity.  —  Accomplice.  Lat. 
compiuo,  to  fold  or  plait  together  ;  com- 
pU»t  Fr.  com^Ua^  one  bound  up  with,  a 
partner  in  crime.    See  -plic. 

To  Comply. — Compliment.  To  com- 
ply is  properly  to  fulfil,  to  act  in  accord- 
ance with  the  wishes  of  another,  from 
Lat  compUre,  as  supply^  Fr.  suppiur, 
iirom  suppUre,  The  It  has  compiere^ 
tm^ire,  compirtf  to  accomplish,  com- 
plete, also  to  use  compliments,  ceremo- 
nies, or  kind  offices  and  oilers. — Fl  1  he 
K.  t»mpfy  also  was  fimnetly  used  in  the 
l.utcr  s(n?c,  as  by  Hamlet  speaking  of 
the  ceremonious  Osric.  '  He  did  comply 
with  his  dug  before  he  sucked  it'  The 
addition  of  tbe  pnposition  shACI  it  also 
an  It.  idiom  :  compire  con  uno,  to  per- 
form one's  duty  by  one  ; — col  suo  dovcre, 
to  do  one^  duty ;  mUafr&mttM^  to  per- 
form one's  promise.  Non  posso  compire 
con  tutti  alia  voltA^  I  cannot  serve  ail  at 
a  time.— Altieri.  Hence  tou^mmH, 
emm^imitiiiL.  obiiniUF  infiffbfs  oomi^- 
ments. 

Comprehend.    See  -prehend. 
Conwadit.  Fr.  cam^adt,  a  diamber- 
ftd^  a  oonpany  that  belongs  to  one  cliani> 


ber,  tent,  cabin. — C6t  Then  applied  to 

one  of  tile  company,  a  chamber-fellow. 
From  It  cajfu-ra,  a  chamber.  Sp.  ca/tU' 
rada  in  both  senses. 

CoiiF»  ooIp,  com-,  oor-.  The  Lat 
prep,  cum,  with,  corresponding  to  Gr. 
ffvv,  takes  in  composition  the  fore- 
goii^  lonns  in  accordance  with  die  or- 
ganic nature  of  the  following  consonant. 
It  signifies  in  general  union  or  united 
action,  and  may  be  illustrated  by  Fin. 
kdkoy  gen.  ko'opi^  a  heap,  the  locative 
cases  of  which  arc  u«;cd  in  the  sense  of 
the  Lat  con,  or  e.  together.  J'ane 
kokoon  or  ie^euOj  literally,  put  In  a  llttqH 
collect ;  tuir-uat  MooH  oritfVflSr,  thqr 
come  together. 

To  CPoB.  To  learn,  to  study,  to  take 
notice  of.  AU-conncr^  an  inspector  of 
ales.  To  con  one  thanks.  Fr.  sa7'oir  {n"^, 
to  feel  tlianklul  and  to  make  the  feeling 
known  to  the  object  of  it 

AS.  cunnan,  to  know,  cunnian,  to  in- 
auire,  search  into,  tr\'.  Gccunnian  hwylc 
M0ra  swi/tost  kors  kcpfdcj  to  try  which  of 
them  had  the  swiftest  horse.  He  cuntwdt 
tha  Jttid  /lis  handa,  he  felt  them  with  his 
hand.  Goth,  kunnan,  to  know  ;  ana- 
kmman^  to  read  ;  gakunnaHy  to  observe, 
to  read  ;  kannjan,  to  make  known.  S\v. 
kunnUf  to  be  able ;  kunnig^  known, 
knowing,  deflfiiL  conning;  Mtma^  to 
kno\v ,  t  I  feel,  to  be  sensible. 

Conceal.  Lat.  c^Jo,  Goth.  Jmlj^m^  OE* 
to  hele,  hiUy  to  cover,  hide. 

Concert.  Agreement  According  to 
Diez  from  concertare,  to  contend  with, 
but  the  exjpianation  of  Calvera,  which  he 
mentions,  is  more  satisfactory.  Tbe  Lat 
has  severe,  to  join  together,  interweave 
(whence  serium,  a  wreath  of  flowers),  and 
tropically  to  combine,  compose,  contrive. 
The  compound  conserert  is  used  much  in 
the  same  sense,  to  unite  together  in  ac- 
tion ;  conserert  strmonem,  to  join  in 
speech ;  ctmuriw,  a  joining  together. 
Hence  It.  cottscrto,  duly  wrought  and 
joined  together,  a  harmonious  consort,  an 
agreement ;  constrtare,  to  concert  or  in- 
terlace with  proportion,  to  agne  and 
accord  together,  to  sinj:,  to  tune  or  play 
in  consort — FL  When  the  word  conserto 
was  thns  applied  to  the  accord  of  musical 
instruments,  it  agreed  so  closely  both  in 
sense  and  sound  with  conccnto,  Lat.  con- 
Ctntus  (coMtuSf  melody,  song),  harmony, 
harmonious  music,  that  the  two  seem  to 
have  been  confounded  together,  and  con- 
serlo,  borrowing  the  c  of  co/ue/tlo,  became 
concerto,  whence  the  Fr.  and  B.  concert* 
In  £a^ish  again  the  ward  was  coor 
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founded  with  consort,  from  Lat.  censors^ 
soriis^  partaking,  sharing,  a  colleague, 
partner,  comrade. 

Right  hard  It  wai  Ibr  wigfat  which  dM  it  hctf 

To  rend  wliat  manner  musick  that  mote  be; 
For  all  that  pleasing  was  to  living  car 
Was  there  (OHsott,\l  in  one  harmoneo, 
Birds,  voices,  instruments,  wiodst  waters,  all 
agree.— F.  Q.  in  R. 

Muta  di  violoni,  a  set  or  consort  of  viols. 

Conciliate. — Beconcile.  I.at.  con- 
ciliOf  to  full  or  thicken  woollen  cloth, 
thence  to  bring  together,  to  conjoin,  to 
pxocure.  It  seems  to  be  the  equivalent 
of  Gr.  niMnX^,  to  felt,  from  miXoQt  wool, 
fUt,  as  in  so  many  other  instances  where 
p  and  c  <Nr  k  replace  each  other. 

Conclave.  Lat.  c/t77'/s,  key  ;  coin  lave, 
an  apartmcnl  under  luck  and  key  ;  hence 
a  party  or  council  meeting  and  ddiberat- 
ing  m  such  an  apartment  or  in  guarded 
privacy* 

Coneord.  Lat.  ecvy  eordisy  heart ;  con- 
cordiOy  union  of  hearts,  agreement,  and 
fig.  agreement  of  notes,  harmony. 

Concubine.  Lat.  coniubina^  from 
MH€9im^,  to  lie  down  together.   Ct  Gr. 

irnp'troirir.  Clevel.  /tJJ'fit's/iU\ 

Condign-.    Lat  tft^us,  condi^nuSf 
fitting,  worthy. 
Condiaunth  Lat  ^I0in^,-ffirr,toseason 

meat 

Condition.  Lat.  condoy  conditunu,  to 
set  together,  to  lay  up  in  store,  to  arrange, 
dispose,  establish  ;  conditio,  the  putting 
together,  the  nature,  condition  or  cir- 
cumstances of  a  thing. 

Conduit.  Fr.  cotiduire,  -di/if,  to  con- 
duct, lead ;  conduit,  a  watercourse,  a 
gutter  or  trench  whereby  water  is  led  to 
a  place.   Sec  -duce. 

Cone.  \. At.,  con  us.  Gr.  itwroc,  a  cone, 
a  spinning  top,  tir-cone^  pine-tree,  pitch. 

CO&07.  Lat  euniculuSj  It  amiglio, 
Fr.  conil,  connir,  Du.  konijn,  G.  kittsi^ele, 
kuiuU  (KiL),  kunigcL  kuni^in  (Dief.^, 
ON.  JHrntftFTf  w.  ewmnjg^.  The  name  is 
said  by  Pliny  and  other  writers  to  be 
originally  Spanish,  and  through  the  L.Ttin 
it  seems  to  have  spread  to  the  Germanic 
and  Celtic  stocks.  In  several  of  the 
forms  above  cited  the  name  seems  to 
signify  king  or  little  king,  and  thus  was 
translated  mto  Boh.  kraljk,  a  prince  or 
little  king,  also  a  rabUt  or  coney.  See 
Dief.  Orig.  Eur.  308. 

Confection.  Lat  conficio,  -/ectufn,  to 
get  togetlier,  compose,  prepare,  work; 
eonfcctio,  a  preparation. 

Confess.  Lat /ateor^fasiumt  conJUcor^ 


CONSTABLE 

'fessuntj  to  acknowledge^  wnm,  cooSeaa, 
to  manifest 

OongoaL  Lat/v/w,  frost,  severe  cdd; 
congi'lo,  to  become  solidified  fay  the  action 

of  cold. 

Conglomerate.  Lat.  globus  (corre-  • 
spending  to  S.  ^a^,  a  bafi,  thick  round 

body  ;  glomus,  a  ball  of  thread  ;  glonwro, 
conglotmro,  to  roll  or  heap  up  into  a 
mass. 

Congmity. — ^fiuMmgruous.  Lat.  con- 
gruo,  to  come  together,  to  happen  at  the 
same  time,  to  accord ;  congruus,  suitable, 
agreeing,  fit. 

Conjugal.  Lat.  cotijit.r,  -Jitgis,  a  con- 
sort, husband  or  wife,  properly  perhaps 
a  yoke-fidlow,  fitmi  jugum,  a  yoke  ;  but 
ultimately  from  J ungo,  to '}o\n. 

Conjure.  Lat.  jurare,  to  swear;  con- 
jurats,  to  combine  together  by  an  oaih, 
but  in  the  b.  application  to  bind  by 
an  oath,  to  call  upon  some  one  by  the 
roost  binding  sanctions,  hence  (with  the 
accent  on  the  first  syllable)  to  cdnjure,  to 
use  enchantments,  to  exorcise  the  super- 
natural powers,  and  ultirn.itcly  to  use 
juggling  tricks  or  sleight  of  hand. 

Connive.  Lat  conniveo,  "nixt,  to 
wink  with  the  eyes,  to  take  no  notice  of ; 
ttictOf  to  wink ;  niare  manu,  to  beckon 
with  the  hand.  o.  niekm^  Du.  kniekm, 
to  nod,  to  wink.  For  tlic  relation  between 
nico  or  nicto  and  ni't  io  comp.  nix,  ni^is, 
snow.  The  ultimate  root  is  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  sound  of  a  snap  or  crack 
by  the  syllable  knick,  knip.  c.  knicken, 
Du.  knippcn,  to  snap,  crack.  The  term 
is  then  applied  to  any  short  sharp  move- 
ment. Met  de  oogen  knippen,  knipoogm^ 
to  wink  or  twinkle  with  the  eyes. 

Conqueror.  Lat  quarere,  to  seek, 
conquirere,  to  seek  liMr,  to  seek  out,  obtain 
by  seeking.  Fr.  congucn'r,  to  get,  pur- 
chase, acquire,  and  hence  to  get  the  vic- 
tory, to  subdue,  overcome. 

Consider.  Lat.  considcrc,  to  observe, 
consider,  reflect ;  a  figure,  according  to 
Festus,  from  the  observation  of  (Lat 
sidera)  the  stars. 

Constable.  The  Master  of  the  Horse, 
or  great  officer  of  liie  empire  who  had 
charge  of  the  horses,  was  called  comes 
stabuli,  the  count  of  the  stable,  coviesta- 
bUiSy  conestabilis^  &c.  To  this  officer,  in 
the  Idxttdoms  which  nnang  up  out  of  the 
ruins  W  the  empire,  fell  the  command  of 
the  army  and  the  cognisance  of  military 
matters.  '  Kigalium  pricpositus  equo- 
nim,  quem  vulgo  Comistabilem  vocant' 
— Armoin  in  Due.  '  Comitem  stabuli 
sui  quem  corrupte  constabulum  appella- 
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wn.'— Greg.  Tnrcm.  in  Due.  'Corain 
COmite  Herefordiensi,qui  secundum  anti- 
quum jus  constabularius  esse  dignoscitur 
r^ii  exercitfis,' — Math.  Westm.  in  Due. 
The  term  was  then  applied  to  the  com- 
mander of  a  fortress  or  any  detached 
body  of  troops,  and  in  this  sense  the  title 
still  remains  in  the  ConitoUe  of  the 
Tower,  the  Constable  of  Chester  Castle. 
The  Constable  then  became  the  ofi&cer 
wbo  commanded  in  any  district  on  behalf 
of  the  king.  'In  villis  vero  vcl  urbibus 
vel  castcUis  quae  regis  subsunt  dominio, 
in  quibus  coastabularii  ad  tcnipus  sta- 
tu untlir/-<-GonciL  Tumn.  A.D.  1163  Jn 
Due. 

Thus  in  England  the  term  finally  set- 
tled down  as  the  designatioci  the  petty 
officer  who  had  the  charge  of  the  king's 
peace  in  a  separate  parish  or  hamlet. 
.  OoustaBl  Lat  effmt^f  to  stand  to> 
gether,  stand  fimily,  to  remain,  endure. 

Const emation.'  Lat.  sterno,  stratum, 
to  scatter,  strew,  throw  to  the  ground ; 
eotuUnu^  to  dumr  down,  and  fig.  to 
terrify. 

Constipation.  Lat  constipaiio  Jifon 
and  ti^Of  to  cram,  pacic  chisdy,  Gr. 

CTti0J),  a  crowding  or  pressing  together. 

Construe. — C<»istruct.  See  Structure. 

OonsnltL  Lat  emsitUf  '■sultumy  to  de- 
liberate, take  advice. 

Contact. — Contagion. — ContiguonSw 
—Contingent.    Sec  Tact,  -tag. 

Contazninate.  Lat  toMiamiw,  to 
make  foul,  pollute,  stain. 

Contemn.  —  Contempt.  Lat  iemtiOf 
t»mUmm»y  to  despise. 

Contemplate.  Lat.  contempior  (perf. 
p.  contemplatiis)^  to  survey,  behold  or 
gaze  at  steadily. 

Contest.  Lat.  testis^  a  witness  ;  con- 
testor^  to  call  to  witness  ;  coutestari  litem. 
It  conUstare  una  lite^  to  bring  a  cause 
before  the  judge  for  hb  decision  on  the 
evidence,  to  commence  the  pleading' ; 
thence  It  conUstare,  to  wrangle.  Thus 
the  verb  to  contest  is  older  than  the  noun. 

Contra-. — Contrary. — Counter.  Lat. 
contra,  Fr.  centre,  against,  in  opposition 
to.  Pasting  diroagh  Fr.  into  E.  tneword 
became  counter^  frequently  used  in  com- 
position. Hence  Fr.  encotttrer,  rencon- 
tter,  to  meet,  to  encounter.  Rencontre^  a 
meeting,  a  rencounter. 

Contrast.  Fr.  contraste,  withstand- 
ing, stnlc,  contention. — Cot  It  con- 
tnutrnv,  to  stand  opposite,  to  withstand, 
contest,  wrangle  ;  cc/itrasto, contrast lUica^ 
an  opposing,  contention.  From  contra^  i 
against,  taAHare,  to  stand.  1 
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Ooiitvlv».  Fr.Avmr,  to  find,  invent, 
light  on,  meet  with,  get,  devise  ;  con- 
trour>er,  to  fon^'c,  devise,  invmt  out  of 

his  own  brain. — Cot. 

Thre&h  men  toffclMS 
Thise  thre  sgqrn  Edwaid  aade  a  cpaiiiaMB 
mant— 

Of  lliat  fids  eomtrHMyng  grf  the!  jutremcnt. 

R.  Bruiine  255. 

It.  irovare^  to  find,  invent,  or  seek 
out   According  to  Dies  from  turbare^ 

to  disturb,  to  turn  over  in  searching 
through,  supporting  his  theory  by  the 
OPtg.  /rwKifVBturbare ;  Neap,  stru* 

varc  =  disturbare  ;  controvare  =  contur- 
bare.  But  the  g.  tr,-jT<:n,  to  hit,  to  rtach, 
to  come  to,  comes  very  near  the  notion 
of  lighting  on.  Jemandm  treJUm,  to 
meet  with  or  find  one.  Compare  Sw, 
kitta,  to  hit  on,  find,  discover,  contrive. 

Ne  'seschacent  ne  '%  emoevent 
MaiiOdlcs  br.mz  n.i7.  s'eHtrcfnn'ertt. 

lienoit.  Cbroa.  Norm.  a.  5335. 
—they  stxike  each  odier  with  oaked  blades. 

Contr<^  Fr.  eontrerolle,  the  copy  of 
a  roll  of  accounts,  &c.  Contrerollcr,  to 
keep  a  copy  of  a  roll  of  accounts.— Cot 
Hoioe  to  chedc  ^  accounts  of  an 
officer,  to  overlook,  superintend, r^ulate. 

Controversy.  —  Controvert.  Lat. 
vertOy  vcrsuntj  to  turn  ;  verso ^  to  turn 
about ;  wrwr,  to  be  occupied  about  a 
thing ;  cofttrmnrspr^  to  lit^te^  contend, 
dispute. 

0eiita]iia«7.  Lat  ewttumar,  obstinate, 

unyielding. 

Contumely.  Lat  contutnelia,  mis- 
usage,  insult,  aflront.  Supposed  to  be 
connected  with  temno,  to  despise. 

Convent.— Conventicle.  Lat.  con- 
vcntus,  a  coming  together,  meeting,  as- 
sembly. See  -vene.  In  M.Lat  the  term 
was  applied  to  the  church  or  meeting- 
place  of  the  faithful,  while  the  contempt- 
uous  name  of  wnvmiiemtMm  was  given 
to  the  assemblies  of  heretics.  Conru  ntus 
was  also  applied  to  the  council-chamber 
or  meeting-place  in  a  monaateiy,  or  to 
the  college  or  body  of  monks. 

Ut  gn^es  dufim  Cccnobiomm  pennitterent 
adanan  Deique  ad  laudem  sub  uao  Abbate 

unum  conventum  effici.— Ord.  Vital,  hi  Due. 

The  term  has  finally  come  to  signify  ft 

house  of  nuns. 

Convex.  I..at.  convexus,  vaulted, 
arched  over,  also  hollow.  From  7v/'^, 
vexum,  to  carry ;  but  how  the  sense  is 
attained  is  not  well  made  oat 

Convey.— Convoy.  The  tendency  to 
a  thin  or  a  broad  pronunciation  of  the 
vowels  prevailing  in  different  dialects  of 
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Fr.  converted  Lat.  via  into  veu  (Chron. 
Norm. ;  L.  dei  Roia),  or  twiV,  way ;  and 

the  same  variation  is  found  in  r/ztr/Vr, 
envoyer^  It.  inviare^  to  set  in  the  right 
way,  to  send  unto — Fl.,  and  in  conveUry 
eoitvoyery  It.  conviarty  to  make  way  with, 
to  conduct.  *  Del  ciel  etiveiadJ  *  Tut  li 
poples  de  Juda  out  li  rei  conveUd,^ — L. 
des  Rois.  From  the  thin  Norman  pro- 
nunciation was  formed  E.  cot}~'e)\  while 
convoy  has  been  borrowed  from  a  more 
recent  state  of  the  Fr.  language. 

No  doubt  a  reference  to  Lat.  convehere 
has  affected  some  applications  of  conveyy 
as  when  a  carriage  is  called  a  convey- 
ance. 

Convivial.  Lat.  vivo,  to  live  :  con- 
vivOy  to  eat  or  live  with ;  conviva,  a 
guest,  conviviunty  a  feast. 

Coo.  Imitative  of  the  noise  of  doves, 
formerly  written  crooj  Du.  korren^  kir- 
rtHf  ON.  kurrOy  Fr.  nmcoulery  to  croo 
like  a  dove. — Cot.  To  croo,  crook,  or 
mourn  as  a  dove. — FL   Mod.Gr.  concoir- 

Oook.  Lat  eoquuSy  a  cook ;  coquerty 
to  cook,  to  prepare  by  fire.  The  primi- 
tive sense  seems,  however,  to  be  to  boil, 
from  aa  imitation  of  the  noise  of  boil- 
ing water.  G.  kochcti,  to  !->oil  ;  das  bliti 
kocht  in  seinen  adem^  the  blood  boils  in 
his  vdns.  Fin.  kmokuoy  ku^katay  to  foam, 
bubble,  boil,  swell ;  kuohina,  the  boiling 
as  of  a  cataract  or  of  the  waves.  Mod. 
Gr.  roxXaJw,  to  boil,  boil  with  a  noise, 
bubble.  Esthon.  Mtkiuma,  rauschen, 
b':uiscn,  to  murmur,  roar.  Galla  koka, 
to  boil,  to  cook. — Tutschek.  The  sound 
of  tatding  is  constantly  represented  by 
the  same  syllables  as  the  noi-^e  of  agitated 
water.  Hence  we  may  compare  FID. 
Hkilm^Ui  chatter  orcackle,  v  ma  Mil/ 
for  the  sound  .of  chatter,  with  kakemf  to 
boil 

Cool.  ON.  kuty  kuloy  a  cold  blast  ; 
kula,  to  blow,  to  be  cold ;  ktilborS,  the 
windward  side  of  the  ship  ;  kul/di,  cold  ; 
at  kala,  to  blow  cold,  to  suffer  from  cold ; 
kaldiy  cold.  OHa  ikuclif  a  kskl.  See 
Cold. 

Coomb.  A  half  quarter,  or  measure 
of  four  bushels,    rr.  com^U,  heaped 

measure.  Or  is  it  fr^m  the  JhuJhmftL 
trough,  a  chest,  deep  dish 

Coop. — Cooper.— Cub.  Lat.  afpay  Sp. 
cu^  Fr.  atvt,  Du.  Jkuyp^,  a  tub,  cask. 
Sp.  cuhcro^  a  cooper.  The  Sp.  cuba  is 
also  a  hen-coop.  It.  atbOy  a  couch,  bed, 
coop  or  pen  for  poultry.  Du.  kuyp*  der 
stnd,  the  circuit  of  the  town,  the  space 
confined  within  the  walls;  kuypat,  to 


COP 

bind  casks.  To  coop  is  to  pen  or  confine 
in  a  Mmnoir  qiaoe.  The  OB.  to  ooo* 
fine,  seems  a  diflieRiit  form  of  the  aaaae 

root. 

Art  thou  of  Bethlefaem's  noble  col^ge  free 
StailitiMinf  awd  dwt  IbntwoaldSt  tumpi  the 

CirMcyf  In  a  eddR,  oa  a  nallna  laid. 

Dnden  fal  R. 

Pl.D.  hckubbclt  is  used  in  the  same 
sense,  confined,  pressed  for  room.  Sp. 
enathtTy  to  put  a  criminal  into  a  tob  by 

way  of  punishment,  w.  civb,  a  httt,  pen 
or  cote  ;  cwb-iar.  a  hen-coop  ;  ctt^<iy  a 
dog-kennd ;  cw-^^hmmy  a  dove-cote. 
Dan.  kubty  a  hive ;  kcv£y  a  hut,  hovel ; 
torx>e-kube,  tor^i^c-kove,  a  turf-shed.  AS. 
cofa,  Sw.  kofway  a  chamber.  Holstein 
kuuvty  a  bed  of  poor  people,  a  cot ;  PLD. 
kave,  kaven,  a  small  enclosed  place,  a 
pen,  kalver-kavcHy  swietu-kaveny  a  calf 
or  swine-pen.  G.  hobtHy  a  hollow  re* 
pository.  a  chamber  ;  schuu  ifis  kobcfi,  a 
hog-stye ;  kobci,  a  cote,  cot  ;  taubm- 
kootly  a  dove-cote ;  siech-kohely  a  hovel 
for  lepers.  Probably  cabin  must  be 
rec^pned  in  the  same  class  of  words. 

The  radical  idea  seems  that' of  bending 
round.  Gael,  c^by  crouch,  stoop,  shrink, 
chbach,  bent,  hollowed ;  ciiba^  a  bed  ;  citb, 
a  bendmg  of  the  body,  a  pannier.  As  the 
liquid  is  exceedingly  movable  in  words 
beginning  with  cr,  cl,  cr,  &c.,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  GaeL  cHib  must  be  con- 
nected with  criidy  to  squat,  crouch,  criib. 
a  daw,  cr^bacAy  a  nook,  a  crooked 
woman,  cn/fi,  to  contract,  shrink,  crouch, 
&c.  Thus  '  cubbed  in  a  cabin '  would 
be  radically  identical  with  Shakespcave't 
^cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined,' 

Coot.  A  water-fowl,  called  also  a 
moor-hen.— B.  The  two  arc  often  coo- 
founded,  and  in  the  mOOT-hcn  the  short 
white  tail  bobbing  up  and  down,  with  a. 
motion  like  that  of  the  tail  of  a  rabbit,  is 
a  very  conspicuous  object  Now  as  the 
latter  animal  is  from  this  cause  called 
bunttyy  from  Gael,  bun,  a  stump,  it  is 
probable  that  the  name  of  the  coot  is 
also  taken  from  the  tail. 

w.  cu'ty  a  Uttle  piece,  a  short  tail ; 
cwtay  cwtogy  bobtatled,  nvMsr  (iars 
hen),  bobtailcd  hen.  a  coot  or  water-hen. 

Cop.   w.  copy  coppa,  the  top  of  any- 
thing, crown  of  the  head  ;  coppog,  crested ; 
coppyn,  a  small  tuft  or  cresL  Du. 
the  head.    Wall,  copett,  top. 

The  expression  for  a  knob,  bunch,  or 
projection,  is  very  often  taken  from  the 
designation  of  a  blow  (sec  Boss),  and  the 
two  senses  are  often  united  in  the  root 
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kop,  Magy.  kop,  sonus  pulsu  cditus  ; 
ktpegniy  to  stamp  or  clutter  with  the 
feet ;  kophal  (hal  =  fish),  ^^nbio,  the  bull- 
head, a  fish  with  a  large  head ;  Fin.  kop- 
fata^  to  tap ;  kopsia^  to  kiKxrlc,  beat, 
smack  ;  kopina^  the  noise  of  a  blow  ;  \v. 
cobiOy  to  thump ;  coby  a  thump,  also  a  top 
or  tuft ;  cobyity  a  tuft,  bunch,  cluster  ; 
Cat.  cop,  a  blow  ;  Sp.  copa^  the  boss  of  a 
bridle  ;  copo,  bunch  of  fUx  on  a  distaff ; 
£op€Uf  tuft,  top,  summit. 
Qtnim.   It  et^fpa^  Sp.  capo,  Fr.  chdpe, 

Sw.  kapa,  G.  kapp€y  a  cxpt^  cloak,  cope 

or  priest's  vestment.  In  a  met.  sense,  the 
cop€  of  heaven,  ll.  la  cappa  del  cielo,  Fr. 
Af  ckappt  du  diit  Dtt.  htuU  or  kappe  des 
hcmels  {hulUy  capitium,  velamen  mulie- 
bre),  is  the  arch  or  vault  of  heaven.  Du. 
ki^y  kappi-y  a  cap,  hood,  summit  of  a 
building.  G.  kappe  also  is  specially  ap- 
plied to  the  vault  of  an  oven,  the  roof  of 
a  gallery  in  mining.  Sp.  copa,  crown  of 
a  hat,  roof  or  vault  of  an  oven.  The 
"^cppinj^  oi  z.  wall  is  a  layer  of  tiles  project- 
ing o^er  the  top  and  sheltering  the  walL 
To  copey  jut  or  lean  out,  forjecter. — Sher- 
wood. 

To  Cope.  To  encounter,  meet  in  bat- 
tle, strive  for  the  mastery. 

So  keae  thd  acuntred  at  the  coupyng  togadre. 

Willi.im  &  Werwolf,  3602. 

.\gc\n  hyni  c.imc  J>'!ian,  b<>nc  of  the  Duke  of 
Brermcs,  and  i^'pid  toyvd. t  so  fversly  that  they 
brake  thejrr  speres. — i'aris  and  Vienna  (Rox- 
bvfh  Iib.),pk  18. 

OFr.  colPy  copy  a  blow;  ek^pptr^  to  strike 
or  knock  against. 

Oopesman. — Copesxnate.  To  €»pey 
to  barter  or  truck. — B.    Coptmm^  a 

customer  ;  copesmafe,  a  partner  in  mor- 
cliandise,  companion.  Du.  kooPy  chaiier, 
exchange;  kt&pmumy  a  merdMnt  See 

Chop. 

Ctopioua.   LaL  copia,  plenty. 
Oofipoi'.   Lat.  cttpTuwi,  o.  hupftr^ 

Copperas.  Fr.  coupcrose.  It.  copparosa^ 
from  LaL  ciipri  rosay  Gr.  x'^^'^o*'^*')  the 
flower  of  copper ;  rose  for  flower. 

Ck>ppice. — Oopet.  OYt.copeiZyCopeauy 
wood  newly  cut ;  cflppuis,  right  of  cutting 
■the  waste  branches  of  trees. — Roqucf. 
From  em^iTj  to  cut.  What  we  call  cop- 
pice  or  copse  is  in  Fr.  bois  iaillis.  Gr. 
Ko«-a^<c,  arbores  caedu«e — Uesyciiius  in 
Junius,  from  aftwrw,  to  ctit. 

Copy.  Lat.  copia^  abundance,  and 
tropically,  means,  opportunity  of  doing 
anything.  Lipiam  exscribcndi  facerc,  to 
gh^  the  mean*  of  wiitiiig  out  a  docu- 
ment, of  taking  a  copy,  whence  copia 
came  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of  copy. 
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Coquette.  Fr.  coqueUi\  a  cock  to  call 
his  hens,  or  to  duoi  as  a  code  amoiw 
hens  ;  to  swagger  or  strowt  it  as  a  cock 
among  hens ;  coquetU^  one  who  lays  her- 
self out  for  the  admmtfam  of  the  male 
sex  ,  as  the  cock  does     the  ftmale. 

Cor-.    Sec  Con-. 

CorbeL— Corbet.  A  shouldering  piece 
or  jutting  out  in  walls  to  bear  up  a  post, 

summer,  t^r.  —  B,  From  being  made  in 
the  shape  of  a  basket  Fr.  corbeaUy  It. 
corvoy  €or^lUy  a  cnrbd,  and  also  a 

basket. 

Cord.  Lat.  chorda,  Gr.  yop?^,  gut, 
then  the  string  of  a  musical  instrument} 
because  made  of  gut.  In  E.  applied  to 
strings  made  of  any  other  material. 

-cord. — Cordial.  Hearty,  good  for 
the  heart    Lat  cor^  cordiSy  the  heart 

From  the  heart  taken  as  the  seat  of 
the  affections  and  the  mind  are  Lat.  con- 
cordtHy  distoidiay  concord,  discord  ;  M. 
Lat  accordarCy  to  accord  or  cause  to  be 
of  one  mind.  Fr.  mv/ttkr, tocsU  to  mind, 
to  remember. 

Cordovan. — Oordwaiaer.  Fr.  cordo- 
van,  originally  leather  from  Cordova. 
Cordouanier  (a  worker  in  Cordovan 
leather),  a  shoemaker. — Cot 

Ck>re.  The  ooie  of  an  ample.  Fr. 
cmtYy  heart,  also  the  core  of  fruit. — Cot. 
Sp.  coraron,  the  heart  ;  corazon  de  una 
pettiy  Jiianzaiuiy  the  core  of  a  pear,  apple. 

So  Esthon.  suddoy  the  heart,  the  core  of 

an  ai)j)le.  Fin.  sydatty  the  heart,  what- 
ever is  in  the  middle,  the  wick  of  a  can- 
dle, pith  of  a  tree,  kernel  of  a  nut,  &c 

Cork.  Sp.  corchOy  from  Lat  corUx^ 
as  Sp.  pancM^  patmch,  from  panUx,  It 
is  possible  however  that  the  word  may 
be  connected  with  Lat  cortex,  and  yet 
not  be  direct  from  a  Lat.  source.  The 
root  cor  is  widely  spread  in  the  Slavonic 
and  Fin.  class  of  languages  in  the  sense 
of  rind,  skin,  sheU,  uniting  the  Lat 
ioriitm,  skin,  with  cortex^  bark.  Fin. 
kuori,  bark,  shell,  crust,  cream  ;  Lap. 
karry  bark,  shell,  karrUy  hard,  rough  ; 
Esthon.  koory  rind,  shell,  bark,  cre.uu ; 
koriky  crust.  Mag>'.  kerc(^,  rind,  crust, 
bark;  kereg-dugd  (</«^J=  stopper),  a 
stopper  of  Mxl^  a  cork ;  ktrtg-fa^  a  cork 
tree,  Urgn,  bailqr,  hard.  Bohem.  kurmt 

kurka,  bark,  crust;  Pol.  koi\i.  bark  of  a 
tree  ;  korck,  korecxeky  cork,  korek-z-kory 
(a  stopper  of  bark),  a  cork ;  — drewniany^ 
a  stopper  of  wood, — ssklannyy  of  glass; 
Russ.  korkay  the  rind  of  frmts,  crust  of 
bread,  cork. 
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de  itier,  It.  r^7rv<7  tiuirino^  agreeing  with 
Bret.  morvroMf  from  mor^  tea,  and  ^o;*, 

a  crow. 

Corn.   Goth,  ktmrmj  com  ;  Jsomum,  a 

grain.  OHC.  k^mo;  MG.  kernr;  ON. 
kiarnij  Du.  keeme^  a  grain,  kerod. 
Bohem.  jtyi^,  PoL  Miam»^  a  grain. 

Cornelian.  Fr.  coitialine^  It.  cortta- 
lino.  A  flesh>coloured  stone  easy  to  be 
engraved  upom— Cot.  Froni«9fNw,  horn, 
because  of  the  colour  of  the  finger-nail. 
For  the  same  reason  it  is  in  Gr.  called 
hw\.  I  he  nail. — Dicz.  Others  derive  it 
from  cantt$ts,  because  flesh-coloured. 
lUit  the  true  derivation  is  probably  from 
the  semi-transparency  of  the  stone  resem- 
bling horn,  a  hcrmsititif  corndian, 
chalcedony,  agate. 

Comer.  Lat.  camu^  Fr.  cortu,  a  hom« 
whence  tomiitit  ft  conief.  Conpu  Oil. 
kom^  i^nifyuig  both  hom  and  cotner. 

I. 'line  dcs  cornirts  leva 
£t  I'autre  4  sa  filk  tailla. 

Fiib.etCoiilM|%aS. 

Oomet.  A  musical  instmment  Fr. 

eomety  from  cortte,  hom.  Also  the  stand- 
ard of  a  troop  of  horse,  or  the  officer  who 
bore  it,  corresponding  to  an  ensign  of 
foot  It.  cormtia^  that  ensign  ^hich  is 
carried  by  lancers  on  horseback. — Fl. 
Fr.  cornetUy  a  comet  of  horse,  and  the 
ensign  of  a  horse  company. — Cbt. 

Cornice.  It.  cornice^  Fr.  cornichr, 
WaL  coroHtse.  Gr.  copwi^,  copMKic,  a 
aunnnit,  finish,  or  completion  of«  any- 
thing ;  KOputviia  IwtriBivai,  to  put  the 
finishing  stroke  to  a  thing.  1  he  (jr. 
npttvis  cind  Lat.  corona  (and  in  all  proba- 
bility also  CMvnis)  were  also  used  in  the 
sense  of  a  cornice,  or  projection  at  the 
top  of  the  wall  of  a  building,  to  rtXtvTdioy 
r4c  •Atoloii^c  l»Mi^-7-Hesych.  As  the 
Gr.  KopwvTj  also  signified  a  crown,  the 
sense  of  a  sununit  or  completion  may 
arise  fiomUie  notion  of  crowning,  as  we 
say  '  a  crowning  grace,'  or  as  in  the  ex> 
pression  Ftnts  coronal  opus. 

Coroner.— Coronet.  Lat.  corona,  a 
crown.  Car»tuUory  the  Coroner,  was  the 
official  whose  special  duty  was  to  look 
after  the  rights  of  the  crown  in  a  district 
'Judex  corona, qui  vulgo dicitur  Corwmr^ 
—Will.  Thorn  in  Due.  .a.D.  1367. 

Corporal.  It.  ce^j  bead:  caporale^ 
€t^»ra9ic,  a  corporal  of  a  bana  of  men,  a 
chief  man  or  commander— FL  ;  Yt.capo- 
rai,  Rouchi  co^oral,  corporal,  a  corporaL 

Corporal.  —  Corporation.  —  Corpu- 
lant.   Lat  corpus^  •p^ris^  body ;  to^^ 


f«tf9,anassamTitionofbody;  corpultnius, 

gross  or  bii'kv  nf  body. 

Corps.— Corpse.  —  Corse.  —  Corset.— 
Corselet.  Lat.  corpus,  It.  corpo,  Fr. 
corps,  OFr.  cors^  bocqr.  Htuoteorps,  a 
body  of  troops  ;  corpse,  corse,  a  dead 
body  ;  It  corpicello^  corjparello  (FL),  Fr. 
MfMi;  a  little  body,  also  a  pair  01  hiodies 
for  a  woman  ;  It.  cor  sale  t to,  corse tto,  a 
corselet,  or  armour  for  the  body.  So  Ck 
leih,  body ;  MMmr,  littk  body,  a  woman^ 
bodice. 

Corridor.  Fr.  corridor,  a  passage,  It. 
corridore,  a  runner,  a  long  gallery,  ter- 
race, walk,  upper  deck  of  a  diip^FL 
See  Courier. 

Corrody.  Money  or  provisions  due  to 
the  king  as  fonnder  from  a  rdigioos 
house,  for  the  maintenance  of  one  that  he 
appoints  for  that  purpose.^  Mid.Lat  coh' 
fiaunttf  comchttn,  coinwbutHf  ntnwtiMMf 
8cc.  *  Quicquid  ad  altmentum  ad  men- 
sam  datur  ;  prjrbenda  monachi  vel  ca- 
nonici.' — Due.  It  corredare,  to  fit  out, 
fiimish,  set  forth.   See  Array. 

Corsair.  It.  corsnro,  cor  sale,  a  pirate. 
From  Sp.  corsa^  corso^  a  cruise  or  course 
at  sea ;  Lat  emrms.-^'Dwt.  Btit  the 
Mod.Gr.  has  Kovpaov,  currency,  ru  K7>vpnov 
riiv  ijfifiVf  prey ;  «ovp<Tn'w,  to  plunder, 
rob,  act  die  pirate ;  Kovpedprn,  roupoivr^, 
a  robber,  pirate. 

Corselet.    See  Corps. 

Corsned.  A  piece  of  ordeal  bread,  by 
eating  which  a  person  accused  of  crime 
was  allowed  to  clear  himself  in  certain 
cases.  A  prayer  was  uttered  over  the 
morsd  to  be  eaten  diat  it  might  choke 
the  person  accused  if  guilty,  and  the 
curse  was  solemnised  by  marking  the 
conned  with  the  sign  of  the  cross.  Thus 
the  word  may  be  explained  from  AS.  snad, 
bit,  morsel,  OX.  snad,  food,  as  signifying 
either  the  morsel  of  the  curse  or  execra- 
tion, or  as  the  crossed  morseL  Da.  Amw, 
to  mark  with  the  sign  of  the  cross.  A 
ct4rs^  is  an  imprecation  sanctioned  by  the 
sign  <^  the  cross.  When  Eail  Godwin 
was  suspected  of  the  murder  of  the  king's 
brother  he  proposed  to  clear  himself  by 
tlic  corsned,  and  is  represented  by  Phi- 
lippe Mouskes  as  aaying  to  die  kinig-* 

Bicn  S.1I  que  vous  me  msiCBfas 
De  vo  frere  ki  fu  tu^ 
Mais  trestoat  aussi  vobement 
PuiMC  joa  manger  saineroent 
Cest  TDOnel  de  pain  que  je  tiong. 
Que  par  pfort,  nc  par  engicn 
N  cue  coupe  en  la  mort  vo  frere— 
t0n  Mim  H  rfis  A  mmtkL 

After  Godwin's  imprecattoii  die  king 
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signed  the  cross  on  the  morsel,  and  the 
guihy  GcMiwin  was  accordingly  choked. 
In  the  account  of  the  same  transaction  in 
the  Roman  de  Rou  the  signing  of  the 
cross  on  the  conned  is  aJao  ^ecialljr 
SBcntioned* 

 jc  <ini  bien  qn'il  sVstrangla 

D'un  morsel  qiu  U  Hoi  sttgtta^ 
AOfilwnott  floMB^s. 

In  a  GL  of  die  time  of  Edw.  III.  corsned  is 
rendered  panis  conjuratuSy  die  bread  of 
exorcism  or  execration. 

The  word  is  explidned  bv  Grimm  as 
the  morsel  of  trial  or  of  judgment,  from 
one.  kiusatty  to  try,  discern,  judge, 
whence  koron^  koren^  to  try,  kuri^  MHG. 
kiir,  AS.  cyr§y  trial,  judgment,  choice. 
Fris.  korbita^  corsned. 

Corvette.  Lat.  corbtta^  a  large  ship 
for  traffic,  Sp.  corhtta^  Pg.  cffrvekt,  Tr. 

Ooemetio.  —  Cosmogony.  —  Cosmo- 
poillna.  Gr.  m<r/iijriK6c,  skilled  in  the 
art  of  adornment,  from  cmr/ifw,  to  array, 
decorate,  adorn.  Ko<T/ioc,  order,  arrange- 
ment, the  universe  ;  coa/ioyoyia,  the  world's 
origin ;  swyxXfa^c,  a  dtisen  of  the 
world. 

GoMOt.  A  lamb  brought  up  by  hand, 
a  pet   It.  etuUeio^  a  tame  Iamb  bred  by 

hand — FL,from  casa^  house,  as  in  Suffolk, 
cot-lamb,  WaL  cqsseU  a  sucking  pig,  is 
probably  unconnected. 

Coat.  \^e»nskttn^Yx,eom^tr^amUr^ 
to  stand  one  in,  to  cost. 

Costive.  Fr.  cotutipi^  constipated, 
boond  in  the  belly ;  Lat  c&mstipare,  from 
stip<irc,  to  cram,  to  stuff.  It.  costipath'o, 
hav  ing  a  tendency  to  constipate,  whuice 
by  contraction  costive. 

Costume.    See  Custom. 

Ooey.— To  Cose.  Cosie,  snug,  warm, 
comfortable ;  eosh^  quiet,  snug,  intimate. 
They  are  sitting  very  ^atA.*  i.e.  dose  to 
each  other, — Jam.  To  cose,  to  converse 
with  familiarity.— Hal.  A  cose  in  fami- 
liar speech  is  a  private  and  sociable 
conversation,  c.  kosen,  to  chat,  talk  con- 
fidentially. '  So  kasUn  sie  die  nacht 
entlang.'  Goko$e^  kosnni^  chat,  tattle. 

The  primary  si;^'iiification.  of  the  word 
seems  to  be  the  sound  of  whispering,  and 
it  is  applied  in  XRa  to  murmuring 
of  water.  Horte  man  da  koseH  diu  Waa- 
ler unde  runen. — Bcneckc.  Sc.  cushh- 
mushUf  low  whispering  conversaiion, 
mnttermg. — ^Jam.  CousUr^  which  is 
sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  chat  or 
cose,  may  be  compared  with  v/histtr, 
wMipir*  See  Coddle; 
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€k»l— Oottftga.  Fin.  M*,  a  dwdling- 

Elace,  house  ;  kota,-\  poor  house,  cottage, 
itchen ;  koti-ma  (ma  —  land),  country. 
Esthon.  koddOy  bouse. 

Cot,  a.— Cote.  Probably  cote,  a  pen 
or  shelter  for  animals,  may  be  identical 
with  coi  in  the  last  sense.  We  have 
sheep^otiyticve-cvif ,  Uu.  duti  e-kotyhoen' 
kot,  honde-kot,  a  duve-,  hen-,  dog-cote.  In 
this  language  kot  is  widely  used  in  the 
sense  of  hoUow  leoeptade ;  kot^  tugu- 
rium,  cavum,  latibulum,  cavcma,  locula- 
mentum,  locus  excavatus.  '  De  leden  wt 
de  kote  doen,*  to  put  Umbs  out  of  joint— 
Kil.  w.  cwt^  a  cot,  hovel,  sty.  Cwtt,  a 
cottage,  ciutt  mocli,  a  hog-sty. — Richards. 

Cot,  3.  The  primary  sense  of  the 
neariy  obsolete  cot  is  a  matted  lock.  & 
zote,  a  cot,  a  lock  of  hair  or  wool  clunfj 
together. — Ludwig.  Cot-gore^  refuse  wool 
so  dotted  together  that  it  cannot  well  be 
pulled  asunder;  cottunt,  cat  or  dog-wool 
(properly  cot  or  dag-wool)  of  which  cotti 
or  coarse  blankets  were  formerly  made- 
Bailey.  Cotted,  cotteredy  cotiy,  matted, 
entangled.— Hal,  Lang.  coutoUf  flock 
(bourrc),  wool,  cotton;  matted; 
coutisses,  dag-locks,  the  tail-wool  of  sheepi. 
—  Cousini^. 

The  term  is  then  applied  to  a  fleece, 
mat,  rug  shaggy  materials^  to  a  cover- 
ing or  loose  garment  made  of  such  mate- 
rials, to  an  inartificial  sleeping-place, 
where  a  rug  or  mat  may  be  hud  down  ffx 
that  purpt)sc. 

Wall,  iod-,  sheepskin,  fleece;  E.  diaL 
a  lieece  of  wool  matted  together  in 
its  growth,  a  door-mat  made  of  a  cotted 
fleece. — Raker.  G.  kotze,  a  rouj^h,  slinf^i^ 
covering^  a  shaggy  overcoat  w  orn  b)  pea- 
sants ;  kotuty  cotted,  shaggy.— Adelung. 
Fin.  kaatii,  a  rough  coverlet  of  sheep- 
skins. The  Mid.  Lat.  cottus^  cotta^  cot  turn 
were  used  in  both  senses,  of  a  rug  or 
coarse  woollen  mat  used  by  the  monks  as 
bedding,and  of  the  single  garment,  made 
of  similar  material,  covering  the  whole 
body.   *Accipit  incola  cella;  ad  lectOBl 
paleam,  filtrum,  si  possit  habcri,  sin  au- 
tem  (but  if  not},  pro  eo  pannum  grossum 
simpltcem  non  doplicatttm,  pulvinar, 
l  oditn  vel  coopcrtorium  de  grossis  oviimi 
pelhbus  et  panno  grosso  coopertum.* — 
Stat  Cartus.  in  Due.   Rugs  cm  the  fore- 
going description  were  either  to  lie  on  or 
to  serve  as   coverings.     '  Ncc  jaceant 
super  cotosJ    '  Super  coios  in  Iccto  quies- 
cere.'    'Tunc,  ait,  ille  es  qui  sub  €oUa 
quotidie  oompktonum  insusoRas?'— 
Due. 

A      a  sleeping-place  in  a  ahip^  it 
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properly  a  mat,  tboi  die  place  wliere  a 

niat  IS  laid  for  sleeping. 

The  Mid.Lat.  coUa,  cottus^  explained 
by  Ducange,  tunica  clericis  propria,  cor- 
responds to  O.  kulUy  the  cowl  or  hood,  the 
distinctive  part  of  a  friar's  dress.  It  is 
probable  that  the  dcnvalion  of  the  word 
chO^  in  which  all  reference  to  the  nature 
fif  the  material  is  lost,  must  be  traced  to 
the  same  origin.  We  have  above  seen 
the  same  woril  {kotae)  applied  to  n  rough 
overcoat.  And  it  is  probable  that  the 
Mid.Lat.  flocus^floccuSyfroccHs^  the  frock 
of  the  monk,  is  in  like  manner  derived 
from  floeeuSf  m  flock  of  wool,  referring  to 
the  shaggy  material  of  wliich  the  frock 
was  made.  So  also  from  Fin.  takkuy 
villus  animalium  defluus,  naxime  impli- 
catus  vel  concretus,  a  cot  or  dag  (whence 
takkuitun,  cotted,  matted,  UUtku-vnllOy 
dag-wool),  comet  takkij  an  overcoat,  per- 
haps expttiniDg  the  ongin  of  the  Romui 
ioga. 

In  the  original  signification  of  a  matted 

lode  iV/  is  related  on  the  one  side  to  <  loi, 
and  on  the  other  to  the  Sc.  tot,  tait^  c. 
soUy  Fin.  iutti^  Sw.  totii\  a  bunch  of 
flax,  wool,  or  hbroQS  material.  We  have 
seen  under  Catch  examples  of  the  equiva- 
lence of  forms  beginning  with  cl  and  a 
simple  c  respectivdy.  And  the  Fr.  wtotu^ 
mattt\  a  clot  or  clod,  is  identical  with  E. 
mat,  an  entangled  mass  of  fibre,  the 
primitive  idea  Ming  simply  a  lump.  The 
Lap.  tuo^ggy  a  tangled  mat  of  hair,  is 
a1<<>  applied  to  the  lumps oif  paste  in  soup 
or  gr  uel. 

It  should  be  observed  that  die  Sc 
tottis  is  used,  like  G.  kolu,  fot  a  COtfSe 

shaggy  material 

Na  dentie  geir  the  Doctor  setks 

Of  MMr  nuMt  hb  fidiiv  hRflcs.— Jam. 

Coterie.  From  Lat.  fuotus^  what  in 
number,  how  many,  are  Ibrmed,  It  quota, 

Pr.  (ot(j,  Fr.  iOtr,  a  quota  or  contribu- 
tion ;  colUcr^  to  a:>sess  the  contribution  of 
one ;  eoUrU,  an  assembly,  properly  a  dub 

where  each  pays  his  part. 

Ctotquean.— ttuotquean.  An  effemi- 
nate man,  man  interfering  in  women's 
concerns.  Du.  kutte.  Fin.  kutta,  kuttu, 
the  distinctive  feature  of  a  woman,  thence 
as  a  term  of  abuse  for  a  feeble,  \\  omanly 
man.  In  like  manner  Bav.  fud,  of  the 
same  original  sense,  is  used  in  vulgar  lan- 
guage for  a  woman,  and  contemptuously, 
as  Gr.  7«rMCt  for  a  womanish  man.  E. 
cot,  cote,  a  man  that  busies  himself  in  the 
affairs  of  the  kitchen. — Bailey.  Cut  was 
also  aieim  of  abuse  Ibr  a  woman. 


COUNTERPANE 
That  \fng  €i$t  h  IcsL-^Gsmur  Ourton,  v.  a. 

In  COtquean  the  element  signifyip;,'  wo- 
man is  repeated,  as  so  often  happens 
when  the  original  form  of  the  worcl  has 
lost  its  significance. 

Cotton.  Sp.  (i/j;oiion,  Arnb.  qcrton, 
alqoton.  The  meaning  would  exactly 
agree  with  that  of  B.  a  lode  or  flock, 
l^ng.  coutou,  wool,  tlork.  cotton.  Noppe 
of  wool  or  cloth,  cotopt  de  tapis. — Palsgr. 

Oooflb.  Fr.  eo9i€ktr.  Oft,  euleher,  to 
lay  down ;  It  coleart,  from  Lat.  collocarc, 
con  and  locarr,  to  lay.  Sole  collocate,  au 
soleil  couche.  —  Lex  Salica.  Menage. 
Cowchyn,  or  leyne  things  togiether,  col- 
loco. — Pr.  Pm. 

To  Cough.  Imitative  of  the  noise. 
Du.  kudi^  a  cough  ;  kuehtn,  to  pant,  to 

cough.~ICiL    Fin.  lAklaa,  JkikM^  to 

hawk,  to  cough,  rauce  tussio,  scrco. 

Esthon.  kohhima,  to  cough  ;  kohkatama, 

koggistma,  to  hawk  up  phlegm. 

CKralter.  Lat.  cuiter,  a  ploughshare, 
a  knife.  Fr.  coultrc,  a  coulter,  Lat.  cul- 
ti-llH<:,  a  knife.  This  would  look  as  if  to 
cut  were  the  primary  meaning  of  QoUre^ 
to  till. 

Council.  Lat.  cotuiUum,  an  assembly 
or  meeting  of  persons,  explained  as  origin- 
ally signifying  a  pressing  together,  from 
the  source  indicated  under  Conciliate. 

Corpora  sunt  pono  psrtiiB  primordia  raram, 
Partiin  eondlw  quae  ooutant  principkmim. 

Lucret. 

— by  the  pressing  together  of  elements. 

Counsel.  Lat.  consilium^  Fr.  conseil 
(probably  from  etmsuh^  to  d^berate,  take 

ad\ice},  advice,  deliberation. 

Count.  Fr.  comte^  from  comes,  tonutiSf 
a  companion ;  the  name  given  to  the 
neat  officers  of  state  under  the  Frankish 

kings. 

To  Count.  Fr.  compter,  to  reckon, 
calculate.    Lat  €»mfmtarw/  cm  and  /ar- 

tare,  to  think. 
1    Countenance.     Fr.  contenance,  the 
behaviour,  carriage,  presence,  or  composir 
tion  of  the  whole  body. — Cot.  Lat. 
tinere,  to  hold  together. 
Chmntor-.   See  Contra-. 
Coimter.  Fr.  comptoir,  a  counter,  or 
table  to  cast  accounts. — Cot. 

Coiinterpane.— Quilt,  w.  cyhh,  a 
hoop,  circle ;  picked,  a  bound,  circum- 
ference, rampart,  what  goes  round  about 
or  enwraps,  bed-clothes,  curtains.  Cwely 
et  i  gylchedttu,  a  bed  and  its  furniture. 
GaeL  coilce,  a  bed,  bed-clothes  ;  coilce- 
adha,  bed  materials,  as  feathers,  strawy 
heath.     Bret  golched,  a  ftntbep>bedy 
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chaff-beti.  Hence  the  Lat.  cklcita^  ori- 
ginally probably  a  wadded  wrapoer,  but 
applied  in  Lat.  to  a  mattress,  aaa  avovr- 

edly  borrowed  from  the  Gauls. 

Skat  in  cuMtris  pnectpttam  gloriam  Cadurci 
dbthmt.  GaUianim  Iwe  ct  tononta  pwter  la- 

ventum. — Pliny. 

The  Du.  kulckt,  Sp.  coked  ray  cohha, 
It.  coltre,  Fr.  couUre^  coulU,  mark  the 
passage  to  Uie  E.  qnHt. 

When  the  stitches  of  the  quih  came  to 
be  arranged  in  patterns  for  ornament  it 
was  call^  culcita  puncta* 

Bit(|ae  total  leeto  (mod  mprapooitnr  alto 

1>B1ttTf  rifrt.  T*^  tMltittt  fmmHA. 

Due. 

Hollas  feral  seeam  ^HkfmOtm  tmkUrmm 

ad  jacendum  nid  is  Od  ia  Clflitulo  COBOWBim 

fucrit. — Ibid. 

This  in  Fr.  became  coulte-poiniey  couU- 
foHti*^  tmrU-P^Mty  and  with  that  in- 
stinctive striving  after  meaning,  which  is 
so  often  the  source  of  corruption  in  lan- 
guage, contre-pointe,  as  if  mmi  op- 
posite pits  made  by  the  stitches  on  either 
side  of^ the  quilt  or  mattress.  Vetu  d'unc 
robe  contr^ointie  comme  un  malade. — 
Rev.  des  Deux  Mondes,  Feb.  15,  i86a 
Hence  finally  the  E.  counterpane. 

Oountry.  Fr.  contrie^  it  contrada 
(fifminhata)f  the  district  which  lies  oppo- 
site you,  as  ("..  t^r^'-entf,  a.  situation,  Mid.(i. 

ftgetwte^  from  gig^t^t  opposite.— Diez. 
iuratori  suggests  the  Lat.  e&nUrroHeuSy 
a  person  of  the  same  country,  for  which 
in  Mid.  Lat.  was  used  contL-rrntus.  Occi- 
sus  est  Michael  sub  castcUo  Mutuke  ab 
i^»sis  €OiUermHs. — ^Chron.  A.D.  1040.  £t 
omnes  conterrati  dispcrsi  sunt  ;  id  est 
(says  Muratori)  civcs  ejusdem  tcrrac 

Oott^l«.  Lat  copula^  a  tie,  a  rope ; 
copulo,  to  tic  or  join  together.  It  ^^io^ 
a  noose,  snare,  halter. 

Ctolinig^.  Fr.  courage;  It  coraggio, 
from  Lat.  cor^  the  heart. 

Cotirier.  —  Course.  course.  Lat. 

€urrOf  cursuni^  It.  correre^  Fr.  courir^  to 
run ;  It  etrriirtf  Fr.  touriery  a  ranaer, 
one  sent  on  messages.  Lat.  cursus,  a 
nmningy  journey,  course.  Discurro^  to 
ran  to  and  fro,  to  spealc  of  a  thing  ;  dis- 
cnrsus,  conversation,  discourse  ;  loncur- 
tHSf  a  running  together,  concourse.  In 
other  cases  ue  uit.  vowel  remains  un- 
altered, as  in  IncursioQ,  £xcursion. 

Court.  Fr.  cour^  It.  corte,  Lat.  cohors, 
chorSf  cars,  cortis,  a  cattle-yard,  enclosed 
pkoe.  Cortes  sunt  villarum  iiMim  maoe- 
riem  spatia.--  Nonius.  Portant  secum 
crates  et  retia  quibus  cohortes  in  solitu- 
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dine  faciant. — Varro  in  Ihr^  v.  g^rcL 
Allied  with  a  numerous  dass  of  words 
signifying  enclosure.     Ross,  gorod,  a 

town,  i^orodftya,  a  paHindt,  gorod'da,  an 
enclosure,  Pol.  grod,  a  town,  grodz,  en- 
closure, grodskiy  bel(Miging  to  a  <  ourt  j 

bohem.  Hrad,  a  fortress,  rastle  ;  hradha^ 
enclosure;   hraditi^  to  eiu  lo-,c,  fortify. 

Lat.  /tortus;  Sw.  g^ird^  a  jaid,  court, 
estate,  house  ;  E.  yard.  Magy.  kert,  a 
garden,  krr feint,  leritni,  to  enclose  ;  ke- 
ritek^  kertelety  a  hedge.  Fin.  kartano^  a 
court,  yard,  farm. 

Cousin.  Fr.  cousin;  It.  cughto ; 
Lat  consodn'nus^whcncc  On&oxa (usdrin, 
cusrin;  Sp.  sobrino. — Dies. 

OotOl  a  nookj  a  sheltered  harbour. 
In  secretis  recesstbus  is  translated  by 
Holland,  in  secret  coves  or  nooks. — Rich. 
The  relations  of  this  word  lead  us  in  such 
a  variety  of  directions  that  it  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  make  up  our  minds  as  to 
the  original  source  of  the  signification. 
Lat.  ca'i'us,  hollow,  Sp.  cueva,  a  cave  or 
grot,  cellar,  den  of  wild  beasts,  Slc  Ptg. 
cova,  a  hole,  ditch,  pit  ;  —  dot  elhos^  est- 
hole  ;  —  »a  darda,  a  dimple  ;  covi'/^  a  aen 
of  wild  beasts,  a  lurkmg-holc,  covo,  a  coop 
for  chickens.  It.  covarc,  to  souat,  brood, 
sit  upon  eggs,  cova^  wvo^  a  aen,  covale^ 
covacciOy  a  hatching  nest,  squatting  form, 
lurking-hole  ;  coviU^  covi^lio^  a  kennel, 
sty,  lurking-place,  covigltarey  to  lortc  or 

fet  into  some  secret  place  for  shelter, 
.ooking  at  the  latter  forms  we  should  be 
inclined  to  refer  the  word  to  the  Lat 
cubare,  to  lie,  Gael,  ci^b^  to  crouch,  stoop, 
bend,  lie  down,  whence  cuba,  a  bed,  ciiba- 
chuil^  Lat.  cubuuluni,  a  bed-chamber, 
cubile,  a  resting-place,  a  lair  of  animals, 
identical  with  the  It.  covile,  co7'iglia. 

The  idea  of  cooping  or  confinmg  may 
he  united  with  that  of  lying  down,  if  we 
supposcthat  the  primitive  imageexprcssed 
by  the  Lat.  cubare^  to  lie  down,  is  the  act 
0!  curling  oneself  up  for  wannth  in  going 
to  sleepii  Compare  Lap.  krukahet,  to  lie 
down  on  the  ground  without  a  bed,  with 
E.  crook.  Gael,  cub,  a  bending  of  the 
body,  cUbcuhy  bent,  hollowed.  Lat.  euH- 
tutrty  the  elbow  or  bending  of  the  arm. 
In  the  Finnish  and  Slavonic  languages 

we  have  Lap.  kjppe,  kiipCy  hollow,  a  ca- 

vem,  ditch ;  kappet^  to  hollow  out ;  Russ. 
kopat^  to  dif ,  to  hollow ;  Fin.  kopio^ 

sounding  as  an  empty  vessel,  empty, 
hollow  ;  koppa^  anything  hollow  or  vault- 
ed ;  kopanoy  a  hottow  trunk  of  a  tree  ; 
koperoy  koparet,  a  receptacle  for  small 
thmgs,  trench  for  ke^uog  turnips ;  ko- 
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COWL 


pera,  kowm^  hoQowed,  ooncavey  carved, 

crooked. 

If  the  whole  of  these  words  are  radi- 
odly  connected,  the  train  of  thought 
must  Ixrgin  with  the  sound  characteristic 
of  a  hollow  object,  whence  the  idea  of 
empty,  hollow,  concave,  crooked,  making 
crooked,  curling  oneself  up,  lying  down. 

GoTenant.  Lat.  conveniusy  conventio 
(from  ewvenire^  to  come  together,  to 
upree),  an  assembly,  compact,  covenant 
Ft.  convcuir,  to  assemble,  l)crit,  accord 
with  ;  co/r.'t  nant,  fit,  comkIn,  agreeing 
with,  and  as  a  subst.  an  a^^i  cement,  con- 
tract. The  //  has  been  lost  in  E.  cove- 
nantf  as  in  o£.  covent  for  convents  Co- 
vent-garden. 

Cover,  Fr.  cou'-rir.  It.  coprire,  Lat. 
coo^rirej  con  and  operirc^  to  cover. 

Oovwriet.   Fr.  couvre-lit^  a  bed-cover. 

Covetb  Fr.  convoiter^  by  a  false  ety- 
mology, as  if  compounded  with  the  pre- 
position con.  The  real  derivation  is  the 
Lat  ctMdtts,  whence  Ptov.  cobeitos,  cubi- 
tos,  cones,  covetous  ;  cupiditaty  cobettat, 
covetousness  cobeitar^  cubitar.  to  covet. 
-Dies. 

Covey.  A  brood  of  partridges.  Fr. 
couv^e^  from  couver^  It  tovare^  to  hatch, 
brood,  covey,  squat  or  tit  upon ;  covcUa^ 
a  brood  or  covey. — Fl  Lat.  otto,  to  li^ 
ittcubo,  to  hatch. 

Covin.  A  deceitful  agreement  between 
two  to  the  prejudice  of  a  third. — B.  Lat 
convent're,  to  a^jrec.  Lang,  couviiten^ 
covinen^  convention,  agreement,  plot  ; 
far  cavirnms^  to  concert,  to  plot  Sec 
Covenant. 

Cow.  Sanscr.  gd^  gu,  G.  kuh.  The 
hdlowing  an  ox  may  be  imitated  as 
well  with  an  initial  as  a  b.  Thus  the 
ON.  has  ^iiula  as  well  as  baula,  to  bellow 
(to  cr)'  gtxu  /  ban  /  as  Fr.  miauUr^  to  cr>' 
miau  !  to  mew)  ;  gmtUwi  well  as  An///, 
a  bull.  The  Sanscr.  ^6  preser\'cs  the 
first  of  these  forms,  as  the  Gr.  and  w. 
Aw,  It.  hue^  the  second. 

•  To  Cow.  ON.  /  //C'^  ^^v.  kufi'n,  Dan. 
ku€f  to  coerce^  subdue,  keep  under.  A 
paridlel  form  with  DBn.Jtnu^'^e,  to  squeeze, 
press  down.  Compare  N.  knipbe  and 
kippCy  a  bundle ;  knubb  and  kubb,  a 
block ;  knart  and  kart^  a  lump,  unripe 
fruit ;  knoUvtA  koU^  a  rouAd  top^  crown 
of  the  head. 

Coward.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
word  comes  from  It.  €0da^  OFr.  ^tr^, 
Wall,  cotv,  a  tail,  but  the  precise  course 
of  the  metaphor  has  been  much  disputed. 
It  appears  to  me  certain  that  the  sense  of 
timidity  is  taken  firani  the  figure  of  ahaie, 


which  was  familiarly  termed  couarJ,  the 
bobtailed.  *  If  eny  [of  your  houndsj 
fynde  of  hym  [the  harcj,  where  he  hath 
ben,  Rycher  or  Bemond,  ye  shall  sav, 
oicz  \  Bemond  le  vayllaunt,  que  quidc 
trovere  ie  coward^  ou  U  court  cow.'—Lc 
Vcncry  dc  Twcty  in  ReKquise  Aittiqua:,  p. 
153.  Kuwacrd^  Icpus,  vulgo  cuardus ; 
i^navus,  imbellis,  timidus.— Kil.  The 
timidity  of  the  hare  is  proverbial : 

Myd  word  he  dudenedi  oradie,  and  tate  d^tfie 

in  drdc, 

Hys  mouth  ys  as  a  leon,  hys  herte  arne  as  an 
kart. — R.G.  457. 

If  some  such  despente  hackstcr  shall  devise 
To  route  tby  kan't  keart  from  her  unvardict* 

B|}.HaUiaR. 

Some  have  thouc^ht  that  the  name  is 
taken  from  the  figure  of  a  territied  dog 
with  his  tail  between  his  legs,  as  in 
Heraldry  a  lion  so  depicted  was  termed  a 
lion  condtif.  But  it  cioes  not  appear  that 
putting  lu^,  tail  between  his  legs  is  a  sign 
of  fear  in  the  case  of  a  lion. 

In  the  ori<;inal  te.xt  1  was  led  to  explain 
the  word  as  signifying  a  taiUr^  one  who 
draws  to  the  rear,  shnnks  backward : 

Quand  de  Narcissus  me  KNlviiit 

A  qui  malkmcm  nendviatt 

Ly  oommwpy  4  oooaider.— R.  R.  1 525. 

In  Chauoei^  tiandationy 

I      SDca  wftfadnwe  me. 

Lap.  viiirht^  to  go  backwards,  to  be 
timid,  to  fear. 
To  Ckmer.    o.  kmiemy  ktmren^  to 

squat,  sit  (  lose  to  the  ground  ;  ON.  kura^ 
to  roost,  to  sit  like  a  roosting  bird  ;  N. 
kuniy  to  droop  the  head,  to  rest,  lie  still, 
sleep  in  a  bent  posture*  W.  cwr,  corner, 
nook  ;  cwrian^  to  cower.  The  funda- 
mental image  seems,  making  a  hunch  of 
oneself,  crooking  oneself  together.  The 
N.  has  kus,  a  crook  or  hump  in  the  back, 
kusa  segf  synonymous  with  kura  to 
crook  oneMf,  bow  down.  Fin.  itaat% 
bow,  curvature ;  kaarittaa^  to  bow,  to 

cur\-c,  to  go  round  ;  Lap.  kOTfOit  tO  lie 
curled  up  like  a  dog. 

Coirt.  Lat  eucuUus,  Sp.  cogulla,  OFr. 
CUOvU — Chr.  Norm.  ;  AS.  cui;ir\  lhJIc^ 
cuhle^  W,  cwjl,  (iacl.  cub/tal,  a  monk's 
hood,  cowl.  Originally  from  the  figure  of 
a  cock's  comb.  lUyr.  kukman^  kukmitza^ 
kukljilza,  a  cock's  comb,  tuft  on  a  bird's 
head,  a  hood  ;  kukulj^  a  cowl ;  Uohcm. 
chocholy  crest  on  a  bird's  head,  kukia,  a 
!  hood  ;  Hav,  goi^kc/,  a  cock,  thence  the 
cock's  comb  : — Ks  steigt  cinem  der  gog- 
kd^  gUcket^  his  crest  rises,  he  is  enraged ; 
gufflf  kugel^  a  cape^  cowL 
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Cowl-ataflf.  A  st.ifT  for  carrying  a  tub 
tkil  has  two  ears.  Essex  cowl^  a  tub. — 
Ray.  Soo,  or  cowi^  vessel :  tina ;  eowk 
trey  or  soo  tre  :  vcctatorium.  —  Pr.  Pm. 
Co'dfl  itself  is  from  Fr.  cuveau  {cuvef)^ 
atve^  Lat  rv/a,  Mid.Lat.  cupella^  G. 
iiH  atub. 

Coxcomb.  A  fop,  from  the  hood  worn 
by  a  fool  or  jester  which  was  made  in  the 
shape  of  a  cod^  comb. 

Coy.  Fr.  coi^  It.  cheto,  Sp.  guedo, 
quiet,  noiseless,  easy,  gentle ;  LaL  quktus. 

CkMMn.  It.  cogliotu^  a  cullion,  a  fool,  a 
scoandrd,  properly  a  dupe.  See  Cully. 
It.  co[^lionare,  to  deceive,  make  a  dupe  of. 
Roue  hi  coulionner^  raiUer,  plaisaiUcr,  to 
banter.  Coule !  interjection  imputing  a 
lie  ;  a  lie.    Couh  f^r,  to  tell  lies. 

In  the  Venet.  dialect  coglionare  be- 
comes c^gUmariy  as  vogia  for  vogliay 
fo^a  for  foglia.  Cogionnarey  ingannarc, 
corbcUarc.  —  F'atriarchi.  Hence  K.  to 
cffsen,  as  It. ^rc^io^  frieze ;  engine,  cousin  ; 
prigione^  pnson. 

Crab.  ON*,  krabbi,  g.  krebs,  Bret,  krab. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  animal  is 
named  from  its  great  aaws.  w.  era/angCy 
a  claw,  talon,  a  crab-fish.  01.  trtfUt 
Bret,  krabatty  a  claw. 

The  ultimate  origin  is  a  representation 
of  the  sound  of  scraping  or  scratching, 
the  primary  office  of  claws,  ahhouf^h  those 
of  the  crab  are  not  used  for  that  purpose, 
w.  crafu^  Bret  krtAism^  to  scrateh ;  Dn. 
krabbt'H,  to  scratch  or  scrape  ;  Sp,  carpir 
(with  inversion  of  the  liquid),  to  tear, 
scrape,  scratch. 

Onb.  3.  A  windlass  tat  laisiBg 
weights. 

The  G.  bockf  a  buck  or  he-goat,  is  used 
for  a  fhune  of  wood  to  support  weights  or 
similar  purposes.  It  signihes  a  battering- 
lam,  coacb'box,  starUngs  or  posts  to 
bitue  the  ice  above  a  bridge^  the  dogs  in 
a  fire  grate,  trestles  to  saw  wood  on,  a 
painters  easel  or  ass.  In  a  similar  man- 
oer  the  Sp,  cabra^  a  goal,  was  used  as  the 
designation  of  a  machine  for  throwing 
stones  ;  cabria,  a  crane.  Fr.  chevre^  a 
goat,  and  also  a  machine  for  raising 
wei^its.  In  the  Romance  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Tarn  the  place  of  the  t  is 
transposed,  and  the  word  for  a  goat  is 
aabo;  crabitf  a  kid  ;  and  both  these  terms 
are  lued  to  designate  the  niadiine  for 
raising  weights,  which  we  term  in  E.  a 
crab^  as  well  as  trestles,  or,  like  the  G. 
Mt^  a  bagpipe.  —  Diet.  Romano-Cas- 
tnis.  For  tne  reason  why  the  name  of 
dw  goat  was  applied  to  a  machine  for 
nusing  weights,  see  Cable. 
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Crabbed.  Crabbed  writing  is  scratchy 
writing,  difliicult  to  read,  and  met  a 
crabbed  style  is  a  style  mud  to  under- 
stand.  Du.  krabbclcn,  to  scratch,  to  scrib- 
ble or  scrawl  ;  krabbelschrifty  a  scrawl, 
ill-written  piece ;  krahb^lig^  badly  writ- 
ten, scrawled,  crabbed. 

Crack.  Imitative  of  the  sound  made 
by  a  hard  substance  in  splitting,  the  col- 
Usion  of  hard  bodies,  ftc.  In  Gaelie  ex- 
pressed by  the  sylLable  cnac,  identical 
with  £.  knock  or  knack,  Gael  cnaCy 
crack,  break,  crash,  the  crack  of  a  whip, 
&c.;  cnag^  Clack,  toap^  knockt  lap^ 

thump. 
Cradle.   See  Crate. 
Craft  O.  ini^,  strength,  power;  as. 

crcffty  strength,  faculty,  art,  slcill,  know- 
ledge. The  origin  is  seen  in  the  notion 
of  seizing,  expr^wd  by  the  It.  graffiart. 
w.  craffy  a  hook,  brace,  holdfast,  crejfyn^ 
a  brace.  Bret,  ktafii,  to  seize.  TIk-  tfrm 
is  then  applied  to  seizin^;  wiili  the  mind, 
as  in  the  Lat.  terms  apprehend^  comprt' 
hold,  from  prehctidcrc,  to  seize  in  a  ma- 
terial way.  w.  craffu^  to  seize  with  the 
understanding,  to  percdve :  dyn  craff,  a 
man  of  qtuw  comprdiensum ;  erej^  a 
trade. 

Crag.  I.  The  neck,  throat. — Jam.  Du. 
knugbe^  the  throat.  Pol.  kark^  the  nape, 
crag,  neck.  Bohem.  krk,  the  neck ;  ON. 
krage,  Dan.  krave^  the  collar  of  a  coat. 
The  origin  is  an  inutation  of  the  noise 
made  by  clearing  the  throat.  Bohem. 
krkatiy  to  belch,  krcaii,  to  vomit ;  Pol. 
krzfikad^  to  hem,  to  hawk.  The  same 
root  gives  rise  to  the  Fr.  cracker^  to  spit, 
antl  It.  recere,  to  vomit ;  E.  reach,  to 
strain  in  vomiting  ;  ON.  hraki^  spittle  ; 
A&  ibwM,  cough,  phlegm,  the  tliroat, 
jaws  ;  G.  racheu,  the  jaws. 

At  other  times  the  guttural  sound  is 
hnitated  without  the  r,  as  in  B.  hawk 
and  keck^  and  hence  arc  formed  w.  ceg, 
the  throat,  mouth,  L  chdu  and  ON. 
quokf  the  throat. 

a.  A  rock.  Gael  erutg<,  a  rock ;  w. 
careg,  a  stone ;  craig,  a  rock. 

Gram.  AS.  crammoHf  to  stuff,  to  cram. 
Da  krmmtUi  to  squeoe,  ptess,  strain ; 
ON,  kremja,  Sw.  krama,  to  press,  crush, 
squeeze.  Du.  kramttw,  a  cramp-iron, 
kramjnfHy  to  clamp  or  cramp  togetlier. 
MHG.  krimnuHy  krantykrummeit^tofimmf 
seize  with  the  claws.    See  Cramp. 

Crambe. — Crambo.  A  repetition  of 
words,  or  saying  the  same  thing  over 
again.  From  the  Cr.  proverb  ^i*;  rpff^^*; 
OavaroVf  cabbage  twice  boiled  is  dcatli« 
Lat  cramb€  repetUa^  a  tedious  repetition* 
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Hence  probably  cram^^o,  n  piny  in  rh^tn- 
ing,  in  which  he  that  repeats  a  word 
that  was  taid  before  Ibcfeitt  aomething. 
— B. 

Then  call  me  milal,  chanj^e  my  name  of  Miles 
To  Guiles,  Wiles,  Piles,  Biks,  or  the  foulest 

name  you  can  tleviat 
To  aramk9  with  for  ale. 

B.  Jonoo.  Tate  of  a'Tife^  A.  4.  K.  t. 

Oramp.— Crimp.— Craaop.  Tt.anm^, 

Du.  kramf>.\  c  krampf,  spasm,  cnunp  ; 
Fr.  crampon^  Du.  krampey  krammt^ 
mt/ttHt  a  cramp-irofi,  hook,  clasp.  JCrtm- 

^tMf  to  contract,  draw  in,  slirink  ;  krimp- 
neuserty  to  draw  up  the  nose ;  kritHpinge, 
krimpseL  krimpe^^  contraction,  spasm, 
cramp;  krimpsel  m  den  buyck,  G,grim- 
mtMfkrimme-n, the  prripes.  ^fl^G. kriffituen^ 
kfWMfkrumm^n,  to  clutch  with  the  talons, 
to  tear,  to  dimo,  showing  the  origin  of 
Fr.  grimper,  properly  to  clutch  oneself 
up.  KrimnutuU  voghdL  a  hawk. — Kil. 
Sw.  dial  kr«mwL,  Da.  dud.  inaw,  tight, 
scanty,  close,  on.  krappr,  tight,  narrow, 
crooked  ;  kreppa^  to  press  together,  to 
contract,  croolc ;  krypba,  a  hump  on  the 
back ;  krepphendr^  having  a  crooked 
hand.  E.  cfial.  critntp,  crooked  ;  crump- 
slioulderedy  crumpjooted^  humped  or 
crooked  in  those  membos ;  erum^^  the 
cramp ;  crum,  to  stiifT  or  crnm  ;  Sw. 
dial,  krumpcn^  stitVened  with  cold  ; 
Mfwup^  crooked,  saddle-bow;  a  krUmp- 
mtj  krimpcn,  to  shrink;  krumm^  Gael 
erom^  Bret,  kroum^  crooked. 

Tne  loragonig  can  hardly  be  separated 
ftaOk  each  other,  but  the  stock  branches 
out  in  a  perplexing  variety  of  directions, 
leading  us  to  forms  whose  meaning  seems 
f»dicaUy  to  spring  from  totaUy  distinct 
images.  We  may  observe,  however,  that 
the  foregoii^  forms  beginning  with  gr 
cr  kr  and  otnierB  rdated  to  them  exactly 
correspond  to  a  parallel  series  in  which 
the  r  is  replaced  by  /.  Thus  we  have 
grasp  and  clasp,  gripe  or  grip  and  clip^ 
cramp-iron  and  cloinp-iron.  Crump- 
footed  corresponds  to  on.  klumhufotr; 
Gael,  cruby  a  lame  foot,  to  £.  clubfoot j 
Fr.  grim^  to  K.  climb  j  uramUt  to 
clamber;  ON.  kramry  to  the  synonymous 
E.  clammy ;  Du.  krauwen  to  E.  to  claw. 
And  as  in  the  /  series  it  was  argued 
(under  Clamp)  tliat  the  radical  image 
was  a  lump  or  round  mass,  from  which 
the  notion  of  sticking  together,  cootract- 
\x\g.  compressing,  were  derived,  we  may 
trace  the  origin  of  the  r  series  to  a  form 
like  w.  croby  crtub^  a  round  hunch,  Gael. 
trub,  the  nave  of  a  wheel,  Fr.  croupe, 
#n^i  the  top  or  knap  of  a  hilly  It.  ^^riil^i 


gruppfl.  grnppo,  a  bonchy  knot.  Then 
in  the  sense  of  drawing  into  a  lump, 
Gad.  emky  to  cronch,  cringe,  squat ;  Fr. 
croupir,  to  crouch,  bow,  stoop,  go  double ; 
ON.  kropna,  to  draw  to:^'cther,  to  crook. 
E.  dial,  croopback,  a  humpback  or  crook- 
back.  Sw.  diaL  kropp,  crooked.  Tht 
finl  p  is  first  nasalised  (as  in  crump) 
and  then  lost,  hc\n^  only  represented  by 
the  nasaUsing  liquid  as  in  a  krmmm  or 
E.  Cfitfit.  The  pass;iL;c  from  crump  to 
crimp  is  shown  in  G.  JtriimpeHf  krimpen^ 
to  shrink. 

Crane,  n.  kratiich.  w.  garan^  a  0806* 
and  also  a  shank,  from  gar,  a  leg  ;  ^W- 
rattawg,  longshanked.  The  name  how- 
ever is  very  widely  qnnead,  and  is  found 
in  some  of  the  languages  in  the  extraosity 
of  Siberia. 

Crank.  —  OraaUA.  ~>  To 
crankfi'  or  crinklr.  to  i^o  in  and  out,  to 
run  in  folds  or  wrinkles — B.  Du.  kroK" 
kelen,  to  curl,  twist,  bend  ;  B.  cranky  an 
arm  bent  at  right  an|^  for  turning  a 

windlass ;  Lap.  kranket,  to  crook,  to  bend ; 

krankem,  the  bending  of  the  knee ;  Wall. 
crankif  to  twist,  to  fork  ;  Kouchi  cran^ue^ 
the  cramp ;  Bret  krasUk^  It  granchto,  a 
crab,  as  the  pinching  animal  ;  K.  dial. 
critig!c-craitgle,i\%isi% — Hal. ;  OH.kringry 
■A  ring  or  cime,  kringlottr^  round  ;  Dan. 
krittgd,  crooked,  knmg  (ia  oompositioi^, 

round. 

A»  the  notion  of  a  crumpled  surface  is 
often  expressed  by  reference  to  a  crackling 
noise  (whether  from  the  sound  actually 
given  in  the  crumpling  up  of  textures  of 
dillerent  kinds,  especially  under  the  in- 
fluence of  heat,  or  on  the  principle  ex- 

Elained  under  Crisp,  Cockle,  pro- 
ably  crankU  may  be  regarded  as  a 
nasalised  form  of  crackle.  Lith.  krankti, 
to  make  harsh  noises  of  different  kinds, 
to  snort,  croak,  hawk ;  E.  crunkle^  to  cry 
like  a  crane  ;  gnmk^  to  groan,  or  mur- 
mur.—Hal. 

Crank.  2.  Crank  in  nautical  language 
is  applied  to  vessds  inclined  to  hed  over. 
ON.  kranga,  Da.  dial,  krangle,  to  stagger, 
to  go  zigzagging.  Comp.  Dan.  slin^re, 
to  nd  or  stagger,  also  to  roll  as  a  snip. 

Sw.  kranga,  Du.  kreugen,  to  press  down 

a  vessel  on  its  side,  to  heel  over. 

*  Craal^.  Poorly.  £.  diaL  cranks^ 
pdns,  aches.  When  a  man  begins  to 

feel  the  infirmities  of  age  it  is  said  in 
Rouchi  *qu'il  a  scs  cranques*  Cran- 
guieux,  cranquUieuXy  maladif. — H^cart 
Cr ankle,  weak,  shattered.  —  HaL  O. 
knmk^  sick.  From  the  complaining  tone 
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of  a  poorly  person.  Pl.D.  kronken,  to 
whimper.  E.  dial,  grank^  to  groan,  to 
aaunmuVjprwi^y,  complainii^. — Hal. 

Cranny.  CranU,  craine  or  cleft — 
Minsheu.  Rouchi  crin  (pronounced 
<niiw),  a  deft  or  notch,  termer,  to  chap. 
Fr.  crtHj  crenne^  cran,  a  breach  or  snip 
in  a  knife,  &c.,  a  notch,  nib  of  a  pen,  jag 
about  the  edge  of  a  leaf. — Cot.  Bav. 
Msuun^  Bret,  cra/t,  a  notch,  G.  krintu^ 
a  rent,  cleft,  channel.  I'rom  Ir.  crinim, 
craininty  creinim^  to  bite,  to  gnaw,  Bret. 
irtMOj  to  gnaw.  Tlie  metaphor  may  be 
illustrated  by  Cotgravc's  explanation  of 
Fr.  ca/^f  *  a  bay  or  creek  of  the  sea  enter- 
ing or  ^oHmp  into  the  land/ 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  more  in 
analogy  with  the  other  words  signifying  a 
crack  or  fissure,  if  it  could  be  derived 
finom  a  syllable  crin,  imitative  of  a  sharp 
sound,  while  the  Fr.  crinon,  a  cricket, 
looks  as  if  the  chirp  of  that  animal  had 
been  so  represented.  I  should  be  in- 
clined to  refer  the  w.  crin,  dry,  to  the 
same  root,  signifying  in  the  first  instance 
shrunk^  as  in  Sussex  a  clung  bat  is  a  dry 
stick.  To  cHme,  to  shrink,  to  pine.— 
Hal.  A  piece  of  wood  in  drying  shrinks 
and  cracks.    C.  schrund^  a  chink. 

Orapa,  Fr.  crtpe^  a  tissue  of  fine  silk 
twisted  so  as  to  form  a  scries  of  minute 
wrinkles.  Crespe,  curled,  ihzzled,  crisp. 
— Cot    See  Crisp. 

OcMill*  An  imitation  of  the  noise  made 
by  a  number  of  things  breaking.  •  A 
variety  of  ciaskf  which  is  used  in  nearly 
tfie  same  sense.  To  trash  or  dash  in 
pieces,  sfracassare.  spczznre.--  Torriano. 
A  word  of  the  same  class  with  crastf 
ermsk,  ftc. 

Cratch.  Fr.  creicht,  cresche^  a.  cratch, 
rack,  ox-stall,  or  crib.  La  sainte  crhht\ 
the  manger  m  wiuch  our  Lord  was  laid. 
Diez  would  derive  it  from  the  It.  greppia^ 
Prov.  crepin,  crtpcha  (as  Mid.Lat.  af^ro- 
piare^  Prov.  t^ropjar^  apropchar;  Fr. 
t^frocher)^  OFr.  crebe,  greche.  a  crib. 
*  Ln  la  crepia  lo  pauseron.'  L'cnfant 
envolupat  en  draps  e  pausat  en  la  crupia.' 
— Rayn.  *  And  she  baar  her  firste  borun 
sonc  and  wlappide  him  in  clothes  and 
leyde  him  in  a  cracche? — WiclifT.  See 
Crib.  But  the  It.  craticia  (from  Lat 
ermUs,,  entHHui)^  a  hurdle,  lattice,  sheep 
pen  or  fold,  offers  a  simpler  derivation. 
Hence  the  elision  of  the  /  would  imme- 
diately give  rise  to  the  Fr.  ereUke,  in  the 
nme  way  as  it  produces  the  Fr.  creil^  a 
hurdle  (Roquefort),  from  the  It  gratkola^ 
crcUicola^  a  grating. 

Ovatai-- CMte.  A  craU  is  an  open 


case  made  of  rods  of  wood  wattled  Xo- 
gether.  Lat.  crates^  wicker  or  hurdle 
work ;  creUtdtu^  willed,  oompoeed  of 

lattice  work.    It.  crate,  a  harrow,  hurdle, 

fratc  ;  graticcia^  a  hurdle,  lattice.  Dan. 
r<7/,  copse ;  krat'Skov,  copse-wood.  GaeL 
creaihachy  underwood,  bnishvvood  ;  crea- 
thaliy  AS.  cradol,  a  cridle  (from  being 
made  of  wicker),  daci.  creathall  is  also 
a  grate.  Ir.  creatach^  a  hurdle  of  wat- 
tled rods.  Walach.  eniariu^  dathii, 
cancelli.  lattice. 

Parauel  with  the  foregomg  are  found 
a  series  of  forms  with  similar  meaning, 
with  an  initial  cl  instead  of  cr.  Lat. 
elathriy  lattice ;  Ir.  diathy  a  harrow, 
wattled  hurdle,  the  darning  of  a  stocking 
mended  crosswise  like  lattice  work.  Gael 
cleathy  waiilcd  work,  a  harrow,  hurdle, 
gate;  Fr.  clayey  a  hurdle  or  lattice  of 
twigs,  a  wattled  gate ;  Gael,  cleathachy 
ribbed,  clitUAog,  the  chine  or  spine  (G. 
ruckgrat). 

The  origin  of  both  series  seems  to  be 
the  word  which  appears  under  the  forms 
of  Gr.  rXci^o^,  Manx  clai,  Gael,  slaty  W. 
//r////,  F..  lathy  properly  a  shoot,  twig, 
rod.  The  Dan.  krat-skov  would  then  be 
a  wood  of  shoots  or  rods,  as  opposed  to 
timber  of  large  growth. 

Crater.  Gr.  rpar^p,  a  goblet,  the  basin 
or  hollow  whence  the  smoke  and  lava 
issue  on  Motmt  Etna. 

Cravat.  Formerly  written  crabal,  and 
spoken  of  by  Skinner  (who  died  in  1667) 
as  a  fashion  lately  introduced  by  travel- 
lers and  Mddiers.  The  fashion  is  said  by 
Menage  to  have  been  brought  in  1636 
from  the  war,  and  to  have  been  named 
from  &e  Crarats  or  Cravats,  as  tiie  Croa- 
tians  (and  after  them  a  kind  of  light 
cavalry)  were  then  called.  1  he  French 
had  a  regiment '  da  Royal-Cravate*  PLD. 
KrabaUHy  KtrnfoUHy  Croatians. 

Crave,  a.s.  mr/f^^;/,  to  ask.  o^.krrfay 
to  demand,  require ;  krapy  need,  necessity. 
W,  errf,  a  cry,  a  scream  ;  crefuy  to  cry,  to 
desire,  to  beg  earnestly. —  Spurrell. 

Graven.  Craven,  cravant,  a  coward. 
Also  anciently  a  term  of  disgrace,  when 
the  party  that  was  overcome  in  a  single 
combat  yielded  and  cried  crarumt. — B. 
If  the  term  had  originally  been  craven^ 
signifying  one  who  bad  begged  his  life,  it 
cniikl  hardly  have  passed  into  the  more 
dctinite  form  cravant.  The  £.  dial  era- 
danty  Sc.  crawdam^  a  coward,  seem  the  ' 
same  word.  To  set  cradants  is  to  propose 
feats  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  who  will 
first  give  in. — Wilbr.    Craddantly^  cow- 

anUy^HaL 
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The  essence  of  the  cry  was  an  admis- 
sion that  the  party  begging  his  life  was 
overcome.  In  the  combat  between  Ga- 
waiii  and  Ywain,  when  they  become 
known  to  each  other,  each  tries  to  give 
the  other  the  honour  of  victory. 

Sir  Kincr.  he  add.  wllhowHeB  ML 

I  am  ofcrcumen  in  this  batayl. 
Nay  series,  said  Gawain,  bot  am  I, 
Thus  nowther  wald  have  the  maistll ; 
Before  the  king  gan  aitber  grant 
That  Umidf  was  tttntmi.—v.  37x0. 

In  anoditf  combat,  when  the  defeated 

champion  has  begged  his  life : 

Sir  Ywain  «ud  I  grant  it  the 
If  that  thoa  wll  Ai  fdven  mf 

That  thc>n  art  iK  crcotnen  this  dSJT* 

He  saitl,  I  Krant  \Nitlioutcn  fall 

/  am  ovtri  umtn  in  batail, 

For  pur  ataynt  and  rtcrtant. — v.  3280. 

This  acknowledgment  of  being  over- 
come was  expressed  by  It.  ricredertt  and 
the  beaten  party  was  termed  ricreaenti, 
Fr.  recreants  a  term  of  opprobrium  ex- 
actly equivalent  to  the  £.  craven.  An- 
other word  by  which  a  combatant  gave 
up  his  cause  was  Fr.  crt'anter^  also  a  de- 
rivation from  Lat.  crcdo^  which  was  itself 
in  MidLat.  used  in  the  aenae  of  gram  or 
confess.    Sec  Grant. 

Sire,  dist  il,  tenes  xiitanpb^ 
La  faataflle  avez  aftn^, 

Ricn  vos  cr/attt  ct  roconnois 

Que  clerc  sont  vailUnt  et  cortois  (the  ques- 

tioo  in  dlRwte)— 
Et  ainsi  m'c^pee  vos  lent 

nbk  et  Gontes.  iv.  364. 

Hence  S.  crtani  in  the  sense  of  rtcnant 

or  craven. 

Thai  said.  Syr  ImiaiU;  thou  most  node 
Do  the  liona  out  or  this  plao»— 

Or  yslde  the  to  us  als  crtant. 

Ywaine  and  Gawaine,  3170. 

See  also  P.  P.  xii.  193. 

The  ^of  E.  cradant  (changing  to  v  in 
€rttvanty  craven)  and  in  Sc.  craiudoun,  a 
craven,  seems  to  be  the  original  d  in  Lat. 
€ndo^  It  rieredente^  which  is  elided  in 
Fr.  creanter  (crcdentiare),  recriant.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  this  want  of  agree- 
ment between  the  Fr.  and  E.  forms  throws 
considerable  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the 
proposed  derivation,  which  I  ncvcrtlicless 
believe  to  be  the  true  one.  In  outward 
form  cfxnfiuit  comes  mnch  nearer  Prov. 
cravantar,  OFr.  craventer^  to  oppresSi 
beat  dtnvn,  overthrow.  ye  sus  tout  cra- 
vent^y  accablc'  de  fuiiguc. —  Hocart.  The 
cry  of  cravant^I  then,  would  be  an  ad- 
mission of  being  thoroughly  beaten,  but 
wc  find  no  traces  of  the  expression  having 
ever  been  so  used  in  a  judicial  combat 


Craw.  G.  kragen^  the  neck,  throat, 
and  in  vulgar  language  the  belly,  guts. 
Du.  kraeye^  jugulus,    ingluvies,  Ang. 

craeye.-— Kil    Sw.  kra/wa^  Dan.  krOf  a 

craw.    See  Crag. 

Crawfish.  Disf^uised  by  a  false  ety- 
mology, as  if  it  were  tlic  designation  of  a 
certain  kind  of  fish.  The  corruption  Im»w- 
ever  is  comparatively  modem.  *  Creveys, 
fysshe — polypus.' — Pr.  Pm.  Written  also 
crevi^. — Tkendu  From  the  Fr.  iert' 
visse^  Du.  krevissCy  k/n'ii.u- — Kil.,  oho, 
krebiZy  G.  krebs^  a  crab,  from  the  grab- 
bing or  clutching  action  of  the  animal.  Sp. 
escarbar^  to  scrabble;  escarabajo^  Lang. 
escarabat,  a  beetle  (an  animal  in  which 
the  claw  is  nearly  as  conspicuous  a  fea« 
ture  as  in  the  crab),  esemHstef  a  craw- 
fish. 

•  To  Crawl.  To  stir,  to  move  feebly 
and  irregularly,  to  be  in  confused  and 
multifarious  movement  Uke  ants  or  ina|^ 

gots.  *  /  cra^ule,  I  styrre  with  my  himnes 
as  a  yonge  chyide,  or  any  beest  that  styr- 
reth  and  can  not  move  tl^  body:  ye 
crosle.  It  is  a  strange  sight  to  se  a 
chycken  how  it  cralUth  first  out  of  the 
shell  >— comment  fl  cmU  picmitanent 
hors  de  I'escale.— Palsgr.  T0  €rmt4^  to 
abound. — Hal. 

The  radical  image  is  a  multitudinous, 
confused  sound,  the  expression  of  which 
is  applied  to  movement  of  similar  charac- 
ter, to  indistinct  multifarious  motion,  to  a 
mass  of  moving  things,  llie  It.  gorgo^li^ 
are  signifies  in  the  first  instance  to  gnrgU 
or  sound  like  water  in  violent  agitation, 
to  rattle  in  the  throat  or  quaver  in  sing- 
ing, and  then  (explaining  the  origin  ^ 
Lat.  curculio)  '  to  breed  or  become  vcr- 
mine,  wormlcts  or  such  creepers,  mites  or 
weevus  as  breed  in  pulse  or  com.' — FL 
Fr.  grougpuler^  to  rumble  or  croak  like 
the  guts  ;  groulier,  grouiller^  to  rumble, 
to  move,  stir,  scrall,  to  swarm,  abound, 
break  forth  confusedly  in  great  numbers. 
— Cot.  Illyrian  kruhti,  to  nmible  in  the 
bowels.  Fr.  croller^  to  murmur. — RoqueC 
E.  cren^  enlly  erotic  to  rumble^  mutter. 

My  guts  tlu-y  yawl,  €nrwl.  and  all  my  bdlj 

rumM'th     Gammer  (iurton,  ii.  i. 

Then,as  in  previous  instances, crawi, 
to  stir.   In  the  same  way  we  nass  from 

Du.  schrolien,  to  mutter,  grumble,  to  E. 
scralK  to  swarm  or  abound  ;  from  Pl.D. 
graaiy  a  confused  noise,  rrt>/^//,  to  vocife- 
rate, N.  gryla,  to  grumbfe,  tO  UVBuffjU^ 
Du.  grielm,  kridm^  to  craU  or  swarm,  to 
stir  about 
QM17011.   Fr.  crayon,  a  piece  of  draw- 
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ing  chalk,  from  crater^  to  chalk  ;  crate, 
ISl  ereta^  chalk,  Gad.  enadky  clay. 

To  Craze.  —  Crasy.  To  enmi^  to 
Clack,  to  render  inefficient. 

And  ftome  said  the  pot  was  erased. 

Can.  Yeoman's  Tale. 

Earthenware  at  the  present  day  is  said  to 
be  crazed  when  the  glaze  is  disfigured 
widi  a  uetwuik  of  smiul  cndcs.  Fr.  ac- 
craseKj  to  break,  burst,  craze,  bruise, 
crush  I  €scrasif  squasht  down,  crushed  in 
pieces. — Cot  From  a  repreaentation  of 
the  noise  of  crashing  a  hard  substance. 
Dan.  krase^  knase,  to  crackle  ;  slaae  i 
kraSf  to  break  to  pieces.  Sw,  kras/tj^, 
Swiss  fkraeM^,  oasy,  feeble,  decrepit, 
poorly.  The  E.  crasy,  applied  to  the 
mind,  is  equivalent  to  cracked,  cracky, 
crack-brained. 

Creak.  Imitative  of  a  more  acritc 
sound  than  that  represented  by  crack. 
Fr.  eriquer,  to  creak,  rattle,  ciadde ;  ari- 
<:<j/7/^,  chinks,  coin.  —  Cot.  It.  cHccare, 
cricchiare^  to  crick,  creak,  or  squeak,  as 
a  door  or  a  cartwheel,  also  to  rattle. 
CfiflCV,  cricchio^  that  creaking  noise  of  ice 
orf^bss  when  it  breaks.  V>n.krick,krack, 
Stfepitus,  fragor. — KiL  Then,  as  things 
&i  splitting  make  a  sharp  sound,  we  have 
creak  of  day  for  the  narrow  crack  of  liy;lit 
on  the  horizon,  which  is  the  hrst  appear- 
ance of  dawn.  Da.  krieeke,  krUMinge^ 
Aurora  rutilans,  primum  diliiculum. — Kil. 

Cream.  In  Vt.criftu  two  words  seem 
confounded,  the  one  signifying  cream, 
iHiich  oiq^lit  to  be  written  wiuiout  the 
circumflex,  and  the  other  signifying 
chrism,  OFr.  cresmc^  Gr.  x^Iff/Mc,  the  con- 
secrated oil  used  in  baptism.  In  Italian 
the  two  are  kept  distinct,  crema^  cream, 
and  cresima,  chrism.  The  primary  mean- 
ing of  the  word  is^  I  believe,  sinunering, 
and  thence  foam,  froth. 

Crime — spuma  lactis  pinguior. —  Diet. 
TVer.  Cfuunpagne  erimani,  sparkling  or 
mantling  champagne.  ON.  at  krautna, 
Icntc  coaui,  to  simmer  ;  kraumr^  krumr, 
kraum,  the  lowest  stage  of  boiling,  sim- 
mering, also  the  juice  or  cream  of  a  thing, 
cremor,  flos  rei.  It.  rr<'mnre,  the  creem- 
or  simpering  of  milk  when  it  begin- 
nith  to  seethe ;  also  yeast,  barm ;  used 
also  for  a  shivering  fever. — Kl.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  one  of  the  readiest  ways 
of  raising  cream  is  by  scalding  the  muk 
till  it  just  begins  to  simmer.  The  forms 
cremore  and  crenia  in  Italian  correspond 
to  the  ON.  kraumr^  kraum,  Grisons 
gronumm,  gramma ,  cream,  sgarmar^ 
tgarmrr,  sgrnmer,  to  skim  the  milk.  As 
is  often  the  case  with  words  begiiming 


with  cr,  the  eauivalents  of  the  E.  cream 
are  acconapaiued  by  a  parallel  series  be* 

^innin;4  with  a  simple  r.  AS.  and  Sc. 
ream,  ON.  riomi,  Du.  room^  G.  roMm, 
cream. 

— Or  quaff  pure  clement,  ah  mc  ! 
Without  ream,  sugar,  or  bohca.  -Rami»ay  in  Jam. 

Beasning  liquor,  frothing  liquor. 
«€taasat— Iner— a.  Daewasa.  Lat 

crescOf  ere f urn,  Fr.  croistre,  croitre  {froii^ 
sons,  croissois,  croissatU),  to  grow. 

Crsaaa.  Bret,  krts,  awnnkle,  pleat, 
tuck  in  a  garment.   The  designation  of  a 

wrinkle  seems  often  taken  from  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  sound  of  snarlmg,  as  a 
dog  in  snarling  wrinkles  vp  the  fitoe. 
Du.  grijscn,  grijnsen^  ringere,  os  distor- 
quere,  depravare,  nares  crispare,  fremere, 
trendere^  flere  pueroram  more  KiL  j 
i:^>ijnztfi,  montrcr  son  chagrin  en  se 
ndant  le  front,  en  fronqant  le  sourcil,  en 
grinsant  les  dents,  ou  par  dHivtres  gri- 
maces.— Halma.  Fr.  grisser,  to  crackle, 
cn'sser,  grincrr  les  dents,  to  grind,  grate, 
or  gnash  the  teeth  together  for  anger.— 
Cot.  It.  gHcciare,  to  chili  or  Matter 
with  the  teeth  ;  p-inci(jre,  grinzare,  tO 
grin  or  gnash  with  the  teeth,  to  wrinkle  ; 

a  wrinUe.  From  It 
grima  we-  readily  pass  to  n.  rimsel,  a 
wrinkle,  analogous  to  £.  crumple  and 
rumple. 

\Ve  see  thessme  relation  between  grin- 
ning or  snarling  and  wrinkling  in  Du. 
grimmen,  furere,  fremere,  frendere,  hir- 
lire,  zittaeve,  docere  vultus,  contrahere 
rugas — Kil. ;  It  grimaccie^  grimazze, 
crabbed  looks,  wry  mouths  ;  grimare, 
griwman,  to  wrinkle  through  age  ;  ^mo^ 
grimmo^  winkled,  withered.  Grtgnare, 
to  grin  or  snarl  as  a  dog. — FL  Fr.  gri- 
gneTy  to  grin  ;  grigne,  wrinUed. — Cot 

Create.  —  Creattire.  Lat.  creo,  to  be- 
get, give  birth  to,  give  rise  to,  produce. 

diilous.    Lat  credoy  to  believe,  trust 

Mid.  I  .at.  credent  id,  It.  credema,  trusty 
contidence,  also  a  pledge  of  trust  ana 
credence,  thence  the  essay  or  taste  of  a 
prince's  meat  and  drink  which  was  taken 
by  the  proper  officer  before  it  was  set  on 
the  table.  The  term  was  then  applied  to 
the  sideboard  on  which  the  dishes  were 
placed  before  they  were  set  on  the  table, 
idbence  the  ertdeiut'tahU  of  oar  churches 
on  which  the  elements  were  placed  pre- 
paratory to  being  used  in  tlie  sacrament. 

Creek,  i.  Fr.  crique,  Du.  kreek,  a 
little  bay,  a  nook  in  a  haioonr ;  Sw.  dtaL 
krik.^  a  bcndint^,  nodk.  corner,  little  inlet 
of  the  sea  ;  armkrik,  bending  of  the  arm. 
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dboir  ;  ON.  Jhyiif  crook,  nook.  Crick j 

like  di'cA  or  knick,  probably  rcprescnis  in 
the  first  instance  a  sharp  sudden  sound, 
and  is  then  tnntfened  to^  a  nidiiai  torn 

or  movement.     Compi.  ntck,  a  notch,  a 

slight  indenture. 

2.  Creek  in  America  is  the  common 
word  for  a  brook.  Cryke  of  water,  scatm. 
— Pr.  Pm.  Du.  krvJU  (KiL),  A&  crtcca, 
crepido,  a  bank, 

To  Creep.  AS.  creopan^  Du.  kruipen, 
C.  krii'chen.  Tlu*  radical  sense  is  to 
crouch  or  draw  oneself  together,  lo  cringe, 
to  move  in  a  croudung  attitude  tix,  like  a 
serpent,  by  contractions  of  the  body.  ON. 
krjuda  {kryp^  kropit\  to  creep,  to  bend 
the  Knees,  to  crouch  ;  k.  undir  skriptina, 
to  bow  under  reproof;  btflhir  fa-tr  vdru 
upp  kropnir,  both  feet  were  crcinked  up. 
Kropna,  to  contract ;  kryppa^  a  hump. 
Gael.  <:n//>,croach,  bend,  contract,  shrink ; 
crub^  sit,  squat,  crouch  ;  a  crouch- 

ing attitude ;  criibain,  creep,  crouch, 
cnnge,  shrug.   See  Cramp. 

Creole.  A  native  of  the  Spanish 
American  colonies,  or  of  the  VV.  Indies,  of 
European  descent  Sp.  erior^  to  create, 
U>  breed  ;  criollo^A  Creole  ;  Ptg.  crioulo^ 
a  slave  bom  in  his  master's  housey  a 
European  born  in  America. 

Chraoaotok  Gr.  cp^ac,  flesh,  and  owrif 
piof,  preservative. 

Greacent.  The  h^pre  of  the  growing 
moon,  of  the  moon  m  an  early  stage  of 
growth.  Fr.  0vitsaMi,  Ltt  truumsy 
growing. 

Oresa.  An  herb  eaten  raw.  as.  carse^ 
Du.  kerssgy  Sw.  knuu.  Ft,  mxiiMS,  the 
herb  termed  k.irs  or  cresses  ;  cresson 
d^eoM,  water  karres. — Cot.  It  cresciont, 
sns^nt^  Mid.Lat  crissonium.  Perhaps 
from  the  crunching  sound  of  eating  the 
crisp  green  herb.  Fr.  crisscr^  to  grind 
the  teeth. 

Cresset.    See  Crock 
.  Crest.    Lat  crista^  Fr.  creste,  crite. 

-Crete.  Lat  cresco^  cretum,  to  grow  ; 
t&Hcresco,  to  gfOV  together,  to  grow  into 
a  whole,  whence  concrete  in  logic  applied 
to  the  union  of  an  attribute  with  its  sub- 
ject. Thence  by  the  opposition  of  words 
compounded  with  con  and  dis^  dwrwitf 
separate,  distinct,  disjunctive. 

Owvieai.  Fr.  ertvasse^  ertvttrt^  a  chink, 
rift,  from  crex'i  r^  to  burst,  chink,  rive,  or 
chawne. — Cot.  X.at.  crepare^  to  cnak, 
crack,  break 

Grew.  AS.  cread^  a  company,  crew ; 
cread-cnearr,  a  ship  with  its  crew.  Lith. 
Jentwa^  a  heap,  as  uf  stones  or  of  people. 

OraiPd.     Two-twisted  wonted^B. 


Properly  a  ball  of  worsted.   O.  kiUM^ 

Pl.I).  X-Aw/,  a  ball  of  thread.  The  in- 
terchange of  hquids  in  this  class  of  words 
is  very  common.  Compare  w.  chd^  crod, 
K.  knob,  a  round  lump  or  hBwrh, 

Crib.  A  cratch  or  manger  for  cattle. 
Du.  knbbe,  G.  krippe,  PID.  kruMe,  It. 
greppia,  gruppM^  Plw.  €nfia,  enpcka^ 
Fr.  cretcne. 

The  proper  meaning  of  the  word  seems 
to  be  a  grating,  a  receptacle  made  of  rods 
or  parallel  bars  like  the  teeth  of  X  comb 
or  rake,  from  w.  crib^  a  comb,  cridin,  a 
rake.  G.  krippe  signifies  also  a  hurdle  or 
wattle,  wattlework  of  stakes  and  rods  to 
strengthen  the  bank  of  a  river. 

On  the  same  principle  G.  nxuj^e  is  a  rip- 
ple or  large  comb  ror  plucking  off  the 
seeds  of  flax,  as  well  as  a  crib  or  rack  for 
hay.  Bret.  rasUly  a  hay-rack,  is  Lat 
rasteUum^  a  rake,  and  the  word  rack 
itself  is  radically  identical  with  rait. 

Crick.  Crykke,  sekeness.  crampe, 
spasmus,  tetanus.— Pr.  Pm.  From  repre- 
senting a  short  sharp  sound  the  term 
seems  transferred  to  a  shaip  sodden  pain^ 
as  a  crick  in  the  neck 

Crioket.  I.  An  insect  making  a  sharp 
creaking  sound.  Du.  krieken,  to  chirp, 
krukf  a  cricket. — Halma.    Compare  also 

Bohem.  cwrcck^  a  cricket,  cwrkati,  to 
chirp;  Ft. £ri//oH,jpvjtt7/0H,  a,  cricket^  and 
grilier,  to  creak,  grtaiOiTy  to  aacUe; — 

Cot. 

2.  A  stool.  N.  knakky  krakk^  P1.D. 
kmkstool,  a  three-legged  StOoL 

*  3.  Fr.  Jcu  de  crossCy  the  game  of 
cricl^t  Croce  or  crosse  is  explained  by 
Cot.  the  crooked  staff  wherewith  boys 
play  at  cricket.  It  was  doubtless  origin^ 
ally  a  stick  with  a  crook  at  the  end  for 
striking  the  ball,  like  that  used  in  the 
game  of  hockey.  Fr.  croce  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  K.  crook,  of  which  probably  cricket 
is  a  derivative.  Du.  krickf  a  staff  or 
cratch. — KiL 

Crime.  Gr.  Kplyto,  to  judge,  Kpifux, 
judgment,  condemnation,  Lat.  trufUM,  a 
fault,  offence. 

OriminL    O  Qrimini !  inleryectkm  of 

surprise,  seems  to  have  come  to  iis  from 
an  Italian  source.  Mod.Gr.  cfM/io,  a 
crime,  foult,  sin,  pity,  misfortune  ID  rl 
Kpifta  /  'Q  ri  fityaXov  Kpifici  /  O  w  hat  a  pity  ! 
what  a  sin  or  fault !  Adopted  into  Italian 
the  expression  would  be  O  che  crimine  I 
It  seems  probable  indeed  that  the  B. 
pity,  in  the  exclamation  what  a  pity,  is  a 
direct  adoption  of  the  OFr.  pcciiU^  sin, 
used  exactfy  as  It  arimimt. 
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Alame^hiue  dccolleu. — Ruui.deRou.  i.  288. 

Orlap. — Orimpte.  Crmu^^  crimp, 
gruit^ute  all  used  in  the  sense  of  con- 
traction. 1*0  criui^  friUs  is  to  lay  them 
in  pleats ;  crimpea  cod  Is  cod  in  which 
the  fihK  has  been  allowed  to  contract  by 
means  of  parallel  cuts  through  the  mus- 
cle of  the  hsh.  To  crimpU  is  to  wrinkle ; 
crympyttt  or  fym0Ui^  nqpL — ^Pr.  Pm. 
See  Cramp. 

The  addition  of  an  initial  s  gives  £. 
urimPt  to  amtract.  c«t  short,  AS.  serim' 
mart,  to  dry  up,  wither,  G.  schtitmpfi-n,  to 
crumple,  shrivel,  wrinkle.  On  the  other 
band,  the  reduction  of  the  initial  cr  to  a 
aimfMC  r  gives  e.  HmpU  as  well  as 
ntmple,  a  wrinkle,  crease,  pucker ;  Du. 
rimpCf  rimpflf  roinpcl,  a  wrinkle. — Kii 
G»  rUm^f*^  to  screw  up  the  mouth  and 
nose,  make  wn.-  faces.  In  the  latter  sense 
KiL  has  krimpiuusen^  wrimptn^  wremp^n^ 
OS  distorquere,  comigare  nares.  The 
analogous  E.  term  is  Jrump,  to  frizzle  up 
the  nose  as  in  dension — B.,  whence 
JrumpU^  a  wrinkle.'-Pr.  Pm. 

Oeui^  2.  A  kidnapper  of  sailors, 
one  who  entraps  sailors  and  keeps  them 
like  fish  in  a  stew  till  he  can  dispose  of 
them  to  skippers.  Du.  kiimpe,  a  stew 
or  confined  place  where  fi^h  are  kept  till 
they  are  wanted  ;  from  krimpen^  to  con- 
tract. 

Crimson.  Fr,  cramoisi,  It.  cremasi, 
crtmesino,  Turk,  kirmuij  Sp.  carmesit 
from  iterMMf,  the  name  of  the  insect  with 
which  it  is  dyed.  Sanscr.  krittti,  a  worm. 
Comp.  vermilion  from  vermis. 

To  CSringe.  To  go  bowing,  behave  in 
a  submissive  manner.  From  AS.  cruwA^ 
crymbig,  crooked,  a  verb  crymbi(^ea>t, 
crytnbian  (not  in  the  dictionaries)  would 
be  to  crook  or  bend,  corresponding  to  E. 
criui^e,  as  It.  cambiare  to  E.  chati-^c.  G. 
itrumm,  crooked ;  sick  krumiiun  wtd 
hUcken,  to  stoop  and  cringei— Kiittn. 
Dan.  krybe,  to  creep^  grov^  ibyAr  ftr 
eeny  to  cringe  to  one. 

Crinkle.    See  Crank. 

Cripple.  Ploperiy  a  crookback  or 
humpback,  one  who  goes  crooked.  ON. 
ktyppa.  a  hump,  curvature,  coil ;  itry/h 
pdty  a  hompbaclced  or  a  lame  man.  Du. 
kre-pel,  kreupel,  km  fid,  a  cripple.  Dan. 
krybe,  krob^  to  creep,  krobbd^  krdbling,  a 
cnpple,  a  stunted  object;  Gad.  crub, 
crup^  to  crouch,  shrink,  creep  (go  in  a 
crooked  or  crouching  VLxaiax^x)^  crubach^ 
crubach^  a  cripple,  lame  oerson. 

Cmsis.— Criterion.— uritio.  Gncp/inc, 
jadgiBent  or  the  decision  in  a  l^al  trial, 


from  rp/vw,  to  judge,  decide  ;  rptr^iMof,  a 
means  or  medium  of  judging ;  i^ruco^ 
quaUied  or  expert  in  judging,  Lat  €ru 
ticus.    Sec  Crime. 

Crisp.   Lat.  crispus^  Ft,  crtspc,  OB. 
crips,  curled. 

Her  hair  that  owndie  (wavy)  was  and  crifs, 

ChanoariaR. 

The  latter  form  might  lead  us  to  connect 
the  word  with  Gad.  cru^,  contract,  cnt' 
pag,  a  wrinkle.  On  the  other  hand,  the  as. 

cirpsian,  to  (  ri^p  or  curl,  compared  with 
E.  chirp y  reminds  us  that  Fr.  cresper  is 
both  to  frizzle  or  curl,  and  to  crackle  or 
creak,  as  new  shoes  or  dry  sticks  laid  on 
the  fire. — Cot.  And  the  sense  of  a  curly 
or  wnnkled  structure  is  in  other  cases 
expressed  by  words  representing  in  the 
first  instance  a  crackling  or  creaking 
sound.  It.  grillare  (and  sometimes  Fr. 
grilUr^-CxiV)  signifies  to  creak  or  chirp 
as  a  cricket,  while  grilhr  is  explained  to 
sit  rumpled  or  in  plaits,  to  snarl  as  over- 
twisted  thread  ;  ^renlltr,  to  crackle,  also 
to  curl,  twirl,  fnzzle  hair.  To  frizsle  is 
used  both  of  the  crackling  sound  of  fat  in 
the  fire,  and  in  the  sense  of  curling  up. 
The  train  of  thought  proceeds  Iran  a 
quivering  sound  to  a  vibrator\'  motion,and 
thence  to  a  surface  thrown  mio  a  succession 
of  ridges  or  invohitions.  Thus  the  Latin 
has  sonus  lusciniir  vibi  atis  for  the  ring- 
ing notes  of  the  nightingale,  while  the 
passage  from  the  idea  of  vibration  to  that 
of  a  wrinkled  or  curly  structure  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  desi;^'nalion  of  a  ^r^/V/^r- 
ling  and  the  synon)nious  shirt-frilly 
from  E.  chitter^  Mid  Tx.friller,  to  shiver. 
Vibrati  crines  are  curly  locks,  and  con-  * 
verselv  crisbus  is  applied  to  the  rapid 
vibranon  of  a  serpent^  tongue.  Lingiise 
bisulcc-e  jactn  €nsp§  lu]gere.— Facuv.  in 
ForceU. 

The  sense  of  rigid  and  brittle  might 

well  be  a  special  application  of  the  former 
one,  because  the  unevennesses  of  a  rigid 
surface  obtrude  ihtniselves  on  our  notice. 
But  on  the  other  hand  it  seems  to  arise 
from  direct  imitation  of  the  sound  of 
crushing  something  crisp.  Fr.  cresper^ 
to crashe  asatiiynge  dotibe  that  is  cryspe 
or  britell  betweene  one's  teeth. — Palsgr. 
P1.D.  ikraspclHj  to  rustle. — Danneil.  In 
lite  manner  enmp  is  used  fbr  the  sound 
of  crunching,  and  also  for  crisp  or  the 
quality  of  things  that  crunch  between  the 
teeth. 

T!b's  teeth  the  sugar^jlums  did  crump.— 

Farls  bakad  wf  fantiflr 

Fu'  armmp  that  diqr.~Bnn»  in  Jam* 
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Crumpy^  short,  brittle.— HaL  It  is  re- 
markable that  here  also  is  the  same  con- 
nection with  the  sense  of  a  crumpUd  or 
curly  and  wrinkled  stmctur^  as  in  the 
case  of  crisp. 

Crock.  —  Cruise. — Cruet.  —  Cresset 
— Ornolble.  Lith.  kragis^  Gad.  km^ 
G.  krug,  W.  cregcn,  v..  crock,  Dan,  kn/klc, 
Uu.  kruyckfy  an  earthen  vessel,  pitcher, 
jar.  The  Lith.  kruzas  (i  «=  Fr.  /),  Fr. 
cmckif  unite  the  foregoing  with  fomis 
having  a  final  j/  ON.  &  G.  krus,  Du.  krocs, 
kruyse^  a  cup.  E.  crttse^  a  jar.  Diminu- 
tives of  the  latter  dass  are  F>.  creuset, 
croiset^  a  crucible,  cruzet  or  cruet,  a  little 
earthen  pot  wherein  Goldsnuths  melt 
their  silver,  &c.— Cot;  Rouchi  croehiy 
crassly  E.  cresset,  a  hanging  lamp.  Mid. 
Lat.  crassct'.ttn,  Picard  cracct,  a  crucible. 
— Dief.  iiupp.  The  loss  of  the  z  in  cru- 
Mei  f^vts  €rue/,  corrupted  to  creivet,  crevety 
a  narrow-mouthed  glass  to  hold  oil  or 
vinegar,  a  mdting-pot.—  B. 

Other  forms  ot  diminutive  are  Fr. 
ereuseuly  croissel,  Du.  kmyscl,  kroscl,  a 
han^ng  lamp;  Ir.  cruisgin,  a  small  pot 
or  pitcher  {cruisgin  oli,  Lith.  alytukragis, 

O.  oikrug,  a  cruse  of  oil) ;  Gad.  cruisgin, 
an  oil-l^p«  a  cruse ;  Fr.  creustautHf  a 
drinking-vessel ;  E.  cruskin,  cntske,  cup 
of  earth.—  Pr.  Pm.  The  Gr.  dim.  termin- 
ation «otX«  gives  cmaMum,  a  night- 
lamp,  mcltinj!:-pot.  *  Creuset//,  croissol, 
lumi^re  de  nuit.' — Gloss,  in  Due.  'De 
Doctu  proferenti  snpius  extinguebat  can- 
delam,  crucibolum,  et  oleum  effundcbat.' 
— Ibid.  Cruet  ho! II'!,  kruse,  kroselin, 
krug,  becher.' — Did.  Supp. 

The  common  idea  is  an  earthen  vessel, 
and  the  origin  is  seen  in  Bret,  krag,  hard 
granular  stone,  earthenware;  Eur  p6d 
Itrag,  an  earthen  pot  The  Bret  (rag 
corresponds  to  Yx.  grctis,  greZy  grh.  Vn 
pot  (ic  grts^  an  earthen  pot.  Hence  OFr. 
grasaly  Lang,  grazal,  gresal.  Cat.  gresal, 
an  earthen  bowl  or  dish,  gresol,  an 
earthen  lamp,  a  crucible.  H^grjot,  stone; 
gryte^  a  pot 

In  favour  of  the  correspondence  of 
krag:in<igrh  {graz),  it  must  be  observed 
that  a  final  g  in  one  dialect  of  Breton 
corresponds  to  a  guttural  in  the  other, 
as  in  kraz  or  krac'h,  dry.  And  compare 
Bret  gragalit,  to  chatter  as  a  jay,  and 
Prov  grazillary  to  crackle,  twitter.  If 
Imi^KtAgris  are  fundamentally  distinct 
there  must  be  the  same  separation  be- 
tween the  series  crog^ 
erusey  &c.   See  GraiL 

Crocodlla.  Gr.  aywrffaXtf^  Lat  croco- 
diius. 


CROP 

Crocus.  The  yellow  flower  from 
whence  saffron  is  made.  Lat  crocus^ 
Gr.  rp<$roc.  Gael,  crock,  w.  cocky  red. 
Hence  the  surname  Owfecr,  a  cultivator 
of  saffron.  *  The  crokers  or  saffron  men 
do  use  an  observation  a  little  before  the 
coming  up  of  the  flower.' — ^Hollimdied  hi 
R. 

Croft.  An  inclosure  adjoining  a  house. 
AS.  crofiy  praediolum. — Somner.  GaeL 
croity  a  hump,  hunch,  a  croft  or  small 
piece  of  arable  land  ;  croiteiry  a  crofter, 
one  holding  a  croft  of  land. 

Orone.   i.  An  old  woman.  9.  An  old 

sheep,  beginning  to  lose  its  teeth. 

*  In  the  former  application  it  may  per- 
haps signify  one  shrunk  from  age.  .Sc. 
crine,  to  shrink,  shrivel ;  one  who  is 
shrivelled  by  age  is  said  to  be  crynit  in. 
— ^Jam.  Comp.  ne.  scrannyy  thin ;  scroti^ 
nely  a  lean  person. 

In  the  second  nppli cation  it  is  the  It 
carognay  Fr.  charogne,  Du.  karoftic, 
kronify  a  carcase,  carrion,  then  applied 
to  an  old  sheep,  ovis  vetula  rejicula— 
Kil.,ein  faul  Thier — Dief  Supp.,  m  cada- 
ver. Perhaps  indeed  the  application  to 
an  old  woman  has  die  same  origin.  '  An 
old  carrion.' 

•  Crook.— Crooked,  on.  knU-r,  Du. 
krogySL  crook,  bending,  comer,  hook  ;  Du. 
krokcy  a  bending,  fold,  curl,  crumple^ 
wrinkle  (Kil.)  ;  Gael,  crocan,  a  hook, 
crook ;  w.  crwcoy  crocuy  crooked  j  Fr. 
crocy  eroehety  a  hook ;  crochuy  hooked, 
bent  upon  itself;  Pol.  kruky  a  hook, 
crook.  Wc  have  seen  under  Crisp  sever- 
al instances  where  a  broken,  crumpled, 
wrinkled,  curly  foim  is  expressed  by  the 
figure  of  a  broken  sound.  And  in  this 
way  I  believe  it  is  that  we  pass  from 
fonns  like  Bret,  gragala,  to  diatter  like  a 
jay,  or  K.  crackle,  to  Fr.  rccroquillcr,  to 
crook,  wriggle,  pucker,  cockle,  and  Du. 
hreukelen,  kreuken,  kroken,  to  rumple, 
crumple,  wrinkle,  of  which  the  ndical 
syllable  krcuk  or  crok  conveys  the  notion 
of  something  bent  or  hooked.  See  Crank. 

Orqp.  AS.  cropy  top,  bunch,  craw  of  a 
bird.  OE.  crcfppe  of  an  crbe  or  tree,  citna, 
coma,  capillainentum.— Pr.  Pm.  The 
fundamental  meaning  is  probably  esdiitnt- 
ed  in  the  Gael,  crap,  cnap,  a  knob,  knot, 
boss,  a  little  hill ;  w.  crab,  cru'b,  a  round 
hunch;  crub,  a  swelling  out ;  It  groppoy 
a  knot,  knob,  bunch. — Fl.  The  word  is 
then  applied  to  different  things  of  a 
rounded  or  protuberant  form,  the  top  of 
a  hill  or  of  a  plant,  the  crop  or  projecting 
stomach  of  a  bird,  &c. 

Fr.  a  ope,  croupe^  the  top  or  knap  of  a 
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hill ;  lii  croupt  du  d$s^  the  ridge  of  the  i 
back,  and  thence  croupe,  It.  ,(^roppa,  the 
rump  or  rounded  haunches  of  an  animal ; 
B.  crompy  the  craw,  the  bdly,  also  the 
hnttock  or  haunch—  Hal.  ;  S\v,  kropp,  the 
top  of  anything,  the  solid  mass  of  the 
animal  fraime  or  body ;  kroppug,  gibbous, 
humped.  Du.  crop^  the  knob  of  the 
throat,  the  throat  itself,  '  dat  stecckt  my 
in  den  crop,  that  sticks  in  my  throat ; 
enpy  a  swelling  in  the  throat,  goitre,  the 
craw  of  a  bird,  stomach  ;  ctu^ppen,  to 
cram,  to  thrust  food  into  the  throat  ^Bi- 
riottoa),  whence  the  s.  crop-full^  cram- 
niU.  G.  kropf,  the  craw  of  a  bird,  goitre, 
wen  ;  the  head  of  vegetables,  as  kohl- 
kroP/t  salat-kropf ;  kropf -sallat^  Du.  krop 
««M  Mtiaet^  cabome^ettuce. 

The  crop  of  a  vegetable  is  the  top,  and 
thence  the  whole  part  above  ground.  The 
crap  and  root,  or  crap  and  more,  are  fre- 
quently contrasted  with  each  other  in  Oi:. 
Hence  to  crop  is  to  bite  or  gather  the 
foliage  or  fruit  A  crop  of  com  is  the 
whole  annual  growth,  and  the  sense  being 
thus  generalised  the  term  is  equally  ap- 
plied to  the  growth  of  roots,  when  that  is 
the  important  part  of  the  vegetables;  a 
crop  of  turnips  or  of  canots  as  well  as  of 
grskss  or  fruit. 

It  is  renuxlcable  that  pamUd  with 
many  of  the  for^^oing  forms,  with  an 
initial  kr,  are  a  series  of  similar  meaning 
With  a  smiple  k.  i  hus  we  have  in  E. 
die  enp  or  cop  of  a  hill;  Bav.  kofh- 
Pcn^  the  crop  or  bushy  part  of  a  tree,  kop- 
pem^  to  crop  or  cut  ott  the  crop  or  cop  of 
a  tree ;  o.  koht-kep/y  kop/sallat  as  kropf- 
tall  lit  above  cited. 

Crosier.  It.  croccin,  a  crutch ;  Fr. 
croce^  crosse,  a  bishop's  staff  (the  repre- 
sentative of  a  shepherd's  crook),  the 
crooked  staff  with  which  boys  play  at 
cricket.  Hence  OE.  crocer  or  crosier  was 
properly  thebearerof  the  bishop's  staff,  but 
the  term  was  subsequently  applied  to  the 
staff  itself.  See  Crook,  Crutch.  Hol- 
linshed  speales  of  the  canon  law  as  ad* 
milting  the  crosier  to  bear  the  crosse  be- 
fore his  arclil)ish()p  in  another  province. 
— Descr.  Ireland,  an.  131 1. 

Croao^  Fr.  croix^  It.  croct^  Spu  krux^ 
o\.  kross,  G.  kreuz^  Du.  kruys.  All  from 
the  Lat.  crux^  a  cross  for  the  punishment 
of  malefectors;  and  that  not  directly 
from  crook,  to  ciir\'c,  but  through  the  in- 
termediation of  the  notion  of  hanging; 
GaeL  crocan,  a  hook,  crack,  hang  ;  Ir. 
£imdkMim,  .to  hang,  and^  croch,  as  Lat. 
crur,  a  gailowSy  an  erection  for  hanging 
a  man  on. 


From  crux  are  many  derivatives  :  cm- 
ciare,  to  torture;  crusade.  Mid. Lat.  cni- 
ctata^  Du,  kruys-vaert^  an  expedition 
from  religious  motives,  in  whicA  die 
soldiers  took  the  badge  'kA  the  cross; 
crucify i  &c, 

Orotoli«t  —  Orocilwt  Fr.  avchet, 
dim.  of  croc,  a  little  hook,  and  hence  a 
note  in  music,  from  the  hook-like  symbol 
by  wluch  they  were  marked.  Fr.  crochet^ 
avckttc,  a  quaver  in  music  Then  as  a 
person  playin*:^  inu^ic  appears  to  carrj'  in 
his  brain  the  tyoe  of  what  he  is  playmg, 
a  cr»icAct  is  a  nxed  imagination.  ' //  a 
des  crochues  dans  la  ttU^  his  head  is  full 
of  crotches.' — Cot. 

As  a  good  harper  stricken  far  in  years 
Into  whose  cunning  hands  the  gout  does  faU, 
All  bis  old  crotchtts  in  his  braio  be  beaiSk 
But  on  his  harp  plays  iD  ornoC  at  alL 

DavlesfaiR. 

A  crotchet  or  crocket  is  also  an  orna- 
mental excrescence  in  Gothic  architecture 
like  a  twisted  tress  of  4iair,  from  Du. 
knki^  a  cml 

And  beUycbe  yoorven 
Widi  cniduh  on  oomos^P.  P.  oede. 

OrottlM.   Croitlesy  cruMes,  crumbs, 

broken  pieces  — Brocket  ;  crottling,  fri- 
able ;  crotlles,  \'x.  crottes,  crottim^  the 
dung  of  sheep,  ^oats,  hares,  &c.,  that  foils 
in  ^leis  or  Uttle  lumps  ;  crotUs^  dirt, 
mire,  d  i;^Ijng  stuff  (Cot.)  ;  Flanders 
krotte,  mud  sticking  to  one's  clothes.— 
Kil.    E.  krote,  a  clod  iA earth. — Hal. 

The  analon;y  between  sound  and  move- 
ment frequently  leads  to  the  afiplication 
of  a  rattung  sotmd  to  express  joUing  or 
shaking  movement,  and  thence  an  uneven 
rugged  surface,  the  prominences  into 
which  it  is  thrown,  or  the  lumps  which 
arc  dashed  off  when  the  substance  is  of  a 
liquid  or  semi-liquid  nature. 

We  have  Gr.  cporU,  to  clap,  rattle, 
clatter,  knock,  hammer ;  cporaXM^,  a  rat- 
tie ;  rporoc,  clapping,  rattliiv^^  ;  Prov. 
crotioTj  OFr.  crodier,  croler,  to  shake ; 
escrauUr^  to  shake,  totter,  shog  (Cot.)  ; 
erouler,  ^ her  outer,  to  fall  ifl  ruins,  e. 
crudle,  to  shudder,  shake,  shiver ;  crudly, 
cntttling,  crumbling,  friable  ;  crutiie,  to 
faa— HaL  The  form  cnubttiy  to  co- 
agulate or  form  lumps,  and  crud,  curd, 
the  lumpy  part  of  milk,  belong  to  the 
same  class.  CruttU^  to  curdle. — HaL 
Sometimes  perhaps  the  sense  of  lumps 
or  bits  may  arise  directly  fix}m  the  patter- 
ing sound  of  the  fragments  falling  to  the 
ground,  and  tli is  may  be  the  case  with 
crottles,  the  pellet-shaped  dung  of  sheep, 
&c.,  which  arc  also  called  trattUs  or 
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treadles^  to  lie  compared  with  Banff. 
inetU,  to  trickle  or  drip ;  E.  trattU  (pro- 
perly to  rattle),  to  praitle.-  Hal.  lUit 
somclimcs  tlic  scasc  of  fnigmcnis  seems 
to  arise  from  tittideaof  diaidng  or  dash- 
ing to  pieces,  as  when  we  use  shhfers  or 
siuders  in  that  sense.   When  the  sub- 
stance is  of  a  loose  or  liquid  nature  it  is 
the  more  li.iblc  to  have  portions  dashed 
off  by  shaking  or  jogging.    Thus  Swiss 
hottern^  to  shake,  to  jog,  explains  Du. 
hot^  hottiy  curds  ;  Sc.  hattit  cream^  clot- 
ted cream.    In  like  manner  Swab,  hp- 
ptm^  Wcstcrwald  Ltppit  tt,  to  be  loose,  to 
wallllle,  are  connected  with  E.  loppered 
or  coagulated  milk,  and  Yx.  loppe/lopin^ 
a  lump,  morsel,  piece.    The  elementary 
sounds  of  erotiU  are  merely  transposed 
in  E.  clatter,  to  coagulate  ;  Du.  kloter- 
mulck^  curdled  milk,  from  the  verb  klot- 
eren  fproperly  to  clatter;  khttrtpaen^ 
a  rattle),  tuditarc,  pultar^  ptdsare  crcbro 
ictu. — Kil.  Here  the  connection  between 
ilctereu  and  Mfot^  klotU^  gleba,  massa 
(KIL),  B.  dodj  dot,  is  the  same  as  between 
Cr.  rporf'w  and  E.  crote,  a  clod.  Fr.  crotte, 
a  lump  of  dirt.     The  semi-liquid  ma- 
terial seems  amceived  as  dashed  about 
in  separate    portions,   explaining  Du. 
kloUrghtldf  small  expenses.— Kil.  In 
the  same  way  with  a  labial  initial  in- 
stead of  a  guttural,  G.  poltcni,  to  rattle, 
racket,  knock  ;  e.  bolter,  to  clotter,  to 
collect  in  lumps ;  Sw.  piottra  (properly 
to  dash  about  liquids),  to  scatter  in  small 
portions,  to  squander ;  piotterwis,  in 
small  portions  ;  piotUr-penningar^  small 
expenses  ;  Fr.  (^^fl(#fV,  Gael,  plod,  a  clod. 

Crouch.  A  cross,  as  in  crutchcd friars^ 
the  crossed  friars,  or  friars  who  wore  a 
cross  ;  croudk  mass,  a  festival  in  honour 
of  the  holy  cross.  To  croudk^  to  mark 
with  the  s^  of  the  cross. 

And  aid  hii  orisons  SB  it  uMgs^ 

And  crouckid  hem  aad  bado  God  dndd  hatn 

bless. 

Walach.  eromdn,  a  cross. 

To  Crouch.  To  stoop,  to  bow  the 
body  togoUier.  on.  krokinn^  crooked, 
bowed  down,  krokna,  to  be  contracted 
or  stiffened  with  cold ;  at  sitia  i  ct>  ne 
kruku,  to  crouch  down  on  one's  heels. 
W.  crwcuu,  to  bow,  to  curve  ;  crwcwd,  a 
round  squat,  a  person  crouched  together. 
E.  dial,  cruckltf  to  bead,  to  stoop. — ^Ual. 
See  Crook. 

Oroup.  A  disease  la  the  throat  of 
young  children,  in  which  the  throat  is 
contracted  and  a  harsh  screaming  cough 
produced.  GadL  contract^  shrink ; 
erupadk,  coDtractioo,  shrinking^  shiivel- 


ling  ;  the  cnmp.   But  perhaps  the  idea 

of  contraction,  expressed  by  the  syllabic 
cn//>,  is  derived  from  the  harsh  sound  of 
struggling  for  breath  through  a  contracted 
windpipe,  and  not  vice  ve^,  so  that  tlie 
name  of  the  disease  would  be  direct  frooi 
an  imitation  of  the  sound  produced. 

Sc.  rvttdj  hoarseness,  the  croup; 
roup  (Gotn.  hropjan,  on.  hropd),  to  cry  ; 
E.  dial,  to  croup,  to  croak. — Hal.  Bohera. 
chrapati^  chrupati,  to  mort ;  chrapatty, 
hoarse,  chropot,  snorting,  hoarseness, 
chroptiti  drdchein),  to  •**'jg**  isr  hsaath, 
to  sob. 

Croup. — Crupper.  Croups  belly,  craw, 
haunch,  ridge  of  the  back. — Hal.  Fr. 
cropc^  croupe,  the  top  of  a  hill,  rump  of 
an  animal.  LA  tramps  du  dos,  the  ndge 
of  the  back  ;  porter  en  croupe,  to  carry 
behind  one  on  horseback.  Hence  croup- 
iirey  the  crupper  or  strap  passing  over 
the  rump  of  the  horse.    See  Crop. 

Crow. — Crouk.  A  direct  imitation  of 
the  cry  of  different  birds.  G.  krOiksH,  to 
crow  like  a  cock ;  krikkMsn,  to  croak ; 
Du.  kmeyrn,  to  crow  or  to  croak  or  caw  ; 
Lat.  crocirCf  It.  crocciolare,  Fr.  croasser, 
Gr.  rpw^M^  Bohem.  krokoti,  to  croak. 
Piedm.  quaqua,  Ital.  cracra,  imitation  of 
the  cawing  of  rooks  or  crows. — Z^li. 
From  Du.  kraejfsm  is  formed  krasjrs,  a 
crow.  In  like  manner  the  ON.  has  krakr^ 
a  raven,  krakL  a  crow,  corresponding  to  E. 
croak;  Lttft  kremkti,  to  croak,  krmtkfys, 

NE.  a  r:tl\  a  crow. 

Crowd.  — Crowder.  The  crowd  ot 
fiddle  \s  as  recognised  by  the  Romans  as 
a  British  instrument 

Rom.nnii<;qiic  lyrA  plavirlaf  lilii,  narbnrus  haipi, 
Graccus  AchiUiaca  ;  noita  iiMianiui  placet. 

Fortonatus  in  Due. 

Named  from  the  hollow  sounding-board. 
W.  crwth,  a  hollow  protuberance,  bulge, 
beUy,  fiddle;  croik,  a  bulge,  a  womb, 
crothi,  to  bulge.  Gael  croit,  a  hump, 
cruit,  a  harp,  fiddle  ;  Ir.  cruU,  a  huuco, 
also  a  crowd  m  fiddle. 

Crowd,  2.  AS.  cruth,  a  crowd  or  press 
of  people.  Du.  kruyden^  kruyen,  trudere, 
protrudere,  propcllcre. — Kif.  Crowdyn 
or  showyn  (shove)  impello. — Pr.  Pro.  TO 
t  /v'Tiv/is  still  used  in  Suffolk  in  the  sense 
ot  dnvinj;  in  a  crowd-darrow  or  wheel- 
barrow (Du.  krMy-asagsm)^¥<»i\Bif,  In 
Amis  and  Amilown  a  crowd-wai$t* 

Then  Amonuint  crud  Sir  Amitoun 

Throogfa  many  a  cuatn  up  and  down. — ^Woy. 

Perhaps  the  radical  image  may  be  a 

ball  or  lump,  from  whence  the  notion  of 

pressing  may  be  derived.    roL  gruda. 

Boh.  Anmfa^  a  clod,  snowball ;  knkkis^ 
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the  intercalary  month,  the  month  that  is 
tiurost  UL 

Crown.  Lat  corona,  w.  crum^  round, 
circular ;  crynfacn,  a  pebble,  a  round 
stone  ;  crynoi,  to  collect  together,  to  draw 
to  a  mass,  crynyn^  a  globule  ;  Ir.  cruin^ 
round,  cruinne^  the  globe  of  the  earth  ; 
cruinnighinty  to  collect ;  Gael  crikn^  the 
boas  of  a  shield,  a  crownygarknd ;  cruittH, 

rnund,    clobtilar  ;    cnmUU,  the  glofae, 

^^^v^taT^Ap^^  of  the 

utmost  rigour ;  a  met  from  the  torture  of 
the  cross. 

Crucible.    See  Crock. 

OnuUy.  Lat  tme^jftrw,  to  fix  to  the 
crass. 

Orude. — Cruel.  Lat.  crudus,  bloody, 
law,  unripe,  unfednig ;  crudtlis^  hard, 
cruel,  severe  ;  crucntus,  bloody,  cruel ; 
cruorf  blood.  Kuss.  kroT/^  Boheni.  krew^ 
W.  ermu,  Ir.  lith.  tniujaSf  blood. 
Bret.         raw,  cruel. 

Cruet.   See  Crock. 

Ovnias.  To  sail  to  and  fro.  Du. 
kruissen^  from  kmisj  Fr.  croiser^  from 
€roixs  Dan.  krydse^  from  kryds,  a  cross. 

Oruxn.  —  Crumble,  g.  knttiw,  Du. 
kruime^  crum;  kruimelen^  P1.D.  kro/nen, 
kromelen,  to  crumble.  Central  I"r.  i^^rt;- 
miiUrf  to  crumble  ;  ^emiiie,  groniUon, 
grmimilloHy  crum,  litde  lump ;  grume, 
grime,  single  grain  of  a  bODCh.  "tiu  gru- 
meau,  a  clot,  lump. 

It  is  probable  that  tbenodon  of  a  rrwM 
or  small  bit  arises  from  that  of  crumb- 
ling away,  and  not  vice  versa,  although 
the  former  word  is  the  more  simple  in 
ioan.  The  idea  of  frUing  to  pieces  is 
easily  expressed  by  a  representation  of 
the  rattling  sound  of  the  falling  fragments. 
Thus  Sw.  ranUa,  to  rattle,  signifies  also, 
as  E.  rammel,  to  fall  in  ruins,  to  moulder 
in  pieces ;  while  Sw.  rammel^  rattle,  clat- 
ter, is  identical  widi  B.  rmmtul,  rabble, 
nibbish-  In  the  same  way  it  is  pro- 
bable that  Fr.  grtmilUr  and  £.  crumdle 
are  essentiaDy  tne  same  with  rromnuler, 
to.nuitter  or  grumble.  So  also  \vc  pass 
tbmwh  Icx.greziUer,  to  cracklc,^<'.y///^r, 
to  iuul,  to  ddzzle,  0.grieseln.  to  fall  into 
small  bits  and  pieces,  to  break  into  small 
pieces,  to  gries,  chips  of  stone,  gravel, 
grains,  Lesachthal  griesel^  a  morsel,  a 
grain  of  sand.  — D.  M.  &  348.  See 
Dre(l;.:[C. 

Crump.  Crump-backj  hump-back ; 
emmp  or  crtttttpte-footviy  dub-fiooted; 
Sw.  krumpen,  shrunk,  contracted,  numbed. 
AS.  crumdf  crump,  crymbig,  bowed,  bent ; 
o.  knuuM^  w.  cfWHy  cnmftf  croolDedf 


crymu,  to  bend,  crook,  stocy  ;  Sc. 
crummy,  a  cow  with  a  crumpled  horn. 

The  fundamental  image,  in  accordance 
with  the  views  explained  under  Cramp, 
should  be  a  lump,  round  mass,  or  projec- 
tion, from  whence  the  idMS  of  contraction, 
bendinj^,  crookedness,  readily  follow. 
Now  in  the  former  sense  we  have  w.  crwb. 
a  hump,  E.  croop-kKk,  a  hmnp-bads^  ami 
with  the  nasal,  crump,  the  pn^OCtioa  of 
the  haunches,  rump. — UaL 

Crumpet.  Bret  krem^ocM  (2  syll),  w. 
crammwyth,  a  panc.ike. 

Crumple.  It  is  shown  under  Rumple 
that  the  representation  of  a  rumblmg 
sound  is  used  to  express,  first  a  jolting  or 
irregular  movement,  tlu-n  a  disturbed, 
disordered  surface,  thrown  into  irregu- 
larities and  ptpjections.  It  is  probable 
that  the  same  development  of  signifi- 
cation has  taken  place  in  the  case  of 
crumple,  proceeding  from  a  fonn  like  that 
assumed  as  the  origin  of  crumble,  which 
would  not  essentially  diflier  from  Q.gram-' 
meln,  grommeln,  grummiln,  <x  B.  grum^ 
die.  To  rumble  and  grufnbU  are  used 
indifferently  in  many  cases,  as  for  the 
sound  of  thunderor  ol  wind  m  the  bowels, 
while  the  two  corresponding  forms,  nMis> 
pie  and  crumple,  arising  from  the  use  of 
spirants  instead  of  sonants,  are  applied 
to  the  disturbance  of  a  snr&ce  or  texture; 
Analogous  to  crumple,  as  compared  with 
rumple,  or  grumble  with  rumble,  stands 
Let.  grtiMaff,  broken  frt^^ments  of  waUs» 
as  compared  with  E.  rubble^  flMisk* 
Let  grumbtj  to  wrinkle,  crumple. 

To  Omsk  or  Crunkle.  To  cry  like  a 
crane  or  heron.  Lith.  krankti,  to  nudm 
a  harsh  noise,  to  snort,  croak ;  krunkkUif 
krnnkinti,  to  croak. 

Crupper.    See  Croup. 

To  Crush.  From  a  representation  of 
the  noise  of  crushing  a  hard  or  brittle 
body.  Fr.  croisnr,  to  crack  or  crash  or 
crackle  as  wood  that  is  ready  to  break.— 
Cot.  It.  crosciare,  crosccre,  to  squash, 
crash,  crush,  squeeze,  but  properly  to  fall 
violently  as  a  sadden  storm  of  rain  or  hail 
upon  the  tiles,  and  therewithal  to  make  a 
clattering  loud  noise ;  to  crick  as  green 
wood  ;  croscio  d\icque,  a  sudden  shower. 
— Fl.  Lith.  kruszti,  to  crush,  to  grind  ; 
krusza,  hail,  sleet ;  krusztinne  (graupe), 
meal,  grots ;  nmkruszti,  to  grind  off  the 
husks  of  com,  especially  barley  (It.  cntsca, 
bran?).  Hanover,  fcrosseln,  to  crush, 
break  to  bits. 

Crust.  Lat.  crusia,  the  hard  outward 
coat  of  anything.  In  all  probabiliQr 
from  the  SMwd  of  cnmdiiqg  a  crust  oif 
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bread.  Bobcm.  chratistati^  to  crunch  ; 
ckra^Of  the  crust  of  a  wound  ;  chrastel^ 
the  corncrake  ;  chranst,  a  beetle,  insect 
with  a  crusty  covering ;  chrustacka^ 
gristle.  See  Gristle.  Bret,  with  an  in- 
version of  the  consonants,  trouskcn,  cnist 
of  a  wound,  scab ;  rusk^  bark  ;  GaeL 
rus^^,  rind,  skin,  husk,  baric ;  E.  rmsk^  a 
hard  cnist,  crust  h.ikod  crisp. 

Crutch.  G.  kriuktf  Du,  kruch^  Lith. 
kruktyiX,  croccia^  gruccia^iL  crutch,  i.  e. 
a  staff  with  a  atwk  or  croM>bar  at  the 
top  to  rest  the  arm  on. 

To  Cry.  Imitative  of  a  shrill  sudden 
exertion  of  the  voice.  It.  gridarey  Fr. 
crier,  O.  schrcien.  Du.  schrey,  clamor  et 
Actus,  ejulatus.  As  a  shriU  cry  is  the 
natural  expression  of  a  high  degree  of 
pain,  the  word  pas-cs  cm  to  si^'nify  the 
shedding  of  tears,  the  most  general  ex- 
pression of  pain  of  any  land.  In  like 
manner  the  verb  to  ivcJp  comes  from  as. 
wop,  the  primary  meaning  of  which  is 
simply  outer)'.  • 

Chrypt.  it.  cripta^  a  hollow  vault,  a 
church  under  ground,  a  lurking  den  or 
secret  sink  under-ground. —  I  L  Doubt- 
less from  c^iirrw,  to  hide,  being  primarily 
used  for  performinj^  in  safety  the  religious 
services  of  the  early  Christians.  'Ac  per 
etyptas  eC  latibula  cum  paucis  Christianis 
per  eum  convcrsis  niysterium  scdennitatis 
diei  dominici  clanculo  celebrabat' — Greg, 
of  Tours  in  Due.  '  In  qua  Basilica  est 
arypta  abditissima.* — Ibid. 

Crystal.  Or,  rpi'oi;,  cold,  frost  j  tpvu- 
raXXov,  ice,  and  thence  ci^slal. 

Cub.  The  young  of  animals  of  certain 
kinds,  as  of  dogs,  bears,  foxes.  Du. 
kabbe^  kcbbCy  kebUken^  a  little  pig ;  kabbe- 
Un^  to  produce  young. 

Cube,    Gr.  ki'/3(ic,  Lat.  cubus. 

Cubit.  Lat.  cubitus^  cuHtum^  the 
elbow  or  bending  <rf  the  arm.  Prom  a 
root  cub,  signifying  crook  or  bend,  seen 
in  Gael,  cub,  crouch,  stoop,  shrink,  cubnc/i, 
bent,  hollowed,  in  Gr.  r^im*,  to  stoop.  Lat, 
cubarc,  to  lie  down,  properly,  to  bow  down. 
Lith.  kuntpas,  crooked, 

Cucking-stooL  A  chair  on  which 
females  for  certain  offences  were  fastened 
and  ducked  in  a  pond,  *  The  chair  was 
sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  close-stool 
[which]  contributed  to  increase  Hie  d^ra- 
dation.' — Hal.  Manx  cugh,  excrement  in 
children's  lansuage.  ON.  kuka.  cacare. 
'Similiter  maam  eenrisiam  frciens,  aut 
in  calhcdrA  ponebatur  stercoris,  aut  iiij. 
soL  dabat  prepositis.'— Domesday  B.  in 
Way. 

The  name  is  probably  taken  front  the 
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crouching  attitude  of  a  person  at  stool, 
and  ultimately  from  the  duddi^  of  a 
brooding  hen.  The  term  for  squatting  or 
crouching  is  connected  with  the  clucking 
of  a  hen  in  languages  widely  separated 
from  each  other.  It.  chiocco^  a  brood  or 
duck-hen,  by  met-  squatting  or  cowering 
down  ;  cocco^  cucco  (in  nursery  language), 
an  egg  ;  coccolare,  to  cluck  ;  aci  Oi  t  olare, 
to  cower ;  coccohne^  squatting ly  on  the 
ground,  as  women  on  their  heels, — FL 
Magy.  gt^^  an  egg  (DankovskyX  abo 
crouching  or  cowering  down  ;  Basque  ku' 
karats,  crowing  of  a  cock  ;  kukorika^  to 
cower,  crouch.  Magy.  kukorik^  the 
crowing  of  a  cock  ;  kukoritni,  to  crow  ; 
kukorogniy  to  cower  down.  And  proba* 
biy  w.  ewrc^  squatting,  may  belong  to  ^ 
same  class  of  words. 

Cuckold.  CuckoUed,  treated  in  the 
way  that  the  codsow  (Lat  cmmimii  §trve» 
other  biidi^  vis.  by  laying  an  egg  an  thdr 
nest. 

Cuckow.  G.  kuckiuk,  Lat  cucu/us. 
Sc.  go7i'k,  Du.  kmyckkmekf  kcckJhik, 

Kil,    From  the  cry. 

Cucumber.  Fr.  concombre^  coucombrt* 
—Cot.  Lat.  tmtmmiif  '■mtritf  a  cucum- 
ber ;  It.  cocomero. 

Cud. — (^uid.  AS.  cud^  rumen  (the 
stomach).— Somner.  To  chew  the  cud  is 
to  chew  the  contents  of  the  stomach, 
which  in  ruminating  animals  arc  thrown 
up  into  the  mouth  again  for  that  purpose. 
It  is  called  fim/  in  Surrey,  whence  a  quid 
of  tobacco  is  a  small  piece  of  tobacco 
kept  in  the  mouth  like  the  cud  of  a  rumi' 
niuing  cow.  Goth,  quithei^  the  womb; 
ON,  quidr,  the  womb,  paunch,  maw  ;  at 
missa  quidinn^  Dan.  miiU  maven^  in 
Surrey  to  lost  tktquid,  a  disease  in  cattle 
equivalent  to  Bailey's  cudlost.  In  like 
manner  in  Lat.  ruminoAQ  chew  cud,  from 
runun,  the  paunch.  '  Ego  rumorem  par- 
vifacio  dum  sit  rumen  qui  impleain^  so 
lonj^  as  1  am  able  to  hll  my  belly.  ON.  cU 
quida,  to  fill  one's  belly,  quidadr^  satis* 
fied,  full.  Fin.  koktu^  the  womb,  maw, 
especially  of  ruminating  animals ;  Esthon. 
kbht,  the  belly.  Sc.  kyte,  the  stomach, 
belly. 

*  To  Cuddle,  To  fondle,  to  lie  close 
together.  The  G.  kostn,  signifying  origin- 
ally to  chat  or  talk  fiunifiurly  wfth  each 
other,  is  applied  in  a  secondary  sense  to 
caresses  or  gestures  expressive  of  affec- 
tion ;  /MIttwiv,  to  earess.  In  the  same 
way  the  radical  signification  of  cuddle 
seems  to  be  whisper,  chat,  confidential 
communication,  then  embracing,  lying 
dose.   CmddU  is  a  paiaUd  foim  witfi 
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CHshU  in  Sc.  aiskle-mushUy  low  whbper- 
iog  conversation,  which  in  Banffshire  be- 
comes cuddle-muddle^  speaking  in  a  low 
muttering  voice.  *A  got  thim  cuddle- 
rnmUStr  wi  ane  anhfaer  at  the  hock  o*  a 
dyke.'  To  cuddle,  to  speak  in  a  low  tone 
U  voice,  mostly  of  lovers,  to  coax,  to  en- 
tice ;  emddU^  conversntioii  in  a  loir  tone ; 
a  very  close  intimacy.  'T1ie]r  hive  an 
unco  cuddle  thegecthir.' 

In  the  same  way  ne.  cutter^  to  whisper, 
to  speak  low,  to  coo  ;  also  to  fondle. — 
Hal.  Swiss  kudc-rn,  kiiderlett^  to  talk 
tt^ether  like  lovers,  to  fondle.  Sw. 
quittra^  to  chirp»  to  whisper.  Du.  kcmt^ 
chat,  familiar  conversation. 

Cud^ai  Du.  kodse^  kudse^  a  dub. 
knobbed  ttide ;  ktt»d$i^)htudse^  a knotlea 
stick,  knodsetiy  knudseft,  tundere,  contun- 
dere,  batuere.—  Kil.  The  origin  is  pro- 
bably a  form  like  It  cozMan^  to  knock. 

OlM.  The  last  words  of  ma  preceding 
speech,  prefixed  to  the  speech  of  an 
actor  in  order  to  let  him  know  when  he  is 
to  come  on  the  stage. 

From  the  letter  Q  by  which  it  was 
marked.  *  Q,  a  note  of  entrance  for  act- 
on, becanaelt  it  the  first  letter  of  mumdo, 
amn.  siiowing  when  to  enter  and  speak.' 
— C  Butler,  Eng.  Gram.,  1634,  in  N.  and 
Q.,  Aug.  5,  1865.  Minsheu  explains  it 
somewhat  differently.  'A  qu^  a  term 
used  amoncr  sta^^e-players,  \  Lat.  quali^:, 
i.  e.  at  what  manner  of  word  tlic  actors 
are  to  begin  to  speak,  one  after  another 
haili  dimehii  aoeecha' 

flMVlMW  ^^^^v^^p  flaw  VBr^Mnpflw 

Bmkin^ham.  HadyoQ  not  oome  upon  joarQ, 

n>y  lord, 

WOIiani  Lxird  Hoistings  had  piOBOunced  joor 

part.— Rich.  III. 

The  Fr.  term  is  repiique. 

Cufll  Hamburg  kuffm^  to  box  the 
can ;  Sw.  dial  kuffa,  to  strike ;  skuffa^ 
to  push,  to  jo;;^  ;  It.  schinffo,  a  cuff,  slap 
or  clap  on  the  cheek.  The  cuff  of  a  sleeve 
is  the  part  that  is  doubled  back  and  flaps 
against  the  sleeve.  Sw.  klaff^  a  flap,  as 
of  a  hat  or  glove,  the  cuff  of  a  coat.  Sp. 
goipey  2i  blow,  also  the  tlap  of  a  pocket. 

Ouirasa.  Fr.  cuirasst;  It.  corazza, 
qiiasi  coriiici'd,  made  of  leather,  from  Lat. 
corium,  a  skm.— Diez.  So  Lat.  lorica,  a 
cuirass,  from  iSmirffir  a  strap.  OYT.euirie, 
Port,  coura^  a  leather  jerkin  ;  amrofo,  a 
cuirass ;  couro.  a  hidi^  sldn. 

To  OolL  To  pick  out  Cullers  are 
the  worst  of  a  ilodc  culled  out  for  dis- 
posal Fr.  cueillir,  Lat.  colligere,  to 
gather.  To  cull  was  also,  like  It.  cogliere^ 
used  in  the  tense  of  to  strflie.  Tlw 


Ancrcn  Riwle  speaks  of  the  cull  of  an 
a\c  for  the  blow  of  an  axe. 

Cullender.— Cullis.  A  cullender  or 
colander  is  a  strainer,  from  Lat.  colare, 
to  strain  ;  Fr.  couUr^  to  run  (of  liquids), 
to  flow.  Sp.  colar,  to  strain  or  filter ; 
colada^  lye,  strained  ashes  for  washing ; 
coladera^  a  colander  or  stmuier.  So  frun 
scavage,  scawmgir,  from  pattagt^  /ar> 
senger,  &c. 

Cullis.  Fr.  coulis,  strained  juice  of 
meat,  &c. 

Cully.  Properly  the  entertainer  or 
companion  of  a  courtesan.  A  leacher 
whom  a  courtesan  or  jilt  calls  her  cully. 
— R.  From  Fr.  couilh'.  Thence  a  fool, 
a  soft-headed  fellow,  one  who  may  be 
easily  led  by  the  nose  or  put  upon. — ^B. 
Tn  cully  one,  to  make  a  tool  0^  impose 
upon,  or  jilt  him. — B. 

Tricks  to  cully  fools.— Pomfret  in  R. 

See  Cozen. 
Onlm.   This  term  Is  now  applied  to 

the  kind  of  coal  found  not  in  solid  lumps 
but  in  a  loose  powdery  condition.  The 
proper  meaning  is  smut^  and  the  latter 
name  is  given  in  Pembrokeshire  to  a 
superficial  layer  of  coal  in  a  still  more 
imperfect  condition  than  culm.  ^  Cuime 
of  smelEe— fiiUgo.'— Pr.  Pm. 

Thanne  FadsBoe  pew>^»cil  of  poinlM  of  lUi 

cote. 

That  w^erecohmy  thomgh  cowillM  aadimkyBde 

desirjng. — I'.  P. 

Colmie,  black,  foul,  dirty  ;  becalmed, 
blackened. — King  Horn.  Probably  con- 
nected with  €»lhw  or  coUyy  smut,  soot. 

Culminate.  Lat.  culmen,  a  top,  a  peak. 

Culpable.  Lat.  culpa^  a  fault,  culpo^ 
to  find  fiiult  with,  blame. 

Culprit.  The  name  by  which  a 
prisoner  on  his  trial  is  addressed  when 
ne  has  pleaded  not  guilty.  Probably  a 
corruption  of  cu^at  for  cul^tus^  the 
term  for  a  person  accused  m  the  old 
Law  Latin. 

Ctiltivate. — Culture.  Lat  colo  (p^p. 
iulfus),  to  till  or  dress  the  gRNUMl,  tO 
bestow  labour  or  pains  upon. 

Onhpevin.  Fr.  eoulhwtiw  (from 
leuvre,  Lat.  coluber,  a  snake),  a  cannon, 
or  sometimes  a  handgun.    See  Calivcr. 

Culvert.  A  covered  passage  for  water 
under  a  road.  The  Fr.  amuert  is  not 
used  in  this  sense,  nor  is  it  easy  to  see 
how  the  /  could  have  been  introduced  on 
the  supposition  of  a  derivation  from  that 
source.  The  F.  counties*  name  is  ooh'C, 
hoolve,  kulve^  or  wulvCf  doubtless  from 
kulvt  (Hal.)  or  swlr/w^  to  cover  over, 
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snd  possibly  eu/vertvoMfhe  a  conniption 

from  tliis  source. — Atkinson. 

Climber. — Encumber.    Sec  Comber. 

•cumula-. — Cumiilative.  Lat.  cumt4- 
bUj  a  heap^  etimulo,  to  pile  or  heap  up. 
Accumulate^  to  heap  together. 

Cunning.    See  Con. 

Cup.  Fr.  coup^f  It.  coppa^  Du.  kop, 
Bret,  gdb,  kfiPy  skSp.  The  notion  of  a 
round  projection  and  of  something  hol- 
low are  often  expressed  by  tibe  same  word, 
which  is  often  taken  from  the  sound  of  a 
Uow,  and  especially  a  blow  on  a  hollow 
body.  Thus  we  have  seen  boss,  a  lump 
or  projection,  and  boss^  hollow.  The  G. 
nap/j  Lang.  lU^,  a  bowl  or  porrenger,  is 
a  slight  varintion  of  knopf,  a  knob  or 
knop,  and  both  meanings  are  united  in 
W.  cnapen,  a  knob,  a  bowl,  while  the 
origin  of  the  word  seems  a  representation 
of  the  sound  of  a  blow  or  a  thing  break- 
ing ;  B.  Ihutp,  to  snap,  to  strike.->Had. 

Now  the  n.  /-^/^Z" signifies  both  cup  and 
cop,  or  top,  knob,  head  ;  twjbfclun,  a  tea- 
cup, kopfy  a  cupping-^UtfS.  Tlie  develop- 
ment of  the  meaning  is  well  illustrated  in 
the  Fin.  kopista,  to  resound  from  a  blow; 
kopiuiij  the  sound  of  a  blow ;  kopio, 
empty,  sounding  as  an  empty  vessel ; 
kopptx,  anything  concave  or  hollow,  as 
the  box  of  a  harp,  the  cup  of  a  pipe.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  in  the  case  of  ^//and 
buckle,  wc  are  led  to  the  image  of  a  bub- 
ble, as  the  type  of  anything  round  and 
prominent,  swollen,  hollow.  Fin.  kuppo, 
— — «,  a  bubble,  boil,  tumour  ;  kupia, 
swelling,  puffed  ;  kupu,  the  crop  of  birds, 
head  of  a  cabbage  ;  kupukka,  anything 
gtobttbur ;  kitp^%.  oi^kmppata^  to  bleed 
by  cupping. 

Cupboard.  Originally  a  board  or  shelf 
Ibr  cups,  as  Tivu  aasetiSerd  ^erdf  board), 
a  receptacle  for  ^asies* — ^Ku. 

Cupel.  Fr.  coupitU^  a  coppell,  the 
little  ashen  pot  or  venel  wherein  gold- 
smiths melt  or  fine  their  metals. — Cot. 
FYom  coupe,  a  cup. 

»  Cupidity.— Concupiscence.  Lat.  cu- 
PiditaSf  desire,  avidity,  covetousness, 
from  «N^,  I  Irish,  dcsh«,  long  Ibr.  See 

Covet. 

•  Cupola.  It  cupola,  a  round  vaulted 
chapel  behind  the  chancel ;  some  use  it 
for  any  round  arch  or  vault  of  a  church 
or  copped  steeple.— F'l.  Plausibly  con- 
nected with  Fr.  loupcauj  the  top  or  head 
of  a  thing,  coupeau  de  la  titt,  the  crown 
of  the  head  ;  or  with  It.  cvpo,  deep,  hol- 
low, high.  But  probably  the  word  may 
be  an  importation  from  the  East,  where 
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the  dome  was  a  fiivoortte  fonn  of  archi- 
tecture. 

An  open  ti^ola  bad  been  craetod  by  former 
gencratioM  ovw  tiie  soufoe.  ddti  was  given 

in  consMucnce  to  destroy  the  cupola  and  tlie 
baths.   The  imperial  decree  was  executed,  and 
the  remniriN  of  the  Kulb.ih  or  doOWb  ftf  riill 
grave,  Central  Arabia,  ii.  140. 

Ar.  kubbat,  kubb/,  a  dome  or  cupola. — 

Catafogo. 

♦  Cur.  A  snarlinf^  doj:^ ;  currish,  snarl- 
ing, malignant.  Du.  korre,  a  housedog. 
-JC  From  OW.  kmrra,  c.  kurreti,p  urrm, 
to  grumble,  mutter.  Gurrii^e  ehehiilfte,  a 
jangling  wife. — Musaus.  Compare  G.ih^ 
re,  OB.  currefish  (Cot  in  v.  Da.  ktmfs 
fisky  a  gurnard,  from  its  mtittcrinf,'  sounds, 

-cur.  —  Current.  —  Curricle.  Lat. 
atrro,  cttrrwm,  to  ran ;  ettrrms,  ranning, 
passing  along  ;  curricuhnn,  a  lij,:ht  car  ; 
concurrOyXo  run  along  with,  to  coincide  in 
thought  or  feeling.   To  Incur,  Recur. 

Curate. — Curator. — Onriooa.  Lat 
curator,  one  who  takes  care,  from  €ttr»f 
to  care  for,  look  to,  curios  us,  inquirii^, 
employing  care  in  inquiry. 

Curb.— Curve. — Curvet.  Yx.courher, 
to  crook,  bow,  arch ;  courbctte.  a  small 
crooked  rafter,  the  curvetting  or  a  hone. 
Lat.  curvus,  crooked.  Gael,  crup,  con- 
tract, crouch,  shrink ;  crub,  crouch,  sit, 
squat ;  crubadh,  bending ;  Manx  crib, 
curb,  contract,  shrink  ;  w.  crwb,  a  round 
hunch  ;  cr-wbach,  a  honk,  crook ;  crybu'ch, 
shrunk,  crinkled.  The  insertion  of  the 
nasal  gives  AS.  crunA^  crump,  crymbig, 
crooked ;  o.  knnnm,  crooked ;  GacL 
crom,  bend,  bow,  stoop. 

<Hn4.--4)turdle.  To  atnOe,  to  become 
lumpy  ;  curds,  the  lumpy  part  of  milk. 
Formerly  more  correctly  written  cruddle, 
cmd,  W.  crwd,  a  round  lump  (SpurrcU) ; 
crwt,7i  dumpy  person  ;  Vo\. gruda,^rud- 
ka,  Ik)h.  hruda,  hrudka,  a  clod,  lumpL 
ball,  clot.  For  the  origin  of  the  word 
see  Crottles. 

Cure.  Lat.  cura,  care  ;  originally  pro- 
bably sorrow,  lamentation,  as  we  see  that 
the  E.  jtfrmv  is  the  equivaitent  of  a  iiMvr, 
diligence,  care,  sorrow  ;  sorj^cn,  to  taKe 
care  of.  The  origin  is  preserved  in  Fin«. 
kurista,  voce  strepo  stndente,  inde  mar> 
muro  vel  iegr<5  fcro,  quirito  ut  infans.  It 
must  thus  be  considered  a  relation  of  Lat 
gueror,  to  complain,  fin.  kurtna,%\j\doXf 
murmur,  kmrfa,  wretched,  sad,  miseraUe. 
ON.  kurr,  murmur,  complaint,  gratii^; 
kurra,  to  coo  as  a  dove,  to  mumiur. 

CurfofW.  Fr.  couvrtfeuy  comrefeu,  Lat 
ijptitcji^iutft,  the  notice  for  covering  or 
putting  out  lights  at  a  certain  hour  in  the 
evening. 
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Item  quod  nullos 
at  tabernam  suatn  apcrtsmpoitlMnm  UgHU^gU. 

—Lib.  Alb.  X.  351. 

Ourl.  Foiroeriy  written  rrw/f,  erouhi 
crwlly  in  accordance  with  Du.  krol,  krolle, 
N.  I  f  till.  The  sense  of  a  vibratory  or 
rolling  movement,  and  thence  of  a  spiral 
or  twisted  fionii,  is  commonly  expr^sed 
by  forms  representing  in  the  first  instance 
a  rattling  or  rumbling  sound.  Thus  It 
fvlMflvv,  to  roll  along,  is  essentially  the 
same  with  E.  rnftle.  G.  kolfrm^Xo  rumble, 
is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  rolling  along, 
and  the  word  fv/Zitself  is  equally  familiar 
ia  both  senses.  We  speak  of  the  roll  of 
a  dnim,  the  rolling  of  thunder,  as  well  as 
the  roUing  of  a  carriage  or  a  roll  of 
M^wr*  It  seems  certain  that  when  the 
Mfm  rot  appears  in  the  Romance  lan- 
mages  it  is  a  contraction  from  a  fuller 
form,  like  It  roiolare^  equivalent  to  our 
rattUj  but  in  other  cases  the  syllable 
may  have  been  framed  as  it  stands  to  re- 
present annnUmg  or  mormoring  sound, 
as  in  Illyrian  rw///i,  to  bellow,  Swiss 
rotUn,  for  the  rushing  sound  of  a  brook. 

In  like  manner  the  form  crol  or  crouly 
cnnsssiiig  vibratory  soond,  and  thence 
vibiatory  movement,  may  be  a  contraction 
from  fonns  like  Gr.  cporaXof,  a  rattle,  as 
in  Ptdv.  troUatt  crollar^  Fr.  crodler^  cros- 
ier ^  croler,  to  shake,  E.  dial,  crudle^  crule, 
to  shudder,  shiver ;  or  in  other  cases  the 
root  may  lave  been  framed  as  it  stands 
as  a  direct  representation  of  the  sound  it 
is  intended  to  express,  as  in  lUyr.  krulitiy 
to  growl,  to  rumble  (like  the  bowels) ;  G. 
grwtHf  to  rumble  like  thunder ;  Fr. 
£rwgoultr,grouiller,\o  rumble  ;  e.  dial. 
erooT,  to  mutter,  murmur  ;  crawly  crowl^ 
crolly  to  grumble,  ramble  like  the  bowels. 
For  the  connection  between  qui\cring 
and  curling  compare  Lat.  vibraU  crines^ 
caried  hair.  Again,  fitmi  the  crackling 
sound  of  things  frying  we  have  Yx.  graller^ 
£rilUr,  erosier^  grolUr^  G.  kroUat  (in 
'Sun,  carlings  or  parched  peas),  to 
fwrch  or  fry ;  from  whence  we  pass  to 
the  sen«;c  of  curlings  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple on  which  E.  frizzle  signifies  both  to 
fry  in  grease  and  also  to  curL  Fr.  gresil- 
Ur^  to  crackle  as  salted  flesh  on  coals, 
also  to  curl,  twirl,  frizzle  hair. — Cot.  Each 
•eparate  dement  of  the  crackling  sound 
represents  to  the  mind  an  abrupt  mo\e- 
ment  of  some  element  of  the  crackling 
body,  which  is  brought  into  a  contorted 
■hape  by  the  aggregate  action  of  its 
separate  parts. 

The  radical  connection  between  the 
Ideas  of  sfaiveriqg  and  cnrling  which  it 


seen  in  E.  dial.  cruU,  Ditmarsh  hml§ 
((^utzen),  to  shiver,  shudder,  is  also  ex- 
emplified in  G.  ,q;raus,  shuddering;,  horror, 
compared  with  krausy  Sw.  krus^  curly, 
from  whence  agun  we  are  brought  to  & 
krauseln,  to  curL 

Ourlew.  Fr.  courlisj  OFr.  corliat^ 
Cot  Bern,  murlu.  Probably  from  the 
shrill  cry  of  the  bird.  RlliS.  kmrkdiuf^ 
to  cry  hkc  a  crane. 

Oiurmudgeon.  A  cmm^umdjpm  was  % 
dealer  in  corn,  a  most  unpopuliur  dasa  of 
persons  in  times  of  scarcity,  as  they  were 
always  supposed  to  be  keeping  up  the 
price  of  com  by  their  avariofc 

The  n"dilc  -  ctinilc  hunp  up  12  bmren  shields 
made  of  the  Imcs  that  certain  corn-taudgtHs  paid 
for  hooidiiiff  up  thdr  gnia.— HoOsnd's  Lhy 
in  R. 

The  origin  of  the  element  mudgin 
would  seem  to  be  O.  mmudkff  immtsaui, 
a  contemptuous  name  for  a  Jew,  and 
thence  a  huckster,  from  a  jeering  imita- 
tion of  their  way  of  prononnctng  tM  name 
Moses.  Kom-Jude^  kom-mauscfu^  a 
com-mudgin.  Swab,  mausdun^  to  huck 
or  deal  in  small  matters. 

Currant  In  Liber  Otre  Cbcoram 
called  raysyva  of  corouns^  Fr.  raisins  di 
Coriuthe;  the  dried  small  grapes  of  the 
Greek  islands.  Then  applied  to  our  own 
sour  finit  of  aomcidBit  similar  appear- 
ance. 


r.  The  etymology 
of  these  words  has  been  much  confused 
by  the  coalescence  of  two  forms  of  wholly 
different  origin.  From  Lat.  corium^  a 
hide,  coriarius  was  used  in  Mid.Lat.  for 
a  maker  of  or  worker  in  leather,  a  tanner, 
shoemaker,  bcltmaker.  Coriarius^  cor- 
rarius^  coreator^  leder-niaker,  — louwer, 
— gcrber,  ledcrer,  schuochmachcr. — Dicf. 
Supp.  *  QoriariuSf  seu  caldamentorum 
sutor.'— Viu  S.  Emmer.  in  Ckrp.  At 
the  same  time  from  Lat.  iorn'i^i(j,  Fr. 
courroie,  a  strap,  was  iorwicAcorrigiarius, 
Fr.  coutroiery  a  maker  of  straps  or  girdles, 
which  seems  to  have  been  confounded 
with  corit'r  from  coriarius.  We  find  at 
leflAt  in  the  Statuta  Coriariorum  of  the 
city  of  Abbeville  a  |»x»vision,  *  Que  nulx 
Corii-rs  faice  coroies  estofr<5cs  de  plonc 
d'estain  sur  I'amcnde  dc  la  viile.'  In  a 
record  of  A.D.  136;  mention  is  made 
*comme  Willomct  Cotcnchi  corier  eust 
plusieurs  chozcs  et  hostiz  (outils)  de  son 
mestierde<»rrmV,qui  par  justice  avoient 
^t^  mises  en  garde  k  Hesdin.'  *  Jehan 
le  Doys  sninturicr  et  courroier? — Rec. 
A.  D.  1456  in  Girp.  i-  rom  corier  was 
fonned  b.  wrUmr^  a  tanner,  the  term  by 
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which  Wickliff  describes  the  trade  of 
Simon  in  Acts,  ix.  answering  to  cori- 
arius  in  the  Vulgate.  COffiarius, 
cerdo. — Pr.  Pm. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  hardly  doubt 
that  the  verb  to  curry  or  dress  leather  is 
from  Fr.  corroyer^  conroycr,  or  with  the 
close  vowel  of  the  Normaii  dialect  com- 
rAr,  signifying  generally  to  dress  or  pre- 
pare materials,  to  set  in  order  for  some 
particular  application,  and  specially  to 
diess  leather,  corium  sabigerc,  polire  ; 
conroveur^  corroyeur,  a  currier  or  leather- 
dresser,  artisan  qui  donne  aux  cuirs  la 
demii:rc  preparation.— Trev.  Piaus  de 
moutonsquc  Ton  appele  piaus  de  Damas, 
cottrh^  en  alun  :  dressed  with  alum. — 
Jomviile  cited  by  Marsh,  I  curry  leather : 
je  coumnt. — Palsgr. 

Other  applications  mentioned  in  Tre- 
vouxare  topuddUng  clay  for  holding  water, 
dienise  or  timber,  forging  of  iron.  O  Fr . 
<yrvW,  dressing  of  leather,  order  of  battle. 
Sp.  conrear^  to  dress  wool  It.  corredare^ 
to  rig  or  furnish  a  ship,  to  trim  a  bride. 
The  ultimate  origin  is  the  figure  of  setting 
in  order  from  the  root  rad^  row,  line, 
whence  Du.  rooi^  and  E.  ro-oj,  order,  rank. 
See  Ready,  Array. 

It  is  a  strong  proof  that  the  verb  to 
curry  is  from  Fr.  corroyer  and  not  froni 
the  OE.  coriour^  in  Aat  it  is  not  confined 
to  the  sense  of  dressing  leather,  but  like 
the  Fr.  verb  is  used  for  dressing  the  coat 
of  a  horse. 

Li  viUdns  son  rondn  atarne, 
Et  frote  et  conroU  e(  estrillc. 

Fab.  et  Cootes,  3.  198. 

Kflesmentles  dettien  e  tet  fon  mult  amblanx 

A  Ics  ostfus  !rs  nicirxTif  <-^«r^^r  gcntcmcnt. 
Travels  of  Cli.irleinugne  cited  Ijy  Muiih. 

In  the  latter  example  the  verb  is  used  in 
the  general  sense  of  taking  care  o£ 

A  curry :<  »:''  is  a  como  foT  dressing 
the  coats  of  horses. 

To  curry  favour  Is  a  proverbial  ex- 

?ression  corrupted  from  *  curry  Favel,* 
r.  ctrilkr  Fauveau,  to  curry  the  chest- 
nut horse.  Tel  dtrillc  Fauveau  que  puis 
le  mord,  the  ongrateAil  jade  bites  him 
that  does  him  good. — Cot.  C.  den  Falben 
streichen^  dtn  fcUben  Hengst  sireichen 
fUfeeralty  to  mb  down  the  chestnut),  to 
flatter,  cajole.— Kiittn.  Cuny-favell,  a 
flatterer:  estrille-fauveau. —  Palsgr.  It 
was  usual  to  make  a  proper  name  of  the 
colour  of  a  horse,  and  to  speak  of  the 
animal  as  Bayard,  Dun,  Lyard  (Fr.  iiar/, 
grey),  Ball  (whitefaced),  Favel  (Fr.  Fau- 
veau, from  foMVi,  fidlow),  and  any  of 
these  was  taken  proverbiauy  for  horse  in 
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general  'Dun  is  in  the  mire.'  *Whoso 

bold  as  blind  Bayard  ? ' 

The  knfgfat  or  iqtuer  oa  that  other  side 
Or  tiie  man  that  nath  In  pees  or  in  werre 

Dispent  with  his  lordc  his  h\oo(\f,  but  he  hide 
The  trouthe,  .ind  cory  favtlU,  he  nol  the  ner  is 
His  lordcs  graco.— Oedew^  Oe  RsimiM  priae^ 

pum,  p.  189. 

When  the  meaning  of  Favel  in  the 
provert)  was  no  longer  understood,  the 
sense  was  made  up  by  the  substitution  of 
favour. 

Oone.  Sw.  kers  (cross) !  interjection, 

as  Fr.  mon  dicu  !  lh->ii  dicu  !  as.  corsian^ 
to  execrate  by  the  sign  of  the  cross.  E. 
Fris.  kruiis^  the  cross  ;  kriiUsken^  krUU' 
zigen,  to  curse. — Stiirenberg.  In  Fr.  we 
find  sacrer  tised  both  in  the  senses  of 
consecrating  or  execrating.  An  appeal 
to  the  Deity  is  made  in  both  cases,  but 
in  the  one  case  he  is  called  on  to  execute 
vengeance  on  the  devoted  object,  in  the 
other  it  is  offered  to  his  gracious  accept- 
ance. Soon.  to  consecrate  and  to 
curse. 

Curat.  Ill-tempered,  cross-grained. 
*  Kate  the  curst!  oe.  crus,  wrathful. — 
Havclok,  1966.  The  familiar  crusty^  ill- 
tempered,  may  perhaps  be  a  metaphor 
from  the  niggietf  surface  of  crust,  but  it 
is  by  no  uK  ins  certain  that  it  is  not  an 
offshoot  from  the  stem  to  which  belong 
OE,  crus^  curst,  Fr.  counoux,  It.  corrttc- 
a'Of  eruca'o,  wrath.  In  a  passage  of  the  • 
treatise  called  *  Deadly  Sins,'  cited  by 
Dr  R-  Morris,  the  earlier  version,  the 
Cursor  Mundi,  has  crustful,  which  is 
replaced  by  ireful  in  the  later  \  crsion. 

•  Cvirt.    Lat.  curtus,  short,  stumpy. 

Curtain.  Mid, Lat.  Cortina^  a  small 
inclosed  court  or  yard,  *  Domuncula  mi- 
nor cum  corti/iti,  vincA,  &c.'  Hence  the 
name  seems  to  have  been  given  to  the 
curtains  or  hangings  by  which  a  small  in- 
closure  was  made  round  an  altar  or 
chapel  in  a  church  or  a  bed  in  a  cham- 
ber. *  Cortina  est  omamentum  Ecclesia* 
rum  vel  tabemaculorum,  sicnt  vda  dcpic- 
ta,qune  in  latoribus  aharium  suspenduntur 
ne  sacerdos  aspectu  circumstantium  con- 
fundatur.' — Breviloquium  in  Due. 

Curtal.  —  Curtail.  From  Fr.  courts 
short,  with  a  modification  of  the  termina- 
tion ard  (seen  in  Bayard,  dastard,  drunk- 
ard), is  formed  courtault,  courtaut,  Mid. 
Lat.  cur/iu'dir^,  V..  rw;'/<?/,  having  a  docked 
tail.  Jo  curtail  is  a  duicrent  word,  from 
court  ta tiler,  to  cut  short. 

Curtsy.  Fr.  rourtiscr,  to  court,  enter- 
tain with  all  compliments  or  ofhces  of 
respect  and  observance ;  cotnioisie,  coat* 
tesy,  dvility*— Cbt.  But  I  am  faidined  to 
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believe  that  the  word  fundamentally  sig- 
nifies to  cross  oneself,  put  oneself  into  the 
reverent  position  ci  tiiose  idio  make  tiie 
sign  of  tnc  cross.  Tt  is  commonly  pro- 
nounced citnhy^  and  in  Pembrokeshire  a 
ml  18  told  to  make  her  crutch  or  atrch, 
1  croutchf,  I  make  humble  reverence. — 
Falsgr.  It.  /far  croce^  star  colU  braccia 
Ai  treeiy  to  cross  tiie  anns  on  tiie  breast 
(often  joined  with  bowing  or  kneeling),  as 
an  attitude  of  reverence — La  Crusca ; 
riotrenaa,  a  curtsy  or  bending  to  another 
vith  the  knee. — Fl.  Fairt  reverent 
to  arise,  give  place,  make  courtesie,  vaile 
bonnet  unto ;  to  solicit  with  cap  and 
knee^— Cot 

Carve.   See  Curb. 

Curvet.  Fr.  courdeUtf  the  prancinss 
of  a  managed  hoTK,  in  which  ne  bends 

his  body  together  and  springs  out. 

-cuse.  Lat.  causa,  matter  in  question, 
suit  at  law,  something  laid  to  the  charge 
of  one.  Hence  accusOy  to  bring  a  charge 

against  one  ;  excuso,  to  relieve  one  from 
a  charge  ;  recuso^  to  refuse,  to  say  no  to 
the  matter  in  quertion. 

Cushion.  Fr.  coussin.  It.  coscino, 
cuscino.  C.  kusscHf  ON.  koddi^  a  cushion. 
See  Cod. 

>cu8fl-.  Lat.  guaihtOHOssum,  in  com  p. 
-cutiOf  -cussum,  to  shaJce,  strike,  shatter. 
Hence  concussion,  percussion. 

Onatard.  A  corruption  of  the  obsolete 
cntstadc,  a  dish  which  appears  in  the  bills 
of  fare  of  the  14th  century,  and  was  com- 
posed of  some  kind  of  stew  served  up  in 
a  raised  crust.  In  a  bill  of  fare  of  a  cen- 
tury later  mention  is  made  of  a  blaunche 
nKxtedSr.  —  Wright,  Hist  of  Domestic 
Manners,  355.  *■  CKstadc  costable  when 
eggs  and  crayme  be  geason.' — Babees 
Book,  17a 

Chiatody.  Lat  euUedUj  €msiw,  a 
guard,  keeper. 

Custom.  It  costume,  Fr.  coustunur, 
couiunu.  Sp.  cofhaithVf  mm  eMUtuimio, 
consuetudinis,  through  the  medium,  as 
Diez  supposes,  of  a  softened  iovaxconsuetu- 
$fUM*   So  from  mansuctudOf  Sp.  mansed- 

Ont.   I.  Sw.  diaLioto,  to  cut  small, 

to  work  in  wood,  to  whittle,  ia/a  ur,  to 
hoUow  out :  ON.  kuta,  to  cut ;  N.  kutte, 
to  est  off:  Sw.dlal.  lMa,i^UL%  knife; 
iMttr^abtt;  w.cw^  Ail, a  little piecc^ a 


cut,  a  gobbet  ;  cwt,  a  short  tail ;  cwttoj^i, 
to  curtail,  abridge.    Turk.  kat\  a  cutting, 
lUtfet,  to  cut ;  kifa,  a  piec^  a  segment. 
2.  A  term  of  abuse  ibr  a  woman.  See 

Cotquean. 

Cuticle.    Lat.  cutis^  the  skin. 

Cutlas.— Curtal-axe.  It.  coMhznA 
the  augmentative  colttUacdo  become  in 
the  Venetian  dfolect  c&rtcio^  a  Imife,  and 
cortelaso,  a  pruning-knife  or  bill.  Hence 
the  OE.  courlt'liis,  and  with  that  striving 
after  meaning,  which  is  so  frequent  a 
cause  of  oonuption,  cwiat-wee,  Fr. 
coutelas,  a  cmHilas  or  C9$trUUu,  or  short 
sword. — Cot 

Cutler.  Fr.  couieUtr,  a  maker  of 
knives,  from  couteau,  formerly  written 
coustcau,  coulteau,  It.  coltello^  Venet.  cot' 
ichy  a  knife,  the  r  of  which  last  has  per- 
haps passed  into  the  s  of  coustcau.  Ikit 
this  is  not  necessary,  as  an  example  of 
the  same  change  in  the  opposite  direction 
is  seen  in  the  OFr.  coum,  for  ittuUn,  a 
sexton,  from  custos. 

Lat.  culUr,  atltiilits,  W.  cyllell,  a  knife. 

Cutlet.  Fr.  cotclettty  dim.  from  c6U, 
rib,  side,  coast,  from  Lat.  casta,  a  rib. 

Cuttle-fiah.  Fr.  comet,  a  sea-cut  or 
cuttle-fish, — CM.  Do.  JMt-«a/Kr,  W.  M»fw 
gylUll,  the  sea-knife,  from  the  knife  or 
feather-shaped  bone  contained  in  its  body. 
In  some  parts  of  France  it  is  called  com^ 
teau  de  tner.  Cousteau,  the  princi|»l 
feather  in  a  hawk's  wing,  termed  by  OUT 
falconers  ciU  or  cuttie. — Cot. 

Osrelo.  A  periodic  space  of  time.  Gr. 
(cixXoc,  a  circle. 

Cyolopeodia.  Gr.  KwtKonwhm  (c6cXoc, 
a  curde,  «M*Ma,  instruction),  a  complete 
round  of  information. 

Cygnet.  Lat  cygnus,  cycnus.  Fx* 
cy^ne,  a  swan. 

Cylinder.  Lat  oriKi«Awx,  Gr*  aAUvl^, 
from  icwXiVi**,  to  rou. 

Cymbed.  Gr.  rvfi/SaXov,  a  cymbal  ; 
d>fi/3oc,  a  cavity,  hollow  vessel,  goblet. 
From  an  imitation  of  the  sound  of  strik- 
ing a  hollow  object.  Compare  Gr.  Ko/url**, 
to  cbudc;  Fin.  kopinoy  toe  sound  of  a 
blow,  kopano,  a  hollow  tree,  sounding  hol- 
low when  struck.  Lat  can^ana,  a  bell ; 
AHx  htmtM«t  a  cattle-bdL 

OyaiA,  lAt  cynicus,  from  Gr.  ctlwp, 
cvvoc,  a  dog;  mvieic,  like  a  dog^  belong* 
ing  to  a  dog. 
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To  Dabble. — Dab.  Dabble y  daddle ^ 
daggle^  and  -wabbU^  waddU^  waggle^  are 
parallel  series  formed  on  a  tiniuar  plan, 
and  all  apparently  representing  in  the 
first  instance  the  agitation  or  dashing  of 
liquid  natters.  Tlie  sense  is  then  extend- 
ea  to  the  dashin;^  of  wet  or  even  solid 
things,  and  thence  to  a  separate  portion 
of  a  substance  more  or  less  coherent,  so 
much  as  is  thrown  down  at  once.  ODu. 
diibbekn.  Norm,  dauber  (H^richer  ,  to 
tramp  in  the  mire ;  dabbtUn^  dabU  ity  to 
betnue—Bigl.  Sc.  duk^  a  puddle.  In 
tiie  sense  of  dashing  or  giving  a  smart 
push— 

He  Mrt  the  looa'slNiid  ay  dab  axao'  the  yird. 
He  dabUl  the  loon's  nose  amo'  tbodobs.  IkA 

your  licliil  doon. —  Hanfl.  (il. 

Norm,  dauber,  to  bang.  *  La  porte 

A  dab  of  dirt  is  a  lump  of  dirt  thrown 
and  sticking  where  it  falls.  The  word  is 
specially  applied  to  a  lump  of  something 
moist  at  son,  and  hence  to  dab^  to  touch 
with  something  moist.  SceDaddle,  Dad. 

The  notion  of  a  smart  push  is  some- 
times specialised  to  a  prick  or  thrust  witih 
a  pointed  instrument. 
He  keentt  a  ^^Mm  o't  doon  inta  a  bole. 

747  dab  or  daub,  to  prick,  to  peck  as  birds. 

— Jam.  To  dab  in  some  parts  of  England 
is  used,  as  dibbU  in  others,  for  making 
holes  in  a  furrow  with  a  pointed  instru- 
ment for  the  irfanting  of  seed.  The  notion 
of  striking  is  more  general  in  Fr.  dauber, 
to  beat,  drub,  thresh,  and  in  E.  dab-hand, 
one  who  does  a  thing  off  hand,  at  a  single 
blow.  So  Lang,  tapa,  to  strike,  to  do  a 
thing  skilfully  and  quickly. — Diet.  Castr. 

DabohSdc^DobdhlOK.  Tr.  plongeon, 
NOfin.  daube (H^uchvr^ ,  the  lesser  j^rcbc, 
takes  the  foregoing  names  from  its  habit 
of  constantly  dadoing  or  bobbing  under 
water. 

The  diving  dobchick  here  among  the  rest  you  sec, 
Now  Op,  now  down  again,  that  bard  it  is  to  prove 
VnietfMr  ondar  wtler  most  II  ttfcdi  or  aixjv  e . 

Drayton. 

Norm,  dauber,  to  dive.  Dan.  dobbe,  Du. 
dobber,  a  float ;  dobberen,  to  rise  and  fall 
villi  the  wave. —Hal ma. 

Dad.  W.  tad,  Lap.  dadda  (in  child- 
ren's language),  father.  Almost  as  uni- 
versally spread  as  Baba  or  Papa. 


Bad,  2.— Dawd.  This  is  a  word  pre- 
cisely analogous  to  dab.  It  is  used  in  the 
first  instance  to  represent  the  sound  of  a 
blow.  Dad,  a  blow,  a  thump — Hal.  ; 
dad,  daud,  to  thrash,  dash,  drive  forcibly. 
—Jam.  *  He  datUbd  to  the  door,'  riam-^ 
med  it  to.  '  He  fell  with  a  dad.'  Also,  ; 
to  throw  mire  so  as  to  bespatter,  to  dawb. 
Hence  dad,  dawd  (as  dab,  dabbet,  above), 
a  large  piece,  a  lump,  lunch.  Swiss  ddtsch, 
smack,  sound  of  a  blow  ;  daisck,  dotsch, 
smack,  blow  with  sonicthing  broad,  broad 
lump  of  something  soft    See  Daddle. 

Daddoik,  dadick,  rotten  wood,  is  the 
dim.  of  tlie  above.  It  signifies  wood  in 
a  state  in  which  you  can  pick  it  bit  from 
bit.    Hence  (hidacky,  decayed,  tasteless. 

Daddle.  In  low  language  the  hand. 
Tip  us  yonrdbAASw,  shake  haiMS.  Hesse, 
datsche,  a  paw  or  hand,  in  a  contemptuous 
sense  ;  Westerwald,  tatsehgen,pats€hgen, 
a  hand  (in  children's  lang.),  from  dats- 
chcin,  iatu  hcn,  tdiscMm^  tO  paddle  with 
the  hands,  to  handle  improperly.  Talsch 
liaftd  (Sanders),  P1.D.  patsche,  patsch 
handy  the  hand,  to  children.  The  radical 
meaning  of  daddle,  of  G.  datscheln,  tats- 
cheln^  as  well  as  the  synonymous  paddU, 
paiKhttm,  is  to  dabble  in  the  wet  ■  Sc. 
daddliy  daidle,  to  draggle,  bedabble  one's 
clothes,  do  work  in  a  slovenly  way.  75? 
daddle  and  drink,  to  be  continually  tip- 
pling, as  to  paddle  in  Devon  to  take  too 
much  drink. — Hal.  Then,  perhaps  from 
the  wavering  of  an  agitated  liquid,  to 
daddle  is  to  walk  unsteadily  like  a  child, 
to  \N'addlc. — Grose.  In  the  same  way  to 
daddUf  to  walk  with  difficulty,  like  a 
child  or  an  old  person.^— Addnson*  HesSi 
datteln,  daddeln,  dotteln,  doddeln^  to  tod* 
die,  to  walk  unsteadily,  to  stagger. 

To  Dade. — Dading- string*.  To  dade 
is  applied  to  the  first  vacillating  steps  of 
a  child.  To  dade  a  child,  to  teach  him 
to  walk ;  dading-strin^s,  NE.  paddling- 
stringa,  strinj^s  oy  which  he  is  held  up 
while  bcginiung  to  dade  or  paddle ;  lead- 
ing-strings. 

Which  nourished  and  brought  up  at  her  nosl 

plenteous  pap, 
No  sooner  brought  to  dade,  but  from  her  mo* 
thcr  trips — 

Rut  eas'ljr  Crom  her  source  as  Ists  gently  dadea^ 

OlSjflUD. 

I   We  have  seen  that  the  primaiy  sense 
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of  dmddU  is  to  dabble  or  paddle  in  the 
uct,  then  to  waddle  or  walk  imperfectly 
like  a  child..  And  as  wade  is  related  to 
waddle^  so  is  ditde  to  daddU, 

Daffodil.  Corrupted  from  Lat.  aspho- 
dtlus.  Fr.  asphodiU^  aphrodilU^  tlie 
daffbdill,  affbdill,  or  asphodill  flower. — 
Cot. 

Dag.— Dagg-er.  The  syllable  dn^  or 
dii^,  like  dill)  or  did,  represents  a  sudden 
thrust,  then  the  instnunent  with  which 
the  thrust  is  given,  or  anything  of  simi- 
lar foma.  Bret,  da^^  to  stab ;  0£.  da^^ 
to  * 
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Dwlb  djn^  diejr  dalle  witli  ,f.:r,:,!r</f  s]H-n.'s. 

Morte  Arthure  in  Hal. 

Fr.  dague^  It.  daga^  E.  dagger^  a  short 
stabbing  weapon.  OB.  dagy  a  small  pro- 
jccting  stump  of  a  tree,  a  sharp  sudden 
pain. — Hal.  Dag  is  then  a  projecting 
point,  a  jag,  and  specially  the  jags  or 
slashing  wim  which  gaments  were  orna- 
mented. 

bo  much  dageing  of  sheres  with  the  super- 
fluity in  lengoe  of  the  Jtaceadde  gouMs.— 

Chaucer. 


jags  of  ice.  Dag-locks^  dotted  locks 
hanging  in  dags  or  jags  at  a  sheep^  tail. 
Fin.  takku,  a  shaggy  fleece,  takku-tvilla, 
dag-wool,  iakkuinen,  matted,  shaggy, 
dagged.  OE,  da^-swain,  a  bed-covering 
of  shaggy  matenaL 

Some  dijgr:r<:yT!c^  have  long  thnimys  (frnctil- 
los)  and  j.ic^s  on  buthe  hvtlys,  sonic  but  un  one. — 
Horm.^  ui  \\  :^y. 

To  Daggle.  To  trail  in  the  dirt,  to 
run  like  a  child ;  daggl^^  wet,  showery. 
— HaL  To  daggj  to  sprinkle  with  water; 

dagged,  wet,  beda^gled . — Atkinson.  Sw. 
diid.  dagg,  a  sup  or  small  portion  of  liquid; 
Da.  dugge,  bedtigge,  to  oedew ;  Devon. 
duggcd,  dugged  teidtd,  daggletailed. 

Formed  on  a  plan  analoj^ous  to  dabble 
or  daddle,  and  signifying  in  the  hrst  in- 
stance working  in  something  wet.  The 
place  of  the  liquid  is  transposed  in  Bav. 
daik^Hf  to  work  in  wet  or  pasty  mate- 
rials, to  woric  unskilfully  ;  x'erdalkcn,  to 
besmear,  bcdajjgle  ;  dalket,  doughy, 
clammy,  awkward  ;  Hesse  daigen^  to 
handle  improperly,  to  paw.  A  like  trans- 
position  is  seen  in  diibblc  and  dallop, 
wabble  and  wallop,  in  G.  schwappehi,  to 
splash,  and  Swiss  schwaipcn,  to  sway  to 
and  fro,  and  many  other  cases. 

Dail. — Dale.  A  trough  in  whieh  the 
water  runs  from  the  pump  over  the  decks 
of  a  sl^>.•r>B.  The  conise  of  devdop-  i 


ment  seems  as  follows,  w.  twll,  Bret. 
toull,  a  hole,  cavity;  Pol.  do!,  .1  pit.  Then 
a  hollow  where  water  coiiecis,  a  sink, 
gully,  drain,  gutter,  sfKnit. 

Swiss  dole^  a  pit,  hollow,  sink,  drain  ; 
OHG.  dola,  cloaca,  fistula ;  Yr.  dalle,  a 
sewer  or  pit  whereinto  the  washings  and 
other  such  ordure  of  houses  are  conveyed 
■ — Cot. ;  in  Normandy  a  spout  or  channel 
to  void  water  by. — Roquefort.  Sp.  dala^ 
the  pump-dale  of  a  ship.  ON.  dal,  a  de- 
pression, diela,  a  bucket  for  <h:awinig 
water  from  a  welL  a  sea-pump. 

Dainty,  w.  dant,  a  tooth  ;  dattfaidd 
(as  E.  toothsome),  dainty,  delicate.  Bav. 
ddntsckf  a  delicacy,  ddnlschigy  dainty, 
nice  in  eating ;  NE.  dtmch^  s.  s.  OB. 
daunchf  damek,  fiuttdious,  over-nice. — 
Hal. 

.  Dairy. — Day.  The  de^  was  a  servant 
in  husbandry,  mostly  a  female,  whose 
duty  was  to  make  cheese  and  butter, 
attend  to  the  calves  and  poultry  and  other 
odds  and  ends  of  tihe  him.  The  dery, 
deyry,  or  dairy,  was  the  department  as- 
signed to  her.  *A  d^e^  androchius, 
androchea  (for  androgynus,  either  man  or 
woman),  genatarius,  genctharia  ;  a  dctye, 
androchiarium,  bcstiarium,  gcnetheum 
{iox  gynecaum,  the  woman's  apartment, 
place  where  the  weaving  was  done).'— 
Cath.  Ang.  in  Way.  *  Caseale,  a  dey- 
house  where  cheese  is  made.' — Elyot  in 
Hal.  In  Gloucestershire  a  dairy  is  still 
so  called.  In  the  37  I^dw.  III.,  A.D. 
i  363,  are  classed  together  '  bovers,  vach- 
ers,  porchers,  deyes  et  tons  autres  gsuv 
deirez  des  bestes,'  the  word  deyes  being 
translated  in  the  English  version  deyars 
or  dairy-men,  and  in  12  Rich.  II.  deye 
and  deyrie-woman. 

The  duties  of  the  are  mentioned  by 
Neccbam. 

Assit  et  androgi.1  que  gallinis  Of«  snpponat  et 

ansorilnis  acera  substernal  ;  que  agne!!os  morln- 
dus  in  su4  teneritate  i<ule fnxat  aUt$to.  \'itulus 
autcm  et  subrumos  ablacttMs  inchisos  tenest  hi 
paigulo  juxta  fenile,  &c. 

The  milking  of  the  cows  and  feeding 
the  weanlings  by  hand  would  naturally 
fall  to  the  same  attendant,  and  hence  the 
origin  of  the  name  as  rightly  pointed  out 
by  Jamieson.  Dan.  dagge,  to  feed  with 
foreign  milk ;  dceggebam,  a  nnrse  child  ; 
dcrggehorn,  a  feeding-bottle. 

Sw.  daggjoj  diOj  to  give  suck ;  deja,  a 
dairy-m^^N.  dna,  deigja,  generally  sig- 
nifies a  maidservant  ;  budeia  {bu,  cattle), 
one  who  looks  after  the  cattle,  milkmaid; 
rakstadeie^  woman  engaged  to  riike  hay, 
haymaker:  rdddcia,  housemaid,  woman 
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whose  business  is  to  look  after  and  set 
tbt  house  to  rights.  OK.  dMa,  m  maid 
servant,  female  slave,  a  concubine.  Pol. 
doi'if,  to  milk  cows,  &c,  do/AOf  a  dairy- 
maid, dojamka^  a  dairy ;  Bwm.  dotH^ 
to  milk  or  give  mOk;  dofftOt  a  net-nun^ 
nursc-maid. 

Dais.  Fr.  Dais  or  daiz^  a  cloth  of 
estate,  canopy  or  heaven  that  stands  over 
the  heads  of  Princes'  thrones  ;  also  the 
whole  slate  or  seat  of  estate. — Cot  OFr. 
daiSy  dfiSf  a  taUe,  from  diseus.  '  A  curt 
estcrras,  e  h  mun  deis  tuz  jnrs  manj^eras.' 
— L.  dcs  Rois.  •  Un  ior  sceit  al  maistre 
deis:*  one  day  he  (the  king)  sat  at  the 
principal  table  or  high  dease. — Chron. 
Norm.  The  name  was  then  transferred 
to  the  raised  step  on  which  the  high  table 
was  placed,  or  the  canopy  over  h. 

Daisy.    Day's  eye.    as.  da-ges  edge. 

That  well  by  reason  men  it  call  may 
The        or  ds      ty*  «ftht  day. 

Chaucer  in  R . 

Dale.— Dell.  w.  /«///,  a  hole,  pit, 
dimple,  — trnvftf  amfaie-shaft ;  Bret  touUj 

a  hole  or  cavity  ;  Pol.  doi,  bottom,  pit ; 
dolt-k,  a  little  pit  or  hole,  socket  of  the 
eye,  dimple  ;  dolina^  valley ;  Bohem. 

duly  a  pit,  shaft  in  a  mine,  duUky  a  de^ 
prcssion,  pock-mark|  dolinaj  a  \alley. 
Goth.  <ial,  a  valley,  gulf,  pit  ;  n.  ///,;/,  a 
valley.  Dan.  dal^  a  valley,  dic/,  a  de- 
pression ;  E.  dale,  a  \  alley,  dell,  a  depres- 
sion in  a  hill-side.  The  E.  had  also  a 
diminutive  corresponding  to  the  Slavonic 
.lAvi^y  vallis.'— Pr.  Pm.  ZV/^,a 

small  cavity  in  the  body  or  in  the  soil. — 
Forby.  '  Le  fosset  oue  col,  dailu  in  the 
neck.* — Bibelsworth  in  Way. 

Dallop.  To  dallop,  to  paw,  toss  or 
tumble  about  carelessly  ;  dallop,  a  slat- 
tern, a  trollop  (Forby),  a  clumsy  and 
shapeless  mas&^HaL  N.  doip^  a  lump, 
a  hanging  bob.    W.  taip,  a  lump. 

The  sense  of  a  shapeless  lump  is  often 
connected  with  that  of  paddling  or  dab- 
bling, as  in  dab  and  dawle^  dad  or  dawd 
and  daddle.  And  the  sense  of  over-hand- 
ling follows  close  on  that  of  dabbling 
wiUi  wet  things,  on.  ddlpa  or  damla^  to 
paddle  or  row  softly  ;  Ilesse  dalgen,  del- 
pcHf  dalmen^  to  paw  or  handle  overmuch ; 

daUop^  to  over-nurse.  —  Whitby.  GL 
Dallop  is  in  fact  related  to  dabble  as 
wallop  to  wabbUf  or  Hess.  dtUgen  to  £. 
daggle. 

To  Dally.  The  radical  sense  seems 
to  be  to  talk  imperfectly  like  a  child,  then 
to  act  like  a  child,  trifle,  loiter.  G.  dah- 
im.  daUm,  to  stammer,  tattle,  trifle. 
*wer  lehit  den  Psittacum  imser  woct 
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dallenV — Sanders.  '  Die  tunge  lallt  und 
/,;///.»— Deutsch.  Mund.  4.  188.  'Alte 
leutc  muss  vc\Av\daliH  lassen.' — Schmcllcr. 
G.  diaL  dalertf  to  speak  or  act  childishly, 
to  trifle,  toy,  dawcQe— D.  M.  3.  418  ;  dot- 
tm^  tdlen,  to  play,  work  without  earnest* 
ness. — 4.  1 8S.  To  dwallee  or  divaule,  to 
talk  incoherently.  —  Exmoor  Scolding. 
Dalyyn  or  talkyn,  fabulor,  colloquor ; 
rt'/z/jv/z/wr^,  confabulacio. — Pr.  Pm.  I'l.D. 
dwalen^  to  jest,  sport,  act  irrationally ;  , 
dwtdse,  a  simpleton. 

The  word  seems  to  arise  from  a  mock- 
ing imitation  of  senseless  chatter  by  syl- 
lables without  meaning,  like  fal-lal-la  1 
ta-la-la  !  tilly  vally  !  or  tilly  fally  I  diUy- 
dally !  G.  lari  fari  !  Fr.  tarare !  Lang, 
ta-ta-ta !  interjections  intimating  one's 
contempt  for  what  is  said.  In  parts  of 
Germany  childish  behaviour  in  a  grown 
person  is  jeered  by  a  rigmarole  beginning 
yMi  immmtallum,^kdU,wSdl*taA 
— D.  M.  3.  414.  Bav.  dm^MU^  dtlU- 
nullt',  a  simpleton. 

Dam. — Dame.  Lat  domina,  It.  dama^ 
Fr.  daine,  a  lady.  From  being  used  as  a 
respectful  address  to  women  it  was  ap- 
plied, car'  iioxnv,  to  signify  a  mother,  as 
sire  toa&tber. 

Enfint  Qui  uralnl  ti  pevc  nf  mere 

Ne  p("ut  qtic  ?)i'.-n  no  le  comperre. 

I'or  whu  (hat  druUilh  sire  ne  damt 

Shallil  abie  in  bodie  or  DanM.F-IL  R.  5887. 
— And  fykcl  tonge  hure  syre 

Amendeswas  hure  dame. — P.  P.  in  R. 
Faithlesse.  forsworn,  ne  goddesse  was  thy  dam. 
Nor  Danlanus  beginner  of  thy  race. — Suiry  in  R, 

Subsequently  these  terms  were  confined 
to  the  male  and  female  parents  of  ani- 
mals, eqiecially  of  horses. 

Dam.  A  word  of  far-spread  connec- 
tions with  much  modification  of  form  and 
sense.  The  fundamental  signification  is 
the  notion  of  stopping  up,  preventing  the 
flow  of  a  liquid.  Goth. /aur-dammjan^ 
to  shut  up,  obstruct,  hinder ;  PoL  Unmo- 
•wa/f,  to  stop,  statmch,  obs^ct,  dam  ; 
tama,  a  dam,  dike,  causeway.  ON.  dani- 
mr,  Dan.  dam.  a  fish  pond.  OSw. 
detmfn^  a  dam.  mv. daum^daumby  ittMm, 
Fr.  tampoHf  tapon,  the  wad  of  a  gim  ; 
Bav.  daunun,  vcrdauwUfen.  Fr.  taper,  to 
run  down,  to  stop  the  loaning  from  wil- 
ing out.  Here  we  are  brought  to  a  root 
tap  instead  of  tarn,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  change  might  as  easily  take  place 
from  tap  through  tamp  to  tarn,  as  in  the 
opposite  direction  from  tam  to  tap.  The 
evidence  pre|>onderates  in  ^vour  of  the 
originality  of  the  latter  ibnn.  Tiie  idea 
of  stopping  up  an  orifice  It  natoralljex- 
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DRued  bjr  m  word  signifying  a  tuft  or 

Ounch,  as  Fr.  bouchtt\  to  stop,  bouchon^  a 
cork,  irom  OFr.  bousc/u^  a  handful  or 
bunch  ;  itouffer,  to  stop  the  breathy  from 
teuffe,  a  tuft,  lock  of  hair,  damp  of  trees. 

Now  the  Sw.  tapp^  a  bunch,  has  precisely 

thesignifiration  required.  Jlotapp,  halm- 
tapPf  a  wisp  of  liay  or  straw  ;  tapp-wis^ 
!i)r  nandfals.  Then,  from  a  bunch  of 
fibrous  matter  being  used  in  stopping  an 
orifice,  tapp^  a  bun^,  tap,  plug.  Hence 
t^tp^  to  stop  a  hole,  to  itaunch,  and  in 
»  wider  sense  to  shn^  shot  up ;  Aql^  et 

Mhtr^  to  inclose  ^  field. 

Lam.  tappet^  to  shut,  to  stop;  tappa 
wkm,  shut  the  door  ;  tapfaUt^  to  have 
tihe  breath  stopped,  to  be  suffocated, 

ttippaltak^  the  asthma  ;  Sw.  and-tirpf>n, 
•htxtness  of  breath,  asthma  [flticU^  breath). 

Lang;  tap^  a  cork,  Aqte,  Aop^toslop, 
shut,  shut  up,  inclose,  surround  ;  se  tampa 
las  aoureUos^  to  stop  one's  ears  ;  tampa 
mn» P&rUf  to  shut  a  door ;  tempos^  shut- 
ters.— Diet.  Castr.  Tampo,  a  tank  or 
reservoir. — Diet  Lang.  Cat.  A;/,  a  cork, 
bung ;  iapa,  the  sluice  of  a  null  ;  tdpar, 
to  stop,  cover,  conceal  ;  iajbarse  el  eel,  to 
become  covered  (of  the  sky) }  U^ai  (of 
the  sky  or  atmosphere),  close. 

Ptg.  tapar,  to  slop  a  hote,'to  corer; 
kAatb^  stopped  up,  fenced  in,  thick, 
dose-wrought,  tapada,  a  park,  taparse, 
to  darken,  grow  dark,  tapulho,  a  stopper, 
tampam^  a  oover,  lid  of  a  box ;  Sp.  tapar^ 
to  stop  up,  choke,  cover,  conceal  ;  laport, 
cork,  [dug,  bung.  Fr.  tapon^  tampon,  £. 
tempiony  UuHkhfy  tomkbt,  a  stopple  for  a 
canngn. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Lang,  form 
tampOy  a  tank,  dstem,  or  reservoir  (un- 
doubtedly from  the  root  /^),  agrees  ex- 
actly with  the  OSw.  damptt,  a  dam  or 
pond  ;  kro^>p-datt^nf  a  cistern  at  the  top 
of  a  boflding. — \mt. 

Damage.  Ln.  dammi^,Fxw.4lamp' 
natge,  Fr.  dommagc. 

Ut  ef  nemo  oootiarietatein  ^  iamnatimtem 
adversus  ewa  fccw  pwrwmstn  ■  Fp.  Gsr.  Mar- 

lel.  in  I)uc. 

Damaak.  Fr.  damasquinj  because 
iigured  silks,  linen,  &c.,  were  imported 
iiom  Damascus. 

Damn,  -damn.  Lat  damnum^  loss, 
injury  ;  dmMHO  ^  compb  HbmHo)^  to  con- 
demn. 

To  Damp.  It  is  impossible  to  sepa- 
rate to  damp,  signifymg  to  check  the 
vital  eneigies,  suppress,  subdue,  from 
dam,  to  stop  the  flow  of  water  by  a  phy- 
sical obstacle.   The  fundamental  idea  in 
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both  cases  is  the  notion  of  stopping  an 

orifice,  and  the  two  senses  are  not  always 
distinguished  by  different  modes  of  spell- 
ing. The  PoL  tamowai  signifies  to  aam, 
to  stop,  to  stop  the  breath,  to  check,  to 
restram.  Lang,  tapofatn,  literally,  stop- 
hunger,  a  damper  or  hunch  of  meat  to 
damp  the  appetite  at  the  beginning  of  a 
meal. — Diet.  Castr.  It  is  probably  from 
the  notion  of  stopping  the  breath  that  tlie 
figurative  senses  of  the  verb  to  damp  are 
chiefly  derived.  Sw.  and-tcrppa,  short- 
ness of  breath  ;  Lap.  tappalet,  to  be  suf- 
focated, from  Sw.  tappa.  Lap.  tappet,  to 
stop.  OHOk  temphen,  bedemphen,  G.  damp- 
fen,  to  suffocate,  choke,  smother  ;  ddmpf- 
Uinchen^  a  cord  to  hang  one,  halter — 
Adding ;  tUm^fi  shortaess  of  bmth, 

dampfie^,  Du.  dm^igf  dmnpig^  shoft- 

winded. 

Then  as  the  breath  is  the  conmion 
symbol  of  life,  to  stop  the  breath  is  the 

most  natural  expression  for  putting  an 
end  to  life,  extinguishing,  depressing, 
quelling.   G.  ddmp/en^  Du.  dempen^  Sw. 

ddmpa,  to  extinguish  a  light,  and  also  in 
a  figurative  sense  to  repress,  to  damp» 
G.  aufruhr  damp/en,  to  suppress  a  tu- 
mult ;  die  ddmpfung  der  liiste^  the 
mortification  of  lusts.— Kottn.  Sw. 

dampa  sima  ttganltm,  to  stifle  one^i 

passions. 

In  the  south  of  Germany  dam  men  is 
used  in  tiie  sahie  way ;  das  feuer,  pcin 
ddmmen,  to  damp  the  fire,  to  still  pain  ; 
Bav.  dt  tfunen,  ddmen,  to  restrain,  quell, 

extinguish,  tame.  *  Damen^  domare,* 
*  Alle  irrung  nieder  w  dr&cken  und  so 
ddmmen^  '  Glut  dmmtn  und  Ifischen.' 

—  Schmcllcr. 

Here  we  are  brought  to  a  point  at 
which  Gr.  Xa/iaw,  Lat  domare^  Dan. 

tamme^  to  tame,  would  seem  to  l)rcak 
in,  as  parallel  modifications  of  the  same 
root.  Compare  Dan.  tamme  situ  lulem* 
«i»Acr,  to  cuib  one%  passions  (Repp.), 
with  Sw.  dampa  sina  begarelserf  above 
cited  ;  Lat.  domare  iraeutidias. 

Damp.  1.  The  sense  of  vapour,  steam, 
smoke,  expressed  by  the  O.  damp/,  Du. 
damPy  demp,  domp,  may  have  arisen  in 
two  ways.  The  G.  </rf////y  signifies  short 
wind,  dampjig,  breathing  with  difficulty, 
and,  as  die  designation  of  a  phenomenon 
is  commonly  taken  from  the  most  exag- 

gerated  manifestation  of  it,  the  tenn  may 
ave  been  applied  in  the  first  instance  to 
the  breath,  and  thence  to  exhalation, 
steam,  smoke.   Bav.  datnp/t  contemptu- 
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ously,  the  breatfi. — Schm.  Or  the  de- 
signation may  have  been  taken  from 
regarding  smoke,  dust,  vapour,  steam,  as 
sunRocating,  stifling,  chokiiigagisiits.  Sw. 

dam&y  dust.  The  G.  damp/  is  explained 
by  Adelung  '  any  thick  smoke,  mist,  or 
vapour,  especially  when  it  Is  of  sulphure- 
ous nature,'  where  the  reference  to  the 
idea  of  suffocation  is  obvious.  Compare 
Dan.  quale^  to  suffocate,  choke,  with  G. 
gua/m,  vapour,  smoke.  In  the  choke- 
damp  of  our  mines  there  is  a  repetition 
of  the  element  signifying  suffocation 
added  to  supply  the  loss  of  that  meaning 
in  the  E.  damp. 

2.  The  sense  of  moisture  expressed  by 
the  Dtt.  and  B.  damp  is  probably  to  he 
explained  from  the  connection  of  clo-c 
ness  and  suffocation  with  dampness  ur 
moisture.    Cat.  ti^^,  of  the  sky  or 

air,  covered,  close;  Sw.     fapi  rum,  a 

close  room,  room  with  no  vent  for  the 
air ;  Du.  bedompt,  stifling,  close,  con- 
fined ;  beeUtmpt  nut's,  maison  mal  percde, 
obscure,  humide  ;  bedompt,  dompig,  or 
dampig  weer,  dark  and  damp  weather.  — 
Halma.  g.  dumpjig,  musty,  damp.  'Hie 
idea  of  what  is  light,  airy,  and  open  on 
the  one  hand,  is  opposed  to  what  is  dark, 
close,  and  damp  on  the  other,  and  hence 
damp,  signifying  in  the  first  place  close 
and  confined,  has  passed  on  to  designate 
the  humidity  associated  with  closeness. 

Dunael.  Fr.  dtmtiaUtii  It  drntd- 
getla,  dim.  of  damn,  a  lady,  from  Lat 
domina. 

Damson.— Damaaoene.  A  kind  of 
piniii.    Mod.Cr.  ^a;i4mn|ii«ir, afdum. 

Dance.  J  r.  dan^er^  G.  tanzrn,  Dan. 
dnndse.  The  original  meaning  was  doubt- 
less to  stamp,  in  which  sense  danse^ 
({iiftdse  is  still  used  in  South  Denmark. — 
Outzen.  So  in  Lat.  'pedibus  plaudere 
choreas,'  'altemo  temun  pede  quatere.' 
Clftsses  of  1 41 8,  quoted  oy  Schmeller, 
render  applaudcbant  by  tanzten  mil  den 
ktnnden.  Dan.  dundscy  to  thump  ;  Sw. 
dunsa,  to  fall  heavily  ;  DiL^iSMUM,  pugno 
sive  lypha*  clava  in  dorso  pcrcuterc.—  Kil, 

A  like  connection  is  seen  between  as. 
/vMiMaw,  to  dance,  and  Pl.D.  dumpcn,  to 
stamp ;  Devonsh.  dump.,  to  knock  heavily, 
to  stump ;  also  a  kind  of  dance. — Hal. 

Dandelion.  Fr.  dent  de  li&n,  lion's 
tooth,  from  the  leaves  with  tooth-like 
jags  directed  backwards  compared  to  a 
lion's  jaw. 

To  Dandle.  —  Dandy.  Dandle  is  a 
nasalised  form  of  daddle,  which  with 
many  allies  signifies  movement  to  and  fro. 
B.  diddtr^  dcSOtr,  to  shake ;  Sc.  dtddlt. 


to  shake  or  jog;  diddU-daddle,  trifling 
activity,  great  activity  with  little  result 
(moving  to  and  fro). — Banff.  GI.  Fr. 
dodifUTyMawi^  shake, shog,  wag  up  and 
down  ;  dattdiutr,  to  sway  the  body  to  and 
fro  i  dodeluur.  to  rock  or  jog  up  and 
down,  to  dandle ;  donddiner^  to  wag  the 
head  ;  It.  dondolare^  to  dandle  a  child,  to 
rock  or  dangle  in  the  air,  to  loiter  or 
idle  ;  dondola^  a  toy,  a  child's  playing 
baby. — FL  To  dtmdU  ^gnifies  in  the 
first  instance  to  toss  or  rock  an  iolanty 
thence  to  toy,  play,  trifle. 

King  Henry's  amb-iissadors  into  France  having 
been  diindhd  by  the  I  roncli  during  tlicse  delusive 
practices,  returned  without  other  frmt  of  their 
ttbouis.— Speed  in  R. 

G.  tiUuUln,  to  trifle,  toy,  loiter,  iSmda- 

v/;/»r^\  a  short  apron  more  for  show 
than  ior  use  ;  kUider-tand^  ostentation  in 
dress. 

In  like  manner  may  be  explained  the 
Sc.  datidilly  and  £.  damiy,  a[)|)licd  to 
what  is  made  a  toy  of,  used  for  play  and 
not  for  working-day  life,  finely  diessed^ 

ornamental,  showy. 

And  lie  has  married  a  dandilly  wife, 
She  wadna  ^shape  ttOT  yet  wad  she  sew. 

But  sit  wi'  her  cummm  and  fiU  benel  fu*. 

Jam. 

A  dandy  is  probably  first  a  doll,  then 

a  finely-dressed  person.  Dandy-coA 
(quasi  toy-cock),  a  bantam. — HaL 

Dandruff  Bret  tan,  tin,  Fr.  teigne, 
scurf,  w.  ioN,  skin,  crust ;  marwdon, 
dead  skin,  dandruff.  Perhaps  the  W. 
driL  i^,  bad,  evil,  may  form  the  conclusion 
of  tiie  E.  word  dandmfft9B  if  doneh'Wf^ 
the  bad  crust  or  scab. 

Danger.  Mid. Lat.  damnum  was  used 
to  signify  a  fine  imposed  by  legal  andior- 
ity.  The  term  was  then  elliptically  ap- 
pUed  to  the  limits  over  which  the  right 
of  a  Lord  to  the  fines  for  territorial  of- 
fences  extended,  and  then  to  the  inclosed 
tield  of  a  proprietor,  by  the  connection 
which  one  sees  so  often  exemplified  in 
Switzerland  at  the  present  day, — '  En- 
trance fiirhidden  under  penalty  of  10  fr,' 
'  Si  quis  caballum  in  damnum  suum  in- 
venerit.*— Leges  Luitprand  in  Due  *  Ex- 
ccptis  averiis  in  alicno  damno  inventis.* 
— Mag.  Chart.  *Dici  poterit  quod  averia 
capta  fiierant  in  loco  certo  in  damno  suOf 
vel  in  prato  vcl  alibi  in  suo  separalL'— 
Fleta.  In  this  sense  the  word  was  oAen 
rendered  dommage  in  Fr.  'Animalia 
in  damnis  dictorum  flratram  inventa'— 
'  bestcs  trouvdes  prinses  en  domnge*— 
Monast.  Ang.  in  Due.  'Qu'en  donu$taigt 
et  en  sa  garenne  k  poulain  an  charretoo 
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trouva.' — Cent  nouv.  nouv.  Damage 
tiieii  mequired  the  lense  of  trespass,  m- 

trusinn  into  the  close  of  another,  as  in  the 
legal  phrase  damt^e  feasant^  whence  Fr. 
dama^er^  to  distrain  or  seize  cattle  found 
ia  trespass.  '  Comme  Estienne  Lucat 
scrj^ent  de  Macies  oust  prinst  et  donv- 
rnag^  une  jument.' — Carpent 

From  tiiis  verb  was  apparently  formed 
the  abstract  domigeriurn,  si^^nifying  the 
power  of  exacting  a  damnum  or  fine  for 
trespuB.  'Sob  d&tK^^rio  aUcujus  aot 
manu  esse.' — Bracton,  Then  as  damage 
is  written  damge  in  the  laws  of  \V.  the 
Conqueror,  the  forej^oing  domigerium 
and  the  corresponding  Fr.  dotnagtr  or 
darnager  would  pass  into  damger^  a  anger ^ 
the  l^t  of  which  is  frequently  found  in 
tfie  peculiar  seme  of  damnum  and  dom- 
magc  above  explained.  '  Iv!n  hidite  terre 
et  ou  datigier  dudit  sire  trouva  ccrtaines 
bestes  desdis  habitans.  Icelles  bestes  se 
bout^rent  en  un  damgier,  Mf  pafMwage 
defftidu' — Carp.  A.  D.  1373. 

Nycissus  was  a  bacti^lere 
That  Love  had  caogfat  in  his  daungere 
Quid  oBBglit  trespluiing  in  his  cbse) 
And  in  his  oette  gan  him  so  straine. — R.  R. 

The  term  danger  was  equally  applied 
to  the  ri^ht  of  exacting  a  fine  for  breach 
of  territorial  rights,  or  to  the  fine  or  the 
rights  themselves,  and  the  officer  whose 
duty  it  was  to  look  after  rights  of  such 
a  nature  was  called  sergcut  dangereux. 
*  Esquela  bois  nous  avons  droits  de  dan- 
ger^  c^est  assavoir  que  toutes  et  quante- 
Toiz  que  aucunes  bestes  seront  trouvdes 
esdis  bois,  clles  seront  contisqudes  a  nous 
—Robert  Ic  fort  notre  sergent  dan^reux 
advisa  de  loing  iccllo  ?  1;ri  bis.' — A.D.  1403, 
in  Carp.  To  be  in  the  danger  of  aiw 
one,  uirt  tn  son  danger^  came  to  signify 
to  be  subjected  to  any  one,  to  be  in  his 
wer  or  liable  to  a  penalty  to  be  inflicted 
him  or  at  his  suit,  and  hence  the  ordi- 
nary acceptation  of  the  word  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  '  In  danger  of  the  judgmeilt — 
in  danger  of  Hell-fire.* 

As  the  penalty  might  frequently  be 
avoided  by  ol)taining  the  licence  of  the 
person  possessed  of  the  right  infringed, 
the  word  was  applied  to  such  licence,  or 
to  exactions  made  as  the  price  of  per- 
mission. *  Dangeria  (sunt)  quando  bosci 
non  possunt  vendi  sine  licentia  regis,  et 
tone  ibi  habet  dechnttra  denarhtm.'  *Ju- 
dicatum  est  quod  Johannes  de  Nevilla 
miles  non  potest  vendere  boscos  suos  de 
Nevilla  sine  licentia  et  dangerio  regis.' 
—Judgment  aJ>.  12691  *  Concedo  turn 
ipsis  quam  aliis  persoois  collegii  liberum 


molere — et  id  facere  absque  dangerio  vel 
exactione  qualibet  tenebitur  in  fiitnnun 

molendinanus  molendini.'  —  Chart.  A.D. 
13 10,  in  Carp.  The  word  then  passed  on 
both  in  Fr.  and  E.  to  signify  difficulties 
about  ghring  pennission  or  complying 
with  a  request,  or  to  absolute  refusal. 
*  Et  leur  commanderent  que  si  la  roine 
fesait  dangierc^^  ils  la  sachassent  (chaa- 
sassent)  k  force  hors  de  I'cglise.'  '  Comme 
le  tavemier  faisoit  dangUr  ou  difficult^ 
de  ce  fatre.  — Carpentier. 

With  danger  utlren  we  .ill  our  chaffare, 
Gret  prees  at  niarket  maketh  dere  ware, 
And  to  gret  diepe  ii  boUen  at  litel  prise ; 
This  kaoweth  eveiY  woman  that  is  w  i<>c. 

W.  of  Bath. 

i.e.  we  make  difficulties  about  uttering 
our  ware. 

I  trow  I  lovp  him  l>pt  for  he 

Was  of  his  love  so  dangeroui  to  me. — Ilk 

And  thus  the  martial  Erie  of  Mar 
Marcbt  with  his  men  in  richt  aimj  > 
Without  all  danger  or  delay 
GsflM  faaiidlljriD  the  Harlaw. 

Battle  of  H.irlaw. 

To  Dangle.  The  syllables  ding  dong 
represent  loud  penetrating  sounds  as 
those  of  bells  or  of  repeated  blows. — FL 
Thence  E.  dial  dang,  to  throw  down  or 
strike  with  ▼iolence ;  Sw.  danga^  to  bang, 
thump,  knock  at  a  door  ;  .Sc.  ding,  to 
beat,  strike,  drive,  throw ;  to  ding  on^  to 
attack  with  violence.  Ding  dong  is  used 
adverbially  to  represent  repeated  blows  ; 
dingle-dangle^  for  the  motion  of  a  thing 
swaying  to  and  fro.  ON.  ddnglu^  to 
beat,  to  dangle  or  sway  to  and  fro,  Sw. 
dial,  dangla^  to  swing,  to  totter,  saunter ; 

dangla,  dingla,  to  dangle.  Comp,  daski^ 
to  slap,  also  to  dangle,  bob,  flap. 

Dank.  S^onymous  with  damp^  as 
syllables  endmg  in  mp  or  mb  frequently 
interchange  with  ///  or  ng.  Thus  we 
have  It.  coinbiare  and  cangiare,  K.  dimbU 
and  dingle.  Probably  ue  two  forms 
have  come  down  together  from  a  high  anti- 
quity.^ We  have  seen  that  damp,  moist, 
is  derived  froni  the  notion  of  cloieneHy 
stopping  up,  covering,  expKMed  by  ^ 
root  tap,  tamp,  dam,  while  parallel  with 
tap,  tamp,  are  a  series  of  equivalent 
forms,  in  which  tfwj^  it  exchanged  for  a 
c,  k.  Sp.  taco,  a  tap.  stopple,  ram-rod  ; 
Cat.  tancar,  parallel  with  Lang,  iampa, 
to  shut,  stop,  enclose,  fence  ;  im$ear  Id 
porta,  Lang,  tampa  uno  porto,  to  shut  or 
fasten  the  door;  Port,  tanque^  Sp.  eS' 
tanco,  a  tank,  basin,  cistern,  or  pond ; 
Lang,  tampo,  esiampo^  in  the  same  senses 
It  is  probable  then  that  damk  haa  OHne 
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from  the  gnttural  form  of  the  root  in  the 
same  way  as  {/arnfi  from  the  labial.  In 
bolh  cases  the  notion  of  darkness  is  united 
with  that  of  dampness,  as  shutting  up  or 
coxcrint^  is  equally  adapted  to  keep  out 
air  and  light.  I  bus  we  have  Du.  dt' 
dampen y  to  darken,  bedompt^  dark,  ob- 
scure, damp  ;  dompigj  dark.  In  connec- 
tion with  dank  we  have  Du.  donker^  OHC. 
USax.  dunkar^  dunkal^  G.  dunkel^  dark, 
NB.  damker,  a  dark  doud.— Hal.  ohg. 
bitnnkalat,  nimbosa,  petunchlit,  obducta, 
as  Du.  bediompt  wur,  close,  covered, 
cloudy  weadier. 

Dapper  seems  in  B.  first  to  have  been 
used  in  the  sense  of  pretty,  neat.  Dapyr 
or  praty,  elegant.  —  Fr.  Pm.  Dapper^ 
proper,  mignon,  godin^ — ^Pal^.  fal  Wav. 
Codinct,  pretty,  </<z/^|Air,  fea^ mdifleicntly 
handsome. — Cot. 

Applied  to  a  man  it  signifies  small  and 
neat.  Do.  dapptr^  strenuus,  animosus, 
fortis,  acer,  masculus,  agilis. —  KiL  PLD. 
dapper^  active,  smart;  doNftty  dobbersy 
sound,  good.  Ds  lUm  is  tdgdoHerSy  the 

cheese  is  not  good.  Bohen.  iMy7,^:ood. 
Wendish  dcbom  deefka^  a  pretty  girL — 
Ihre  in  v.  daeka.    See  Deft. 

Dapple.  From  dab^  to  touch  with 
something  soft,  is  ON.  (Upill^  a  spot ;  leur 
dcpill^  a  dab  or  spot  of  clay ;  deplottTy 
spotted,  dappled.  So  from  G.  duS/tKy  to 
oab  or  touch  lightly  with  soroethnig  soft, 
bediipfilt,  dappled.  We  may  compare 
abo  i-  r.  matUy  a  clot,  ma//^//,  dotted,  ^/V/ 
mattonndy  a  curdled  or  mottled  slqr. 

The  resemblance  of  dafpk^m  to  ON. 
apalgrnr  or  '^PpUgr^^  tx*  gnspomnuU^ 
is  accidental. 

To  Daro.   i.  Goth.  gademrsoHy  dars^ 

daursuHy  daursta;  AS.  dearrati,  dyrran, 
diUir^  thuTou  :  V.  dare,  durst ;  MHG.  tiir- 
ren,  iorsic.  The  UDu.  preterite  trosU 
shows  the  passage  to  z.  trust.  M&,dyrsi^, 
dristig,  bold,  Sw.  dn'^fii^  to  dare.  o\. 
tkordy  to  dare,  thor^  boldness;  Gr.  Oappimf 
to  dare  ;  06p0oc,  trust,  dpaoit*  bold.  Lith. 
drains,  dtUfstns,  bold,  spirited  ;  dristi,  to 
dare  ;  drasintij  to  encourage,  drasiutis^ 
to  dare.  So  ON.  diarfry  bold,  dir/ay  to  en- 
courage, ditfaz  (in  the  middle  voice^  as 
Lith.  drasintis),  to  dare. 

It  is  not  easy  to  arrive  at  a  consistent 
theory  of  the  connection  of  the  various 
forms,  or  of  the  development  of  the  sig- 
nitication.  Sometimes  the  root  seems  to 
be  a  form  similar  to  die  Lat  dAfmr^hard, 
Gael.  </i>r,  stubborn,  persevering;  o^^. 
Sc.  dour^  bold,  hardy,  obstinate,  hard, 
whence  GaeL  dkraig^  to  adventure,  dare, 


wish  (to  make  hold},  durachdy  desire, 
earnestness,  daring.  To  endure,  to  hard- 
en oneself  under  sufferipg,  comes  very 
near  the  sense  of  dart;  *  I  cannot  endure 
to  give  pain.'  In  like  manner  Fin.  tar- 
kenen,  tarjeta^  prai  frigore  (\el  rarius, 
timore)  vaieo  vel  audeo,  non  algeo ;  to 
endure  to  do,  in  spite  of  cold  or  of  fear  ; 
en  tarkene,  I  cannot  for  cold  ;  tarkenetko 
menna^  can  you  endure  (for  cold)  to  go. 
Lap.  tarjety  to  he  able  to  da 

The  w.  dewr^  strong,  bold,  forms  a  con- 
necting link  between  durus^  and  ON. 
diarfr.  OS.  detf^  hard,'  strong,  fierce,  G. 
dtrby  hard,  strong,  rough,  severe^  finom 
whence  the  ON.  dirfaz,  to  dare,  is  cer- 
tainly derived.  It  is  difdcult  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  the  O.  dUrfen^  datfy  to 
dare,  to  be  so  bold  as  to — Kuttner,  Du, 
dirveUy  dorvettf  durven,  to  dare^  are 
fonned  in  like  manner.  The  oonrasioii 
with  forms  like  the  Du,  denu'n,  bedervm^ 
dorven,  to  want,  be  without,  have  need, 
G.  bediir/en,  to  be  in  need,  as.  deorfoHy  to- 
labour,  gedeorf^  tribulation,  labour,  fphun* 
ity,  would  be  accounted  for  if  we  suppose 
that  the  fundamental  id^  in  the  latter 
cases  was  to  be  in  hard  or  difficult  cir» 
cumstances.  The  ideas  of  labour  and 
want  are  closely  connected.  The  sense 
of  needing  expressed  by  G.  durfcH  is 
sometimes  found  in  the  OT.  dan* 
So  erene  hot  that  lond  ys  th.it  men  durre  selde 
Here  Ofif  in  bowse  awynter  biynge  out  of  the 
feUfti— K.  G.  su. 

i.  e.  that  men  seldom  need  to  house  tildr 

cattle  in  the  winter. 

The  heye  men  of  the  lond  achulle  come  bi  fore 

the  kyng 

And  alle  the  yonge  mea  of  the  lond  iete  bi  fore 

hym  brynge — 
And  hco  schulle  be  mdi  that  oo  priooo  A»r» 

hem  forsake, 
Ac  for  heore  prowesse  gtadUdis  In  to  here  sep> 

vise  take.— R.  G.  iia. 

He  that  wyll  there  axsy  jiistus— 
In  tumcment  other  fvKht, 
Dar  he  never  forther  gon  ; 
Ther  Ik  may  f>'nde  justes  anocn 
Wyth  wgt  Lionfid  lbs  knvght. 

lAnnfal.  Z030. 

He  wax  so  flogrlde  tad  so  aadMb 
A  mylder  nan  tkmri  no  man  adn. 

Manod  des  Becdi^  5896. 

The  passage  from  the  sense  of  making 
bold  to  that  of  having  power,  cause,  or 
permission,  exemplified  in  c.  durfetty  is 
illustrated  by  Fin.  tarjeta,  to  endure,  Lap, 
tarjety  to  be  able  ;  Sw.  toras  (in  the  mid, 
voice),  to  dare,  tora  (as  G.  dur/en)y  to  be 

possible^  JM  tor  J^andOf  that  may  hap- 
pen. 
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StraogUi  b  fode  «ato  travailc, 

Ther  no  strength  may.  slegbt  wille  vaUe. 
Sleght  and  conyng  dos  many  a  char, 
Bcamwi  thiiiv  tutftieneth  ne  dar. 

K.  Bninne,  cxci. 

liA.  tmmti,  to  get  offspring,  to  have, 
possess,  to  be  bound  to  do  a  thing ;  turr-u 
eiti,  I  must  cjo.  Comp.  Malay  brant,  to 
be  able,  can,  also  to  dare,  10  venture. 

*  To  Dare.  2.  To  sink  down,  lie 
close,  lurk.  Daryn  or  drowpyn  or  privily 
to  be  hydde,  latit(k  lateo. — Pr.  Pm.  Fr. 
liloCfa',  to  8(}oat,  to  lie  close  to  the  ground 
like  a  daring  lark  or  aflrightcd  fowl. — 
Cot.  *  With  wodecokkys  lerne  for  to 
dSnfy.'— Lydgate  in  Way.  To  dart  birds, 
to  cause  them  to  dare  or  lie  close  by 
frightening  them  with  a  hawk,  mirror,  or 
other  means,  for  the  purpose  of  netting 
them. 

Pl.D.  hedaren,  to  be  still  and  quiet ; 
dat  wecr  bcdaart,  the  weather  settles ;  een 
hedmrt  mann,  a  man  who  has  lost  the 
heat  and  violence  of  youth.  Du.  btdaeord^ 
stilled,  calm,  moderate. 

An  oM  appalled  wight, 

As  ben  thisc  vstdded  men  that  lie  ar.fl  ,t.ire. 
As  in  a  fourmc  siKeth  a  wcry  hare. — (Jhauccr. 

Then  as  a  lurking  terrified  creature 
looks  anxiously  around,  to  darg  is  found 
in  the  latter  sense.  *To  dar^,  pore  or 
loke  about  je  advise  alcntour.  What 
dartstihtn  on  diis  facyon,  me  thynketh 
thou  woldcst  c.itch  larkes.* — Palsgr.  in 
Way.  Comp.  Bav.  dusen^  to  be  still, 
etdwr  ftr  we  sake  of  listening,  or  in 
slumber. 

Perhaps  a  more  original  form  of  the 
word  roav  Ix;  found  in  Sw.  dial,  dala^ 
dalia,  to  nH,  to  sink  down ;  solen  dalarj 

the  son  is  sinking ;  daia  a,  to  be  weary, 
drowsy  ;  Dan.  daU,  to  sink,  to  wane,  to 
abate,  become  calm.  Du.  liaaUn,  tu  go 
down.  PLD.  daaly  Fris.  dalewerte,  Pol. 
na  dol,  down,  downwards  ;  from  P1.D. 
iiaal^  C.  thal^  low  ground,  valley. 

Dnrk.  as.  dtore*  The  particles  w 
and  do  in  Gael,  are  equivalent  to  i5  and 
Ivi  in  Gr.|  as  in  son^  good,  and  don^  bad. 
In  similar  fdation  to  each  other  stand 
iorcha^  I^kt|  and  dorchj  dorcha,  dark. 
The  element  common  to  the  two  would 
appear  to  be  the  notion  of  seeing,  which, 
however,  we  are  unable  to  trace  in  the 
form  of  the  words.    Sec  Dear,  Dole. 

Darling,  as.  dcorling^  dyrling^  a 
dim.  from  deor,  dear. 

To  Dam.  Now  understood  of  mend- 
ing clothes  in  a  particular  manner  by 
Inteiiacing  stitches,  but  it  must  originally 
liave  sigi&d  to  patch  In  genemL  OFr. 


darne,  a  slice,  a  taroad  and  Am  piece  of. 

— Cot.  Bret,  darn,  a  piece,  fragment. 
The  primary  meaning  may  probably  be 
a  handfuL  w.  dwm^  a  fiist,  dymaid,  a 
handfid  ;  Gad.  dbm^  a  fist»  handle,  short 
cut,  or  piece  of  anything;  d^rlach,  a 
handful ;  dornan^  a  small  bundle,  hand- 
ful of  anything. 

DameL  A  weed  in  corn,  supposed  to 
induce  intoxication,  and  thence  called 
lottmm  tttmUenittm  m  botanica]  Lat,  and 
ivraie  in  Fr.,  from  ivre,  drunk.  Rcnu  hi 
darnelU.  The  meaning  of  the  word  is 
explained  by  the  Lith.  dnmas^  foolish, 
crazy,  mad,  whence  durn^s,dumtu\  dam' 
zole  (as  Du.  ynalkruyd  from  mal,  foolish, 
mad),  hyoscyamus,  herba  insaniam  et 
soporem  inducens. — KiL  The  names  of 
plants  in  early  times  were  very  unsettled. 
Wall,  darnise,  daurnise,  tipsy,  stunned, 

giddy. — Grandg.    Sw.  dare^  a  madman, 

fool ;  dStr^nta^  dameL 
Daznodk.  —  Dannock.  HedgeiV 

gloves.— Forby.  on.  dornikur,  doruin- 
gar,  stiff  boots  for  wading  in  the  water. 
I  cite  this  word  fimn  the  singularity  of  a 
Gael,  derivation,  as  we  should  so  little 
expect  a  convenience  of  this  kind  to  have 
been  adopted  from  a  people  in  the  con« 
dition  of  the  Celts. 

Gael,  doniagt  a  glove,  gauntlet ;  from 
dbrn,  fist ;  Manx  domaig,  a  covering  for 
the  hand  or  fist,  used  to  guard  the  hand 
against  thorns. — Cregeen. 

Darraign.  It  has  been  shown  under 
arraign  that  rationes  was  used  in  the 
Lat.  of  the  middle  ages  for  a  legal  account 
of  one's  actions,  whence  derationare^  Fr. 
desnHttf  to  dtarrtdgu,  was  to  clear  the 
legal  account,  to  nn^^wer  an  accusation, 
to  settle  a  controversy.  From  the  arena 
of  the  forum  the  term  was  transferred  to 
that  of  arms,  as  was  natural  when  the 
ordeal  by  battle  was  considered  a  rea- 
sonable method  of  ascertaining  a  question 
of  &ct 

 Two  haroeis  liad  he  (light 

Both  MifBsast  and  mete  to  darrtiiu 

The  iMtsils  la  the  iAe  betwixt  hen  twefaw. 

Chaucer. 

Here  the  meaning  is  not  to  array  the 
battle,  to  set  it  in  order^  but  to  fight  it 
out,  to  let  the  battle  decide  the  questioa 

between  them. 

As  for  my  sustir  Emelie — 
Yc  uoteyoondf  aheoMfBQlwBddtaitwo 

At  opw 

And  tneicfeie  I  you  pot  ia  ddtdegrtl 
That  eache  of  you  shiU  have  Us  destM 

As  him  is  shape. 

Aad  tUi  dajr      wefcb  te  as  asm 
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Evcrich  of  vou  shall  bring  a  hnndrid  knm^ft 
Arrod  for  the  listis  upon  alle  rights 
AU  redy  to  damim  nere  bv  bataik. 

KaighftTdeb  tigS- 

That  is  to  say,  all  ready  to  debate  or  set- 
tie  the  question  as  to  her  possession  by 
liattle.  Afterwards  undoubtedly  the 
aense  was  transferred  from  the  debate  or 
actual  settlement  of  a  combat  to  the  pre- 
paration for  it.  arrayingi  setting  the 
troops  in  order  for  batUe. 


And  in  the  towBS  •*  they  do  march  al< 
Proclaims  him  hiag»  and  many  fly  to  him ; 
Darraign  TOOT  htMe,  for  they  are  at  hand. 

H.  VI.  in  Q. 

Dart.  Fr.  dan/,  a  dart.  Bret,  fars, 
a  crack,  clap,  violent  blow  with  noise  ; 
iarg  imnutj  a  clap  of  thunder ;  tarsa^ 
sortir  avcc  effort  et  fracture,  to  break, 
crack,  burst  forth,  dart,  to  appear  as  the 
dawn.  W.  tarithtj  to  spring  forth  or  ap- 
pear as  the  daw  n.  To  dart  would  thus 
be  to  hurl  as  a  thunderbolt,  to  drire  forth 
as  by  an  explosion. 

To  Daah.  An  imitation  of  the  sound 
of  a  blow,  the  beating  of  wayes  op<m  the 
shore,  &c. 

Harlc,  hark,  the  waters  fall. 
And  with  a  murmuring  sound 
Dasht  Dash/  upon  the  nxmnd, 
To  gende  ilmnbers  eall<— Dryden  ia  Todd. 

BaT.  dpiswt,  to  sound  as  thick  hail, 
rain,  rushing  brooks.  Mit  lautcm  knall 
und  doss»  —  H.  Sachs.  Fone  manigero 
ytzxwtrodoMBeyfnm  tibe  sound  of  many 

waters. — Notkcr  in  Schm.  Sc.  duschc, 
to  fall  with  a  noise,  a  fall,  stroke,  blow  ; 
Dan.  daske,  to  slap.  Sw.  daska^  to  drub  ; 
Hanov.  da\kin,  to  thrash. — Brem.  Wtb. 

To  dash  is  figuratively  applied  to  feel- 
ings analogous  to  those  produced  by  a 
sudden  blow,  or  loud  crash,  to  over- 
whelm, confound,  put  out  of  countenance. 

Dastard.  The  termination  ard  is  the 
Du.  aerd,  indoles,  natura,  ingenium,  G. 
art,  nature,  kind,  quality.  The  meaning 
of  the  radical  part  of  the  word  seems  that 
which  is  seen  in  the  ligurative  applica- 
tion of  dash  oc  doKf  to  Stun,  confound, 
frighten.— Hunter.  Dastard,  etourdi — 
Palsgr.  in  Way ;  a  simpleton — Hal. ;  a 
person  of  a  tame,  submissive  nature. 
Bav.  dasig,  dausig,  dastig,  quelled,  sub- 
missive, tame.  AS.  adastrigan^  to  dis- 
courage, dismay.  Compare  the  G.  nie- 
dcrschlageu,  to  knock  down,  and  figura- 
tively to  deject,  dishearten,  discourage, 
cast  down ;  nUdergeschlagen^  sorrowful, 
afflicted,  dispirited^Kuttn. 

ON\  dusty  a  blow.  Fris.  dust-stek^ 
dussiek,  a  stunning  blow.    Sc.  doyst,  a 
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sudden  fidl  attended  with  noise.— Jam 
A  dowse  on  the  chops  belongs  to  tht 
same  imitative  root. 
Date.  Lat  datum,  that  which  is  given, 

assigned,  fixed.  *  Datum  written  at  the 
foot  of  a  letter  declares  the  place  and 
time  at  which  the  letter  was  written  or 
given  {data)' — Facciolati. 

Daughter,  g.  iochter ;  Gr.  Oi-yar^p  ; 
Sanscr.  duhitrij  Lith.  duklerej  Armen. 
dtssir;  Bohenk^Avmy  Gad.  dSwr/  Finn. 
tiitfiir  :  Lap.  dak  tar. 

To  Daunt.  Yx.  dompter,  denier^  to 
tame,  reclaim,  break,  daunt,  subdue. 
Dompte-venin^  Celandine,  from  being 
considered  an  antidote.  Sc.  dant,  dan- 
ton,  to  subdue  ;  a  horse-danter^  a  horse- 
breaker.  Fnmi  a  Lat  domitt^  frequents 
ative  of  do/no,  to  subdue. 

Daw.  A  bird  of  the  crow  kind.  Swiss 
ddkiy  ddfij  Bav.  dahel;  It  iaetola^  from 
taccolare,  to  prate,  where  the  syllable  tac 
represents  a  single  element  of  the  chat- 
tering sound,  as  chat  in  chit-i  hat,  chatter^ 
kat  in  Malay  kaiehkota^  discourse,  tat  in 
tattle,  kak  in  Fr.  caqueter.  Birds  of  this 
kind  are  commonly  named  from  theur 
chattering  cry.  See  Chaff,  Chough, 
Chat. 

To  Dawb.  From  dahbL-,  to  work  in 
wet  materials.  Hence  daub,  clay ;  daubfr^ 
a  builder  of  walls  with  clay  or  mud  mixed 
with  straw,  a  plaisterer. — Hal.  Dawber^ 
or  cleyman ;  dawbyn^  Uno,  muro.— Pr. 
Pm.  In  this  sense  the  tenn  is  used  in 
the  Bible  where  it  speaks  of  '  daubing 
with  untempered  mortar.'  '  The  wall  is 
gone,  and  tne  dauhen  are  away.' — Bible 
1 551,  in  R.  Lang,  tapis^  torchis,  clay 
for  buikling  ;  Sp.  tapia,  mud  wall  ;  ta- 
piador,  a  bu i Ider  of  such,  dawbcr.  Lang. 
tap,  tafio,  plastic  clay. 

To  Dawdle.  We  have  seen  that  Sc. 
daddle  or  daidle  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
dabbling  and  of  walking  unsteadily  like 
a  child,  and  thence  perhaps  it  is  applied 
to  doing  anything  ill  in  a  slovenly  way. 
Meat  is  said  to  be  da  id  led  when  imprO' 
perly  cooked  ;  clothes,  when  ill  wasned. 
From  (U)ing  a  thing  awkwardly  or  imper- 
fectly to  doing  it  slowly  is  an  easy  stepb 
Sc.  daddttf  datdUy  to  be  slow  in  motion 
or  net  ion  ;  to  daddle,  da  die,  dandle,  to 
trifle,  move  lazily,  be  hstlcss. — Atkinson. 
Hesse  daideluy  to  loiter ;  PLD.  dodeln; 
to  be  slow,  not  to  get  on  with  a  thii^— 
Scluitzc. 

Dawn.  ON.  dagatiy  dogutiy  dawn ; 
daguty  day.  AS.  dagian,  to  dawn,  or  be- 
come day  ;  dagiiug,  dnwnin;;. 

Day.— Daysmas.— Diet.    Lat  dies^ 
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G.  i4i^f  day.  In  the  judicial  language  of 
tbe  middte  ages  the  word  was  spe- 
cially applied  to  the  day  appointed  for 

hoiiring  a  cause,  or  for  the  meeting  of  an 
assembly.  Du.  dag/un,  to  appoint  a  day 
Ibr  aceitain  purpose  ;  daghen  veur  rccht^ 
to  call  one  before  a  court  of  justice  ;  da-^- 
hittge,  datzhsd^  dagh-bruf^  libclius,  dica, 
citatio;  tu^-vatrdy  an  appointment  of 
a  certain  day,  and  thence  dai^h-vmrdy 
lands-dagk,  Mid.Lat.  dieta  (from  tUes)^ 
the  ^et,  or  assembly  of  the  people.  Diet 
was  also  used  in  E.  for  an  appointed  day. 
'  But  it  were  much  better  that  those  who 
have  not  taken  the  benctii  of  our  iudeni- 
nity  within  the  dut  prefixed  should  be 
oblij^ed  to  rentier  upon  mercy.'— Letter 
of  k.  William,  1692. 

OSw.  tbe  time  appointed  for  a 
convention,  and  hence  the  assembly  it- 
self.—Ihre.  Sc.  dajfs  of  laWf  law-days, 
the  sessions  of  a  court  of  justice.  '  I  send 
this  by  Bctoun  quha  gais  to  anc  day  of 
law  of  the  Laird  of  Balfouris.' — Jam. 
OE.  daysman^  an  arbiter,  the  judge  ap- 
pointed to  decide  between  parties  at  a 
Judicial  heariiv:^. 

Vo  Daze. — Dazzle.  —  Dizzy.  —  Doze. 
To  daze  is  to  stun,  stupify  with  a  blow, 
excess  of  light,  fear,  cold,  (S:c.  The  fre- 
quentative dassU  is  used  only  of  the 
sense  of  sight  To  damsdy  to  stupify ; 
dazzled,  stupid,  heavy — Hal.  ;  datvzy, 
dau'sy- headed,  dizzy,  as  if  confused,  be- 
wildered, thoughtless. — Forby.  To  dosen, 
dasen^  to  stnpify,  benumb,  become  tor- 
pid—Jam. 

Re  saw  be  led  fra  the  fcchting 
Schir  Philip  the  Mowbray,  the  wfcht, 

That  fi.id  l>een  dosnyi  into  the  fycht  • 

 Quhen  ia  myd  causey  war  thai 

Schir  Philip  of  Us  Mbw 

Ooroome.  Batbonr. 

Diz^y,  stunned,  giddy.  The  origin  is 
the  sound  of  a  heavy  blow  represented 

Sr  the  syllaUe  doss^  doyce,  douss,  don, 
frs^r,  doMOt  Mtf^/KT.— GL  in 

Schmel.    o.  gn&se,  noise.    See  Dash, 

Dastard. 

Du.  daeuHy  to  lose  one's  wits  in  mad- 

ncss  or  fright ;  daes,  dwaes,  foolish,  mad ; 
duysigh,  deusigh,  stunned,  fainting,  siu- 
pined,  dizzy,  astonished. — KiL  on.  das^ 
doSf  a  faint,  exhaustion  ;  hann  liggr  i 
dnu.  he  lies  in  a  faint ;  dasa,  to  fatigue, 
liav.  dos-Sreti  hard  of  hearing ;  dosen^  to 
keep  still,  either  in  listening,  reflecting,  or 
slumbering  ;  duseti,  to  be  still,  to  slum- 
ber, be  dizzy, — Sc  hm.  PI.  D.  dostg^dusig, 
WBff  tired,  stupid  ;  dussat,  UdutseUt  to 
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faint,  to  be  stunned  ;  dmsen^  to  slumber, 
to  doie. — Brem.  Wto. 

De-.  Lat.  de^  from,  out  of.  In  comp. 
it  strengthens  the  signification,  implies 
motion  downwards. 

BsMMta.  Lat  dhtmus,  Ot.hkzmKt 
a  ser\ant. 

Dead.— Death.— Die.  Goth,  dauths, 
ON.  daudry  Fris.  dad^  Sw.  dbd,  Pl.D.  dood, 
G.  todt,  dead.  Goth,  dauthus,  ox.  daudt, 
Fris.  duss,  dad,  death.  Lap.  taud^  ill- 
ness ;  Esthon.  taud,  illness,  death. 

Pl.D.  dot  for  dode,  a  dead  body  ;  doen- 
7vaht\  a  corpse-wake.  W^ill.  toitwt',  Fr. 
imr,  Sw.  doda,  Pl.D.  dod>i,  to  kill  ;  ON. 

deya^  OSw.  doja^  Sw.  do^  Dan.  doe^  OHu. 
dtntwn,  dmeH,  ttntwem,  to  die.  We 

must  thus  consider  die  a  derivative  from 
dead,  and  not  vice  vers4. 
The  primitive  meaning  of  tiie  acthre 

verb  seems,  to  oppress,  subdue.  Bav. 
Men,  to  crack  a  flea,  a  nut,  smother  a 
fire  ;  Sard  in.  studai,  Lang,  tuda,  atuda^ 
to  extinguish  ;  Prov.  tudar,  to  extinguish, 
sufiocate,  choke  ;  Fr.  tuer  la  chandelle, 
to  put  out  the  candle  ;  Pl.D.  doetty  to 
overwhelm  ;  he  wit  mt  dSm  mit  good 
dadcn,  he  will  overwhelm  me  with  bene- 
fits. Sw.  diida  sina  lustar,  to  subdue 
one's  passions;  — varikm,  to  allay  the 
pain  ;  also  to  obliterate,  annul.  Du. 
doodet  in  u  df  mortifiezen  vous 

la  malice. — Halma,  It.  tutarey  attutare^ 
to  appease,  assuage,  to  whist ;  stutan^ 
to  quench,  put  out  ;  attutare^XavBaiOfO^m 
— Fl.    ON.  dodiy  languor. 

I  find  it  so  impossible  to  draw  a  dis- 
tinct line  of  separation  cither  in  form  or 
meaning  between  dead  and  dea/,  that  it 
win  be  convenient  to  treat  of  the  primary 
ori::;in  of  both  in  the  next  article. 

Dea£  The  meaning  of  the  Goth. 
danhsy  daufs,  G.  taub^  E.  deaf,  seems 
founded  in  the  notion  of  stopping  an  ori- 
fice. In  John  xvi.  6,  gadaubtda  is  found 
as  the  translation  of  impievii.  *  Sorrow 
hatii  filled  your  heart.'  From  the  notioii 
of  stopping  up  we  readily  pass  to  those 
of  confining,  preventing  action,  dulling, 
stupifying.  Goth,  gadaubjaftj  to  harden, 
make  insensible^  The  E*  Hsp  is  applied 
to  eyes,  cars,  and  mouth,  and  in  like 
manner  the  Goth.  daubSydaufSy  ON.  dau/f\ 
Du.  doofy  O.  taub,  are  said  of  different 
kinds  of  dulled  or  vitiated  action.  Coth. 
a/dobnaHf  to  have  the  mouth  stopped,  to 
be  dumb ;  ON.  daufr,  deaf,  dull  or  hear- 
ing, dull  of  colour,  dull  in  spirit  ;  Sc. 
dowf,  dull,  flat,  gloomy,  inactive,  lethar- 
gic, hidloir  011  sound),  silly ;  doojj  dom^ 
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fart^  a  dull,  inactive  feUow— Jam. ;  on. 
doji,  torpor,  ignavia.  dnfna,  to  fade,  lose 
strength  or  hfc  ;  Dan.  doven^  sluggish, 
flat,  stale,  vapid ;  Sc.  daw^  a  sluggard, 
E.  to  daff,  to  daw^  to  daunt  ;  daff^  a  das- 
tard) a  fool,  daft^  stupid,  foolish,  dajjled^ 
in  one^  dotage,  to  daver^  to  stun,  stupify, 
droop,  fade — Hal. ;  to  dover^  to  shimbcr  ; 
dowerity  drowsy. —J  am.  Du.  dooL  doove, 
what  haA  loat  its  proper  life  and  vigour  ; 
doof  van  sinMeMt  mad  ;  doove  venue,  a 
dull  colour,  doove  ne/el,  a  dead  nettle, 
without  the  power  of  stinging,  as  E.  deaf 
nut,  an  empty  nut ;  Du*  doof-hmi^  rotten 
wood. 

Here  we  are  brought  to  the  equiva- 
lence of  dndvA.  dMj  above  alltided  to, 

and  we  are  tempted  to  regard  them  as 
modifications  of  each  other,  as  It  codar- 
do,  Ptg.  cebmr^y  atvarde,  a  oowaid.  The 

DtL  has  doode  or  doa-i'e  netel  ;  doode  or 
doove  koUy  an  extinct  coal ;  doode  or 
doove  verwe,  a  dull  colour ;  ON.  dodintty 
Dan.  doven,  languid ;  ON.  dodask^jpr^ 
Dan.  dovcnskab,  languor.  ON.  dau/jord, 
Norweg.  dodlende^  hoggy,  barren  land. 
Du.  dwyden  (KIL),  S.  dtaL  dove^  to  thaw. 
— Hal.  Wc  may  compare  the  Sw.  diida, 
to  subdue,  allay,  annul,  It.  tutare^  to  allay, 
Lan<,'.  tuday  to  extinguish,  with  ^w.dofwa^ 
to  deafen,  dull,  assuage,  stupify,  Dan. 
dove^  to  deafen,  deaden,  blunt ;  £.  deavCy 
to  stupify,  dave,  to  assuage. — Hal.  Bav. 
dauben^  to  subdue,  allay  ;  P1.D.  doven^ 
dofett,  to  damp,  subdue,  suffocate  ;  Du. 
dooveity  uildoovcfi,  to  put  out,  extinguish. 

The  notion  of  stopping  up,  thrusting  a 
Stopper  into  an  orifice,  leads  in  the  most 
nattual  manner  to  that  of  stopping  the 
bicath,  choldng,  strangling,  killing. 

Du.  douwen^  dmven,  to  thrust,  to  stuff ; 
iets  in  een  haek  douwen^  to  stick  some- 
thing into  a  comer — Hahna ;  PLD.  du- 
weHf  doue  ii,  to  press,  depress  ;  Bohcm. 
dawiti,  to  strangle,  choke,  kill ;  daw^ 
pressure,  crowd  ;  Russ.  daivit ,  dawowat\ 
to  press,  crowd,  suffocate,  strangle,  op- 
press ;  Ser\*.  daiviti  (wiirgen),  to  slaugh- 
ter. Thus  we  come  round  to  the  Wall. 
touwiy  which  is  used  in  like  manner  for 
the  slaughtering  a  beast.  Ciolh.  divans, 
mortal ;  OHG.  douuen^  touuen^  to  die. 
Inordertotracei^InM#and<^<^to  a  com- 
mon origin  we  must  suppose  that  the 
former  also  is  derived  from  the  notion  of 
stopping  up,  and  we  should  find  a  satis- 
factory root  in  the  Fris.  dodd,  dadde,  a 
lump,  bunch.—  Outzcn.  Een  dod,  a  phig 
of  cotton  in  one's  ear. — Overyssel  Alma- 
nadi.  PLD.  dutU^  a  plug,  a  tap ;  ON. 
eUtta^  B.  dial  dU^  to  stop.  See  Dam. 


DEBAUCH 

Deal.  I,  A  portion.  Goth,  dails,  G.  I 
theil,  Lith,  dalis,  Pol.  dola,  Bohem.  \ 
Ciacl.  ddla,  Sanscr.  dalo,  a  part,  lot,  por-  i 
tion.    Sanscr.  dal^  to  split. 

To  deal  is  to  give  to  each  his  lot,  hence 
to  traffic  or  have  intercourse  with  others. 

3.  The  wood  of  the  fir-tree^  in  some 
parts  of  England  called  deal-tree.    Swiss  i 
ddhU^  fir.    ON.  tlwll,  fir-tree,  Scotch  fir.  i 
Sw.  tall,  pine-tree ;  tall-ved,  fir-wood, 
deal.   Possibly  from  being  easily  cut  and 
worked.    ON.  tdlga^  to  hew,  ialgu-knifr^ 
a  knife  for  cutting  wood  ;  Dan.  talgef 
tcelle,  to  cut,  whittle  ;  G.  teller,  a  trencMr, 
pLatc  on  which  meat  is  cut.  It.  tagliare, 
Fr.  tailUr,  to  cut ;  Lith.  dalgis,  Fr.  dalle^ 
a  scythe ;  Lat  doktre^  to  hew,  dolahra^  an  < 
axe;  ON.  ieltpa,  an  axe.  c.  diele,  a  board. 

DeaxL  I^r.  doyen,  Du.  deken^  the  head 
of  a  coD^^iate  tiody,  from  Lat  detmmsf 
ten  being  used  in  Lat.  as  an  indefinite 
number,  as  seven  in  Hebrew. 

Dear.  Formed  in  the  same  way  as 
deark  by  composition  with  the  Gad.  BCglki- 
tive  particle  do  --^  Gr.  ^e^c,  opposed  to  so  \ 
=  Gr.  fv.  Gael,  daor,  bound,  enslaved, 
precious,  dear  in  price  ;  saor^  free,  rsn- 
somed,  cheap  ;  gu  daor,  dearly  ;  gu  saor^ 
freely,  cheaply.  Ir.  door,  guilty,  con- 
demned, captive,  saor^  free,  setoradk^  ran- 
soming, ac(niittal,  cheapness.  Manx  deyr^ 
deyree^  condemn,  deyrey^  condemning, 
dear ;  s^r^  free,  clear,  at  liberty,  seyreet 
to  free,  to  justify. 

Death.    See  Dead.  i 

To  Deave.  To  stupify  with  noise.  N.  I 
dyvja,  to  hum,  buzz,  sound  hollow.  Dot  ' 
dyve fyre  byraa,  it  sings  in  my  ears. 

Debate.    Fr.  debattre,  to  contend,  to 
fight  a  thing  out    See  Beat 

Debauch,  OFr.  dcsbauche,  disorder, 
riot,  dissoluteness  \  desbatuher,  to  seduce, 
mislead,  bring  to  disorder,  draw  from 
goodness.  //  se  desbauc/ie,  he  digresses, 
flies  out,  goes  from  the  purpose. — Cot 
The  radical  sense  of  the  verb  seems  to  be 
to  throw  out  of  course,  from  bauche,  a 
row.  rank,or  course  of  stones  or  bricks  in 
building.  —  Cot.  It  is  probable  that 
bauche  itself  is  a  derivative  from  bauc^ 
bauch,  ban  (Cot.),  a  balk  or  beam,  through  | 
the  intervention  of  the  verb  baucher^  to 
hew  or  square  timber  (to  make  into  a 
balk), also  to  rank,  order,  array,  lay  evenly.  ' 
— Cot  Eshauchcf ,  to  rough-hew  (to  cut 
into  a  balk),  grossly  to  form,  sciuare,  or 
cut  out  of  the  whole  piece,  to  begin  rudely 
any  piece  of  work,  also  to  pnme  a  tree. — • 
Cot.  Bau,  in  the  Walloon  of  Namur,  isap-  , 
plied  to  the  bole  of  a  tree  felled  and  strip-  i 
ped  of  its  branches. — Sigart.  See  Balk. 
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DEBENTURE. 

Debenture.    Sec  Debt. 

Debility.    Lat.  debilis,  weak. 

*  Debonnair.  Fr.  debonnaire,  court- 
eous, a&ibk,  of  a  friendly  conversation. 
— Cbt.  It.  ionarhf  debMiaire,  upright, 
honest. — FL  '  La  donna  ridendo  e  di 
buona  aritj!' — Boccac.  *  II  di  b0H  aire 
buon  signorc  nosiro.' — Kayn. 

The  word  was  early  explained  as  a 
metaphor  from  hawking ;  de  bon  aire, 
from  a  good  stock ;  aire,  an  evry  or  nest 
of  bawfis.  'Oiseati  M&mnair§  de  luy- 
mcsme  sc  fait  :  the  gentle  hawk  mans 
herself.' — CoL  *  Haukcs  of  nobulle  ein-.^ 
— Sir  Degrevant.  But  in  truth  the  sense 
of  a  nest  of  hawks  was  only  a  special 
application  of  aire,  signifying  in  the  first 
instance  air,  then  country,  birthplace, 
fiimily,  race,  character,  luspoeidoii,  as 
clearly  appears  in  the  quolatioiis  of  Ray- 
nouard. 

Ab  Fako  tb  «u  me  Tain 

Qu'  ieu  sen  venir  de  Proensn  : 

— with  my  breath  I  draw  towards  me  the 
air  which  I  feel  comes  from  Provence. 

L' amors,  doo  ieu  sui  moitndvB 

Nasquet  en  un  gentil  aire  : 

—  the  love  of  which  I  am  the  messenger 
was  bora  tn  a  gentle  home. 

Tout  inon  liiih  e  mon  airt 
Vei  reveoir  e  retnure 

— all  my  lineage  and  my  family  I  see 
return  to  the  spade  and  the  plough. 
Qu  el  niuii  nuu  es  Creslias  de  huI  aire 
QnesieittUgeso  dds  parens  no  foe : 

— ^that  there  is  not  in  the  world  a  Chris- 
tian of  any  family  who  is  not  his  liege  or 

of  Ills  pOKBtS* 

Li  tasnmiSr  iM/«<rv 
gwtotjomte 

^the  boimis  of  bad  nature  who  always 
do  eviL 

IJ  sant  viron  lo  luoc 
Que  es  asaz  de  bo*  ayrt 

A  senir  Jesus  Christ  : 

— the  saints  saw  the  place,  which  is  suf- 
ficiently wdl  fitted  for  the  service  of  J.  C 
lCar,«tes  fel  e  de  put  aire : 

^for  yott  are  wicked  and  of  foul  diqKMi- 

tion. 

IMMl— Dobli  UX.deUe,daUmm,\o 

owe.    See  Deft. 

Deca-.  —  Decado. — Deoimnl.  Gr. 
iUoj  Lat  decern^  ten. 

To  Boonnl  To  cant  a  vessel  is  to 
tilt  it  up  on  one  side  so  as  to  rest  on  the 
other  edge,  and  to  decant  is  to  pour  ott 
the  liquid  from  a  vessel  bjr  thus  tdting  it 
on  the  edge,  so  at  not  to  disturb  the 
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grounds.  Sp.  canto,  edge  ;  dccantar^  to 
torn  anything  from  a  right  line,  to  ^ive  it 
an  oblique  direction  ;  to  draw  oflF  hquOIS 
gently  by  inclination. — Neum. 

To  Hoeny.  Prov.  descoMer,  dneakr, 
Fr.  dechoir^  to  fall  away,  go  to  ruin,  from 
Lat.  caderCf  to  £UL  OFr.  dtduMtblt^ 
perishable. 

Dooeaoe.  Lat  ^tsmntf,  departure.  See 
Cede. 

December.  Lat  decern,  ten  ;  Decern' 
l"  r,  the  name  of  the  tentn  month  firom 
March,  with  which  Romtdus  made  the 

year  to  begin. 

Decentw  Lat  decens^  fitting,  becom- 
ing. 

To  Decide.  Lat  decfdo^  -sum,  to  cut 
ofT,  cut  down,  and  fig.  to  bring  to  an  end, 
come  to  a  settlement  to  determine.  See 

-cide. 

To  Deok.  To  cover,  spread  over,  or- 
nament Lat  iegercj  (ecimm,  OHO.  iAi>- 
jaH,  dekjan^  on.  thekja^  AS,  theccan^Xa 
cover,  to  roof.  From  the  last  of  these  is 
E.  thatch^  properlv,  like  G.  dach^  signify- 
ing simply  roof,  but  with  us  applied  to 
straw  for  roofing,  showing  the  universal 
practice  of  the  country  in  that  respect 
The  Li^  has  tegula,  a  tile,  from  the  same 
root,  showing  the  use  of  these  as  roofing 
materials  in  Italy  at  a  very  early  period. 

Litli.  dengUy  to  cover  ;  stala  dengti,  to 
spread  the  table ;  ^ga  dmgtif  to  cover 
a  roof. 

Declare.  Lat  declarare,  to  make  clear, 
proclahn.   See  Clear. 

Decoy.  Properly  duck-coy,  as  pro- 
nounced by  those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  thing  itself.  '  DecwSy  vulgarly  ditdk* 
coys.* — Sketch  of  the  Fens  in  Gardeners' 
Chron.  1849.  Piscinas  hasce  cum  allec- 
tatncibus  et  reliquo  suo  apparatu  decoys 
seu  duck-€oys  vocant;  allectatrices  coy* 
ducks.— et  Will.  Omith.  Du.  koye^ 
cavea,  seotum,  locus  in  quo  greges  stabu- 
lantnr.— iCiL  AW,  ktmw^  ieviy  a  cage  ; 
voi^cl-kooi,  a  bird-cage,  decoy,  apparatus 
for  entrapping  water-fowl.  E.  dial,  coy^ 
a  decoy  lor  ducks,  a  coop  for  lobsters.— 
Forby.  The  name  was  probably  im- 
ported with  the  thing  itself  nrom  Holland 
to  the  fens. 

decretum^  to  judg^  decide  decree.  See 

-cern. 

Decrepit.   Lat  dear^Ums<,  very  old, 
worn  out,  infirm.    Der.  uncertain. 
Deed.    Goth,  did,  gndSd,  AS.  deed^  & 

a  thing  done.    Sec  Do. 
Deem.   See  Doom. 
Bospk  See  Dip. 
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DEER 


DELICIOUS 


Deer.  Goth.  dimrStOnQ,  tior,  ON.  dyr,  i 
G.  //tier,  a  beast,  animal.   In  e.  dtercoti- 

fined  to  animals  of  the  cervine  tribe. 
Didcnb.ich  considers  it  quite  uncon- 
nected with  Gr.  Btip,  XjuK.  fcra. 

Defeat.  Fr.  dt/tTttey  nrom  dtfttirt^  to 
undo,  destroy,  discomfit 

Defile,  lilt,  filum,  Fr.  fil^  thread  ; 
wlicncc  dcjihr,  to  go  in  a  string  onc  after 
another,  and  dt'/ilt',  a  narrow  goi^e  which 
can  only  be  passed  in  such  a  manner. 

To  Defile,  as.  fylan^  Du.  vuyUn^  to 
ro:ik»'  ffiul  or  filthy.    See  Foul. 

To  Defray.  \  x.  defrayer .  to  discbarge 
the yhnir  or  expenses  of  anytntng.  Formed 
in  :i  manner  analogous  to  the  \\..  pn^are, 
to  pay,  from  Lat.  pacare,  to  appease.  So 
from  G.friede^  "ptdiCCy/nede-brie/^  a  letter 
of  acquittance,  and  Mid. Lat  fredum^ 
freda^  fridus,  mulcta,  conipositio  qua 
fisco  exsoluta  reus  paccm  i\  princiiJC  ex- 
■equitur.— Due  'Aflirmavit  compositi- 
oncm  sibi  dcbitam  quam  illi  fredum  vo- 
caiit  a  se  fuissc  re  is  indultam.'  The 
term  was  then  applied  to  any  exaction, 
and  so  to  expenses  in  general,  whence 
Tr./rais,  the  costs  of  a  suit. — Carpcntier. 

Quod  pro  solvendis  et  aquitandis  debitis  et 
fr$iis  tUub  una  poM<at  tatUwe^  Ac^Dac. 

Deft.— Defe     Neat,  sldlfiil,  trim.— 

Hal.  AS.  d(e/t\  dirfte^  g^f^fft',  conve- 
nient ;  geda/any  gedafniaHy  to  become, 
behove,  Defit ;  gedceftan^  to  do  a  thing  in 
time,  take  the  <^portanity,  to  be  fit, 
ready. 

The  notion  of  what  is  fit  or  suitable,  as 
shown  under  Beseem,  Beteem,  is  com- 
monly expressed  by  the  verb  to  fall  or 
happen — what  happens  or  falls  in  with 
one  s  wishes  or  reauirements.  So  from 
Goth,  gafirnati,  to  happen,  G.  sicmru,  to 
bdit;  from  /aiUn,  to  fall,  gefalUn^  to 
pleasttj  and  to  fall  itself  was  formeriy 
used  in  the  sense  of  becoming;,  being 
suitable.  In  like  manner  from  fioth.  v,?- 
daban,  to  happen,  gadobs,  ^itdo/s,  be- 
coming. 

From  tlie  same  root  Bohem.  doba, 
time  (as  tiine  itself  from  gatitnan^  to 
happen) ;  Pol.  podobaii  to  please  one ; 

BoAwm.  di^ry^  good  primarily  oppor- 
tune), dobhUky,  agreeable ;  Lap.  taibef, 
debcre,  opportere  ;  taibeky  just,  due ;  tai- 
bgUtf  to  appropriate,  to  assign  to  one. 
The  Lat  aeb^o  is  probably  the  same 
word,  and  is  fundamentally  to  be  ex- 
plained as  signifying  *  it  falls  to  me  to  do 
so  and  so.' 

To  Da^.  Fr.  dtjifr.  It.  di^fidan^  to 
lenouDoe  a  state  of  confidence  or  peao^ 


and  let  your  enemy  know  that  he  is  to  ex- 
pect the  worst  from  you.   Hence  to  chal- 

len/e,  to  offer  combat. 

Degree.  Yx.df^^i  'c,  Ol  r.  dt-grat^  from 
Lat.  gradiUy  a  step. 

Deign.  —  Dignity.  —  Disdain.  I^nt. 
dii^nuSf  becoming,  tit,  worth,  worthy; 
dtgfiOy  to  deem  worthy ;  dignor.  It  de^ 
Niirsi,  Fr.  deipter^  to  deign,  to  deem 
worthy  of  oneself 

Deity.— Deiat.    Lat.  Dmsy  God. 

Delay.  Fr.  «fieAi^  from  Lat  differre, 
dilatitm,  to  defer,  put  off,  protract ;  dilatio^ 
delay ;  It  dilatioiu^  delay  \  dilaiare^  OFr. 
delayer^  to  delay. 

Delectable.  I^t.  delec^^  to  aUore, 
delight.    See  Delicious. 

I^legate.  Lat  delegare^  to  give  in 
charge  to.    See  Alledge. 

Delete.— Deleterious.— Deleble.  Gr. 
Cf}\((iiia(,  to  destroy,  to  waste,  to  do  mis- 
chief ;  <i|Xi}r^p,  a  destro>'er ;  Mod.Gr. 

^r;Xi)r^piov,  injury,  hurt  ;  ?r;Xrjrr;p««  <;  Imrt- 

fill.  Lat  €UUo^  dchtutttj  to  wipe  out, 
erase,  bring  to  nought 

To  Deliberate.  Lat.  deliberarCy  to 
\vci;.;h  in  the  mind,firom UbrarttXa swing, 

to  weigh. 

*  Delieato.  Lat  deHcaiuSy  over-nice, 

dainty,  eflcminate,  tender,  soft,  <;entlc, 
agreeable,  delightful.  Perhaps  a  figure 
from  the  nicety  of  those  who  could  not 
drink  their  wine  without  straining  it. 
/W/^/m/r,  to  decant,  strain,  clarify ;  Hquo, 
to  strain,  purify.  But  more  likely  from  the 
source  inaicated  under  Delicious. 

Delicious. — Delight.  Lat.  dr/in'o'^  de- 
light, pleasure,  enjoyment  The  gratifi- 
cation of  the  appetite  for  food  istiie  most 
direct  and  universal  of  all  pleasures,  and 
therefore  the  one  most  likely  to  be  taken 
as  the  type  of  dchght  in  gcncruL  Thus 
the  negro  expresses  his  admiration  of 
beads  by  rubbing  his  belly. 

The  astonishment  and  delight  of  these  people 
at  the  display  of  oar  beads  was  great,  and  was 
expressed  by  l.iui^hter  and  a  general  rubbing  of 
their  bellies.  —  I'eilicrick,  Egypt  and  Central 
Africa,  p.  448. 

It  is  probable  then  that  dcUciiT  may 
originally  have  had  the  sense  of  G.  lecker' 
br'ssen,  appetising  morsels,  something  to 
lick  one's  chops  at ;  and  it  will  be  observed 
that  a  reference  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  palate  is  still  the  prevailing  sense  in 
E.  di  licioits  and  delicacy. 

The  idea  of  pleasure  in  eating,  of  ap- 
preciati:,g  the  taste  of  food,  is  constantly 
expressed  by  a  representation  of  the 
sound  made  in  smackins^  the  tongue. 
The  £.  smack  is  used  to  signify  a  sound- 
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ing  blow  with  the  open  hand,  a  loud  kiss, 

and  the  taste  of  food.  G.  ^eschmacky 
taste  i  schnucken^  to  taste  well ;  schmcck- 
#r  ^  htmtsman's  language),  the  tongue. 
In  the  Finnish  languages  which  reject  the 
initial  s  we  have  Fin.  maku,  Ksthonian 
maggo^  taste ;  Fin.  makia,  Esthon.  maggus, 
agreeabletothetaste,  sweet ;  Fin.wuu'^M, 
wudsfua^  to  smack  the  lips  ;  niaiskis,  a 
mack  with  the  lips,  a  kiss,  delicacies, 
tid-bi  ts.  Bohem.  tmUuk^  a  aanack,  a  kiss ; 
mlaskati,  to  smack  or  make  a  noise  with 
the  IIds  in  eatine,  to  be  nice  in  eating  ; 
miatwaninay  dcncactes.  In  tiie  Hutne 
languajje  the  sound  of  a  smack  is  repre- 
sented with  an  initial  //  as  well  as  w/,  in 

\  iUskatif  to  clap  the  hands  ;  Uaskati^  tu 

smack  in  eating.  With  these  last  must 
be  compared  E.  tlick,  used  by  Cotgrave  in 
rendering  Yx.niquet,  'akniclcej/ilt'r^^^jSnap 
with  the  fingers.'  Thence  we  pass  to  B. 
click,  a  snap  or  slight  smack  ;  w.  dec,  a 
smack ;  gwefusgUCf  a  smack  with  the 
lips,  a  loud  lass  ;  Fr.  claqnerdelalangue^ 

^  to  sm  ick  the  tonj^iie  with  rcli=>h. 

I  From  the  form  click  may  be  explained 

Gr.  yXvctfCi  sweet,  pleasing  to  the  taste, 
and  probably  yXi^o/iat,  to  desire  eagerly, 
originally,  like  Lat.  lipirio,  sij^nifyini^ 
to  lick  one's  chops  at.  In  the  same 
way  from  tlick  or  dlick  would  spring  Lat. 
dulcis,  for  dlttcis  (the  identity  of  which 
with  7X11CVC  has  long  been  recognized),  as 
wcO  as  diUette^  dniaUtu^  tbtedta^y  for 
dlicitT,   dlicdtus,   dlicfarr.      The  same 

f  root  would  have  given  dlingere  for  lin^- 

tri^  to  tide,  and  Mtngua  for  lingua^  the 
tongue,  explaining  the  double  form  of 
the  old  Lat,  dingiia  and  ordinary  lingua 
by  the  falling  away  in  the  one  case  of 
the  liquid  and  in  the  other  of  the  mate 
of  the  original  root. 

When  the  combination  //,  dl  became 
mpleashig  to  the  Latin  ear  (although 

I  preserved  in  stloppus,  a  smack),  the  ob- 

noxious sound  was  avoided  by  transposi- 
tion (rf*  die  vowd  in  the  case  or  <AriSr£r,  and 
by  the  insertion  of  an  c  in  dclicicr^deUcto. 
The  intrusive  vowel  must  doubtless  in 
the  first  instance  have  been  short,  and 
may  have  been  lengthened  by  a  feeling 
as  if  the  words  were  oonq^oonds  of  the 

^  preposition  cU, 

Imb^iubI.  Lat  iiHfuo,  to  leave,  let 
alone,  omit  ;  dclinquo,  to  omit  something 
one  ought  to  do.  to  do  wrong. 

Dettrioos.    Lat  //'ra,  a  ndge,  ftmow. 
Hence  dclirare  (originally  to  go  out  of  the 
furrow),  to  deviate  from  a  straight  line,  to 
be  crazy,  deranged,  to  rave. 
To  Miver.  Lat  Uber^  fice^  whence 
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Kberare,  to  free,  and  B.  diUver^  to  free 
from.  Then  as  r.'/'i/A',/, from  signifying 
to  put  under  the  complete  command  of 
another,  conies  to  signify  giving  up  one's 
own  claim,  conversely  the  Fr.  livrer  and 
E.  delivery  from  the  sense  of  freeing  from 
one's  own  claims,  passes  on  to  that  of 
giving  up  to  the  control  of  another. 

The  sense  of  OFr.  dcli-'re,  E.  deliver^ 
active,  nimble,  is  probably  from  the  no> 
tion  of  free,  unencumbered  action. 

Dell.    See  Dale. 

Deluge. — ^Diluvial.  I.at.  lavo.  htum, 
to  wash;  i^KAv^,  to  wash  away  ;  dilmrimm^ 
Prov.  dilmn^  OFr,  d^ttw.  Ft,  dtiugie,  an 

inundation. 

To  Delve,  as.  dclfatiy  to  dig.  Du. 
delven,  doli\-ri,  to  dig,  to  bury.  Du.  dclle, 
a  valley,  hollow,  lake — Kil.  ;  Yr'\s.  dollcM^ 
dollicpiy  to  dig,  to  make  a  pit  or  hollow. 

To  Demean.  To  widd,  to  manage; 
demeanour^  behaviour. 

So  is  It  not  a  great  mischance 

Tu  lot  a  foolc  havegoveroaunce 

Of  things  that  he  eta  not  dtmtumt.—Ctiaaoa 
inR. 

His  herte  was  aoUdag  hi  hlsown4lMM««<— Ibid. 

OFr.  se  dimamery  demenery  se  compor* 

ter,  se  gouvemer,  se  remuer,  se  conduire. 
—  Roquef.  Mentty  to  conduct,  lead, 
manage,  handle ;  —  ie»  mainsy  to  lay  about 
one  ;  — la  loi,  to  proceed  in  a  suit — Cot.  ; 
It.  tncnarCy  to  guide,  conduct,  direct,  or 
bring  by  the  hand,  to  bestir. — FL 

The  later  Lat.  had  mitiare,  to  drive 
cattle,  derived  by  Diez  from  minarit  to 
threaten ;  *  asinos  et  equum  sarcinis  one- 
rant  et  miiumUs  baculis  exigunt.' — Apu- 
leius.  *  Agasoncs  cquos  agcntes,  i.  e. 
minantes.^  —  Paulus  ex  Fesla  VValach. 
tmndy  to  drive  cattle,  to  conduct  a  bust* 
ncss.  lUit  the  notion  of  threatening  seems 
a  point  of  view  from  which  the  act  ot 
dnvincf  beasts  would  not  be  likely  to  be 
named.  On  the  other  hand,  the  OFr. 
spelling  mainer  suggests  an  obvious  de- 
nvation  from  Lat.  manus,  Fr.  mainy  the 
hand,  as  we  speak  of  handing  one  down- 
stairs ;  and  uuner  is  often  synonymous 
with  managCy  which  is  undoubtedly  from 
that  source.  Observe  the  frequent  refer- 
ences to  the  hand  in  the  explanations 
from  Cotgravc  and  Florio  above  ^iven. 
The  same  change  of  vowel  is  seen  m  Fr. 

mcnottes,  handcuffs. 

Demesne.  —  Domaixi.  Mid. Lat.  do^ 
minium  (d^mimtSy  l<m]),  OFr.  dMU^, 
demaii'iC,  dcni'i't^^ne,  dcnwsitc,  lordship, 
dominion.  Dcincsue  or  demcun  in  £.  law 
language  was  appropriated  to  the  manor* 
hoase  and  the  laiids  held  tiberewith  ia 
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the  immediate  posseasioB  of  the  lord. 

Demijohn.  In  Eg^-pt  and  the  Levant 
a  carboy  or  laree  glass  bottle  is  called 
damagan  (Marsh),  damasfam  (Niebiihr). 
Imported  into  the  West  the  name  was 
strangely  corrupted  into  Fr.  damt  -jcanue^ 
l^ng.  damo-xano  (a  large  glass  bottle 
covered  with  mattu^^— Diet  Castr^,  and 
E.  demijohn. 

DemiBe.  Fr.  desmettre,  -mis,  to  lay 
down,  let  go  ;  se  desmtUn  d'unt  office^  to 
give  over  an  office.— Cot;  The  dnmst  of 
the  crown  is  when  it  passes  to  a neir  pos- 
sessor.  See  -mit 

Democracy.  Gr.  li^mtpartM  \  iiiitot, 
the  people  cdlectivdy,  sad  »paHt^  to 
bear  rule. 

Demolish.  Lat.  molior^  to  labour  at, 
build  up  ;  eUnwlior^  Fr.  dimolir,  to  pull 
down,  destroy. 

Demon.  Gr.  laifiMv,  the  divinity,  the 
tutelary  genius  of  a  city  or  man.  The 
Lat  dentum  was  used  in  the  htter  sense, 
and  by  ecclesiastical  writers  was  apfdied 
to  the  fallen  angels. 

To  Demur.  Lat.  demorari,  to  dela^  re- 
strain ;  Fr.  demettnr,  to  stay ;  in  Law 
langu.ngc  applied  to  the  stoppage  of  a  suit 
by  the  preliminary  objection  that  the 
plaintiff  on  his  own  showing  is  not  en- 
titled to  the  relief  which  he  claims. 
Hence  to  ^/mur  to  a  proposition,  to  make 
objections. 

Damnxe.  Demure  or  sober  of  counte- 
nance, nssis.  —  Palsgr.  Perhaps  from 
Fr.  meure  (Lat.  tnatunts),  ripe,  also  dis- 
creet, considerate,  advised,  settled,  staid 
(Cot),  Uiroogfa  such  an  expression  as  de 
nteure  conditite,  or  the  like.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  d6  moturs  elliptically  for 

11  fiuens  dc  Flandres  Baudoin, 
Bon  cbevnlcrs  e  genz  mcM  hini^ 
£  a^ge  e  proz,  dt  bone  murs. 
Bettoit  ChioB.  dei  D.  deNonn.  s.  p.  47X. 

Dan.  The  holkfw  lair  of  a  wild  beast; 
a  narrow  vallejr.  AS.  ^Axw, a  valley.  See 

Dini!)Ie. 

Denizen.  Conimonly  explained  as  a 
foreigner  enfranchised  by  the  king's  char- 
ter, one  who  receives  the  privilege  of  a 
native  ex  donatione  re^is,  from  the  OFr. 
dottaisoHf  dimisoHf  a  gift  But  the  general 
meaning  of  the  word  is  simply  one  domi- 
ciled in  a  place.  A  denizen  of  the  skies 
is  an  inhabitant  of  the  skies.  In  the 
Liber  Albus  of  the  City  of  London  the 
Fr.  deinzdn,  the  original  of  the  E.  word, 
Is  constantly  opposed  to  /orein^  applied 


to  traders  within  and  wiUioot  the  privi- 
leges of  the  city  franchise  respectively. 
*  £t  fait  assavoire  qe  ccste  ordinance  se 
estent  auxibien  as  foreyns  come  as  dm" 
zeins  de  touz  maneres  de  tieulx  bargayns 
faitz  dedeinz  la  dite  fraunchise,'  p.  370. 
'Item  qe  nulle  puUetier  deituetn — ne 
veignent  pur  achatier  nulle  mancre  de 
puUetric  dc  nulle  fordn  puUetere,'  p.  465. 
'  Qe  chcscun  qavcra  louwe  aseuns  terres 
ou  tenementz  de  denszein  ou  de  foreim 
deinz  la  fraunchise  de  la  citce,'  p.  448. 

The  correlatives  are  rendered  in  Lat 
by  the  tenm  hUrhueetu  and  fariMttais/ 
'mercatoris  forinseci  seu  intrinseci,'  p. 
252;  and  as  forin seats  forein  are 
from  Lat.  foras,  Fr.  fors,  without,  while 
the  meaning  of  intrinsecus  is  simply  one 
who  is  within,  so  deinsein  is  from  the  old 
form  deinz^  in  which  the  modern  dans^  in, 
within,  alwayi  appears  in  the  Liber  Albus. 

nd  dans  le  pays. — Roqucf.  In 
the  same  way  from  hors^  without,  the 
Norman  patois  makes  htnudn^  a  fo- 
reigner, one  finom  adifierent  commune. — 

Pat.  dc  Bray. 

Dense,  -dense.  Lat.  densuSy  thick, 
close-set. 

Dental.  —  Dentition.  —  Dentifrice. 
I^t.  dens^  dentis^  a  tooth ;  dentitio^  the 
act  of  teraiing ;  dentifricium  {dens^  and 
frico^  to  rub),  anything  to  rub  the  teeth, 
with.    Sanscr.  dantas,  W.  dant,  tooth. 

Deny.  Lat.  dtiu-go^  Ft.  denier^  to  say 
no  to.    See  Negation. 

Deplore.  Lat.  pioro,  I  wail,  cry  aloud. 

Deploy.  Fr.  despioyert  de^lur^  to  un- 
fold, lay  open. — Cbt.   See  Ply. 

Depot. — Deposit.  Fr.  def^  fonneiiy 
depost,  a  deposit  or  place  of  deposit.  Lat. 
deponOf  depositum,  to  lay  down.  See 
-pon-. 

Deprave.    Lat.  pravus,  bad,  vicious. 
Depredation.     Lat  depradati^,  a 
plundering,  pillaging.   See  Frey. 

Derive.  Lat,  rivus,  a  stream  ;  den'vpf 
to  drain  or  convey  water  from  its  regular 
course,  thence  to  turn  aside,  divert,  de- 
duce. 

Dery.— Dere.  To  hurt  Gael,  deire. 
end,  rear,  hindmost  part;  deireannack 
(Fr.  demiet)^  last,  hinomost;  deinaSy  in- 
jury, loss,  defect.  The  connection  of  the 
two  ideas  is  seen  in  Bav.  las,  slow,  late, 
G.  leist,  last,  Bav.  A^ncmr,  to  delay,  hin- 
der, throw  back,  and  G.  verleisen,  to  in- 
jure. Compare  also  G.  nacktheil  (after- 
part),  detriment,  injury.  To  be  behind- 
hand in  a  business  is  to  be  waathiK  in 
it ;  w.  ol^  tear,  hindeipart^  bodpt,  ed^  to 
be  wanti]^ 
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Vo  DesMiil  A  metaphor  talcoi  from 

inusick,  whore  a  simple  air  is  made  the 
subject  of  a  composition,  and  a  number 
of  ornamented  variations  composed  upon 
it>  'Imomuch  that  twenty  aoctors  ex- 
pound one  text  twenty  different  ways,  as 
children  make  descant  upon  pla}'nc  song.' 
— Tindal  in  R.  Spi.  itfiedwlAr,  to  quaver 
on  a  note  ;  to  chant,  sin^  redte  verses, 
to  discourse  copiously. 

To  P— ety.  To  make  an  outcry  on 
discovering  something  for  which  one  is 
on  the  watch,  then  simply  to  discover. 

BoMTt  Lat  diser9f  dtmiwm,  to 
aband  n.  leave  alone. 

Deaign,  Lat  desienare,  to  mark  out ; 
whence  to  design^  to  frame  in  the  mind, 
purpose,  project. 

iMMbm.  Lat  desidtrimmf  regret,  de- 
sire. 

Deaolato.  Lat  desoh^  to  leave  alone, 
forsake,  desert,  to  lay  waste.    Sec  .Sole. 

Despair.— Desperate.  Lat.  spes^  Fr. 
espoir,  hope ;  desespoir^  atwence  of  hope, 
despair.  Lnt.  spero^  tO  hope;  dti^tro^Vd 
be  without  hope. 
Doapatdh.  See  Dispatch. 
Despiae.  —  Despite.  OFr.  dcspire^ 
despisanty  from  Lat.  despicnv,  to  despise, 
zsconjire,  U  om  conjicere. 

Mult  Ics  desfisent 
£  pot  valent,  eikoi  fes  prisent 
Qtd  od  RoavowatfiUre  paix. 

Chran.  NonDs  U«  497^* 

From  Lat.  despectus,  we  ha\  e  Prov. 
dispieg^  despUytj  Fr.  dcspit^  contempt, 

despite. 

Despond.  Lat.  spottdeOy  to  promise 
solemnly,  pledge,  engage,  and  fig.  to  give 
good  proimsemtiie  tutore;  desfmdtOf  to 
give  up  hopes,  to  despair. 

Despot. — Despotic.  Gr.  htnr&riK,  an 
absolute  master,  or  owner ;  liaworutbif  be- 
longing to  such  a  master,  arbitrary* 

Dessert.  Fr.  sen>ir^  to  serve  the 
table,  to  set  on  the  dishes  ;  desservify  to 
take  them  away  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
meal,  whence  desacrty  c.  tiachtisch,  the 
fruits  and  sweetmeats  laid  on  when  the 
dinner  has  been  cleared  away. 

Destine.— Destiny.  Lat.  destino,  to 
bind,  make  fast,  and  fig.  to  determine, 
design,  purpose,  appoint,  fix,  doom. 

Destroy.  Lat  struoy  to  put  together, 
to  build  \  desiruOf  to  pull  down  wluut  was 
built 

Desultory.  Lat.  salio^  to  leap;  de- 
silio,  dcstilto^  to  leap  down  ;  desultory  in 
the  games  of  the  circus,  one  who  leaps 
fiwoi  one  hoTM  to  aaottier;  6g.  aa  tn- 
coiwtaiit  pcfSOiL 


X>tftaiL  Fr.  detaHleTy  to  piecemeal—* 

Cot. ;  from  tailh  >\  to  cut.    See  Deal. 

Deter.  Lat  deterreo^  to,frighten  from* 
See  Terror. 

Detergent.  Gr.  flpsif,  to  dr)%  Lat. 
tergeo,  tcrsum,  as  Fr.  rssuvrr,  propcrl\  to 
niake  drj',  then  to  wipe ;  d^tirgeo,  to  wipe 
off,  make  clean,  rrom  the  same  root 
with  Dry. 

Deteriorate.    Lat.  deterior^  worse. 

DetermliM.  Lat  Urminus^  a  bound, 
limit ;  detemUito^  to  fix  limits,  to  ^ppoin^ 
to  finish. 

Xtatrimont.— Betritoa.   Lat  dSrAw^ 

-fn'tinfty  to  rub  off,  1  esscn  f  dtiftiittHiiitH^ 
a  rubbing  off,  loss,  damage. 

*  Deuce. — ^Dickena.  A  euphemism 
for  the  devil    The  Pi.D.  uses  dUker^ 

duks,  or  dutis,  in  the  same  sense  ;  de 
duks  un  di  doodi  Dc  duus  !  as  in  Eng- 
lish, tht^  deuce/  or  the  dickens/  G,  Kt 
der  Daus  /  7vas  der  Daus  /  what  the 
deuce!  wie  ein  Daus^  deuced,  in  an 
extreme  degree.  Swab,  tausj  daas  dich 
der  Taus  ! — Schmid. 

The  was  still  known  as  a  kind  of 
goUin  among  Hait  Frisians  tmtU  late 
times,  according  to  Outzen,  identical  with 
the  AS.  ThyrSy  on.  T/tuss,  a  goblin  sup- 
posed to  dwell  in  fens  and  desert  places, 
but  Deuce  is  probably  from  a  wholly 
different  quarter.  The  inclination  to 
avoid  the  sin  of  profane  swearing  with- 
out wholly  giving  tip  the  gratification  has 
very  generally  led  to  a  mangling  of  the 
terms  employed  so  as  to  deprive  them  of 
any  apparent  reference  to  sacred  or  aw- 
ful things.  Thus  the  French  say  Sitp- 
permentl  for  sacranuntly  tnorbleu  I  cor- 
bleut  forMort  de  Dieu!  Corps  de  Dieu ! 
Diantre  for  Diable;  and  in  the  same  way 
the  Gemians  seem  to  have  taken  the 
first  syllable  of  the  name  of  the  devil 
and  lengthened  it  arbitrarily  in  different 
ways  :  Taust'g,  Dusig/t,  Daust\  Deixely 
Dixely  Deu/ierty  Deihenkery  Teuhenker, — 
Deutsch.  Mundart  iii.  505.  Sw.  diaL 
Diiis(\  the  Devil. 

Develop.  Fr.  divelopper*  See  En- 
velope. 

Deviate. — ^Devious.  Lat.  t/w,  way; 
deviate,  to  go  out  of  the  track,  devius, 
out  of  tbe  way.   See  Way. 

DeviL  Lat  diabolus,  Gr.  jui/SoXoc,  the 
accuser,  from  iu^^Ww,  to  caliminiate, 
traduce. 

To  Dafvise.— Device.    Lat  divitUnt 

divisunty  to  divide  or  distribute,  gave  rise 
in  the  Romance  languages  to  verbs  sig- 
nifying to  divide^  disdoffoish,  dlstribui^ 
anaqge^  appoint ;  and  ttia^  either  by  a 
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purely  mental  operation,  when  tfie  mean- 

ing  will  be  to  devise,  invent,  or  imafinne  ; 
or  with  the  addition  of  oral  enunciation, 
when  the  word  will  signify  to  disoitirse, 
desoibe,  make  known  our  viewi  and  ar- 
nngements  to  another. 

T  couth  haue  told  you 
Such  peinis  as  your  hertis  might  agrise. 
Albeit  so  no  toiige  may  it  d,-.  i  .,-, 
Tboiigb  that  I  might  a  thousand  winter  tell 
TlieiMTiiiiflrtbatcnnidlMitseof  H«ll. 

Frerc's  Talc. 

From  dividcrc  itself  we  have  Prov.  de- 
virtf  to  divide,  distinguish,  explain  ;  and 
fitmi  the  participle  mvisum^  Prov.  OFr. 
dt-'is^  discourse,  as  well  as  a  secondary 
form  of  the  verb,  Prov.  dtvixtr,  Fr. 
vtser,  It  dhnsare,  in  the  tenaes  above  ex- 
plained, which  are  lidl  Ulnatrated  in  the 
Diz.  dc  la  Crusca. 

I  n  reference  to  the  sense  of  distineuish- 
ing,  a  passage  is  quoted  from  Villani 
where  it  is  said  that  the  arms  worn  by  a 
noble  were  the  lilies  of  France,  and  in 
addition  a  vermilHon  port-cuHis  above — 
'etanto  si  divisatui  da  quclla  di  rc  dc 
Francia;'  and  so  the  arms  were  distm- 
guisbedfrom  those  of  the  King  of  France. 
Tbe  F^oich  arms  were  worn  with  a  differ- 
ence. Hence  It.  dh'isa,  and  K.  dnHcf,  in 
the  sense  of  a  distmctive  mark.  This 
application  is  scnnewhat  perplexed  by  a 
fashion  prevalent  in  the  I3tn  and  14th  | 
centuries,  when  dresses  were  worn  with 
the  two  nalvea  of  the  body  of  different 
colours,  dresses  so  divided  being  called 
7'esti  aJla  dhdsa,  or  dhnsati,  the  colours 
of  which  served  to  distinguish  the  adher- 
ents of  a  particular  party,  house,  or  noble, 
and  constituted  the  partita^  divisa,  or  de- 
vice of  the  uniform.  *  Illi  de  Auria  et 
Grfanaldi  pro  ipsoram  majori  coll^tione 
insimul  se  inducrant  similo  vostimentum, 
duorum  scilicet  pannorum  colons  diversi, 
ex  quibus  quilibet  vestimentis  w»mi 
habens  gerebat  pro  dimidio  odorem,  et 
pro  reliqua  colorcm  alterum  '  —  Chron. 
Genuense.  a.d.  1311  in  Mur.  Diss.  33. 
'  Calze,  una  0.  e.  one  leg)  rosso  di  panno 
c  laltra  allij  dh'isn,  secondo  i  colori  dell' 
arme  del  senatore.' — Diss.  29.  JJivisato, 
particoloured. — FL 

Thus  we  are  sometimes  in  doubt 
whether  the  word  has  reference  to  the 
actual  diversity  of  colour  or  is  used  in 
the  sense  of  a  distinctive  mark.  '  Pul- 
cherrima  ^vim  est  oolof  albus  et  nibeus.' 
— Mur. 

And  cr  alooe  but  when  he  did  servue 
An  bladi  he  wore  and  so  dttds*  but  pfadn. 

Chancer,  Bdle  Dune  sue  nuRi 


A  similar  wavermg  between  (he  shades 

of  meaning  is  seen  in  the  legal  phrase  of 
devising  by  will.  It  may  be  explained  in 
the  sense  of  dividing  the  property,  as 
Ducange  gives  jus  dividendi  for  the  rig^ 
of  disposal  by  will.  But  it  is  better  un- 
derstood in  the  sense  of  arranging,  ex- 
pressing the  will  tA  the  testator  as  to  the 
disposition  of  his  property.  '  Fai  ta  de- 
vise e  ton  plaisir  de  so  que  est  en  ta 
maison  kar  tn  murras :'  set  thy  house  in 
order. — Livre  des  Rois.  '  Aura  chascun 
—  I'argcnt  dessus  devis^' — Shall  have 
the  money  above  appointed. —  Registre 
des  Metiers.  Docum.  Inediti. 

Ainz  qtie  depart e  ne  devis 
A  mcs  homes  n'  k  mcs  amis 
Ccstc  tcrre  e  i  nia  gent. 

Ciiion.  des  Dues  dc  Norm.  6960. 

Pai»/  Device.  This  phrase,  which  has 
been  much  raiscmderstood,  may  be  ex- 
plained from  It.  divisare,  Fr.  deviser^  to 
plan  or  imagine,  whence  ^  dtvis€  used  as 
a  superlative  of  praise. 

Un  noble  ch&teau  i  devise. 

Fab.  et  Contes,  iii.  155. 

Li  vcrgicia  fut  biaui  devise. — lb.  iii.  115. 

The  garden  was  fair  as  could  be  ima- 
gined, or,  as  we  say  with  ^eater  exagger- 
ation, fair  beyond  imagination.  *  

went  down  in  their  barges  to  Greenwich, 
and  every  barge  as  goodly  drest  as  they 
could  device,*-^X3uoiiL  Hen.  VII L  in  Cam. 
Miscell.  iv. 

Ele  fut  portraite  d  devis  f^-  — 
N'est  cuens  ni  rois  ni  amirds 
Qui  Si!4  if  Ji'<-iser  tant  bcle 
Kn  nule  tcrre  come  ccle.— — 
Bien  fu  fete  par  grant  mattritW 
Nature  la  fiat  4  MM. 

Kb.  atCoaleik  Hi.  404. 

She  was  a  specimen  of  the  bean  ideal: 
no  count»  or  king,  or  admhal,  ooold 

imnf;inc  one  so  fair. 

On  the  other  hand,/iJ/>//  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  condition ;  en  don  peimifm  gqod 
condition  ;  wettre  d  pwtt,  Co  pat  into 
condition,  to  dress. 

A  poini  devist  then  would  signify,  in 
the  condition  of  ideal  excellence,  pre- 
cisely the  sense  in  which  point  device  is 
always  used. 

So  noble  was  be  of  his  stature. 
So  faire,  so  jolie  and  so  fetiai^ 
With  liinmis  wrouiilu  at pntitt  mnieei 

fL  R.|90b 

Devote. — Devout.  Lat.  voveo^  votum, 
to  vow  or  promise  to  the  gods  ;  devoveo^ 
devotOf  to  dedicate  to  the  Deity,  to  ap- 
point to  a  sacred  purpose.  Fr.  dtvatf 
religious^  godly,  devout. 
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Devour.  Lat  twv,  to  gulp  down,  eat 

greedily. 

]>ew.  Du.  dauWj  G.  thau^  on,  do^g^ 
Dan.  dugy  Sw.  ditgg^  dew;  on.  detgr^ 
moist,  soft  ;  Sc.  deWy  moist.  For  the 
probable  origin  see  Daggle.  The  senses 
of  dew  and  thaw  are  confounded  in  G. 
ikaum,  PID.  dammt^  to  thaw,  to  dew. 
See  Thaw. 

Dew-bcrry.  a  /iMf-J«frv.— Addnqg. 
A  kind  of  blackberry  covered  with  blooin. 
Probably  a  corruption  of  dove-berry,  from 
the  dove^loured  bloom  for  which  it  is 
remarkable,  as  the  same  name  is  in  Ger- 
many given  to  the  bilberry,  which  is 
covered  with  a  similar  bloom.  Bav. 
AmMifr,  taubfn-ber  (die  blaue  heidel- 
bccre),  vaccinium  myrtillns.  DubUre, 
mora. — Schmeller. 

Dewlap.  Dan.  dog-lap;  Do.  douw- 
swengei;  from  sweeping  the  dew.  Sw. 
dial  doggy  Du.  douw  (Kil.),  dew ;  Da. 

Dexterons.  —  Dexterity.  Sanscr. 
duAsha,  Gr.  itlA,  di(tr<pA,  Lat.  dexUra, 
the  right  hand. 

Day.   See  Dairy. 

IMa-.  Gr.  cm,  through  ;  in  comp, 
through,  thorough,  and  also  between, 
apart,  asunder. 

Diabolic.    See  Devil. 

Diadem.  Gr.  dtuii^^  the  white  hllet 
with  which  kings  luwa  to  hind  theur 
heads  ;  tuMm,  to  hind  round,  fiuten  ; 
<4m|Jo  bind, 

f  Dfogonal.   Cir.  yurvia,  an  angle  ;  ct- 

aytmoc.  Lat.  diagoimi*^  of  n  line  dmwn 

through  the  angles. 

DiaX  A  device  for  showing  the  time 
of  day.  Lat.  dialis^  belonging  to  the  day. 

Dialect.— Dialogrue.  Gr.  liaXiyw^  to 
converse.    See  Logic 

Diameter.  Gr.  ft^pmpsg,  the  measure 
throii;.;h  ';i  circle). 

'  Diamond.  G.  denumSf  oomipted  from 

adamant. 

maper.  It.  iiSfiiM;^r^,  a  Jasper  or  Dias- 
pcr  stone.— Flor.  Gr.  laffwic,  Lat  Jaspis. 
Then  as  jasper  was  much  used  in  orna- 
menting jeAvdfery,  M.Lat  diasprus^  an 

ornamented  texture,  panni  pretiosioris 
species. — Due.    *  Pluviale  diasprum  cum 

P  hstis  auro  textis.*  *  Duas  cruces  dc  ar- 
gento,  unam  de  diaspro,  et  unam  de  crys- 

'  tallo— duo  pluvialia '1i  finxpro  pan  no 
Barbanco.'  Diaspcratusy  adorned  with 
inlaid  work,  embroidery,  (Mr  the  lihe.  ^n- 
dalia  cum  caligis  dc  nibco  samcto  dias- 
Perato,  breudata  cum  imaginibus  regum.' 

A  stede  bay,  tia{>ped  in  stele, 


Covered  with  doth  of  fold  di.ipKA  well. 

Knight  s  Tale. 

FV.  diaspn',  variegated,  *  versicolor  in- 
star  jaspidis.'  —  Due.  In  OE.  poetry  a 
meadow  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  dia- 
pered with  tiowers.  At  a  later  period  the 
reference  to  diflRerent  colours  was  lost, 
and  the  sense  was  confined  to  the  figures 
with  which  a  stutf  was  ornamented.  Fr. 
tUapriy  diaperedjdiversified  with  floarishes 
on  sundry-  figures. — Cot.  As  now  under- 
stood it  is  applied  to  linen  cloth,  woven 
with  a  pattern  of  diamond-shaped  figures. 

Diaphanous.  Gr.  lia^ci»^  to  shine 
through.    See  Phantom. 

Diaphragm.  Gr.  £ta0pay/M,  from  Iul^ 
inter,  and  ^y^Mr,  a  partition. 

Diarrhcea.  Gr.  ^inppoia,  from  Ai^ 
through,  and       to  flow,  run. 

Diary.— Diurnal.   Lat  diet^  day. 

Diatribe.  Gr.  rp//3w,  to  rub,  wear ; 
Jiarpf/iw,  to  wear  away,  pass  time ;  liarpifiiiy 
pastime,  amusement,  occupation,  study, 
an  argimient. 

Dibber.— Dibble.  A  setting-stick, 
usually  made  of  the  handle  of  a  sp«uie,  cut 
to  a  point  and  shod  with  uon.— Baker. 

I'll  not  put 

The  dtii/e  in  the  earlh  to  set  one  slip  of  them. 

Winters  Tale. 

The  syllable  did,  expressing  the  act  of 
striking  with  a  pointed  instrument,  is  a 
modification  of  Sc.  da^t  to  prick,  Bohem. 
dubali,  to  peck,  Y.,  job^  to  thrust,  or  peck, 
parallel  with  dag  or  digjXo  strike  with  a 
pointed  instrument.  Nonn.  diguer.  to 
prick  ;  digue t,  a  pointed  Stick  used  in 
reapiiu;. — Pat.  de  BraL 

iHhhlo.  dabble.  Rubbish.  —  Hal. 
Comp.  Magy.  dib-ddb,  useless,  insignifi- 
cant ;  dib-ddbsdg,  useless  stuff,  rubbish. 

-dioate.  Lat  dico^  -atum^  to  proclaim, 
publish,  devote,  appropriate;  abdico.  to 
renounce,  abdicate ;  didieOf  to  inscribe, 
dedicate.  •    .  . 

-di0t^]MetloB.--lMolato.  hat  dko, 
dictum,  \o  say;  dietu^,  :\  saying,  word; 
dictum,,  a  word,  an  order :  dicU,  -aium, 
to  enounce,  dictate,  prescribe. 

Didactic.  Gr.  MaKruACp  9pt  to  titush, 
from  itidoKMy  to  teach. 

Didapi>er.  A  water-bird  constantly 
diving  under  water.  Du.  doppm^  10  dip. 
Sec  Dabchick. 

To  Didder.  To  didder ^  dither^  dodder, 
to  tremble  ;  diddering  and  daddering; 
doddering-dickiesy  the  quivering  heads  ot 
Quaking  grass. — HaL  on.  dadra^  to  wag 
the  taO;  Magy.  didtregni,  dederegm, 
dodorgui,  to  tremble  f  Sc.  diddk,  to 
shake,  to  jog. 
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Hale  be  yonr  h'-nrt.  haV  yoitr  fiddle, 
Long  may  your  clbuck  }iakaxiddiddit. 

BanMiaJam. 

To  doddle,  to  totter  ;  Bav.  tatteniy  to 
tremble.  The  origin  is  a  representation 
of  the  repeated  beats  of  a  vibrating  body 
by  the  syilaUes  At,  ia^  or  when  the 

beats  arc  rapid  and  small,  di,  ti,  ti. 
Compare  Gaila  dada-godaAo  makc^<i^<i, 
to  beftt— Tatschdc.  Mod.Gr.  r<irCip((w, 
to  shiver,  simmer  ;  c.  zittcnt,  tn  tremble. 

To  Diddle.  Properly,  as  shown  in  the 
last  article,  to  move  rapidly  backwards 
and  forwards,  then  to  use  action  of  such 
a  nature  for  the  purpose  of  cnt^nging  the 
attention  of  an  observer  while  a  trick  is 
played  upon  him,  to  deceive  by  juggling 
tricks. 

XMe.  —  Dice.  It  dado^  Prov.  dat^ 
Fr.  det^  a  die  or  small  cabe  used  in 
gaming.  Arab,  dadd^m^  dadda^  game  of 

dice. 

To  Die.   See  Dead 

So  Die  or  Dye.  as.  deah^  dca^y  co- 
lour, dye  ;  deagan^  to  dye.  Gael,  dath 
(pronounced  colour,  dye ;  Manx 

amA,  coloor,  dye,  bhtah ;  daahgkey^  to 
colour,  stain,  blush. 

Probably  the  radical  meaning  may  be 
to  soak,  wet,  or  steep. 

Then  if  thine  eye  Myt  this  sacrad  am, 

Each  drop  a  peail  shall  turn. 

To  adorn  Us  looib^Epiupb,  1633. 

B.  dial,  to  dt^y  to  moisten. — ^Hal  on. 

dct'tp',  wet ;  d/j^fia,  to  bec  c>me  wet ;  Dan. 
dy^gj  to  sprinkle  with  waten  ^g-vaad^ 
ayne-vaady  thoroughly  wet.  In  tne  latter 
of  uese  forms  we  see  a  close  agreement 
with  Lat.  tingere^  which  unites  the  senses 
of  wetting  or  moistening,  plunging  in 
liqtiid,  dyeing  with  colour.  Or.  ri^yof,  to 
moisten,  stain,  colour.    Sec  Dagj^le. 

Diet.  I.  A  deUberative  assembly. 
See  Day. 

2.   C.r.  .\'nira,  mode  or  pbce  of  life, 

means  of  lilc,  subsistence. 

I5ut  silh  1  know  my  wordis  doiih  thcc  so  sore 
sinert^ 

Shall  DO  morp  bereafier;  and  edie  ^otuHtte 

(intercourse) 
Shall  be  mery  and  solase,  and  this  thaU  befx- 

getc. — Chaucer,  Bcryn.  700. 

Difficult.  Lat.  difficdis,  hard  to  be 
done ;  diiJicultas,  difficulty.   See  Facile. 

To  Dig.  To  drive  a  pointed  instru- 
ment into  ;  to  spur  a  horse,  stab  a  man 
through  his  armour. — Hal.  A  modifica- 
tion of  dag.  See  D^ger.  Norm,  diguer^ 
to  prick  ;  endiguer^  to  pierce  with  an  awl 
or  needle  ;  digitet^  a  pointed  stick,  a  dib- 
Uei  Lidi.  dy£;us,  sharp,  pointed ;  depi. 


daigyti,  to  stick  ;  dy\s:ulis,  a  prickle ; 
dyge^  dygli,  a  stickle-back.  Turk. 
meky  to  sew,  stitch,  plant,  set ;  diken^  a 
prickle. 

Digest.  T,at.  digero,  -gtstum^  to  carry 
in  differciu  directions,  disperse,  dissolve, 
digest. 

To  Dight.  To  dress,  adorn,  prepare. 
AS.  dihtan^  to  set  in  order,  arrange,  corn* 
pose.  O.  diekUn,  to  meditate,  contrive, 

invent,  compose.  From  Lat.  dictarc,  tQ 
dictate^  to  speak  what  is  to  be  taken 
down  m  writing.  Dictarty  dichen,  tich- 
ten,  vorsagen  oder  lesen  das  man  schreibt. 
— Dief.  Sup.  Sw.  dickta,  to  invent,  to 
feign,  to  devise  ;  dickta  up  ai  historia^  to 
trump  up  a  story.    See  Ditty. 

Dignity. — Condign.    Sec  Deij^n. 

Dike.— Ditch.  As  the  earth  dug  out 
of  the  ground  in  maUng  a  trendi  is 
heaped  up  on  the  side,  the  ditch  and  the 
bank  are  constructed  by  the  same  act, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  two 
should  have  been  confounded  vnder  a 
common  name.  Du.  dijck^  agger,  et 
foveaj  alveus,  fossa. — KiL  In  like  man- 
ner the  It  mota^  the  momid  on  winch  a 
castle  was  built,  is  idontical with  Y..moaty 
the  surrounding  ditch  out  of  which  the 
earth  was  dug.  In  the  N.  of  England  a 
dike  is  a  dr)-  hedge,  dike  stour^  a  hedge- 
stake,  while  dikc-holl  or  dike-JtoIlow  is 
the  ditch. — Hal.  In  Dan.  the  term  dige 
is  applied  both  to  a  ditch  and  bank,  but 
dige-grd/t  is  specifically  the  ditch. 

The  orimarv  signitication  is  doubtless 
^t  of  the  ¥t,  digue,  a  bank,  jetty,  or 
dam  for  stopping  the  flow  of  water, 
whence  the  term  is  applied,  like  the  Scan- 
dinavian dam  or  the  Romance  tampo, 
tanco,  to  a  pond  of  water  held  up  by  a 
dike  or  dam.  Du.  dijck,  piscina,  stag- 
num. — KiL  The  two  applications  are  in 
O.  distingidshed  by  a  modificatioti  of 
spelling,  and  drich  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
a  dike  or  dam,  Uich  in  that  of  a  pond. 
In  a  similar  manner  in  England  tte 
norlbem  pronunciation  dike  nas  been 
appropriated  to  a  bank,  the  southenif 
dilch,  to  a  trench. 

The  ultimate  origin  of  the  term  must 
be  looked  for,  not  in  the  idea  of  di-ging 
with  a  spade,  but  in  that  of  stopping  up, 
thrusting  in  a  peg  to  stop  an  enfice^  m 
accordance  with  the  fundamental  signifi- 
cation of  the  root  dag  or  dig,  whence  Sp. 
ta£Oy  a  stopper,  ramrod,  billiard  cue, 
wadding ;  w.  tagu^  to  choke,  to  stifle. 

Magy.  dugni,  to  stick  in,  to  s\o'p,duga, 
a  plug,  stopper,  stuffing  ;  lUyrian  tukani^ 
PoL  Utti4^  to  thrust,  stick,  cram,  stuff  \ 
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Utykady  to  stop  chinks  ;  Bohcm.  zatka,  a 
stopper,  bung,  obstruciion.  Fin.  tukkia, 
to  stop  a  hoteyStnff  something  into  a  hole  ; 
iukrt,  a  stopper  ;  tukkuta,  to  be  stopped, 
to  stagnate ;  Esthoa.  tukma^  to  thrust, 
press  m,  to  stop ;  iiikkis^  a  stopper.  Sc. 
dook^  a  peg  driven  into  a  wall. 

Dilapidation.  Lat  lapis^  -idis^  a 
stone ;  tUXapido^  to  destroy,  perhaps  by 
battering  with  stones,  or  perhaps  to  throw- 
about  like  stones,  to  dissipate,  squander, 
waste. 

Seepe  ferns  duros  jaculatur  Japiter  inbies 
GiaiKlinft  rft^yirfwJmmOT       bomnqiie  la- 

BUeauBa.   Gr.  ICKntnumi  an  ai^iument 

equally  conclusive  in  two  opposite  ways, 
from  twice,  and  Xg^/ia,  a  proposition 
or  thesis. 

Diligent.  Lat  diUp>  (properly  to 
pick  out),  to  love ;  dUigetUf  loving,  at- 
tentivok  industrious.  See  -lect 

IMUiliff.— Dill.  Dilling,  a  darling  or 
favourite,  the  youngest  child  or  the  young- 
est of  a  brood. — Hal.  ON.  dill,  the  nurse's 
lullaby ;  dilla,  to  lull  a  child  to  sleep. 

To  ill II,  to  soothe,  to  still,  to  calm — Hal., 
to  dill  ilo-u>H,  to  subside,  become  stUL 

The  noise  of  the  Qneen'*  JcNmqr  to  Fkuoe 

has  dilled  down. — ^Jam. 

Hence  the  name  of  the  herb  dill  (Sw. 
duty  Dan.  dild^  anetbum),  used  as  a  car- 

miuative  or  soothing  medicine  for  child- 
ren. Dan.  diaL  dull^  still,  quiet,  as  pain 
when  the  attack  goes  off ;  dulme^  to  sub- 
side, assuage,  soothe.  Lith.  tylus^  quiet, 
still,  tildyti,  to  quiet,  />'/<?,  silence  ;  Pol. 
in  lie,  to  seek  to  calm,  soothe,  or  appease 
one,  utidiit  ^  quiet  a  ciying  chila.  See 
Dull. 

Dilly.  A  pubUc  carriage,  contracted 
fipom  rr.  diUgemu. — HaL 

IHlUTial.    See  Deluge. 

IMm.  One  of  the  numerous  class  of 
words  bfanching  out  from  the  root  tap, 
dab,  dam  in  the  sense  of  stop,  obstruct, 
mentioned  under  Deaf  and  Dam.  Lang. 

lou  jhour^  to  stop  one's  light ;  Ptg. 
/dgfci  los  olAoSf  to  cast  a  mist  bcwore  one  s 
eyes,  taparse,  to  darken,  become  dark  ; 
tapar  os  ouvidos^  Lang,  se  tampa  las 
MurOhSy  to  stop  one*s  ears. 

Bav.  dauntb,  daum,  taunt,  stopper,  wad- 
ding ;  daumen^  verdaumbcn,  to  ram  down, 
to  stop ;  dumper^  dimper,  dull  in  sound 
or  in  colour  ;  ^  tiinpcr,  fusca  vo.x,  cxcus 
sonus,'  timbcrriu  wuolchen^  the  dark 
clouds ;  tin  tump^rer  nebel,  a  dark  mist. 
Timberij  caligo— Notkcr,  identical  with 
Lat.  ienebra J  virtumperte  augcn,  ocidi 
contenebrati. — Schmeller.  Swab,  dicmcr^ 


dumper,  gloomy,  of  the  weather  ;  vertum- 
pUn,  vertumlen,  to  make  thick  (triibc). 
Du.  bedam^en,  to  darken,  to  make  dim^ 
Halma;  een  dompig  huis,  a  close,  dark 
house.  ON.  dimmr^  dark,  thick  ;  dimma^ 
dumbOy  darkness ;  dimmUitr,  dum^itmy 
dark-coloured  ;  dumbutigr,  thickness  of 
air,  covered  weather  s  dimmraddadr^  voce 
obscur&et  gravij  diwwMy  to  grow  dark. 
Sw,  dimba,  a  fog,  haze  ;  Dan.  ^i/m,  dumb, 
dim,  obscure,  dull,  low  (of  sound),  stupid. 

The  same  relation  between  the  ideas  of 
shutting  up  and  darkening  is  seen  in 
Manx  doon,  to  close  or  shut  up,  and  also 
to  darken  ;  doon^  a  field  or  close;  dooncy^ 
shutting,  closing,  darkening;  E.  drntl,  at  a 
dark  colour.  The  same  development  of  • 
the  root  is  fotmd  in  the  Finnish  languages. 
1  in.  tmmma,  dull,  dim,  immm^Of  to  be 
dimmed,  to  be  put  out  as  a  fire,  tmnmcn" 
taOf  to  damp  ihe  tire,  to  extinguish  ;  Es- 
thon.  tumme,  dull,  dim,  dark ;  Lap.  tuom, 
dull  in  action,  slow. 

Dimble.  -Dimple.— Ding-le.  DimbU 
or  dingle  is  a  narrow  glen,  deep  valley. 

Witbia  a  gloomy  ^iiiiMr  she  doth  dwdL 

SmI  Sbephflid* 

Lith.  duhus,  hollow,  deep  (of  vessels)  ; 
dubus  tiicdis,  a  hollow  tree  ;  dumbit,  dubti, 

to  be  hollow  ;  dnbe^  dobe^  a  ditch,  hole  in 
the  eaorth,  den  ;  dubeU,  a  little  pit,  dimple 
in  the  cheek  or  chin  ;  daiiba,  a  glen,  cleft, 
valley.  Fris.  dobbe,  a  ditch,  hole,  pit, 
hollow  ;  dobbetjens,  a  dimple.—  Epkema. 
E.  dib^  a  valley ;  duh,  a  deep  place  in  a 
river — Hal,  a  puddle  or  gutter^ — Jam.  ; 
dumPf  a  deep  hole  of  water ;  Bav.  dumpf^ 
dUmpftl^  a  deep  hole  in  a  river ;  OHG. 
tumphilo,  gurges— Schmeller  J  8.  dumkU^ 
a  wooded  dingle. — HaL 

Oosdy  connected  with  deep,^  dip.  Tlie 
radical  image  may  be  the  hollow  made 
by  a  blow  with  a  pointed  instnuncnt,  rop 
presented  by  the  syllable  dib^  whence 
dibbcTy  dibble,  a  setting-stick.  Compare 
Bohem.  dupati,  to  stamp,  dupa,  a  hollow  ; 
Pol.  dupnied,  to  become  hollow.  On  the 
same  principle  we  have  dint^  the  holloir 
made  by  a  blow  (and  perhaps  den,  a  cave 
or  hollow),  from  dint,  a  blow.  So  also 
from  dig  or  ding  in  the  sense  of  stabbing 
or  thrusting  or  striking  with  a  hammer  or 
the  like,  we  pass  to  dinge,  the  hollow 
made  by  the  uow,  and  dingle,  synonym^ 
ous  with  dimble,  a  narrow  glen. 

Dimension.  Lat  diitutior^  -tnensujr, 
to  measure  out    See  Measure. 

Dimity.  Originally  a  stuff  woven  with 
two  threads,  from  Gr.  ^I'c,  twicc^  and /nVof, 
a  thread.    '  Ulticmas  ubi  in  tilu  varus 
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•distiiicta  eoloribtis  Semn  vcUen  tenmm- 
fxUf  et  sibi  inviccm  multiplici  tcxendi 
genere  coaplantur.  Hinc  enim  videas 
amtta,  dimitaque  et  trimita  minori  peri- 
ti&  sumptuque  perfici,'  I  (lays  Mom- 
tori)  '  vulgarcs  tela?  sericiae  uno  filo  seu 
licio.  duobus,  aut  thbus  contextae.'— Fal- 
candnt,  Hist  SidL  to  Mar.  Diss.  35.  In 
the  same  way  the  n.  name  for  velvet,  sajn- 
met,  is  contracted  from  exhamita^  from 
having  been  woven  of  six  threads.  In 
like  manner  G.  drillkhy  E.  drill^  a  web  of 
a  threefold  thread  ;  G.  sitnUuh^  S.  iwUl^ 
a  web  of  a  double  thread. 

IMii.  Imitative  of  coittiiitled  sound. 
ON.  dynia^  dutuia,  to  resound  ;  duna,  to 
thunder.  Lat.  UnHirtj,  to  sound  as  a  bell, 
Unarty  to  thunder.  See  Dob. 

*  To  Dine.  It  dtsinare;  OFr.  dis- 
gnery  disner,  dipter ;  Prov.  disnar,  dir- 
nar^  dinar.  '  Disnavi  me  ibi.' — Gl.  Vatic, 
(quoted  by  Dier.  Dies  suggests  a  deriva- 
tion from  a  Lat.  decctnare  (analogous  to 
devorare.depascere),  whence  in  Fr.  might 
have  arisen  tbcnuTj  desHer,  dinery  as 
ftom  decima — dcsmi\  dime.  The  OFr. 
bad  recincry  to  lunch,  from  recanare. 

The  more  probable  derivation  however 
seems  to  me  to  be  that  from  Lat.  desinere, 
to  cease,  the  dinner  being  the  meal  taken 
at  the  noontide  cessation  from  labour. 
The  application  of  It  disinart  to  the 
sense  of  dininj^  may  have  driven  it  out  of 
use  in  the  sense  of  ceasing. 

To  Dtttff.  To  strike,  knock,  cast  To 
ding  through^  to  pierce.  *  He  danj^  him 
throw  the  body  with  ane  swcrd.'  Ik'llen- 
dcn  in  Jam.  To  ding  at  the  door,  to 
knock. — P.P.  ON.  dengitty  to  hammer ; 
dengia  einum  tiidr,  to  ding  one  down. 

The  syllables  dingy  dongy  or  the  like,  are 
used  to  the  fost  instance  to  represent  a 
strong  impression  on  the  ear^  and  thence 
are  transferred  to  a  violent  action,  a  heavy 
blow. 

Mng^e.  A  narrow  valley,  a  glen.  A 
variety  of  dimble,  and,  as  the  latter  was 
derivcKl  from  didy  expressing  a  blow  with 
a  pointed  instrument,  ^/fjsjf/  stands  in 
the  same  relation  to  dig,  di/tir  The 
primarv  meaning  then  would  be  a  dint, 
pit,  hoUow. 

Dingy.  Related  to  forms  like  the  G. 
duvip/ig,  dead  in  sound,  musty,  damp, 
Du.  dompigy  dark,  close,  as  cringe  to  AS. 
ayw^gy  crooked,  It.  cangiare  to  cam- 
Hurty  to  change.  The  ON.  diimba,  dark- 
ness, would  give  an  AS.  darkish, 
dingy.  It  may  be  considered  as  the 
ansuogue  of  the  Du.  donkfTf  O.  Amkel, 
daric  See  Damp,  Dim. 


DIPLOMA 

]Miik.~])eirt.--Bimt.  AH  imitative 

of  the  sound  of  a  blow.  To  dunf,  to 
strike  so  as  to  make  a  hollow  sound,  to 
beat,  to  palpitate. — ^Jam. 

ON.  dmnkTy  dynkr^  Sw.  dunky  a  hollow 
sound,  as  the  boom  of  a  ^un  ;  dunka,  to 
beat,  to  throb,  to  knock  at  a  door  ;  dunsay 
to  StrUee  with  a  dull  sound,  to  fall  heavily  ; 
dnnta,  to  strike,  to  shake  —  Rictz  ;  Da. 
dial  dunUy  to  sound  hollow  tmder  the 
feet ;  dundsty  to  thnnqx 

Slooese.  Gr.  tiourimty  the  manage- 
ment of  a  household,  administration, 
function  of  a  steward,  a  province  or  juris- 
diction; in  ecdestastical  matters  die  juris- 
diction of  a  bishop.  A»o»cfw,  to  manage 
household  affairs,  from  oucoc,  a  house. 

To  Dip. — Deep.  Goth.  daupjoHy  AS. 
dipparty  Sw.  doppoy  to  dip,  to  soak.  Du. 
doppen,  doopen,  to  dip,  baptise  ;  Sc.  douPy 
Du.  duyp^tty  to  duck  the  head.  G.  taufeny 
to  baptise ;  It  ti^krty  to  dive  or  dnoc,  to 
plunge  under  water. 

Goth.  diupSy  ON.  diupr^  Du.  duypy  diepy 
O.  Hefy  deep.  Lith.  mimify  hciHow,  deep 
(of  a  vessel)  ;  dubey  dobi\  a  ditch,  hole  in 
the  f^round,  ditbelc,  a  little  hole,  a  dimple ; 
dunibuy  diibtiy  to  be  hollow.  E.  duby  a 
pod  in  a  river,  dump,  a  deep  hole  of 
water.  Du.  dompen,  dompelcn^  to  plunge 
under  water  —  Hahua  ;  Bav.  diimp/j 
dUmpfely  a  deep  hole  in  a  river. 

l'i)Iiem.  a  hole  ox  cz.\Qxx\^dupatiy 

to  stamp,  dubaiiy  to  pedc,  strike  with  the 
beak. 

The  original  root  seems  to  be  the  syl- 
lable rt'/V^,^////^,  representing  the  sound  of  a 
blow  with  a  pointed  instrument,  and 
thence  being  applied  to  tlie  hollow  made 
in  the  object  struck,  or  on  the  other  hand 
to  the  sudden  motion  downwards  with 
which  the  blow  is  given.  To  d^  then  is 
to  go  suddenly  downwards,  2iV\a  deep  de- 
signates the  quality  of  things  which  admit 
of  going  suddenly  downwards,  the  depth 
heing  greater  as  they  admit  of  a  more 
extended  or  more  sudden  descent. 

It  is  remarkable  that  as  we  have  a  root 
dig  in  ^  same  sense  widi  diby  the  same 
parallelism  of  the  laMal  and  guttural  final 
IS  found  throughout  tiie  series.  We  have 
Du.  duypen  and  dnyckiHy  to  duck  the 
head,  to  duck  under  water,  dive ;  Sc. 
doNp  in  the  same  sense  as  the  E.  duck; 
G.  tau/erty  to  baptise,  tauchcny  to  dip  or 
dive  ;  B.  dimbte  and  dingUy «  glen ;  Du. 
dampen,  n.  iunl-en,  to  dip. 

Diphthong.  Gr.  Sifdofyoi.  having  a 
twofold  sound ;  fOSyyoc,  articulate  sound. 

Diploma. — Diplomatic.  Gr.  Slir\u>ftny 
Lat  diploma,  an  authoritative  document, 
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DIRE 

lic6iicCf  duuts^  froiR  9ntXtttf  to  double, 

because  in  the  form  of  folded  tablets. 

Dire.    Lat.  dtrus,  cruel,  dreadful. 

Dirge.  A  funeral  service ;  from  Ps. 
5,  V.  <L  'Dtrige  Domine  Deus  meas  in 
conspectu  tuo  vitam  meam/  repeated  in 
the  anthem  used  on  such , occasions. — 
Jam. 

Tin  fcaiewol  to  (hp  (/ir^-cr  if  the  cors  is  fat. 

Political  Songs,  33a,  Cam.  Soc 

In  old  Sc.  ifre^,  direy. 

Dirk. — ^Durk.  A  dagger.  Sc.  durk, 
C.  dolch,  Sw.  dolky  a  dag{jer.  liohctn. 
tuUg^  a  spear  (spiculum),  tuiich^  a  dagger. 
Ma«y.  Mim/,  to  tlmiflt ;  Rust.  toSSaf^ 
tolknut\  to  ^ivc  a  hlow,  strike,  knock  ; 
Boheoa.  Uauk^  a  pestle.  Fris.  dulg^  dolge, 
doMk^  a  ivoaiid.'—  Epkema.  The  inter- 
change of  an  /  and  r  oefore  a  final  gut- 
tural is  very  common.  Comp.  Dan.  dial. 
smillu  and  kilche,  corresponding  to  e. 
smtirk  and  kirk—  Junge  ;  Outien.  OFr. 
Pourpe  for  poulpe. — Roquof. 

*  Dirt^  DryU  or  doon^e,  merda, 
stcfcua.  Pr.  nn«  To  thtte^  cacsrey 
egcrcrc.— Cath.  Ang.  in  Way.  ox.  drit^ 
excrement.  C,  Du.  dreck^  excrement, 
filthy  mud,  dirt. 

Tne  radical  sense  of  tfie  word  is  simply 
a  lump,  what  falls  in  separate  portions. 
Banff.  treeiU^  to  fall  in  drops,  to  trickle. 
K.  iimitlest  ir^itUSf  ifHuBiSf  the  dung  of 
sheep,  goats,  hares,  &c.  Dii.  drotrl, 
drfutel  pilula  stercoraria.  Banff,  turd^  a 
dot  of  excrement,  is  radically  identical 
with  inversion  of  the  r.  In  the  same 
way  E.  crotlles^  lumpy  dung,  maybe  com- 

Sared  with  crote^  a  clod,  and  Du.  krotie^ 
irt  sticking  to  die  bottom  of  dotfies,  Fh 

troftf,  dirt. 

DiB-,  Di-,  before  an  f,  Dif-.  From  Gr. 
9k  (SaMcr.  4viSy  Lat  Mi),  twice,  fai  two 

parts,  separately.  In  cnmposition  it  im- 
plies separation  from  the  thing  signified 
by  the  word  with  which  it  is  compounded, 
and  hence  negation,  opposition. 

Disaster.  Fr.  dts.istre,  It.  disasiro, 
an  evil  chance,  something  brought  about 
\tf  an  evil  influence  of  the  stars.  Prov. 
ustrar,  to  cause  by  the  influence  of  the 
Stars  ;  as/ruc.  Lat.  asirosuSf  fortunate ; 
kemutre^  good  fnttme ;  deseatre^  misfor- 
tune.— Diez. 

To  Discard.  .Sp.  dcscariar,  to  throw 
cards  out  of  one's  hand  at  certain  games ; 
hence  to  put  aside,  reject. 

Disciple.— Discipline.  Lat.  discipu- 
luSjdiscipiina,  from  disco ^  1  learn. 

Diaoomfll  Fr.  drnnfirt^  'fit,  to  over- 
throw,  defeat.  Lat.  con/icio,  to  briog  to- 
gether, to  make  up.   See  -feet 


DISPENSE  3IS 

Fr.'  discni, 
discerning,  prudent ;  Lat  tUsurtw^  -AW- 
tum,  to  discern ;  ditcnttQf  sepantfioo,  se» 

lection. 

Discrepancy.    Lat.  enpo^  to  creak. 

make  a  noise  ;  discrepOy  to  be  out  of 
tune,  sound  inhannomously,  thenc^  to 
disagree. 

Discriminate.     Lat.  dis, 
paration,  distinction.    See  -cem. 

Disgust.  Fr.  desgoust^  d^goAi^  from 
Lrit.  i^// taste. 

Diah. — Disk.  Lat.  discus,  a  quoit  or 
tlat  circle  of  stone,  wood,  or  metal ; 
hence,  a  dish  ;  Gr.  Hsmg^  aqnoit,  a  tray. 

O.  tisr/'.  a  tnhlc. 

Disheveled.  Fr.  duehnmier^  to  put 
the  hair  out  of  Older.   Fr.  d^evemx,  Lat 

capilla,  the  hair. 

Dismal.  Swiss  dusem,  dark,  thick, 
misty,  downhearted.  Bav.  dus,  dusam^ 
dusi(^,  dusmig^  dull  (not  shining),  still, 
cloudy.  Dan.  dial,  dusnt,  dussem^  slum- 
ber. Da^H,  or  in  Pynson's  edition, 
dasn^y  or  missyn  as  eyne,  caligo.— Pr. 
Pm.  .Swab.  dissc//i,  d/scmc//,  duscttui;, 
dismen,  dusmm,  to  speak  low,  doun, 
dosnutiy  to  slumber. 

The  primary  image  is  a  low  soond, 
then  dull  in  colour,  daik,  overcast  an- 
cheerful. 

Dismay.   Sp.  dismayOy  a  swoon,  fidnt- 

ing-fit,  decay  of  strength,  dismay;  des- 
mayar^  to  faint,  to  be  iaint-hearted,  to 
disooumge,  frighten.  See  Amase. 

To  Disparage.  From  Lat.  par,  equal, 
arises  Yx.  parage,  equality  of  birth  or  in 
blood,  (and  hence)  kindred,  parentage, 
linease.— 0)t  Hence  to  disparage^  to 
match  a  person  with  one  of  inferior  birth 
and  condition,  and  in  modem  usage  to 
speak  slightingly  of  one,  to  pot  him  rawer 
in  estimation. 

Dispatch.  It  impetcciarey  to  impeach, 
encumber,  hinder ;  dispacciarty  to  dis- 
patch, rid  or  free. — Fl.    Fr.  empeschtTy 
to  hinder,  impeach,  pester ;  despescher^  to 
rid,  send  away  quickly,  discharge. — Cot 
Dies  would  derive  die  nords  from  Lat. 
impittf^crc,  in  the  sense  of  fastening 
something  troublesome  upon  one,  through 
the  supp<Med  frequentative  forms  impac- 
ttire,  tmpacHare.    More  probably  from 
the  GaeL  ^<w,  stop,  hindrance,  restraint  ; 
bacaily  obstruction.    Lat.  repagula.  bai  s, 
restraints,  fastenings.  Prov.  en^aig^  «m* 
pacha,  empaita,  obstacle,  hindrance ;  em- 
paicJiary  empaiiary  cmpazary  entpec/iary 
to  embarrass ;  tiie  omverse  of  wmch,  to 
dispatch^  is  to  remove  a  hindrance. 
Alispenae, — ^Dispensation.  Lat  dis^ 
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DIVAN 


pensOf  tb  pay  out  money,  to  manage  an 
income ;  to  dispense  wUh^  to  maaage 
without    See  Spend. 

Disperse.    See  -spcrse. 

To  Display.  OP'r.  dt'sphycr^  It.  dis- 
piegare^  spiegare,  to  unfold,  from  J-at. 
pbcare^  to  fokL 

To  Dispute.  Lat.  dis/>iifare,  to  cast 
iq»  a  sum,  compute,  to  examine  and  dis- 
cuss a  subject.  Tn  modern  language  the 
term  is  applied  tn  hostile  discitssktt  of  a 
subject  with  another  person. 

Disaemisato.  To  sow  here  and  there. 
Lat.  Scvun,  seed. 

Dissertation.  Lat.  dissero,  -sertum, 
to  set  asunder,  to  discuss  ;  disserto^  to 
emlain,  debate,  discuss.   See  -sett. 

Dissident.  Lat  disadeo^  to  sit  apaxt, 
to  disagree. 

IMaaqpttto.  Lat  dUt^tart^  to  scatter. 
The  obs.  or  signiSed  to  catt~ 
Festus. 

Siitaff  The  staff  on  which  the  flax 

was  fcstcned  in  spinning.  Pl.D.  dit'sse, 
Ditmarsh  dies,  the  bunch  of  flax  on  the 
disUiiT ;  E.  dial  dise^  to  supply  the  staff 
with  flax.    I  dysyn  a  dystaffc— Palsgr. 

The  term  may  be  a  modification  of  the 
root  appearing  in  Gael,  dcs,  a  bush,  ckis- 
ter,  tuft,  lock  of  hair,  E.  tussocky  a  tuft 
of  fir  ass,  Bav.  doschen,  diischcn,  dostett, 
a  bush,  tuft,  tasseL  On  the  other  hand, 
the  thread  drawn  down  fixnn  the  stock  ot 
flax  on  the  distaff  may  be  compared  to 
the  stream  of  milk  drawn  from  an  ani- 
mal's udder,  and  thus  the  term  may  be 
identical  with  the  Sw.  diss,  a  teat,  dissa, 
to  suck.  We  speak  of  blood  spinning 
from  a  vein. 

Diatldi.  Gr.  Ibnxsc  (Ucr  and  «r^m 
a  row,  verse),  in  two  rows  or  lines. 

Distingtiisli.— Distinction.  Lat.  dis- 
tinpto^  -nctumy  properly  to  mark  with 
points;  Gr.  oritu,  to  prick;  ariyfia,  a 
prick  or  spot ;  Lat.  irisiigOy  instinguo^  to 
prick  one  on,  to  stimulate. 

Distrain. — Distress. — District.  From 
Lat.  striHgcrti  to  strain,  to  draw  tight. 
Mid. Lat  dUiringere  (whence  Fr.  dU- 

<raindre  and  E.  distrain)  was  used  in  the 
ensc  of  exercising  severity  upon,  cor- 
recting, and  csp«xially  in  that  of  compel- 
ling or  constraming  a  person  to  do  some- 
thing by  the  exaction  of  a  plcdj^c  or  by 
fine  or  imprisonment.  '  £t  liccai  lUi  cos 
distringere  ad  justitias  faciendas.' — Hist 
Fr.  in  Due.  *  Et  ce  qui  est  dessiis  dcvisd 
fut  f&it  et  establi  pour  destraindre  Ics 
gens  k  ventr  fauv  droit  en  la  conr. — 
Assis.  Hierosol  In  this  sense  we  still 
speak,  of  distraining  for  rent,  when  we 


seize  the  goods  of  a  tenant,  ill  Older  td 
compel  him  to  pay  the  rent. 

The  pledge  or  the  fine  exacted  was 
termed  dimeti&^  distress^  'and  the  same 
name  was  sometimes  given  to  the  right 
of  exercising  judicial  authority.  ^  Dis- 
trictio  quoque  villae  ad  ecclesiam  pertine* 
bit,  ita  ut  Godescalcus — qui  advocatus 
est  eiusdem  allodii,  medietatem  ipsius 
disMeHonis  de  EccusiA  teneat'— Charta 
ann.  1124.  But  the  right  of  exercising 
such  authority,  as  well  as  the  territory 
over  which  it  was  exercised,  were  more 
commonly  termed  districtus.  It.  distntt9^ 
OFr.  destroict,  E.  dint  rid.  'Maneantque 
sub  judicio  et  distnctu  vestro.' — Bulla 
Bonifacii  ann.  1033.  *Qui  allodium  vcn- 
diderit,  districtum  et  jurisdictionem  Im- 
peratoris  vcndere  non  prsesumat' — Lib. 
reod.  'Et  tottmi  districtum  ejusdem 
insuls  cum  tot&  justitid  dedi  cis.' — Charta 
aim.  98^  *Praedictum  fumum  et  dis- 
hiOum  ejusdem  fiirni,'  L  e;  the  soke  of 
the  oven,  or  right  of  compelling  die  te- 
nants to  resort  to  it  for  the  purpose  of 
baking. — Due. 

To  Dit.— Ditoh.  To  dit  is  to  atop 
an  orifice.  '  Dit  your  mouth  with  your 
meat.' — Sc.  proverb,  as.  dittan^  to  stop. 
ON.  d^a^  to  stop  chinks.  From  de*^  a 
lump,  as  the  notion  of  stopping  an  orifice 
is  commonly  ej^ressed  by  reference  to 
the  bunch  of  materials  thrust  mto  the 
opening.  See  Dam.  Du.  dodde,  a  tap, 
stopper,  plug. — Kil.  Dan.  dial  dot,  a 
stopper.  N.  dott.  a  bunch,  a  lump  ; 
dyttj,  to  Stop  a  hole. 

Another  modification  of  the  word  is 
ditch,  or  die  he,  to  stulTor  till  up.  A  table 
is  diched  when  the  dirt  has  insinuate4 
itself  into  the  grain  of  the  wood.  B.iker, 
Northampt.  GL  Bav.  dtxtsclien^  detschen, 
dotschem^  to  (mvss  down  something  soft ; 
datsch,  iSrc,  a  mess  of  somefllillg  SO^ 
kue-datsch,  cow-dung. — Sclmu 

Ditoh.   See  Dike. 

Ditto.  A  term  from  the  language  of 
l>ook-keeping.  It  detto  (Lat  dictum)^ 
said,  aforesaid. 

Ditty.  OFr.  did,  dkU^  ditti,  recita- 
tion of  an  adventure,  story,  poem,  work 
of  imagination. — RoqueC  L^n.  dicere^ 
dictum^  to  say. 

Then  said  I.  thus  it  falleth  me  to  cesse 
Eithir  to  rime  at  diUaixx  \si  mskeb 

Chanoer,  Bdle  Dune  ssas  bmnL 

Diuretic.   See  Urine. 

Divan.   Pers.  dMm,  a  collection  of 

writings,  register,  account-book ;  board 
of  accounts,  custom-house  (It.  dogana^ 
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DIVE 


DOCK 


Fr.  dammU^f  mndlt  Mute;  coandi- 
chamber,  raised  seat. 

To  Dive.   AS.  deo/aHf  dufan  {dy/dit 

dc/tM)y  to  plunge  in  water,  duck,  dive ; 
ON.  dv/ii,  dcy/a,  to  dip,  stick  down  into. 
Du.  duipe/tf  to  duck  the  head. — KiL 
Dan.  dwW,  to  pitch,  as  a  ship  meeting 
the  waves;  duve  stg;  to  duck,  how  the 
head.  It.  tuffari^  to  duck  or  plunge 
under  water. 

A  parallel  series  with  a  final  guttural 
is  seen  in  Du.  duikt'n,  Bav.  ducken,  to 
duck,  bow,  dive;  Sw.  dyka,  G.  tauclun^  to 
dive.    See  Dip. 

Divide. — Division.  Lat.  di-'idc,  -sum, 
separate,  cut  in  parts;  dividuus^  what 
mwr  be  divided. 

Divine.  Lat.  divinus^  bclonginj^  to 
God  ;  divi^  Gods.  Gr.  ^loc,  godlike.  The 
Xat  divinus  was  applied  to  a  prophet  or 
soothsayer,  one  conversant  with  divine 
matters,  as  in  modem  times  the  term  is 
applied  to  a  clergyman.  Hence  divinare^ 
to  divine,  for^eU,  prophesy,  foresee  then 
to  guess. 

Dizzy.  AS.  dysig^  dyslic,  foohsh ;  P1.D. 
dSa^i^y  4&si^,  gidoy*  dizzy,  dusig  tueder^ 
hazy  weather  ;  Dan.  disig,  hazy  ;  Du. 
ditysig,  d<-usii^,  stupid,  giddy,  stunned  ; 
E.  dizze,  to  stun,  *  Etourdir,  to  astonish, 
dizsey  amaze.' — Cotjjr.  Bav.  dusen,  du- 
seltty  dusseln,  to  be  still,  to  slumber,  to  be 
giddy  'f  dasi^f  submissive,  tame  ;  dausig^ 
dtrngt  doU,  foolish.  B.  to  daUj  to  stupefy, 
benum  ;  dasyd  or  bcdasyd,  vertiginosus. 
— Pr.  Pm.  To  dozerty  dosetty  to  stupefy 
with  a  bknr  or  otherwise,  to  lose  power 
and  life,  benum,  become  torpid. — ^Jam. 
ON.  dos,  das,  languor,  lassitude.  Ifotin 
liggr  i  dosiy  he  lies  in  a  lamt.  Dan.  ddSy 
drowsiness,  dKitf,  to  doze,  to  mope. 

To  Do.  oHG.  dmoHy  imait,ja»  ikmrn, 
pu.  doen.  to  do. 

'  It  is  often  said  that  do  in  the  inquiry 
after  a  person's  health  is  properly  the  Sc. 
doWy  Du.  doogCHy  deugeti,  c.  taugen,  to 
be  able  or  good  for,  to  avail,  to  thrive  ; 
but  there  is  no  need  of  such  a  supposi- 
tion. We  ask  how  a  thing  does,  mean- 
ing, how  does  it  perform  the  office  ex- 
pected of  it,  and  the  word  is  used  in  a 
very  similar  sense  in  the  inquir)-,  How 
do  you  do  ? — How  do  you  get  on  ?  How 
do  yw.  perform  the  omces  of  life  ?  It  is 
a  simple  translation  of  the  OFr.  Com- 
ment lie  faites-vous  ? 

Puis  li  a  dit  par  grant  dou(or« 
SiiVb  eonuBsai  le  fiyte*-<MM7 
Dame^  bfen«  dit  le  SesTet.iins. 

Fab.  eC  Coutes.  z.  345. 

'David  demanded  of  him  bow  Joab 


did,  and  how  the  people  didy  and  how 
the  war  prospered.'  In  the  Livre  des 
Rois  :  E  David— enquist  cume  Joab  le 
fisti  e  li  poples,  e  coment  il  le  feissent  dd 
siege— and  how  thiqr  got  on  with  the 
siege. 

Docile.— DootQr.—Dootel]io.—Doeift- 

ment.  Lat.  doct  o,  doctum,  to  teach,  do- 
ciliSf  easy  to  be  taught ;  doctor^  a  teacher, 
doeirinay  what  is  taught,  doettmtmtum, 
that  by  which  one  is  taught. 

Dock.  I.  o.  docke,  a  bundle,  bunch 
of  thread,  knot  of  cords,  baluster,  plug, 
stopple,  a  short  thick  piece  of  anything. 
Fris.  dok,  a  small  buntlU-,  l)al!  of  twine, 
bunch  of  straw.  It.  touOf  a  scrap,  cob, 
collop,  cot  or  shive,  viz.  of  breaa  and 
cheese. — Fl.  w.  for,  that  is  short  of 
abrupt ;  tocyrty  a  short  piece  ;  lociOy  to 
reduce  to  a  short  bit,  to  curtail,  explain- 
ing the  E,  dock,  to  reduce  to  a  stump^  to 
cut  short.  ON',  dockr,  a  short  stumpy 
tail.  The  term  dock  is  applied  to  several 
plants  having  teaves  broad  in  proportion 
to  their  length,  as  sour-dock,  sorrel,  bur- 
dockj  butier-dock  fDiu  docke-blaederen^ 
petantes),  AS.  m-aocky  Swab,  wasser' 
ddcklein,  the  water-lily.  Another  appli- 
cation of  the  term  is  to  the  rump  of  an 
animal,  butt  end  of  a  tree,  the  thick  end. 
—  Hal. 

Docky  like  other  words  signifying  a 
lump,  is  probably  derived  from  the  no- 
tion of  knoddng.  Du.  dackemy  dare 
pugnos,  ingerere  verbera. —  Kil.  It,  toc- 
carCy  to  knock.  Compare  dumby  to  beat 
(Jam.),  with  dumpy;  dunchy  to  beat,  with 
dunchy  one  who  is  short  and  thick— Jam,  ; 
to  punchy  to  strike  with  punchy^  short 
and  thick,  &c. 

Dock.  2.  The  cage  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice in  which  a  criminal  is  placed  at  his 
trial    Flemish  docke^  bird-ca^e. — Kil. 

Do<dc  3.  An  indosed  basin  for  re- 
pairing ships.  A  pond  where  the  water 
is  kept  out  by  great  flood-gates  till  the 
ship  is  built  or  repaired,  but  are  opened 
tu  let  in  die  water  to  fltet  or  launcn  her. 
— B. 

Both  in  this  sense  and  in  that  of  a  cage 
the  meaning  is  probably  to  be  explained 

through  the  notion  of  stopping  up,  hem- 
ming in,  confining.  The  G.  dockcy  signi- 
fying primarily  a  bunch,  is  applied  to  the 
tap  by  which  the  water  of  a  hsh-pond  is 
kept  in  or  let  off. — .Adclung.  Hence  the 
name  seems  to  have  been  transferred  to 
a  naval  dock,  the  essential  provision  of 
which  is  the  power  of  keeping  in  or  shut- 
ting out  the  water  by  an  analogous  con- 
trivance, though  on  a  greatly  magnified 
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scale.    ClaiMHu  eyn  cluse  (a  daioe  or 

flood-j^ate),  tock ;  i.  q.  docke,  obtiiramen- 
tum  piscina?. — Uief.  Sup.    See  Dam. 

From  signifying  the  plug  or  sluice  by 
which  the  flow  of  water  is  regulated,  the 
word  is  applied  to  the  dam  of  whicli  the 
•dnice  forms  part,  and  generally  to  the 
dam  or  bank  of  a  ditch  or  artificial  piece 
of  water,  to  the  conduit  through  which 
the  water  flows  away,  to  a  spout,  gutter, 
watercourse.  In  the  ibniier  sense  we 
have  Prov.  dogay  douva^  Fr.  douve^  donht\ 
a  bank.  Douvam  sive  aggercm  dicti 
fossati.'  *  Qui  a  douhe,  il  a  fossd,'  who- 
ever possesses  the  bank,  he  has  the  ditch. 
In  the  sense  of  a  conduit ;  'fossas  in  cir- 
cuitu  basilicas  fieri  jussit  ne  forte  dogis 
occoltis  lymphfls  deducerenttir  in  iSontem.' 
—Gregory  of  Tours  in  Dic7. 

In  It.  we  have  doccia^  a  mill-dam,  a 
spout,  gutter ;  Sp.  aguaducko<t  a  rush  of 
water,  wateniMne  ;  It  dccctarty  to  spoat, 
to  let  water  run  with  some  force  upon 
one's  head  for  to  cleanse  and  wash  it,  as 
they  use  in  Italy. — Fl.  Whence  the 
modern  E.  douche^  a  bath  taken  by  pour- 
ing water  from  a  height  on  the  pttient 

in  the  sense  of  a  water-conduit  we  find 
dMBa  {docciay  dossa^  as  faccioh  tto^fazzo- 
httd)  in  a  passaj^e  misunderstood  by 
Carpentier.  'Statuluni  est  quod  canalis 
deS.Catharinar-ducatur  tantum  ^\ doz- 
jr<7w,  quae  est — sub  fundo  circa:  (by  the 
culvert  which  is  under  the  bottom  of  the 
ditch),  et  quod  terralium  et  ripa  dictae 
circx  claudatur  in  totum  usque  ad  dic- 
tam  doizam  ita  quod  nulla  ruptura  sit  in 
dicto  terralio,  et  a  latere  foras  dicta: 
circle  in  capite  dozMm  possit  fieri  una 
clusa  aha  (a  deep  shiicc,  or  flood-gate,  at 
the  head  of  the  culvert)  super  dictam 
doszam^  ftc 

The  sense  of  stopping  up  is  expressed 
by  the  same  root  in  the  Finnish  lan- 
guages. Fin.  tuUko,  a  himp,  bunch, 
tuft ;  tul'kia,  to  stop  an  orifice  ;  tuket^  a 
stopper,  the  condition  of  being  shut  up  ; 
tukkuta.  to  be  stopped  up,  to  stagnate, 
as  water.  Magy.  dmgmi^  to  stuff ;  migassy 
a  stopper,  bung. 

Docket.  A  small  piece  of  paper  or 
parchment,  containing  the  heads  of  a 
large  writing.  -B.  A  shred,  or  piece. — 
Hal.  A  diminutive  of  dock,  in  the  ori- 
ginal sense.  W.  tocyn^  a  small  piece,  or 
slip,  a  ticket. 

Dod.  Synon\TTious  in  several  of  its 
senses  with  Dock.  Fris.  dodd,  dadde^  a 
lump,  clump,  bunch. — Outzen.  Sc.  dowdy 
a  lunch,  lump.  Du.  doi^  a  buttdl  of 
twisted  thread.— Haima. 


To  Mktto  reduce  to  a  lump,  to  cut 

ofT  excrescences,  to  curtail.  Doddyn  trees 
or  herbs,  or  other  like,  decomo,  capulo. 
Doddydy  without  horns.  Doddyd,  as  trees, 
decomatus,  mutilus. — Pr.  Pm.  Doddy, 
low  in  stature,  like  a  lump.  Fr,  dodu,  fat, 
plump.  fuU-bodicd.— Cot.  Doddv-pate. 
or  doMMoIl,  is  equivalent  to  UoekJktad, 
or  numskull,  jobber-tioll,  lump-lieaded. 
Fris.  doddf  a  simpleton.  Du.  dots-kop^  a 
blockfaead. — ^Hatiaa. 

Dod.— Dodder.  Sc.  dad,  a  slam  ;  to 
fall,  nr  clap  down  forcibly,  and  with  noice. 
He  IcU  with  a  dad. — Jam.  Hence  dady 
a  lump,  lai^ge  piece,  synonj  jnous  with 
dod.  Sc.  dod,  to  jog.  To  dud,  to  shake, 
to  strike. — Hal.  To  doddtTf  didder, 
dWuTy  to  shake,  to  tremUe;  doddertdy 
shaken,  shattered.  A  doddered  oak,  a 
shattered  oak.  A  doddercly  or  pollard,  is 
from  dod  in  the  other  sense  of  the  term, 
to  poll,  or  cut  short. 

Dodg^e.  To  dodge,  to  jog,  to  move 
quickly  to  and  fro,  to  deceive  by  a  rapid 
turn.  Sc.  datcky  to  jog,  to  shake ;  dMd^ 
to  jog  ;  to  dad  dozvn,  to  fall  or  clap  down 
with  a  noise ;  to  dady  to  dash,  to  bang ; 
dady  dowdy  a  lump,  large  piece  of  anjf^ 
thing.  Swiss  datschy  dotschy  a  blow  with 
the  open  hand  ;  something  broad  and 
Hat  like  a  soft  substance  thrown  on  the 
ground  ;  datschnasey  a  squabnose ;  datschy 
the  noise  of  a  Uow  Or  the  blow  itself^ 
clap,  smack. 

Do*.  Lat  dmrnoy  a  dhuv,  as.  doy  Dan. 
dixa,  fallow-deer  ;  It.  daino  as  E.  doe,  the 
female  of  the  same  kind.  Gael  damh^ 
an  ox,  a  stag. 

Dog.  ON.  doggr^  Da«  iog^^  a  large 
dog.  The  uprights  in  front  of  the  iron 
bars  on  which  the  logs  in  a  fireplace 
rest,  are  called  dogSy  in  Swiss  yftuwrt^HMU^ 
probably  from  the  resemblance  to  a  dog 
sitting  on  its  haunches;  in  Pol.  and  Litlu 
wilkty  a  wolf.  ON.  9iHm  vU  dogg,  to  alt 
up  in  bed. 

Doggrel.    Pitiful  poetrv'. 

Now  5wiche  a  rime  the  devil  I  l^efeche, 
TMs  oaqr  Wd  be  clepe  rime  dogerel  quod  he. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  Melibeus. 

Dogtna.— Dogmatic  Gr.  %^an 
authoritatiw  sentence,  a  decree,  ironi 
ioKtuty  to  think,  jttdge,  twat^  it  seems 
good,  liMcrat,  it  has  been  rnolved,  de- 
creed. 

Doiley.   A  small  napkin  used  at  des* 

scrt,  said  to  lie  derived  from  the  name  of 
a  dealer  by  wliom  they  were  introduced. 

Tlie  stores  are  very  low,  .Sir,  some  Doiley  i>et- 
ticoats  and  mantcaus  wr*  have,  aiul  lialf  a  do/.en 
paixs  of  laced  shoes. — Diydcu,  Kiiul  Keeper. 
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Tliere  if,  however,  m  stngidar  fCflem- 
bknce  to  Du.  dwaelf,  dwtU,  a  towd; 

Swiss  dwaJuli^  a  napkin. 

*  Doit.  Du.  dutt^  the  smallest  coin, 
the  tVvthfMutofftgttiklcr.  It  is  also  used 

in  the  more  ^neral  sense  of  a  particle  or 
least  bit.  Hij  gelijkt  hem  op  een'  duit : 
lie  resenldes  him  to  a  hair. — BombofT. 
It  is  used  in  Yorkshire  synonymous  with 
moitf  a  mote  or  atom.  '  There  was  now- 
ther  head  nor  hair  onl,  moit  aor  doit  J 
every  fraction  had  disappeaied.'— Whitby 
Gloss.  Analogous  forms  are  seen  in  dot, 
^otf  to  if  representing  probably  in  the  first 
•aataaoe  a  tliglit  atteraae^  then  a  slight 
movement,  a  particle  or  small  portion  of 
bodily  substance.  So  Gr.  ypv,  a  slight 
Muno,  a  least  bit ;  oHk  ypv,  not  a  syllable, 
not  a  bit.  It  is  remarkable  also  that  ypv, 
according  to  Suidas,  Uke  doit  and  mit^, 
was  Used  as  the  name  of  a  small  coin.  It. 
fton  fare  ne  motto  ne  Mto^  not  to  let  one's 
breath  be  heard,  not  to  stir.  As  motto 
corresponds  to  moit^  so  totto  to  doit. 
See  Mote,  Mite. 

-dole.— Dole.  — Doleful.  Sc.  du!,', 
dodf  grief;  to  sing  dool^  to  lament — 
Jan.  LaL  dtkre,  to  grieve ;  It  duohy 
doglia^  pain,  grief ;  Fr.  deuU^  momrning. 
Ir.  doilbhy  doilfty  dark,  gloomy,  sorrowful, 
mournful ;  doilbheas,  doiig/uas^  aftiiction, 
•onow;  Gad.  doilUir^  dim,  dark  ;  ^U- 
hhearra  (Ir.  duilb/iir),  sad,  anxious,  me- 
lancholv.  The  opposites  to  these  last 
aie  smUtir,  bright,  clear,  and  smilbhir, 
cheerful,  joyful,  constructed  with  the 
panicle  equivalent  to  the  Gr.  ti',  as  the 
former  scries  with  tlie  particle  do  equiv- 
alent to  tlie  Gr.  ^vc-  See  Dear,  Dark. 
In  like  manner  Gael,  dolas^  woe,  grief ; 
solas^  solace,  comfort.  The  idea  of  dark- 
ness is  always  connected  with  that  of 
mef  and  melancholy.  E.  dial,  dov^f 
aingy.  colourless,  doleful. — Hal 

Dola.  2.  A  portion,  or  lot.   See  Deal. 

Dole.  3.  DoUsy  dools,  slips  of  pasture 
left  between  furrows  of  ploughed  lands. 
— B.  *  Cursed  be  he  that  translatcth  the 
bounds  and  doles  of  his  neighbour.' — 
Injunction  19  Eliz.  in  Jirand  s  Pop.  Ant. 
A  doU-meadiow  is  a  meadow  in  which  the 
shares  of  dtflemt  proprietors  are  mailced 
doles  or  landmarks.  Now  the  simplest 
division  of  property  would  be  a  strip  of 
turf  left  unploughcd.  Pl.D.  doie^  a  small 
ditch  with  the  sod  turned  up  beside  it  for 
a  landmark  ;  uuidolen,  so  to  mark  the 
division  of  properties  with  a  ridge  and 
farrow. — ^Brem.  Wtbu  The  word  is  pro- 
bably at  bottom  identical  with  w.  twll^  a 

pit,  Bobem.  diU^  a  pit,  ditch ;  then  (as 
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die  ditdi  and  bank  are  made  by  flinging 

on  the  one  side  the  earth  taken  up  from 
the  other)  applied  both  to  ridge  and  fur- 
row, and  subsequently  appropriated  to 
either  as  accidental  circumstances  might 
determine.  We  find  the  same  duplicity 
of  meaning  in  dike;  and  mot^.  the  term 
by  which  we  designate  the  ditdi  of  a 
castle,  signifies  in  It  themoondoQ  whidk 
the  castle  is  built. 

Dole,  a  boundary  mark,  either  a  post 
or  a  mound  of  earth,  a  lump  of  anything. 
— Hal.  Dot  I,  a  butt,  or  mound  of  turf 
for  archers  to  shoot  at. — KiL  Dool^  dole, 
the  goal  in  a  game  of  football,  ftc — Jam. 

Doll  Properly  a  bunch  of  ra;^'s.  Fris. 
doky  G.  docktf  a  little  bimdle,  as  of  thread, 
a  wisp  of  straw,  also  a  doll;  Swab. 
dotkliy  a  doll  ;  dokkelen,  to  play  with  a 
doll.  Ban£  doii,  a  .laige  lump  of  any- 
thing. 

So  in  Fin.  nukkOy  a  flock,  rag,  patch  ; 
nukki,  nukct,  a  doll,  papa  lusoria  pudla- 

rum  ex  panniculis. 

If  I  were  mad  I  should  fotvet  my  son, 
Or  BHHihr  thiak  «  Mttfdmts  were  he. 

K.John. 

Dollar.  Du.  daUrj  G.  tJtaicr.  Said 
to  be  an  warned  from  having  been  struck 

at  Joachimsthal  in  Bohemia. 

Dolorous.  See  Dole.  Lat.  doleo^  to 
grieve  ;  dolor^  grief,  pain. 

Dolt.  Swab,  dijldc,  dalter^  dodUy 
dal/t',  do  ft  ley  dallebatsch,  da/fncntsch, 
dalpcy  dalber^  a  foolish,  awkward,  clumsy 
person  ;  dalfkeiktt  talkicAtt  clumsv,  clown* 
ish  ;  dalpen,  ttilken^  to  handle  awkwardly ; 
G.  tdipel,  a  dolt,  bloddwad.  Bav.  dalken^ 
to  work  hi  sticky,  doughy  materiab; 
t'lrdalki'ti,  to  blot,  dawb,  do  a  thin^f  un- 
skilfully, spoil  by  awkwardness  ;  diilkeudy 
dalkcty  sticky,  awkward  ;  der  dalky  the 
awkward  person. — Schmel. 

Dome. — Domestic.— Domicile.  Lat. 
dotnus^  a  house.    Cir.  iv^a.    It  is 

dottbtnil  bow  the  term  dome  came  to  be 
applied  to  a  cupola  or  vaulted  roof.  A 
cathedral  is  in  It  duomo.  in  G.  dom,  and 
a  dome  may  be  so  called  because  it  was 
the  ornament  of  a  cathedral  church.  A 
church  in  general  was  called  domus  Dei, 
the  house  of  God,  and  probably  the  name 
was  given  to  a  cathedral  church  par  ex- 
cellence. On  the  other  hand  wc  find  that 
the  Gr.  dd|(a  was  used  for  a  roof.  ^Dotna 
in  Orientafibus  provlnciis  ipsnm  dicitnr 
quod  apud  Latinos  tectum,  m  PaLxstina 
cnim  et  /Egypto — non  habente  in  tcctis 
culmina  sed  domatij,  qu.c  Roma2  vel  So- 
laria, vel  Mflcniana  vocant,  id  est,  plana 
lecu  quae  transversis  trabibus  sustentan* 
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tur.'  -St  Jerome  in  Doc.   AfljfH^  tectum. 

—Gloss.  Gr.  Lat  Ibid. 

The  word  domus  is  commonly  derived 
from  the  Gr.  ^fiw,  to  build,  but  this  I  be- 
lieve is  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse. 
The  form  with  the  narrow  vowel  is  com- 
monly the  derivative,  and  irivo/ia»  is  de- 
rived from  Tovof,  labour,  dt-rm  from  doom, 
and  not  vice  versa.  We  have  then  the 
most  natural  derivation  for  the  word  sig- 
nifying  a  dwelling,  in  the  notion  of  a 
hearth  or  tire-place. 

The  Fin.  sawu^  signifying  smoke,  is 
applied  in  the  second  place  to  a  house, 
household,  family  living  in  a  house,  and 
in  like  manner  the  W.  tnu>gy  bin*^ke,  is 
identical  with  Bret.  MM^  or  mog^  a  fire, 
liearth,  household,  house,  while  a  deriva- 
tive moged  is  in  the  latter  dialect  used  for 
smoke.  In  like  manner  PoL  dym  (radic- 
ally identical  with  0»'/ioc  and  fumus)  is 
rendered  smoke,  cotta^^e,  house,  while  the 
fonn  dom  is  also  used  m  the  latter  sense. 

Bohem.  dym^  smoke ;  lAmv,  a  house ;  Lith. 

diivujs,  smoke.  In  a  rude  state  of  society 
the  hearth  is  almost  universallv  taken  as 
a  type  of  the  family  shdter  or  iMMtse; 

Tbe  census  includes  those  provinces  beyond 
the  frantier*  dependant  on  the  eminrB,  vokiek  art 

Chin.i,  Amcr.  Orient.  Soc, 

Feu.  famille,  habitation,  domicile. — Ko- 
que£ 

The  G.  rauchy  smoke,  is  tropically  used 
for  a  dwelling-house.  Raucn  und  Brot 
1utben^\.o  have  his  own  dwelling  and  food. 
— Adelung.  It.  fumamU,  house,  fiunily. 
*  Et  facere  dare  in  perpetuum  promise- 
runt  sex  Lucences  pro  FumanU.  qui 
rarium  bourn  habuerint'— Qup^  m  v. 
Fumans. 

in  z68o  ao  many  CunUiei  jperiihed  for  want 
that  for  alx  mflet  fai  a  wdl-iobahited  extent, 
within  tbe  year  there  was. not  ajwwlirrmalnlng  . 
^Jam.-' 

Sw.  roekf  smoke,  also  domicilium,  focus. 

— Ihre. 

Dominion. — Domain.  Lat.  dominus, 
a  lord,  must  probablv  be  explained  from 
dotiiiis^  the  man  of  the  house,  master  of 
the  house. 

Domino.  Sp.  domindj  Fr.  domino^  a 
kind  of  hood,  worn  by  canons,  and  brace 
a  fashion  of  veil  worn  by  women  that 
mourn. — Cot.  N  ow  applied  to  a  masque- 
rade dress. 

Donation,  -done.  Lat.  dare^  to  give  ; 
donunty  a  gift ;  dono^  to  make  a  gift  ; 
condonoy  to  present,  remit,  forgive. 

Doom.— To  Deem.  Goth,  doms^  judg- 
ment; <^sis^iM^  AS.  <^Smmi»|  to  distinguish. 


DOSE 

iSeSaSLf  judge,  deem.  Lith.  dumd^  mind, 
thought,  opinion  ;  dumdtiy  to  be  of 
opinion,  to  have  in  the  mind ;  apstdu- 
mdtiy  to  remember. 

Let.  do/ifniiht,  Russ.  dumat\  to  think, 
to  be  of  opinion.  Gr.  Ov/t*^,  breath,  life, 
soul,  mind,  thought,  resolve.  The  ulti- 
mate meaning  is  doubtless  the  breath, 
from  Russ.  du^^Vlft.  dutLduhaii,  du- 
vatiy  to  blow,  to  breathe ;  Gr.  Mw,  pro- 
perly to  blow  or  breathe,  then  to  storm, 
to  rage,  to  rush,  to  breathe  out  odours, 
to  sacrifice ;  Magy.  funiy  to  blow,  to 
snort. 

Door.  Gr.  ^'vpn.  Goth,  daur,  G.  iJior, 
//ntre,  Sanscr.  dvaty  Lith.  durris,  Slav. 
d-i  'vryy  &c. 

Dor.  A  drone  bee,  a  beetle.  Perhaps 
from  the  humming  sound  made  by  ani" 
mab  of  this  class  in  flying.  Gael,  ddr" 
dan,  humming  noise  ;  diirdail,  tnurmur- 
ing,  grumbling,  cooing  hke  a  dove.  Ir. 
dordam,  to  bum  Hke  a  bee  ;  dord^  bum- 
ming or  muttering.  But  the  Du.  form, 
toKy  torn,  a  beetle^  is  against  this  deriva- 
tion. 

To  Dor.  To  befool  one,  put  a  trick 
upon  him.  ON.  ddf,  irrisio  ;  ddra,  to 
deride,  befool ;  ddrif  Dan.  daare^  a  fool ; 
bedaare^  to  ddude,  bdfool ;  Du.  do&r,  G. 
ihor,  a  fool. 

Doree.  Fr.  dcrdt,  the  doree  or  St 
Petei^  fisb — Cot.,  from  the  yellow  colonr 
of  tlie  skin. 

Dormant. — Dormer.      Fr.  dormant^ 

Quiescent,  sleeping,  from  dormir^  to  sleep. 
\ttu  dormtmit^  ttandmg  water.  A  dbr- 
mant  claim,  a  claim  in  abe>'ance.  A 
dortncr  was  a  sleeping  apartment,  whence 
a  ibfMtfr  window,  a  window  in  the  loo^ 
usually  appropriated  to  sleeping  iqpart* 
ments. 

*  DorauMue.    Probably  for  derm^ 

mousf,  from  the  winter  sleep  of  the  ani- 
mal, on  which  account  it  is  in  Suffolk 
called  sleeper  J  in  Bret  hunegany  from 
huTiy  sleep.  Lang,  dourmeirey  a  slum- 
berer  ;  rndourmeire,  a  dormouse.  In 
Cotswold  the  name  of  dormouse  is  applied 
to  the  bat,  which  also  has  a  winter  sleep. 
N.E.  to  dorm,  to  doze  ;  Hereford  dorrne- 
dory^  a  sleepy,  inactive  person. — Hal, 
Sw.  diaL  dotmtUr^  dormig^  sleepy,  dow ; 
dorma,  to  doze,  to  faint  ;  Swab,  d'urmefty 
durmilHf  to  slumber ;  Lat,  dormire,  to 
sleep. 

Dorsal,  -dona    Lat  dormm,  ^ 

back. 

Endorse,  Fr.  endosscr,  to  write  on  the 
h.u  k  of  a  document. 
DoMb  Tlie  quantity  of  medicine  given 
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DOSIL 

at  once.    Gr.  iocte,  from  iiSv/Uj  to  give. 
JkML    Fr.  d(msiij  dmsil,  a  spigot, 

fiucct,  peg  or  t.ip  to  draw  off  liquor  from 
a  cask,  derived  by  Dicz  from  duccre,  to 
lead.  The  fundamental  idea  is  a  bunch 
of  something  thrust  in  to  stop  an  orifice. 
G.  docke^  a  bunch,  also  the  tap  of  a  fish- 
pond.— ^Adclung.  In  It.  doccia  the  sig- 
nification is  extended  to  a  mill  dam,  and 
as  it  is  the  office  of  a  tap  to  let  the  water 
flow,  do£a  (Gregory  of  T.),  a  water  con- 
duit. It  aouioy  aozxa^  a  spout,  gutter, 
water  conduit.  Prov.  dotz;  OFr,dfiUi 
dais,  source  of  water,  conduit. 

Cest  la  fontaine,  c'cst  la 

Dont  sortent  tuit  li  let  pechid— 

Rome  est  la  dot:  de  la  malice. — Raynouard, 

Prov.  cuiozilhar^  Fr.  doisilUr,  to  pierce. 
At  the  same  time  a  parallel  fine  of  de- 
velopment seems  to  have  taken  place  in 
the  Teutonic  lan^^uages  from  a  root  doss 
of  tlie  same  stgnincatioa  with  dodt, 
Gael,  dos,  bush,  tuft,  cluster  ;  E.  dial. 
doss^  a  hassock ;  dosset,  a  small  quantity  ; 
dossely  a  wisp  of  hay  or  straw,  to  stop 
Qp  a  hole  in  a  barn,  a  plug.  Swiss  diis- 
sel,  a  wooden  tap.  E.  dosil^  a  tent  for  a 
wound,  probably  comes  from  the  French. 

Compare  Fr. iomch*^2i  buahor bonch ; 
toucher,  to  stop  ;  bouchoH^  a  Stopper, 
cork.  And  see  Dot,  Dit. 

Dot.— To  Bit.  Xw,  the  mark  of  a  mere 
touch  with  the  (>en,  a  spot,  also  a  small 
lump.  Cot.  speaks  of  *a  dot,  clot  or 
congealed  lump  of  phlegm,  blood,  &c.' 
Du.  dtlt  a  knot  of  silk  or  thread.  N.  dotty 
Da.  tot.,  a  tuft,  wisp,  bunch.  Then,  like 
other  words  signifying  a  bunch  or  lump, 
apidied  to  sonMthu^  used  for  stopping  a 
hole.  Du.  dodd£  (Kil.),  Pl.D.  duttf,  a  plug 
or  stopper.  Sc.  dottU,  a  small  particle  ; 
E.  dotthy  a  stopper  ;  to  dutten  or  <///,  to 
stop,  shut,  fasten.^ — ^Hal. 

Dot  or  tot  represents  in  the  first  in- 
stance a  slight  utterance,  as  shown  under 
Doit,  then  a  slight  movement,  a  small 
portion.  To  tot  something  down  in  the 
margin  is  to  put  down  a  hasty  note ;  to 
tot  up  an  accoimt,  to  touch  each  item  as 
you  cast  them  up  ;  to  tot  one's  /'s,  to  give 
the  short  cross  stroke.  The  dim.  tittle 
signifies  the  dot  over  an  /,  and  also  a 
small  particle,  on.  datta,  to  beat  gently, 
as  the  heart ;  Sw.  dial,  datta,  diitta,  diitta, 
N.  dutte,  dytta^  to  touch,  to  knock ;  Sc. 
dodt  to  jog ;  Sw.  dial  dM^  iUtty  a  dot  or 
spot,  a  lime  lump.   See  Jot,  Tit. 

-dote.  Gr.  ^rloc,  to  be  given,  from 
iHbiH,  to  give.  Hence  Avriiorovt  a  remedy 
against  poison ;  Mmkm^  not  given  ou^ 
impttbUshed. 


DOUGH  22t 

*  To  Dote.  Fr.  do/trr,  mdot.>\  to 
dote,  rave. — Cot.  Dotard^  an  old  doling 
man,  and  fig.  a  decayed  tree. 

The  radical  sense  seems  to  be  to  nod 
the  head,  thence  to  become  sleepy,  to 
doze,  to  become  confused  in  the  under- 
standing. ON.  datla,  to  beat  as  the  heart, 
Sw.  dial,  daiiaj  to  shake  \  on.  dotta,  to 
nod  with  sleep,  to  slumber  ;  Devon. 
doattec,  to  nod  the  head  w  hile  sitting  up 
when  sleep  conies  on.  Sc.  dutc.,  dut,  to 
doze,  slumber,  be  in  a  sleepy  state.  Auld 
dut,  an  old  dotard.  Du.  ditt,  slumber, 
sleep,  doting.  He  zit  in  dm  dut,  he 
slumbers,  he  dotes.  Dutten^  to  doze, 
slumber,  to  dote,  rave,  be  out  of  onrs 
mind. — Halma. 

Dotterel.  A  bird  proverbial  for  stu- 
pidity, from  dote. 

Double.  —  Duplicate.  —  Duplicity. 
Lat.  plico^  to  foidj  duplex,  twofold^ 
double. 

Doublet.  Originally  a  wadded  gar- 
ment for  defence.  Fr.  double.  Dobbclct, 
bigera,  diplois  (duplex  vestis  et  est  vestis 
mflitaris). — ^Pr.  Pm. 

To  ]>oabt.    Fr.  doubter;  Lat 
tare,  from  dubius,  doubtful,  what  may 
turn  out  in  two  ways. 

Dough.  AS.  dah^  on.  deig,  g.  teig,  a 
soft  wet  material  moulded  by  the  hands. 
The  ultimate  origin  is  shown  in  e,  daggle, 
Salzburg  taggln^  Bav.  tegeUn^  to  dabble, 
dawb,  smear ;  or  with  the  nasal,  Siles. 
tengeln,  betengeln,  to  bcdaggle,  Swiss 
tanggen,  tanggeln,  taiischeln  (as  well  as 
f'^i^^^'h  teiggeien),  to  knead,  to  work  in 
paste  ;  tang,  tanggig,  soft,  clammy. 
From  daggle  or  tegeln  we  pass  to  Bav. 
tegel^  tahel^  takm,  tah,  clay,  loam,  and 
thence  eardien  vessel ;  ohg.  daha,  taha^ 
clay, loam ;  on.  deigr,  Swiss  teig  (Schmidt, 
Id.  Bern  ),  wet,  soft  ;  Goth,  dt  igan,  to 
mould  in  plastic  materials ;  gadi/iis  (OHG. 
tegel),  the  thing  moolded,  an  earthen 

vessel.    *  Mj;  ipn  TO  trXan^a  rqt  TrXatTafTt* 

in  Goth. '  ibai  quithith  ^<t<A'^  du  tham-  • 
ma  ^toMdim  r  ibalL  the  thine  moulded 

say  to  him  who  moulded  it.  A  like  con^ 
nection  between  expressions  for  dabbling 
in  the  wet  and  working  in  plastic  material 
may  be  observed  in  E.  ptdsA  compared 
with  Gr.  wXAoaw,  to  form.    See  Plaster. 

Professor  Aufrecht  points  out  that  the 
ordinary  rule  of  consonantal  change 
shown  in  Lat.  fon'.r,  Gr.  Orpa,  door ;  m 
rufus,  Gr.  ipvOp6i:,  red  ;  uber  (for  u/er),  Gr. 
oMapf  udder,  would  render  the  Lat  Jim- 
gitrf,  to  form,  and  figulus.  a  potter,  the 
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DOUGHTY 


For  other  examples  of  the  same  con- 
sonantal change  sec  Fool. 

Doughty.  AS.  dohtig^  valiant ;  diigan, 
Du.  dtugiHy  doghen^  doogCHy  valerc,  pro- 
buni  esse,  in  pretio  esse  ;  deughdy  virtus, 
valor,  probitas ;  deughdelick,  sound,  j^ood ; 
G.  iaugcHy  to  be  good  for,  to  be  of  value  ; 
tu^endy  virtue ;  tUdMj^y  Laik  daktok^  suf- 
ficient for  its  purpose,  sound,  stron.c^. 

To  Douse.  Du.  docsm^  pulsarc  cum 
inpeto  ct  ftssofc.'^'KU* 

•  To  Dout.  To  extinguish  a  candle, 
to  do  out,  as  don,  to  do  on  ;  doff,  to  do  off. 

Dove.  Du.  duyve,  on.  du/a^  perhaps 
from  its  habit  of  ducking  the  head,  from 
Du.  duypen,  to  duck  the  head  ;  N.  duva, 
to  ducic  the  head,  to  dip ;  Sanscr.  dubkf 
dive ;  as  we  find  Lat  fl^iwsifo,  in  a  simflar 
connection  widi  Gr.  nXiy^Kbv  to  dive. 

Than  peine  I  me  to  s'T'  trlir-ii  f  >rth  my  neck 
And  East  and  West  upon  the  {x^oplc  I  beck, 
At ioth u iav sittimg mfom  a  beam. 

Pardoner's  Tale. 

DOfWdy.  Shabby  in  dress.— Hal.  The 
fundamental  idea  is  however  torpor,  sloth, 
while  that  of  cardessneas  of  dress  or  ap- 
pearance is  an  incidental  application.  Sc. 
dawdUy  a  dirty,  slovenly  woman  ;  to 
dawdi^f  to  be  indolent  or  slovenly  ;  Pl.D. 
dikUlHj  to  be  slow,  not  to  get  on  with  a 
thin;j:.  —  Schiitzc.  ON.  dodi,  languor  ; 
doiLi^kapr^  Dan.  dovenskab^  sloth,  lan- 
guor.   For  die  ultimate  origin  see  Deaf. 

Dowel.  A  projection  in  a  stone  to  fit 
into  a  socket  and  fasten  it  into  the  adja- 
cent one ;  a  wooden  peg  fastening  two 
boards  together.  Fr.  douelU^  douilU^  a 
tap  or  socket ;  G.  dobel,  a  pej^,  piu{j,  stop- 
per.—Kiittn.  Bav.  dupcl  s.  s.,  especially 
the  dowel  or  wooden  peg  entering  into 
each  of  two  adjacent  boards  to  fasten 
them  together,  a  damper  of  clay  to  stop 
the  diiimiqr  of  the  oven,  a  dump  of  fla^ 
of  people,  ac — Schmeller. 

Du.  douwen,  to  press  into  ;  jcmandjets 
im  di  hand  aoutuem^  or  sieeken,  to  put 
something  secretly  into  one%  hana.<~ 
I! alma.  P1.D.  ioimm^  to  pRSS»  piess 
down. 

BoiPW.*— Bowngeir.  — »  Bndofw.  Lat. 

doSy  doUSf  a  marriage  gift ;  dotarty  Fr. 
doiury  E.  endow,  to  furnish  with  a  mar- 
riage portion.  Mid. Lat.  dotanum^  Prov. 
jfetannr,  Fr.  douairty  a  dowry  or  mar- 

rinf^'c  provision  ;  douairicre,  a  widow  in 
posses>sion  of  her  portion,  a  dowager, 

Dowle.  A  portion  of  down,  feather. 
'Young  dowl  of  the  beard.' — Mowel  in 
Hal.  Fr.  douillt\  donillct,  soft,  delicate. 
Juith.  duja^  a  mote,  pL  dujos^  dust ;  du- 


DOWN 

joti,  to  float  in  the  air  ;  duje  and  tlM 
dim.  dujcle,  a  dowl  or  down-feather. 

Down.  I.  Applied  to  things  light 
enough  to  float  in  tne  air,  as  diistfe-down. 

G.  daune^  ON.  dun,  the  lightest  and  softest 
kind  of  feather  ;  Du.  donse,  donst,  down 
of  feathers  or  of  the  t>'pha,  sawdust,  meal, 
flour. — Kil.  G.  dunsty  exhalation,  vapour, 
mist,  fume.  The  priman*-  signification  is 
probably  mist  or  vapour,  the  down  being 
compared  fbr  Bgfatnessto  inapour  floating 
in  the  air.  Thus  the  Esthon.  has  uddo 
or  udsuy  mist  j  uddo  karwda  down-hair, 
uddo-sulled  or  mduhsuUef  down-feathers 
(karwad  =  hair  ;  suljed  wa  feathers). 
Traces  of  this  sense  are  seen  in  the  ON. 
daun,  odour,  smelL  But  most  likely  the 
final  consonant  was  originally  an  m  in- 
stead of  an  //,  as  preserved  in  Esthon. 
tuum  suiU,  down-feather&  and  in  the  ^ 
dial,  dimf  down,  fitr.  A  duck  or  a  gooses, 
is  said  tudntn  her  nest  wlicn  she  lines  it\ 
with  some  of  her  own  feathers  plucked  off  \ 
for  that  purpose. — Hal.  ^ 

The  same  form  was  extant  in  OFr. 
(Dicz  V.  duvet),  and  is  preser\'ed  by  the 
Emperor  Frederick  II.  in  Due  '  Innas- 
citur  Tero  avibus  plumagium  multiplex— 
Secundo  innascuntur  alia?  fplumiej  qu.i: 
dicuntur  lanulse,  a  quibusdam  dumce^  hsa 
sunt  exiles  et  molles,  densiores  et  longi- 
orcs  primis,  &c.'  Henee  the  Fr.  diaL 
dutnet,  which  has  become  duvet'm  ordin- 
ary Fr. — Menage.  DumetU^  downie. — 
Cot  The  origin  is  seen  in  the  ODu.  d^m^ 
vapour;  Rohem.  dyrti.  smoke  ;  Du.  domp^ 
vapour,  exhalation,  breath,  whence  Pl.D. 
dumpstig^  dtmuHgy  dtmsHg^  vaporous, 
brim^g  us  round  to  the  G.  dunst. 

The  same  consonantal  change  which 
is  seen  in  the  1-  r.  du  nitty  duvety  dub<ty  is 
also  found  in  the  modifications  of  the 
same  root  having  the  sense  of  vapour, 
exhalation,  odour.  Thus  we  unite  the 
Du.  dotHy  vapour,  with  Sp.  tnfOy  a  vapour, 
exhalation,  stink,  Dan.  duft,  fragrance, 
odour,  ON.  dubty  Sw.  do/ty  dust,  dc/tay  to 
evaporate.  With  an  initial  j.  Sc.  stoi'Cy 
steer'y  a  vapour,  smoke,  dust ;  Du.  stofy 
siuyf^  stnyvcy  dust,  whatever  floats  in 
the  air ;  stuy/sandy — nteely  arena,  iarina 
volatica  ;  sttf^  flocks  of  wool ;  stof-fugfr, 
down-hair ;  stmxfkm^  the  down  Of  flow- 
ers =  Fr.  duvtt 

s.  Du.  duyney  Fr.  dumsy  sand-hifls  by 
the  sea-side.  Fris.  dohne,  a  hillock  of 
sand  or  snow  driven  by  the  wind.  AS. 
dun,  a  hill.  Gael.  dCtrty  a  heap,  hil\, 
mount,  fortified  place. 

The  adverb  down  is  from  AS.  of  dunf, 
as  the  OFr.  <i  mont  and  <i  val^  to  the  hiU 
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jiikI  to  die  valley,  for  upwards  and  down- 
wards reapectivdy.  6/  ium,  deotsum. 

—Lye. 

ZJNoxy.  —  Oixy.  Probably  from  the 
rogues' cant  Fr./«««MJV,awoaian  beggar, 

a  she  rogue,  a  doxy  or  mort.  Gognenelley 
a  feigned  title  for  a  wench,  like  o\xt  gixie^ 
caDet,  mux,  &C — Cot  Doxy^  a  sweet- 
heart.— Hunter. 

To  Doze.  Bav.  doscn,  to  keep  still,  to 
listen,  to  slumber ;    duscn^  dussen^  to 

slumber  ;  Dan.  dhse^  to  doze,  to  mope  ; 
d]fsse^  to  lull ;  UmSy  silent,  hushed.  And 
see  the  forms  cited  under  Dismal.  The 
fundamental  image  is  probably  the  deep 
breathing  in  sleep  represented  by  the  syl- 
lable dus^  /us.  Lith.  dusas,  a  deep  breath, 
duHuaSf  the  breath  ;  dusti^  dwlstif  to 
breatbe ;  Bohem.  t^oH,  to  snort  In 
like  manner  a  representation  of  the  same 
sound  by  the  syllabic  soug/i^  swough, 
gave  rise  to  the  OE.  swough^  sleep,  swoon. 
Sc.  souchy  swouchf  sou/y  the  deep  breath- 
ing^ of  sleep,  silent,  quiet  ;  on,  y:>ffia  (as 
Dan.  dyss€)t  to  quiet,  svc/n^  sleep;  as. 
JwwuMy  nuugoMt  to  be  siloit 

Dozio.  Fr.  doutudttf  from  dauMt, 
twelve. 

Drab.  i.  Du.  drabbc,  Dan.  drav^ 
Gael,  drabky  draff,  dregs  ;  Du.  droMig, 
feculentus  j  Gael,  drabacli,  nasty,  dirty, 
slovenly ;  drabag,  a  dirty  female,  a  drab ; 
dreAain,  a  dirty,  slovenly  man.  Banff. 
drabble^  a  person  of  dirty  habits.  A  dirty 
woman  is  called  in  Dan.  dial,  drav-so, 
drtnh4rugy  a  draff-pail — Molbech.  The 
radical  image  is  dabbling  in  the  wet  and 
dirt.    Sec  Drabble. 

2.  The  grey  colour  of  undyed  cloth. 
Fr.  dn^.  It  dna^o,  dctitL  See  Drape. 

Drabble. -— Dra^U.     Drabble  and 

draggle  in  the  first  instance  probably,  like 
diibble  and  daggle^  signify  to  paddle  in 
the  wet.  Du.  drabben^  ire  per  loca  lutosa. 
—  Bigl,  Drabflyn,  dmki-fyn,  paludo  ; 
drapUd^  drably d^  paludosus,  lutulentos. — 
Pr.  Pm.  One  is  said  to  drtMt  his  chdu 
who  slabbers  his  clothes  when  eating. — 
Jam.  PLD.  drabbeln^  to  slobber,  let 
liquids  fall  over  one  in  eating ;  drabbeihartf 
one  who  dirties  himself  in  such  a  manner. 
Banff,  draggle^  to  moisten  meal  slightly  ; 
Sc.  draglitf  bedirtied,  bespattered — Gl. 

DoagL ;  Sw.  dragla,  dregla^  to  slobber, 
drivel,  let  the  spittle  fall  from  the  mouth. 
AS.  drejiunde,  rheumaticus. — Lye.  See 
Draff.  Sc.  drakal  or  drawked,  mingled 
with  water  or  mire— GL  Dougl.,  reduced 
to  a  dreggy  ^condition ;  Gael,  dma^, 


lees,  dregs,  sediment ;  dnuMaSf  muddy 

liquor. 

In  modem  usage  all  sense  of  a  deriva. 
tion  from  a  word  signifying  dregs  or  dirt 
has  been  lost,  and  draggle  is  understood 
as  if  it  were  a  frequentative  from  dragy 
signifying  what  has  been  dragged  in  the 
mire. 

Draff.  AS.,  Du.  drabbfy  Dan.  drar',  ov. 
dra/,  dregs,  husks,  hogswash,  refuse  food 
for  hogs.  Draffty  or  drossi^  or  matter 
stamped,  pilumen. — Pr.  Pm.  G.  trabern^ 
brewers' grains;  Gael  drwuPf  Lett,  drab- 
btniy  Illyr.  drdp^  dropina^  Ross.  dr^Hma^ 
dregs.  Ices  ;  Du.  drabdigf  JL.  dial,  dra-ry^ 
droxy^  thiclu  muddy,  dirtY.  Drubiy^ 
muddy .~>HaL  Drobfyf  of  drestys,  feca- 
lentus,  uubulentQSi  —  Pr.  Pm.  Dmf^ 

chafT. 

Why  shuld  I  sowcn  dra/ oxxi  of  my  fist 
Whsa  I  aagr  somn  irtiete,  if  that  me  list. 

Chaucer  in  Way. 

The  change  of  the  final  kibuil  for  a  gut- 
tural gives  me  to  a  series  of  forms  that 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  foregoing. 
ON.  dreggy  £.  dregSf  sediment;  Prov. 
dnuoy  c^sgs  of  tM  vintage;  Roudii 
drag:ie,  OFr.  drague^  drache,  draschiy 
dr^che,  drtsclUy  dra£^  brewers'  erains, 
dregs  of  brewing.  The  form  dna^  was 
Latinised  as  drascus,  drasgua,  and  from 
the  facility  with  which  the  sound  of  sc 
passes  into  that  of  st,  gave  the  Latinised 
drasimSy  as  well  a  s  drascus. —Way.  Hence 
the  OF.,  forms  drast,  drest,  traist ;  AS. 
drt'stcn,  ficces  ;  G.  treslerUy  dregs.  For 
the  change  of  the  final  consonant  com- 
pare Fr.  kuc^  busekif  tuse,  d$tsi,  a  biwt, 
trunk. 

Again,  the  sound  of  the  Fr.  ek  in  some 

dialects  of  France  regularly  corresponds 
to  that  of  ss  in  others,  as  the  Picaurd  or 
Norman  caekir  to  w  Fr.  thasser.  In 
like  manner  the  form  drac/u  leads  to  the 
AS.  droSf  faex,  sordes,  Du.  droessem,  dregs, 
dras,  mud.  —  Hahna.  OE.  drasSy  dross ^ 
refuse,  cleansings  of  corn,  metsl,  &C. 
Drosse,  or  f)  Ithe  whereof  it  be,  ruscum  ; 
drosse  or  drasse  of  corn,  acus,  criballum. 
— Pr.  Pm.  PoL  drohdk*  (fsFT. /), 
Walach.  droschdii,  drej^s,  Ices. 

The  Gael  leads  us  to  the  same  forms 
through  a  different  route;  drtMty  dn^, 
grains  of  malt ;  drabltag,  dregs,  sediment, 
refuse  ;  drabhas,  filth,  foul  weather,  ob- 
scenity ;  draosy  trash,  filth. 

The  origin  is  probably  exhibited  in 
drabble  y  draggle^  to  dabble,  pad  tile  in  the 
wet  and  mud.  Goth,  dro&jauy  lo  stir  upi, 
to  trouble. 

Xq  Bmt.— ]h»w.   AS.  dn^gtoh  on. 
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dragay  to  drag  or  draw  ;  Du.  draghen^  G. 
tragetty  to  carry.  Du.  treckeny  to  draw 
as  a  sword,  to  trace  outlines ;  trrck- 
drtigght-,  a  draw-bridge ;  treck-iuty  a 
drag-net.    Lat.  trahere,  to  draw. 

To  Draggle.    Sec  Drabble. 

I>ragon.  Lat.  dracoy  Gr.  ^ocwr,  a 
sort  of  large  serpent,  Fr.  dragon, 

Dragroon.  Described  by  Skinner  as 
cavalrv  carrying  tire-anns,  and  therefore 
capable  of  service  either  on  horseback  or 
on  foot.  As  the  French  carabixii^  a  simi- 
lar kind  of  troops  {carabijtty  equester 
sclopctarius — BigL),  were  named  from 
the  carbine  which  tnejr  carried,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  dragoons^  or  dragooners 
(Uu.  dragoHder)y  as  they  were  also  called, 
bad  a  similar  origin.  Dragon^  a  species 
of  carbine  —  Hal.,  so  named,  no  doubt, 
after  the  analogy  of  ciilverin,  Fr.  couleu- 
vrine^  from  couleuvrt,  a  snake.  DrakCy 
a  kind  of  gun. — Bailey. 

•  Drain,  i.  \\\y^  rhitie^reen^TLynAtr- 
course,  an  open  drain — ^Jennings ;  Lane. 
r«M«,rM!Kr,  a  gutter.— HaL  JtA.drHm^ 
a  cut,  drain  ;  drindlc,  a  c1wmnel|  water- 
coui'SCi  furrow. — Moor. 

'Here  also  it  receireth  the  Baston 
dreaiie,  Longtoft  drcancy  Deeping  dreane^ 
and  thence  gocth  by  Wickham  into  the 
sea.' — Hollinshed.  For  the  identity  of 
run  or  rhUu  and  draitty  comp.  ruly  a 
watercourse,  and  drills  a  furrow  ;  Sc. 
druhur  and  reddour,  fear^  c.  rieseln  and 
B.  drinU, 

The  form  drindlc  points  to  the  origin 
of  the  word  in  the  notion  of  falling  bit  by 
bit,  dribbling,  trickling  down.  *  He  is 
the  drindlest  man  I  ever  did  business 
with  :'  the  slowest. — Moor.  Drindle  is 
the  nasalised  form  of  Sc.  driddUy  to  spill 
anything,  to  let  fall  from  cardesmess,  to 
be  constantly  in  action  but  making  little 
progress  [i.  e.  to  keep  dribbling  on],  to 
move  slowly.— Jam.  Sw.  dial  dmdday 
Da.  dratUy  to  spill,  drop  ;  drat^  a  scrap, 
slop,  little  bit ;  Sw.  dial,  draf/a,  drefta, 
drfftiti,  to  spill,  drop,  let  fall,  dribble  ;  E. 
dial,  iridli/is,  the  dung  of  8heq>  (which 
falls  dribbling  down  in  separate  pellets')  ; 
Banff.  trintUy  trinkUy  trinnle,  the  sound 
made  by  a  liquid  falling  in  drops,  or  by 
any  hard  comminuted  substance  falling 
in  small  quantities  ;  to  fall  in  drops,  in  a 
small  gentle  stream,  in  small  quantities. 
*The  com  cam  trinnlinf  oot  o'  a  wee 
holie  in  the  saick.'  '  It  winna  lat  oot  the 
wort  bit  in  a  mere  irinnie,'  The  primary 
notion  of  drindU  and  the  derivative  «fi>w» 
would  thus  be  a  dribbling  stream. 

3.  The  spent  refuse  of  malt  in  brewing 


are  still  called  hrewtf^  drains  in  SoAcdk^ 

probably  the  truer  form,  which  has  in 
general  given  way  to  brewfr^  graifta. 
'Drascus— nos  de  la  drague  dicimus, 
Angli  draints  et  draff.'— Due.  Probably 
from  the  same  root  with  d>rgs  and  con- 
nected with  fonns  like  Lith.  drlgtiy  to 
become  wet,  to  thaw;  dtlgnasy  wet, 
sloppy  ;  dmnkay  hogswash  ;  Sw.  dragg, 
dranky  distillers'  wash  or  grains,  dregs, 
lees  ;  Ross.  drdUy  dr&ntsay  dirt,  rubbish, 
refuse. 

Drake.  The  male  of  birds  is  in  one 
or  two  instances  designated  by  the  sylla- 
ble rieky  Shriek y  drake.  Dan.  muy  a  dove ; 
duerik,  a  male  do\  e  ;  andy  a  duck ;  andriky 
Sw.  and-drake^  a  drake  ;  G.  enU^Vi  duck  ; 
entericky  a  drake.  The  same  variation 
between  an  initial  r  and  dr  is  found  in 
the  original  sense  of  the  word.  OHG. 
rcckey  a  warrior,  hero;  ON.  reckr^  vir, 
miles ;  OB.  renky  rinkj  OK.  drengry  a 
warrior. 

In  like  manner  the  Fin.  uros  (identical 
with  the  Gr.  >><»c  and  Latilmtf,  cAcrr, 

master)  signifies  a  grown  man,  brave 

man,  and  the  male  of  animals  ;  iirm;- 
puoliy  the  niale  sex  ;  UTMdintUy  a  male 
bird  ;  wro4dio^  a  heroic  deed.  Anser 
(vir  aucnnim)  c^n  il«mtnter  dcD  gensen. 
— Dief.  Sup. 

To  Drake. — ^Drack. — Drawk.  To 
saturate  with  water— Hunter ;  to  mix 
with  mire  or  water.  —  Gloss.  Dougl. 
Drablydy  drablydy  paludosus.  Drablytty 
drahelyny  pahido.— -Pr.  Pm.  DrakeSy  a 
slop,  a  nu  s<?.  TIal.  Pl.D.  drckmetje^  a 
woman  who  dirties  her  clothes,  a  draggle- 
tail  ;  dnksooMy  the  bmder  of  wet  at  the 
bottom  of  a  bedraggled  gown. — Schutw. 
ON.  dreckia,  and  fas  the  mot  takes  a 
nasal  form  in  Sw.  dranky  dregs,  grains, 

wash)  Sw.  drankay  to  plunge  in  water. 
Lith.  drlgnasy  wet,  sloppy,  drigintiy 
kinti^  to  make  \\  et.    See  Drabble. 

Drake.  2. — Drawk.  Drake,  drawk. 
dranky  drunk y  darnel,  ainischlevoasweea 
among  com.  '  Le  yveraye  (darnel)  t 
crest,  ct  le  betel  Mrauke).' — Bibelsworth 
in  Way,  Du.  dravicky  a^gilops,  vitium 
sccalis.  — Kil.  w.  drewgy  Bnet  drm^ 
dr<\>l\  W'al.  dniuweyAzxncl. 

Dram.  —  Drachm.  Gr.  ioaxuny  a 
drachm  or  dram,  a  weight  of  00  grains. 
It.  drmnmoy  a  very  small  qtuuraty  of 
anything.  Bret,  drammour,  an  apothe- 
cary, one  who  retails  medicaments  in 
drams.  In  Normandy  the  term  drams  is 
applied  to  a  pinch  of  snuff. — Patois  de 
Bray.   In  Denmark,  as  in  iuigland,  it  is 
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used  for  a  small  glass  of  spirits,  a  dose 
of  spirits. — Molb.  DiaL  Lex. 

OvaiiUk—Drunatio.  Gr.  ipSna,  an 
net,  a  pafonnaiice,  firooi  9p&m,  to  do, 

enact. 

Drape.— Sntpar.    Fr.  dra^,  cloth. 

Sp.  /rapo,  rag,  tatter  (which  seems  the 
original  signitication).  cloth.  A  todo 
tr^y  with  every  rag  or  canvas  set  Per- 
haps from  the  sound  of  a  flapping  piece 
of  cloth  represented  by  the  syllabic  trap. 
Sp.  eualdrape^  the  housings  or  trappings 
of  a  norae^  me  long  hangings  Vith  which 
they  were  covered  on  occasions  of  state  ; 
also  a  tatter,  rag  hanging  down  from 
dodies ;  gmaidmpoMO,  slap  of  the  sails 
against  the  mast. 

Draught.  What  is  dragged  or  drawn. 
A  draught  of  water,  so  much  as  is  drawn 
down  the  throat  at  once.  A  draught  of 
fishes,  what  is  taken  at  one  drag  of  the 
net  A  move  at  chess  or  similar  game 
was  formerly  known  by  this  name,  whence 
the  game  of  dremgkts^  of  moves  with  se- 
parate pieces. 

The  burgdse  took  ayheawDl  kmg  on  every 

dramgAt— 

Draw  on,  said  the  burgeise,  Beryn,  ye  have  the 

wers — 

The  next  draught  thereafter  he  took  a  rook  for 
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*  In  the  same  way  It.  tiro,  %  move  at 
chess,  from  tirare,  to  draw. 
To  Xftrcwl.  Sc.  drawl,  to  be  slow  in 

action ;  Du.  draeUn^  Fris.  draulcn 
(Wiarda),  Dan.  drove  (also  drctbe,  dnrge 
—Moth),  to  delay,  loiter,  be  slow.  *  Han 
drover  sine  ord  saa  langt  ud,'  he  drawls 
out  his  words  so  slow.  Drcri's,  a  slow 
inactive  person ;  droole,  to  be  slow  at 
one's  wonc — Molb.  Dial.  Lex.  Sw.  dial 
dribbay  drebba,  drula,  drola,  to  be  slow 
and  inactive,  to  loiter ;  komma  druiandcSf 
to  &nx  one  leg  after  another.  Du.  drui- 
len^  to  loiter,  slumber  ;  vr.'^dHling^  waste 
of  time,  drawling ;  drgul^  to  fiitter  away 
one's  time  ;  a  lazy  fellow. — Hal. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  word 
is  derived  from  drabble  or  dribble,  drivel, 
to  let  fall  drop  by  drop,  to  do  by  little 
and  little.  We  have  E.  drool,  to  drivel — 
Jennings,  Baker  ;  bedrauhd,  bcdrabbled, 
slavered  over. — P.  P.  Sw.  dial  drdiia, 
drdUUty  to  spill,  to  let  fen  in  driblets  here 
and  there,  to  go  to  work  in  a  slow  and 
unskilful  manner,  to  be  slow  and  negli- 
gent ;  driMtty  dr^ba,  to  be  lazy,  slow. 

A  like  train  of  thought  is  seen  in  Sw. 
dial,  dratta,  to  spill,  to  let  fall,  to  fall  by 
little  and  little ;  drctta^  dretiUiy  to  spill, 
to  scatter ;  tbnk^  a  drib^  what  fidls  drop> 


wise  or  spills  over ;  drodd,  druddtU, 
drwUekary  a  slug,  lazy  person ;  drodda, 
to  dawdle ;  Da.  drat,  scrap,  slop,  little 

bit ;  Du.  dreufi-lt-n,  Pl.D.  droteleri,  to  loiter, 
idle,  delay  ;  n.e,  draft,  drite,  to  drawl. 
Compare  also  Suffolk  drindU,  a  small 
slow  run  of  water  ;  drindle,  slow. 

He  is  the  drindUst  man  I  ever  dui  business 
with.— Mo«r. 

Again,  Swiss  droseln,  trbseln,  to  patter 
down,  E.  drizzle^  to  fall  in  small  morsels  ; 
PLD.  drUseln,  to  loiter,  dawdle;  Du. 
treuaeUmf  to  loiter,  lii^per. 

Dray.  Sw.  drag,  a  sledge,  a  carriage 
without  wheels,  what  is  dragged  along, 
as  Lat.  traha  s.  s.,  from  trahere^  to  draw. 
It.  treggia,  a  hurdle,  sled,  harrow,  truck. 

Dread.  E.  dial,  dredre.  Sc.  drrdour, 
driiidcr,  as  well  as  raddour,  rcddour, 
fear,  dread ;  rad^  red,  Sw.  rcedd,  afraid. 
The  radical  meaning  is  probably  to  trem- 
ble, from  OFr.  dredri,  onomatopceia  for 
the  chattering  of  tibe  teedi ;  dridriiltrt  to 
jingle  as  mules'  bells.— Roquef.  Walach. 
derdeescuy  dtrdt',  Magv.  didgregMt,  the 
teeth  to  chatter,  to  shiver  wiu  cold, 
Bret  drida,  irula,  to  thrill  or  shiver  for 

joy. 

With  diedioU  dredour  txymbling  for  effiajr 
The  TIniieab  ied  fidn  fiat— D.  V.  siS'Sfc 

A  similar  derivation  for  the  forms  red- 
dour,  rtd,  may  be  found  in  as.  kridrian, 
o.  rUtUln,  to  stuJoe ;  kriihadlf  an  ague 
or  shaking  sickness;  ilfifiUiMi  QK> shiver), 

to  be  ill  of  a  fever. 

Dream,  on.  draumr,  G.  traum.  Rnss. 
dremaf,  to  slumber,  be  slow  ;  Serv.  drem^ 
drijem,  slumber,  sleepiness  ;  Pol.  drzy- 
mad,  to  doze,  slumber,  nap.  Lang,  droumi, 
doumU,  Swiss  Romance  drvumi,  dram, 
to  sleep. 

Perhaps  the  confused  state  of  mind  in 
drowsiness  and  dreams  may  lie  at  the 

root  of  the  word,  as  trouble  of  mind  is 
commonly  expressed  by  the  metaphor  of 
thickness  or  muddiness  of  liquids. 

My  mind     t-i  iibled  like  a  fountain  stirred. 

And  I  myself  sec  not  to  the  bottom  of  it. 

Thus  we  pass  from  AS.  drof,  Du.  droef, 
E.  dial,  dreyy,  dravy,  thick,  muddy, 
dirty,  to  Du.  droef,  droevig,  troubled  in 
min<^  sad,  droevm,  AS.  drtjan^gedre/an, 
to  disturb,  trouble,  and  may  mence  ex- 
plain Sc.  drevilling,  unsound  sleep,  slum- 
ber, E.  diaL  dravtiedf  slumbered  fitfully. 
— Hal. 

Quhen  hngsom  dreuillyng  or  the  unsound  sleep 

Our  enc  ouerscttis  in  the  nychtis  rest. — D.  V. 

1  he  train  of  thought  is  more  complete 
in  AS.  drakbi,  dregs ;  i«iMMr.todabbla 
Iff 
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in  the  wet  {dnAelyn^  paludo— Pr.  Pm  ), 

drobiy,  drubly  (Pr.  Pm.),  Sc.  drub/y, 
drumbly,  dr'umly^  E.  drounw  (Hal.), 
muddv,  thick,  dark,  troubled.  ^Drubblyn 
or  torolyn  watur  or  other  lycourc,  turbo.' 
■ — Pr.  Pm.  The  ale  is  drumblcd^  i.  c. 
disturbed,  muddy. — Jam.  To  drumhU\ 
to  be  OOOfiieed  in  doing  anything  ;  he 
dreams  drumblrs,  he  is  half  ^islccp  or 
•tupid. — UaL  '  Look  bow  you  drumile' 
— haloes.  FLD.  (^wmnfm,  drSmwuln^ 
to  be  half  asleep. — D.  M.  v.  54.  Lith. 
drumsti,  to  make  thick,  to  trouble; 
drumstas^  dregs  ;  PLD.  onm,  trouble ; 
Sc.  dram^  drum,  dull,  melancholy. 

There  is  a  like  ccirrespondence  between 
Du.  drcck,  dirt,  mud,  and  AS.  drcccan,  to 
trouble,  whence  OB.  drecche,  drctche,  to 
disturb  or  trouble,  especially  by  dieams, 
and  thence  simply  to  dreanL 
This  aMHMclerc  gan  gron«a  in  Ui  fhrots 
At  aaaa  that  In  Ui  drame  ii  dir«telr<^ 

Chaucer. 

DremyB  or  dnichyn  yn  slepe,  sompnio. 
— Pr.  Pm. 

•  Dreary,   as.  dreorig^  ohg.  tmra^, 
iraurigf  sorrowful ;  ohg.  getruregot, 
conturbata  ;  tr^ren^  druren,  contristari, 
to  be  troubled  or  grieved  in  mind. 

It  seems  impossible  to  explain  the 
sense  of  the  word  from  as.  dreore,  ON. 
drtyn\  blood,  whence  dreyrigr^  bloody. 
Gnmm  understands  it  as  equivalent  to 
chopfiillen,  downcast ;  from  OHa  drhtfon^ 
AS.  drtosan  {hi  druron,  they  fell),  to  &fl, 
whidi  is  not  quite  satisfactory. 

To  Dredge.— Maide.  T0  dredge,  to 
scatter  flour  on  meat  while  roasting  ;  to 
dridge,  to  sprinkle. — HaL  Dan.  drysse, 
to  dreidgej  sprinkle,  powder,  to  fall  in 
small  puticles  as  sand.  From  the  pat- 
tering sound  of  such  a  fall.  Dan.  oial. 
draase,  dra.u\  to  fall  with  a  pattering  or 
mstlmg  noise.  *DeC  regner  saa  det 
draaser'  v..  '  Es  regnct  dass  cs  drciiischt^ 
of  a  heavy  shower.  It.  trosdare,  to  rain 
or  shower  down  roost  iuriously ;  rtremi- 
art,  to  fall  furiously  and  clatter  withal, as 
rain  or  hail  falling  upon  tiles  or  against 
glass  windows.— rL  Grain  is  said  in 
Dan.  to  draase  through  the  cracks  of  an 
old  loft,  or  from  the  cars  of  com  when 
they  are  setting  up  the  sheaves.  This  is 
tiic  B.  diaL  durze.  Dnrzed  or  dorzed  out, 
said  of  com  that  by  wind,  turning  of  it, 
&c.,  is  beaten  out  of  the  straw. — Ray. 
Dras,  what  fidls  out  of  the  corn  in  tfaresn- 
ing.— Molbech.  Sc.  drush^  atoms,  frag- 
ments.— Jam.  G.  riesein,  to  purl  as  a 
brook,  to  idl  in  ftoeen  saow  or 


droselM,  trouln,  to  make  a  rattUi^f  or 

rustling  noise  in  falling,  as  fruit  from  a 
tree,  to  fall  with  such  a  nfMSCi  the  fuller 
vowel  in  drottbt  being  used  of  larger 
fruit,  as  apples,  the  thinner  in  droseln  of 
nuts.  Dan.  drask^Xo  fall  with  a  rustling 
noise,  to  patter. 

In  Fr.  the  same  idea  is  expressed  with 
an  initial  (p^  instead  of  dr;  gresiller,  to 
hail,  drizzle,  sleet,  reem  to  falL — Cot. 

Dredge.  3.— Dvndge.  Oats  and  bar- 
ley mixed  together. — B.  Drac^i^e,  men- 
gled  come  i^age  or  mestlyon.  P.)  mixtio. 
— Pr.  Pm.  Fr.  dragie  aux  dievaux,  pro- 
vender of  divers  sort  of  pulse  mingled 
together  ;  dravde,  all  kind  of  pulse,  as 
beans,  peas,  &c — Cot,    See  Drug. 

Dredge.  3.  Da.  dregghe,  harpago,  et 
vcrriculum  ;  a  kind  of  anchor  with  three 
or  four  flukes,  an  instrument  for  drag- 
ging. Dregh-net,  venktdimi,  cvenicii- 
Tum,  a  dredge  or  kind  of  net  Ibr  dngging 
along  the  bottom. 

Dregs,    bee  Draff. 

Drauflli.   ON.  dreddm^  to  plunge  in 

water  ;  Sw.  dranka,  s.  s.,  also  to  dro^^'n  ; 
Du.  drenckcH,  to  water  beasts,  to  lead 
them  to  drink.  Probably  the  idea  6f 
drinking  is  not  Che  original  import  of  the 
root,  which  seems  preserved  m  E.  dial. 
drakes,  a  mess,  a  slop.  Lith.  drignas^  wet. 
Drakelyn,  paluda— Pr.  PuL 

Dress,  -dress.  To  prepare  for  any 
purpose.  Fr.  dresser^  to  straighten,  set 
up,  direct,  fashion  ;  — nn  Kt,  to  make  a 
bed  ;  sc  /aire  dresser  qucJque  chom  A 
quelqu'uu,  to  get  him  to  set  it  straight, 
or  to  give  order  for  it. — Cot.  It.  drix" 
sare,  to  address  or  turn  toward  anyplace. 
Lat.  dirigere,  dhictum,  to  direct. 

Dresser.  Fr.  dressoir,  buffet  ou  Ion 
range  les  plats  en  Ics  dressant,  a  kitchen 
dresser. — ^Vocab.  de  Herri.  Dressure  or 
dressynge  boorde^  dressohum,  directo- 
rium.— -Pr.  Pm. 

To  Dretch.  To  vex,  harass,  trouble, 
especially  to  trouble  with  dreams,  to 
dream,  also  to  trouble  the  sight,  to  de^ 
ceive. 

The  radical  image  is  probably  pre- 
served in  OE.  ''drakelyn,  paludo'  (Pr. 
Pm.),  to  trouble  water,  whoioe  may  be 
explained  K.  dial,  drakes,  a  mess,  Du. 
dreckf  mud,  dirt,  and  as.  dreccan,  to  trou- 
ble. Then  fig.  to  trouble  the  sight,  to 
cast  a  mist  bdbre  the  eyes. 
And  ex-er  his  [the b7po«dte's]  obenb sobve  and 
softe, 

And  \s!icrf  he  f^oeth  he  blesseth  ofte. 
W'hcrcul  the  blyude  worid  be  dretchetk. 

GominR. 
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—he  bieres  their  «yes. 

Yeididlaee  twaudBtdntke, 

Whan  ray  sonc  wole  me  fecc!i'\ 

Not  a  sorrowful  sight,  probably,  as  ex- 
plained by  Hal.,  but  a  vision. 

Dribble.  A  true^AvM^  is  a  servant 
that  is  truly  laljorious  and  diligent. — B. 
OH.  thrift  diligentia  domestica,  careful- 
ness, husbandry ;  thrifity  a  carend  man. 

To  Dribble.— Dribblet.  To  dribble^ 
to  drivel  from  the  mouth,  to  give  out  in 
small  portions ;  drib^  dribUt^  a  small 
portion.  Da.  dial,  dnrvel,  drivel  that 
falls  from  the  mouth,  or  liquid  that  spills 
from  a  vessel ;  dribU^  drcble^  to  drivel ; 

dnuA§^  a  drop;  The  radical  image 
may  be  preserved  m  E.  drabble,  to  paddle 
io  the  wet,  Lith.  drapstyti^  to  splash, 
sprinkle,  duty.  Russ.  drobth^  drmt\  to 
crumble,  drodlenie^  pulling  to  pieces  ; 
drob^,  fragments;  Bon.  drobiti,  to  crum- 
ble ;  drobct,  a  little  of  an>thing,  a  crum, 
a  drop  of  water ;  Pol.  droby  every  dimi- 
nutive thing  ;  drohy^  drobki,  odds  and 
ends  of  animal  food,  giblets,  &c.  Lett 
^bntpty  to  &I1  to  pieces ;  druppis,  frag- 
ments. 

Drill.  I.— TriU.— ThrilL  Du.driileti, 
trilUn^  tremere,  motitari,  \'acillare,  ultro 
dtroqtie  ciinitare,gyi08que  agere,  gyrare, 
rotare,  volvere,  tcmiare,  tcrebrarc.— Kil. 
The  primary  significstion  is  to  shake,  to 
move  to  and  fro;  diea,  as  vibratioo  and 
levolution  arc  characterised  by  the  same 
rapid  change  of  direction,  to  move  round 
and  round,  and  thence  to  bore  a  hole. 
The  Du.  drilUn  was  spedally  applied  to 
the  brandishing  of  weapons  ;  vtet  den 
pick  driiUu,  to  shake  a  pike — Sewel ; 
tbiikonsif  the  ait  of  handung  or  man- 
aging a  gun.  Hence  drillen,  as  a  fac- 
titive verb,  to  dnii  soldiers,  or  make 
fbem  go  through  their  exercise. 

The  place  of  the  r  is  transposed  in  Sc. 
dtrl,  to  pierce,  to  tingle,  to  thrill  as  with 
the  pain  of  a  smart  blow,  or  from  cold,  to 
TibnUft^Jam. 

He  scrcuorl  the  pipes  .^nd  gart  them  skirl 
Tfll  roof  aiid  rafters  a'  did  diri. — Bums. 

Tlie  origin  is  seen  is  Fr.  tMr^^  the 
chattering  of  the  te^th  ;  dridrilUry  drid- 
iller^  to  gingle,  as  hawks'  or  mules' bells  ; 
•Gael  drithiichy  Fr.  driiler^  to  twinkle, 
glitter;  die  notion  of  chattering,  trem- 
blin;r,  f|uavering,shaking,  glittering,  being 
commonly  expressed  by  modifications  <^ 
the  same  root  Thus  the  Fr.  lias  Mwtfrr, 
to  crackle  in  fry  ing  or  roasting,  to  shiver, 
or  thrill — Gloss,  (icn^v.  ;  bresiller,  bril- 
Ur^  to  twinkle  or  glitter  j  It.  briUare^  to 
tw^iUc^  spoiUe^  quaver  with  the  voice. 


I So  Fr.  tresoUr^  irisoUr,  to  ring  a  peal  of 
bdls — Roquet ;  It  trUlarey  trigliariy  Sw. 
'  drilla.  V..  trill,  to  shake  or  quaver  with 
the  voice  in  singing;  to  trill  upon  the 
pitty  to  rattle  the  latch  of  a  door  m  order 
to  give  notice  that  some  one  is  without. 

To  trilL  like  drill,  is  then  used  in  tllO 
sense  of  turnmg  round,  roiling. 

— Hw  ffir^^!W  tnartes 
Wbkh  daflij  duHUMe  ss  Fortmie  trilU  the  bolL 

Gaiooigne  in  R. 

The  senses     shivering,  turning  round, 

piercing,  are  also  found  united  in  thrill,^ 
tkirlf  which  must  be  classed  with  drills 
as  mere  difiSerences  of  spelling.  A  tkriU 
of  emotion  is  a  shiver  or  shudder  of 
nervous  excitement.  ON',  thirla^  circum- 
agere ;  as.  thirlian,  to  pierce. 

Tlie  notion  of  shaldng  is  one  of  those 
most  appropriately  expressed  by  the  fre- 
quentative form  of  verb.  I  therefore  re- 
gard the  Fr.  dridriiUr,  dridOUr^  as  the 
original  form,  Bret,  drida^  trida,  to  quiver 
with  joy,  as  a  derivative.  Hence  wc 
pass  to  ON.  trilUy  to  whirl ;  tritill^  Dan. 
iriUe^  a  child's  top;  OH.  triUa^  to  whirl; 

Dan.  tnlde,  triiU,  to  nil;  iriUMor,  a 

wheel-barrow. 

Drill.  2.  Drtllf  a  small  stream  of 
water ;  to  drtii,  to  tricUe  or  flow  down 

in  drops,  or  in  a  small  stream. 

There  was  no  water  on  this  island,  but  at 
one  place  close  by  the  sea  ;  there  it  driUt  down 
Klowly  from  the  rocks,  where  it  OBtJ  be  nodved 
in  vei»els. — Dampier  in  R. 

DrylU,  or  lytylte  drafte  of  drynke,  han- 

stillus.—  Pr.  Pm.  Pl.D.  ;////  tlruUcu,  to 
ooze  out.  Probably  from  dribbU  or  drid' 
die.  See  Drawl.  Dan.  diaL  drilUn  drilre^ 
to  spill,  as  water  out  of  a  full  vessel ; 
Gael,  drill,  a  drop,  and  as  a  verb,  to 
drop,  to  drizzle  ;  drilscach,  dropping, 
drisiing ;  Bret,  draly  w.  dryll^  a  frag- 
ment ;  drylliachf  driblets,  snips  ;  Bav. 

triclen,  to  spill  in  eating  ;  Sw.  dralla,  to 
spill,  to  let  fall  here  and  there.  To  drill 
com  Is  to  let  it  dribble  out  of  a  recep- 
tacle, like  a  trickling  rill  of  water.  • 

Drill.  3.  A  kind  of  linen  cloth ;  G. 
drillick,  Mid.Lat  trilixy  drilex^  drylich 
von  dieyen  faden — Dkf.  Sup. ;  Lat. 
licium,  a  thread  of  the  warp.  So  twill, 
(1.  z'u'il/ichj  cloth  made  with  two  divisions 
in  the  warp. 

Drink.  —  Drench.  —  Drown.  Goth. 
drigkeuty  ON.  dreckOy  Dan.  drikke^  to 
drink ;  ON.  drtekioj  to  suk  under  water, 
to  drown  ;  Dan.  ^nrAbli,  drunk ;  drukne, 
to  drown.  E.  dial,  to  drake  or  drmekt  to 
wet  thorou'glily,  to  soak  in  water. 
To  Brto.  See  Drop. 
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To  Drim  AS.  drifan^  Goth,  dreiban^ 
treibtHy  to  urge  forwanls,  to  move 
tinder  the  influence  of  an  overpowering 
force.  ON.  dri/y  a  tempest  j  dri/t-hvitt\ 
white  as  the  driven  snow.  Dreifa,  to 
scatter. 

To  DriveL  To  let  the  spittle  fall  like 
an  infant  See  Drabble.  The  connec- 
tion between  the  slavering  mouth  and 
imperfect  speech  of  infancy  has  in  many 
cases  extended  the  same  designation  to 
hoth  CMiccptions.  Thus  we  have  Fr. 
baver,  to  slaver,  to  fumble  or  faUer  in 
speaking,  to  dally,  trifle ;  bavardcr^  to 
slaver,  to  babble ;  Sw.  dial  stahbra  (the 
equivalent  of  e.  slobber)^  \o  tattle.  In 
the  same  way  the  sense  of  E.  drivel  is 
extended  to  imbecile  talk  or  action.  Sw. 
drajwelj  nonsense,  idle  talk  ;  Sw.  dial. 
dravla^  droz'/dy  to  talk  confusedly  and 
tmintelligibly,  to  talk  nonsense. 

To  Dnaala.  As  O.  riudn^  grieseln^ 
Da.  draslt\  to  fall  with  a  rustlmg  or  pat- 
tering sound.    See  Dredge. 

Droll.  Fr.  draule.droley  a  wag  or 
merry  grig. — Cot  Pl.D.  draueln,  to 
speak  or  behave  in  a  childish  or  foolish 
manner,  to  trifle.  He  drauelt  wait  he  is 
joking.— Brem.  Wtb.  See  Drivd. 

Dromedary,  dr.  ^pf'/iw,  to  run  ;  Ipo- 
fi<Sc,  -a<Joc,  running  ;  Lat  dromedarius, 
a  running  camel,  a  swift  camel  for  riding. 

Drone,  as.  dram^  the  aon-working 
bee,  from  the  dronina^  or  buzzing  sound 
it  utters,  as  G.  humnul  from  hum.  ON. 
4nmr^  a  bdlowing,  load  hollow  noise ; 

Dan.  drmu^  to  hum,  buzz ;  droH^  dip, 

peal,  rumbling  noise;  Pl.D.  dronot,  to 
sound  ;  Gael,  dranndan^  humming,  buz- 
smg,  gix>wling ;  drtrnnd^n^  a  humming- 
bird. 

The  drone  of  a  bagpipe  is  the  pipe  that 
keeps  constantlymakmga^r^n/ii^noise. 

To  Droop.  ON.  dryPy  driupoy  to  drip  ; 
driupi^  driupn,  to  droop,  hang  the  head, 
hence  to  be  sad  or  troubled  ;  drittpr^ 
suppliant,  sad ;  to  droup  or  drouk,  to 
dare,  or  privily  be  hid. — Pr.  Pm.  Sec 
Drop. 

Imp.— l>roop.~1>rip.  Du.  drop^ 
drup,  G.  tropfetty  ON.  dropi^  a  drop  ; 

driupa,  Du.  drupipen^  druy'pctt^  drttppe- 
It'ti,  G,  trkftln^  to  drip,  or  fall  in  drops. 

In  Lith.  the  root  drib  has  the  sense  of 
hanging.  Drybotiy  to  hang  to  something, 
hang  down  ;  dribti^  to  hang,  to  drip  (of 
viscous  fluids),  to  fell  as  snow,  to  dribble ; 
nudribti,  to  hang  down,  to  droop  (of  a 
sick  person  who  cannot  hold  himself  up)  ; 
nudribbusos  ausys^  drooping  ears  ;  pa- 
dritbusas  afyif  dripping  eyesi. 


Dropsy.  Fr.  hydropisit-^  Lat.  hydriyps^ 
from  (Vwp,  water. 

Dross.  In  general  the  dregs  or  refuse 
of  anything  ;  drosse  or  fyltlie  whereof  it 
be,  ruscum ;  coraUe  or  drasse  of  com^ 
acus — Pr.  Pm.  ;  drius-tuheaty  refuse 
wheat  for  the  swmc. — Way.  AS.  droSy 
Du.  droeSy  droessem,  dregs,  filth.  Sw. 
dial,  drosan,  awns,  chaff ;  ON.  iros^  oflbl, 
refuse  ;  Sc.  drushy  atoms,  fragments. 

The  radical  sense  is  probably  of&^ 
what  lalls  off,  from  GoCh.  4riusaHy  A& 
drcoaaity  to  fall,  as  Da.  affaid  af  metaly 
the  dross  or  scum  of  metals. 

Droogbt.  AS.  iruguthy  Du.  drooghtey 
Sc.  drouth,  from  AS.  dryg.  Do.  dbno^, 
dry. 

To  Drown.    See  Drink. 

*  Drowsy.    Du.  droosefty  FID.  tbruS' 

seht  (Danncil),  to  doze,  slumber. 

It  has  been  shown  under  Drawl  that 
slowness  of  action  is  expressed  by  the 

figure  of  dribbling,  letting  fall  bit  by  bit. 
In  the  present  case  we  find  Sw.  dial, 

drosdy  drasa,  drosa,  drosla,  to  dribble, 

trickle,  and  drosa,  drosa,  drosla,  Dan. 
drosey  FID.  dHaein,  Du.  tnuMelen,  to 
linger,  loiter,  be  slow  m  action ;  Sw.  diaL 

dnisi,  dnisui^,  dri^xoi^,  slow,  inactive,  from 
whence  to  the  notion  of  drowsiness  is  a 
small  step.  Sw.  dial  drimUL,  to  be  sloth- 
ful,  to  sleep  with  sloth ;  Du.  dndtm,  to 
loiter,  to  slumber. 

To  Drub.  E.  dial .  drab,  to  beat ;  Hohcm. 
drbatiy  to  rub,  to  give  a  sound  beating ; 
drbnauti,  to  give  a  blow.  G.  derb,  hani, 
rough  ;  derife  scMd^e,  hard  blows. 

Inraogtu  T9  armg,  to  dnig,  to  do 
laborious  work. 

At  the  gate  he  praflbred  his  sen  i<vc 

To  4lnfBpr  and  dnnr,  what  so  men  woM^dense. 

Richt  emcstly  they  wirk, 
And  for  to  drug  and  dr.iw  wald  never  irk. — D.  V. 

Ir.  drugairey  a  slave,  or  drudge.  Manx 
drugy  a  dray  ;  N.  drogy  a  place  where,  or 
a  short  sledge  on  which  limber  is  dragged ; 
droga,  a  load  of  wood  or  hay  dragged  by 
haM.~Aasen.  S.  dial,  drugy  a  timber 
waggon  ;  drugcous^Xwx'gi^. — Hal.  Drvgeon, 
strong  laborious  worker  (fcmme  ou  nlle). 
'  Notre  Josette  est  un  vrai  drugeon* — 
Gloss.  G^n^v.  We  may  compare  Dan. 
slcebey  to  drag,  to  trail,  and  also  to  toil 
or  drudge. 

Thnug.  T.  Fr.  drogue,  Du.  droogko 
ivacrt\droflc^h  kruyd,  pharmaca,  aromnta, 
from  their  hot,  dry  nature,  drying  up  the 
body.— Kil  A  more  likely  origin  is  the 
It  treggtOf  Sp.  ^^th  Mod.Gr.  ryoyaXa, 
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rpaynpui,  sweetmeats.   Fr.  dragity  a  kind 

of  digestive  powder  prescribed  unto  weak 
stomachs  after  meat,  and  hence  any  jon- 
kcis,  comfits,  or  sweetmeats,  served  in 
the  last  course  for  stomach  closers. — 
Cot.  Articles  of  such  a  nature  seem  to 
have  been  the  principal  store  oi  the 
druggist  or  apowBcary. 

Boxis  he  bare  with  fine  clcctuares. 
And  sugrid  sin^jes  for  digestion, 
Spids  bdoQging  to  the  potiquares, 
With  nHugr  whotoome  awete  ooofection. 

Test  Creidde,  asa 
Full  TL-  !y  ?;adde  he  his  apothecaries, 
To  send  him  draggu,  and  his  lettuaries. 

Chflinotr. 

3.  Drug  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of 
refuse,  trash,  drcp:s.  Sw.  wrak,  drug, 
refuse,  trash. — Widceren.  In  this  sense 
it  is  a  modification  <^  dreg.  Cbom.  Du. 
drabbe,  dregs,  with  E.  dmbby,  mvody. — 
HaL   ON.  grubby  groggy  dregs. 

Bnun.    I.  From  an  imitation  of  the 

sound.   G.  trommel. 

The  idiiitUag  pipe  and  drumbUng  tabor. 

Drayton  in  R. 

OK.  /Aruma,  thunder;  ikrmmkiti/y  aes 
tinniens.   Dan.  drum,  a  booming  sound. 

Ptg.  irom,  sound  of  cannon. 

2.  An  evening  party,  from  the  figure 
of  a  recruiting  sergeant  enlisting  by 
sound  of  drum.  '  L<idy  Cowper  is  to 
have  a  nuignificent  lighting  up  of  her  fine 
room  on  the  9th.  She  has  beat  the  drum^ 
and  volunteers  will  flock  in,  though  she 
seemed  distressed  for  want  of  Maca- 
nmies.'— Mrs  Delany,  2nd  Series,  II.  jx 

156b  AJ).  1775- 
2hy.   AS.  drigy  Du.  droog,  a  trootm^ 

ON.  thurr,  Dan.  tor. 

Dryad.   Gr.  J^ntfl^.  Sylvan  nymphs, 

from  ^pi'c,  a  tree,  an  oak. 

Dual.  Lat.  duaiis  {duo^  two  ,  of  or 
relating  to  two. 

Dub.  A  small  pool  of  rain-water, 
puddle,  gutter. — Jam.  Fris.  dobbe,  a  pud- 
el^  swamp.   See  Dip. 

To  Dub.  The  ori.^in  of  the  expression 
of  dubbing  a  knight  has  been  much  can- 
vassed, and  it  has  been  plausibly  cx- 
plained  from  the  accolade  or  blow  on  the 
neck  wth  the  sword  which  marked  the 
conclusion  of  tlie  ceremonv.  on.  dubba^ 
to  strOce;  Fr.  dmiSer,  dobeTf  to  beat, 
'swin;.Te,  canvass  thoroughly. — Cot.  But 
the  accolade  was  never  anything  but  a 
slight  tap,  and  it  to  very  unlikely  that  it 
should  have  been  designated  by  a  term 
signifying  a  sound  beating.  Nor  have 
we  far  to  seek  for  the  real  origin.  The 
principal  part  of  the  ceremony  of  lAfMni^ 
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a  knight  consisted  in  investing  him  with 

llic  habiliments  of  his  order,  putting  on 
his  arms,  buckUng  on  his  sword  and  his 
spurs.  Now  in  all  the  Romance  lan- 
guages is  found  a  verb  corresponding  to 
the  E.  dub,  sicjnifying  to  arran^^c,  dress, 
prepare,  tit  lor  some  special  purpose. 
Prov.  adobar,  to  arrange,  prepare,  dress 
victuals.  Fr.  dauber^  to  ri^  or  trim  a 
ship  ;  addouber,  to  dress,  set  fitly  to- 
gether, arm  at  ail  points^ — Cot. 

I  .a  dame  s'est  moult  tot  armte 
Et  com  chevalier  adoubit. 

FUk  cc  CoBtas,  vL  agt. 

Cat.  adobnr,  to  repair,  dress  leather,  dress 
or  manure  land  ;  Sp.  adobar^  to  dress  or 
make  anything  up,  cook  meat,  pickle 

Eork,  tan  hides  ;  adobo,  dressn^  of  any 
ind,  as  paint  for  the  face,  pickle,  or 
sauce,  ingredients  for  dressing  leather  ; 
£.  to  dub  cloth,  to  dress  it  with  teasels  ; 
to  dub  a  cock,  to  prepare  it  for  fighting 
by  cutting  off  its  comb  and  wattles ;  dub- 
bing, a  (wessing  of  flour  and  water  used 
by  weavers,  a  mixture  of  tallow  for  dres»> 
ingleather. 

The  origin  is  preserved  in  Sclavtmic. 
Bohcm.  dub^  an  oak,  oakbark,  tan  ;  du* 
biti,  to  tan  ;  Lith.  dub.is,  tan  ;  dobai, 
dobbaif  tanners'  lie.  From  the  image  of 
tanning  leather  the  term  seems  to  have 
been  extended  to  any  kind  of  dressing. 
Dnbioua.  See  Doubt, 
-duoo,  -duoi.— Dtiotila.  Lat  ducot 
ducturn,  to  lead,  draw.  Hence  Induce, 
Conduce,  Deduce,  Kcduc^  Conduct,  &c. 
DttctUe^  what  may  be  drawn  out 
•  Duck.  Du.  duycken,  to  bow  the  head, 
and  especially  to  sink  it  under  water,  to 
dive.  G.  tauchm,  Sw.  dyka,  to  dive ; 
Dav.  ducken,  to  press  down  ;  duck  mth- 
chcn,  to  let  the  head  sink  ;  duckdn^Mumi 
about  with  the  head  sunk. 

The  change  of  the  final  guttural  for  a 
labial  <;ivcs  a  scries  of  parallel  forms,  Du. 
duypcuj  to  stoop  the  head,  go  submiss- 
ively ;  G.  tau/en,  to  baptise ;  E.  dip,  dive. 
Duck,  the  bird,  is  so  called  from  the 
habit  of  diving,  as  Lat  mergus,  from 
mergere.  Du.  duyckcr,  G.  tauch-cnte^ 
Ba\ .  (iui  k-anil,  the  dob-chick. 

Dud.  A  rag  ;  duds^  clothing  »  dod^  a 
rag  of  cloth. — Hal. 

It  to  shown  under  Hater  that  the  term 
for  a  rag  is  commonly  taken  from  the 
image  of  something  hanging  or  shaking 
in  tte  wind.  So  from  Bav.  taiereHy  to 
shi\er.  we  ha\  c  tiitcniian,  a  scarecrow,  a 
figure  dressed  in  shakino;  rags,  E.  /after, 
a  rag ;  from  Swiss  iodcUn,  to  shake,  to 
be  loose,  Mem^  a  ng ;  from  AmAsAv,  to 
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waver,  dangle,  kudel,  a  ragr ;  | 

ler,  to  twinkle, rtW//^,  tatters.  1  n  like  man- 
ner we  pass  from  E.  dodder y  dudder^  to 
tremble,  shiver  (HaL),  to  dod  or  dud^  a 
lag.  And  ms  an  initial  d  and  j  frequently 
interchange,  we  have  w.e.  joudevy  to  chat- 
ter with  cold,  joudsy  rags.  G.  zoU  (pro- 
vincial ly  zode\  a  lock,  rag,  tatter.  '  Hans 
in  sener  sode.^  Hans  in  his  rags. — 
Deutsch.  Mund.  II.  408.  PLD.  ladders 
taddel,  sadder y  rags. — DanneiL 

Zhidgeon.   i.  The  root  of  booB-wood* 

a.  lU-wiU. 

Due.— Duty.  Lat.  debere^  It.  dovere^ 
OFr.  dmvriy  of  which  last  the  participle 
at  one  time  was  probably  deut/,  corre- 
sponding to  It.  dovuto^  tiu^y*  i^ig^t.  equity 
•^FL,  afterwards  centractea  to  «w,  and 
mod.  dMf  due. 

Dug*.  A  teat.  Sw.  dagga^  to  give 
suck.    See  Dairy. 

Duke. — Duchess.  Fr.  duc^  duchesse^ 
from  Lat  dux^  dndt^  a  leader  j  to 
lead. 

DvU.  Ineflfecttve  for  the  purpose  aimed 

at,  wanting;  in  life.  A  dull  edge  is  one 
that  will  not  cut ;  a  dull  understanding^, 
docs  not  readily  apprehend  ;  a  dull  day  is 
wanting  in  light,  the  clement  which  con- 
stitutes its  life  ;  dull  of  sight  or  of  hear- 
ing is  inciifective  in  respect  of  those  facul- 
ties. 

The  sense  may  be  explained  from  the 
figure  of  wandering  or  straying  from  the 
mark.  Du.  dolen,  dwaeleuy  as.  dwolian^ 
to  stray,  to  wander;  PLD.  dwaletty  dxvee- 
len,  twaUtty  to  wander  either  physically 
or  figuratively,  to  err  in  judgment,  act  or 
talk  ibolishly ;  e.  diaL  dwauUt  dwail^t 
to  wander  in  mind,  to  talk  incoherently 
as  one  in  delirium ;  £)u.  dot,  dul^  G.  tolly 
mad,  out  of  006*11  n^nd;  Goth,  dvahy 
foolish  ;  Dan.  dvaly  spiritless,  torpid.  ON. 
dvaliy  N.  and  Dan.  avaU^  Stupor,  trance, 
fainting,  doze,  sleep. 

The  word  seems  a  paralldl  form  widi 
Fr.  /oly  fool,  which  is  connected  in  a 
similar  manner  with  OFr.  folUr,  to  err, 
and,  like  duO,  is  often  applied  to  what 
fails  to  perform  its  apparent  purpose. 
Thus  avoine  folle  is  wild  or  barren  oats. 
Fr.  /eu-/olleL  AS./on-fyr  {Jotiy  fool),  the 
ignis  futtus,  ineffectaaffire  or  fire  with- 
out heat,  corresponds  to  Du.  dwaal  lichty 
the  false  heht  or  wandering  light  Fr. 
Jol-pcrsily  tool's  parsley  (properly  fool- 
par. ih-y)y  corresponds  to  Du.  dollc-ki'n'cl 
(dull  chervil),  false  chervil.  On  the  same 
principle  the  name  of  dolle-besien  is  given 
to  the  poisonoot  berries  of  deadly  nif^t- 
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l%rhaps  the  sense  of  error  nay  be 

traced  at  an  earlier  period  to  the  notion 
of  twisting  or  turning.  Du.  dwaelinge 
in't  waeter,  a  whirlpool, —Kil.  A  mad- 
man is  one  of  perverted  or  twisted  un- 
derstanding. And  so  from  Pl.D.  dzrarSy 
dwaSy  athwart,  oblique,  we  pass  to  Du. 
dwaeSf  foolish,  mad,  uid  Da.  dvas  fof 
liquors),  lifeless,  flat.  Du.  divacs-Ucnty 
synonymous  with  dwaal-lichty  ignis  fa- 
tuus.  Now  as  the  r  of  dwars  is  lost  in 
duuws,  dx'ils,  may  not  dwaclfn  or  dwahtiy 
to  turn,  be  from  Du.  dwarlcn  (in  dwarl- 
ivindy  a  whirlwind),  to  twirl  or  whirl  ?  It 
would  however  render  this  derivation  nn- 
likely  if  dull  was  to  be  identified  with 
Gael  dally  bUnd,  dark  in  colour,  Bret. 
dally  blind,  bhmt. 

Dumb.  G^^daubsy  deaf,  hardened, 
dull  ;  afditubnan,  to  become  obtuse,  to 
grow  dull  ;  afdobnan,  afdumbnatiy  to 
hold  one's  peace ;  dumbSy  dumb  ;  OK. 
dujubiy  dumb,  dark  of  colour  ;  duin- 
bun^r^  thickness  of  the  air,  covered 
weather ;  dmmmay  to  be  stilL  G.  dmmm 
was  formerly  applied  in  general  to 
whatever  was  wanting  in  its  proper  life 
or  activity,  as  to  food  that  lias  lost  its 
savour,  to  a  limb  that  has  lost  its  fe^ng, 
to  the  loss  of  hearing  (Sanders),  but  now 
it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  stupid,  dull  of 
understanding,  while  Hmmm  is  dunib; 
duinpf  what  has  its  energy  compressed, 
kept  down,  confined  ;  dull,  actively  or 
passively  ;  unsavoury.  Du.  dbtHy  deaf, 
blunt,  dull,  stupid;  dom  en  blendy  deaf 
and  blind  ;  domsinnic^h^  mad.—  Kil.  Da. 
duiHy  dumb,  dim,  obscure,  dull,  low  in 
sound,  stupid,  foolish.   Sw.  duMy  stupid ; 

dumb.  Esthon. /WW,  dumb, dark  ; 
tumnuy  dull,  dark,  thick  ;  tuirny  without 
feeling,  benumbed,  unsavoury.  See  Dim, 
Dump,  Deaf,  Dam. 

Dump.— Dumpy. — Dumpling.  Da. 
dial,  dubhety  E.  dial,  dubbyy  dumpy,  short 
and  thick ;  dumfhead  (Whitby  GI.),  a 
tadpole  ;  Du.  dompnetts,  snubnosc,  a 
short  stumpy  nose ;  £.  hutnpty-dumpty. 
a  short  Aide  person  ;  dumpling,  a  round 
ball  of  paste.  The  radical  image  (as  in 
Stub,  Stump)  is  probably  an  impulse 
abruptly  stopped,  whence  Uie  notion  of  a 
short  blunt  projection.  B*  diaL  duby  a 
blow  ;  Sw.  dubb,  a  plug,  peg  ;  E.  dial. 
dumPt  to  knock  heavily,  to  stump  ;  Sw. 
dial,  dotnpay  to  knock,  to  fall  heavfly,  to 
stump  or  tread  heavily  ;  OX.  dinnpa^  Da. 
dompCy  to  plump,  fall  suddenly  to  the 
ground  or  mto  water.  Da.  dial,  duhbey 
to  stop,  to  wait.  *  Dub  e  lidt,'  step  a  bit. 
The  idea  of  something  suddcmiy  stopped 
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•in  its  coarse,  checked  in  its  development 
or  powers,  confined,  lUlnined,  is  figura- 
tively carried  out  in  nttmeroiis  fozins  in- 
dicated under  Dumb. 

XhOBpi  3.  The  application  of  this 
term  to  an  affection  of  the  mind  is  a 
part  of  the  medical  theory  which  attri- 
buted aU  disorders  of  the  frame  to  a  hu- 
mour felling  on  the  part  affected,  and 
regarded  mental  disorders  especially  as 
produced  by  a  vapout  rising  from  Ae 
stomach  hito  the  brain.  Du.  damp, 
damp,  a  vapour ;  domp  int  de  magty 
vapidus  fumus  ex  ventriculo  in  cerebrum 
emmpens. — Btgl.  Hence  E.  dumps,  me- 
lancholy, fixed  sadness.— B.  In  the 
same  sense  was  formerly  used  the  equiva- 
lent vap&ttrsy  from  the  Fr.  w^eitrt,  une 
certaino  maladie  dont  I'eflTet  est  de  fCndre 
melancholique. — Trevoux. 

Dump  was  used  in  a  wenml  tense 
^HMmymous  with  Aum^ttr  tor  the  condi- 
tion of  the  mind  : — 

By  r  ladie  'ch  am  not  very  glad  to  see  her  in 
lliii  iumft    tTsmnwir  fhirtim  I  tt  3  • 

in  this  humour. 

Also  for  an  air  or  strain  of  music,  re- 
garded as  an  inspiration  into  the  brain  of 
the  composer.  In  this  sense  we  meet 
with  the  expression  of '  a  merry  dump*' 

Dun.    Dark  in  colour. 

And  white  things  wmea  dhsns  sod  dmui. 

Ch*  hk  R. 

From  the  notion  of  shutting  up,  covering, 
obscuring.  AS.  sUorran  dunmath^  Stellas 
obscunntar.  Gael  dmn,  to  sirat,  dose ; 
dontty  brown ;  Manx  <lu->n,  to  shut  up, 
close,  darken  ;  doon^  a  fidd|  a  close,  the 
equivalent  of  B.  itntm  and  of  O.  noun,  a 
hedge.  The  connection  between  the 
ideas  of  covering  and  darkness  is  a  very 
natural  one.  Sp.  tapar,  to  stop  up,  hood- 
innlc,  cover  ;  tapetado,  of  a  oaiic  brown 
or  blackish  colour  ;  Ptg.  tapar,  to  stop 
up^  cover,  inclose ;  iaparse^  to  darken, 
grow  daik.—Vieira. 

To  Dun.  To  make  a  droning  sound. 
Dunnyn  in  sownd,  bunda  Dunnynge 
of  sowndc,  bunda,  bombus. — Pr.  Pm. 
Hence  to  dun,  to  demand  a  debt  clamor- 
ously. In  like  manner  from  bum,  a 
humming  sound,  bum-bailijf,  a  bailiiT 
employed  to  dun  for  a  debt,  and  incident- 
ally to  arrest  the  debtor.  Sw.  donn,  (htna, 
to  resound  \  w.  dtun^  a  murmur,  the  bass 
in  music 

Dunce.  The  Scotists,  or  divines  of  the 
school  of  Duns  Scotus,  were  called  Duns- 
mum  or  DuHcemeUf  and  their  teaching 
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Yjbw  would  Aristotle  dsaymdi  speaUng.  and 
a  Duns  mam  woold  niake  twenty  distinctions.— 
Tyndall  in  R.  Here  yon  come  with  your  fine 
and  logical  distinctions,  and  bring  in  the  caiist^s 
essential  and  accidcnt.il  of  marriage,  as  thpugh 
we  were  in  a  school  of  duncery.  and  not  In  a 
discourse  of  pleasure  — Milton  in  Todd. 

Hence  to  dunce  upon,  to  puzzle  upon, 
or  too  nrach  to  beat  the  brains  upon.— 

Cot.  in  V.  mctagraboliser.  WTicn  the 
progress  of  the  Reformation  brought  the 
schoofanen  into  disrepute,  the  name  of 
DuitSy  by  which  their  learning  was  dis- 
tinguished, became  a  term  of  opprobrium, 
and  at  last  was  used  as  synonymous  with 
blockhead. 

They  hate  even  to  death  all  (hem  that  preach 
the  pure  word  of  God,  void  of  all  the  drcs^^es  of 
Dunssf  U-aming  and  mans  (mditions  -  <  "onfuta- 
tion  of  N.  Shaxton,  1546,  in  Todd.  Keroeniber 
ye  not  within  this  twenty  yeates  and  far  Icm^  aad 
yet  dureth  unto  this  day.  the  (rid  baikiiif  cnxfes 
Dmnds  disdpki,  and  Uce  dnft  adied  Soodtts, 
the  children  of  dwkness  rated  agsintt  Gfedc« 
Latin,  and  Hebraw.— Tyndall  In  R. 

Xtatteli.  Duneke  or  hmche,  sonitus, 

strcpitus,  bundum,  bombvis.  Duiichvn  or 
bunchy n,  tundo  ;  dunchinge  or  lunckinge^ 
tuncio,  percussio. — Pr.  Pm.  Dan.  dunase^ 
to  thump.  Lat  iundere.  Let.  dunksch 
represents  the  sound  of  a  blow  with  the 
fist  ;  diinkschkis,  a  blow  with  the  list. 

Dun^.  G.  Jbimg^  diinger,  Sw.  d^fftt, 
dunj:,  muck,  manure.  The  original  mean- 
ing, like  that  of  muck,  seems  to  be  simply 
wet  Dan.  dygge,  dugge,  to  sprinlde  inth 
water  ;  dyg-vuiui,  dyng-iuunf,  wringing 
wet,  as  wet  as  muck  duug,  thorotighly 
wet — Moth.  But  it  may  be  from  iJan. 
dynge,  a  heap.  Comp.  ON.  hruga,  a  heap, 
N.  ruga,  a  lump,  especially  a  lump  of 
dung.  AV/rw^fljacowdung.  InSwabian 
happen,  a  heap,  and  in  children's  language 
hoppe  machiri,  to  do  his  business.— 
Schmid.  Bohcm.  kopec,  heap ;  kopdti^ 
to  heap  op;  kopdna,  tilth,  dirt,  sweepings. 

Dungeon.  —  Donjon.  Originally  the 
princi{Md  building  of  a  district,  or  fortress, 
which  from  its  position  or  stnictnre  had 
the  command  of  the  rest,  from  the  Lat. 
dominio,  domnio  {a^^  domnusiox  dominus)^ 
domgio,  dongeo  (as  Fr.  songer  from  som- 
niare),  donjon.  In  a  diaiter  A.D.  1 179, 
given  by  Muratori,  is  an  agreement  *quod 
de  summitate  Castri  Veteris  quae  Don- 
giofum  appeOator  maedictus  episcopus 
cjusque  succcssorcs  dcbeant  habere  duas 
partes  ipsius  summitatis,  scilicet  ab  uno 
latere  nsque  ad  vineam  episcopi  et  ab  id- 
tero  usque  ad  flumen,'  showing  that  in 
til  is  case  the  dominh  was  mere  open 
ground.  In  general  however  it  was  ap- 
plied to  a  tower  or  othv  work  of  defence. 
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*  Milites  ocyus  consccnso  Doinnione^ 
domo  scilicet  principaii  et  defcnsivi.' — 
Due. 

Desus  le  plus  maistre  dunjom 
£>resoent  k  reialeonCanoa. 

Voujon  in  fortification  is  generally 
taken  for  a  large  tower  or  redoubt  of  a 
fortress,  where  the  garrison  may  retreat 
in  case  of  necessity. — Bailey.  The  name 
of  Dutti^con  has  finally  been  bequeathed 
to  such  an  underground  prison  as  was 
fonneriy  placed  in  the  stniogest  part  of  a 
fortress. 

Duodecimal.    Lat.  duocUcim^  twelve. 

To  Dap.  To  do  up,  as  doff  and  don^ 
to  do  off  and  do  on.  .Swiss  imjkm^  to 
open,  as  a  door  or  a  letter. 

DupA.  Fr.  dupe^  one  who  lets  himself 
be  deceived.  From  dupe,  duppe^  a  hoopoe, 
from  some  tradition  of  the  habits  of  that 
bird  of  which  we  arc  ignorant.  Thus 
from  It  bubbola^  a  hoopoe,  bubbolan 
(portar  via  con  int^anno),  to  cheat — Al- 
tieri,  whence  E.  to  bubble  one.  PoL  dudck^ 
a  hoopoe,  also  a  simpleton,  a  feol.  Wys- 
trychniU  na  dudka,  to  make  a  fool  of  one. 
Bret  houpirik^  a  hoopoe,  also  a  dupe  ; 
houperimy  to  deceive,  to  dupe. — Legon.  • 

Dupucate.    See  Double. 

Duration.  T.at.  (funi/y,  to  hvst,  duru<;, 
bard.  Gr.  ^ijpcif.  l.istinj^^,  enduring.  Turk. 
dttmuUi^  to  continue,  stay,  endure. 

Duaky.    Lifeless,  without  animatioOi 

dim  in  colour,  obscure. 

The  pennonf  tad  ttie  pondt  and  the  poyntes  of 
shields 

Wilhdrawen  his  dcvocion  and  dusktn  his  hert. 

P.  P. 

— they  dull  or  blunt  his  religious  feelings. 

The  ground  stude  barrane,  \Aidderit,  dosk  and 
gray, 

Herbis,  flowris  .Tnd  pors^is  wallowit  away. — D.  V. 

Perhaps  from  dull  throueh  the  forms 
Mdt^  or  dolsk^  dorsky  dosM,  Dan.  dial 
dulsk,  dolsky  dull,  lifeless,  loitering  ;  Sw. 

dial,  dalsk^  lazy,  slow  ;  Dan.  dorsk,  indo- 
lent, slu^sh,  dull,  toipid ;  ON.  doska,  to 
dawdle,  delay. 

Duat.  ON.  dust,  Gael.  thUf  duslach^ 
dust  Du.  donst,  vapour,  down,  flour, 
dust ;  O.  dunst,  vapour,  exhalation,  dust- 
shot.    Sec  Down. 

Dwale.  Deadly  nightshade,  a  plant 
whose  berries  produce  btupefaction  and 
death.  Dan.  dvale,  stupcfactkm  ;  dvale- 
drik,  soporific  ;  dvalc-btrrf  StupdaiCtion- 
berries,  dwale. — See  DuU. 


DYSPEPTIC 

Dwahn.  —  Dwaum.  A  fainting-fit ; 
oiiG.  dualm^  torpor,  inscnsibihty  ;  Du. 
bedwilmiMy  to  become  dizzy,  to  fiunt 

From  Goth.  d7>als,  foolish,  ON.  dvali^ 
Stupor,  fainting,  doze^  as  Da.  dial  duime, 
to  grow  dun,  subside,  slumber,  dosc^ 
from  the  same  root.  Solen  dulmer^  tl»e 
sun  is  obscured  ;  ilden  dulmer,  the  fire 
bums  dull.    See  Dull. 

Dwarf.     AS.  dweorg,  dweork,  OK. 

dvcti^r.   Sw.  dw^,  dW€tff   G.  JWtfTJf, 

To  Dwell.  Dan.  dvale,  torpor,  sus- 
pended life ;  dvale,  to  dwell,  linger, 
loiter.  ON.  difelja^  to  detain,  delay,  to 
stay ;  OSw.  dvaia,  torpor,  delay  ;  dvctlia, 
to  stay,  wait,  tarry  ;  Sw.  dvcrlja^^  to 
dwell ;  MHG.  IwaUfi,  to  be  torpid ;  iweUn^ 
to  Stop,  to  abide,  dwell 

To  Dwindle.  A8.  dwmoHy  PL D.  dwa- 
fit-n  (Bosworth  in  v.  wanian),  to  fade, 
waste  away,  vanish ;  E.  dial.  dwatHf 
dwat/^fUdniy  sickly. — Forby.  Du.  ver^ 
swiinen,  7'erdwtinen,  to  fade,  perish ;  Bav. 
sckweituHf  c.  uhtvindeHf  to  shrink,  waste 
away,  wane.  'Der  mane  wahsit  undo 
s-i'iiiit'  the  moon  waxes  and  wanes. — 
Diutiska  in  Schmeller.  ON.  dvina^  to 
diminish,  to  leave  off ;  Sw.  twina,  to  pine 
away,  languish,  dwindle  ;  Dan.  fviw,  to 
pine  away,  also  to  uhinc  or  whimper.  In 
ihc  last  of  these  wc  probably  touch  the 
origin  of  the  word.  A  languishing  or 
weakly  condition  of  body  is  naturally  ex- 
pressed by  reference  to  the  whining,  pipy 
tone  of  -voice  induced  by  illness.  Thus 
a  person  says  he  is  rather  pipy,  meaning 
poorly.  The  PLD.  has  auakkcn^  to  groan 
or  complain  lUce  a  sicK  person,  whence 
Dan.  dial,  quak,  poorly.  Du.  queksen,  to 
complain,  to  groan,  to  be  poorly. —  Kil. 
In  like  manner  Goth,  cwaiuon,  w.  cwyno, 
to  bewail,  complain,  grieve ;  Pl.D.  quinen^ 
to  complain,  to  be  poorly,  languish,  waste 
away  ;  ON.  queina^  veina^  to  bemoan  one- 
self; AS.  rswMMmr,  flwniMM,  to  mourn, 
faint,  languish. 

To  Dye.   See  To  Die.  2. 

Dyaiunle.— DyiiMty.  Gr.  Upaittct 
the  condition  of  being  able,  power  ;  iwa- 
fucoc,  mighty  ;  ivvaoTtiQ,  one  possessing 
might  or  power  ;  {vyaaniaj  power,  the 
power  of  the  chief  magistrate. 

Dysentery.  Gr.  h^rtyrfpluf  from  tws, 
ill,  and  ivrtpa,  the  entrails. 

Dyspeptic  Gr.  ivavt^fia,  difiiculty  of 
digestion,  3vc,  ill,  and  wintm,  tO  dK» 
food,  or  digest  it 
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E-.    See  Ex-. 

Each.  AS.  (£lCf  PLD.  elk,  Uu.  jtsr- 
Mijdty  OHa  tectwetik  (Kero),  each, 
c%'cry,  from  ever,  nnd  //V,  i^/ulijck, 

like.  For  the  contraction  of  the  final 
wkiek  and  suek  with 
Goth,  hvileiks,  s-  aleiks. 

The  AS.  f?^,  i)w.  a  or  ^,  in  composition, 
OHG.  eo^  G.  y>,  express  universality  or 
continuity  of  existence,  and  may  com- 
monly be  translated  e%>er.  AS.  crghwa^ 
whoever,  every  one ;  aghwanony  every 
whence,  from  all  sides ;  eeghwatfur^ 
{TiTther^  every  of  two,  cither,  each,  Sw, 
ndtf  when ;  enir^  whenever ;  eho^  who- 
ever. j£  so  lattgg  kmm  lifer ^  long  as 
he  lives ;  som  a  gull  joy,  as  it  it  were  all 
gold.— Ihre.  OHO.  to  so  wommo,  when- 
socver. 

Sager.  i.  Fr.  atgrt,  eager,  sharp, 
biting  ;  Lat.  accr,  sharp,  severe,  vdie- 
ment,  ardenL    See  Acid. 

3.  Ejgre,  The  bore  in  certain  riven. 
See  Higre. 

Sagle.    Fr.  aig/^,  I^t.  aquila. 
£ar.    I.  The  organ  of  hearing.  Lat. 
auris,  lidi.  McnCr,  Goth,  amw,  ON.  oyra^ 

G.  ohr. 

2.  A  head  of  com.  Goth,  alis^  OHG. 
tfA/r,  AS.  ffMfV,  ear^  G.  ahre^  Dn.  adere^ 
are. 

To  Ear.  To  plough.  Eryyn  londe^ 
aro. — Pr.  Pm.  AS.  earioH,  Du.  ereHf  er- 
fUHj  Gr.  ap^w,  Lat  4Wisrr,  Co  plough. 

EarL  on.  iari,  princeps,  prorcx,  comes. 
—Gudm.  Gael,  iarjhlath  pronounced 
Mr/rf,  they^ii  and  th  being  suent),  a  de- 
pendant chief,  from  iar^  after,  second  in 
order,  and  7^^,  lord,  prince.  W.  or- 
iwydd,  Cora.  tmnihyVxiA, 

Early,  as.  cer^  before ;  ara^  ancient, 
early  ;  (rrlice,  arlice^  early.  Fris.  nder, 
adcrlik,  aarU^  early.  AS.  adre^  quick, 
immcdiatdy.   ox.  adr^  before. 

To  Earn.  i.  To  get  by  labour.  As 
gain^  from  OFr.  gaagnsr,  to  cultivate  or 
tin,  so  fyf  tarn  seems  to  be  to  reap  the 
fruits  of  one's  labour,  from  Du.  ante, 
erne^  harvest,  amen,  ernen,  to  reap. — 
Kil.  Bav.  antj  arrut^  G.  emie,  harvest ; 
antari^  messor.— Tatian.  Bav.  anuMf 
erarnen,  g'arnert,  to  earn,  to  receive  as 
reward  of  one's  labour.  Goth,  asans, 
harvest :  MMstSf  hued  labourei^  earner. 

t  To  thriU  or  tiemble.  Fnstoneri  to 


tremble,  shiver,  earn  through  cold  or 
fear.  —  Cot.    See  Yearn. 

Eamoat.'  i.  What  is  done  with  a  will, 
with  hearty  endeavour  to  attain  the  end 
aimed  at.  G.,  Du.  erftji.  Du.  ernsUn,  to 
endeavour. — Kil.  as.  gnorn,  desirous, 
eager,  intent ;  geonte,  earnestly.  Herodes 
be/ran  hi  zeonUy  Herod  asked  them  dili- 
gently. Ht  geomor  wolde  sibbe^  he  more 
eamesdy  desired  peace.  Swa  mon  geortu 
est  merg,  as  man  with  his  best  endeavour 
may.  Gcomlic^  geornfulj  diligent,  intent. 
G.  gem^  Du.  ghum^  wiUingly.  K.  girugy 
desirous,  also  diligent  at  woiIe.  Sob 
Yearn. 

*  2.  Money  given  in  hand  to  assure  a , 
bargain.    Lat.  arrhoy  OFr.  arres,  ernes^ 

w.  erti,  ernes.  Gael,  earlas,  Sc.  arlis, 
arlis-penny,  airlc-pcniiy.  The  word  seems 
to  admit  of  explanation  as  cautionHnoney, 
from  Gael,  earal,  provision,  cautiwi ; 
earaias,  precaution,  foresight,  provision. 

Sartk  Coi&i.atriMa,os.jdrd,G.  trie. 
The  Promptorium  has  *erye,  or  earth,* 
agreeing  with  ohg.  sro,  Gr.  1^  in  ipaU, 
to  the  ground. 

Bajrwiip.  An  insect  named  in  most 
European  lanj^agcs  from  hc\n^  supposed 
to  lod^e  itself  in  we  ear.  Fr.  peneoreille^ 
Sw.  bT'tiwA  (maikt  worm,  insect),  o. 
ohren-Jwhlcr,  ohr-iL'iirin,  ^c. 

The  second  part  of  the  word  is  the  AS. 
ivigga,  a  parallel  form  with  wibba^  a 
creeping  thing.  AS.  sceamwMa^  a  dung* 
beetle  ;  k  dial,  oak-web,  a  cockchafer. 
The  two  forms  are  seen  in  Lith.  wabalas 
(identical  with  B.  «Mr«0),  a  beetle,  and 
Esthon.  waggel,  a  worm,  grub,  the  last 
of  which  may  be  compared  with  erri- 
ii'iggle,  a  provincial  name  of  the  earwig, 
and  poll-wiggle^  a  tadpole,  a  creature 
consistin<:^  of  a  lar^'c  poll  or  head,  with- 
out otjicr  body,  and  a  tail.  As  wabalas^ 
wibha,  are  from  the  form  shown  in  K. 
wabble,  G.   waben,   weben,  wibbeln,  so 

"^^S&h  ^^KS^'t  ^'A"^''*  belong  to  the 
panSl^  ibim  waggte^  'if'ggi^y  indicating 
in  like  manner  muldfiuiOttS  movement 
Sec  W  eevil,  Worm. 

Ease.— Easy.  Fr.  aise^  It  asio,  agtOf 
Ptg.  azo,  convenience,  opportunity,  lei* 
sure.  The  Romance  languages  probably 
received  it  from  a  Celtic  source :  GaeL 
adh^  prosperity,  adhais^  tUkass^  leisure, 
eas^  prosperi^ ;  Bret.  ioM^  «t|  conveni- 
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encfe,  ease ;  dieSf  Uifticult,  diesa,  to  in- 
commode; W.  Ankt,  ease,  kmwddy  easy. 

The  same  root  may  be  recognized  in 
Lat.  otium,  leisure,  as.  eaiht  eas)',  gentle 
(whence  OS.  tttteth,  hardl]^,  Mdy  prosper- 
ity, possession,  and  eadig^  happy  (Gael. 
adhnchy  prosperous,  happy),  OM.  audr^ 
wealth,  audugr^  wealthy,  while  aud  in 
composition  signifies  easily  done  ;  aud- 
brotinn,-beygdr^  &c.,  easily  broken,  bent, 
&c.  The  transition  to  the  notion  of 
wealth  b  alio  found  in  It  agiatOy  at  ease, 
also  wealthy,  able  to  live  in  goodpligil^ 
also  (=  Lat.  otiosus)  lazy. — Y\. 

The  fundamental  idea  seems  to  be 
empty,  vacant,  what  affords  room  or 
facility  for  anything  to  take  place,  then 
riches  as  affording  the  most  general  of 
all  fiidlitiea.  on.  m$^y  empty,  void ; 
vttdir  nudum  himnt,  under  the  open  sky ; 
oud'SyHHf  open  to  view,  easily  seen. 
.  ComfMre  also  AS.  tmtUg,  leimrei  ow/^^, 
empty,  vacant ;  Lat  vacuus,  enqtty,  Ft, 
vacant,  empty,  at  leisure. — Cot. 

Sasel.  c.  esely  an  ass  ;  maUrescl^  a 
painter's  easel  or  support  for  the  painting 
at  which  he  works.  On  the  same  prin- 
ciple it  is  called  in  Fr.  chewUet^  a  little 
horse.   See  Pulley. 

•  East.  G.  flj7,  ON.  aust.  The  origin 
of  the  name  seems  preserved  in  Ksthon., 
which  has  ca,  ice,  forming  in  the  ablative 
from  the  ice,  while  the  same  word 
signifies  the  East  wind  ;  pointing  to  the 
N.  of  Europe  for  the  origin  of  the  term, 
trfaere  the  East  is  the  icy  wind.  Idda^  or 
Ea^  North-cast ;  Idda-tuuf,  or  Iddast, 
the  E.  or  N.E.  wind.  In  the  same  lan- 
guage tvessiy  water  ;  wtssf-ktutr  (kMtr  as 
quarter),  the  west  or  wet  quarter  ;  ivessp- 
tuul  (the  wet  wind',  tlie  N.W.  wind. 

On  the  other  hand  Last  is  explained 
from  Lith.  OKnrw,  the  dawn  ;  rnugH,  to 
dawn  ;  Sanscr.  uschdschd  (in  com  p.), 
dawn,  from  the  root  usch,  Lat  urere^ 
itstum,  tp  bora.  Lith.  mmsktAmm',  the 
morning  star;  MtttriHMit,  the  N.N.E. 
wind. 

Xaater.  According  to  Bede  th<;  name 
is  derived  from  a.s.  JCos/ra,  OSw.  Astar- 
gydia,  the  goddess  of  love  (ov.  /7f/,  love), 
whose  festival  was  held  in  the  month  of 
April,  thmoe  called  Eoster-mooath. 

The  reasons  for  doubting  the  authority 
of  Bede  upon  such  a  point  are  verv  slight, 
the  main  ofejectfon  instanoed  by  Adelung 
being  the  unlikelihood  that  the  name  of 
a  P^an  deity  should  be  transferred  to  a 
Christian  feast.  But  the  same  thing 
seems  to  have  taken  place  with  the  term 
Yul^  which  from  draigjiating  the  mid- 


winter feast  of  the  Pagans  was  transferred 
to  the  Christian  feast  of  the  Nativity. 

Eat.    Goth,  ifan,  c.  essm,  UitAMnik 

Eath.— Eaay.    See  Ease, 

Eavea.  as.  e/est^  niaigin,  edge ;  e/i' 
sioM,  to  shave,  to  trim. 

Orcheyarde  and  crbercs  f/ny^f  \\  c\  clone. — P.  P. 
Goth,  ubixvay  OHG.  obisa,  opasa,  Bav. 
obse^di  portico,  hall ;  ODu.  ovese^  Fris. 
ose^  eaves,  as  N.  of  England  latdtgs  for 
evesings.  ON.  vps,  eaves,  upWHbro^^ 
Du.  oos-druiPf  eaves-dropping. 

Ebb.  C  Du.  Mty  the  fiiUing  back  of 
the  tide.  G.  abm^  to  M  od^  to  smk 
See  Evening. 

Bool— I— tie.  Gr.  laiXif<r/a,  an  assem- 
bly of  the  people  summoned  by  the  crier, 
convocation,  chnrch.  From  IcmMh^  to 
call  forth. 

Echo.   'Hxw/  i^x*C*  ft  sound,  noise. 

Eclipse.  Gr.  hXn^lir,  a  defect  or  fail- 
ing in  the  light  of  the  sun  or  moon ; 
IcXffww,  to  leave  off,  to  fiunt,  to  friL 

Economy.  Gr.  olieovoitia,  domestie 
management,  administration,  from  oucor, 
a  house,  family,  goods,  and  rt/M*,  to  dis- 
pense, manage. 

Ecstasy.  Gr.  eramc,  a  setting,  plac- 
ing ;  IfffTamCf  removal  from  its  wonted 
positioiL  of  a  thing ;  supefsednie  cmT  ^ 
me  ntal  functions. 

Eddish, — Eddige.  Commonly  ex- 
plained in  the' sense  of  aftermath,  which 
gives  too  confined  a  signification.  The 
meaning  is  the  pasturage,  eatage,  or  cat- 
able  growth  of  either  grass  or  corn-field. 

Keep  for  stock  is  tolerably  plentiful,  and  the 
fine  spring  weather  will  soon  cn  ate  a  f^ood  ffiftffifr 
in  the  p.xsturcs. — 'Times,'  -Apr.  20,  1857. 

Th.xi  after  the  flax  is  pulled  you  get  more  feed 
that  .lut'itnii  th.iii  friini  (lic  .iftcmi.ith  of  .sveiis 
sown  with  wheat  the  second  year  ;  that  the  im- 
iMnasMAVveblafaied  from  seeds  the  same  year 
they  are  sown,  and  after  the  fLuc  is  pulled,  should 
be  added  to  the  value  of  the  dax. — '  Eoonomist,' 
Feb.  St  t9s^ 

Fris.  ff/cfi,  /•/•/•/ frn,  tn  pasture. 

Eddy.  Commonly  referred  to  an  AS, 
ed-ra,  back-water  (not  preserved  in  the 
extant  remains  of  the  language),  from  td, 
eqtiiv.alcnt  to  the  Lat.  re  in  composition, 
and  e-a,  water.  But  this  plausible  deriva- 
tion is  opposed  by  numerous  Norse  forms 
given  by  Aasen,  /Vz,  t'da,  odo,  udu^  ^i/", 
oak-idOf  bak-wudu^  kring-wudu^  an  eddy, 
back-wmter,  which  leave  little  doubt  that 
the  word  is  simply  the  ON.  j^f<r,  a  whirl- 
pool, from  yd-u  to  boil,  to  rusli  ;  AS.  j'M, 
wave,  flood,  rush  of  water ;  ythian^  to 
fluctuate^  to  overflow. 

Bdg«»  AS.        ON.  <gr»  ^  ^f^^ 
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edge,  Gr.  dc^,  a  point,  edge.  Dii.  e(^{^he, 
an  anele,  edge,  corner ;  G.«»fc«,  a  corner. 

Bdfblti.   Lat  A^ytoeat. 

Bdify.— Edifice.  Lat.  adi/tco,  to  build 
a  house  {aiUs,  a  hotu^ySiaS^,  to  make), 
Fr.  edijier. 

£dit.— MMoo.  Lat  *do^  §diimm^  to 
give  forth  or  out. 

*  SeL  Du.  aaif  ON.  J//.  Explained 
from  Sanscr.  aki^  a  malce,  analogoat  to 
Lat.  anguilla,  an  eel,  from  anq-ui's,  snake, 
or  Gr.  fyytXvc,  eel,  from  ?x«C»  viper. 

To  XfftuM.  Fr.  effacery  Prov.  nfassar^ 
to  xvmove  tlie  fiice,  to  remove  an  mipres- 
sion. 

Bffigy.  Lat  effigies^  an  imaee  ;  Jingo, 
JSciufMy  to  form,  properly  to  motud  in  clay. 

Effort.  Fr,  fjl^rt,  formerly  eJJ^yrs, 
^ors ;  ^efforceTy  to  put  his  force  or 
strength  to  a  thii^. 

Sftw--av«t---Swtw--V«irjk  A  water- 
lizard. 

In  that  abbaye  ne  eotereth  not  no  ilye  ne  tod^ 
ne  ewtes  M  n  '    '  ' 
Mandeville, 

Bgg.     AS.  . 

<^:gs.  Tlie8oaii3ofthefi^nal  j'wasMiiie- 

times  softened  also  in  the  singular,  giving 
OE.  eye,  as  G.  an  egg.  Gr.  Wv,  Lat 
ovutHf  are  radicsiUy  the  same  word. 

TO  Wgg,  OM.  tggf  an  edge  ;  eggia,  to 
sharpen,  or  give  an  edge  to,  anafig.  to 
instigate  or  set  one  on  to  do  anything. 

*  llgrlantlfMi.  Written  by  Chaucer 
^eUUtf*  and  egkntere,  E.  Fris.  egdticre, 
um»m^idmUi*r^ejd€nt€re  {yi\\),  Fr.  aig- 
UmiuTy  Fr.  mgmmmcUr,  aigUntina,  a 
wild  roML  thom-bush.  Dies'  Romance  de- 
rivation from  aiguilla,  aguilhcy  a  needle, 
seems  much  less  probable  than  that  from 
OFr.  egle,  as.  ey^la,  eglt^  a  prick,  thorn, 
splinter.  The  final  element  of  the  word 
is  Du.  tere^  taere^  a  tree,  as  in  appelUref 
mispelteriy  Menterey  neUliere;  giving 
tl>c  signification  of  thorn-tree  or  thorn- 
bush.  From  the  same  source  is  Du. 
egel,  the  prickly  animal,  a  hedgehog. 

Ejgregious.  Lat  4^n|fA»,  chosen  out 
of  the  herd,  excellent;  grt*^  ff^HU*  the 
flock  or  herd. 
X^^rat.  See  Heron. 
Eight.  Sanscr.  astart,  Lith.  asztuni, 
Russ.  osMy  Lat.  octo^  Goth,  ahtau^  G. 
<ukt.  W.  wyth,  Fr.  huit. 

Eithar.  The  AS.  dement  in  com- 
position signifies  ever,  all,  as  aghwa, 
every  who,  whoever ;  aghwcer,  every 
where ;  aghwanoHy  every  whence,  from 
all  sides.  In  like  manner  from  Invather, 
which  of  two,  aghwathery  agthtr,  every 
of  two,  each,  either.  The  particle 
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wns  also  united  with  nouns.  Yif  a  mon 
other  ei  wummon  misseith  ou,  if  any 
man  or  wmmm  missaith  you. — Ancrcn 
Riwle,  124. 

The  particle  corresponds  exactly  to 
Esthon.  t'ggd,  Lap.  ikkej  ikke  ka^  who- 
ever; /X/{v  /(«j,  wherever;  ikkt mi,  what- 
ever ;  Esthon.  igga  uks,  every  one ;  igga 
fdaWf  every  day,  daily  ;  igga,  Fin.  ik&f 
lifetime,  age,  time.    Lap.  nagga,  life 

The  k  of  ika  is  softened  to  a  /  (i.e.  y) 
in  the  genitive  ijan,  leading  us  to  Sanscr. 
a^asy  Gr.  omv,  Lat.  cevum,  Goth,  atvs, 
lifetime,  age.  Fin.  ik&wJky  Esthon.  iggmv^ 
perpetual,  enduring  ;  AS.  fee,  everlasting. 

Eke.— To  Eke,  Goth,  auk,  ON.  og^ 
G.  auchy  also.  Goth.  Mofoif,  Lat  augmrg^ 
Gr.  ahUvm,  to  iQcresM^  show  the  same 
root 

Baatifi.  Fr.  ^a^iqtie,    Tbe  corre- 

sponding  forms  are  not  extant  in  classical 
Lat.  and  Gr.,  but  there  is  no  doubt  the 
word  is  from  Gr.  iXavvu,  iXdouy  to  drive, 
whence  IXdaTijQ,  a  driver. — Etym.  Mag; 
Mod.Gr.  f\a(rri>Cf  flexible; 


spring  as  of  a  lock,  &c. 
■tSow.  AS.  ginkgo,  eUegmy  die  bow 

or  bending  of  the  arm,  from  an  obsolete 
elly  tin  (preserved  in  AS.  elletty  strengtli, 
and  in  E.  ell),  Gr.  iikkwuy  Lat  ulnay  the 
forearm.  So  Pl.D.  kmbog^  the  hending 
of  the  knee,  the  knee. 

Eld,  Eider.    See  Old. 

Elder.  AS.  elUmy  FID.  tUt^rmy  a 
holundt-r,  Jiolfcfrr,  OKG,  holutttar,  hoIdcKy 
the  elder-tree,  from  its  hollow  wood,  the 
final  der,  tar,  signifying  tree,  at  in  AS» 
appaJder,  an  ajjple-tree. 

Electric.    Gr.  'HXirr^,  amber,  the 

f)owcr  of  amber,  when  rubbed,  to  attract 
ight  bodies  being  the  fact  which  first 
called  attention  to  the  electric  force. 

Electuary.  Mid.Lat  eUctuariuniy  bar- 
barously formed  from  Gr.  hdakinm^  a  me- 
dicine which  has  to  be  Ecked;  hdkAypt^ 
to  lick  up. 
Eleemosynary.  Gr.  ^q/ioffwii,  alms. 
Elegrant.  Lat.  el^[ams^  neat,  hand- 
some, delicate. 

Elegy.  Gr.  tXiyo^,  a  song  of  mourn- 
ing, supposed  to  be  derived  nom  1 1  Xiyiw, 
to  cry  woe ! 

Elementw  lat  tUmentum^  a  first 
principle. 

Elevate.  Lat.  eU'oare,  to  lift  up  ; 
IcTHire,  to  lighten,  to  lift  up ;  livU^  light. 
See  Lift. 

Etoven.  AS.  endleofan,  Goth,  ainlify 
eleven  ;  tvalif,  tvaltb,  twelve.  Lith. 
weHoiiAOf  eleven,  dwUikay  twelv^  from 
trtMr,  one,       twob  Tlw  ladical  idea* 
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tity  of  the  second  element  in  the  Goth, 
and  Lith.  fonns  has  been  geneially  ad- 
mitted, in  accordance  with  the  analogy 
of  the  parallel  roots  lip  and  Hk,  in  Gr. 
Xitrwy  Xi/iirai'w,  tu  leave,  Goth,  laibos^ 
itlicSy  aflifnoHy  to  remain ;  and  in  Lat 
Umquire,  lictum^  to  leave,  Lith.  likti,  to 
remain  over.  The  sense  required  for 
this  dement  is  indicated  in  the  Laf».  ex- 
pressions for  the  same  numerals,  akta 
lokke  ttaln,  one  upon  ten,  one  in  excess 
of  ten,  two  in  excess  of  ten,  and  so  on. 
Bnt  tiw  irocd  for  ten  might  easily  be 
left  unexpressed,  as  it  actually  is  in  Fin. 
yxi  toista^  eleven,  literally,  one  in  the 
second  [tenjj.  The  ellipse  is  supplied  in 
the  expression  for  twelfth,  toinen  toista 
kymmgntdy  the  second  in  the  second  ten. 
The  Esthon.  uses  indiffiBreBtfy  the  <^tic 
or  the  complete  expicwioik  iiks  teisty  or 
^iks  teist  kummt'ti,  one  in  tne  second,  or 
one  in  the  second  ten. 

Now  Lith.  fykus  signifies  snrphis,  re- 
mainder ;  QkaSy  what  remains  over,  odd, 
and,  in  comlnnation  with  the  ordinals 
fiiB^  second,  ftc,  it  designates  Hie  mim- 
bers  immediately  following  ten  ;  /■//  ///.m-, 
antras^  &c.,  llkasy  the  first,  second,  &c., 
excess  above  ten,  i.  e.  eleven,  twelve^  and 
so  on.  The  radical  identity  of  rocms 
like  these  with  the  cardinal  series,  tveno- 
lika,  dwilika^  &c.,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  me  other  with  the  verbal  forms  Ukmi, 
likti,  to  remain  over,  palikti,  to  leave 
behind,  cannot  be  doubted  ;  and  having 
thus  traced  the  meaning  of  the  Lith. 
tennination  lika  to  the  idea  of  surplus 
expressed  by  the  root  of  linquere,  we 
have  strong  analogy  for  a  similar  ex- 
planation of  the  tennination  in  Goth. 
ninlif),  ainlif^  and  E.  tln>en,  from  the 
root  of  Gr.  \hkhv^  and  £.  Uavt,  Philolog. 
Trans.  1857,  p.  29. 

Sl£  AS.  alf,  elf,  ON.  alfr,  alji,  a  d^, 
supernatural  oeii^  of  the  Nocthem 
mythology. 

SUmlaiito.  Lat  tlimkimrt.  to  torn 
out  of  doors  {Hmem^  a  threshola),  to  cast 

forth. 

Elixir.  Arab,  el-icsirf  the  philoso- 
pher's stone.  From  Gr.  fiipdv,  Ii^m^, 
properly  a  dry  medicament. — Doay* 

Ell.  The  length  of  a  forearm  ;  the 
forearm  taken  as  a  measure  of  length. 
Gr.  b«xivif,  Lat  k/m,  the  forearm ;  Du. 

eln,  Fr,  aulnCy  an  cll-measurc,  as  cubit, 
a  measure  of  the  same  kind,  from  Lat. 
^Mfwfftbe  foreann. 

EUipsla.— Xl%tiMa.  Gr.  IXXm^^  a 
leaving  out 


EMBARRASS 

Elm.  Lat.  ulmusy  Du.  oltHf  Fr.  orm£f 
IMtneoL  gilm  (yilm). 

Elope.  From  ON.  hlaupa,  Du.  loopen^ 
to  run,  verlooprn,  to  nm  away  from,  N. 
laupast,  to  run  away,  escape  from  home. 

Else.  AS.  elles,  otherwise  ;  el  (in  com- 
position), other,  as  el-ilieodig,  of  another 
people,  foreign ;  elUnd^  a  foreign  land ; 
OFr.  el,  Gr.  AXac,  Lat  alttu^  ottier. 

Emaciate.  Lat.  emaeUart  (iWKfrr, 
leanness),  to  make  lean. 

Emanate.  Lat.  nnanare,  to  issue  or 
flow  firom ;  maiutrey  to  drop,  trickle,  flow. 

Emancipate.  I,at.  manctps  (manu 
capio),  one  who  takes  in  hand,  a  pur- 
diaser,  owner;  maiui^uwt,  ownership, 
property,  a  slave ;  mancipare,  to  give  into 
possession  ;  emandpare,  to  set  free. 

Embargo.  Sp.  embargar,  to  impede, 
restrain,  to  seixe  by  process  of  law,  se- 
quester ;  embargo,  embarrassment,  im- 
pediment, indigestion,  setjuesiration ; 
Prov.  ttubargar,  to  embarrass,  troabl^ 
hinder  ;  embarc,  obstacle,  trouble. 

Diez*  e]q>ianation  through  a  supposed 
iwAaniearey  from  Jiemt,  a  boh  or  oar,  is 
unsatisfactory.  The  Lang,  embragar,  to 
hinder,  Prov.  embregar,  to  clog  or  en- 
tangle, point  to  the  probable  origin  in 
Prov.  rar,  mod,  It  brago,  a  bog,  puddle, 
quagmire.  A  person  sticking  in  the  mud 
before  tlie  days  of  road-making  would 
afford  a  moat  fiuuliar  image  of  nelplcss 
embanassment 

Be  as  tenon  emhrtgats, 

they  hold  you  well  entangled  (emptofa). 

— Raynouard. 

Precisdy  the  same  metaphor  is  seen  in 
Sc.  Inggery,  vc\\xy ;  Idggrrit,  Ix-mired, 
also  encumbered,  impeded.  Also  in  E. 
clog,  to  impede  the  action  of  a  system  by 
stopping  up  the  acting  parts  with  adhe- 
sive matter  ;  Sc.  claggit,  clogged,  loaded 
with  clay  (as.  clag)  \  clagy  encumbrance, 
burden  upon  property,  impediment  in 
the  way  of  the  possessor  arising  from  the 
legal  claim  of  another.  G.  kummer  sig- 
nifies as  well  the  mad  of  the  streets  as 
judicial  seisiu^  airest,  sequestration. — 
Kiittn. 

•  Embarraas.  The  most  obvious 
type  of  hindrance  is  a  Aor  wbidi  stops  tiie 

way  to  anytliiiii^.  Fr.  barrr,  a  bar ; 
^<irr<rx,  exceptions  in  pleading,  hampering 
the  course  dP  one's  opponent ;  oonner 
barres  \  to  stay  the  current  of. — Cot. 
Barra,  stopped,  hindered. — Vocab.  de 
\'aud.  Prov.  bunas,  Sc.  barras,  barrace^ 
a  bar,  barrier.  Ptg.  baraqo,  a  cord, 
halter  for  hanging ;  Sp.  etmaratutr^  Pt^ 
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tmbara^ar,  Yt.  entbarrasur,  to  impede, 
clog,  embarrass. 

.  Embassador.    See  Ambassador. 

Embellish.  Fr.  embelUr^  from  bcl^ 
bciiu^  pleasing  to  sight. 

ExBiwsdayv.  Days  set  apart  for 
fasting  at  the  four  seasons  of  the  year, 
viz.  oa  the  first  Friday  in  every  quarter. 
•~  Addung.  From  Lat  quaiuor  Umpora^ 
the  four  seasons,  whence  o.  quatember^  a 
quarter  of  a  year,  or  a  quarterly  day,  or 
pa>'ment.  Hence  by  further  corruption 
kottember^  Imttmury  P1.D.  tamper^  Sw. 
tamper-dagar,  yw^n  r-dagar,  ember  or 
imber  days.  Quatuor  tempoiay  dye  fron- 
fast,  vier  fronfasten. — Dicf.  Sup.  Em- 
byrday^  fastyng  day. — Palsgr. 

Embers,  as.  awnrian^  N.  eldmyrja 
{iidy  fire),  iiimyrja,    Dan.  msmmt,  Sw. 

moria,  n.  myrja^  glowing  ashes. 

To  Embezzle.  Properly  to  conceal, 
then  to  make  awav  with  property  en- 
trusted to  a  servant  by  his  master. 

*  I  concelc,  I  cmbcsyll  a  thynge,  I  kcpe 
a  thynge  secret — 1  tmbeselLX  hydc  or 
consoyle,  Je  tele.  I  tmbesyll  a'  thynge, 
or  put  it  out  of  the  way,  Je  substrays. 
He  that  embesylleth  a  thyng  intcndeth  to 
steale  it  if  he  can  convoye  it  clcnly.' — 
Palsgr. 

It  cannot  have  anything  to  do  with  OFr. 
b^silUTy  to  overturn,  destroy,  Prov.  becilh, 
destniction,  trouUe. 

Emblem.  Gr.  'n0\tina  (from  jp^aXXw, 
to  put  in),  Lat.  tmbUma,  something  let 
in  to  anoUier,  an  ornament,  and  fig.  an 
ornament  of  discourse.  The  word  is 
curiously  appropriated  in  Fr.  and  E.  to  a 
symbolic  figure  tacked  on  to  some  thought 
or  saying  which  it  is  meant  to  ilhistratc 
and  perfect.  Jtmb/hm,  a  picture  and 
short  posie  expressing  some  particular 
conceit. — Cot. 

To  Emboss.  Fr.  etttbosscr^  to  swell 
or  rise  in  bunches,  knobs  ;  bosst,  a  bunch 
or  knob ;  bosseler^  to  make  a  dUnt  in  a 
vessel  of  metal. 

To  Embrace.  Fr.  enibrasser^  It.  im- 
braceiare^  to  infold  in  one's  arms,  from 
Fr.  bras,  It.  braccia^  the  arms. 

Embrasure.  Fr.  brascr,  to  slope  the 
edge  of  a  stone,  as  masons  do  in  w  indows, 
&c.,  for  the  gaining  of  light ;  ibraser^  em- 
braser,  the  splaying  or  skuing  of  the 
opening  of  a  door  or  window  for  such  a 
purpose  ;  embrtuurit  the  splayed  opening 
of  a  window  or  door,  and  hence  the 
splayed  opening  in  a  parapet  for  a  can- 
iton  to  fire  through. 

The  word  is  unknown  in  Sp.,  or  it 
ought  be  explained  from  abratar,  to  em- 


brace,  the  opening  in  the  wall  being  con- 
sidered as  if  spreading  its  arms  toembrace 
those  in  the  inside. 

Embrocation.  From  Tt.  brnrtr,  Fr. 
broCf  a  jug  or  pipkin.  It.  embrocationt.,  a 
fomenting  or  bucketing  of  the  head  with 
waters  or  other  liquor  falling  upon  it  in 
the  manner  of  rain. — FL 

To  Xmlnniat.  See  Imbrue. 

Emendation.  Lat.  emendare,  to  cor- 
rect, or  remove  blemishes ;  nunda^  a  de- 
fect, blemish. 

Emerald.  Fr.  ^meraudc,  Tt.  sjtieraldOy 
Sp.,  Port,  esm^ralda,  from  LaU  stnarag' 
diis,  Gr.  oiid^yioQ. — Schcler. 

Emery.  Fr.  esfnrril,  enuril^  the  bla^ 
hard  mineral  wherewith  iron-works  are 
furbished,  an  entrody  or  emerill  stone. — 
Cot.  Gr.  oftuptjQ,  -ttocf  Mod.Gr.  einrpiniCf 
cmer\'  ;  n^trpilw,  to  polish  with  emery. 
In  the  Romance  languages  perhaps  the 
word  was  nndentood  as  if  derived  from 
men4s,  pure,  whence  Prov.  mrr,  mier 
esmersy  pure,  fine  ;  esmerar^  to  purify,  re- 
fine. Aissi  coma  la  lima  esmera  e  pura 
lo  fer. — Rayn.  As  the  file  cleanses  and 
purifies  iron,  Limousin  fni^ra,  to  scour 
with  sand ;  Sp.  esuurary  to  poUsh, 
cleanse. 

Emetic.    Gr.  Ifiiu,  to  vomit. 

Emmet. — Ant.  as.  amcty  g.  ameise, 
Henneberg  emettt^  PLD.  eemptty  umke. 
— y\dolim;4.  I'rom  the  proverbial  indus- 
try of  the  animal ;  G.  emsig^  assiduous, 
dUigent  The  as.  ameita,  amtUy  leisure, 
rest,  and  amtig^  vacant,  empty,  idle, 
seem  to  furnish  exactly  the  contrary 
meaning  of  what  is  reouired  for  our  de- 
rivation, but  it  will  be  found  that  leisure 
and  occupation  are  very  constantly  ex- 
pressed by  the  same  word.  Thus  Lat. 
operay  work,  pains,  somedmes  trans- 
lated time,  leisure.  Deest  mihi  operOy  I 
have  no  leisure.  The  possession  of  lei- 
sure is  an  olmotts  condition  for  the  be- 
stowal of  our  attention  on  any  given  ob- 
ject. We  see  the  connection  of  the  two 
ideas  in  Fr.  vaqucr^  to  be  at  leisure,  to 
cxszsit  from wo«king,  also  to  attend,  apply, 
bestow  time  on,  bend  his  study  unto.— 
Cot.  Du.  matte  is  rendered  by  Kilian 
opera,  labor,  and  also  otium,  tempus  va^ 
cuum. 

Emolument.  Lat.  emolunuHtum, 
profit  acquired  through  labour;  meUri^ 

to  exert  oneself. 

Empair.  Fr.  empirer^  to  make  worse  ; 
pisy  Lpirif  Lat  P^joKy  worse. 

ampanob.  To  attach  or  fiuten  upon 

one  the  charge  of  a  criminal  accusation. 
Fr.  tmpcichtr^  etnpicher,  to  hinder,  im- 
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peacliy  pester,  incumber.   Empescher  le 

j^rf,  to  seize  on  a  fief,  the  lord  take  it  into 
his  own  possession. — Cot.  Prov.  empaigf 
lundiance  ;  empachar,  empaytar^  to  hin- 
der. Probably  direct  from  the  Celtic. 
Gael,  hac^  hinder,  restrain  ;  bacaily  an 
obstacle  (whence  Fr.  bacUr^  to  bolt  the 
door)  ;  ON.  bdgi,  difficulty ;  baga^  to 
hinder.  N.  btegja^  to  stop,  to  hinder. 
LaU  repagula^  b^ts,  is  probably  from  the 
same  source.  Bret  bat^hoy  to  confine, 
imprison  ;  badhdn^  to  disconcert,  put  out 
of  countenance,  to  be  compared  with  Sp. 
empachar^  to  embarrass,  confuse,  make 
ashamed. 

Emphasis. — Emphatic.  Gr.  Iftt^an-w, 
to  let  a  thing  be  seen  in ;  tft^ivn,  t/i^ii- 
MTW,  it  is  manifest.  Hence  t/i0a(7ic,  ap- 
pearance in,  significance,  the  force  of 
an  expression.  To  say  a  thing  with  efn- 
pham  is  to  say  it  with  special  signifi- 
cance ;  emphattCy  what  is  ^ken  so  as 
to  have  special  significance. 

Bmpire. — ^Smperor.  Fr.  empirg^  em- 
^reur,  fimn  Lat  imperimm^  im^mraior; 
imperarcy  to  command. 

Smpiria  Gr.  (/tir«^Ncoc,  of  one  who 
acts  on  the  results  of  exponeno^  as  op- 
posed to  the  leadings  of  science.  UfMmfia^ 
ei^enence. 

To  Smploy.  Fi;  employ ir^  It.  impk- 
gmrny  from  Lat;  pUaa^  to  fidd  or  bend, 
^  as  G.  anwenden^  to  employ,  make  use  of, 
from  wendm^  to  turn.  To  turn  to  a  cer- 
tain purpose.   See  Ply. 

Emporium.  Gr.  lurroptov,  a  mart, 
place  of  trade  ;  tftiropo^,  a  traveller,  a 
merchant ;  ift  iropt  Oo/iatj  to  be  on  a  journey, 
to  tafiic,  trade. 

ZSmpty.    See  Fmmct. 

Emulate. — £mulous,  I^it.  (rmu/i/s, 
one  who  seeks  to  equal  or  outdo  a  rival. 

En-,  before  a  labial,  Sm-.  Gr.  iy, 
Lat.      Fr.  in. 

TBnainal,  Fr.  esmtiii,  imail,  amd  or 
enamel. — Cot.  Amtful  for  goldsmiths, 
csmaiL— Palsgr.  It  smalto^  g.  schmelz^ 
schmelZ'glaSy  smalt,  colours  produced  by 
the  meltmg  of  glass  with  a  metallic  oxide. 
G.  schmchen,  to  melt.  It.  stualtarc,  Sp. 
esmaltar^  to  enamel.  Perhaps  the  loss 
of 'the  final  /  in  Fr.  sswudUer  has  arisen 
from  the  influence  of  Du.  vtaclcn^  to 
paint  \  uuuUr  vanglaSf  encaustes ;  ttuul- 
iritf  wmtlie,  encaustum,  enamel ;  tmasl- 
irm^  to  enamel— KiL 

Enchant.  Fr.  enchanter,  from  LaL 
iticanlare,  to  sing  magic  songs. 

Encomium. ^Baoomiast.  Gr.  cw^, 
a  festivity,  festive  procession,  ode  sun;.; 
on  such  an  occasion ;  to  i^Kutfuov  («>o£), 


the  chant  song  on  convoying  a  victor,  m 

laudatory  ode. 

To  Encroach.  Fr.  accrocktr^  to  hook 
on  to,  from  «nv,  a  hook. 

To  Encumber.    See  Comber. 

End.  Goth,  andeu,  Sanscr.  atUa^  end, 
death. 

Endeavour.  To  endeavour  is  to  make 
it  our  duty  to  do  a  thing.  Fr.  sc  mcttre 
en  devoir  de,  se  disposer  a  faire  qudque 
chose: — Gattd. 

W'e  put  him  in  dn'oir  at  all  times  when  he 
miglit  h.^ve  a  leyser,  which  was  but  staitemcle, 
to  tnmslate  diverse  tooks  out  of  French  mtO 
English.— Ames  of  Printing,  cited  by  Hollow  ay. 

To  Endorse.  Fr.  dousser  (Cot.),  en- 
dosser,  to  back  a  bill,  to  give  it  the  sup- 
port of  our  credit  by  writing  our  name  on 
the  back.  Lat  dorsum^  Fr.  tlos,  the 
back. 

To  Bttdow.   From  Lat  dos,  dotis^  Fr. 

dot,  a  marriage  gift ;  doi/^  doiti^  indued 
or  endowed  with  ;  douer,  to  give  a  dowry 
unto. — Cot.  An  internal  ^  or  /  is  fre- 
quently converted  into  a  ir  in  Fr.«  as  It 
-J  id  ova,  OFr.  vedve,  Fr.  veuve,  a  widow. 

Endue.  Often  treated  as  a  conuption 
of  mdmj  but  it  is  sometiotts  ckauri^ 
firom  Lat  tudHere^  to  clothe. 

Thou  kwel  bus. 
ThathMtwidiboCTOf^redphuneithyidf  tnimti. 

F.Q.inR. 

Sometimes  there  may  be  a  confiision  with 

imbue. 

Bnmiy.   Fr.  enttemtf  Lat  iHimiemtf 

from  /;/,  negative,  and  amare,  to  love. 

Energy.  ^  Gr.  ^ipyua,  from  iv  and 
IpyoVf  an  action. 

Engine.  Lat.  ingcnium^  innate  or 
natural  quality,  mental  capacity,  invcn- 

.  lion,  clever  thought ;  It.  tngegnOy  Prov. 
engeimM,  Fr.  im^tty  contrivance,  craft. 
Mieux  vaut  engtn  que  force,  better  be 
wise  than  strong. — Cot.  The  term  was 
then  applied,  like  Gr.  /itrx'*^>  ^"Y 
chanical  contrivance  for  executing  a  pur- 
pose, and  specially  to  machines  of  war. 
See  Artillery. 

To  Engross,  i.  Fr.  grossoyer^  to 
write  fair,  or  in  great  (Fr.  gros)  and  fair 
letters. — Cot.  Opposed  to  the  minute  or 
small  characters  oi  the  original  drau^t 
hence  called  minutes  of  a  proceeding. 
Fr.  grosse,  Du.  gros^  a  notarial  copy. 
Le  notaire  garde  la  mimUe  et  en  ddivre 
la  grosse^  keeps  the  minutes  and  delivers 
the  cngrossccf  copy. — P.  Marin. 

2.  In  the  earlier  period  of  our  history 
the  engrossing  of  commodities  was  re- 
garded as  an  odious  social  offence,  and 

1  was  jealously  gtiarded  against  by  the 
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municipal  law.  The  meaning  of  the 
word  is  explained  by  Blackitone  as  'the 
getting  into  our  possession,  or  buying  up, 
large  quantities  of  corn,  or  other  dead 
victaalt.'  '  I  gnnt,  I  take  or  hepe  up 
thynges  a  great,  Je  engrosse.  This  man 
zrosseth  up  ail  the  market.' — Palsgr. 
Perhaps  also  die  offence  was  wint  was 
considered  an  unfair  cnj^rossino  or  en- 
hancing of  the  price  by  buying  up  what 
would  odwrwise  have  been  brought  to 
market  by  the  producers  themselves.  Fr. 
mgrtssirf  to  greatcn>  increase  colaxgCi 
—Cot. 

To  Enhano«L  From  Lat  ^tUt^  be- 
fore, in  antca,  en  avant,  forwards,  were 
formed  Prov.  auz^  oms,  before,  ettantf 
4iuuUj  IbfwaffdSy  and  thonce  ttuuuay^  to 
pot  forwards,  to  advance,  exalt,  enhance. 

Sni^ma.  Gr.  aiv(v|Mf,  a  dark  saying, 
riddle  ;  aMowuat,  to  ninit  at,  to  speak  in 
riddlc<;. 

Knnui.    Sec  Annoy. 

Bnormoua.  Lat  enormis  {€  and 
Mormay  a  rule),  irregular,  exceeding  pro* 
portion. 

Bnoagh.  Goth,  binauhan^  to  be 
bound,  to  have  it  incumbent  upon  one, 

to  be  lawful  ;  ganauhart,  to  suffice, 
goHohSf  enough,  sufficient ;  ganohjan^  to 
satisfy.  OH.  nogr,  gnogr^  abundant ; 
ncTi^^in,  to  suffice  ;  g.  ^cnug,  Du.  uocg^ 
ggmegt  enough  ;  gtHoegtn^  to  please,  to 
satisfy.—]^ 

Xnaample.  Sp.  enxiemplo  (Ticknor), 
OFr.  eMsamp/e,  from  exempium,  as  Ptg. 
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from  exam^Hf  Sp.  efuayo,  an 
essay,  fiom  txagimm, 

Tre^tut  In  monil  onluniin.i 
Par  le  sampie  qu  il  nus  donna 
Pur  Dus  garir. 
Bcnott,  Vie  de  St  ThOBIi%  1199. 

In  the  HarL  MS.  ensampU. 

Bnaign.  It.  insegna,  Fr.  enseigne,  a 
distinctive  mark,  from  Lat.  insignia^  pi. 
of  iftsi'gne. — Diez.  It  also  sij^nilicd  the 
distinctive  cry  which  was  used  in  battle 
to  encourage  the  troops  on  different 
sides.  Thus  Deus  ate!  God  help!  was 
the  crv  of  Normandy,  while  those  of 
aeveraf  adjacent  provinces  are  mentioned 
by  Bdnoit  in  his  account  of  a  battle  lic- 
tween  the  confederate  princes  and  Duke 
Richard. 

Munjoit  1  cscffeiit  iff  F!nuHci% 

E  Passnvant  I  Tiobaiit  ds  BMl, 
Valie!  orient  tuit  cnfin 
Qucns  Geofrei  e  si  Anjjrvin, 
Banctnin  e  Flamenc,  Anax  I 

Chmn*  Nom.  voL  sl  arj* 

Among  chieft  of  inferior  conse^fnenoe 


the  name  of  each  feudal  lord  was  shouted 
out  to  rally  his  own  band  of  retainers. 

Quant       une  ja  cri<*  Vensei^f  de  Wdsci, 
£,  Glanvilie  chevaliers  !  c,  Kiiilul !  uuia-:>i, 
(MillMl  dS  Uateffle  letevad  le  suen  cri. 

Chron.  Fantosme. 

Than  nytAt  men  her  tmieynytis  cry, 

And  Scottis  men  cr>'  hardcly. 

On  tbaim  I  On  lhaiiu  !  On  thaim  !  they  faile. 

Bruce,  is.  385. 

To  Ensue.    OFr.  enstdr  from  Lat. 

insequif  to  follow  upon. 
BatelL    A  fu-sintplt  is  the  entire 

estate  in  land,  when  a  man  holds  the 
estate  to  him  and  his  heirs  without  any 
contingent  rights  in  any  one  else  not 
claiming  through  him.  An  estate-tail  is 
a  partial  interest,  cut  (Fr.  tail//)  out  of 
the  entire  fee,  when  land  is  given  to  a 
man  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body, 
leaving  a  right  of  re-entry  in  the  original 
owner  on  failure  of  male  descendants  of 
the  tenant  im  taU,  as  be  was  called,  or 
person  to  whom  the  cstatc-tail  \\-\%  given. 
The  entail  of  an  estate  is  dividing  the 
fee  into  successive  estates  for  life^  or  in 
tail,  under  such  oonditioos  as  required 
by  law. 

Enter. — ^Entoanoe.   Fr.  entnr,  Lat. 

iiif>  iire,  to  ^O  in. 

Enterprise.  Fr.  oih  cprise,  from  en- 
treprefuire,  to  undertake,  an  old  form  of 
which,  emprtnin^  gave  our  poetical 

prise. 

To  Sntartain.  Fr.  eniretenir  ffrom 
Lat  teneriy  to  hold),  mutually  to  hold,  to 

hold  in  talk,  to  hold  together.— Cot. 

Enthusiasm.  Gr.  Ivdtt^,  IvBovf,  full 
of  the  (0«og)  god,  inspired,  possessed; 
iv9ovotuZw,  to  be  so  inspired. 

To  Entice.  OFr.  entiser^  enticher^ 
atist-r,  Norman  entincher  (Decorde), 
Bret,  atisa^  to  instigate,  incite.  Satanas 
entichad  David  qu'i!  feist  anumbfcr  ces 
de  Israel— L.  des  Rois 

Mtdt  TmHt$,  mult  ragnlDoas. 

R'lioiT,  Chron.  Norm.  %,  194. 
Ses  gen&  r  anioiicste  e  atist 
Li  mob^Ib.  3.  905. 

Fr.  attiseTy  to  kindle,  to  stir  the  fire; 
attiu^uerelUt  a  stirrer-up  of  quarrels. 

The  origin  is  the  hissing  sound  by 
which  dogs  are  incited  in  setting  them 
on  to  fight  with  each  other  or  to  attack 
another  animaL  These  sounds  are  re- 
presented in  E-  by  the  letters  ss  !  st .'  ts  f 
oeing  doubtless  imitations  of  the  angry 
sounds  of  a  quarrelling  dog.  In  other 
languages  they  are  more  distinctly  arti- 
culated. Fin.  has/  /las !  cry  used  in 
settmg  on  dogs  ;  hasiitaa.  Esthon.  assa- 
AniMy  to  set  them  00.  Lap.Afff/iw/ 
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.Serv.  psh  /  crv  io  drive  out  dogs ;  Lap. 
hasiuMf  kasioUtf  koisaiei^  to  set  dogs 
on  to  attack ;  haste/,  hosteiy  to  provoke, 
challenge,  incite.  Pl.D.  //m,  cry  used 
in  setting  on  dogs  ;  hissen^  to  set  thcni 
on,  to  drive  by  the  aid  of  dogs  ;  di- 
schaop  htsscn,  to  drive  sheep. — Danneil. 
Du.  hisseHt  hisschtn^  hitsen^  hussen^  to 
hiss,  to  set  on  dogs,  to  instigate,  kindle, 
inflame.— Kil.  G.  hit=cn^  anhetzett,  to 
set  on  dogs,  to  irritate,  incite ;  hitse^ 
rage,  heat  At  other  times  a  /  is  taken 
as  the  initial  of  the  imitative  syllable, 
giving  G.  zischeti,  I'l  l),  iisst-n,  E.  dial. 
tiss.  to  hiss.  7'o  tUc  is  used  in  Pem- 
broKeslure,  as  PLD.  kissen^  for  the  em- 
ployment of  a  dog  in  driving  another 
animal ;  to  tU*  a  dog  at  a  pig ;  to  tice 
the  pig  out  of  the  garaen,  to  set  a  dog  at 
it  to  drive  it  out,  as  PLD.  de  swine  uut 
dcm  have  hissen.  Hence  probably  the 
simple  form  to  /ia\  in  the  sense  of  in- 
citing, alluring,  was  already  current  in 
the  language  before  the  importation  of 
the  Fr.  entiser.  Compare  Sw.  tussa^  to 
set  on  dogs,  to  set  people  by  the  ears. 

The  It.  has  forms  corrcsi)onding  both 
to  hiss  and  tiss.  The  cry  used  in  setting 
on  d(^  is  Mw/  at  Florence,  and  uzs ! 
at  Momna,  whence  iszare  and  uzsare  il 
cane  (corresponding  to  G.  hetsen),  to  set 
on  a  do^  (Muratori,  Diss.  35) ;  izza  (cor- 
responding to  o.  kitze)y  anger,  contest ; 
adizznrg,  aissare,  to  hiss,  set  on  dogs, 
provoke  to  anger ;  tiszare^  to  egg  on, 
provoke,  to  stir  the  feat ;  Hmwo^  Huone^  a 
nre-brand  ;  stizzare,  -ire,  to  provoke, 
enrage,  stir  the  fire ;  stizza,  an;;er ;  stizzo, 
a  fire-brand.  W'alach.  atzitzd^  to  set 
on,  incite,  fiadl  into  a  passion,  Idndle  iire. 

In  accordance  with  the  foregoing  anal- 
ogies it  is  impossible  either  to  separate 
It  iMwarty  uzaarey  from  HMgarHf  attiaxare, 
or  to  doubt  that  the  common  origin  of 
all  is  the  hissing  on  of  a  dog  against 
another  animsL  The  idoi  of  provoking 
to  anger  then  must  be  taken  as  the 
original  image,  and  that  of  stirring  the 
fire  as  a  figurative  application,  directly 
contrary  to  what  we  should  have  ex- 
pected ;  and  we  find  the  explanation  of 
Lat.  tiiio^  to  which  we  have  no  clue  in 
the  ancient  language,  in  the  It  itewv, 
Fr.  attisct,  comniDiily  regarded  IS  de- 
rivatives from  the  Latin  noun. 

Entire.  It.  intero^  Fr.  cnticr^  from 
Lat  wieger^  whole,  vntouclied. 

Entity.  Fr.  entiU^  firom  Lat  etu^  pr. 
pcpL  of  esse,  to  be. 

Sntoxnology.    Gr.  {yrofu^  insects; 


ENVY 

from  being  divided  into  several  section*  ; 

TtyLV^a,  TtTOfui,  to  cut. 

Entrails.  Fr.e»trai//es,'Proy,iHinUur^9 

OFr.  t-tttraipte,  from  Lat.  interanea,  the 
inwards  or  mtestmes,  the  inward  parts  of 
the  body. 

Entreat.  From  Lat.  frai-fnr,\  to 
handle,  Fr.  traicter^  to  meddle  with,  to 
discoorse,  debate,  or  make  mention  of.— 
Cot. 

To  Enure.  From  Fr.  heur,  hap,  for- 
tune^ chance,  was  formed  E.  un^  fortune^ 
destiny,  the  eiqMiienoe  of  good  or  eWL 

Now  late  hire  come,  and  liche  as  God  yaw  1 


For  jrott  diycwetb^  taketh  your  avepture. 

udgStB;  COflCCtfld  ftoBB  Hal* 

And  nane  suld  diirll  with  him  hot  thai 
TImU  wald  stand  with  him  to  the  end. 
And  take  die  arv  that  God  wald  send. 

Bruce,  viii.  405. 

Hence  to  have  in  ure,  to  put  in  ure,  or  to 
enure ^  is  to  experience,  to  practise,  to  take 
eflfect* 

Salomon 

TcUith  a  talc — whether  in  dctlc  done 
Or  mckrly  feined  to  our  instrurcion 
Let  ckrkes  determine,  tmt  this  1  am  sure 
Moebe  like  what  I  myself  Atftw  hod  im  wrv. 

Chaucer,  Rem.  Lovc^  158. 

He  gan  that  lady  strongly  to  appeal 
Of  nanr  hdiaoos  ccIbms  nr  her  inured. 

F.  Q.  in  A. 

Ittured  to  arms,  practised  in  arms.  To 
enure  to  the  advantage  of  some  one,  in 
legal  htngui^,  is  to  tsuce  eflect  to  his  ad- 
vantage. 

The  Fr.  heur  is  not  to  be  confounded 
witii  htufty  hour,  roonient,  bein^  derived 

(as  conclusively  established  by  Diez)  froos 
Lat.  augurium,  Ptg.  agouro,  Prov.  augw\ 
agur.  Cat  ahuir^  augury,  omen  ;  whence 
Prov.  bon&ur^  mal&ury  good,  evil  forttue ; 
It.  sciagurato,  sciaurato  (exaugtiratus), 
iU-omened,  unlucky;  sdagura^  sdaurhf 
in  fortune^  disaster ;  OFr.  mmmwviSi^  foi^ 
tunate. 

To  Envelop.  It  inviluppare^  Fr.  en- 
velopper^  the  equivalent  of  B.  wro^^  wlap^ 

L'enfant  /•'fr'.'/i^«BdnipsepsiwttcoIacra- 

pia. — Rayn. 
And  tohelMn  her  lliste  borun  sooe  and  wlaf' 
fidcV\m\Bi  dotbes  aad  hgrda  him  ia  a  aaooha^ 

Wichfr 

See  Lap. 

EaTinm.  Fr.  tmdron^  around,  from 

virer,  to  veer,  turn  round,  whirl  about. 

Snvoy.  Fr.  envoyer,  to  send.  See 
Convoy. 

Envy,  Lat.  invidia.  It.  invidia,  in- 
veggiOf  Cat.  tnveja,  Prov.  emwia^  Fr. 
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envi^.    fnviderf,  to 
lo  look  askance  at. 

Sp-,  Zph-,  Epi-.   In  compoands  of 

Gr.  extraction,  the  prep.  upon. 

Spaulet.  Dim.  from  Fr.  espauU^ 
^tutU^  Prov.  espatia^  Sp.  espauUiy  It. 
sftjUa,  the  shoulder,  from  Lat.  spa/hu/a, 
aim.  of  Lat.  spatlut^  Gr.  9wa^^^  a  blade, 
kno4  fin  instnuncnl. 

Ephemeral.  V,x.  r/^ipa,  a  d»y,  l^<|i»nc, 
dulv,  laating  only  a  day. 

l|pto.  Gr.  firoc,  a  word,  saying,  a 
vmo  or  line  of  poetry ;  rk  lir%  heroic 
poetry,  as  opposed  to  fiiXij,  lyric  poctrv-. 

Bpicure.  —  Spicuxean.  From  the 
•ftme  of  the  Greek  philosopher  Epicunis. 

Epilepsy.  Gr.  iviXrjipia,  a  setnire, 
from  Xcu^ywi  to  seize,  take. 

^Ipiniij.  Gr.  Ifrl^oMM,  manilesta- 

IIm  ;  faivtj,  to  make  to  appear  ;  ra  iirt- 
tbe  festival  of  the  Epiphany  or 
of  Christ  to  the  GentOet. 
-BplfloopaL  See  Bi- 
shop. 

SpioodA.  Gr.  ItmvUiov,  something 
coming  ki  upon ;  JMoe,  an  tucomiiig  or 

arrival. 

Epistle.    See  Apostle. 

J|pilii>h.    Gr.  iwtrafmm,  something 

written  on  (mfo^)  a  tomb. 

Epithet.  Gr.  iirtitro(,  composed,  added 
over  and  above,  from  rf^mUf  to  put 

Epitome.  Gr.  J«ra|H^  a  cnttliig  short ; 
ri/um,  to  cut 

^^PjiMh.  Gr.  Iwojc^t  9.  cessation,  pause, 
stop  in  tlic  reckoning  of  time,  point  where 
one  period  ends  and  another  b^ins; 
lidEvw,  to  hold  back,  stop,  checic 

Equal.  —  Equable.  —  Equator.  — 
Equity. — Equi-.  Lat.  (rquus,  even,  level, 
thence  alike  in  every  part,  not  raised  one 
another,  just,  right.  jEfuUaSj 
ity,  symmetry,  equity,  justice. 
,  to  make  even,  to  make  equal. 

From  Fr.  icurie^  stables. 
d^$$atrie,  a  querry  in  a  prince's 
the  gentleman  of  a  lord's  horse. 
From  OHO.  seur^  satra,  iciura^  a 
pent-house,  out-house,  barn,  hut,  must  be 
ei^iaiaed  Mid. Lat.  scura^  scuria,  Frov. 
stemrm^escuria,  Fr.  dcttru,  barn,  stables  ; 
G.  scfuu^ryScheur^,  pent-house,  loft,  barn  ; 
Walach.  schuri^  a  barn.  The  form 
jyaMTTT  corresponds  with  Mid.Lat.  scura- 
rmSf  Walach.  sektunriu,  the  officer  in 
charter  of  the  barn  or  stables. 

Equestrian.  Lat.  equesitr^  equesiris, 
pertaining  to  a  horseman. 

Equilibrium.    LaL  OftuUMMM,  from 
iidrOf  a  balance. 
V»  Siiuip.  Fr.  iqu^er^  to  attir^  pro- 
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vide  with  necessary  furniture,  set  in  army 
by  full  provision  for  a  service — Cot, 
FVom  ON.  skipa,  to  arrange,  as.  sett^mm^ 
ftcyppan,  to  forrn,  O.  SCkafftHy  to  craoM^ 
provide,  funiish. 

Era.  Lat  am,  pL  of  Inatt.  wm 
used  in  the  sense  of  money,  and  thence 
applied  to  the  separate  headings  or  itr^ns 
of  an  account  tu,  inquam,  soles, 

cum  rationem  e  dispcnsatorc  accipis,  si 
ara  singula  probasti,  summam,  quae  ex 
his  contecta  sit,  non  probare? — Ctc.  in 
Face.  In  later  Lat.  the  casting  of  ac- 
counts seems  to  have  been  taken  as  the 
type  of  computation  or  numbering  in 
general,  and  ara  (converted  into  a  Umu 
singular)  was  transferred  from  the  items 
of  an  account  to  the  separate  headings  of 
any  enumeration  or  the  numerical  refer- 
ence by  which  they  were  marked,  and 
was  elliptically  used  in  the  sense  of  num- 
bering or  computation.  The  ViitoodUe 
laws  are  cited  by  liber,  titulus,  ana  ctr.a. 
Faustus  Reiensis  (ob.  A.D.  480)  says, 
Sioer  ntmierus  dicitur  quia  txeoenti  in 
ctrd  sive  supputaHone  signum  criKis,  &c 
And  again,  Per  cntcis  cnim  signum  et 
per  sacrum  jesu  nonien  apud  Graecos 
hera  utriusque  supputationis  impriflrilur. 
—  Due.  Per  singulos  Evangclista*?  nu- 
merus  quidem  capitulis  ai^ixus  adjacct, 
quibus  numeris  subdita  est  am  quadam 
minio  notata  (a  numerical  reference  ifT 
red  ink)  quae  indicat  in  ^uoto  canone 
positus  sit  numenis  cut  subjecta  est  Ma  : 
V.  g.  si  est  aera  prima,  in  primo  canone.— 
Isidor .  in  Due.  H  ilderic  has  ara  durum 
for  nmmeri  diermm,  where  it  is  to  be  fe> 
gretted  that  Due  lias  not  cited  the  pas- 
sage at  large.  The  word  is  now  under- 
sto<>d  in  the  sense  of  a  numbering  or 
reckonin:^  of  years  from  a  date  to  be 
gathered  from  the  context  Thus  the 
Christian  era  is  the  reckoning  of  years 
from  the  bii6l  of  Christ ;  the  era  of  Au- 
gustus (according  to  Isidore)  from  his 
hrst  laying  of  the  tribute.  j£r»  singu- 
lorum  annorum  constttuta  est  a  Caesaiu 
Augusto  quando  primum  oensua  Ci^git 
— Orig.  V.  36. 

aray— Itarti.  Golk  «£r,  eaily;  AS. 
irr,  a-rog^  caily,  belbie^  first,  heretofore  ; 
Du.  <r/r,  before,  sooner ;  G.  eA€,  efur^ 
eheste^  before,  SQpnest ;  erste^  first 

To  Err. — Jkror.  Lat  errare^  o.  irrm^ 
to  wander.  <);o  astray  ;  irre,  astray.  Fin. 
eri,  separate,  apart ;  eri-laiiun^  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature  ;  ero^  departure,  sepMration  ; 
ero-kirja,  a  writing  of  divorce  ;  erhetys, 
error,  sin ;  erhittya^  erktilla^  to  err,  to 
wander ;  trk^t^  wrong  way,  waatetaf  \ 
19 
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erh-maa  {/naa,  land\  a  remote  or  desert 
jaiace,  wilderness,  Gr.  ipnt^f.  Esthon. 

separate,  awa^.    Lap.  trif,  away, 
to  anotmrr  places  Lah.  im,  to  iqMuate, 
!  go  asunder. 

XrjrsipelM.  Gr.  lpMf««Xar»  St  An- 
I  thony's  fire,  commonly  derived  from 
'   ipvBpoc,  red,  and  rrtXka,  skin. — Lidd. 

Baoape.   Immediately  from  Fn^-jfAa/- 
I  p^r  (Picard.  escaper)^  to  shift  away,  scape, 
to  slip  out  of. -Cot.    Diez  resolves  the 
It*  sca^are  into  cxcappare^  to  slip  out  of 
mBe  {cappd^  in  the  htinry  ca  flight ; 
and  the  synonymous  scampare  into  ex- 
I  Ciimp<w€^  to  quit  the  field  (fiunpus).  The 
separalte  Of  th«  two  Idnnt  is  idioUy 
unnecessary.    The  radical  idea  it  nmply 
that  of  slippintj  away. 

Myght  iic  lidf  slyp^d  to  be  unslayn. 

Sir  Gawaine.  1858. 

might  he  have  escaped  being  slairu  The 
two  senses  are  united  in  Walach.  scapd^ 
to  IM  al^,  to  dip,  to  fall,  lall  into  emr, 

also  to  slip  away,  escape  ;  and  in  Du. 

I,  identical  witli  It.  scampare,  to 
tide,  slip,  graie,  escape,  fall  ; 
slippery,  schampelen,  to  slip, 
to  stumble. — Kil.  The  train  of  thought 
aaems  to  be  a  ciuick  unimpeded  move- 
aant,  a  glance  along  the  surfiui^  avoid- 
ance of  resistance  or  restraint.  ^-ysj^fP, 
Gael.  sgiiU>f  snatch,  start ;  £.  sAiP,  Uj^ht 
rapid  movement,  to  pass  over,  avtud; 
Sc.  sJti^,  skift,  to  move  lightly  and 
smoothly  along,  to  skim  ;  to  scheyff,  to 
escape. — Jam.  It.  tchippire^  to  escape. 
—  Altieri.  Du.  schuyffen^  sckuyffeUn, 
schuyvtn,  to  slip,  to  shove,  to  fly  ;  schuif- 
knoop,  a  slip-knot ;  he  ging  schuwen,  he 
escaped. 

Escheat.  From  Lat.  cadcre,  to  fall, 
arose  i'rov.  caer^  OFr.  c/uuir^  cluoir^ 
4Mr^  moMtf  to  nU,  to  happen  ;  chaeit^ 
chaety  fallen  (Chron.  Nonn.)  ;  cheite^ 
fall ;  uck^ete,  escheoite^  escheate^  succes- 
aion,  heritage,  the  falling  in  of  a  property, 
espmally  that  to  the  lord  of  the  fee,  for 
want  of  heirs  or  for  misfeasance  of  the 

Fr.  «ietrwr,  to  avoid,  bend 
from  ;  esquwer,  to  shun,  avoid,  shift 
away,  slip  aside. — Cot.  It.  schi/aty^ 
JMlMMM%to  avoid,  to  parry  a  blow.  Sw. 

sk,-f,  Dlin.  skievfy  oblique  ;  skin/ey  to 
slant,  dope,  swerve.  The  primitive 
image,  as  in  escape^  is  slipping  aside, 
sliding  over  a  surface  instead  of  striking 
it  direct.  O.  schiebtn,  to  shove  or  push 
along  a  surface,  j/VtA  schifbcn,  io  slip  side- 
become  awry  ;  Du.  schuyffen^ 
to  alip^  pusK  fonranlsy  to 


ESPLANADE 

escape  ;  schtii/,  a  sliding  shutter  < 
&c   See  Escape. 

a  guide,  convoy,  direction.;  scofgcre^ 
scorto  or  scorgiulo^  to  discern,  poceiva 
also  to  lead  or  (meet  tnitab~««L'  w9 
plained  by  Diez  from  Lat  Al'iW>»4|W^ 
as  accorgere,  to  perceive,  from  etd-oprru 
^er€y  but  until  it  is  sliown  how  the  mcan- 
11^  of  scorgere  is  evolved  out  of  that  of 
corrigere  there  is  little  fsiaed  tagr  Mch  * 
derivation.  | 

Waoiqll.  ¥lwiffuiw.  We  mil.  Vir. 
croue,  a  scrowl,  register-roll  of  expenses, 
written  warrant,  ok. — Cot.  on.  skrd^ 
Sw.  jM^  a  short  writing  ;  gildakH.  the 
rules  of  a  corporation.  PLD.  KHrat^ 
schraa^  by-laws  ;  schrage,  a  written  ordi- 
nance, formula  of  an  oath,  placard. — 
Brem.  Wtb.  The  original  meaning  is 
doubtless  a  slip  or  shred  of  p.irchment. 
PLD.  schratUn^  schra^n^  to  shred ;  Du* 
tdkroodey  sckrcyey  segmen,  pars  alMdHi^ 
pa.i^clla.  segmen   chaitMeum,  Maie|' 


Ang.  sckrow€, — KiL 
Sbcalanli 


is  to  be  eaten,  food,  firom  I 
Escutcheon.    OFr.  escusson^z  sma!l 

shield,  a  coat  of  arms ;  €scu,  U.  umda^ 

Lat  seuiitmt  a  ahieid. 
EsophagWL    Gr.  ofcro^yoc,  from  an 

obsolete  oI<tw,  prescr^-cd  in  oierw,  future  of 
to  bear,  and  fayuv,  to  eat  But 

this  is  the  only  Inshmce  in  which  rff»> 

appears  in  comp. 

Esoteric.  Lat.  esotericux,  from  Cr. 
f«rw,  within,  the  comparative  of  which 
would  be  Mn^. 

Espalier.  Originally  applied  to  trees 
or  plants  trained  with  their  backs  to  a 
wall  or  trellis,  from  It.  spalla,  Sp.  espaida^ 
shoulder.  In  English  gardening  eanfiMtt 
to  trees  trained  against  stakes  or  paling, 
perhaps  from  the  influence  of  an  acci- 
dental resemblance  in  the  naaw  to  & 
paling,  Sp.  espaldar^  place  where  one 
puts  his  back  to  rest  against,  piece  of 
tapestry  against  which  me  bus  of  the 
duur  rests,  espalier  in  gardens ;  npal* 
dera,  wall-trees.  1 1.  spii/liera,  any  place 
or  thing  to  lean  against  with  one's 
shoulders,  any  hedgerow  of  trec%  prieeit 
ivy,  vines,  or  any  verdure  growing  up 
against  any  wall. —  Fl.  Fr.  a^litr^ 
fnitt'^rees  trained  against  a  wal^  cither 
by  nailing,  or  by  a  finMnewoiic  m  hMht 
or  stakes. — Trevoux. 

Esplanade.    Fr.  esplanade^  a  planing 
of  ways,  by  gruMMOg  op  trees 
moving  all  other  encnmbnuiotf. 
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ESQUIRE 

ptmuty  to  levd  or  lay  am  with  the 

ground. — Cot. 

Esquire.  It  scudUro^  Fr.  ticuyer 
^yroperly  a  shield-bearer,  Lat  seuitim,  a 
shield),  an  squire  or  sauire,  who  at- 
tended on  a  knight  and  bore  his  lance 
and  shield. 

■sMTl  See  Aasait 

Essay.    See  Assay. 

Essence.  Lat.  esstntia^  the  being  of 
a  thing,  from  esse,  to  be. 

•  Bssoin.  Fr.  ensoij^ne,  essoin,  a  law- 
ful excuse  for  an  absent,  or  good  cause 
of  discharge  for  an  impotent,  person. — 
Cot. 

The  original  meaning  of  Fr.  eftsoitpt, 
essoign^  Mid. Lat.  cxontum^  is  occupation, 
builiieas,  need,  tiien  such  need  as  eiKtttes 
a  man  firom  other  avocations,  analogous 
to  O.  mAme/u.  a  necessanr  thing,  also  a 
good  and  lawlnl  excuse  before  a  toibonaL 
— Kiittn.  OSax.  sunnea,  need,  business ; 
Prov.  sottAy  Fr.  som^  care,  industry,  la- 
bour, pains. — Cot.  WalL  sifgyt,  occupa- 
tion, business;  Fr.  iaogtu,  bnsfawis; 
bt'soin,  need,  want. 

Ssteexn. — Estimate.  Lat.  astimare, 
to  value,  assess. 

^Estoppel.  A  legal  impediment.  Iden- 
tical widi  stoppU^  stopper ;  OFr.  tstouptr^ 
to  st(^ 

UstOTurs  Supply  of  needful  wood 
for  repairs,  fuel,  &c.  OFr.  estoveir, 
tsiovoir^  to  be  needful.  Grisons  stuver, 
sUvair  (sa  mMtstm\  to  have  need. 
Diez  suggests  an  origin  from LaL  JiMSfT/, 
which  is  not  satisfactory. 

Estre.  Esirtf  state,  condition,  place. 
Ft.  €tin^  %,  a.  from       to  be; 

What  .shall  I  tcM  unto  Silvp'itre, 
Or  of  your  oame  or  ol  your  estrt, 

QoMrialUL 

Sdd  the  totlifr  to  Jsk.  §CK  IfaOtt  kaowirt  batter 

than  I 

KBitblbestris  of  this  hnuso.  go  up  thyself  anH  spy. 
Chaucer,  Pardooer  and  'I'apster,  555. 

Li  vilains  cui  li  rsfres  fu,  to  whom  the 
place  belonged. — Fab.  et  Contes,  3,  118. 

Brtnnilw  Lat  tjetrtuium^  the  copy  of 
any  original  writing,  but  especially  of 
fines  set  down  in  the  rolls  of  a  court,  to 
be  levied  of  any  man  for  his  offence. — B. 
Therecognisances  are  said  to  be  estreated 
when  the  officer  is  directed  to  take  out 
such  a  copy  for  the  purpose  of  levying 
theasuNmt. 

To  Etoh.  To  engrave  hy  corrosion  ; 
G.  diMin,  to  catiie  to  eal^  to  feed,  corrode, 
etch. 

MtnaL  Lat  mUnmt^  from  mmm^ 
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lifetime,  life,  ag^  nide6aSte  daration. 

See  Ever. 

£th«r.— JithoreaL  Gr.  alB^  the  air, 
the  sky  or  heavens ;  oMmf,  to  hght  up, 
burn,  blaze. 

£thic.  Gr.  fjOubQ,  having  to  do  with 
morals  ;  ijdoc,  an  accustomed  seat,  the 
hamts  of  animals,  abodes  of  men,  cti^ 
tom,  usage,  habits  and  manners  of  men. 
Considered  by  Liddell  as  a  modification 
of  Mbcv  CQStom,  nsage^  manners,  from 
f0w,  to  be  wont. 

Stiq^uette.  Fr.  dtiqtutte^  originally  a 
tidaet  mdicating  a  certain  reference  to 
the  object  to  which  it  is  affixed,  then  ap- 
plied to  certain  regulations  as  to  bc- 
ha\'iour,  dress,  (ic,  to  be  observed  by 
part  icular  persons  OB  partiodar  occasions. 
Sec  Ticket. 

Stymology. — BIymon.  Gr.  frv/Mc, 
true;     fimfwr,  the  tiue  origin  of  a  word. 

Eu-.  In  words  derived  from  Cr,  is 
the  adv.  id,  well,  much  used  in  comp., 
when  it  implies  goodness,  abandance, 
easiness. 

Eucharist.  Gr.  ivx'^pinria,  thankful- 
ness, giving  of  thanks  ;  good-will, 

thanks. 

Eunuoh.  Gr.  f£>yo>'xoc,  a  castrated 
man,  on  account  of  their  employment  as 
guardians  of  the  women  hi  an  Eastern 
household,  from  i^v^,  the  bed,  and  t/jgt^ 
to  keep,  have  the  care  of. 

Eupheiniam.  Gr.  ti^t]futTfioc,  from  tt 
and  ^»7/n',  to  speak. 

Evangelist. — Evangpelic.  Lat.  er^an- 
ge/iumf  Gr.  tvayyiktovf  happy  tidings, 
nrom  si  and  dyrMtCy  *  mcsieiigm,  mes- 
sage. 

Even.  G.  e^n,  Du.  even^  effen^  ON. 
jafn^  equal,  plain,  level ;  JafrutHy  Jam- 
nan,  continually,  always.  Lat.  a-quits, 
even  j  aquor,  the  level  surface  of  the  sea. 

Sv^ndxlg.  DiL  avuul,  o.  abindi  the 
sinking  of  the  day.  Swiss  aben,  to  fall 
off,  decrease,  fail  ;  from  G.  ah^  off,  away. 
Derwem  im  fdsschen  abet^  the  wine  sinks 
in  the  cask ;  er  abet^  ho  decHnet,  frUi 
away ;  es  abet^  it  dnwrs  toivaida  evtBing» 
the  day  falls. 

a«w.  GoA.  anv,  time,  long  time} 
niai7',  never ;  aiveius,  everiasting ;  us€uv- 
jaHf  to  endure.  OUG.  two,  «nv,  Du. 
eetiWy  ON.  cefi,  Lat  tfcwss.  Or.  an 
age,  life  ;  Sw.  e  (in  comoosition),  all, 
ever ;  Lat.  ertas,  cetemus,  oirc.  Gr.  <5«i', 
intv,  duf,  ever.  AS.  dva^  d,  ce/re^  ^JS^* 
a-^  (in  composition),  s.  oiv,  ever.  Fin. 
ikdf  Esthon.  ig^e^a,  age,  life-time,  time. 
Fin.  tj'dinettt  perpetual ;  t/dtt't  ika  (in 
compoMtiop)|  tor  ever ;  iii^  aitogetbei; 
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Esthon.  igga  (in  composition),  each, 
every ;  iggawmtu,  perpAuaL 

Every.  AS.  a/re,  ever  ;  (rk,  each,  all 
of  a  series  one  by  one.  lience  0£.  cuer- 
tele,  iViHUn  £Ptrscke,  every. 

EviL  o.        Goth.  lOib,  Do.  Mv/, 

Ewe.  Gr.  Si(,  Lat.  a  sheep,  as. 
€^(>:c'//,  DiL  ouwt,  aye,  a  female  sheep. 

Ewer.  Fr.  aiguiirf^  a  water  vessel, 
from  Lat.  aqua,  OFr.  aigue^  aive,  eve, 
miue^um^'mlfa,  ftewTyaigaier.— Palsgr. 
Fr.  eauier,  corresponding  exactly  in  form, 
has  a  somewhat  different  application  from 
the  E.  word,  signifying  a  gutter,  sewers- 
Cot. 

Ex-.— Ef-.— Lat.  /r,  ex,  Gr.  ic,  i{, 
out  of,  from.  The  radical  form  of  the 
prep,  is  Gr.'ic,  the  k  of  which  in  com- 
pontioil  is  in  Lat.  assimilated  to  a  fol- 
towing  /    Thus  Gr.  U^vyu  becomes 

Exact.  Lat.  exacfus,  perfectly  dono, 
carried  out,  complete,  accurate  ;  from 
exigere  {ex  and  <^o),  to  perfect,  accom- 
plish,  to  bringup  to  the  ftandara  of  com- 
parison. 

Exaggerate.  Lat.  exaggerare^  to  heap 
fip»  augment  greatly,  from  «x  and  40*r, 

a  hcnp. 

Exalt.    Lat.  exaltare;  alt  us  ^  high. 

TBimmlno.  Lat  fxtumn^  for  exagmen 
(from  exii^i're,  exactum,  to  bring  a  thing 
to  a  certain  standard  of  comparison,  to 
compare,  weigh,  examine),  the  tongue  cS 
a  balance^  ficamination,  iveigliing.  See 
Exact 

Xzainple. — Exemplify.  Lat  txiem- 
plum,  a  copy,  a  spec^nen,  an  individnal 

or  portion  taken  from  a  number  or  qitrxn- 
tity  to  show  the  nature  of  the  mass.  Ex- 
plained fiom  Ammrr,  extmpiuMy  to  take 
away. 

Exaraemta.   Lat  asper,  rough. 

SxoeL— Xzeelloal  Lat  exnf//<7,  pro- 
perly to  be  lifted  up,  to  stand  out  above 
others,  from  the  obs.  ctUo,  Gr.  mA\«,  to 
drive,  to  urge  onwards. 

TBgwioO.  Fr.  accise^  excise,  from  Lat 
excidere,  excisum,  to  cut  off.  Sp.  xisa^ 
clippings,  pilferings,  cabbage,  also  (per- 
haps from  being  considered  as  a  clipping 
taken  by  the  Lord  on  the  article  going 
into  consumption)  a  tax  on  eatables. 

Xxoorlato.  Lat  iwiifm,  skin,  hide. 

Excrescence. — Excretion.  Lat  ex- 
fresco,  excretum,  to  grow  out,  or  up. 

■soamto.  Lat  execrari,  txsecrari 
(from  MMr,  sacriy  devoted  or  set  sqiaxt  for 
the  purposes  of  the  deities  whether  good 
or  cvil|  sacredj  accursed),  to  devote  to  the 


EXPEDITE 

malij^n  deities,  to  wish  evil  to,  to  curse. 

Execute.  Lat.  exseguor,  exequor^  ex- 
ecu  tus,  to  follow  out,  or  to  the  end.  See 
-secute. 

Exempt.  Lat  cnfiiMyv,  txtm^hu^  to 
uke  away,  to  free  from;  Mwrv,  to  take, 

to  buy. 

Exeqaiea.  Lat  extquia,  the  Ibneral 
train  or  pomp^  from  «r  and  uquor,  to 

follow. 

Exercise.  Lat.  exercere,  to  keep  in 
work ;  exercitium,  a  keeping  in  work, 
exercise.  Gr.  »pyov,  woric,  deed  ;  Ipykt 
(the  radical  meaning  of  which  seems  to 
be  to  exert  force,  to  use  strength),  to  drive 
by  force  ;  also,  as  the  obl.  XWA  of 
iopya)  to  do  work. 

Bxert.  Lat /'jrrm', /xcrrArm,  to  stretch 
out,  put  forth.    See  -sert. 

Exhausk  Lat  htmri^  Aaustumtf  to 
draw. 

adMvlw   Lat.  AortoTf  "Ot^i,  to  urge  cm, 

encourage,  insli^'ate. 

Exile.  Lat.  exuL  exsul^  one  driven 
from  his  native  soil  (soium),  as  the  word 
is  explained  by  Fcstus.  ExsiUtmt  txiU^ 
uw,  banishment,  exile. 

Exist.  Lat.  cjiisto  (ex  and  sisio,  to 
stand),  to  be,  have  a  being. 

Exodus,  nr.  t'fo^oc,  a  going  forth, 
from     and  uooc,  a  route,  going. 

Exonerate.  Lat  ^mnkt, -^rir,  a  buithen. 

Exorbitant.  From  Lat.  orbita,  the 
track  of  a  wheel.  exorbUc,  to  go  out  of 
the  track,  to  deviate,  whence  exorMant, 
out  of  the  usu  il  course,  excessive. 

To  Exorcise.  Gr.  8p«oc,  an  oath  ; 
6pci(w,  Uopci^M,  to  bind  bv  an  oath,  to 
aldjaie,  to  drive  away  an  evu  spirit  hy  the 
power  of  adjuration. 

Exordium.  Lat.  ordioty  orsus  sutn, 
txordioTy  properly  to  fix  the  weit  or  wool, 
to  make  a  beginning  in  weaving,  then  to 
b^n  in  genial,  to  begin  to  speak ;  ex' 
ifnuMWty  the  warp  of  a  wrt),  a  D^^nning* 

Exotic.  Gr.  *JwTir<ic.  belonging  to  u>- 
reij^n  parts,  from       without,  abroad.  • 

Expand.— Expanaion.  Lat.  pandc, 
pamum  or  ptunm,  to  qnead  out,  lay 
open. 

Expatiate.  Lat.  spatiari,  to  walk 
abroad. 

Expect.    See  -spect. 

S3q;>edite.  —  Expedient.  —  Sxpedi- 
tloB.  Lat  expedio,  to  despatch.  From 
the  figure  of  catching  by  the  (Lat.  pts^ 
pedis)  foot,  are  developed  the  opposite  sig- 
nifications oiimpediOy  to  catch  or  entangle 
by  the  foot,  to  embanass,iliq»ede,  hinder, 
and  expcdio,  to  set  free  one  caught  by  the 
foot,  to  extricate,  disengage,  despatch. 
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prepare,  make  itad^,  provide  ;  to  do  the 
opposite  of  liiiidenng^  to  be  aervioeable^ 

to  help  on. 

Expend. — Expense.  \.\\.  pernio ^ pen- 
sum^  to  weigh,  thence  to  pay  money. 

Experience.— Expert.  -  Experiment. 
L.it.  exberior^  expertus  sum^  to  undergo, 
know  byactMl  apprehension  or  actual 
suffering,  prove,  try.  Comperio,  to  have 
certain  intelligence,  to  ascertain.  Reperio^ 
to  find.  P«r&b  to  get,  to  acquire. 

Expiate.  Lat.  pio,  -atum^  to  make 
the  deity  fiivourable.   See  Pious. 

Sspivet.  lAt  «x]Mrv,  exspiro.  See 
-spire. 

Explode.— Explosion.  Lat.  explodo^ 
txplosum  {ex  and  plaudo^  to  clap  hands), 
to  drive  cmT  the  stage  widi  cfaqpping  of 

hands. 

Exploit.— Espleea.  OFr.  exploit^ ex- 
pUity  deed,  execution,  despatch,  matter 
performed  ;  (hence)  an  execution  of  a 
judgment  and  a  seisin  by  virtue  thereof, 
alao  the  possessfcm  or  holdiBg  of  a  thing. 
— Cot.  Lat.  explicitum,  in  the  sense  of 
accomplished.  His  explkitis  rebus. — 
Caesar.  Versibus  expltcitum  est  omne 
duobus  opus. — Martial 

Biq;>lore.  Lat  expioro^  to  search  out, 
a  sense  which  it  seems  impossible  to  con- 
nect frith  that  of  the  simple  jMmv,  to  be- 
wail. 

Expostulate.  Lat.  postulo^  to  ask 
after,  also  to  oomphUn. 

Escpunge.  Lat.  exputif^o,  to  prick  out, 
erase,  as  a  word  written  on  a  waxen 
tsbiet 

Eztaat.  Lat.  extans,  standing  out  so 
as  to  a^ppear  above  othors ;  *x  and  sto^  to 
stand. 

Xxtesraate.  Lat.  extenuare;  ex  and 
tenuo,  to  make  small  or  thin ;  Unuis^  than, 

fine. 

MrteiriCR'  iBrteraal.    Lat.  sxiifutt^ 

extrrnus.  from  rr,  out  of. 

Exterminate.  Lat  exigrminare,  to 
drive  or  cast  out,  from  ex  and  iermitmSy 

a  boundary',  limit. 

Eztinguiah. — Kxtinnt.  Lat  stiMguoy 
tHneiumy  to  put  out  From  the  root  stigy 
sting,  signifymg  prick,  the  passage  from 
which  to  the  id«i  of  putting  out  is  not 
clear. 
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Extirpate.  To  root  out  Lat  stirps, 
stock,  trunk,  root. 

Extol.    Lat  ioiio,  to  raise  or  lift  up. 

Extra.  —  Extraneous.  Lat  exiray 
without,  beyond. 

Exuberant.  Lat.  ubero^  to  be  fruitful, 
fertile,  abundant ;  from  ubeTf  udder, 
breast,  and  as  an  adj.  fertihs,  abcmnding. 

Exude.    Lat.  cxsudo;  stteio,  to  sweat. 

Exult.  Lat.  exsuiio,  exuitoj  salto^  to 
leap,  jump  for  joy. 

Eye.  Goth.  mig9^  a  migt^  tSL  Ayy, 
Lat.  oC'Uius, 

Eyl«t4uds.^0ilat-lMle.  A  hole  fai 
a  garment  wherein  a  point  is  put. — B. 
Fr.  oeillety  a  little  eye,  an  oylet  or  eyelet- 
hole. — Cot 

ltlft%,  Fram  Lat.  Her,  iiint-n's,  OFr. 
a'rre,  a  journey,  the  Justices  in  Eyre  (in 
itincrc)  were  a  court  deputed  every  few 
years  to  make  a  tour  of  the  royal  forests 
and  hear  complaints.  Champ*  oimtf 
way,  road ;  oirrer^  to  journey. 

Eyry.  An  eaffle^  nest,  erroneously 
explained  in  the  first  edition  as  if  from 
fSS^ry^  a  collection  of  eggai  Really  from 
Fr.  airey  an  airie  or  nest  of  haukes — 
Cot,  which,  it  must  be  observed,  is  mas- 
culine, and  so  distinguished  from  aire^ 
Lat.  area,  a  flat  place,  floor,  plot  of 
gronad,  &c.,  which  is  feminine.  The  two 
were  confounded  when  aire  was  latinized 
in  the  form  of  area,  *Aves  rapaces — 
exspectant  se  invicem  ali^uando  prope 
nidum  suum  consuetum,  qui  a  quibusdam 
area  dicittir.' — Fredericus  II.,  de  Venatu 
in  Due 

It  is  probable  that  aire  in  the  forc^oin;^ 
sense  is  a  special  application  of  l^rov. 
aire  (a  masc.  noun),  signifying  first 
then  probably  climate,  and  tfaenoe  coun- 
try, residence,  family. 

L'amofs,  don  ieu  soi  mofitraire^ 

NmQMC  CB  ttB  fputlfl  MfV. 

Love,  of  w  horn  I  am  the  eipodlor,  WM  bon  in 

a  gentle  birthplace. — Rayn. 

Qu'd  moo  noD  es  crestias  de  niil«^ 
Que  ileBi  Uges.  o  dels  pareas  non  fai : 

That  in  the  world  there  is  not  a  Christian  of  any 
Eamil/  diat  was  not  the  Ikgemaa  of  bim  or  bis 
paisnlBii— lb. 

See  Deboonair. 
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Fable.  Lat  fabuU^  a  tale»  fioan  ySxr, 

fatus  sum,  fart y  Gr.  ^npil,  to  say. 

Fabric.  Lui./ader,  a  wright  or  worker 
in  Wod,  metal,  &c.  ;  fabrica,  a  working, 
tile  work  of  an  artificer,  a  b\:ildinf^, 

Faoe.  IjaX./acies,  the  make  or  visible 
form  of  ft  tiling,  from  facio^  to  make,  as 
Du.  gcdacnte,  external  appearance^  ibfin, 
shapei  from  doen^  to  make,  da 

FwMtloaa.  tax.  faatus,  clever,  hu- 
morous. 

Facility. — ^Faculty.  From  hax.  facto, 
to  do,  are  facilis  (do-like),  to  be  readily 
done,  easy,  and  the  contrary  of  this, 
difficiiis  (dis-faa'lis),  difficult.  Facilitas 
and  facultas  are  parallel  forms  of  the 
abstract  noun  with  slightly  differing  ap- 
plications fundamentally  signifying  lOni- 
ness  or  ability  to  do. 

Faok.— 3hMta9F>— 'VsiOtllftoui.  LaL ' 
f ado,  factum,  to  make,  do. 

Fao.  A  temporary  fancy.  To  J^ad^  to 
be  busy  about  trifles  ;  faddy,  fnvoloas. 
— Hal.  Formed  from  the  term  fiddle- 
/addU,  representing  rapid  movements  to 
and  fro,  idle,  puiposelcss  action  or  talk. 
See  Fangle,  I"  igary,  Fidget 

To  Fade.    Du.  vaddctt,  to  wither,  or 
fade ;  vaddigh,  flaccid,  faded,  flagging, 
buy.— Kil.    As  the  G.  has  fit  tick,  as  well 
as flittich,  a  wing,  and  as  we  have  fugle- 
man fxaaxfj.  f I ugclmantt  J  ferret  {rom  Fr. 
JUmni;  to  fag,  and  faggy,  foggy,  from 
^ag  and  flaggy ;  so  I  believe  Du.  vad- 
den  and  £.  fade  are  from  forms  like  Du. 
fladderen,  Sw.  fladra,  to  flap,  flutter.  A 
pancake,  or  flap-jack,  G.  fladc,  is  in  Du. 
vadde,  libi  admodum  tenuis  et  flaccidi 
genus. — Kil.    Comp.  OYx.  flappi^  faded, 
withered. — C.  nouv.  nouv.  iL 

To  Fadge.  To  agree,  be  adapted  to, 
be  made  tit. — B.  as.  fegan^  gefegatiy  to 
join  ;  G.fiigm,  Dn.  voe^en^  §m,j0ga^\xi 
join,  to  become,  foit  With,  be  proper,  to 
accommodate. 

And  al  yet  tiust  the  feagtA  Ure :  and  all  be- 
sides that  Delongs  to  her*— Ancr«n  Riwic,  58. 

Ifeiget,  ifeUdf  compared,  likened^Ib. 
90L 128. 

To  V^.  Probably  ftom  flag  by  the 
loss  of  the  /,  signifying  in  the  first  place 
to  flap  or  fell  baick  upon  itself,  to  be 
flaccia,  tiien  to  be  laint  or  exhausted, 
and  actively,  to  cause  to  faint,  to  tire 
out.  It  is  used  in  the  Devon,  dial,  in  the 


sense  of  flapping:  or  flotleriaf.  'With 

their  skittering  flimsy  gowns  vagging  in 
the  wind  or  reeping  in  the  mud.'  A 
slight  change  of  voivel  gives  foggy,  having 
han^jing  flesh. — HaL  '  Flosc'he,  foggy, 
weak,  sofu' — Cot  With  these  may  be 
compared  It.  >fixMV,  tired,  drooping, 
withered  ;  fiaccare,  to  weary,  droop  in 
body  or  mind,  fade  or  wither. — FL  S' 
avachir,  to  slacken,  grow  flaggy,  quail, 
fade,  wax  feeble. — Cot.  I  was  much 
flagged  and  exhausted  by  the  heat  of 
the  weather. — Rich,  Babylon. 

Fag-end.  The  latter  end  of  cIodH- 
B.  ;  the  Iiig-end,  the  end  which  flags,  or 
hangs  loose ;  the  original  ^ag  passing 
into  fa^tm  me  one  band,  and  w  on  ^ 
other,  m  the  same  way  that  wc  formeiW 
iam  tUdck  passing  into  ca4ch  and  lateM^ 
askUmt  into  memU  and  a»lami^  by  the 
loss  of  the  liqoid  or  sMlt  nipectivcly. 

I  could  be  wcT!  rontptit 
To  entertain  the  lag-end  of  my  life 
WUh  qoiit  hours.— H.  IV.  in  Nares. 
The  senators      Athens  together  with  the 
oominon  Az^of  people. — Timon  of  Athens. 

Tlgt^  Tr.  fagot,  \\.  fagotto^  ^f.f^a^od. 
Perhaps  connected  witn  ffasgit^  tO  bmd^ 
tie  ;  ffasgellf  a  wisp,  bundle. 

To  Fail.  Fr.  faillir,  to  fail,  slip,  err, 
omit,  want,  miss,  fade,  cease.  W.  ffculUy 
hvcx.  fallout,  to  fail,  to  be  wanting;  G. 
feJilen,  to  miss,  go  wrong,  fail,  be  want- 
ing ;  Du.  faeleUf  to  slip,  want,'  be  want* 
ing  ;  faelie-kant,  an  oblique  angle.  Pro- 
bau>ly  the  fundamental  idea  is  that  of 
slipping.  Gr.  o^oXXm,  to  cause  to  slip  or 
fall,  to  lead  into  fault  or  error,  deceive, 
mislead ;  0f<UX(yuu  (as  Lat.  fallor),  to 
be  mistaken,  to  fiul ;  iv^iix^  iXvtioc, 
he  was  deceived,  or  failed  in  his  hopes  ; 
(T^aXtpoc,  slippery,  dangerous ;  ofaX^  a 
slip,  error,  failure,  fault  The  notion  of 
slipping  away,  slipping  fimn  under,  will 
commonly  explain  the  senses  of  Lat.yJj/- 
lere.  Fallere  datam  Jidem,  to  break  his 
word ; — mamdatttt  to  rail  to  perform  them ; 
— visum,  to  escape  notice*  Q/mSL/uM^ 
deceive,  betray,  fail. 

Fain.— To  MWB.  F«r>i,  glad.  *Fafar 
words  make  fools  fain.^ — Ray.  AS.fagtn, 
joyful,  glad  ;  fagnian,  fahnian^  Goth. 
faginon,  OHG.  gefean,  ON.  fagna^  to  re- 
joice ;  fagnadr,  joy,  civility ;  fogna  cifnim 
to  give  one  a  couiteous  reception. 
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Hence  to  favm  on  one^  to  affect  pleasure 
in  his  company.  Faynarty  or  naterere, 
adulator. — Pr.  I*m.  To  be  fain  to  do  a 
thing  is  to  be  glad  to  do  it  But  there  is 
a  curious  resemblance  in  the  exprestnon 
to  the  OFr.  avoir  fain  (for  /<i////,  hunjjer), 
to  be  desirous  of  something.  '  I  lyste,  I 
hsve  a  great  wyO  or  desyretodoa  thynge, 
y at  fain.  ^  '  I  lysted  nat  so  well  to  slepe 
this  twelve  monetbes :  je  n'avoye  pas  si 
grand  fajm  de  dooBir  de  cot  an.'-— 
Palsgr.  Swiss  Rom.  jlSM^hllQger}  ^fm^ 
j'ai  envie,  j'ai  dessein. 

Faint.  One  of  the  numerous  cases  in 
which  words  finoni  different  origins  have 
coalesced  in  a  common  form.  To  faint^ 
in  the  sense  of  losing  the  powers  of  life, 
can  hardly  be  separated  from  Lat  vanus, 
empty ;  Fr.  vain^  empty,  faint,  feeble 
(whence  ^rvanouir^  to  faint) ;  w.  and 
Bret  gwtmy  CmA.fatm^  weak,  ^int,  Tain ; 
fannaich,  to  become  weak,  to  faint ;  Ft, 
Si /^***t^f  to  fade,  wither,  wax  dead. 

But  in  other  applications  Ae  word 
seems  certainly  to  be  taken  from  Fr. 
ftindre,  to  make  show  of  one  thing  and 
do  another,  to  disable  himself  more  than 
he  needs,  to  do  less  than  he  can  do. 
Sans  sf  feindre,  dtli>^cntly,  in  good  earn- 
est ;  feintetmntyjaintement^  falsely,  feign- 
edly,  fahiUf— Cot.  ;  faimUM,  idleness  ; 
foind7i%  to  grow  weak,  to  play  ill. — Pat. 
de  Champ.  Synge  out  man,  why  fayne 
yam}  Pou  rc|uoy  diantes  vous  a  basse 
vofac  ?— Palsgr. 

Wtax,  I.  Beautiful,  on. yi^,  bright; 
fiignr-Har,  light  blue  ;  fagu^metiiy  fiur 
speech,  flattery. 

2.  Lat  ferioy  holidays  ;  then,  like  It 
inria,  Fr.  foirty  applied  to  the  market 
lidd  on  certain  hoHdays.  *Ftriam  qnoqiie 
quam  nomine  alio  mercitfomm  Bitndhias 
appellant' — Due. 

I'lairy.  A  supernatural  being  sup- 
posed to  influence  the  fate  of  men.  It 
/aiartf  to  charm  as  witches  do,  to  be- 
witch; /rt/tf,  a  fairy,  witch. — FL  Sp. 
hado,  fate,  destiny  ;  ^la/fa,  one  of  the 
fates,  witch,  fortune-teller ;  fuidar^  to 
dhrine.  Fr.  fatal,  appointed,  destined, 
enchanted ;  //^,  a  fairy  {fierie,  witchcr) ) ; 
^arfierity  fi|taUy,  by  destiny. — Cot,  Hence 

Probably  also  there  may  be  some  con- 
fusion with  another  desigrwition,  Sc.  fare- 
Jbiks,  fairies. 
Thlr  woddis  and  thir  achawis  all,  qood  be, 
Sum  tnne  inhabit  war  and  occupyit 
WMl  If  ympbis  aad  Pannis  apoun  emy  qrde. 
QBligk>ll»igfmiJ  or  than  elfis  clepin  ««.-^.V. 

Do.  vtunmdi  wtif^  hamadiyai^  v/V 


varum  dea ;  also,  a  witch,  a  whirlwind. 
Probably  ftom  going  away,  vanMifaig« 

Sec  Fern. 
Faith.    Laty&/^j,  \\,fede,  Fx.foi, 
Vaitour.    The  OFr.  faiUery  faitmr 

(from  faircy  to  make),  OE.  faitour,  pro- 
perly only  a  maker  or  constructor  (like 
Lat.  fingere^  and  E.  forge^  whkh  origin- 
ally signified  simply  to  make  or  form), 
acquired  a  bad  sense,  and  was  applied  to 
one  who  makes  for  an  ill  purpose,  who 
makes  his  appearance  or  conduct  other 
than  it  naturally  would  be.  Sec  To 
Feign.  Fqyto'wrfy  tic  tor,  simulator ; 
faytowre  that  feynyth  sekoess  for  tro- 
wandisp,  vngius. — Pr.  Pm. 

Falchion.  Written  as  if  from  Lat. 
fair,  U.fa/etf^  sithe,  sickle,  weeding- 
hook  ;  falcione^  any  kind  of  great  Wclsn- 
hook,  brown  bill,  or  chopping  knife.—  V\. 
But  it  is  very  doubtfbl  whether  Fr.  fau- 
chon,  the  immediate  origin  of  our  word, 
is  to  be  explained  on  this  principle,  as 
swords  of  scimitar^shape  were  not  used 
at  an  early  period  in  western  Europe. 
It  seems  to  be  only  another  way  of  spcll- 
ing  faussoHf  Mid.LAt.fa/so,  apparently  a 
short  heavy  swofd  tised  like  the  miseri- 
cordia,  for  piercing  the  joints  of  the  ar- 
mour of  a  alien  enemy,  from  fausser^  to 
pierce  See  Faucet.  '  Matthieu  de 
Mommorcnci  tcnoit  un  faussart  en  sa 
main  et  en  derompoit  les  presses.'  *  Enses 
non  defenunt  nec  cnhdlos  actrtos  nechm- 
ceas  seu  falsones.'  *Arma  ofiensibilia, 
spata,  fauda,  misericordia,  ranchonum 
[runcooes]  et  his  siniUa.'— Carp.  'Anx 
fauchons,  aux  coutiaus  a  pointe.' — Due. 

Falcon.  Lat.  falco^  from  the  hooked 
beak  ;  falx^  a  curved  knife,  a  hook. 

To  Fall.— Fell  on.  f alia,  Du.  valUn^ 
to  fall  ;  ON.  fella,  Du,  vellen^  velden,  to 
fell,  or  cause  to  fall,  to  throw  down,  lay 
prostrate. 

The  Gr.  ir^aWw  and  its  derivatives  (sec 
Fail)  look  as  if  the  radical  meaning  of 
the  word  were,  to  slip. 

FallMj,  Lat  fiUaeiaj  falh  to  de> 
ceive. 

Vanow.   I.  The  original  nieannig  of 

the  word  is  simply  pale,  in  which  sense  it 
is  used  by  Chaucer  of  the  pale  horse  in 
the  Rev^rifms. 

HU  eyes  holwe  and  grisly  to  behold, 
HishcweyUt»r«Bd  pale  as  aabea  eold. 

G.  falb,  pa]e,frded  ifa&gs  rvtk^  —griln; 

pale  red,  — green) ;  then  appropriated  by 
custom  to  a  pale  reddish  colour,  like  that 
of  deer ;  der  falbe^  the  chesnut  or  dun 
hoTM.  AS,  ySM9^,^M/fnr,  pale  reddish  or 
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yellowish.  Fr.  fauve,  deep  yellow,  lion- 
tawny,  light  dun. — Cot.  w.  gwelw^  a 
pale  hue,  gweiun,  to  make  pale.  Du. 
urn/  Uud,  a  faded  garment.  AS.  wealo- 
n'i(7ft,  to  wither,  fade.  The  apparent 
equivalent  in  the  Finnish  languages  has 
the  sense  of  white,  shinii^ ;  Ful  waiHa, 
Lap.  welkeSy  wliite  ;  lueikotet,  to  grow 
white  or  pale  ;  Ksthon.  walge^  white, 
clear,  light ;  walge  werrrw,  pale  red ; 
walkjaSy  whitish. 

2.  To  fallow  is  to  plough  land  for  tlie 
purpose  of  leaving  it  open  to  the  air  be- 
fore it  is  cultivated  for  soiwing,  and  we 
should  not  be  without  analogy  in  explain- 
ing the  expression  from  the  red  colour  of 
ploughed  land.  So  Gael  dear^^  red,  and 
also  land  recently  ploughed  ;  as  a  verb, 
to  redden,  to  plough  ;  S&  faugh^  fallow 
in  coknir  and  nilow  tend.  On  the  odier 
hand  it  seems  doubtful  whether  /aZ/cT^/  in 
the  sense  of  breaking  up  the  sod  or  sur- 
face of  the  land  may  not  be  from  Sc.y&//, 
a  sod  or  tuzf^  Sw.  vall^  sward  ;  valla  sig. 
to  gather  a  sward.  I  n  the  \V.  of  F.ngland 
veiling  signifies  ploughing  up  the  turf  or 
upper  sunace  of  the  ground  to  lay  in 
heaps  for  burning. — Ray.  in  Jam.  Da. 
dial.  fcrltUf  JalUf  Jalge^  to  break  up  the 
sward,  give  a  first  stuulow  ploughing ; 
/aid,  folic  (Pl.D.  fallig-lanii—SchniiQ), 
stubble  or  grass  kind  once  ploughed  ;  ai 
saae  i  fallen^  to  sow  on  land  so  treated. 
—  .Molbech. 

False.  Lat  fcUsus,  bom/aUOf/BUmm, 
to  deceive. 

To  Vfelter.  To  speak  in  broken  tones, 
to  vacillate,  totter.  The  formation  of  this 
word  may  be  illustrated  by  the  analogy 
of  one  or  two  others  closely  resembling  it 
in  construction  and  signification,  lo 
palter  is  to  make  a  light  rattling  sound, 
or,  as  the  equivalent  PLD.  paotem  (pro- 
nounced pawtem),  to  repeat  in  a  mono- 
tonous, unintelligible  manner. — Danneil. 
The  sound  of  the  broad  vowel  introduces 
an  /  (similar  to  that  in  Sc.  moli^  from 
ISMT^  cattle)  in  E.  palter,  to  stammer, 
shufiki  trifle.  Again,  Sc.  hotter  is  to 
speak  thick  and  confasedly  ;  to  keiter^  to 
simmer,  rattle,  to  sh.ikc.  jolt,  walk  un- 
steadily. The  insertion  of  an  /,  as  in 
PattiTf  palter^  brings  us  to  N.  haltra^  to 
limpi,  to  walk  by  uneven  jerks.  Now  a 
form  with  an  initial y,  analogous  to  patter^ 
hatter^  is  seen  in  N.  fatra,  Fr.  fairer^  to 
bungle  up  a  piece  of  work  (a  sense  con- 
stantly expressed  by  the  figure  of  stam- 
mering) 'f/atrast  a  confused  heap  of  trash, 
trifles  (to  be  compared  with  Sc.  kaiter,  a 
conliised  haip),g/&Sruf;0Sr,  trash,  trumpery; 


FANATIC 

fatrouilhr,  to  botch,  to  trifle. — Cot.  I 
botche  or  bungyll  a  garment,^>  fatre^  or 
fatrouilU.  —  Pategr.    The  msertioa  «f 
the  /,  as  in  premta  cases,  gives  K.  fd' 
tcTy  to  speak  or  move  unsteadily. 

In  the  case  of  hatter,  haltra,  as  well  as 
fidUr,  the  frequentative  is  accompanied 
by  simple  though  probably  less  ancient 
forms.  Sc.  hat^  haut^  to  hop,  limp,  N. 
halta^  to  halt,  and  Dan.  dial  faute^  to 
fail,  to  falter.  At  famU  i  sin  tale,  to 
falter  in  speech,  to  stammer.  It.  Sp. 
falia^  Yr.  jaute^  fault,  defect ;  Sp.  fa/tar, 
to  fail,  falter,  be  deficient.  For  the  deriv- 
ation of  a  fault  from  the  notion  of  stum- 
bling, compare  G.  stoipern,  to  stagger, 
bluiMcr.  Das  war  gtwaltig  gestoiperi,  he 
has  committed  a  great  fault. — Kiittncr. 

To  Famble.— Fumble.  Synonymous 
in  Uie  first  instance  with  fc^e,  viaffle,  to 
speak  imperfectly  like  an  infant.  Stam- 
eren  other  fatnelen* — MS.  in  Hal.  To 
fumble,  balbutire.  —  Levins,  Manipulus. 
The  si^ification  is  then  transferred  to 
other  kinds  of  bungling,  imperfect  action. 
\)diW.fanUey  to  stammer,  stutter,  and  also 
to  fmnble,  to  handle  in  an  inefficient 
manner,  to  handle  repeatedly,  fcx'l  for. 
Sw.  fatnla^  to  grope,  to  feel  for,  to  fum- 
ble ;  P1.D.  in  der  tatken  fummeln,  to 
fumble  in  one's  pocket ;  Sw,  dial,  fabbla, 
febbla,  to  stammer,  to  stumble,  to  be 
clumsy  in  handling  ;  fcppelhdndt,  clumsy; 
fub6ia pd  mdlet,  to  stutter  like  a  drunken 
man  ;  fibbloy  to  be  awkward,  handle 
awkwardly ;  fu7ntnla^  to  totter,  stumble, 
to  handle  awkwardly,  be  slippery  finked . 
The  same  train  of  thought  is  seen  in  Sp. 
farfullar^  Rouchi  Jar/ouiurf  to  stammer; 
\  \  .farfiuitler,  to  fiunUe  in  the  dirt,  to 
search  disorderly — Cot.;  and  in  Manx 
mooiidagh,  stammering,  faltering;  fir 
moandaghf  a  fumbler. — Cr^een. 

Fameu  Lat*  fiuna^  Gr.  f^pv,  from 
^rifii,  1  say,  speak. 

Family.  Lau  familia;  famulus^  a 
servant 

Famine.  Fr.famttUftamlJA»/ames, 
hunger,  starvation, 
raou  Lat  wmmtSy  o.  wamu,  a  win- 

nowing  fan,  luantieft,  to  winnow,  from 
the  s»\me  root  with  ventus,  wind.  Bret. 
gu'ent,  wind  ;  g^enta^  venter'  ou  vanncr 
le  bled,  to  winnow  com*— Legooadec. 
Gncl.fannan,  a  gentle  breeze. 

Fanatic.  Lat.  y^A/a//i.^j-,  inspired,  be- 
side ooesdf ;  a  word  appUea  to  the 
priest  or  other  official,  whose  business 
it  was  to  give  responses  from  the  sanctu- 
ary ijanum)  to  iiigIi  m  consulted  the 
doty  orocadc 
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Fftnoy.— giMitartie.— Itotom.  Gr. 

^iV«,  to  appear,  favoQ,  apparent,  ^vrafw, 
to  make  appear;  whence  fatrraoia,  Fr. 
fmmhttUy  imagination,  fency.  Another 

formation  from  the  same  root  is  ^«»ra(T/ia, 
It.  fantasma^  Fr.  /antosme,  fantome^  an 
appearance,  apparition,  spectre,  fimtom. 

7an^.  Whatever  seizes  or  clutches, 
especially  the  tooth  of  a  ravenous  beast  ; 
also  the  roots  or  projections  by  which 
iSait  tccdi  themselves  are  fastened  in  the 
jaw.  c.  fangetty  to  catch,  seize,  take  ; 
Goth.  /ahiiHy  AS.  foatty  JoUy  pret.  fingy 
OS./dy  pret./ifcky  T^./engumy  whence  the 
derivative  f^xnga^  to  get.  Similar  rela* 
tions  are  seen  in  Dan.  gaUy  G.  gehen,  to 
go  ;  NE.  gangy  ON.  £aHgay  pret.  geek.  pi. 
gengum;  Goth.  Amnm»  AS.  Am,  ana  k. 
mang. 

Fangle.  —  New-fangled.  Fanglcsy 
wliinisie8.r>B. 

A  hatred  to  fans^hs,  and  the  Ftendl  fsokries 

of  his  time. — Wood  io  Nares. 

FingU-fangUyTLtfiSiitr^l^'A.  AnasaHfled 
Ibrm  of  G.  Juk-facken^  to  fid{;^ct,  move  to 
and  fro  without  apparent  purpose  ;  Jick- 
ftuktr,  a  trifler,  inconstant  person  ;  Sw. 
JUkHpek,  juggh'ng  tricks. 

Tlie  radical  image  is  light,  rapid  move- 
ment to  and  fro,  as  with  a  switch.  G. 
fkktHyfickeleny  to  switch,  move  l^tly  to 
*  and  fro  ;  E.  ^ckie,  inconstant.  Another 
form  of  the  verb  is  Swiss fieggeiiy  in  some 
cantons  JUnegeH^  to  fig,  fidge,  or  fidget. 
— Stalder.  mntaa  tt^dngtekf  desirous 
of  novelty. 

Hence  new-fangU  or  new-fangUdy  in- 
constant, changeable,  given  to  novelty. 
Nnv-fiitiglcd,  not  constant  and  Stedy  of 
purpose,  muable. — Palsgr. 

The  lledi  b  so  neto-fangett  wfth  iai»ehaunce. 

That  we  nc  con  in  nothing  bnve  planiliBec; 
That  souneih  unto  vertue  any  while. 

MaodttoTale. 

Par.  Goth,  fairray  as.  feoTy  feorratty 
OHG. /<'/",  G.fcrn,  O'S.  Jiarrty  Dan.  Jfem. 

Parce.  A  comedy  stuffed  with  ex- 
travagant passages  of  wit. — B.  Yx.  farce y 
a  pudding-haggis,  the  stuffing  in  meat ; 
also  a  fond  and  dissolute  play,  interlude. 
Rfxittet  fareesy  he  plays  his  pranks.-^ 
Cot.    \^\.  farcire,  farsuni ,  to  stuff. 

Fardel.  Sp.  fardo,  fardiiiOf  a  bale, 
bundle ;  farda^Cy  baggage  ;  Fr.  hetrdesy 
baggage,  furniture ;  hard/ey  a  bundle, 
burden. — Roquef.  Fardo,  clothes,  fur- 
niture.— Diet.  Corr^ze.  Yx.  fardeiy  Jar- 
deaUy  a  bundle. 

To  Pare. — Perry.  Goth,  faran,  on. 
Jara,  G.  fahren^  £.  to /are^  fundamentally 
to  go,  then  to  get  on,  to  do^  with  refer- 


FARM  ^ 

enoe  to  the  hick  which  we  meet  with  in 

our  progress  through  life  ;  to  fare  well 
or  illy  to  be  prosperous,  or  the  contrary, 
to  meet  with  good  or  bad  entertainment, 
and  hence  farey  entertainment,  food. 

From  OS.fara  is  formed  far,  penious, 
passable  ;  din  er  fo'r,  the  river  is  pass- 
able ;  ft  ria,  to  transport,  set  over  ;  feriay 
a  passage-boat.  The  G.  fahretty  is  not 
only  to  go,  but  to  carry,  convey  in  a 
cart;  fahry  a  ferry,  or  place  friiere  pecfile 
are  carried  over  a  stream,  Du.  vaer- 
schity  a  ship  of  burden;  vaer-water^  a 
navigable  water;  miser,  twr,  turnip  a 
ferry,  a  poc^  or  hnding-pSaoe  of  veasds. 
— KiL 

Ptoimeeoua.  "LaX-farinay  meal,  from 
fiir^  a  general  name  for  grain. 

Farm.  a«?.  fi-nrm,  what  goes  to  the 
support  of  hfc,  food,  board,  entcrtam- 
ment  (eJq;)lained  fit>m  feorik,  ON.  ^ffor, 
life,  as  Lat.  victuSy  food,  from  vivo,  vic- 
Jum,  to  live) ;  feormian^  to  supply  with 
food,  to  support,  entertain.  Gewiton 
him  tha  castan*  a;hta  laedan*  fcoh  and 
feorme :  these  then  departed  from  tlie 
east,  leading  their  possessions,  cattle  and 
stares. — Caedm.  99,  22.  Thu  swdtan 
scealt*  mid  fcoh  and  mid  feorme  :  thou 
shalt  perish  with  thy  goods  and  sub- 
stance.—IXnA.  161,  2. 

The  Latinised  fonn  of  the  word  is 
fnna. 

Vmim  postquam  tuta  sunt  opinati,  conviviis 
pro\  incialium,  quae  vulgo  firmam  appellant,  illccti, 
ad  terrani  cgrediuntur,  ambo  comites  ex  impio- 
\iso  COS  invadunt,  epukw  CTOOre  COPflindunt.— 

Orderic.  Vital,  in  Due. 

The  modem  sense  of  farm  arose  by 
degrees.  In  the  first  place  lands  were 
let  on  condition  of  supplying  the  lord 
with  so  many  nights'  entertainment  for 
his  household.  Thus  the  Sax.  Chron. 
A.D.  775,  mentions  land  let  by  the  abbot 
of  Peterborough,  on  condition  that  the 
tenant  should  annually  pay  ^^50^  and 
ones  tUhies  fiormty  one  night's  entertain- 
ment. This  mode  of  reckoning  con- 
stantly appears  in  Doomsday- Book. 
Reddet  firmam  trium  noctium  :  i.  e.  xoo  libr. 

The  faieonvenience  of  payment  in  Idnd 

early  made  universal  the  substitution  of 
a  money  payment,  which  was  called firma 
albay  or  olanche  fertney  from  being  paid 
in  silver  or  white  money  instoid  of 
victuals.  Sometimes  the  rent  was  called 
simply  finmiy  and  the  same  name  was 
given  to  tw  famiy  or  land  from  uriience 
the  rent  accrued.  Dare,  or  ponere  ad 
^rmam^  to  farm  out,  to  let  the  usufruct 
for  n  ceitnin  vent* 
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2S0  FARRIER 

From  AS.  the  word  seems  to  Inve  been 
adopted  in  Fr.  fumu,  a  farm,  or  anything 
hela  in  farm,  a  lease,  which  is  explained 
by  Diez  from  OYr./ermer,  to  engage. 

Itorier.  Originally  a  Uacksmitn,  one 
who  shoes  horses.  It  ferraro^ferratore, 
a  farrier,  horse-smith — FL  ;  Fr.  ftr  de 
€k/val,  a  bonc^hoe  ;  ferrer,  to  dioe  a 
horse. 

To  Farrow.  S\i./arre,  a  boar;  fiur- 
ruXf  Dan.  /ate,  to  farrow,  or  bring  forth 
a  Ihter  of  pigs.  as.  Jim,  Du.  varken, 
a  little  pif::.  Lat.  verres,  a  boar ;  Sp. 
^arrOf  -a,  -iiio,  a  boar,  sow,  pig.  On 
die  otnier  hand,  die  Sw.  far-pollt,  a  hoxt, 
o.  farre,  AS.  fear,  a  bull,  lead  Ihre  to 
derive  the  word  from  o^./ara^  samfarast^ 
to  pfocieale,  have  Inlcfcovne  with. 

Farthing. — Forling.  as.  fcorfhli'n^, 
the  fourth  part  of  a  coin,  originally  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  case  of  a  penny. 

This  yere  the  kynge — made  a  newe  quyne  as 
ttiga^^ h^tfao^ll^  ^^Jiarf^fi^ Mutyitff 

Itothfaglla.   Wt.  ^mtugade,  wtnbt- 

rvr//<f,  a  fardingale. — Cot.  Sp.  verdugado, 
Ptg.  verdugada,  averdugada,  a  hooped 
petticoat,  or  stiffened  support  for  spread- 
mg  out  tae  petticoats  over  the  lups.  The 
fashion  seems  to  have  come  from  the 
peninsula,  and  the  name  finds  a  satis- 
Hictory  explanation  in  Sp.,  Ptg.  verdugo. 
a  rod  or  snoot  of  a  tree,  in  Ptg.  apphcd 
.  to  a  long  plait  or  fold  in  a  garaaent — 
Rocptcte*  nence  tnfittbtgodti  would  sig- 
nify a  plaited  petticoat  in  the  same  way 
in  which  from  It.  fa/da,  a  fold,  we  have 
faldiglia,  any  plaiting  or  puckering,  also 
a  saveguard  that  gentlewomen  use  to 
ride  withal — Fl.,  a  hoop-petticoat.— Al- 
tieri.  The  plaited  structure  of  the  gar- 
ment explams  die  name  of  vkeel^ar- 
thitiQale,  the  plaits  by  which  it  was 
stiffened  standing  out  from  the  waist  like 
the  spokes  of  a  vmeel. 

Fascinate,  hai.  faseiii»,  Gr.  ^liasfaw, 
to  bewitch.    See  Mask. 

Fashion.  Yt./u^ou  (from  Lat. /acere, 
to  make),  the  fonn  or  make  of  a  thing. 

Fast.  I,— To  Fasten.  OHC./rf//,  ox. 
/astr^  firm,  secured,  imbrokcn,  solid. 
Strong ;  fatiaUmA,  the  contiiieiit ;  seekja 
at  fast, \o  attack  vigorously.  Drckka  fast, 
to  drink  hard,  may  be  compared  with  the 
ecfttivalent  Da.  drikke  tat:  tat,  tight, 
close,  compact  Mid.Lat.y5u//,  immedi- 
ately, without  interval.  It  rr\^ns/7.rA  the 
drops  fall  close  on  each  other.  1  hus  the 
idea  of  doscnest  passes  into  that  of 
rapidity. 

A  fasinesSf  ^./estung^  a  strong  hold  cr 


FAUCET 

place  of  security.  The  transition  from 
the  idea  of  holding  is  so  direct  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  the  word  is  radi- 
cally connectcti  with  G.fasseMf  Du.  vaUem, 
to  seize,  to  hold. 

Fast.  2. —  To  Fast.  Fast,  abstinence 
from  food.  Here,  as  in  the  Latin  ai^ti' 
ntmety  the  idea  may  be,  holding  back  fttmi 
food.  But  if  the  word  be  of  ecclesiastical 
origin  it  may  be  better  explained  from 
Goth,  fastan.  to  keep  or  observe,  viz.  the 
ordinance  of  the  church.  Vitoda^bsttit, 
a  keeper  of  the  law.  Wachter  remarks 
that  observare  and  jejunare  are  frequently  • 
used  aa  synoiiyiuous  by  frrlrsissrtril 
writers.  Abstinet,  obscrvat.  —  Isidore. 
Either  way  we  come  back  to  the  element 
fast,  signifying  what  is  held  close,  firm, 
unbroken.  AS.  <ru;/bf,  observant  of  the 
law,  bound  in  wedlock,  is  opposed  to 
axvbrica^  a  breaker  of  the  law,  an  adult- 
erer. 

Fastidious.    Lat  fastkUmm^  kMthiag 

for  food,  disgust,  disdain. 
Fa*,  a  Jett,  fm,j^» 

Fate.—  Fatal.  L:\X.f(7fuvi,  that  which 
is  spoken,  decreed,  from  fari,  to  speak  ; 
whence  feUaUs^  ordered  by  fate,  deadly. 

Father.  Sanscr.  pitri,  Gr.  Lat. 
pa/t  r,  G.  voter ^  O'S.fndt'r. 

Fathom,  as.  fathm,  a  bosom,  em- 
bnoe,  whatever  embraces  or  inclosa,  an 
expanse.  Ofer  eahie  foldan  fathm,  over 
all  the  expanse  of  the  earth,  on./adma, 
Dan.  fadme,  to  eiBbmoe;  ON.  faimr, 
bosom,  embrace,  the  lenj^^th  one  can  reach 
with  the  two  anns  expanded.  Sw,  cn 
famn  hd,  as  much  hay  as  can  be  held  in 
the  two  arms.  Du.  vadem^  the  ICBI^  of 
thread  held  out  between  the  two  arms,  a 
fathom. — Kil. 

The  root  seems  to  be  O.  Jktum,  Da. 
vatten,  to  hold. 

Fatigue.  ]jaJL/atigare,  Ft,  fattguir, 
to  wear^. 

Fatuity,  -fiatuate.    Lat  ftimu^  a 

silly  person,  a  fool. 

Faucet.  Fr.  fauUety  faussety  properly 
the  short  wooden  pipe  or  moothpieoe  that 
is  inserted  in  a  barrel  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  wine  or  beer,  and  is  itself  stopped 
with  a  plug  or  spiggot  Theor^isFr. 
fauhrr,  fiitisscr,  to  make  a  failing,  fiiult, 
or  breach  in  anything  to  tranqpierce. 
Fmmii,  a  bieadi  in  a  wall,  a  transpiero- 
ing ;  fimiar  un  ecUy  iitu  troi^y  to 
pierce  or  strike  through  a  shield,  to 
charge  through  a  troop,  &c.  A  fausset, 
then,  is  radically  a  piercer,  and  acootd- 
ingly  the  term  clepsidra,  given  as  the 
Lf  tin  for  faussei  in  the  Fromptorium,  Is 
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explained  in  the  Ortus  u  the  ntM  wilk 

docillus,  Anglic^  a  percer  or  a  spygote. 
The  expression  of  forcing  a  lock  is  per- 
iMmt  a  corruption  of  the  Yx.fauUtr, 

Paugh  !  Foh  !   Pah  !  Interjections 

expressing  disgust  at  a  bad  smell. 

Faugh  I  I  have  known  a  chamel-bouse  smell 
Mreetnr.— B.  ft  F. 

Aft/  OMOiqmdliainchaiviUiBottnuik. 

Shakesp. 

Fit !  fit  I  pah  I  pah  f  give  me  an  ounce  of 
dvet,  good  apotnccaiy,  to  sweeten  my  imagina- 


FEASE 


85t 


The  intojeetioo  it  fiMmd  in  timilar 

forms  in  most  languages.  Fr.  pattah  ! 
laugh  1  an  interj.  used  when  anything 
fihny  is  dunm  or  said. — Cot  O.  puhi 
*  Ha  puh  !  wie  stank  der  alte  mist.'— San- 
ders. Sp.  pu  I  expressing  disgust  at  a 
bad  smell  \fu  J  inL  of  disgust — Neum. 
"Dyx.foei/  hnfL/oti/  fech!  expressing 
disgust,  horror,  contempt  Gael,  fich  ! 
nasty  1  expressing  disgust  or  contempt 
— Madeod.  v/.ffacht  pmt 

The  interj.  I  believe  represents  the 
IcBgthened  emission  of  the  breath,  with 
mouth  and  lifted  nostrils, 
which  arms  at  the  rejection  of  an  of- 
fensive smell.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  s)  Ilable  pu  or  fu  is  used  in  many 
languages  as  the  root  of  words  signifying 
to  blow,  as  in  Cr.  fwdm,  e.  pu^,  Sc  fuff^ 
to  blow  ;  Sw.  ftusta^  Fin.  puhua^puhkia^ 
pukaUaa^  Let. /»A|/,  to  bieatli^  to  Mow ; 
Ma^y.  funi,  fuvni^  Galla  afufa^  to  blow, 
Sanscr.  i>^i^,  imitative  sound  of  blowing  ; 
/Ai0/wlini(ph(lt-making), blowing;  Magy. 
pihegm^pthtmU  to  bicatlM^peiit ; 
fie  ! 

Again,  the  disgust  felt  at  a  bad  taste 
dosdy  resembles  that  arising  from  an 
offensive  smeU,  and  the  exspiration  by 
which  we  drive  out  the  smell  has  only  to 
be  made  a  little  stronger  in  otder  to  spit 
out  the  di-s*^sting  morsel.  Hence  it  is 
often  hard  to  say  whether  the  interj.  of 
disgust  represents  the  rejection  of  an 
offensive  smell  or  the  act  of  spitting. 
The  o.  interj.  is  variously  written,  Pfit^ 
pjy*  PJ'^h  P/^t  Pf>^^^  and  Bav.  pfuf;eMim, 
to  make  the  sound  pfi*gy  is  applied  to 
the  spitting  of  a  cat  or  the  panting  of  a 
fat  man.  The  o,pfuiJ  is  explained  by 
Sanders  9A^fit  intensified  to  ^  pitch 
of  actual  or  symbolical  spitting.  The 
act  of  spitting  is  probably  represented 
also  in  Sw.  twi !  Russ.  tfu!  fie!  The 
Galla  ttvu  represents  the  sound  of  spit- 
ting.— Tutschek.    See  Pooh ! 

Faolohioau   See  Falchion. 

VftttH  It  falUiy  a  defect^  mat ;  Sp. 


faliOy  Fr.  fauUty  fauU^  defect,  failing, 
omission,  offence.  Accordinj^  to  Diez, 
from  Lat  falUre^  through  a  supposititious 
faUUan^  Sp.faZ/ar,  It.  fa/fare^  to  fail,  to 
be  wanting.    Rut  see  Falter. 

Favour.  Lat  faveo,  fautunty  to  be 
well-disposed  to,  to  show  good-wilL 

Fawn.  The  OYx.feum^ftoHj  was  ap- 
plied to  the  young  of  animals  in  general, 
as  of  a  lion,  bear,  dragon ;  faoner^feoner^ 
to  bring  forth  young,  to  lay  eggs.  P6l- 
tevin  jedon,  the  foal  of  a  horse  or  ass, 
from  Lat  /attm,  as  from  feia  (used  by 
Virgil  in  the  feme  of  sheep,  property 
breeding  ewes),  were  formed  Prov.  ffda^ 
Piedm.  fea,  sheep.  So  from  fetus,  pro- 
geny, Walach.  fit^  child,  fate,  daughter  ; 
fcta,  to  bear  young  ;  S^td.frdu,  progeny; 
Swiss  fe,  uoal/uU,  dai^ghters^Vocab.  de 
Vaud. 

FmL— FleallF.    It.  Yt,  fieL 

from  Lat  fidelk^  fidtUol;  Ff.  fiOU^ 
fealty,  fidehty. 

•  VBar.— iWy.  h&.fary  fear ;  faran^ 
afaran,  to  frighten.  OSw./artf,  to  fear; 
Sw.  fara,  danger.  Dei  han  ingen  fara^ 
there  is  no  danger,  which  is  the  same 
thing  as,  tiiere  is  no  fear.  Befara^  to 
fear,  to  apprehend,  to  risk  ;  forfcrra,  to 
frighten.  Du.  vaar^  fear;  gevaar,  G. 
gefahr,  danget 

The  radical  idea  is  probably  shown  in 
Sw./<:.f<7,  to  shudder  at,  to  be  amazed  at, 
fasa,  horror  ;  the  final  s  changing  into  r, 
as  in  Lat.  honos,  lumor^  G.  kasi^  E.  hare; 
Du.  verliezen^  G.  veriieren^  &c  OM.yfcr* 
ligr^  horrible,  frightful,  hideous. 

And  on  the  next  when  we  were  far  from  home, 
A ftarly  tli.incc  (whereon  al<;>ne  to  think 
My  band  now  quakes  and  all  my  senses  £ail) 
Gaaosbeftll^— GandigiM^  VofSfs  to  Hduaad. 


S^.farlig,  dangerous,  pemicions.  From 
the  tendency  of  what  is  sudden  to  startle 
and  alarm,  AS.  farlic  acquired  the  sense 
of  sudden.  It  was  also  used  (as  C^ful, 
awful,  in  familiar  speech)  to  express  an 
exaggerated  degree  of  anything :  far- 
cy   mtenie  cola. 

He  feit  hbn  hevjr  sndyb'tfy  akdu—R.  BkniMb 

The  impicssions  of  astonishment,  amaae- 

mcnt,  and  terror,  border  close  upon  each 
other.  Thus  Fr.  effarer  is  translated  by 
Cot.  to  amaze,  as  well  as  to  scare,  terrify, 
appal ;  effari,  scared,  amased,  astonied. 
Then,  with  the  signification  softened 
down,  Sc.  and  QY..ferly^  wonder,  a  strange 
event. 

To  Fease.— Feize. — Pheese.    i.  To 
whij)^  to  chastise.  To  fease  or  /v/^.  virgis 
SwiM  fUMertf  fausc  fi^  Du. 
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FEASIBLE 


vtsittH,  Fr.  fesser^  to  wbipv  to  switch ; 

Swiss  Jitzery  rods  for  children. 

3.  To  fiizz  or  ravel  out,  to  break  up 
into  61aments.  G.fasen.fasdn,  to  ravel, 
fuzz,  feaze. — Kuttn.  Faser, /dschen^'B%JD» 
Jiissc/,  Jiss,  /issi'l  (Danneil),  Du.  vesfy 
vesel^  tibrc,  filament  ;  Swiss  /d/zerty  to 
imvd  ont ;  fdiseUy  han^'ing  threads  or 
tatters  ;  E.  Aid\./iusirii^s,  hanging;s,  fibres  ; 
JatUrSf  tatters.  '  I  fasyii  out  as  silke  or 
vehrct  doth  ;  je  rtuV^Palagr.  FasylU 
of  a  cloth;  fractiUus,  villus.  -Pr.  Pm. 
Sc.  fass^  a  hair  :  '  not  worth  a  fass.' 
'Nich  'n  fiut^  not  an  atom.— DanneiU 
B«r.>&MK,  httdc,  chaff ;  Mi .^tM^  not  an 
atom. 

The  sense  of  whipping  is  probably 
direct  from  the  sound  of  a  switch  cutting 
through  the  air.  The  train  of  thought 
under  the  second  head  is  not  so  clear. 
The  ladical  image  may  be  the  fissing  of 
water  from  a  hot  surface,  where  the  syl- 
lable Jiz8  represents  the  sound  made  by 
a  series  of  small  explosions  in  which 
minute  drops  of  water  are  Mattered 
abroad.  Thus  to  fizs  or  fuzs  comes  to 
signify  to  scatter  or  to  fly  off  in  small 
particles.  But  generally  the  notion  of  a 
whispering  sound  is  connected  with  the 
motion  of  fine  or  small  bodies,  and  thence 
with  the  notion  of  aonething  fine  and 
small.  G.  Jispcltty  fisperti,  to  whisper, 
rustle,  to  move  lightly  to  and  fro.  Du. 
veuUHy  to  whisper,  to  ravel  out — Bom- 
hoff.  Swiss  faUserUn,  to  float  or  fall  in 
fine  particles  as  mist  or  snow,  to  drizzle  ; 
JiseUn^  fisern^  JiserleHy  to  move  to  and 
fro  with  a  light  thin  implement,  to  scrawl 
or  write  too  fine  ami  thin,  to  drizzle,  to 
ravel  out  in  threads,  to  fiddle,  to  work 
mtnittely  ;  ^sel,  a  min,  poor  creature, 
loose  hanging  threads  ;  g'/iesel,  scrawly 
writing  ;  Bav./j^*///,  to  fiddle  or  twiddle 
with  the  fingers,  to  do  light  minute  work. 
PLD.  fisstlH^  to  ram  fine  and  thin,  to 
ravel  out. — Danneil. 

Fea«ible.  Yt.  faisibU^  that  may  be 
done,  from  fatrty  to  da 

Feast.    Festival.    Lat.  /  r/z/r,  holi- 
day, devoted  to  enjoyment  ;  J\-s!um  tcm- 
pus),  It.  festOy  a  holiday,  festival,  feast  ; 
/estivOyfestivaUy  festive. 

Feat.  -feat.  -feit.    i.  \. n{. facto Jac- 
tum,  Fr.  faire^  to  do ;  fauL/aiij  a  deed, 
whence  E^/eai,  a  f  notable)  deed.  Fr.  di- 
fmre^  to  undo;  O^aiie^  an  mdoing^  de> 
lieat 

2,  Featy  fetfy  fetisty  wdl-made,  neat, 
dextrous,  elegant  ;  Fr.  faicty  done, 
adlieved,  accomplished ;  faictis,  made 
the  fashion  of  another,  also  well 
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fiwtnfed,wen  made,  neat,  feat,  han^bome. 

— Cot.    Sec  Fit. 

Feather,  os.  flodry  Svr./jddery  Dan. 
fjery  Du.  veder,  i  t  tr,  Pol.  piorOy  Bohcm. 
P*rj^  feathers.  Gr.  mpov,  a  wing.  Per- 
naps  from  a  form  like  fftufrr  in  G.  Jleder- 
wischy  a  goose's  wing,  a  feather  broom, 
Bav.^^<i!«rw,  Du.  vlaicreHy  to  flap,  flutter, 
after  the  analogy  of  Wax.  flit scheny  to  flap 
or  flutter,  JUtsckeny  flitschcleitif  pinion, 
wing.  The  lots  of  tM  /  would  be  Justi- 
fied l)y  r,.flittich,flttu/i,  a  wing,  h^.flugoly 
fugoly  fowl ;  by  E.  badger  corresponding 
to  Fr.  bladier-y  by  f..  sfimiUr.sputierySic. 

Feature.  O  F  r.  fai^  made ;  faicture^ 
the  workmanship,  framing,  of  a 

thing. — Cot.    See  Feat. 

Febrile.   See  Fever. 

-feet-.  Lat.  facto,  futinny  to  make  or 
do;  in  comp.  ^iioie^  -ftctumt  as  in  Con^ 
fection.  Defect,  InKctt  Peifcct,  ftc. 

Federal.  —  Federate.  Lat  Jmdms^ 
-rrisy  a  league,  a  treaty. 

Fee.— Fiel— FeudaL  Tbe  importance 
of  cattle  in  a  simple  state  of  society  early 
caused  an  intimate  connection  between 
the  notion  of  cattle  and  of  money  or 
wealth.  Tims  we  have  Lat.  pecusy  cattle ; 
ft  CKnia,  money  ;  and  Goth,  faihuy  pos- 
sessions, is  identical  with  OHG.yf////,y<'^;/, 
C.  viehy  cattle,  ON.y5r,  cattle,  money,  as.  fco/i, 
cattle,  riches,  money,  price,  reward. 
Adopted  into  the  Romance  tongues  the 
word  became  \\.  flOy  l^xow.  feu,  juuj  Fr. 
flrf.  When  it  received  a  Latin  cness  the 
introduction  of  a  //,  as  in  many  other 
cases,  to  avoid  the  hiatus,  produced  the 
M{d.Lat  ftudttmy  signifying  the  property 
in  l.ind  distributed  by  the  conqueror  to 
his  companions  in  arms,  as  a  reward  for 
their  past  services,  and  pledge  for  their 
rendering  the  like  for  the  future.  Hence 
the  term  fee^  in  e.  law,  for  the  entire 
estate  in  land  ;  Jeofftnenty  from  Yx.fUffery 
to  convey  the  jfuf,  Ot/ee,  to  a  new  owner. 
Fee  has  also  been  appropriated  by  cut" 
tom  to  certain  money-payments. 

Vieeble.  OYr.flmSeyfMeyflebUy  <M. 
flci'  cl.  It.  ficvolc,  Fr.  foible.    The  com- 
mon derivation  from  LaL  ft^fnlis^  lament- 
able, is  unsatisfactory. 

In  words  not  far  removed  fiom  a  re- 
presentative origin  the  preser\'ation  of 

riraUel  forms  with  a  radical  p  and  ky  or 
and  gy  is  very  common.  Now  we  have 
K  flagy  to  grow  limber,  decay,  wither — 
B. ;  and,  corresponding  to  it,  Lang.,/C0Al, 
to  bend,  sink,  give  way.  Mat  eawAos 
flacoHy  my  legs  bend  under  me.  Hence 
flaCy  fltty  Fr.  flaque,  weak,  feeble,  faint, 
flaggy.— Cot.   In  the  same  way  we  pass 
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from  the  image  of  a  flapping  aheeC  to  the 

sense  of  want  of  stiffness  in  Fr.  floppi 
(in  a  flapping  condition),  faded — c.  nouv. 
OOav.  ;  Jtappgy  soft,  faded,  over>ripe — 
Clots.  Gencvois  ;  e.  flabby,  flaccid,  in- 
clastic,  soft ;  Yx.flebfy  flere,  flewe — Pat. 
de  Champ.,  Pl.D.  flbjb,  fltPyfiau — Brem. 
Wtb^  Du.  flaauvj,  weak,  neble,  faint. 
Corresponding  verbal  forms  arc  Lan^'. 
fltpif/epiiffipia,fldiaf  exactly  svnonym- 
ons  wito  jImcB  aoofe  menthMied.  /iMf 
MfUf  amariWf  to  bend  a  switch. — Diet. 
Lai^.  M'  a  a^atj^a^  I  was  forced  to 
yidd  — Diet  CSstr.  Fe^UyflbU^  Prov. 
fabU^JIkU^  weak,  faint  La  Imm  ttJMo, 
tbe  moon  is  on  the  wane. 

To  Feed.    See  1-  ood. 

*  To  Feel.  as.  JUam^  c.  fiihUm^  Du. 
7'oglen,  to  feci.  The  O^.fjalla,  to  touch, 
finger,  feel,  approaches  very  closely.  And 
tiiislMt  seems  to  be  from  fjatl^  a  fiddlhng 
movement  of  the  fingers,  actus  levis, 
frivolus  (Haldorsen) ;  Jjatla^  to  fumble  ; 
fi^ta^  leviter  digitos  admovere  ;  fitla  vid, 
levitcr  attingere  ;  fldra  vidy  leviter  tan- 
gere  ;  N.  Jitla,  fjatla^  to  fumUe^  as  one 
trying  to  untie  a  knoL 

Tto  MgiL— Ma*.  Lat  fit^ii^  to 
form,  frame,  make,  contrive,  pretend. 
Fr.  /eindre,  to  feign,  and  from  the  past 
ptcp.  feinty  E.  feint,  a  pretence.  In  like 
manner  Mod.Gr.  to  do,  to  make  ; 

ira/t^yofuu,  to  feign,  pretend;  aopwnict  a 
maker,  a  dissembler. 

Felicity.    Lat.  felix^  -iVw,' happy. 
,  Fea    I.  Goth. fl//,  OH, /Ud,/gUdr,Dvu 
vr/,  Lat  pellis^  skin. 

2.  O^.fjally  mountain. 

To  Fell  See  Fall.  To  fell  a  scam, 
to  turn  it  down,  is  GdLcl.flill,  fold,  wrap, 
plait ;  Sw.  /?//,  a  fold,  a  hem,  falla,  to 
hem. 

Fell.  Felon.  It cruel,  moody, 
murderous — Fl. ;  Fr.  felUy  cruel,  fierce, 
un tractable  ;  f^m^  Cruel,  rough,  imtnct- 
able  ;  felonir,  anger,  cruelty,  treason,  any 
such  heinous  otTence  committed  by  a 
irassal  against  bis  ford  whereby  he  is 
worthy  to  lose  his  estate. — Cot.  Dicz 
rejects  the  derivation  from  La^  fel,  gall, 
but  his  suggestion  from  OBa  fillo^  a 
skinner,  scourger,  executioner,  is  not  more 
satisfactory.  The  true  origin  is  probably 
to  be  found  in  the  Celtic  branch,  w. 
gwally  defect ;  Bret  gwaU^  bad,  wicked, 
defect,  fault,  crime,  damage  ;  (^unll-ober, 
to  do  ill ;  £waUa^  to  injure,  in  the  same 
bngnageySi/f, poor, sicic, bad  %fattaat^Xa 
weaken,  to  decay  ;  fatlakr^  wicked, 
villain  ;  faiUun^  weakness,  fointinsx  ;  fal- 
iuUtMf  wickedsess,  malice,  mali^nuyi 
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falhni^  perfidy,  treachery ;  fnlhuty  or 

fi'llouty  to  fail,  be  wanting.    Gael,  feally 
deceive,  betray,  fail,  treason,  treachery ; 
feailan,  a  felon,  traitor ;  feall-duine^  a 
worthless  man  ;  feall-leighy  a  qnack  doc- 
tor ;  fcalltair,  Ti  traitor, -v  illain. 

Fellow.  OY..jdirw,  oa.fcla^',  a  part- 
ner in  goods  ;  sam-fte-lag-skap,  partner- 
ship, a  laying  together  of^ goods,  from 
money,  |[oods,  and  lag^  order,  society, 
community.  At  leggia  lag  vim  dnn^  to 
enter  into  partnership  with  him.  Ilonutn 
fylgdi  kona  at  lagi,  a  woman  accompa- 
nied him  as  concubine.  So  fisk-lagi^  a 
partner  in  fishing,  hnd4agit  a  partner  at 
meals,  a  companion  ;  Sw.  sefiQ-tncrt,  a 
bed-fellow.  PLD.  gelagj  a  company  of 
drinkers;  /mr-^ywr,  geUge94Hrotr^  a 
boon  coinpaiiioni 

Here  now  malce  y  the 

Mvn  owne  /flaw  iri  al  wise. 

Of  Woddly  good  and  merchandise. 

Child  of  Dristowe,  Lydgatc. 

Felly.— Felloe,  c.  fllgey  Du.  vel^^Jir, 
rad-velghe^  the  crooked  pieces  which 
compose  the  circumference  of  a  whed. 

Felon.    I.  See  Fell. 

2.  Guernsey ^i?//,  a  whitlaw,  from  Fr. 
furoncle,  froncU^  a  felon,  uncome,  whit- 
law,— Cot.  Iln  bt-  au  flon,  K.  mate-felon^ 
centaurea  nigra.  Lat  furunculus  (dim. 
of fur^  thieOt  a  boil  or  abscess. 

Felt.~FUter.  c.  flh.  Do.  vilt.  It. 
fehe,  felt  cloth  made  by  working  wet  wool 
together.  FtUaia,  the  stuff  of  which  a 
b^ge^s  tih  is  made  ;  feltro,  a  felt,  felt  hat, 
felt  cloak. — FL  Fr.  fcutre,  felt,  also  a 
filter,  a  piece  of  felt,  or  thick  wooUen 
cloth  to  strain  things  tlu-ough.— Cot 

PoL^i/jV,  felt ;  Bohem.  plst,  phtemce^ 
a  felt  liat.  Gr.  wTAoc,  felt,  or  anything 
made  of  felt ;  riXiw,  iriXow,  to  make  into 
felt,  compress,  thicken  ;  Lat.  pileus,  a 
felt  hat  or  cap  ;  Russ.  voilok,  felt  ;  It 
follare,  to  felt  or  thicken  ;  folto,  thick, 
close  ;  foltrelio,  as  feltroy  a  httie  felt — 
Fl. ;  Lat  fulht  a  tliickener  of  doth. 
Manx  poll,  to  mat  or  stick  together,  pol- 
ley,  le!ix\xig,  jHtilan^  B.  s3idA\c  c\o\h.  The 
imrendott  or  felt  would  probably  be  made 
among  pastoral  nations  at  an  exceedingly 
earlv  period,  and  the  name  would  most 
likely  be  transmitted  with  the  invention. 
The  resemblance  to  several  words  of 
similar  meaning  may  be  accidental.  Lat 
pilus,  hair  ;  villus^  a  lock,  shaggy  hair  ; 
Fin.  w/YAi,  wool ;  w.  gwnilt,  Gael  faUt 
hair  of  the  head. 

Female.  —  Feminine.  Fr.  fe*ntlie, 
from  Lat /tmAml  The  form  of  too  word 
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has  been  unconsciously  altered  in  !•  to 
bring  it  in  relationship  to  male,  with 
whidi  it  has  no  real  connection.  Male 
and  fnmtd*  were  formerly  written  mauU 
ft-ttn-l!f.  Frh./ircfn,  faamen^  fanmel, 
AS.  /etmtUf  a  maid,  woman.  The  desig- 
natkra  of  a  wkmimui  is  moat  likely  to  be 

taken  from  the  characteristic  of  child- 
bearing,  typified  bv  the  womb  or  belly, 
«^ch  are  often  coowiuided  mkler  a  single 
name.  The  Lap.  tvaimo  signifies  the 
heart  or  intestines,  while  in  Fin.  it  signi- 
fies  a  woman ;  waimoirnn^  womanly, 
ibnininc.  Sc.  wam<^  vMom,  weam^  the 
womb,  belly  ;  wamyt,  pregnant. — Jam. 

Ten.  ON.  fiHt  a  morass  ;  Jen-votr^ 
thoraoglily wet  Goth. fimi^mA,  The 
OF.  was  alioiiaediA  the  teon  of  mod, 
filth. 

^taUM.   -tad.   As  in  offend ^  defend. 

The  radical  sense  of  OhAL/^mio./<  nsnw, 
only  found  in  comp,  must  be  gathered  from 
offendOy  to  dash  or  strike  against,  thence 
to  displease,  offend.  De/endo,  to  ward 
off,  is  probalaly  formed  as  the  opposite  of 
offendo  rather  than  direct  from  tne  simple 
verb. 

Fend,— Fender.— Fence.  From  Fr. 
defendre^  to  forbid,  defend,  protect ;  de- 
fmsi,  prohil^tion,  protection,  fence.  A 
similar  omission  of  the  particle  de  in  the 
adoption  of  a  Fr.  word  is  seen  in  the  rout 
of  an  army,  from  Fr.  deromtt. 

The  art  of  fencing  ox  sword-playing  was 
termed  the  science  of  defence^  as  Fr.  ^es- 
crimeTy  to  fence,  from  c.  scktrmj  protec- 
tion, shelter. 

The  fence-months  were  those  in  which 
it  was  unlawful  to  chase  in  the  forests, 
from  defense  in  the  sense  of  prohibiticm. 

Fenowed.— Vinewed.  Mouldy,  mus- 
ty. AS.  ^nie.  gejinegodf  decayed ;  Du. 
vtmUgy  rancid,  motudy.  Gael,  fineag, 
fon,ii:^,  a  cheese  mite.  The  primary 
meaning  of  fenowed  would  thus  be  moth 
or  mite-eaten,  dien  mouldy,  cormpt  w. 
g-ividdon^  mites,  small  particles  of  what  is 
dned,  or  rotted  ;  gwiddonogy  mity,  rotten. 

-m-.  Lat./w,  to  bear,  whence  con- 
finv  defer,  infer,  circtimference,  &c. 

Fere.  as.  gefera^  a  compaBion,  one 
who  fares  or  goes  with  one. 

Vwly.    Wonder.    See  Fear. 

Ferment.  fermentum  ffor  fervi- 
mentuMf  from ferveo.io  boil),  what  causes 
bread  to  swdl  op  like  water  boiUng; 
leaven. 

Fern.  ouQ.faramffar«Mtfarm^famy 
Do.  vaerm,  murm-kntyeC  Probably 

named  from  the  reputed  use  of  the  seed 
in  magical  incantationsy  being  supposed 
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to  confer  the  power  of  going  invisibto* 

Fougirt  (fern),  plante  dont  se  senent  laS  fs^ 

tendus  sordera. — Vocab.  de  Vaud. 

The  Sw.  verb  fara^  to  go^  as  Hue  te> 

marks,  is  specially  applied  to  events  pro- 
duced by  diabolic  art.  ^  Far-set,  a  sickness 
produced  by  incantatioii,  tlwMje  an  epi* 

demic.  KS.fcrr-dea/h,  ffrr-c-wcalntc,  sud- 
den death.  Du.  vacrende-wi\f,  a  witch, 
enchantress ;  Sc.farefolkis,  niricsi 

Ferocious.    Lat  ferox^ferocis^  fierce. 

Ferrel.— Ferule,  i.  k  ferrel  ox  verriK 
Fr.  virole^  an  iron  ring  put  about  the  end 
of  a  staff,  &Ci,  to  iceep  it  fiwB  iiviBg>^ 
Cot.    Virer,  to  veer  or  turn  round. 

2.  li.feruia^  Yx^feruU^  a  rod  or  palmer 
used  for  correction  in  schools.  Lat 
ferula^  a  bamboo,  cane,  rod,  switch. 

Ferret,  i.  6pun  silk  and  riband  woven 
from  it  It  fnret^j  Fr.  fleuret,  count 
ferret-silk  —  Fl.  ;  floret-silk.  —  Cot.  c. 
Jiorei/f  the  outer  envelop  of  the  silk-cod, 
fiirt  or  fhnt-silk,  ferret-silk,  ferret  Flo- 
reit-dand,  a  ftrrct  riband. — Kiittn. 

2.  G.  fre/fr,  frett-wiescl.  It.  furetto, 
ferettOy  Yx.furet^  a  ferret,  an  animal  used 
in  huntiag  nbbits  or  lats  in  lioles  other- 
wise inaccessible. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  name 
of  the  animal  has  ^ven  rise  to  tlie  vetb 
signifying:  to  poke  m  holes  and  comers, 
to  search  out  It  fereUare,  /ureitare,  to 
ferret  or  bnnt  fai  boles,  to  grope  or 
fumble — FL  ;  Tr.  fureter,io  search,  hunt, 
boult  out,  spy  narrowly  into  every  hole 
and  comer. — Cot  It  is  more  likely  tlsat 
the  ferret  (exclusively  a  tame  animal)  is 
named  from  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
kept,  viz.  for  rootmg  or  poking  in  holes 
for  rabbits  or  vennin.  The  G.  frettwiuti 
would  signify  a  weasel  kept  for  the  pur- 
pose designated  by  the  x&xhfretien.  Dan, 
affrittty  udfriite,  to  ferret  out,  worm  oat 
Now  wc  ha\'e  Prov.  fre/ar,  Fr.  frotter^ 
hv/.fretUn.Xo  rub.  to  move  to  and  fro 
over  a  snrrece.  Moreover,  freUm  is 
identified  with  e.  dial,  front,  Du.  wroe- 
ten,  by  the  common  use  of  the  three  in 
the  peculiar  sense  of  to  drudge,  to  earn 
with  pains  and  difficulty.  Wroeten  is 
also  to  poke  the  fire,  to  poke  or  root  in 
the  ground  as  a  pig  with  his  snout.  The 
same  train  of  thought  is  found  in  Prov. 
fregar,  It.  fregare,  to  rub,  frugare^  to 
rub,  to  pinch  and  spare  miserably,  to 
grope,  to  femiile,  fnrtgnr*  (for  ferugm^ 
to  fumble  or  grope  for,  to  sweep  an 
oven.  And  as  fregare^frugare  give  rise 
to  furegare  by  the  inseitkm  of  SB  #  (as 
in  umbcrella  for  umbrclld),  so  freiten^ 
frottirf  woeten^  axe  converted  by  a 
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s'milar  change  into  It  firtUan^  (Aru- 
tare)  furetare. 

The  strongest  objection  to  the  fore- 
mo^  explanation  is  Fr.  furon  (Pat.  de 
champ.),  Sp.  huron,  a  ferret.  But  fure- 
gatre^fureUaref  to  poke,  grope,  or  search 
oot^  nave  to  nmcn  the  appearance  of 
dhninotives  from  a  simple  furare^  that 
Ju»m  may  well  have  been  fonned  from 
that  limthetical  fionn  in  tbe  same  mt  v 
as  It  furegone  from  furegare,  and  with 
the  same  sense  of  poker,  tearcber>out. 

Ferry.    See  Fare. 

Fer».  The  Queen  at  Chess. — Chaucer. 
OYx.  Jurce^fierche,fierge,  from  Pers.y^T^, 
a  general  The  confusion  oifierge  with 
vurg4  may  perhaps  bsve kd  tn  ^aller- 
atirm  of  the  Fr.  dcsignatiOB  to  Dtmc^  or 
Reine,  k.  Queen. 

Vaitiln.  Lat  fertilise  from  fsro^  to 
bear,  produce. 

Fervent,  -fervesce.  Lat.  ferveo^  to 
be  hot ;  ferv£5C0y  to  begin  to  boil. 

Fescue.  A  small  straw  used  as  a 
pointer  in  spelling;  Fr.^ftr/v,  \X»fu^tC€^ 

a  ^j^^'  qtmftm   rtoHiie.  La 

igCKy/assus  sum,  in  comp.  -fiteor^  -fessuSy 
to  own,  avow.  Hence  conjiteor^  to  con- 
fess ;  profiUor^  to  profess.  Faitcr  itself 
seems  a  secondary  form  from  JM,  ftius 
sum,  to  speak. 

To  Fester.  To  putrefy,  corrupt. — B. 
Wall.  ^fifitttTy  se  corrompre,  s'empuanter ; 
dialect  of  Aix  Jiesen,  to  begin  to  smell 
disagreeably  —  Grandg. ;  PLD.  ^irig^ 
Ittsty,  m-amelling,  as  a  dose  diamber.— 
DanneiL 

Festoon.  Fr.  feston^  It.  festone^  any 
kind  of  great  wreath,  garland,  or  chaplet 
made  <tf  boughs,  leaves,  or  flowers,  much 
used  in  Italy  on  their  church-doors  at 
the  celebration  of  their  feasts;  also 
bmnchworks.— -FL  We  have  the  testi- 
mony of  Virgil  that  the  temples  were 
adorned  in  the  same  way  on  festive  occa- 
sions among  the  Romans.  Templum 
ffUA  Jronde  rcvinctum. — v.  459. 

Xd  Fetch,  i.  Fetchyn,  or  fettyn^  af- 
fera — Pr.  Pm,  as.  feccan^  ftttasty  feH- 
guuu  Fris.  fetjty  fetgje^  to  seixe. — Out- 
zcn.  S'w./atta,  G. /assert,  to  seize  ;  Bav, 
/esse/iy  to  brmg  home  ;  korn^  wein  fessen^ 
to  get  in  the  harvest,  vintage.  *.He's 
married  a  wife,  and  he's  fessen  her  hame.' 
ON.  atfd  Lfg/«i/ecM,  hiji/tngid)^  to  get. 

riVMS  Joidos  BmnliU^>l«l  to  get  dw  nsMfe. 

Bar.  flUMen^  to  jest,  play  tricks,  jeer  one 
Willi  woidt  or  tricks.— Schmcner.  o. 
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fatzen,faxen,  tricks.  The  radical  image 
consists  of  rapid  action  to  and  fro,  repre- 
sented by  forms  like  juk-Jack,  jitsch" 
fatsch,  &c.    See  Fidget. 

Fetch.— Fetch-candle.  The  appari- 
tion of  one  who  is  alive. — Hal.  Fetch- 
hghts,  fetch-candles,  corpse-candles,  or 
dead-men's  candles,  are  appearances  seen 
at  nightf  as  of  candles  in  motion,  sup- 
posed to  be  in  attendance  on  a  ghostly 
funeral,  and  to  portend  the  death  oif 
some  one  in  the  neighbourhood. — Brand's 
Popular  Superstitions.  The  superstition 
obviously  agrees  with  the  notion  of  the 
Will  o*  the  wisp  or  ignis  fatuiis,  which  is 
known  in  Holland  by  the  name  of  Dooti- 
keersty  deatti-candle,  or  dead^san'scandle. 

The  name  might  plausi1)ly  hv  cxj  '  iin  :1 
as  if  the  apparition  were  something  sent 
to  fttA  me  ftted  person  to  the  other 
world,  but  probably  it  has  a  more  ancient 
origin  than  would  be  indicated  by  such 
a  derivation.  The  Vatt  in  Scandinavian 
mythology  is  a  kind  of  goblin  supposed 
to  dwell  in  mounds  and  desert  places, 
and  the  ignis  fatuus  is  called  in  Norway 
Vaite-lys,  the  Vaett's  cmdle,  die  identity 
of  which  with  the  Pembrokeshire  Fetch- 
light,  or  Fetch-candle,  can  hardly  be 
doimted. 

Fetiche.  Fr.////VA/,  a  material  thing, 
made  the  object  of  worship  in  W.  Africa, 
Ptg. /<•/// f<?,  sorcery,  charm.  LaX,/actiiius. 

Fetid.  Lat  fcetidus,  from  fateo^  to 
stink.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it 
springs  from  a  form  of  the  interjection  of 
disgust  corresponding  to  E.  faugh  /  fohi 
Rrct.  foci  !  fech  !  in  the  same  way  that 
putidus^  stinking,  and  puUo,  to  stink,  are 
from  another  ftim  of  the  same  intojeo- 
tion  seen  in  Sp.pu/  G.  puhi  eaptessive 
of  disgust  at  a  bad  smell. 

From  the  first-mentioned  form  of  the 
interj.  is  also  Lat  fadms,  foul,  repugnant 
to  the  physical  or  moral  senses,  Sp.  feo^ 
hideous,  ugly.  Comp.  Un.foa  J  iaugh  I 
and,  as  an  adj.,  IbaL — IQl. 

Fetlock.  The  hair  that  grows  behind 
on  a  horse's  feet.— B.  Mow  generally 
applied  to  tlie  joint  on  wfaldi  die  bafar  in 
question  grows.  We  should  naturally 
resolve  the  word  into  foot-lock,  in  accord- 
ance with  Sw.  huj-skc€^,  hool-beard ;  but 
Swiss  ^slochjffslochTuM.  vithk^  vitsiok 
(Halma  in  v.  fanon),  the  pastern  of  a 
horse,  lead  in  another  direction.  PLD. 
fissy  fine  thread,  fibwe  Danncil  \  Swiss 
fiscl,  gefisel,  loose,  unravelled  threads 
hanging  from  a  garment,  also  the  fetlock 
or  long  hair  growing  on  the  nasteniii  ■ 
Stalder.   a  fUat^  fitt^  Da.  jfU^  Jkd,  a 
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skein  or  bundle  of  threads  ;   Sw.  dial. 

Jittja^  a  bundle  of  hemp  or  flax,  bunch  of 
thread.    Sec  to  Feaze,  Fitters. 

The  resemblance  to  a  fessil^  the  pas- 
tern, seems  accidental. 

Mtar.  AS.  feotur,  fater,  Du.  wrt^r, 
ON.  yft?'/,  fj'^f>'i  shackles,   bonds.  ON. 

/jbtra,  impedire, /.  fusL  to  hobble  a  horse ; 
K.  fjetroy  appUea  to'tne  act  of  hunters, 
who  are  supposed  to  stay  by  channs  the 
flight  of  the  beast  they  are  pursuing  ; 
literally,  to  fix  to  his  footsteps,  to  set  fast, 
to  tender  immovable ;  ffitra^  set  Cut, 
immovable  from  wonder  or  surprise. 
From  ON.  fet^  Uan.  fjed^  Sw.  fjdty  foot- 
step. Lat  tmitdirff  to  hinder ;  pedumyQt, 
irttf,  a  shaclue  ;  «i^aw,  to  hinder,  to  stop. 

To  TMUa.  To  set  in  order,  to  repair 
anyUiing  diat  is  broken  or  defective,  to 
set  about  anything  ;  /  //A-,  good  condi- 
tion, proper  repair.  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  the  primar>-  meaning  of  the 
word  is  to  do  l^t  fiddling  work,  to  give 
the  last  touches  required  for  the  prepara- 
tions of  a  thing.  Thus  Swift  recommends 
tiie  footman  when  he  knows  his  master 
to  be  most  busy  '  to  come  in  and  pretend 
to  fettU  about  the  room.'  on,Atia^  leviter 
digitos  admovere  ;  vid,  wviter  attin- 
gere  (Hald.),  palpito,  modicum  tango  vel 
apparo. — Gudm.  Sw.  dial,  fitttla,  to 
fumble  with  the  fingers  ;  fessla^  to  tickle, 
to  touch  l^thtly.  Bay.  fistln,  to  make 
light  movements  with  the  fingers  ;  fis'l- 
arwet  ijisl-ardeit),  light  tiddling  work ; 
fuselHy  to  be  occupied  with  tiifles ;  FLD. 
Jiseln,  to  pass  the  fingers  gently  over,  to 
tickle  ;  fisstln^  to  be  occupied  in  cleaning, 
to  set  uie  house  in  order  ;  jisselmSken 
(fettle-maid),  an  under-houscmaid.  Fr. 
-.'ttilh-r,  to  tickl^  to  trifle. — Cot.  See 
Fea-'e,  Fiddle. 

Feud.  OHG.  gif^hida,  Goth.  Jiathva^ 
enmity,  from  Goth.y?////,  kS.fian^  fean,  to 
hate.  G./ehdy  /eJuiey  AS,/aklht  Mid.Lat 
faulty  the  revenge  pursued  bv  the  rda- 
tions  of  a  murdered  man,  and  the  legiti- 
mate state  of  warfare  ensuing  thereon. 

*  'Vindicta  parentum,  auod  feSdam  dici- 
mus.' — Due  AS.  fanth-bote^  the  sum 
paid  to  the  relations  of  the  murdered  man 
to  make  up  a  feud.  Du.  vecde^  vied^ 
veete,  vee,  hatred,  quarreL— KiL 
Feudal.    Sec  Fee. 

Fever.  Yx.  Ahfrey  LaL  febris.  From 
the  notion  of  shivering.  nvi»fikem^Jip- 
pem  vor  zoni,  for  bcf^erd^y  to  tremble 
with  anger  or  desire. — Schm.  'Dyx.beven^ 
a  htbtm,  Men,  to  tremble;  Devon. 
Hvtring,  shaking.  Lat  vibn^  B.  quiver, 
aic  dosdy  related. 


FIDDLE 

FeverfiBW.  An  herb  good  agahiA 
fevers. — B.  Lat  febrifuga,  from  fugare, 
to  put  to  flight 

Few.  Goth.  A/TT,  pi.  yJrw",  little,  few ; 
ON.  fdr,  fiiy  fdtt,  OHG.  JoilO,  AJs.  Jcawd^ 
Lat.  paucus, 

FeweL  Mid.Lat.  focaU  (from  focus, 
hearth^  fire),  OFr.  fouaille^  supply  of 
wood  ior  the  fire,  or  right  of  cMong  it 
'  Ft  sunt  spin;i?  crescentes  in  Lonedon 
pro  /('£<;//.' — Mon.  Angl.  in  Due.  in  like 
manner  fouage,  fouie,  from  focagium, 

Fewterer,  One  who  had  charge  of 
the  dogs  of  chase.  It.  veUro,  a  grey- 
hound ;  Fr.  viotHrey  a  boar-hound  j  weml' 
trey,  a  kennel  of  vautrcx. 

To  Fey.  To  cleanse  meadows,  ponds, 
&c — ^B.  G.  f(gen,  to  'deanse,  scour, 
sweep. 

Fib,  An  euphemism  for  a  lie.  It. 
fiabbare,  to  sing  merry  tunes  and  idle 
songs,  as  nurses  do  in  rocking  their  chil- 
dren, also  to  tell  flim-flam  tales. — Fl. 
Fabbitiy  flattering. — Craven  Gloss.  FUfU' 
foNe,  nonsense. — HaL  Compftre  FdL 
bajka,  a  nursery  tale,  a  lie. 

Fibre.  Lat  jfi^a^  a  jag  or  pointed 
extremity;  idated  to  JMna,  fringe. 

Fickle.  AS.  ficol,  vacillating ;  G.fickeHy 
to  move  quickly  to  and  fro.    See  Fidget. 

Fictile.— Fiction.  Lat.  Jingo,  Jictum, 
to  fashion,  form,  properly  to  mould  in 
clay  or  plastic  material  ;  to  devise,  con- 
trive, feign ;  JUtory  one  who  makes  or 
forms ;  Jictimy  made  of  day,  earthen- 
ware ;  Jictusy  feigned,  fictitious. 

*  Fiddle.  G,  fiedei,  Du.  vedele,  vele 
~Kil.,  OJiSk/dMla,  Mid. Lat  vitmloy  Prov. 
viula,  It  viola. 

Commonly  derived  from  Lat.  ^dfs,  Ji- 
dicula,  a  musical  string,  stringed  instru- 
ment But  the  fiddle,  as  Ihre  remarks, 
was  unknown  to  the  Romans,  and  the 
name  mav  well  be  traced  to  a  native  source 
in  forms  uke  those  indicated  under  Fidge 
and  Feasc,  cxpsesBvc  of  the  light  rapid 
movements  by  which  the  instrument  is 
played.  0'^.jidra,fitla,  to  touch  lightly, 
to  palpitate. — Gudm.  G.fitschelnjiixeltt, 
to  move  to  and  fro. — Sanders.  Swab. 
Jui/in,  JitscJuft^  jUslIiIch,  JitschefaischUn, 
to  whittle  with  a  blunt  knife,  to  work 
lightly  and  ineflectually.  "£..  fiddle-  faddle, 
trifling  occupation,  idle  talk.  '  Fiddling 
woric,  where  abundance  of  time  is  spent 
and  little  done.'  Swift. 

The  passage  from  the  jigging  move- 
ment of  the  arm  to  the  designation  of  the 
fiddle  is  clearly  shown  in  Bav.  figkm, 
^ciMi^  to  switch  with  a  rod,  to  make  quick 
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movements  to  and  fro  ;  figkeln  (in  a  de- 
preciatory way),  to  play  on  tiw  fiddle  ; 
Ji^kelbogen,  a  fiddlcbow.  Figela^%igSL\ 
^^gtiatar^  fidelar.' — GL  in  Schm. 

So  also  Swiss  MseUn^fiiselH^  to  switch 
to  and  fro,  to  fiddle  about  a  thing,  work 
in  a  trifling  manner  ;  Jisekr^  one  who 
strums  upon  an  instrument  ;  Jiselbogen^ 
a  fiddlebow. 

FideUtj.  Lat.  JUk$^  £uth»  JMisy 
faithful- 

Vo  ndga— migei.  To  make  light 
involuntaiy  movements,  to  be  unable  to 
keep  stflL  lofidge  about,  to  be  continu- 
ally moving  up  and  dovm. — B.  Swiss 
JUscktHy  to  nutter  to  and  fro,  jump  up  and 
down  ;  whence  children  are  called  fitschy 
Jitschli.  Fitscn^  to  switch  with  a  rod. — 
Stalder.  E.  diaL  to>^,to  fidget  about — 
Hal.  Swiss  Jiggcft^  to  rub,  shove,  or 
move  to  and  fi^o,  to  fidgeL  Sc.,yS^,  to  be 
ffcstless,  to  he  in  aoonstant  state  of  trivial 
motion  ;  fick-facks^  minute,  troublesome 
pieces  of  work ;  OE«  fykyn^  or  Jiskyn 
about  in  idlen^,  vagor. — Pr.  Pm.  Du. 
/icken^  fickeUn,  to  whip,  to  switch,  fick' 
facken,  factitare,  agitarc. — Kil.  G.  fick- 
/ackerty  to  fidget,  move  about  without 
apparent  end,  to  play  tricks.— Kiittn. 
hickeny  to  make  short  quick  movements, 
to  rub  to  and  fro. — Sanders. 

The  motion  of  a  light  object  through 
the  air  is  represented  m  G.  by  the  imita- 
tive syllables  futschi  (Sand.),  pfutsch  I 
(Schm.),«7/jrA.'  ttnttsch!  watsch!  ritsch! 
Wisch  /  (Sand.). 

Fie  I  w.  ^/  Gael.  Jich  !  Bret,  fcch  ! 
Yx.Ji!  G,Ji!f/uU  Lith.  puii  Illynan/«7 
Sw.  iwtt  interfections  of  tepfobation* 
originally  expressing  disfjust  at  a  bad 
smell  or  offensive  moutbfuL  See  Faugh ! 

Vlfl£  See  Fee. 

Field.  G.  feldy  Do.  veld,  the  open 
country,  soil,  plain,  level  country,  on. 
vbllTy  field,  meadow  ;  Sw.  wally  grassy 
soil,  meadow,  plain  ;  ttfolla  sig  (of  the 
soil;,  to  cover  itself  with  a  sward  of  turf. 
Dan.  diaL  falU^  the  green  sward,  land 
lying  in  grass  mat  hu  to  he  ploughed ; 
fald,  an  inclosed  portion  of  cultivated 
soil,  field  of  rye  or  potatoes.  Sc.  faU^ 
fealy  any  grassv  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
ground  ;  fail-dykey  a  tnf  walL  Qmii,/dl, 
a  sod.    w.  gwcilt,  grass. 

Field-fare.  A  kind  of  thrush.  AS. 
fealo-foTy  from  ftalot  ydkmish,  fiJlow* 
coloured. 

Fiend.  Oo'Ock.fiiandSyfiandSy  G.  fcindy 
enemy  ;  on.  fjandiy  enemy,  fiend,  devil 
From  the  pplc.  pr.  of  the  verb fijanyjiany 
ON.  Jid^  to  hate»  which  itscU  is  formed 
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from  the  \vi\.Q.x\.fie  !  expressive  of  disgust- 
reprobation,  displeasure.  Speaking  ol 
interjections,  Palsgrave  says,  *  Some  be- 
token abhorring,  as^  or  fuy!  From  w. 
ffi!  fie  t  arc  fonned  ffiaidy  loathsome  ; 
fitiddiOy  to  loathe,  detest.  In  the  same 
way  from  Russ.  fu  !,  fukati,  to  cry  fu  /, 
to  abhor,  detest ;  from  Du.  foci  !y  ver/O" 
eietiy  to  abhor.  So  also  Gael,  fuath  {tk 
silent),  hatred,  aversion,  fuathaichy  to 
hate,  loathe,  detest,  from  the  primaiy 
form  of  the  inter),  ful  See  Faugh, 
Foul. 

♦Fierce.   Fr/rrt^r^,  Lat  y^rt^jr,  which 
may  perhaps  be  explained  from  Boh. 
frkatiy  frHiit  ficmere^  icradic^  to  snort 

with  rage. 

Fife.  G.  p/ei/c.  It.  piffarOy  Fr.  fifre. 
Like  Lat.>^«»,Gr.  iriinnCw,  ^  P^epyfipip 
from  the  representation  of  a  shrill  note. 

Fight.  AS.  feohty  fyhi,  G.  /«f A/,  fight 
Swiss  fuhten.fichtcn,  to  woile  uim  humed 
manner,  with  the  notion  of  Siadi  move- 
ment ;  er/cchten,  to  get  a  thing  done  by 
dihgent  work  ;  Sw.  JUtUy  to  pursue  with 
eagerness,  ardently  desire,  strive  for ; 
yW/,  earnest  endeavour.  *  Han  stod  emot 
then  Lithuripum  mcd  alia  fikt he  op- 
posed the  Litui|^  with  all  his  might,  e. 
diaLyfc  yt,  to  struggle  or  fight  with  the  legs, 
as  a  child  in  a  cradle. — Grose.  Vi.Jikta 
ma  JuutHdonty  to  throw  the  hands  about 
as  if  striking.— Aasen.  The  radical  idea 
thus  seems  the  throwing  about  the  hands 
and  arms.    See  Fidget. 

Figxxre.  Lat  fig»*ra,  from  falgfy  to. 
make,  form.    Sec  Fiction. 

Filament.   See  File,  3. 

VUbtfd.  Quasi  JUl-heardy  a  kind  of 
nut  which  just  fills  the  cup  made  by  the 
beards  of  the  calyx.  In  an  ordiaazy  hasei 
the  nut  projects  to  a  considerable  dktawcn 
beyond  the  beard. 

To  Filch.  To  steal  small  matters* 
Swiss  Flokcy  subduccrc,  clam  auferre.— 
Idioticon  Bemense  in  Dcutsch.  Mundart. 
N.  pilka^  Sc.  pi  Iky  to  pick.  *  She  has 
pilkii  his  pouch.'— Janu  N.  piikfca^  to 
pluck. 

File.  I.  OHG.  vihilay  /giltt,  from 
figetty  to  rub. — Schwcnck.  But  Bohem. 
pHay  a  saw  >  pilnjk,  a  file  ;  pUitiy  to  saw, 
to  file. 

File.  2.  -file.  Filf%  in  the  sense  of 
rank,  order,  is  from  Lat.///////;,  a  thread, 
Fr.//,  a  thread,  line^  strnk, lank*  course, 
row. — Cot. 

Fr.  ddfiUr^  to  defile^or  march  in  a  line 
one  after  the  other. 

Filial.    Lat^^ififiKlva  son. 

FiligZMu  Formeily/^<i|«,  Evelyn 
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in  the  Fop's  Dictionary  describes  fili-  \ 
grained  Nvork  as  *  whatever  is  made  of 
silver  wire-work.' — R.  Sp.  fiUgranu^  a 
kind  nf  work  in  which  the  entire  texture 
or  grain  of  the  material  is  made  up  of 
twutad  foU  or  silver  wire,  from  filo,  wire, 
vA  grmnOf  tbt  gnin  or  direction  of  the 
fibres  of  wood  or  oUier  ^brous  mattm. — 
Neumann. 

To  FUL— Vull.  Theprimarv  meaning 
of  seems  to  be  to  pour  liquids,  in 
which  sense  the  G.JUlien  is  still  used. 
Ein  fass  wein  auf  JIdssekim  fUlUn^  to 
bottle  wine.  The  connection  with  the 
notion  of  fullness  is  olmons*  IMh.pillu, 
pUtiy  to  pour,  povr  into,  iin  lull ;  pilnaSy 
full ;  showing  that  the  radical  meaning 
of  Lat  impicre  must  be  to  pour  into, 
whence //t7i// J-,  identical  with  Lith.^/7«aj, 
full. 

Fillet.    I.  Yx.filct  (dim.  of fiL  thread), 
a  littk  thread,  strmg,  or  twist ;  whence  a 
JUIfii  A  balr^aoe,  or  ribbon  to  tie  up  the 
bair. 

2.  The  Yx.  fiUt  is  also  the  band  of 
fltth  which  lies  aloi^  under  the  backbone 
of  animals,yf/^'/  <U  Mmf^  d€  vcau.  When 
served  at  table,  however,  the  Jilet  de  b<ruf 
appears  as  a  solid  lump  without  bone, 
whence  pefbaps  the  fillet  of  veal  may 
h.ive  been  so  named,  as  licinj^  a  similar 
boneless  lump,  although  taken  from  a 
different  part  of  the  animaL  Itmay  how- 
ever be  from  being  bound  togetiier  by  a 
fillet  or  bandage. 

.  Xillip.  A  phip,  flip,  or  flirt  with  the 
fingers,  from  an  imitation  of  the  sound, 
or  rather  perhaps  from  the  analoj^  be- 
tween the  nature  of  the  act  and  the  short 
quick  action  of  the  vocal  oisans  by  which 
the  word  is  pronounced. 
FiUy.   See  Foal. 

WlB.  AS.  Jilnty  a  ^Tiyfylmeny  a  mem- 
brano.  'E.Tns.  Jfienty  Jlecy  a  thin  skin. 
OFriS.  fimel,  ^Imene,  the  skin  of  the 
bodVii — Richthofcn.  w.  pilen^  cuticle, 
rind;  /iUSwytoped;  jMIKNMi«,athinpedy 
a  film. 

PUter.   See  Felt. 

Vntk.  See  Fool. 

Fimble.  Q»  fern  el,  fcmel-hanf,  fimmel, 
the  male  plants  of  hemp  which  are  soonest 
ripe,  and  have  to  be  picked  out  by  hand 
from  among  the  female,  left  to  ripoi  their 
seed  The  larger  and  stronger  growth  of 
the  seed- bearing  plants  probably  led  to 
their  being  calfed  in  England  early  or 
ffta/c'-Zie/rp,  and  this  perhaps  has  led  to 
the  supposition  thatyi'm^/^  is  a  corruption 
of  femaUy  as  tiie  iraid  ti  commonly  ex- 
plained.  The  real  rignification  ia  the  act 


of  picking  out  the  early  ripe  plants, which 
IS  termed  Jimmeln  in  (;.,  and  fhneler  in 
the  North  of  Fiance,  while  the  plants  so 
picked  out  are  called  /t'meh-s. — Hecart. 
The  Y>M.JimeUny  or  Jemi/cfi,  is  applied  to 
any  light  acti<m  wiu  tiie  fingers,  to  tease 
wool,  flax,  or  hemp,  to  trifle,  gcsticulari 
digitis,  frustra  factitare  rem  frivoiam. 
Femety  cannabis  brevior,  discerpta,  con- 
vulsa,  linum  carptum,  vuisum. — KiL 
The  \cxh  is  a  dim.  of  Fris.  fompiey  to 
grasp  at  anything  with  the  hands — Out- 
xen  s  Sw.  ftmloy  to  grope.  See  FamUe. 
To  fimble,  to  touch  lightly  and  freouently 
with  the  ends  of  the  fingers.— Forby. 
o^.fiplay  Dan.  dial.  Jip Uy  to  toudi  wim 
the  fingers,  to  handle. 

Fin.  KS.finna^  Dan.^nrtr,  Lat.  pinnay 
a  feather,  or  fin.  Probably  from  the 
sharp  spines  in  audi  fins  aa  those  of  a 
percn.  Du.  vimmey  zt'nne,  r'ltmme,  pinna, 
squama  et  arista. — KiL  G.  Jinne.  top  of 
a  mountain,  point  of  a  hammer^  fin  of  a 

fish. 

Finance.   See  Fine. 

Flndh.— flplBk.    G.  finhey  Lat  frin^ 

gillayfrts^illay  a  small  bird,  from  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  chirp  ;  fringutire^fris^t- 
titYy  to  chirp  or  twitter.  \i.  /rinco,/nn- 
soneyfrusone^  Yr.  /rinsofty  pinson,2i  spink 
or  chaffinch.  The  loss  or  insertion  of  thi:r 
r  in  a  like  situation  in  imitative  words  is 
very  common.  Compare  Lat.  fricnrty  to 
rub,  with  c.Jicle/t,  to  move  to  and  fro. 
To  Find.   Q.  finden^  Jand^  geJundiH^ 

Ima^ — Finance.  In  the  forensic  lan- 
guage of  the  middle  ages  the  Lat.  finis 
was  speciallv  applied  to  the  termination 
of  a  suit,  ana  ftiuMs  dUs^  finale  judUium^ 
finalis  concordiay  were  respectively  the 
day  of  triaL  the  judicial  decision,  or  the 
agreement  by  winch  the  tint  was  tennin- 
ated.  Finis  by  itself  is  fiec|uent]y  used 
for  the  settlement  of  a  claim  by  com- 
position or  agreement,  as  by  Matthew 
Paris  in  the  Life  of  Hen.  in.  'Qanculo 
captus  fuit,  et  tacito  facto finCy  interpositis 
fide  et  juramentis  et  chartis,  caute  dimis- 
•U8.*--Dict  Etym.  •  Quod  illi  eo{;nos- 
centes  et  malum  timentes  acccpcnmt 
consilium  inter  sent  si  quo  modo  posscnt 
faedus  cum  Imperatore  componerent,  di- 
centes.  Nullum  ulterius  ab  eo finem  habe* 
bimus  (we  shall  get  no  further  terms  from 
him),  sed  iunctus  Romanis  omnes  nos  de 
partibus  iuis  expellet.' — Due.  Thedeigy 
and  females  who  held  in  capite,  having 
been  summoned  to  Londcm  to  pass  over 
with  the  king  on  nnfitaiy  duty  into 
France, it  fma annqunoed,  'qnod arehic^ 
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piscopi,  &c.,  scrv'itium  domino  re^i  dc- 
bentes  posscnt  Jacere  hnem  pro  eodem 
(might  compound  fc»r  h)  si  vcflent'—* Bart 
Cotton,  p.  324-  It  then  transferred 
to  the  money  paid  as  the  price  of  settle- 
ment, and  Lat.  fiHare^  finire^  Ft,  Jiner^ 
were  need  in  tlie  sense  of  payii^  an  ex- 
action or  composition.  *  Ornnes  vero 
piagie  aut  feritas — quae  evenerint — sicut 
mgOL  dieeretom  est  ^ntMUttr*  shall  be 
Compounded  for. — Due.  *  Lui  dit  qu'il 
ne  le  laisserait  point  aller  jusqu'k  ce  qu'il 
cost  JltU  a  luy,  et  force,  niy  vntjhur  au 
ckevnlier  k  cinq  oens  ttvics.'— Jouiville. 

Solxante  mflc  doubles  voiis  fomi  nrrr^ner 
Se  pamti  ceste JIh  vous  me  volez  quiter. 

Chron.  Duguesclin,  13637. 

Hence  /ing  in  E.  and  the  derivative  finance 
in  Fr.  were  used  in  the  sense  of  an  ex- 
action or  compulsory  payment  Mob- 
strclct  informs  us  that  Jacques  Cocur  was 
made  prisoner,  '  pource  qu'il  a  extorqud 
indeuement  plusieurs  grands  finances  sur 
k  pays  dn  Roi,  tant  en  Languedoc,  Lan- 
guedouy,  comme  aillctirs.'  The  name  of 
Jinani;e  was  subsequently  extended  to  all 
m<mies  levied  on  the  people  for  the  be- 
hoof of  the  royal  treasure  or  revenue. 

Fino.  G,fnH.  lu  fino^  Fi^fin,  Diei 
ndheres  to  no  derivation  from  Lat  fiH* 
itftf  linilflMMi,  |ieffect,  and  in  confirmation 
cites  Prov.  chn  from  clinaius,  Sp.  cuerdo 
from  cordatuSj  manso  from  tnansuetus. 
*  Quod  excellentem  vel  optimum  gradum 
bonitatis  obtinet  finum  vcl  finUsimum 
vulgariter  appeilatur.' — ^Johan.  it  S.  Ge- 
m^anoin  Due 

A  more  probable  origin  mny  be  found 
in  w.  gnuyn^  white,  fair,  pleasant ;  Gael. 
fionn^  wlute,  fiur,  fine,  pleasant,  sincere, 
true;  ON.  fina^  to  polish,  to  cleanse, 
flnn,  brit,'ht,  polished.  The  idea  of 
wtiite  passes  readily  to  that  of  pure, 
misullied,  unmixed,  at  in  finegold^  on  the 
one  hand,  or  to  that  of  brilliancy,  or 
stu>wines9,  as  in fitu  dothes^  on  the  other. 
Tlie  tense  of  small,  ddicate,  may  arise 
from  the  application  of  the  term  to  fabrics 
where  smallnessof  parts  is  an  excellence, 
or  it  may  be  a  separate  word,  from  W. 
main^  slender,  fine,  thin,  small  (Lat. 
minor,  Fr.  memiy  mince);  Uiain  MMM,fine 
linen ;  diod fain,  small  beer. 

Vtaigor.  Goth,  fi^igrs^  Fris.  fienger, 
fafii^cr.  From  the  equivalent  of  G.y?7//^f/r, 
to  seize,  the  change  of  vowel  from  a  to  i 
perliaps  indicating  the  light  action  of  a 
finger. 

Finical— Finikin.  "Dw.  fijnkcns,  per- 
fect^, concinn^,  bell^. — KaL    Hence  1 
Idn^  partfcular  in  dietS|  trifling. — Craven  | 
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Gloss.    Finical,  over-refined,  eflTeminate. 

Fir.— Furze,  g.  /okre^  on.  /«/-«,  £. 
fir  is  the  general  name  of  trees  wiUl 
needle-sh.ipcd  leaves.  Then  from  the 
sharp  spines,  which  are  the  only  ap- 
parent representatives  of  leaves  in  a 
plant  of  wholly  diflSerent  nature,  the  name 
of  firres  or  firs  was  given  to  the  badl 
now  called  furse  or  gorsc 
Fire.  G.^wr,  o^.fyr^fkr^  Gr.  v% 
Firk.  Any  smart  movement  with  a 
light  object,  as  a  tiiow  with  a  switdi,  a 

— As  tumblMSdo,  when  li<»twixt  every  feat 
They  gather  wind  hy  firkm^  up  their  breeches. 

A  firk  of  law,  a  trick  of  law ;  a  firk  of 
pietjr,  a  sudden  fit  of  piety.  To  firk^  to 

beat,  to  whip. — B. 

The  origin  is  a  representation  of  the 
sound  made  by  a  blow  with  a  switdi. 

Vx.  fric-frac,  mot  dont  le  peuple  se  sert 
pour  exprimer  un  bruit  qu'on  fait  en 
frappant  k  droit  et  k  gauche. — Trevoux. 
AS.  frician,  to  dance.  As  jerk  \  .it  ics 
with  jcrt^  so  firk  may  be  considered  as 
the  representative  of  It.  ferza,  sfema^  a 
whip,  and  may  also  explain  Lat  virga^  a 
rod.  Other  representations  of  the  same 
original  image  are  fick,  flick,  flirk  (Du. 
Si»f»lM,  to  flirt),  flirt,  all  signifying 
short  rapid  movements  to  and  fro,  from 
the  sound  of  a  blow  with  a  switch  or 
light  implement. 

Firkin.  A  diminutive  from  fitur ;  a 
vessel  holding  nine  gallons,  the  fourth 
part  of  a  baurrel  of  thirty-six  gallons. 
Compare  ^.firlcty  a  measure  containing 
a  fourth  part  of  a  boll  of  meaL 

Firm.    -firm.  —  Firmament.  Lat 
firmus,  strong.   The  firmament  was  ' 
fixed  framework  of  Uie  sky,  about  which  ; 
the  heavenly  bodies  were  carried  round.  , 

First.  \Vhat  is  most  to  the  fore,  most 
in  front.  ON.  /yri,  fyrir,  for,  before  ; 
fyrri  (comparative),  first  of  two ;  fyrstr 
(supcrU,  in  front  of  all,  first  Lith. 
pirm,  befbvev  ptrmas^  fint ;  Lat  pra^ 
before,  printur,  first. 

Firtn,    See  Frith. 

FiacaL  Lat  fiscus^  a  money-bag, 
thence  the  money-ttofei  or  iwaanry  of 

the  empire. 

Fish.  I.  Qo'Osi.  fisks,  Lat.  phcis,  w, 
pysg,  Gael  iasg,  Gr.  /x^c. 

2.  Counters  at  cards.  From  Fr.  fichcr, 
to  fij^  the  w^ax.ficke  is  used  for  a  gar- 
denen  dfbbie,  for  the  iron  pegs  used  to 
mark  distances  in  surveying,  for  branches 
stuck  in  the  ground  to  mark  positions  in 
setting  out  a  camp  ;  y^t/i*  ov  fichetf'lJbA 

used  la  narking  at  olbbage  or  tho 
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like  Hence,  in  defiance  of  ctyraolog}', 
the  tenn  was  transferred  to  toe  loose 
counters  which  serve  to  mark  the  state 
of  the  game  at  cards,  and  was  adopted 
in  E.  under  the  form  of  Jish. 

To  Fiak.  To  run  about  hastily  and 
heedlessly. — B.  A  word  of  similar  form- 
ation to  Ji^^  fidg€f  firk^  wkisk*  Sw. 
/jaska,  to  fidget. 

Fissile— FisaoM,  hULjbtdOtJismm, 
to  cleave,  split. 

Fist.  OE.  fust,  O.  faust^  the  hand 
used  as  an  instniment  of  striku^.  Swiss 
fausten^fuusttn^  to  beat  with  fist  or  stick ; 
w.  jffusio,  to  b^t ;  fft^i-I^t  a.  bcatmg,  a 
bonag  nuuch ;  jfiut^  a  nil  \  LaL/ustis, 
a  stick ;  Bret  ftuim,  to  give  a  sound 
thiaahing. 

9tlb  1.  A  portion  of  nnisic  or  of  song, 
a  canto.  iii&,fittiany  to  sing.  Feond  on 
JUU,  oculting  in  song. — Cjedm.  Nu  ic 
JHU  gen  ymb  ^sca  cynn^  now  I  will  sing 
again  concemmg  the  races  of  fish. 

•  2.  A  sudden  attack  of  pain  or  illness, 
an  intermittent  period.  Sw.  dial. /i^//,  a 
moment,  very  short  interval  oT  time. 
From  the  representation  of  a  short  rapid 
movement  asbyG.y?/  JftI  interj.  express- 
ing sudden  disappearance. — Sand.  Bav. 
pptUdi  I  expressmg  a  quick  momentary 
movement ;  pfitsetty  pfitschen,  f>/i/tsi  f;i-n, 
to  make  a  noise  rcfuvsented  by  the  syl- 
lable in  question,  to  move  wiu  such  'a 
noise.  A!U PfitZy  every  moment.  Swab. 
pAtzen^  to  move  with  a  sudden  start,  to 
disappear* 

ToFit.— Sofit  Tr.faictjiait,ymn^ 
fashioned  [for  a  purpose]  ;  faictis,  made 
after  the  likeness  of  another,  neat,  feat, 
comely  ;  faictissemtnt,  neatly,  leatly, 
trimly,  fitly.  —  Cot.  Rcficio,  to  again- 
Stable,  or  to  refettj  r^tcyd^  or  re/eiyd, 
iefectas.*~Pr.  rm.  A/mMM,  mes  mains 
h.  bataillc,  he  fitted  my  hands  to  war. — 
Livre  des  Rois.  Du.  viiten^  convenire, 
quadrare,  accommodare. — Kil. 

Fitchet.--Fitohow.  Fr./ix^,  a  pole- 
cat. Du.  visse,  fisse^  vitscfu^  putonus, 
mustcla;  genus  valde  putidura. — Kil.  Wal 
^^ter^  rdmpnanter.— Grandg.  Fr.  ves- 
seuKj  a  fyster,  a  stinking  fellow. — Cot* 

Fittera   Fragments,  splinters. 

Gut  (beat  npoii  die  nxfes  and  splitted  them 
all  to  yf/Z^ri.— North's  Plutarcli.  Only  their 
bones  and  ragged  ^ittrt  of  their  clothes  re- 
BMiDidv-Coiyat  in  Nans. 

Fitters,  fatters,  tatters. — Oaven  Gloss. 
The  idea  of  breaking  to  bits  is  conunonly 
expressed  by  words  signifying  violent 
shaking,  whkh  are  thetnselveB  taken  in 
the  lint  iostanoe  firom  the  fepfemtatioo 


FLABBY 

of  a  broken,  quivering  sound.  Thua^ 
from  shivery  to  shake,  we  have  shivers^ 
fragments;  and  Dickens  in  the  *  Haunted 
House  '  uses  dither  (primarily  signif>'ing 
tremble)  in  the  same  sense, '  all  shaken 
to  ditken.*  The  Du.  scAeUaym,  to  laugh 
loud,  to  make  a  rattling  noise  {schetter- 
inghe^  sonus  vi  brans,  fragor,  sontis  fra- 
gosns,  modnlatio— KiL),  is  identical  with 
E.  shatter^  scatter.  The  Sp.  quebrar,  to 
break  (Port,  quebro,  a  shake  or  quaver  of 
the  voice),  corresponds  to  e,  quiver^  iat. 
xnbrare,  Bav.  fibem,  J^ptrHy  to  anake^ 
tremble.  The  e.  titter,  representing^  the 
brpken  sound  of  suppressed  laughter, 
leads  through  the  a  Mtiiem,  to  tronble, 
to  E.  tatter,  a  fragment.  In  like  manner 
the  Swiss  fitzern^  to  titter,  seems  related 
to  E.  fitter,  fatter,  Sv/iss  fdisele,  gefdtz^ 
tatters,  verfdtzen,  to  tear  to  Irita^  ipear  to 
tatters.    See  Flinders. 

To  Fix.  I.  \j3X.figere,fixuwt^\a^i3L 
in,  fasten,  make  firm. 

To  Fix.  2.  In  the  American  sense,  to 
arrange.  '  To  fix  the  hair,  the  table,  the 
fire,  means  to  dress  the  hair,  lay  the  tahle^ 
and  make  the  fire.* — LycU.  Prohab!y  a 
remnant  of  the  old  Dutch  colonisation. 
Du.  fikSf  fix,  regl^,  comme  il  faut — 
Halina.  Bmfbtsnaphaan,  a  gun  which 
carries  true  ;  zyn  tuigje  fix  Hon  den,  to 
keep  oneself  in  good  order.  VhD.  fix, 
quick,  ready,  smart  ijtnm  fittdigf  quite 
ready  ;  een  fixcn  junge,  a  smart  youth. 
Perhaps  from  fluks,  ready,  by  the  loss  of 
the  /,  as  fitticn  for  flit  tick,  a  wing. 

Five.— Fifteen.— Fifty.  Sanscr.dtfo- 
chuHy  PoL  Piec,  ^oh.pet,  Gr.  irivn,  wtftirt, 
w.  pump,  Goth,  fim/l  on.  fimm,  O.  fiifft 
Du.  vyf  Lith.  ftnki,  Lat  pmigm^  Gad. 
coig,  five. 

To  Fizz.   See  Fuzz. 

Flabh7.--Jnapk  The  sound  prodoced 
by  the  flapping  of  a  loose  broad  surface 
is  represented  by  the  syllable  fitUt^fiap, 
flag,  flack,  fiad,  flat,  varying,  as  usual  in 
like  cases,  with  the  vowels  u  and  u  Du. 
flabberen,fladdi  frft,  to  flap,  flutter— -Wci- 
land  ;  fioiidng,  flaggy,  fluttering; 

Du.  flaggeren,  to  fl^,  or  hang  loose 
KiL  ;  G.  fladdern,  JbUtm,  JUtekurm^  to 
flap,  flutter,  flicker. 

rrom  the  first  of  tihe  foregoing  forms  to 
'Z.  flabby,  of  such  a  nature  as  to  give  the 
sound  flab,  soft  and  limber,  nanging 
loose  ;  Du.  flabbe^  sla^  a  fly-flap,  the 
flap  of  a  ipoond ;  jPU>.>hM<  a  haagins 
lip. 

In  like  nmnner  from  the  second  foraa.  a 
flap  is  any  broad  thin  body  hanging  xtf 
one  side  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  a  blov 
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with  the  flat  surface,  or  a  blow  of  such  a 
nature.  Then,  as  a  loose,  flapping  con- 
dition is  a  sign  of  a  want  of  elasticity,  or 
of  a  faded  condition  in  vegetable  or 
aniaial  almclmes,  Fr.  dial,  /lappe^  faded, 
soft,  rotten  ;  ungftin flappe. — Gl.  G(5ndv. 
flappi  et  Umi^XzAxA  and  tarnished. — c 
Donv.  nottv.  It.  fiappo^  flappy^  widiered. 
^FL 

Flack.  —  Flaccid.  —  Flicker.  The 
third  and  fourth  of  the  forms  mentioned 
fai  die  preceding  article  gi\  c  riietoawide 
range  of  derivatives.  Yx.fiac^  onomatop^e 
d'un  coup  qu'on  donne  sur  un  corps  re- 
tentiaiaiit— Htafft ;  a  tiat,  flap,  uamp, 
or  clap,  g^ven  by  a  thing  that  is  thrown 
against  a  wall  or  unto  the  ground,  and 
the  report  made  by  hands  struck  one 
against  the  other ;  yKM^iMri  to  make  a 
^ing  to  flap  or  clap  by  casting  it  violently 
against  the  ground. — Cot.  Flacky  a  blow, 
especially  with  something  loose  and 
pauit.— Forby.  ToJUuk^  to  hang  looac^ 
to  palpitate. 

Her  cold  breste  besan  to  hest. 

Her  herte  also  to ^^ackt  and  beat. — Gower. 

O.flacken^  to  move  to  and  fro,  to  flicker. 
To Jiacker^  to  flutter,  quiver  ;  to  JUuket^ 
to  flap  about,  to  fiidUryfliggety  to  flatter. 
—Hal. 

Then  siji^nifying  the  quality  of  things 
which  flap,  Fr.  flaque^jlackey  Bret,  flaky 
\\..flxucOy  weak,  flaggy,  drooping,  faint; 
Lat.  flaccercy  to  be  flaggy,  flaccid,  limber. 
From  other  modifications  of  the  same 
ndical  image  we  have  S*  slacks  Lat 
Imxus  (=lak-s-us),  loose,  and  wiUl  the 
nasal,  lat^uere,  to  flag,  to  be  faint. 

Wmg,  f.  It  has  been  shown  under 
Flabby  that  flag  is  one  of  the  forms  by 
which  we  represent  the  sound  of  a  cloth 
flapping.  Hence  a  flag  is  a  portion  of 
cloth  fastened  by  one  edge  to  a  staff  fai 
order  that  it  may  be  conspicuous  as  an 
ensign  floating  in  the  wind.  Then,  as 
Lat.  jUectrtt  xo/hf^j  to  fidl  together,  to 
droop,  to  become  famt. 

Vhkg,  2.  The  name  otfl^t 
is  given  to  several  sorts  of  marsh  and 
water  plants  with  simple  sword-shapcd 
leaves.  As  the  leaves  are  strong  enough 
to  stand  upright  of  themselves  it  cannot 
be  from  the  notion  of  dfoopiog.  In  most 
European  languages  the  name  is  taken 
from  a  sword,  G.  schwerUl^  Sp.  espadanOf 
Lat  FiadMittf  wlkenoe  Fr,  ghitmt  (also 
called  couUau  des  moissons),  corn-flag, 
sword-grass. — Cot.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  name  of  flag  also  is  in- 
tended to  mark  the  swOfd  or  flame-shaped 
figure  of  the  leafei^  probably  Iron  the 


wavy  motion  of  flame  or  of  a  brandished 
sword.  Dan.  flagrc,  to  wave  to  and  fro 
as  flame  ;  Sp.  flam^ar  (of  «;ails),  to  shiver 
in  the  wind ;  Yr.flamdtf  iris,  water-flags ; 

flambergt^  a  swora.  The  name  of  flam- 
mula  is  ^iven  to  a  ranunculus  with  spear 
or  sword-shaped  leaves.  It,  flammuU, 
spear>woTt,  or  spear  crawfi90tw~Cot.  on, 

flag-br'iosk  {briosk^  g^stle),  cartilage  en- 
siformis.     In   the  dialect  of  Carinthi.a 

J^^'^S*^  is  a  latli. — Dcutsch.  Mundart.  2. 
339- 

Flag.  3.— Flaw.— Flake.  The  sylla- 
ble flag  is  used  to  reoresent  other  sudden 
noises,  as  a  squall,  blast  of  wind,  or  wind 
and  rain,  a  flash  of  lightning  ;  flatv,  a 
blast  of  wind,  sudden  flash  of  Are,  storm 
of  snow. — Jam.  S^.flagafVind-flaga^  a 
flaw  of  wind. — Wideg.  Oo.  .vlaege^  a 
squall. — Kil.  n.flaga^  to  come  \xi  flaws 
or  by  fits ;  flaga^  a  blast  of  wind,  a  pa- 
roxysn,  a  nt  or  sadden  attack  G>mp. 
Guernsey  flias,  gust  of  wind,  WMSe  of  a 
tree  or  wall  falling. 

Again,  applied  to  thesomd  of  cracking 
or  splitting,  we  have  Sw.  flaga,  a  crack, 
breach,  flaw  ;  flaga  stg  to  scale  off,  fly 
off  in  scales  ;  flaga  (as  Fr.  ^clut,  a  splint- 
er, firom  idatir,  to  crack),  what  separates 
in  such  a  manner,  the  dross  of  iron  driven 
off  under  the  hammer,  a  flake  of  snow 
(provinciallf  also  called  yfoj'— HaL),  the 
crust  of  a  wound  ;  flagna  af^  to  separate 
in  scales,  to  flake  otf.  Hence  must  be 
explained  Dan.  dial,  flagyflav^  £.  flag^  a 
tun  or  sod  peeled  ofl"  from  the  stutsce  of 
the  ground  ;  ON.  floga,  to  cut  turfs,  and 
as  a  noun,  a  sod,  chips,  splinters.  A 
flagstone  is  one  that  separates  in  layers  or 
flakes.  So  Dan.yZAr**,  to  splinter,  and  as 
a  noun,  a  flaw,  a  flagstone,  ON,  flis,  a 
flake,  a  splinter,  Sw.  smhflisa^  a  snow- 
flake. 

Flageolet.  —  Flute.    OFr.  flt^Ur, 

flageoUr^  to  pipe. 

J'oi  Robin  flagoler 

Au  Jlii,^ol  u  argent. — Rajm. 

Prov.  Flagel,  flageol^  flagos,  a  pipe, 
and  from  the  same  verb  Fr.  fla^mer, 
fldter  aux  oreilles,  to  pipe  into  one  s  cars, 
to  blab,  tell  tales,  flatter.  Yj^n^.flaguta^ 
to  pipe,  and  flaguto  fDict.  Castr.),  OFr. 
flanute^flaute,  Yr.  flute,  a  flute.  Fluber, 
to  whistle,  flubet,  flute,  whistle. — Vocab. 
de  Berri.  Ptg.  flraguta^  a  shepherd's 
pipe. 

FlagUtoaii  Lat^Cv'^MMH^  a  vile  ac- 
tion. 

Flagon.— Vlnsk.    Fr.  flacan,  fiaseon^ 

flasque,  a^  great  leathern  bottle.— Cot. 
Pernaps  ixmAfl«gotir^  to  sound  like  liqui4 
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in  a  ptrtly  empty  bottle. — Yocab.  de 
Berri.  Flacket,  Ji(rgef,  a  bottle,  flask, 
flagon. — HaL  Com  p.  Swiss  gungeln,  to 
gugele,  gunktj  a  flaslc. 

Flagrant.  Burning,  blazing,  and 
thence  conspicuous,  signal.  LAuJUigrare, 
to  biate,  iliune,  originally  doobdns  as 
Dan.  flngre,  to  flicker,  flutter,  flare,  to 
flag,  or  wave  to  and  fro.  '&vi,  AaugssuHi 
to  flicker,  to  blaze  ;  Do.  vtatatm,  to  vi- 
brate as  flame,  to  blaze,  to  glitter. — Kil. 
Gr.  ^XoC>  ^Xoy^tc^  .flames  f^T^  to  bum. 
See  Flame. 

Hall.  G.  yto/,  dresch-fl^ds  Ft 
Jtayau.fi^oH  (for^K^wO,  a  flail,  a  flCOUfb 
See  Flog. 

Flaka.  See  Flag  3. 

Flam.    See  Flim-flam. 

Flaiiia.^The  Yufiamber,  to  blaze,  is 
10  be  looked  00  as  niowing  tb«  origin  of 
'Lai.flammay  rtAm  than  as  a  dcriv.iiive 
from  that  word.  The  most  obvious 
source  whence  the  designation  of  flame 
could  be  taksn  is  the  flntfteriag  sound  by 
which  it  is  accompanied,  and  on  this 
principle  we  have  accounted  under  Fla- 
grant for  Lat  JU^rmtf  and  Gr.  fXiyKf. 
In  like  manner  we  have  Swiss fladem^'K.o 
hlAKfJUdtm,  to  flutter ;  Bohem.  piapo- 
ioHy  to  flutter,  blaKy  hanXypiapol,  flame  ; 

4latt\  to  flicker,  fliare,  piamen^  flame, 
'he  Fr.  flambtr  is  a  nasalised  form  of 
the  root  flab  in  Du.  flabbtren^  to  flutter, 
and  the  original  sen.se  is  preserved  rn  Sp. 
flamear  (of  sails),  to  shiver,  flutter,  and  in 
the  corresponding  0£.  form  as  used  by 
Baibovr. 

And  pcubtflys  to  the  wind  wawand. 

The  Vx.Jlamnu  is  a  streamer  as  well  as  a 
flame. 

Flanch.— Flange.  A  Jlanch  or  flattgc 
is  a  turned-up  border  of  a  plate  of  iron  or 
the  like.  Tbe  fimdamental  sense  is  pro- 
bably a  flap.  n.  flatsche^  flantsche^  a 
piece,  sUce. — Sanders.  Sc.  ^a/^  to  lay 
over,  to  turn  down.— JanL 

Flank.  It.  Jianco,  Yx.  flanc^  the  part 
of  the  body  from  the  ribs  to  the  hips,  a 
part  usually  named  from  ^  absence  of 
ix>ne,  by  which  it  is  characterised  ;  G.  dii 
tvcichf,  from  iveich^  soft ;  Bolicm.  slabina, 
from  siaby,  soft,  weak ;  E.  dial,  lesk,  from 
Fr.  lasche,  Bret,  lacskf  soft,  flaggy. 
Flank  or  lesk^  ilium,  inguen.— Pr.  Pm. 
On  the  same  principle  it  would  seem  that 
flank  is  a  nassHscd  fom  of  Bret.^fo^^,  It 
fiacco,  flaggy. 

Flannel.  Formerly  written  flanHen^z& 
it  stiU  is  ncDTindally.  Feletin,  flmmen, 
•-Cot  It  is  ofiginally  a  Wdsh  iiimiih 


facfure,  and  is  in  all  probability  from  IK 
called  gwlanen  from  g~a>lan,  wool. 

Flap.  A  representation  of  the  sound 
of  a  blow  witti  a  limber,  flat  snifteep 
Then  applied  to  actions  or  objects  adapted 
to  make  such  a  sound.   See  Flabby. 

To  Flam  To  blase  with  a  tkaasAe^ 
fl  line.  'DTvci.flagre^  G.  flackem^  to  flidDHV 
tiutter,  flack,  flare.    See  Flagrant. 

Flash.  A  representation  of  the  sound 
iflade  \ff  a  dash  of  water  or  sodden  burst 
of  flame.  .Swiss  fldischcn,  to  splash, 
fldtzgen^  to  blaze.  K flash  is  a  rush  of 
water  from  die  locks  on  ^  Tbunes  to 
assist  the  barges  in  their  descent. — Grose. 
A  shallow  temporary  pool  xsi  water  is 
called  a  fla^  or  a  pmth*  So  froni  Fr. 
flaquer^  to  dash  down  water,  jflsfM^  a 
small  shallow  pool. — GatteL 

Flat.  The  train  of  thought  to  which 
this  word  owes  its  origin  is  the  dashing 
down  of  something  soft,  the  sonnd  of 
which  is  represented  by  the  syllables  flac^ 
flat,  Tr.flacy  a  slat,  flap,  slainp,  or  dae^ 
given  by  a  thing  thrown  violently  on  to 
the  ground.  //  vous  la  flacca  Id^  he 
squasht,  slat,  or  s<juat  her  down  there. — 
Cot.  The  term  is  then  applied  to  the 
object  thrown  down  ;  Du.  vUcke^  piacke^ 
pUcke^  a  blot  or  drop  of  ink,  or  the  like, 
Thence»  as  moist  things  flung  down  un 
the  ground  tend  to  spread  out  in  width 
and  Ue  close,  we  pass  to  the  sense  of  flat- 
ness; Du.  xtacky  G.  flacky  flat,  plane, 
close  to  the  ground.  So  from  PoL piask  .' 
representing  the  sound  of  dashing  on  the 
ground, /lAuA^  flat 

The  same  train  of  thought  is  repeated 
with  the  root  flat^  platy  vlat.  Toftatien^ 
to  slap.>-HaL  OE.  to  flat^  to  dash  down 
water,  &c. 

And  right  with  that  he  swoWDed, 
Till  Vigilate  the  veille 
Fette  water  at  his  eighen 
And  jlatte  it  on  his  face.— P.  P. 

Yx.flatiry  fain  flat,  to  spill  water. — PaL 
de  Champ.  Dan.  dial  blatte,  to  fall 
down  ;  blat,  a  small  portion  of  fluid,  a 
blot.  Fr.  se  blottify  to  squat,  or  lie  close 
to  the  grotmd ;  Dan.  pUt,  a  blot  or  spot ; 
plat,  \\..piatto,  Yx.plat,  flat. 

To  tell  a  thing  flatly  is  to  blurt  it  out 
at  once  with  a  flop,  like  a  wet  lump 
thrown  down  on  the  ground  bef<Mne  0II& 
Dan.  pint,  flatly,  bluntly,  entirely. 

To  Flatter.  The  wagging  of  a  dog's 
tail  is  a  natural  fanage  of  the  act  of  flatp 
tering  or  fawning  on  one.  Thus  we  have 
Dan.  logre,  to  wag  the  tail ;  logre /or  €en^ 
to  &wn  on  one ;  O.  flMuMii  to  wag  the 
tail,  and  I.  wkmt^  to  gain  one^  end  by 
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flattery.     OM.  JUtdra  signifies  both  to 

waj^  the  tail  and  to  flatter.  O.  fladdeni, 
JlatUrn^  to  flutter,  Swiss  Jiiuickn^  to 
flatter}  Do.  vUddtrmt  ftedderen^  to 
Antler,  flap  the  wings  ;  jfUtteren,  flet- 
UH^  to  flatter  ;  vliyd-sturUH,  to  wag 
the  tail,  vUyden^  to  flatter.  The  Fr. 
/latler  seems  to  come  from  a  different 
source,  having  originally  signitied  to  lick, 
whence  we  readily  pass  to  tba  idea  of 
stroking  an  animal  on  the  one  hand  or  of 
flattery  on  the  other. 

Ore  dooez  k  chael  k /later  [to  lapyn] 

Qy  leobe  laOMis  [Ucket  the  deuj  de  le  hertier. 

give  the  puppy  (water)  to  lap. — Bibels- 
worth,  in  X^at.  Antiq.  153.  Sp.y^c/a/-,  to 
Stroke  or  rub  mtly,  Fr.  ftatur^  to  pat, 
Strolok  caress,  flatter.  Flatter  un  chevaly 
mm  tmtm  avtc  la  main,  to  pat  a  horse  or 
dop.  Bret.>Xn&,  to  caress,  cajole.  C<Mn- 
pare  Sicilian  liccdri^  to  lick,  to  flatter — 
liiundi ;  Prov.  lepaty  to  lap,  lick,  flatter. 

Flaxmt.  Properly  to  wave  to  and  fro 
in  the  wind,  then  to  move  about  in  fine 
clothes,  to  let  them  be  seen  like  a  banner 
flaunting  in  the  wind.    Bav.  Jltuukm^ 

Jldmdtm^  to  move  about,  wave  to  and  fro. 
Swab,  flatufertty  to  flutter,  Jfiltitertt,  to 
sparkle,  gUtter.  Swiss  Jlaut<:r-ti4chy  a 
flag.  Heimeiberg  Jlcnnemy  to  glitter, 
shimmer  ;  JlinncrU',  spangles  ;  fldnderlc, 
a  showy  flimsy  garment  A  nasalised 
form  QiJUdiUm^fiatUm<,  to  flutter. 

Slavour.  From  Yt.  JUunr^Xa  smell, 
vent,  wind,  also  to  breathe  out  a  scent, 
yield  a  savour  (Cot.),  we  hud  fonnerlv 

Jlmr^  JUourty  flawarty  a  Strang  smell, 
especially  a  disagreeable  one. 
With  m  Gonapit  JUmrt  nane  niycht  byde  nere. 

— Ictrum  inter  odorem. 
Ane  stxwagjlfu'are  thrawis  up  in  the  are. 

907*  38* 

— sjevamqiie  cxhalal  opnca  mephitim. 

The  word  is  by  some  derived  from  Lat 
/ra^rariy  but  the  word  can  hardly  be 
racucally  distinct  from  Vi.fflHrio^  to  feist, 
to  make  a  stink  (Lewis) ;  Bret.,/JIsr»Vi,  to 
stink.    CzX./layre,  odour.    Sec  Fleer. 

Flaw.    See  Flag.  3. 

Flawn.  G.  flmlftty  any  cake  that  is 
thin  and  broad. — Kiittn.  Yx.flan,  a  cus- 
tard, or  egS^pie.  Du.  vlcudey  vlaeye,  a 
ctistard,  pancake.  The  origin  of  the 
word  seems  to  be  the  sound  made  by  the 
fen  of  something  soft,  represented  by^ 
syllable  flady  or  blad.  Sc.  blad^  to  slap, 
strike  with  something  soft ;  a  Had  of 
•wc^aheavyfeBofram;  Sw.  k»4ladae^ 
Dan.  dial  ko-blat^  O.  kikJIadtH,  a  cow- 
dung.  See  Fbc. 


FLES 


2«3 


TVau    AS.  jUtm,  Du.  vlas,  viasdkf 

Rohem.  wlakftOy  unspun  flax  or  hemp, 
tibrcs,  flock ;  wlas^  Kuss.  wolo^^  Lith. 
plaukaSf  luir.  Compare  Daa.  A^,  Aus- 
trian haar,  flax,  with  E.  heir.  As  parallel 
forms  with  an  initial  /  and  are  very 
common,  it  is  probable  that  AS.  /nax^  the 
hair,  is  radically  idCBtlcaL  The  fer  of  a 
hare  is  called  Jlix. 

Tlay.  The  origin  of  fla^  in  the  sense 
of  a  thin  layer  separating  iVum  the  surface 
of  the  ground  or  other  body  has  been 
above  explained.  Sw.Jla^a  of,  to  separ- 
ate in  scales  or  flakes  ;  OYl.flagay  to  cut 
thin  turfs.  The  OYi.JldyJlegid,  Du.  vliu- 
getty  vltufiy  to  flay,  u  a  moditication  of 
the  same  root  appned  to  Stripping  off  the 
skin  of  an  animal, 

FlaOk  G.  Aoh, 

lleak— Aaik.  Fttykt  or  hyrdyUe, 
plecta,  flecta,  cratis. — Pr.  Pm.  Du.  vltuk, 
a  hurdle  ;  G.  fi^ckU,  a  tress,  braid,  hur- 
dle, basket ;  jteekten^  Dan.y?*//*',  to  braid, 
plait,  wattle  ;  Lat.  pUctere^  plexus^  to 
braid  ;  Gr.  ttXococ,  a  lock,  and  thence 
a-Aiicw,  to  knit,  plait,  twine ;  irXocavoy, 
widcer  or  plaited  work.  ON.  flokiy  a 
knot  ;  /Iu-ki<j,  to  entangle  ;  N,  flokje,  a 
knot,  entangled  lock  of  hair,  twine,  or 
the  like. 

♦  Fleam.    Vi\d^.\.:\\.  flthotomunty  fteo- 
iomum,  flebumy  JUtum.  MHO.  vUidtme^ 
G.  fludey  flietey  Du.  viumi^  "Ft*  Jtammtp 
flammetUy  a  lancet.    Gr.  ^M^v  A 
vein,  and  r6;ioc,  cutting. 

Du.  vHeme  is  appli^l  to  sharp-pointed 
things,  as  the  spiae  of  a  fish,  the  beard  of 
com.  Bret,  yf^wwis  the  stinj^  of  a  bee, 
or  tooth  of  a  serpent ;  JlemmUy  to  prick, 
to  incite,  simulate. 

Fleck,  ox.  Jleckty  Du.  vlccke,  plackr, 
G.  JleckyJUcker^  a  spot,  blot,  stain.  AU 
from  the  sound  made  by  throwing  on 
the  pround  a  portion  of  something  w-et, 
represented  by  the  syllables  Jiak^  JleU^ 
blaty  plat  Fin.  pidm,  a  Uot,  also  the 
dull  sound  of  a  blow,  sdopus  SUldu^ 
ictus  levior.    See  Flat. 

-fleet,  -flex.  Lat.  flecto,  flexum^  to 
bend  or  crook.  A  parallel  fonn  with 
piico,  picclo,  Cr.  ttXikw,  to  fold,  twine. 
The  radical  image  is  probably  a  short 
quick  movement,  as  shown  under  FUnch. 

Fledge.  Sw.  flyd'ntdig^  on,  feygTy 
O.  Jlui  k,  flUggty  feathered,  ready  to  fly, 
frbtn  Jlngt'Hy  to  fly.  Flygge  as  bryddys, 
maturus,  volatilis. — Pr.  I'm. 

To  Flee.  Supplanted  in  modem  K. 
by  Jlv  in  the  present,  though  the  preterite 
^d  has  held  its  ground.  Goth,  tkliuhany 
hSk  Jkan^  JUm^  a  fikhm.    The  Lat. 
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Jitney  to  flee,  seems  to  point  to  a  stage 
at  which  the  senses  of  Jlu  and  fiy^  G. 
Jliehm  and  fliegen,  were  captmed  by  a 

single  verb  formed  from  the  root  flug^ 
from  whence  fugere  was  derived  by  the 
very  common  loss  of  the  Ij  compare  as. 

wing. 

From  the  present  verb  are  formed  AS. 
JUam^  flight,  exfle,  Jfymt^  an  edle^  i. 

JUmr,  to  drive  out. 

*  Sleeoe.  as.  fyos^  Jfys,  PLD.  //VV, 
DtL  vlin^  tiie  coat  of  wool  off  a  sheep's 

back.  n.D.  Jliism,  to  plurk  or  shear 
the  wool.  Flokken  und  Jiiisen,  to  take 
the  profits  of  a  property.  The  radical 
aenie  seems  to  be  what  is  splintered  or 
stripped  off*  from  the  surface.    ON.  Jlis, 

Jiosa^  a  splinter,  thin  slice ;  Jiysja.  to  spUt 
off ;  Yk.JUSf  splinter,  shaving,  scale ;  ^us^ 

Jlos^flys,  scale,  thin  fragment,  scurf,  peel ; 

fiysja\  to  peel,  pick.  Sw.  dial,  flisny  to 
scale,  shell,  splinter ;  flas^  peeling  of 
potatoes  or  turnips,  scun,  scab,  ironslag ; 

Jlasa,  to  peel  potatoes.  Uu.  7>lUs  is  not 
only  the  pelt  of  sheep  or  skin  with  the 
wooly  or  the  woollv  coat  itsdf,  but  a 
membrane  or  pellicle,  the  skin  of  milk  ; 
vliesen  tU  schaepen^  to  shear  sheep. — KiL 
See  Flizi. 

To  Fleech.    To  supplicate  in  a  flat- 
tering manner,  to  wheedle. — Hal.  Pl.D. 
Jlook^  an  oadi,  a  twnCfJiokent  to  adjure 
by  an  oath,  tkjbt^z,  cune,JMtl$,  to 
beseech. 

To  Fleer.  To  cast  a  disdainful  or 
sancy  look.— B.  Sc.  to  JUyr,  to  distort 

the  countenance,  make  wry  faces,  to 
whimper. — ^Jam.  Dan.  dial. to  laugh 
at  one,  to  sneer;  Norse to  titter, 
laugh  out  of  iMiwij  ^ir,  supfneMed 
laughter. 

The  two  false  ones  with  grete  gie 
Stode  and  bihelde  her  ricne  atyr 
Aad  beeanne  to  Iag!i  and  Jlrrye. 

Floraooe  of  Rome,  Ritson.  a.  75. 

Wc  should  have  no  hesitation  in  con- 
sidering it  as  a  contraction  of  Jiigger  or 

/UdtfTy  to  laugh  scornfully  or  wantonly — 
B.9  were  it  not  for  parallel  forms  with  an 
%  inst^d  of  an  r.  Sw.  Jlina^  to  show 
the  teeth,  sneer  ;  Dan.  ^&X.fline^  to  wry 
the  mouth,  smile,  sneer;  SytHa.flamun^ 

Jlennen^  as  well  as  Jliirrcn^  to  cry.  Norse 

Jlinay  as  well  as  Jln  a^  to  titter  ;  Bav. 

Jlenschen^  to  wry  the  moudl,  dthor  in 
crying  or  derisive  l.u!;^hter. 

But  probably  as  wc  have  snigger  as 
wdl  as  MteTtJiigger  as  well  as  j^fr^  all 
these  lonnt  aie  imitations  of  tnarti- 


culate  sounds 
or  whimpering. 

That  lliey  mast//^j^,  aooff,  deride^  and  jeer. 

Kares. 

Prov.  fairar^  to  smell,  properly  tO 
draw  up  air  throtigh  the  nose,  to  snilL 

the  unhappy  snifts  and  groans. — ^Rayn. 
Dan.  fniese,  to  titter,  giggle  ;  f»yst\  to 
snort.    Sw.  died. j^ifa,jfissaj  to  smile. 

Iteat.  The  meanings  of  )lee/  are  very 
numerous,  but  they  may  probably  all  be 
derived  from  the  notion  of  flowing  water. 
OHO.  JliogaUy  o.fiiasenf  ON.  egJlyt,fiaMt^  • 
hefi  flotid^  at  fliola,  to  flow  ;  Sw.  flyta^ 
Dan.  flyde^  to  flow,  and  also  to  float ; 
flyia  mtd  strdmttun,  to  swim  with  ^ 
stream ;  guhf^  Jfy^  vand,  the 
floor  swims  with  water,  as.  Jlcotan^ 
fluctuare;  Sc.  \.o  Jldt^Jieie^  to  riow,  to 
float,  and  figuratively  to  abound. — Jam. 
Narnger^  to  sail,  to  Jieete. — Hollyband. 

The  same  form  appears  as  a  noun  in 
ON.  fliot^  a  river ;  E.  fleets  a  credc  up 
which  the  tide  flows. 

In  a  figurative  sense  to  fleet  is  to  flow 
away,  to  escape,  move  rapidly  away,, 
whence  the  notion  of  tmnsitorf,  «wi^ 
rapid. 

Now  at  the  last  ^BMjbii  us  e\-ennore 
Th0  fbrthlr  eotat  of  ftalie  have  wc  caucfat. 

D.  V.  164.  30. 

The  participial  fleeting  in  the  sense  of 
what  passes  quickly  away  is  very  com- 
mon. It.flusso,  transitory,  fleeting^FL; 
os.fli0tr,fliot/egr,  E.  fltu-t,  swift. 

The  original  image  is  the  flapping 
movement  of  a  resonant  body,  the  re- 
presentation of  which  is  made  to  express 
also  the  wavering  of  a  fluid  surface; 
PLD.  fluttem,fludderH,  to  flap,  flutter, 
flicker;  B;iv.flodem,  to  flutter,  flicker; 
fludem,  to  flap,  flutter,  to  make  to  flow, 
to  float  wood  ;  Du.fledderen,  to  flap  the 
wings ;  fladderen,  to  flap  as  loose  clothes ; 
Wallach.y/.v to  flutter  as  a  butterfly 
or  flake  of  snow.  E.  flutter  was  formerly 
applied  to  the  wavenng  movement  of  a 
floating  hody. 

Thus  in  the  Schippe  alone  left  he 
FloUrtHge  aniyddes  the  hye  sea. 
81  Qnsl.  e.  84. 174,  RualiMgbe  Chdn 

From  the  frecjuentativc  form  in  which 
the  word  seems  earliest  to  have  appeared 
was  formed  a  root flot^flody  piud^  signify- 
ing undulating  movement.  O.  piuder- 
hosen,  wide  flapping  breeches ;  Lith. 
pludurautiy  to  swim  here  and  there,  to 
drift ;  pludas,  what  Swims  on  the  surface, 
flowing;  plmtti,%nSii  ^buUHfplmsii^ 
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to  float    Fr.  d  JM,  floating,  borne  up 

and  down  by  the  waves ;  _fiot,  a  wave, 
the  flow  of  the  tide ;  JiottcTt  to  float ; 
os./lof,  the  act  of  floating  or  twimming, 
and  thence  the  grease  swimming  on  the 
surface  of  broth  or  the  like ;  VLD.Jlot, 
cream,  bringing  us  to  E.  fleet,  to  skim 
the  cream  from  the  surface  of  milk. 

The  KS.flotay  a  ship,  V\X).Jloh\  a  raft, 
is  essentially  the  same  word  with  ON. 
JtoH^  Dan.  flaade^  Tr^/M^  a  fleet. 

From  the  form  of  the  root  ending  in  a 
(i  instead  of  /  we  have  Goth,  flodnsy  ON. 
Jidd,  Sw.  flod,  E.  flood,  a  flowing  water, 
river,  inundation,  tide,  and  dienoe  ON. 
\Jtada,  Sfi.fldda,  to  inundate. 

The  change  of  d  into  w  gives  AS. 
•fltmianyfii^wan,  and  e.  flow.  Du.  vloe- 
den,  vloeyen,  Vl.D.floJcn,  to  flow.  With 
these  latter  forms  may  be  classed  Bohem. 
phmUi,  to  awim,  PoL  piawi^j  to  float, 
convey  by  water,  to  hover  in  the  air ; 
RuaBi  ^lawaff  to  swim,  sail,  navigate; 
sfiavw^  to  Itoat ;  plavok,  the  float  of  a 
net  ;  Serv.  fiavitt,  to  overflow,  to  skim 
milk  ;  pinvitise,  to  swim,  to  float  with 
the  stream.  Again,  we  have  Russ.  pluit\ 
poplMii\  to  swim,  mot,  sail,  flow ;  pluitU, 
swimming.  Thus  we  are  brought  to  Lat. 
Jluere,  to  flow,  fluvius.  a  river,  and  Gr. 
wXIm^  to  flttctuate,  sau,  awim,  navigate, 
wXoTov,  a  ship. 

Some  of  the  derivatives  of  laX.fluo,  as 
the  participle  fluxus,  and  fluctus,  wave, 
woua  indicate  that  the  original  root  of 
the  verb  had  a  final  k\  instead  of  a  /  or  </ 
as  in floeUtfloody  but  this  is  only  another 
instance  m  tiuU  equivalence  of  labials, 
dentals,  and  gutturals  in  representing 
•  many  kinds  of  natural  sounos,  already 
exemp^Sed  iinder  Flabby,  where  it  was 
shown  that  the  roots  flab,  flag,  flad,  or 
flap,  flack,  flat,  are  used  with  apparent 
indiflferencc  in  expressing  a  flapping, 
flickering,  flutteiiog  action. 

Fleet.  The  sense  of  shallow  is  pro- 
bably derived  from  the  notion  of  swim- 
ming on  the  aoi^Riee,  sfcimmlng  the  sur- 
face. Shallow  is  what  keeps  near  the 
surface.  So  we  have  Bohem.  piauH^  to 
swim,  flow,  float ;  pluH,  swimimiig,  navi- 
gation ;  PoL  ptyt,  a  float  or  raft  ;  Bohem. 
Pol.  piytJu^  shallow.  PLD.  fiot^  shal- 
low. 

On  this  supposition  we  mtist  r^rd 

the  resemblance  to  flat  as  accidental, 
though  it  must  be  confessed  the  words 
lesemhle  each  other  bodi  in  sonnd  and 

sense  in  a  remarkable  manner.  Yx.piat 
and  ¥r\s,flaak  signify  both  flat  and 
shallow  ;  Du.  vlaat,  flat,  vtaeJU,  a  shal- 
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low  estuary ;  Sw.  flaia  i  sfSm,  a  shallow 

in  the  sea. — Serenuis. 

Flesh.  Du.  vleeschf  G.  fleisch,  as. 
fla^sc,flae.  In  the  Scandinavian  tongues 
flesk  is  used  for  bacon,  though  sometimes 
for  flesh  in  general  Ihre  regards  flcrc  as 
the  primary  form,  signifying  a  piece  or 
part  separated,  on.  flicki,  a  large  piece 
of  meat.  A  piece  of  bacon  is  sometimes 
called  flyckis-sneidj  and  at  others  fliskys- 
sneid.  The  S'w.fldsk  is  used  in  uie  spe- 
cial sense  of  a  flitch  of  bacon,  i.  e.  the 
half-side  of  a  hog.  on.flaskOf  to  spUt. 
See  Flitch. 

Fletcher.  A  maker  of  arrows.  Fr. 
fliche,  Piedm.  fleccia,  It.  freccia,  frizza^ 
^\.D.fliiz,  an  arrow.  All  from  the  whiz- 
sing  sound  of  an  arrow  through  the  air, 
as  arro^v  itself  was  shown  to  be  derived 
from  a  similar  representation. 

The  Swiss  flmdum  cxpieases  the  ik^ 
which  a  switch  or  an  arrow  makes  in 
cutting  through  the  air ;  G.  flitsutuxa 
move  rapidly,  to  fly. — Saiiaer&  See  FIft. 
Fr.  frissement  dun  trait,  the  irilifiiog 
sound  of  a  flying  arrow. — Cot. 

Flew.  I.  Washy,  tender,  weak.— Hal. 
Vi\x.  flaauw,  languid,  spiritless;  Q,.  flau, 
faint,  flat,  slack.  From  flab  or  flag,  in 
the  sense  of  hanging  loose,  failins  in  elas- 
ticity and  vigour.  The  d^ramttion  of 
the  radical  sound  is  wdl  exemplified  in 
¥r.  fledejfleve,fl€UVi,jUwc,  weak. — ^Pa- 
tois de  Champiagrne. 

2,  Shallow.  .^S&worscholde,  as  vessd 
or  other  like,  bassus. — Pr.  Pm.  *  This  is 
only  a  secondary  application  of  the  no- 
tion of  slackness.  Slack  water  is  when 
the  water  begins  to  sink,  instead  of  flow- 
ing upwards,  and  of  course  becomes  shal- 
lower. O.  flau,  shallow,  flat,  stale  ;  flau 
iverdoi^  to  sink  in  estimation,  abate,  be- 
come flat.  ON.  fldr,  N.  flaa,  shallow,  as 
a  dish,  wide  and  open,  flat,  as  a  valley 
with  gendy  sloping  sides. 

Flew.  Flue.  Down  or  nap;  little 
feathers  or  flocks  which  stick  to  clothes. 
— B.  w.  Uwwdk^  motesj  flyiqg  dust, 
spray,  sand ;  Urnmekh^  to  HOW  ahout  as 
du^  to  drift. 

Tne  radical  image  is  of  something  that 
floats  or  flies  in  the  air.  AS.  fleogcm^ 
Pl.D.  flegen,  to  fly  ;  floi^,  flok,  whatever 
is  light  and  flies  in  the  air,  down  ;  flog' 
aske,  light  ashes ;  flock-fednn,  dovim.— 
Br.  Wtb.  Lancash.  flook,  waste  cotton. 
Sw.  diaL  fiaga,  to  wave  in  the  air ;  Bav. 
flden,flMen,  fldwen,  to  move  to  and  fro 
in  water  ;  fldt'hiyflAhetn,  to  move  to  and 
fro  in  the  air ;  fldenjldwenjlage',fldiwin, 
fldmf  chaffy  flue ;  C.  flaunt,  aoym.  The 
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/  changes  to  an  n  or  is  altogether  lost  in 
Dan.  jfnugf/ugf  the  finest  particles  of 
wo(^  sine,  down,  which  when  sefMnifed 

float  like  dust  in  the  air  (Molboch; ;  S\v, 
/nug^  motes,  down.  Norse  fok,  drift, 
what  is  blown  about  by  the  air  ;  sn6-fok^ 
sand-fokt  driring  snow,  sand  ;  /juka^  to 
drive  about  wkE  the  windsj^wAr,  floe, 
dust 

Vteir-Bflii  fbmrn^  vlouw^  a  net 
hung  to  polei  to  cawh  woodoocka^  or  the 

like. 

Haws.  The  chops  of  a  dop.  PLD. 

jfStMr,  the  chops,  thick  lips.  Dc  fiibbc 
hmgin  laotm^  to  be  chap-fallen. — Dan- 
neiL  The  same  change  from  «  final  h  to 
lu  will  be  observed  as  above  with  respect 
to Jli-nu  in  the  sense  of  weak.    See  Flabby. 

Plick, — Flip.  Forms  representing  the 
•ound  made  by  a  jerk  with  a  whip,  the 
comer  of  a  towel,  or  the  like.  Flick,  a 
smart,  stinging  slap — Forby  ;  a  slight 
blow,  especially  with  a  whip  ;  Jlip^  a 
slight,  sudden  blow.— Hal.    Hence  Dan. 

^igf  fiiPi  implement  with  which  a 
blow  ofme  foregoing  descriptkm  is  gtren, 
the  comer  of  a  handkerchid^afHron,  &c. 

To  Flicker.  To  flutter,  as  a  bird  or 
flame ;  to  fleer,  or  laugh  wantonly  or 
scornfully. — B.  From  a  representation 
of  tlic  flapping  or  tittering  sound.  G. 

Jiackcm^  to  flare,  blaze,  flutter.  Y^yjuflig- 

germ,  to  flutter;  JUkkmnmf  to  twinne, 
glitter. 

-flict.  Sec  Fling. 
Flight.    Sec  Fly. 

Flimflam. — Flam.  The  radical  no- 
tion it  of  aoMCthing  made  to  catch  the 

eye  with  no  substance  beneath,  mere 
show  and  glitter  without  solidity.  G. 
JlimmeHy  to  gleam ;  fiammem,  fUunnum, 
Jlimmem,  to  glitter,  sparkle,  shine  with 
trcmUing  ^ht gvid-Jiimmer,  tinsel.  A 
JUun  is  a  stofy  wranntt  foundation  cooked 
up  to  deceive  or  amuse,  a  falsehood.  'A 
parcel  of  groundless  fiams.' — Warburton. 
Flimflams,  trifles.   *  Rewards  too  great 
for  your  >toyfaiwy.*---Swtft.   c.  flimmtr 
is  in  like  manner  applied  to  something 
worthless.   '  Was  soil  ich  mit  einem  hoh- 
lokfUmnur  than?'— Saaden^ 

•  FUauy.  A  flimflam  is  something 
showy  and  unsubstantial,  but  more  jmto- 
bably  the  word  may  be  formed  by  trans- 
position of  the  s  and  m  firom  E.  dial.yf/^- 
JiMVy  properly  signifying  a  peeling  or  thin 
Sldn,  equivalent  to  Sw.  dial,  flasma,  a 
scale  or  splinter,  and,  as  a  verb,  to  scale 
off.  In  Da.  dial,  flims,  flems,  skin  of 
boiled  milk,  smaU  bits  of  skin  in 


FLINT 

milk,  we  have  the  same 
in  £.  flimsy.   See  Flin. 
VoVlmeh.  To  shrink  from  pain  whh 

a  quick,  convulsive  movement.  A  nasal- 
ised form  of  flic/iy  corresponding  to  G. 
flinken,  to  glitter,y2M^,  smart,  brisk ;  Du. 
flikkcren.flitUmmtV^fSSeam^  twinkle.— P. 
Marin.  In  the  same  manner  Du.  wickm, 
winckeity  to  vibrate,  to  wink ;  essentiaOy 
the  same  word  with  wUtee  or  whuh,  to 
shrink  from  pain.  Compare  also  hs^iidi^ 
a  convulsive  movement,  with  twmkUf  to 
glitter,  or  wink  Uie  ejw*  TliefinqncBla- 
xwQ  flikkeren,flinkeren,  represcnlB  In  the 
tirst  instance  a  crackling  noisc^  then  a 
glittering  light,  or  vibratory  movement. 
The  fundamental  syllable  flick^flimk^  then 
becomes  a  root,  with  the  sense  of  a  daurp^ 
rapid  movement. 

We  find  in  o^.flecchty  without  the  na- 
sal, probably  direct  from  Fr.  flc\  hir,  to 
bend,  turn,  or  go  awry,  or  on  the  one  side. 
—Cot. 


He  Ihurde  sigge  wher  cristene  men  in 

were  ibroht, 

To  confortie  hem  he  wcnde  thidcr,  that  hi  ne 

^Jlecchede  noht, 
Beoth  faardi  be  adde  and  atadefosu 

St  ChrfMophflr.  Roabaiths  Chib. 

Flindara.  —  Flitters.  These  difler 
only  in  the  nasal  pronunciattcm  of  the 
former.  FIMirs,  pieces,  fragments. 
FiiiUrs,  meocM,  rags,  also  to  scatter  in 
pieces.—HaL  « It^rWrrj"^  al  abrode.*— 
Morte  d'Arthure.  Uu.flcnUrs,  tatters; 
Norse  flim/ra,  a  shiver  of  stone,  or  the 
like  ;  flindrast,  to  shiver,  spht  to  pieces. 
— Aasen.  G.  flitter^  flinder,  a  spangle, 
glittering  little  plate  of  metal  ;  flilUrn, 
to  glitter,  properly  to  quiver ;  whence  (as 
we  speak  of  shivering  a  thing  to  pieoe^ 
breaking  it  to  shivers)  the  sense  of 
fragments.  Compare  Du.  sckiitinn,  to 
glitter,  with  &  uaUtrj  Ft,  dclaUr,  to 
glitter,  with  ddais,  fia^nenta.  And  see 
Fitters. 

To  Fling.  From  tiie  not  flag  or  flog, 
representing  the  sound  of  a  blow,  then 
applied  to  other  kinds  of  sudden  violent 
action,  OH.fleygia,  to  cast,  to  fling;  Sw. 
flenga  mttd  risom,  to  beat  with  rods ; 
fldng,  any  violent  action  ;  fl&nga  of,  to 
snatch  away,  to  make  off,  fling  out  of  the 
hoose;  nWa  ifldng,  to  ride  full  speed  ; 
fldnf^a  barken  af  trddtn,  to  strip  bark  off 
a  tree ;  "^.flengja,  to  tear  to  pieces,  whence 
Sw.  flinga,  a  fragment,  bft,  flak&  lat. 
infligere,  to  strike  on,  confligere,  to  strike 
toeether,  belong  to  the  same  root. 

%UBt.    O.  flins,  flinUmUim^  flhit ; 
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/Hnt^JUme,  a  fla^tone ;  OberD.  vHitSy 
flint,  pebble. — Adcluiig. 

Flints  may  be  considered  as  splinters 
or  shivers  of  stones,  from  ON.  fiis^  E. 
fiitUr^JUruUr^  a  fragment.  Da.  flise,  to 
split ;  Sw.  dial.yf/v,  a  splinter,  fragment, 
little  bit ;  Jlis^  jUssten^  a  pebble.  Or 
possibly  the  name  may  be  taken  from 
their  having  formerly  been  used  as  spear 
or  arrow-heads.  Fris.  JienstUnj  Jian- 
gUm^  flint,  from  om.fleiSm^  AS.  JUk^  an 

arrow,  dart. 

Flip.— Slippaat.  Fiip,  like  JUcij  re- 
presents m  tmart  blow  imtk  aomeuing 

thin  and  flexible.  Hence  Jlippant,  nim- 
ble-tongued,  jocund,  brisk,  airy. — B.  It 
now  imphes  over-smartness,  sauciness, 
as  PLD.  flugg^  lively,  spirited  beyond 
what  is  becoming.  —  Danneil.  Flip, 
nimble,  flippant. — Hal.  QtH.  Jieipr.  tat- 
tle ;  JUipinn^  flippant,  pert^  peCnIant ; 
JUipni^  prccipitantia  Ungua?,  readiness  of 
tongue  ;  /lapra,  to  speak  inconsiderately ; 
Jleppinn,  precipitate,  thoughtless. 

Flirt. — Flurt.  i.  Used  in  the  same 
sense  as  blurt  to  represent  a  pop  with 
the  mouth,  and  thence  a  gestm«  of  con- 
tempt or  mockery.  It  strombetiare,  to 
blurt  with  one's  mouth  ;  strombezzare,  to 
hi^l^or  Jiurt  at  in  scorn  and  reproach. 

I  am  MhSBMd.  I  aiBioamedt  I  ua/turted. 

aftF.inR. 

2.  It  also  represents  the  noise  made 
by  a  jerk  with  a  light  implemenL  To 
yf>r/  a  fan,  to  open  and  shut  it  with  a 
jerk.  Fr.  nasarde,  a  fillip,  rap,  or  flirt 
on  the  nose. — Cot  The  same  meanings 
wpt  abo  Gomboiecl  In  It  dkkdUrot  a 
flurt  with  one's  finger,  or  a  bhfft  with 
one's  mouth  in  scorn. — FL 

To JNrt  is  figuratively  applied  to  lively 
conversation  l^tween  the  sexes,  and  the 
term  is  used  as  a  disparaging  appellation 
of  a  young  girl.  In  like  manner  Bav. 
JKittmif  to  fiap,  flutter;  JUtsduH^  a 
young  girl ;  w.  ffrit,  a  sudden  start  or 
jerk ;  ffrittcn^  a  flighty  female,  a  little 
gill  In  Du.  vUrhm^  to  flatter,  flap  the 
wings,  the  final  /  is  exchanged  for  a  k, 
and  the  same  change  is  found  pro- 
▼incially  in  B.  To  j/urk^  to  jerk  or  flip 
about.— Hal.  We  have  fuk  (G.  fiiken) 
9SiidiJUck,firk  flirkyJUk  and  flUk^  all 
used  fery  much  in  the  same  sense.  So 
Swiss  fltschen,  Bav.  flitscfun^  to  move  to 
and  fro  ;  G.fitiich,  and  flit  tick  ^  a  wing. 

To  Fliak.  To  Hick  with  a  whip,  to 
skip  or  boiilioe.^Hal.  Fick^  fisk/flick^ 
/Usk,  an  lepretent  the  found  of  a  cut 


whh  a  switch  or  die  like^  then  rapid 

movement  to  and  fro. 

To  Flit.  To  remove  from  place  to 
place — ^B.  I>aii.^//r,toienove.  Swiss 

fliischm,  to  switch,  representing  the  soimd 
made  bv  a  rod  cutting  through  the  ah*. 
PLD.  flUKHy  flttsAm^  to  move  rapidly; 
Dao  flitst  he  htn^  there  he  flies  by. — 
DanneiL  Bav.  JUiMm^  to  change  ooe's 
abode. 

la  die  same  way  without  ^  Swiss 
fltzen,  to  vrntK^t^JUtehiM^  to  move  about, 

to  hdge. 

VUtdk   Soflblk  JUtkf  llie  outer  fat  of 

the  hog  cured  for  bacon,  while  the  rest 
of  the  carcase  is  called  the  bones.— 
Forfoy.  Fr.  fliche.fliqui  df  htrtL,  a  flitdl 
of  bacon.  ON.  flicki,  a  larj^e  lump  of 
flesh.  V\.l>.  flick,  flici^n.  piece,  as  of 
cloth  or  land.  —  DauieiL  A  flick  or 
fltaek  is  also  in  the  East  of  Enghmd  a 
portion  of  sawn  plank  or  timber.  Sw. 
fidcka^  to  split,  to  open  ;  fldckt  drn,  the 
imperial  double-headed  eagle  ;  Dan, 
flMc,  to  split ;  flak-sild,  Pl.D.  flak- 
luring,  or  fiik-heringy  a  split  herring  ; 
gosifldkj  or  flik-gos^laaM  a  dried  goose. 
So  a  flitch  of  bacon  is  half  of  the  split 
carcase  with  the  limbs  removed.  See 
Flag. 

♦  To  Flite.  AS.  flitan,  to  scold,  to 
quarrel.  OHG.  flisan^  contendere,  cer- 
tarc,  intendere,  opcram  dare,  festinare, 
conari  ;  ftiM  (G.  fleisz,  Du.  ^itt,  dili- 
gcnce\  opera,  nisus,  studium,  contentio, 
disscnsio.  Fleis  si  thar  des  rchtes,  stu- 
duit  ibi  justitisb  FUiM  in  gcgini,  con- 
tendebant  in  concursum.  —  Otfr.  Der 
UuidaflifM,  the  adversary,  the  devil. 

The  word  originates  (as  pointed  out 
by  Adelung)  in  the  notion  of  flectness  or 
rapidity.  ON.  fljttr^  fleet,  quicl^  read^, 
willing  ;  fljdtvirkr,  quidt  or  diligent  m 
action  ;  flyta^  to  hurry  on,  to  hasten. 

To  Flizz,  To  fly  off  ;  flizzing^  a 
splinter. — H.  Fliszoms^  flying  particles, 
or  very  small  flakes  in  bottlOT  liquors.— 
Forby.  "S.fli/s,  small  fraj^^mcnts  of  very 
thin  things,  as  of  dry  leaves  or  skin> 
chaff  of  com,  dust  of  tobacco  ;  ^jf/Vj,  to 
peel. — Aascn.  ^\v.flisa,a  shiver,  scale, 
fragment  ;  sndflisa,  a  snow-flake  ;  ^w^, 
scady  ;  flisd,  Dan.  flise,  to  splinter.  Sw. 
diaL  flasy  thin  skin,  peeling,  scurf ;  flasa, 
to  peel,  to  scale  ;  flasma^  a  splinter  ;  Da. 
^\^.flefns,flims,  skin  of  milk.  OH.flasm 
[\)\.  flosiir),  notch. 

Float.— Flood.    Sec  Fleet. 

Flock. — Flocciilent.  Lut. floccus.  It 
flccco,  Fr.floc,  a  lock  or  flock  of  wool, 
flake  of  snow,  d».   The  woid  is  also 
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common  to  all  the  Teutonic  stock.  Norse  from  the  original  form  we  have  Rouchi 
ftokkf  a  heap,  coUection,  family ;  fioitj^t  fl'^Q^t  weak,  and  O.  ^ck-snde.  The 
knot,  twiidi.*^Aaseii.    Hie  pfuiUtfve  two  fbrmi  appear  in  dose  proximity  in* 

meanine  of  the  word  seems  to  be  a  co-  the  south  of  F 


meanmg 

hercnt  mass.  GaeL  ptoc^  strike,  beat, 
and  as  a  substantive,  any  round  mass,  a 
dody  dub,  head  of  a  pin  ;  pluc^  beat, 
tlmnip,  and  substantively  a  knot,  lump, 
bunch.  Russ.  Pu/^f  a  bunch,  or  tuft. 
Bohem.  piuk^  PoL  pulk,  Russ.  polk^  a 
regiment  of  soldiers.  Lith.  pulkas,  a 
flock,  crowd,  herd,  usually  cMf  men  or 
animali.  Rim  JifoiKAbunc]i,tnft,  floclc. 
TT./olc,/iiktfmlc,fouCf  a  flock  or  herd. 

when  tfipned  to  a  number  of  birds 
the  word  is  confounded  iridi  AS.  /loc,  a 
flight.  Perhaps,  too,  in  a  /lock  of  snow- 
it  may  be  difticult  to  say  whether  the 
idea  is  taken  from  its  light,  flying  natiu-e, 
or  from  cohering  in  a  mass.  VuD^JItg' 
aske,  light  ashes  :  flock-fedenty  down. 

To  Slog.  From  the  sound  of  a  blow, 
represented  by  the  syllable  >b|f,  flak, 
Lat.  flagrum^  flagellum,  a  scourge  ;  irt- 
Jligere^  cort/iigere,  to  strike  one  thing 
Bsainst  another.  'Mum.JUktM,  to  flog. 
¥1  J),  forger,  a  flail.    See  Fhck,  Flag. 

Plood.  See  Fleet. 

*  noolc    a  Jbthm^  mikir-flugen^— 
Jlunki-n,  the  flooks  of  an  anchor  ;  from 
MHG.  vltiCy  Bav.  Jlug^  Pl.D.  flunke,  a 
wing.    So  Svi,fliky  Dan.fligj  a  flap,  lap- 
pet ;  anktr-fligf  the  flook  «  an  anchor. 
The  ultimate  origin  is  the  same  in  both 
cases,  as  the  designation  of  the  wing,  as 
•well  as  hq[»pet,  is  taken  from  the  idea  of 
fluttering  or  flipping.     Pl.D.  /bUthtm^ 
Jiunkern^  to  flicker,  sparkle. 

noor.  AS.  flor^  Dtt»  vhen^  floor;  o. 
flur^  a  tract  of  flat  country,  floor,  w. 
Uawr^  the  ground,  the  floor  of  a  house 
or  barn.  Ngf  a  UawTy  heaven  and  earth. 
/  /(dttv,  down,  downwards.  Gael,  /ir, 
the  ground,  earth-floor,  ground-floor  ; 
iilrachy  site,  habitation,  farm.  Lat.  lar.  a 
hearth, dwelling,  home;  iL«m,tfaetutelur 
deities  of  :\  dwelling. 

Floral.— Florid.— Florist.  Lat  yfoj, 
floriSy  a  flower. 

Floss-silk.  It.  flosciOy  Vcnet.  flosso, 
Piedm.  Jlos.  fainL  drooping,  flaccid ; 

•  Jhseia-9tta,  floss-siDe,  sleeve  or  ravd  silk. 
Walach.  fitciUy  soft ;  flesccritu,  flaggy, 
faded.  Fr.y/.ojM*',  flaggy,  weak,  soft,  as 
a  boneless '  lump  of  flesh.  Bav.  Jloss^ 
loose,  Mt  fitft;  /iMt^iriekm,  to  knit 
loose. 

The  origin  of  a  root  Jiak^  signifying 
weak,  limber,  has  been  explaiiwd  under 
Flag.  This  is  softened  down  in  the  Fr. 
fiachtf  Jiascht,  It  fi^scio^  Jiossoj  while 


r^a^c.    Limousin  JIa,  fcm. 
flaauo^  weak  ;  Languedoc^K^,  kxsuflotso^ 
sott,  untwisted  silk. 

.Flounce.  The  plaited  hanging  border 
with  which  a  gown  is  ornamented,  origin- 
ally a  pleat  or  tuck,  from  Fr.  fronds^ 
a  plait,  gather,  wriiude^  Do.  fiiimt»i^  % 
wrinkle,  by  the  very  common  change 
between/?  and  Jr,  So  It  fronda^  Lan- 
gned.  fhnia^  «  diOK*  ^  JUckm,  B.' 
freckle;  Jhisk^  and  /bekt  ftc.  See 
Frounce. 

To  VlomM.  To  jump  in,  or  roO 
about  in  the  water,  to  be  in  a  toss,  or 
fume,  with  anger. — B.  The  essential 
meaning  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  M. 
fiunsay  to  do  anything  with  noise  and 
bluster,  like  one  dashing  about  in  water. 
S\v.  diaL  JluHsa^  to  plunge  in  water,  to 
splash,  to  tramp  tnroogh  wet.  Do. 
pionsscn,  to  plunge,  piansctt^  blansen,  to 
dash  down  water ;  tuer  Aatuen^  to  dash 
down  ;  flansen,  to  do  a  wing  in  a  hasty, 
careless  way. — Wciland. 

Flounder.  A  flat  fish«   ON.  fydra. 

To  Flounder.  A  nasalised  form  of 
Du.  flod(h-rt')t.  to  make  a  flapping  or 
fluttering  motion,  as  loose  garments ; 
flodder-koussc,  one  widi  loose  trowsers  ; 
then  from  the  splashing  sound  applied  to 
motion  in  water.  Door  f  watery  door  de 
sitk  flodderen,  to  struggle  through  wet 
and  dirt.  Ijan^cA.  floundijkt^  to  ffiog 
about  the  1^  like  an  infant 

noDr.<— lloiMr.  The  finest  part  of 
meal.  Yx.fleur  de  faritUy  literally  flower 
or  blossom  of  meal.  The  name  of  flowers 
was  given  in  chemistry  to  the  fine  mealy 
matter  which  in  sublimation  is  carried  to 
the  head  of  the  still,  and  adheres  in  the 
form  of  a  fine  powder. — B.  In  this  sense 
we  speak  of  flowers  ofsui|Aur. 

To  Flout.  To  jeer,  properly  to  blurt, 
or  make  an  offensive  noise  with  the 
mouth.  Du.  flt^y  popysmtis  ;  fluyUm, 
popysmo  ct  vocis  blandimento  demulcere 
equum. — KiL  lafiurt  or  blurt  with  the 
mouth  are  also  used  hi  Uie  sense  of  jeer- 
ing.  Da.  dial.yf<7w.f,  gibe,  saicatm. 

To  Flow.   See  Fleet 

Flowor.— Flourish.  Yx.  JUur^  Lat 
fos^fons,  a  flowcr,yf<7r/<?,  to  Mar  flowers. 

Fluctuate.  Lat.  Jluctus,  a  wave  or 
h\\\o\f fjluojiuctumf  to  tlow  as  water  does. 

-fla<>^--JftBaBt--jrtiild.   LatyfiMf  to 

flow. 

Flue.  See  Flew.  ' 
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Hoe  of  a  chunncy.  A  small  winding 
chinney  of  a  finnaee  carried  up  into  the 

main  chimney. — B.  Now  applied  to  the 
chimney-shaft  in  general.  Used  by  Phaer 
for  the  winding  hollow  of  a  shdL 

HiiD  TiytOQ  cmnbrous  bsrey  that  gilBon  bfew 

with  whclkW  shell, 
Whan  wrinkly  wreathed fitu  did  fearful  shrill  in 


llnff  — Fliiffy.  Fluff,  Da.  fnui^^/iiff, 
down,  flue,  light  dust,  feathery  psirtides 
that  are  borne  about  in  the  air.  The 
radical  sense  seems  to  be  to  blow,  ex- 
pressed by  a  slight  modilication  of  ^./uff, 
to  puff  or  blow,  the  addition  or  omission 
of  a  liquid  in  uiese  imitative  forms  being 
\cry  common,  as  in  'D^.fnug,/u^,  above 
mentioned,  or  in  AS.  flugol^  a  fugitive,  a 
bod,  compared  with  fugoly  ftt^ely  a  Wid. 
To  faff  or  fnff,  to  blow  in  puffs.  -  Atkin- 
son. Fajffle,  to  flap  gently  as  a  sail  or 
garment  stirred  by  a  momentary  breath 
of  air  ;  a  wavering  blowing  oi  ti  light 
wind. — Whitby  Gloss.  Sylvester  uses 
Jlaff  in  the  same  sense  :  '  a  thousand 
>MfiiSf  flags.'  See  Flew. 

Flume.  A  stream  of  water,  now  ap- 
propriated to  a  stream  carried  in  an  arti- 
ndal  diinnei,  m  Iwarded  aqueduct  'Tbe 
>!MiMjoidan.''-WidifT.  OKr 
fluns.  —  Roquef.  *  Lc  Jlum  Juraan.' — 
Livre  des  Rois.  VTOw.Jfum,  Lat  flumcn, 
river,  from  flturt^  to  flow. 

Norse  Jlom^flaum,  a  flood,  overflow  of 
water  from  the  melting  of  snows ;  Jlauma^ 
to  flow  in  abundance,  overflow.  /7m»- 
Imv,  a  water  saw-mill ;  Dan.  fiom^  a  mo- 
ra^ overflowed  land. 

lltuninory.  w.  JUymryy  an  acid  pre- 
paration from  the  bosks  and  fragments  of 
oats,  from  Ilym,  sharp.  It  is  tbe  same  as 
the  Sc.  sour  sowens, 

Fhmk^y.  An  opprobrious  name  for 
a  livery-servant  Pl.D.  flunkcm,  to  be 
gaudily  dressed ;  Yyw.flonkeren^JUHkertH^ 
to  glitter  ;  G.ffunke,  a  spark. 

Flush.    I.  To  flush  a  water-course  is 
to  send  a  sudden  flow  of  water  down  it, 
from  the  sound  of  the  rush  of  water,  as 
JIfshy  above  cited  in  the  same  sense,  e. 
diaL  Jlosh-hch,  the  hole  that  receives  the 
waste  water  from  a  mill }  to  floss^  to  spill, 
to^Uali.  Sc. /Itudk,  a  run  of  water,  the 
overflowing  of  a  stream,   abundance ; 
.Jlouss,  a  Ioo<L  a  stream. — ^Jam.  Du. 
fluysen^  Dan.  mat.  ilkir,  to  flow  with  vio- 
lence, to  rush  ;  aafluse  ud  sem  vand^t  af 
en flddgydty  to  gush  out  as  water  from  a 
flood-eate.     N.  Jlust^  abundantly  ;  fius^ 
libera^  open^ianded,  as  we  ipeak  of  being 
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A  person  looks  Jiushed  when  he  has  a 
flow  of  Islood  to  the       and  figuratively 

flushed  with  victory  is  animated  by  it, 
excited,  as  if  by  an  increased  flow  of  vital 
fluids.  Kfimm  at  cards,  It  flusso^  Ft, 
fluxy  T>\x.fiitys^  is  a  run  or  flow  of  cards 
of  the  same  suit. 

2.  A  number,  as  a  flush  of  wild  ducks. 
PID.  fluscAy  a  bunch  of  hair,  wool,  or  tius 
like. — Danncil. 

3.  Inunediate,  instant 

Now  the  lime  It  >CKfA.—TfliMm  of  Athens. 
Sw.fluJh,flux,  quickly,  anon  ;  Du.^m^ 
presently,  in  a  short  time  ;  fluJh,  G.flugs^ 
ouickly,  immediately,  in  an  instant ;  from 
flug,  flight 

4.  Flush  in  the  sense  of  level,  on  a  line 
with,  may  probably  be  explained  by  Da. 
flugt,  flight,  which  is  used  to  express  an 
unbroken  hne.  *  At  opfbre  en  byg^ing  / 
lige  flugt  med  andrc  huse;'  to  raise  a 
building  in  the  same  line  with  or  flush 
with  the  other  houses.  'Planke  i  flugt 
med  den  ovcrste  kant  af  vspggen  :'  planks 
on  a  level  with  the  upper  edge  of  the  wait 
A  vessel  is  fi9tsh  fine  and  aft  when  the 
deck  is  level  from  stem  to  stern. 

Fluster.  Closely  allied  with  bluster; 
hurried,  bustling,  or  swaggering  conduct 
•  The  fluster  of  the  bottle,' '  the  flustering 
vain-glorious  Creeks.*  ON.  flaustr,  pre- 
cipitancy,over-haste.  Walach.  flusturd, 
to  raise  a  wind,  to  do  anything  in  a  tur- 
bulent manner,  tumultuor,  ventose  ago  ; 

flusturatUf  veutosus,  vanus,  levis ;  windy, 
turbulent,  bcristerous. 

Flute.  Sec  Flageolet.  A  fluted  co- 
lunm  is  one  channelled,  as  if  with  pipes. 
Mod.Gr.  ahXht,  a  flute,  avXan,  a  channel, 
canal,  fluting  of  a  column. 

To  Flutter.  V\.T>.  fluftent,  fluddern, 
G.flattem^  to  make  a  flapping,  to  flutter, 
flicker;  Du./StaUSfyw)i, to  flap  the  wings* 

flodderen^  to  flap,  as  loose  clothes  ; 
Walach.  fluturdj  to  flutter,  fly  about; 

/btturu,  a  butterfly,  a  flake  of  mow. 

A  direct  repraentation  of  a  flapping 
noise. 

Flux. — ^Fluxion.  Lat  fluoy  fluxum, 
and  fluctum,  to  flow. 

Fly.  A^.fleoga^QHHtJb^gttfDn^vU^^IUf 
a  flying  insect 

*  To  VI7.  a  JlUgm^  Du.  vliegemy  on. 
fli'ugn,  AS.  flcogan,  Dan.  flyve,  to  fly. 
The  immediate  origin  seems  oy^iflug^  as. 
floc^  Du.  vleuge^  vloge,  flight  ™e  act  of 
flying,  the  most  natural  expression  of 
which  might  be  taken  from  regarding  the 
flying  object  as  blown  along  through  the 
air.    We  should  thus  connect  the  root 
fiugnA.  the  panlld  foimyiifr  (shown  in 
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AS.  fugd^  a  vogel,  a  fowl,  and  ia  Lat 
fitff^f  to  fly)  with  forms  like  Lat.  flo,  to 
.  blow,        Jliun^fla'iven^  to  move  to  and 
'  fro  in  vTzXct,flaein,flahelHj  to  float  in  air, 
to  blow,  Y..  fluffs  down,  light  dott  floatiiig 
in  the  air,/#(^  to  blow,  to  puff. 

FoaL— Filly.  Goth,  fula^  Q.  fakUfi^ 
fHfim^  It  puhdro,  Gr.  vMoc,  W.  a 

Sjng  horse.  The  diminutive  form  in 
\.  fulchen^  Da.  dial/y//Uf  TL. filly ^  dis- 
tinguishes the  female.  PttlMn,>w^£Ma, 
— Gloss,  in  Schmcllcr. 

Foam.  h^Jdm^  G.  faum.  Perhaps  a 
pMaOd  ISmhi  with  g.  flaum^  signifying 
what  is  light  enough  to  float  on  wind  cir 
water ;  Jiaum-feiUr,  down ;  Bav. pfiaum^ 
down,  loose  muB,  as  of  beer  j  ¥SX>.flomy 
fat  that  rises  to  the  surface  in  boiling 
meat.  Comp.  AS./iugol  and  fugol^  fowl ; 
G.  flit  tick  and  fit  tick  ^  wing  ;  i£„  fluffy  and 
•  f^ffy^  I'gh^  downy.  Whitby  flumpy^  Da. 
dial,  fompety  fat  and  short.    Sec  Flew. 

On  the  other  hand  foam  is  regarded 
as  die  equivalent  of  SuMcr.>ll«M^  PoL 
piana^  Boh.pi'na,  foam. 

Fob.    Pruss.  fiippi\  a  pocket 
To  Fob.  To  Job  iff,  to  ddude  widi  a 
trick.  To  bob  or  pop  wcK  used  in  the 
s.imc  sense. 

And  do  you /i;^  me  off  with  this  slicbt  answer  ? 

NdAe  OwUhaiMi,  1. 1. 

Olsgrnrc  me  on  the  open  sfagfc,  .ind  i'*?^  mc  off 
with  ne'er  a  penny?  -  O.  I'lay  in  Nares. 

The  fundamental  sense  is  a  smart,  rapid 
movement.  N.  fubba,  to  move  to  and 
fro.  G.  foppen,  to  banter,  jeer,  or  play 
upon  one.  In  the  same  way  bob  was 
used  in  the  sense  of  a  taunt  or  scoffi 

He,  that  .t  fool  doth  vcr)'  wisi-ly  hit, 
Doth  very  fooUshlv  (although  he  sniart) 
Not  to  teem  wtmam  of  the  bob. 

As  You  T.ikc  It. 

You  should  not  make  a  laughing-stock,  good 
laother. 

Of  one  ibat  wioi»  ym  not;  I  do  pixifeM  I 
woo't  bs>bifc».  Ths  Oidfaiaij.  iv.  4. 

See  Fop. 

Fodder.  —  Forage.  —  Forray.  as. 
foiUr,  Du.  voecUr,  voeytr,  Goiter.  Swiss 
^r./w/tr,  victuals,  food.  The  MidLat. 
joderum^  fodrum,  was  especially  applied 
to  the  demand  of  provisions  for  man  and 
horse  made  under  cover  of  prerogative 
or  seignorial  rights,  or  by  an  army  in  an 
enemy's  country.    Hence  foderare,  for- 
rarey  OFr.  fourrer,  oiler  en  fuerre^  or 
tn  fourragty  to  exact  foder-age,  to  fi^rage, 
or  forray.    *  Ncc  mansiones  eorum  hos- 
pitari  vel  invadcre  vel foderart  prsestmiat.' 
— ^BuUa  A.D.  1036.    *  Campaniam  ap- 
plicavit  ct  em  totam  fiMmnrii^  kid  it 


imder  exactioh. — Chron.  a.d.  i  194.  'Qui* 

d.im  de  Francis  dismrrcb.Tnt  cmolumcn- 
tis  victualium  intendentes  quod  vulgahter 
farrmt  dieitur.'— Matlh.  l4iris,  A.D.  1243, 
in  Due.  Yx.fownmgtt,  to  fodder,  also  tO 
forrage,  prey,  forray,  ransack,  ravage. — 
Cot.  'Nobis/  says  Frederic  I.,  A.D. 
1 183,  *ilillsmtbHS  in  Lombardiam  yi^- 
drum  consuetum  et  rq;aie— pnestabunt.' 
— Muratori,  Diss.  19. 

hate.   See  Fiend. 

Fog.  I.  Daa  siu-/ogf  a  snow-storm ; 
fygty  to  drive  with  we  wind ;  Dan.  diaL 

fugCy  to  rain  fine  and  blow.  oN.  fok, 
snow-stoim,  flight  of  things  driven  by  the 
wind  ;  firiksaHdry  drift  sand  ;  at  fiuka, 
fyk^fokid,  to  drive  with  the  wind.  I'ro- 
babfyan  /  has  been  lost  ;  V\.V>.flok,flogy 
light  things  that  rise  and  fly  in  the  air ; 
flogHtdtiy  Tight  flying  ashes  ;  flock-fcdem^ 
down.  Sw.  diaL  fnykn,  to  fly  about  as 
dust,  to  smoke,  snow  tine;  Vrn'i^,  dust. 
Dan.  fhugyfug,  flod^  flue ;  UtL  pmkaSf 
a  flock  as  of  ashes,  or  SBOw;  ^mkm  (pL)» 
doun-hair,  down. 

Vog.  3.->F0g.  GruB  not  eaten  down 
in  the  summer,  that  grows  in  tufts  over 
the  winter.  Fogagiunty  winter  jsasture  in 
the  forests.  In  Clevelaiid  a  distinction  is 
made  between  fogy  aftermath,  and  fegy  a 
dead  grass  stem,  anything  without  worth 
or  value. — Atkinson. 

Th«  ddde  and  v^-ell  grown  fkg  dolh  aHt  my 

smoother  sliades. — Drayton. 

Swiss  Jdschy  thick,  tangled  grass,  such  as 
is  Ibund  here  and  thm  in  ue  nountaina 
and  higher  pastures  ;  fdtschy  a  mountain 
pasture  mowed  only  every  seccmd  year, 
reedy  grass  mnamii^  uneaten  by  the 
cattle  and  then  gathered. 

To  Fog.  To  make  shift ;  to  resort  to 
mean  expedients. 

Wer' t  not  for  us  thoa  swsd,  qnoth  he^ 
When  wooldai  dan/g  to  nt  a  lae. 

DqiomiB  Ntiss. 

To  fudgty  to  contrive  to  da— >HaL  o. 
fug,  convenience  oppoitanity*  But  see 

Pettifogger. 

FOlMi.  Fr.  foible yfaibUy  weak.  See 
Feeble. 

Foil.  I.  TTie  blunted  weapon  used  in 
fencing,  or  learning  the  sword  exercise. 
The  Fr.  equivalent //^^n  /  is  explained  by 
Cot.  a  sword  with  the  edge  rebated,  where 
the  term  rebated  answers  to  Fr.  refouU^ 
dulled,  blunted,  the  origin  of  E.  foil. 

1.  A  piece  of  gold  or  silver  leaf  set  be- 
hind a  transparent  gem  .in  jewelrv  to  give 
it  ooloor  or  Mvk  uuenfigiuativtty  some- 
thing nsed  for  the  puipose  of  showing 
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advantageously  another  object.  Yt./eu- 

To  Foil.  Fr.  /<yu/^r,  to  trample  on, 
weigh  down,  oppress,  foil,  ovcrchaige. — 
Cot.  Fouler  uii  cheval,  to  oveitoQ  a 
horse,  to  knock  him  up.  Re/ouler,  to 
dull,  blunt,  foil,  tire  with  overlabourintj ; 
affoUTj  to  foil,  bruise  or  hurt  sore  with 
^marmA^  to  ipott,  foin,  nado. — Cot  It 
follatr,  Fr.  fouh'i\  the  foiling  or  slot  of  a 
deer,  the  mark  of  his  footsteps.  To  tread 
underfoot  is  taken  as  a  type  of  tibe  most 
con^plete  overthrow  and  defeat 

To  Foin.  To  make  a  pass  or  thrust  at 
one  in  fencing. — B.  The  terms  of  fencing 
beteg  taken  mainly  from  the  Fr.,  to  foin 
is  probably  from  OFr.  foitidrt\  foigner^ 
to  feign,  or  make  z/titU,  L  e.  a  movement 
wMh  the  sword  intended  to  deceive  the 
opponent's  eye  in  preparation  for  a  thrust ; 
wnence  the  expression  would  easily  be 
di\ t  rlcd  lo  the  thrust  itself. 

FolMB.  The  natural  juice  or  moisture 
of  the  grass  or  herbs,  the  heart  and 
strength  of  it. — B.  *  There  is  no  foison 
in  diie  hay.'— Forby.  Fis»m  itts^  without 
strength  or  virtue.  The  proper  me.-ining 
is  abundanccL  Fr.  Joison^  OFr.  Juson, 
hfmtaiL/ksiafMBnngovlt,  Smastmc 
fusicH^  without  enusion  of  blood.  '  Estoit 
dej7»  si  foible  pour  la  foison  du  sang  qu'il 
dvoit  perdu.' — Roman  de  Garin  in  Rayn. 

Ma  e  char  e  boo  peisson 

Lear  ait  el  aef  k  grant  fuson . — Haveloc,  ib. 

Vo  Vototw  To  intrude,  or  put  in  fal- 
Indously,  to  iitfodace  fomptitiously.— 

R.  To  foisty  feisty  fiszU J  are  all  originally 
to  break  wind  in  a  noi5ele<5s  manner,  and 
thus  to  foist  is  to  introduce  something 
dio  obnoxious  effects  of  which  am  only 
leaned  by  dingieeable  experienoe^ 

———Come 
Pol  not  yeoriMfftiqwa  HM,  I  dudl  soeot  them. 

D  JoBson  in  R. 

O.  Jist^  a  foist,  hst,  fizzle.— KIttn.  Du. 
VMT/,  vijst,  flatus  irentris. — KiL  Fr. 
tvjj^,  a  fyste. — Cot.  The  origin  is  plainly 
an  imitation  of  the  noise.  ON.  fysa,  to 
blow,  to  breathe,  also  to  break  wind. 
Gr.  ^vffOM,  to  Mow. 

Foisty,  fusty ^  frousty^  frowzy^  having 
a  close,  disagreeable  smell.  V\Xi.fisirig, 
iH^smeiliaff,  as  a  peasant^  room.— Dan- 
neil.  Wan.  f4Mtri  ^tBugnaatiu,  See 
Fusty. 

Void.  I.  A  plait  in  a  gaiment  Goth. 
falthan^  G.falteny  KS-fealdoH^  Da.  fMmden^ 
to  lay  together,  to  fold.  In  composition, 
Goth,  aut-faiths.  managfalths,  one-fold, 
manifold.  Gael  JUl^  fold ;  jOUadh,  a 
foUins.  wfiDBUis.  olaitiaK:  iMALiCttito.a 
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fold,  a  ply  i  fUltich^  multiply,  w.  a 
tvrist,  a  tm^JfilUady  a  writmng,  wreath- 
ing, or  turning  about. 

2.  A  place  to  confine  sheep,  or  other 
animals,  as.  faldy  Gael  a  penfokl, 
circle,  wall,  hedge,  w.  JMd,  a  sheqp- 
cote,  fold,  pound  for  cattle. 

Foliage.  Fr.  fcuillage,  from  Lat 
f$liumy  Gr.  ^^XXov,  a  leaf. 

Folio.  A  bonk  is  said  to  be  ///  folio^ 
in  the  sheet,  when  a  sheet  makes  but 
two  leaves  without  faitfaer  folding;  in 
qujrfo,  with  an  additional  foUiagy  wllich 
divides  the  sheet  into  four. 

Folk.  AS.  folc,  Lat.  vulgus^  people  ; 
ON.  fyUd^  or  fulki,  a  troop,  a  ailtrict ; 
fylkir,  king.  At  fylkia  to  arrange 
one's  men  in  troops.  Pol  puik^  a  regi- 
ment of  soldiers.  Nelido  folc^  tinha  vi> 
ronitn. — Ilcliand.    See  Flock. 

To  Follow.  Q,/aigtH^  OH.j^^gta,  AS. 
fyligean,folgiatu 

Folly.    See  Fool. 

To  Foment.  To  cherish  by  warm  ap- 
plications, metaphorically,  to  abet.  Lat. 
fotnentum,  for  fovimeiUAn^  a  warm  ap- 
plication, from  foveo^  to  warm,  to  cherish.* 

Fond.— Fon.  Foolish,  then  foolishly 
attadhed  to  one  t  a  ireiy  oonunon  ae* 
que ncc  of  ideas.  So  we  tpcak  of  doting 

on  one. 

When  age  approchcth  on, 
And  lust  is  laid,  and  all  the  fire  is  qaeiBt 
As  freshly  then  thou  shalt  begin  xo/mmt 
And  dot€  in  Icve. — Clianoer  in  R. 

Fr.  sctjfol,  foolish ;  Hnt  MwUy  affoU  de^ 
aimer  passionncment,  jusqu'a  la  folio 
(Patois  de  Flandre  Fran*;.),  to  be  passion- 
ately fond  of.  Bohem.  blazcn^  a  fool, 
madman,  blazinti  sie,  to  become  mad,  to 
be  violently  in  love  with.  IMnlay 
foolish,  mad,  foolishly  fond. — Marsden. 
Yoilcshife  frnd^  simple,  foolish,  doting  ; 
fondy,  Sw.  dial.y<r«/^,  a  simpleton.  0>r. 
fdnif  Sw.fi/if,  a  fool.  CkieL  faoiny  vain, 
foolish,  idle,  empty  ;  faatn^heann^  an 
empty  head  ;  Lat.  vanits,  empty. 

Font.  h;\t..  fons,fon{is,  a  well,  spring 
of  water,  applied  in  English  to  the  well 
of  baptism,  the  vessel  which  contains  the 
water  of  baptism. 

Food.  — Feed. — Foster,  as.  foda^ 
fode^  food,  nourishment  Dn.  twM^mr,  to 
feed,  to  bring  up  ;  Go\h.fodjan,  to  nour- 
ish, to  bring  up  ;  OS^x.fodjrt/t,  OS.,  Sw. 
fceda,  Dan. fodt',  to  feed,  and  also  to  bear, 
or  give  birth  to.  Dan.  fddsel.,  birtli,  de- 
livery.   Du.  voedsel,  food,  nutriment 

The  ideas  of  giving  birth  to,  and  feed- 
ing, or  bringing  up,  are  connected  in 
ouer  casesi  as  GaL  Mtdck  bring  foith^ 
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Bouridi;  Sw.  ala^  to  give  birth  to,  to 
educate,  to  feed,  and  Lat.  aiire^  to 

nourish. 

•  The  Dtu  votdster,  a  nurse,  votAttrnt. 

to  bring  up,  voedsterkittdy  a  child  in- 
trusted to  one  to  bring  up,  show  the 
formation  of  AS.  foster^  food,  Sw.  foster ^ 
birth,  iprogcnyf/osiray  to  bring  npffostri, 
a  foster-child.  In  the  same  way  Sw. 
alstcr y  yco^xi^^  from  fl/a,  to  b^et. 

Foot  Fr.  foolish,  kUe,  vain.  w. 
ffoly  foolish.  Bret.,  OCat.  foll^  mad. 
The  fundamental  meaning  seems  to  be  a 
feiluie  to  attain  end  proposed,  a  wan- 
dering from  the  strai^jht  path.  It  would 
thus  be  connected  with  the  root  o£  K. /ttUt 
and  'L^x./alUre^  to  deceive. 

The  Old  Pialter  of  Coihie  qooCed  by 
Raynouard  has 

FoUai  ai  com  odUe  que  pent. 
jSfTwtf  rfeiit  ovii  ^pnB  p6riL<~'Vk«  nS* 

Dc  tes  comniarKlemcns  ne /bIM 
De  tnand.itis  tuis  rton  erravi. — Ibtd. 

Folier  en  droit,  cn  fait,  to  err  in  law,  or 
in  foct. — Roquef.  It  is  probably  the  true 
equivalent  of  the  Goth,  dvals,  out  of  his 
senses,  where  we  see  the  santie  connection 
inth  toe  notion  of  straying  or  wandering, 
and  also  that  of  dccci\  in^'  or  causing  to 
miss.  AS.  dwa/a.  dwola,  error  ;  dweliau, 
dwoliarty  Du.  aoUn,  Pl.D.  divalen^  to 
stray  (identical  with  folier  of  the  Fr. 
psalter  above  qjiotcd),  to  wander,  either 
m  a  literal  or  metaphorical  sense,  to  err 
in  judgment,  to  be  out  of  his  senses ; 
Du.  dul,  dol,  out  of  his  mind,  mad  ;  E. 
diaL  duU^  fooUsh.  Du.  dwaaUn^  dooUtu 
to  stray,  wander;  dwcaimde^  or  dooUnrnt 
riddcr,  a  knight -errant  ;  divaal-licht^ 
ignis  fatuus,  ignis  erraticus,  Yx.feufolUt^ 
a  wandering  light,  or  perhaps  an  inef- 
fectual hght.  Du.  didh'-b€suHj  a  name 
given  to  different  kinds  of  berries  danger- 
ous or  unfit  for  eating. — Marin.  DolU- 
Mervelt  henilock,  fooh-tarsley^  properly 
foolparstey,  parsley  which  errs  from  its 

8 roper  destination,  which  does  not  fulfil 
s  apparent  purpose,  looking  likeaiiboie> 
some  herb  but  really  poisonous.  So  Fr. 
ttvoitu folU^  wild  or  barren  oats. 

The  same  equivalence  of  an  initial  dw 
and/ is  seen  in  Du.  dwell  or  fell^  a  mop 
or  clout,  and  possibly  in  Uu.  d^uat-p, 
and  £.  fop,  fool,  and  Sc.  dwebU^  limber, 
weak,  and  ^.feebli. 

Foot.  Du.  voet^Q,Jktif  Gr.  nktt  «BMct 
Lat  pes f  pedis, 

Wop,  A  fiutitasdcal  fellow,  one  ovo^ 
nice  and  affected  in  dress,  speech,  and 
behaviour.— B.  A  fop,  or  fool  ;  foppery, 
foolery  (Minsheu),  trickery.  '  The  gross- 


ness  of  the  foppery  [of  th^  pretended 

fairies].' — Merry  Wives,  v.  5.  Du.  Jemnnd 
voor  de  fcp  houden,  to  make  a  fool  of  one ; 

foppen,  to  deride,  to  mode.   It  f^ppe^ 

Jiappane,  a  flap  with  a  foxtail,  flappings, 
fopperies,  an  idle  babbling,  vain  dis- 
course ;  fiappaiore^  a  flapper,  foppcr. — FL 
For.  —  ^oro.  —  Former. — ForenuMlb 
Go\h.  fat4r,faurai  O^.fyrir,  before,  fore, 
for  ;  G.  vor^  fore  ;  fiir^  for.  The  radical 
meaning  In  both  cases  is  im  fromt  tf. 
When  \vc  spc.ik  of  one  event  as  before 
or  after  anotlier,  our  own  procnress  in  time 
is  transferred  to  the  events  of  the  world, 
which  are  typified  as  a  succession  of  ani- 
mated beings  moving  on  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  taking  place  in  time  at  the 
moment  when  they  are  brought  fiue  to 
face  with  the  witness.  Thus  the  event  of 
the  present  moment  is  before  or  in  front 
of  me  trsitt  of  lutnrity,  and  those  wfaicb 
have  already  passed  by  the  instant  of 
actual  experience,  are  in  front  of  the  pre- 
sent event,  by  which  they  are  succeeded. 
The  events  then  which  have  passed  into 
the  region  of  memory,  although  in  refer- 
ence to  our  own  progress  in  life  con* 
sidesed  as  left  bdiind  ns,  yet  in  the'oider 
oC  their  own  succession  arc  more  to  the 
front  than  the  present,  and  are  therefore 
spoken  of  as  banging  to  for-mircttm^re 

fore  times. 

In  expressing  the  relation  of  cause  or 
rational  inducement,  the  cause  or  reason 
is  considered  as  standin|f  in  front  of  the 
effect,  or  the  consequence  for  which  it 
is  made  to  account.  Lat,  pra,  before, 
1^  in  comparison  with,  by  reason  of,  on 
account  of. 

For  in  composition  answers  to  G.  zrr, 
Goth./tf/> ,  Yx.for^  and  has  the  meaning 
of  Ck  fort^  Dan.  bort^  forth,  away,  Lat. 

forts,  without,  Fr.  fors,  out,  without. 
Thus  to  forbid  is  to  bid  a  thing  away  ;  to 

forgetf  to  away-get,  to  lose  from  memory ; 
to  forj^o,  to  go  without  ;  to  forfend,  to 
ward  0&,  In  Fr.  we  have  forbannirf  to 
drive  fortb,  fordumtry  to  shoot  away, 

forclorre^  to  shut  out,  to  forc\ose,forjet<'r, 
to  jut  out,  and  in  a  figurative  sense  for- 
conte,  a  misreckoning,y2?^z//,  a  mis(feed, 

forjuger^  to  judge  wrongfully,  or  anuss, 
as  well  as  to  deprive  by  judgment ;  foT" 

jurer^  to  renounce,  abjure,  while  in  B. 

forswear y  to  swear  wronniilly.  the  particle 
has  the  same  force  as  U  Fr.  /d^Jttgtt't 

forparUr,  to  speak  ilL 

In  other  instaiices  the  prefix  for  in  the 
sense  of  out  or  utterly  implies  that  the 
action  has  been  carried  to  its  utmost 
limits,  that  it  is  completely  expended,  and 
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has  finished  its  work.  Fonvearied  is 
wearied  out ;  forswunk  and  /orswat  is 
worn  out  wiA  hboor  and  sweat. 

Forage. '  See  Fodder. 

Force.  It.  forsa^  MidLat /<;m<^  for 
/ortia,  from  fortiSj  strong. — Dies.  Fr. 
forcty  strength,  virtue,  efficacy,  also  store, 
plenty,  abundance. — Cot.  Hence  may  be 
understood  an  expression  formerly  com- 
moil  both  in  Fr.  and  E.  Je  ne  fais  point 
force  de  cela,  I  force  not  of  that  thing, 
I  care  not  of  it,  I  set  no  store  by  it,  do 
not  regard  it  as  of  consequence 

To  Force.  To  clip  or  shear.  Forcyn^ 
or  dyppyn,  tondeo. — Pr.  Pm.  To  force 
wool,  to  cot  off  the  lOper  tse  most  hairy 
part  of  it. — B,  Yt*  forcer  de  la  lai>u-,  to 
pick  or  tease  wooL  Forces^  a  pair  of 
shears  ;  forcette^  a  cizar,  or  small  pair  of 
shears.— Cot  The  Fr.  fourches,forches, 
forces,  were  applied  to  different  kinds  of 
forked  structures,  as  a  gallows,  a  pair  of 
flSUMIS. 

As  fyrets  fit  poxln:  le  core 
I¥n  de  ki  vule  par  defora. 
Forcke,  dseaux,  teiwdlk^  piaeettes.— Roquefort. 

For  the  same  reason  we  call  shears  the 
tall  gallows  used  for  masting  ships.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  wst  syllable  in 
Lat.  for/ex,  forc^^  dan^  pinoeiSi  has 
the  same  origin. 

*  VoflOSBiSttt*  As  foreemcat  is  com* 
monly  used  as  synonymous  with  stuffing, 
it  was  natural  to  explain  it  from  Yt.far- 
cir^  Lim.  forciy  to  sfuflT.  The  two,  how- 
ever, are  clearly  distinguished  in  the 
Liber  Cure  Cocorum,  where  the  equivalent 
of  Fr.  farcir  is  constantly  written  farse^ 
while  jwv  is  often  used  m  the  sense  of 
spice  or  season. 

Take  mylke  of  aUnoodes  

Arr  II  wMi  doves  or  good  gyngere.— p.  8. 

But  tho  white  \x>c&c\  with  powder  of  pepper  tho 
Moun  ht/orjyd^  with  ale  thereto.— p.  46. 

Powder  Amm  tska 

Of  fT>nper,  of  kancl.  that  godc  ll»  tho 
lin/ars  it  wele. — p.  38. 

Forunuaif  then,  is  spiced,  highly-sea- 
soned meat. 

Forcer. — Forcet.  OFr.  /order,  It. 
forcUre^  Mid. Lat.  forsarius^  a  strong  box, 
sa^  coflisr* 

Fortune  by  strengthc  the  forcer  hath  unshete, 
WbereiD  was  sperde  all  my  worldly  ricbesse. 

Pm. 

Ford.  A  shallow  place  in  a  river. 
Quite  distinct  from  'W.JbnUt  a  way,  and 
from  the  root  fare,  to  go.  C.  furf,  ON. 
^rotf  PoL        a  fqrd ;  h^ad^  to  wad^ 
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to  ford.  Ik)hem.  brcdii,  hrjsti,  to  be  wet, 
to  ford  ;  brodf  a  swim,  a  ford  ;  brodUi,  to 
swim  or  water  horses,  sheep,  ftc. ;  Arv- 
ditse,  to  paddle  in  the  water.  Lith, 
diSt  a  wading  in  the  water ;  bradd,  water 
or  mud  through  which  one  must  wade  in 
the  road;  brasta,aL  {ot±,  Rau.  Sntitgiaf, 
bna'snuf,  to  splash. 

Foreign.  It.  forense,  forene,  forese^ 
fortumo^  Fr.  forain,  outlandish,  belong- . 
ing  to  what  is  without  ;  lj\i.foras,  forts-, 
without,  out  of  doors,  abroad ;  li.  fuora^ 
/uore,/uori,  forth,  wiuoat,  out  of,  except ; 
Fr.  /lors,  OFt.  fors,  out,  without,  except. 
Walach.  /drd,  firi,  without,  besides,  ex- 
cept. See  For  (in  composition). 

Forensic.  Lat  Jhrnuis,  firom  ftruMf 
a  civil  court 

Forest.  It  foresta^  Yx.forct^  properly 
a  wilderness,  or  nncnltivated  tract  of 
country',  but  as  such  were  commonly 
overgrown  with  trees  the  word  took  the 
meaning  of  a  large  wood.  We  have  many 
forests  in  England  without  a  slick  of  tim- 
ber upon  them.  Probably  identical  with 
w.  gores,  gorestj  waste  ground,  waste, 
open  ;  goresta^  to  lie  open,  lie  waste, 
whence  E.  gorst^gorst^  fune,  the  growth 
of  waste  land. 

To  Forestall.  To  monopolise,  to  buy 
goods  before  they  are  brought  to  stall,  or 
the  place  where  they  are  to  be  sold  at 
market. 

Forfeit.  Fr.  forfait,  a  crime,  mis- 
deed, from  forfaire,  to  misdo,  transgress. 

My  heart  nor  I  have  doea  you  no  forfeit. 
By  wUdl |On dioakl  OOniplain  in  any  kind. 

Chaucer  in  K. 

Oro  omncs  quibus  aliquid  forfeei  ut 
mihi  per  suam  gratiam  indulgeant — 
Pontanus  in  Due  The  expression  for  a 
crime  or  misdeed  was  thai  transferred 
to  the  consequences  or  punishment  of 
the  crime.  Forisfactus  servus,  in  the 
laws  of  Athelstan,  is  one  who  has  mis- 
done  himself  a  slave,  one  who  for  his 
misdeeds  is  made  a  slave.  Forfaire  ses 
heritages ;  forfaire  corpt  ei  avairf  to 
misdo  away  h>s  heritage,  his  body,  a&d 
goods,  i  e.  to  lose  them  by  his  misdeed. 
— Due.  'Forfiadurtj  a  transgression, 
also  a  forfeiture  or  confiscation. — Cot. 

To  Forfend.  To  fend  o£^  ward  ofil 
See  For. 

Vte8«,  The  Lat.  fdber^  a  smith,  by 

the  change  of  b  through  v  into  w,  gave 
rise  to  OFr.  faur^  Walach.  fkurUf  a 
smith.   In  the  latter  language  we  have 

also  fhtirie,  a  smith's  sliop,  faurl,  to 
forge,  the  1  of  which  seems  in  the  West,T 
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crn  dialects  to  have  passed  into  a  y,  pro- 
ducing li./orgiaj  ¥r.  forge.  Swiss  Roin. 
fgW9t  fitvre^  a  smith,  DUcktmith,  car- 
penter ;  ftBOvdgt^  fomtrdgtf  f9rdM$^  a 
forge. 

To  Vor^  OA.   In  nautical  language 

Is  for  a  ship  to  make  its  way  slowly  and 
laboriously  on,  as  it  were  by  successive 
shoves.  Swiss,  Bav.  /utscheHy  to  slide, 
to  shove  on,  as  children  on  their  rumps. 
— Schmeller.  See  Fidget.  To  fudge,  to 
poke  with  a  stick,  to  walk  slowly,  though 
with  considerable  exertion  (to  move  By 
successive  slips). — Crav.  Gl. 

Fork.  Lat.  furau  w.  ^rM,  AS.  forc^ 
ON.  forkr^  Fr.  fourau*  w.  J/ordk-Sroed^ 
a  cloven  foot.  The  original  meaning  of 
fork  seems  a  pointed  instrument  for 
thrusting  with.  It.  fntgare^  to  poke. 
See  Fruggitt. 

Forlorn,  c.  verloren,  lost,  from  ver- 
liereHf  Du.  verliesen^  to  lose.  as.  /or- 
Umom  and  forUorati, 

Form.  I.  Yx.  forme,  a  form,  or  fashion, 
also  a  lorn;  bench  or  form  to  sit  on,  also 
a  hare^  form. — Cot  The  latter  b  pro- 
bacy so  called  from  the  hare  leaving  a 
fonn  or  mould  of  hcnelf  in  the  long  grass 
where  she  lies. 

3.  The  name  of  forma  was  also  given 
to  the  seat  of  the  choristers  in  a  cathedral 
and  the  desk  in  front  of  them.  Formula^ 
a  stool  to  kned  on.— Doc  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  is  essentially  the  same 
application  with  the  name  of  the  classes 
at  our  public  schools,  first  formy  sixth 
fanny  &c.,  but  whether  the  class  is  called 
form  from  sitting  on  the  same  bench,  or 
whether  the  bench  is  so  designated  from 
heing  occupied  by  n  sfaigle  ckss,  may  be 
a  question.  It  seems  certain  thnt  f>r7nn 
was  used  for  class  or  order  in  the  lower 
Latin.  '  Supeniumerarii  saeri  minifrterii 
prima:  vel  secunda?  forma-,*  of  the  first  or 
second  order. — Cod.  Theodos.de  Castren- 
sianis  in  Due. 

WwmUMAm,    lax.  formidoy  dread. 

Fornication.  Lat.  fornicatio,  from 
fomixy  a  vault,  a  word  accommodated  to 
the  sense' of  brothd  or  stews. 

To  Forsake.  Properly  to  put  away 
the  subject  of  dispute,  to  renounce  or 
deny,  then  simply  to  desert  08.  sake^ 
dispute,  strife.  —  Layamon.  AS.  sacan^ 
saciatiy  to  contend, Strive ;  wUktrsaea^tXk 
opponent. 

And  if  a  man  me  it  axe, 

Six  sithcs  or  seven, 

I  forsake  it  with  othes.— P.  P. 

Forse.  In  the  N.  of  England, a  water- 
fiill  \  StockgillforUf  Aireyfant*  None 
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forSyfoss,  a  waterfall,  the  spray  or  dash- 
ing of  broken  water.  Dae  sto  fossen  f)re 
baat'a,  the  waves  broke  over  tiie  boat ; 
fo^sa,  for^n,  to  break  as  water,  dash  in 
spray  ;  frosa,  Sw.fn4sa,  to  gush. — Aasen. 
w.  M^md,  a  torrent ;  ffrydioy  to  flow,  to 
gush.    See  Froth. 

Fort.  —  Fortalice.  —  Fortress.  A 
strong  place  ;  Yx.forty  'LsX.fortiSy  strong. 

Forth.  --  Further,  as.  fortk^  Du. 
voordy  MUG.  vort,  G.  fort^  forth,  onward, 
forward.  Forth  nihteSf  far  on  in  the 
night.  The  comparative  is  Du.  sw^nAr, 
G.  vordcr,  further,  more  onward.  No 
doubt  a  develapment  of  Dn.  swwr,  is^fore, 
yZ?r,  Lat.//v. 

Fortune.    Lat  farimut^  fi«a 
chance,  luck. 

Fosse.— FossiL    Lat.  fodio^  fostum^ 
to  dig,  dig  out. 

Fosset.    See  Faucet 

Foster.   See  Fodder. 

Mihisr.  Properly  a  carris|pe  load,  hot 
now  only  used  for  a  oertain  we^t  of  lead. 

Wndl  him  there  wns  a  plowm.in  was  his  brotber« 
That  had  yUtd  of  dung  lull  taaay  a  fother. 

Pl.D.  foder,  foor,  Du.  voeder,  ToereTy 
voer,  G.  fudeTy  fuhry  a  waggon-load  ; 
whence  respectively  foren,  voeriMyfuhreuy 
to  drive,  convey,  carr)'. 

The  root  is  largely  developed  in  the  j 
Slavonic  languages.   Lith.  weehtt  westi, 
to  lead ;  vhuUuj  a  guide ;  ttwsir,  wumH^ 
to  earn'  in  a  waggon,  ssenu  wezintas,  a  | 
load  of  hay.    £sthon.  weddamuy  to  lead, 
to  draw ;   weddehhdrgy    a  draught-ox. 
Fin.  wedatiy  weidd,  to  draw.  Bohcm. 
tveduy  wtsti,  to  lead,  to  bring;  wod,  a 
guide ;  ws$t,  wexU,  to  cany.    Serr.  I 
woditiy  to  lead,  wouaii^  to  cany*  wmftty^,  ' 
•wozaftye,  carriage. 

Foul.— Filth.— Defile.    Goth,  fub^  j 
oi^.fUit  stinking,  corrupt.   This  is  the 
primar)'  meaning  of  the  word,  which  is 
then  applied  to  what  is  dirty,  turbid,  phy-  | 
sically  or  morally  disgusting,  ugly,  unfiur. 
We  speak  of  foi//,  as  opposed  to  c/ear  | 
weather  ;  of  a  ship  runnmg  foui  of  an- 
other, as  opposed  to  keeping  c/ear  of  it. 
Dan.  at  rage  uJt/ar  (unclear)  med  ct  Skib, 
to  run  foul  of  a  ship.    The  ON.  fji//  was 
applied  to  one  who  had  not  come  clear  ' 
firom  the  ordeal  by  fire.   The  Da.  w»«f. 
and  o.  fuu/,  have  aoqaiied  the  aense  ot  i 
lazy,  slothful.  I 

It  is  seen,  under  Faugh,  that  the  interj. 
representing  rejection  of  an  offensive 
smell  takes  the  form  of  ///  /  or  fu  !  From 
the  former  of  these  arise  Sanscr.  piiyy  to 
tthd^to  rat;  Lat         to  be  foul,  to 
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stink ;  frnft'r,  rotten,  stinking,  and  so 
from  the  form  fu  /  are  GacL  fuath  (pro- 
mmaeed Manx  feoh,  disgust,  abhor- 
rence, hatred  ;  Juaihail,  fuathachaily 
loathsome,  hateful,  Manx  feohoil^  filthy, 
fiNd;  ON.  fki,  putridity;  fikinny  fikUy 
stinking  ;  fyla^  stink,  and,  as  a  verb,  to 
putre^;  fuUui^  de/ulan,  befylan^  to 
rot ;  DO.  fwwM,  to  dirty,  to  putrefy. 

•  Foumart.  Variously  spelt  foulmart^ 
/olnv  rt^fulmarde^fulmer. — Hal.  G.  stink- 
tnardcr,  a  polecat,  from  the  foul  smell  of 
the  animaL  Fr.  marie,  martin,  an  ani* 
inal  of  the  weasel  kind.    See  Polecat. 

To  Found,  -found. — Fund.  Lat 
fundus^  ground,  bottom  ;  fundarey  to  lay 
the  groundwork,  to  found.  Profundus, 
having  the  bottom  far  onwards,  deep, 
profound.  From  land  being  the  tutimate 
source  of  all  wealth,y5<«</  is  used  to  sig- 
nify a  permanent  source  of  income. 

-found.— Confound.   See  -fuse. 

Founder.— FotUftdOTona.  The  mean- 
ings of  E.  founder  are  derived  from  two 
sources  which  it  is  sometimes  impossible 
to  distinguish,  although  for  the  most  part 
<he  senses  can  be  referred  with  confidence 
to  their  proper  origin. 

t.  From  Lat.  fmuhu^  Fr.  fond^  the 
•  ground  or  bottom,  afondrer,  to  sink  as  a 
-  ship,  to  founder,  or  go  to  the  bottom* 

Moult  vdiisicz  harn.is  tloter 
Hommes  noier  et  afotidftr^'-^  R. 

From  Ix./oftdOy  the  bottom  of  a  cask, 
are  sfondare^  sfondolare^  to  break  out  the 
iMttom  of  a  cask,  and  met  to  rain  or 
render  useless  ;  sfondolare,  sfondrare,  to 
founder  as  a  horse. — FL  When  applied 
to  a  road  sfmdaio  is  what  is  called  in 
English  indictments  a  founderotu  road, 
a  hollow,  broken  way  wherein  a  man 
sinks,  a  bottom-broken  way.  Enfondrcr 
mm  dtamittf  to  wear  or  make  great  holes 
in  a  way,  to  make  a  deep  way  ;  chemin 
effoHdrdf  a  way  full  of  holes  or  miry 
sloiighs ;  mfimdnr  mm  karM&iSf  to  make 
a  great  dint  in  an  armour. — Cot.  It. 
sfondart  una  porta,  to  break  open  a  door ; 
— UHO  soMddrotUy  to  root  or  brtak tfirough 
a  squadron. — Altieri.  Hence  we  may 
explain  a  passage  misunderstood  by 
£liice  and  Jamieson. 

He  foundtni  the  Saraeeat  o'  twain« 
And  fought  as  a  dragon. — R.  Brunne. 

The  other  Fr.  verb  which  we  have  bor- 
rowed, under  the  shape  of  fimnder,  is 
fotidre,  to  melt,  (and  hence)  to  sink,  fall, 
or  go  down ;  u  jfondrt^  to  sink  down  on  a 
mmten^—Cot  La  Jmv  fiMdU  smts  /ut\ 
ave  way  undtf  him.  — Trevoux.  *ln 
Chahire  a  qjumitily  ot  earth  /ouMdertd 


and  fell  down  a  vast  depth.* — Aubrey's. 
Wilts  in  Hal.  fondre  d'enhauty  to  fall 
down  plump. — Cot.  From  this  source 
we  must  probably,  with  Jamieson,  explain 
his  founder^  to  fell,  strike  down,  give  such 
a  blow  as  to  stupefy  one,  and  also  the 
sense  of  stumbling,  falling,  or  sinking 
down.  To  founder  a  horse^  trebucher. 
— Falser,  in  Way.  The  hocae  of  Aidle, 
being  lightened  bjr  a  prodigy— 

hcp^.in  to  turn 
.■\nd  Icjie  aside  and  Joundertd  as  he  lepe. 
And  ere  that  Arcite  may  takin  kepe 
He  pif  ht  him  on  the  ix>meU  of  hik  bode 
That  m  Uie  phwe  he  lay  as  he  wan  dede. 

In  Dooglas*  Virgil,  Priam  islniif  to 
foundtr.  or  slip  down,  in  Uie  aew-apib 

blood  of  his  son. 

Foimder.— Foundry.  A  brass-found- 
er is  one  who  melts  and  casts  brass,  from 
Lat.  fundere,  to  pour,  Yt»fmdrtf  to  mdt, 
or  cast  in  moulds. 

Foundling.  An  infant  ^mm// deserted. 
So  baft /lin^^  horn  band,  darlinj^  from  dear. 

Fountain.  Fr.  fontaine,  Lat.  fons^ 
fmtis,  a  spring  of  water. 

Four.  AS.  feoiher,  feower^  Goth,  fid- 
vor,  W.  pedwar,  Gr.  irirro^c»  iriavpt^y  rio' 
aaptc,  Walach.  patru,  Lat  quatuar,  Lith. 
keturi,  Sanscr.  cJidizoar,  Ir.  ceathair. 

FqwL  Goth.fugis,  G.  vogel,  KS,.fugoI, 
flugolf  a  bird,  ixooifiug,  flight,  by  the  loss 
of  tiie/y  as  in  modern  times,  fug/efnam 
from  G.fiugd-inann,  from  fliigel,  a  wing. 
The  same  d^radation  seems  to  have 
taken  phiee  in  Va!Lfugere^  to  fly.  Com- 
pare .\'>.flugol,  a  fuj^itivc. 

Fox.    Goth,  fauho,  G.fuchs. 

l^aoas.  "Ft.  fracas,  wracks,  destruc- 
tion, havoc,  hurlyburly. — Cot.  It  fra- 
casso,  tracasso,  any  manner  of  rumbling 
or  ruinous  noise,  as  the  falling  of  houses, 
trees,  walls,  or  thunderclaps,  wrack, 
havoc  ;  hurlyburly,  breaking  in  pieces, 
trampling  underfoot— FL  An  onoma- 
topoeia analogous  to  ft,  patainu  or  Ai- 
tatras,  representing  Uie  datter  Ot  ftlCag 
things. — Trevoux. 

IrAotioB.  —  IVagile.  — ^tAvgrnent. 
Lat  frango,  fractum,  to  break.  From  a 
representation  of  the  noise  of  breaking 
by  the  syllable  frac  as  in  It  fracassQ, 
See  Fracas. 

Frail.  Fr.  f  rle,  from  JragtU^  Lat 
fraeiiiSj  easily  broken. 

wnSL  OFr.  frayel,  frdau^  a  ^la^• 
basket.  '  Fyggys,  raysins  in  yhlfllA'—- 
Coeur  de  Lion  in  Way. 

*  Vh»Mr-Vo  iMSM.  Tr  firamt  is 
to  dispose^  >djqpt^  oonstnct,  cotnposr, 
contrive. 

18  • 
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I  have  been  a  truant  to  the  law ; 
I  never  yet  ooukl  frawu  my  will  to  it, 
AndthevdbnihHMtlMkwiiialoniy  will. 

^  Ilea  VI. 


To  frame  a  stor>*  is  to  arranj^c  it  for  a 
certain  purpose.    Hence  //v/w/-,  dibposi- 
4ion,  structure,  construction,  fabric.  The 
frame  of  mind  is  the  disposition  of  the 
mind ;  out  of  frame^  out  of  ajustment, 
out  of  joints ;  a  fratru  of  timber,  a  con- 
struction of  timber  (for  an  ulterior  pur- 
pose). We  are,  I  believe,  led  on  a  wrong 
scent  by  the  on.  frama,  fremja  (from 
Jram^  fortb,  forwards),  to  promote,  ad- 
vance, execute,  fultil,  accompHsh  ;  AS. 
fremman,  gefremman,  OHG.  gafremjan, 
to  perform,    Hmla  gefremmatty  to  do 
cures.— Luc.  xiii.  32.    Ildpe  gefremman, 
to  give  help ;  man  gefremmioH^  to  work 
wickedness.    The  true  relations  of  our 
word  lie  in  a  different  quarter.    It  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  G.  raiimey  rah- 
merty  Du.  rtum^  raam,  Ua.  ramme,  frame, 
as  of  a  pictUKy  window,  looking-glass, 
the  solid  structure  by  which  these  ob- 
jects are  held  together,  are  the  true  cor- 
idativeB  of  the  B.  word,  as  wdl  as  of 
-Bret  framm,  timber   framework  of  a 
house,  joint,  joining.    Fromma,  to  ad- 
just, unite,  solder,  join. 

TTie  otieia  may  be  traced  to  on. 
hrammr,  the  paw  or  clutch  of  a  beast, 
the  initial  k  of  which  corresponds  to  the 
/  of  frame  and  is  wholly  lost  in  Sw.  ratn, 
paw,  clutch,  frame.  ■x<^  in  ON',  hrim,  Da. 
r//;«,  compared  with  Vx.  frimas^  or  in 
OHO.  riban^  ripatiy  compared  mth  Fr. 
fr^i  to  wear.  Hence  on.  hremma, 
Sw.  rama,  to  clutch,  to  seize  ;  raw, 
seizure  (Rietr),  opportunity.  Se  sittraMy 
.to  sec  nis  opportunity  ;  passa  rmm^  to 
watch  his  opportunity  [of  seizure] ;  rama, 
to  scheme,  to  devise  (Ihre) ;  Uraina  dag, 
Du.  dag  raamen^  to  appoint  a  day  (Hol- 
trop)  ;  rametty  to  aim,  hit,  plan  ;  beramen, 
•to  concert,  contrive,  dispose. — Bomhoff. 
Raetnen  (passcn),  to  adjust,  to  fit,  con- 
venire,  quadrarc.  — Kil.  Raemm  nac 
jcmands  dood,  machinari  mortem,  to 
frame  his  death.  G.  ralwu  n^  Du.  raam, 
E.  frame  is  a  structure  adapted  for  a  par- 
tirul.ir  purpose,  as  for  stretching  cloth, 
for  holding  embroidery,  a  picture,  &c. 

Franchise.— Frank.  Fr.  franc^  free, 
liberal,  courteous,  valiant,  sincere. — Cot. 
Supposed  to  be  taken  from  the  name  of 
the  Franks,  the  conquerors  of  Gaul,  the 
only  free  men  remaining  when  the  former 
inhabitants  were  reduced  to  a  servile 
condition.  ON.  Frackr^  a  Frank,  French- 
man, also  free,  freebom.  In  chartecs  of 


FRECKLE 

the  year  799  ingenuus,  nobilis,aud  irancus 
are  synonymous. —  Due. 

It  seems  however  more  probable  tbjit 
the  name  of  the  Franks  should  have 
been  taken  from  the  idea  of  freedom 
rather  than  vice  versft,  and  the  original 
sense  of  the  word  is  probably  shown  in 
Brct.yraw/',  spacious,  wide.  A  person  in 
freedom  is  said  in  Fr.  to  be  a«  i<'^''&' 
Bret  fraukaaty  to  enlar^n  ,  make  or  be- 
come wider,  free  from,  deliver. 

Frantic. — Frenay.      Fr.  fr^netique, 
frintsie^  \aX..  phretutieuSy  from  Gr.  fpir»?< 
rtf,  disorder  of  the  {<^phv)  mind. 

Fr  anzy. — Frangy. — Frany.  Com- 
monly applied  to  imudren,  peevidi,  fret- 
ful.   Ens.  ivranUy  to  complain  as  young 
children,  to  be  peevish  ;   WfOiUUgf  illr 
tempcrcd,  peevish. — Outzcn. 
naternal.   Lat.  fratery  a  brodier* 
Fraud.  V.-\X.frauSyfraiuUt, 
Trsky,    See  Affray. 
To  ftey.   Fr.  frayeVy  to  mb^  or  fret 
by  often  rubbing,  to  wear,  make  smooth 
by  much  using. — Cot.    The  frays 
its  head,  rubs  its  horns  against  a  tree. 
\\,.fregarey  l^t.  fricare,  to  rub. 

Freak.  A  sudden  Nvanton  whim  or 
caprice,  a  flighty  humour,  or  fancy. — R. 

O  but  I  fear  the  fickle  freaks,  quoth  she. 
Of  I'Sottnae  ftlsew-rF.  Q. 


Freaky  like  caprice,  expresses  an  act  with- 
out apparent  motive,  and  is  therefore  re- 
ferred to  a  violent  internal  desire.  It. 
frcgay  a  longing  desire,  or  itching  lust — 
;  f^'golay  longing,'  fancy,  humour, 
itching  desire.  *  Gli  venne  la  fregola 
d'andaie  alia  campagna:'  the  freak  took 
him  to  go  to  the  country.  —Alticri. 

The  origin  is  the  verb  frtgare,  to  rub^ 
to  move  lightly  to  and  fro,  expressing  the 
restless  condition  of  one  under  the  in- 
fluence of  strong  desire,  as  in  Fr  frctilUry 
to  wag,  stir  often,  to  wriggle,  tickle,  itch 
to  be  at  It — Cot 

2.  Another  sense  of  freak  is  seen  in 
Milton's  *  Pansy  freaked  with  jet,'  i.  e. 
streaked.  This  also  is  from  It.  fregare^ 
to  streak,  fregOy  a  dash,  stroke,  touch, 
line. —Alt.  Fr.  fricfrac  expresses  the 
sound  made  by  strokes  to  and  fro  with  a 
switch.    See  Firk. 

3.  A  third  sense  of freak  was  a  man. 

Bjr  Chiyit  qood  Favdl  Drede  is  soleyne 

In  this  sense  the  word  is  a  modification 
of  on.  fvbir,  OHG.  recke,  oe.  renk,  rink, 
on.  drengr^  a  warrior.    See  Drake. 

Freckle.  Provincially  freckens  or 
fhukens,  oix.  frukitq^v.  frnktUf  fntU, 
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Jbtkr^  freckles. — Aasen.   G,  JUck,  JUdUH^ 

a  blot,  spot,  stain  ;  fiecken  von  der  sonne^ 
freckles.  Gael,  brcacy  speckled  ;  broict\ 
droiceatty  a  mole,  a  freckle,  w.  bn'l/i, 
btychy  Bret.  Mm  or  M^h^  speckled,  parti- 
coloured. 

Am.  as.  Jrio^  OK.yW,  Goth.>T>Vr. 

Pree"booter,— Pillibtwter.  Freeboot 
er  is  one  who  without  the  authority  of 
national  warfare  makes  free  to  appropri- 
ate as  booty  whatever  falls  under  his 
hand.  The  name  was  especially  given 
to  the  buccaneers  who  infested  the  coast 
of  America  in  the  tbOa  and  17th  centu- 
ries, and  was  pronounced  by  the  Fr. 

4ibusturSf  by  the  Spaniards  filibuster. 
ram  Uie  latter  has  arisen  in  the  present 
age  the  term  filibuster ^  a  name  given  in 
America  to  adventurers  maldiu;  piratical 
expeditions  ajjainst  states  01  .Spanish 
race. 

ToFreeze. — Frigid.— Frost. — Frieze. 
It  has  been  shown  under  Caprice  and 
Chitterling  that  the  representation  a 
vibrating  sound  is  tiscd  to  express  a 
quivering,  vibratory-  motion,  and  thence 
an  undulating,  wrinlded,  or  curly  surface. 
A  further  development  of  the  train  of 
thought  apphes  the  forms  signifying 
shivering  to  the  affections  of  cold  or  fear, 
as  most  distinctly  ch.\r.ictcri/cd  by  the 
symptom  of  shivering.  On  this  principle 
may  be  connected  a  numerous  serite  of 
words  founded  on  the  representation  of  a 
rustling,  simmering,  twittering  nois^  by 
the  syllables /riss,/ril,/rikf/rig. 

In  tfie  original  sense  we  may  cite  Sw. 

frasa,  to  rustle  ;  /rasa,  to  whizz,  roar, 
hiss  ;  Sc.  /rais,  to  make  a  crackling  or 
crasbin|^  notse^Jam. ;  Fr.  firistemeni 
d'un  trait,  the  whizzing  of  an  arrow  ;  Sp. 

Jrez^  the  rustling  of  silk-worms  on  mul< 
Derrjr  leaves,  fresar^  to  growl ;  Ptedm. 

fricioUy  the  noise  made  by  things  frying ; 

friggyfrise,  the  noise  of  things  beginning 
to  boil,  simmering;  lU  friggerej  fresso, 

frtitot  to  whimper  as  a  cnil^o  fry ;  Lat 

jrigere  (originally  to  twitter  or  fizz,  as 
shown  by  the  derivatives frigilla^  a  finch, 

JrigtiHn^  to  chatter),  to  fiy ;  Gr.  f^^vm, 
fpirru,  to  rustle,  ffiy^tf  ^wwy  ffirrm,  to 
parch,  or  fry. 
In  the  sense  of  shivering ;  Fr.  la  votU 

,fiiu,ihie  sail  shivers  in  the  ynnd;/ns^ 
S0M,  a  shudder ;  G.  fphcu,  ^p<rrw,  to 
shiver  from  cold  or  fear ;  ff iVi},  shudder- 
ing, chill,  fear ;  Du.  vriesgfty  to  tremble 
with  cold — Ovcrjssel  Almanac  ;  PI.U. 
Vfest'/iy  vrctrn,  to  tremble  for  cold,  to  be 
cold ;  E.  freeze,  applied  to  the  cfTcct  of 

cold  in  solidifyii^  hqukls.  It  is  probable 


FREEZE- 


that  the  Lat  firigm^  frigiiHre,  to  be 

cold,  have  the  same  origin,  and  thus 
oddly  enough  are  radically  identical  with 
frisrerey  tO  XTf. 

Frieze.     i.  The  transition  from  the 
idea  of  shivering  to  that  of  a  rough,  un- 
even sm-fkoe  is  exemplified  in  Lat.  hor-  - 
rere,  to  shudder,  horriduSy  rough  ;  E. 
shag,  or  shog^  to  shake  or  jog,  and 
shai^gy,  rough,  tufted ;  and  (in  the  case 
of  the  root  we  are  now  considering)  in 
Gr.  ^p/Jot,  bristled,  rough,  with  curled 
hair  ;  Yx.friser^  to  frizzle,  crisp,  curl  (as 
water  blown  on  by  a  gentle  wind),  to 
wri;.;glc— Cot.  ;   E.  frizzle,  to  curl,  or 
wrinkle  up.    On  the  same  principle  the 
name  oi  friese  is  given  to  coarse,  shaggy 
cinth,  by  false  etj-mology  supposed  to 
have  come  from  1*  nesland,  in  the  same 
way  that  a  ftisded  hen  is  called  a  Fries- 
land  hen,  or  a  kind  of  duck  with  musky 
odour,  a  Muscovy  duck.  Yx.frise,  esp^e 
de  toile  de  laine  frisd  ;  toile  forte  de  la 
province  de  Frisc. — GatteL 

2.  The  application  of  the  root  to  a 
surface  plaited  or  roughened  with  orna- 
mented work  gives  Fr.  fraisty  freze^ 
Piedm./rtw,  a  ruff,  or  frill ;  Fr.  frizons, 
frizzled,  or  raised  work  of  gold  or  silver 
wire,  &C. — Cot ;  Sp.  /r«,  gold  or  silver 
lace  ;  Mid. Lat.  aurifrasium,  aurifrisia, 
aurifregiat  OFr.  orfrais,  e.  orfray,  a 
boraer  or  fringe  of  gold,  band  of  gold 
lace  ;  It.  fregio,  Yx.frizty  frieze yfrize^ 
the  ornamented  border  running  beneath 
the  cornice  in  architecture.  Pied,  fiis, 
frieae ;  also  a  band  or  border  for  the 
ornament  of  garments  or  furniture  ;  fris 
d'  Jioretf  a  ferret  band,  /h'j  d'  lana,  a 
wiHVted  border.  Mid.  Lat.  frisarty  to 
ornament  with  borders  or  embroidery, 
'  Item  quod  pannos  earum  non  possint 
aliter frisartyfA.  omare  nisi  cum  duplonis 
aureis  vcl  argcntcis  sru  seta.' — Cai-p. 
'  Pallium  unum  cum  friso  et  maigantis.' 
— Due.  •  . 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  conversion  of 
frieze  into  Frisian  cloth  is  only  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  etymological  blunder 
which  in  ancient  times  seems  to  have 
given  the  name  of  Phngian  work  to 
wriggled  or  frizzled  work,  embroidery  or 
tissue  ornamented  or  roughened  with 
needlework,  showing  that  the  It.  frt\cio 
is  of  ancient  standing  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage. Pictas  vestes  acu  facerc  Phryges 
invenerunt  ideoque  Phrygioniae  appellatae 
sunt. — Plin.  Phrye^io,  an  embroiderer. 
In  Mid. Lat  phrygiutUf  and  phtysum^ 
were  used  for  a  border  of  embroider}*. 
'Planetaa  pitrpcueam  aureis  ^kiygiis 
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duodecim  signa  in  «e  haben- 

tibus  omatam.'  *  Planetam  purpurcam 
cum  phry'so  et  cum  aquill  ex  maigaiitis 
contcxta. — Due. 

Freight— Fraagbt.  a  /hi^i,  Fr. 
fret^  the  loading  of  a  waggon  or  ship, 
and  secondly  the  money  paid  for  the 
comrejnuiGe  a  fercheny  to  despatch,  to 
expedite  ;  Swiss  ferken,  f^fggff'y  for- 
ward goods,  to  convey  them  in  a  wag- 
gon ;  fergg,  gf^  rgg,  conveyance,  waggon ; 
fer^ete^  transport  of  wares. 

Frenzy.    See  Frantic. 

Frequent.  Lat.  frequens^  that  often 
comes  or  is  dmie. 

Fresh,  as.  frrsc,  Du.  versch,  frisch, 
ON.  Jriskr^  It.  fresco ^  Fr.  fraische^frais. 
recent^  new,  and  tweet,  cool,  in  lull 
vigour. 

The  original  sense  is  probably  to  be 
sought  in  T..  frisky  indicating  lively  move- 
ment, exertion  for  the  mere  pleasure  of 
the  thing ;  Fr.  frisque^  lively,  brisk, 
spruce,  gay.  —  Cot  N.  frisky  lively, 
heahby,  sound. — Aasen.  Then  as  brisk- 
ness or  friskincss  is  worn  out  by  con- 
tinued exertion  or  fati{j;uc,  by  heat,  or  by 
lapse  of  time,  the  term  is  applied  to  what 
is  unworn,  untircd,  unhcated,  unkcpt, 
recent.  Meat  is  adapted  for  keeping  by 
saltii^,  whence  fresh  or  nnkept  meat  is 
opposed  to  salt  meat,  and  by  extension 
water  fit  for  drinkins,  as  opposed  to  salt 
water,  is  cafled  fi^ijoi  See  Frisk. 

Ftet.  We  traced  under  Freeze  the 
development  of  a  number  of  forms  having 
a  wide  range  of  signification,  from  the 
lepresentation  of  a  rustling,  quivering 
sound  by  the  radical  syllable  f^'it, 
frigy  and  a  series  separated  from  the 
above  by  no  definite  one,  but  solely  by 
the  convenience  of  practical  illustration, 
may  be  deduced  from  the  same  original 
image  represented  by  the  syllables  frit, 
frkyfn'ss. 

I.  Frety  the  stop  or  key  of  a  musical 
instrument  The  direct  representation 
of  sound  gives  Lat  fritinirCy  to  twitter  as 
a  swallow  ;  fritilluSy  the  box  in  which 
the  dice  are  rattled  previous  to  being 
thrown  on  the  board;  It  Jrizzare,  to 
quaver  with  the  voice,  or  run  nimbly  on 
an  instrument — Fl.  ;  Fr.  fredonnery  to 
shake,  divide,  quaver  in  singing  or  play- 
ing ;  fredvUy  a  semiquaver  in  music,  and 
hence  division,  and  a  warbling  or  quaver- 
ing.— Cot  Hence  E.  fret,  properly  a 
note  in  music,  then  the  stops  on  a 
stringed  instrument  by  which  the  note 
was  sounded.  The  monkish  poet,  in  a 
Life  of  Bishop  Amaodua^  who  as  a  .boy 


had  a  wonderful  gift  of  singing,  ntet 

fritillos  in  tht  ssBse  of  noiei. 

Qnis  dooait  pMtQBi,  vgA  ayimw  <|iim>  wiit, 
ndnioo  lOHhu  ignotos  praferre  flHHltn, 

Ducange.  HenscbeL 

2.  To  frety  to  work,  as  liquor  in  a 
slight  state  of  fermentation.  From  direct 
imitation  of  the  simmering  sound  nubde 
by  the  small  bubbles  rising  and  breaking. 
\U  frixzarey  to  spirt  or  startle,  as  go<xl 
wine  doth  being  poured  inlo  a  flat  glass. 
— FI  Pied. the  aoiie  made  in 
frying. — Zalli. 

3.  To  frety  to  rub,  wear,  conmBie^  eat 
up.  Frettedy  worn  by  rubbing ;  vexed, 
discomposed,  ruftlcd  in  mind. — B.  From 
the  sense  of  a  quivering  sound,  as  in  the 
series  mentioned  under  Freete,  the  root 
passes  on  to  signify  a  quivering  motion. 
Fr.  fretilUr.  to  move,  wag,  stir  often, 
^^iCf  tickle— Cot ;  B.  fhtUrsy  shivoa, 
fragments  ;  to  frit,  to  rub  or  move  up 
and  down  ;  'Vf.ffridyjffriif  a  sudden  start 
or  jerk  ;  It  frizsarey  to  fiisk  or  skip 
nimbi). —  Fl.  Du.  writselen,  vritseUny 
motitari,  subsilire — Kil.  ;  ivrikken,  Dan. 
vrikkey  to  wriggle  or  joggle ;  Lat  fricarty 
to  rub  ;  It  fregare,  to  rub^  frig,  frit, 
frijTple  ;  frn^aq-jone,  rubbing,  or  fritting 
up  and  down  gently,  as  is  the  custom  to 
sick  people.— FL  Pnm  fregary  fr^r, 
to  rub  ;  Fr.  froter,  to  rub,  chafe,  fret,  or 
grate  against — Cot  '^dy,  fretteH^  to 
nib  (as  a  key  wearing  a  hole  in  one's 
pocket),  and  figuratively,  to  plague,  to 
worry.  Sv,'\sSy  fret  ten,  f rat  ten,  to  become 
sore  by  rubbing;  "Rac/.f ratty  Du.  vraetya. 
place  galled  by  rubbing,  whence  probably 
a  ?LV7r/,  AS.  vraf,  oi^inally  thie  callus 
produced  by  rubbing. 

The  sense  of  wearing  away,  consuming 
by  rubbing,  passes  into  that  of  gnawing, 
eating  away,  eating  up,  so  that  it  is  often 
impossible  m  the  figurative  use  of  the 
word  to  say  whether  it  has  reference 
simply  to  the  annoyance  and  soreness 
produced  by  rubbing,  or  to  the  more 
exaggerated  figure  of  eating  up. 

Hans  Sachs  uses  frt  tten  for  drilling  a 
hole  in  a  coin. — Schmeller.  To  fret,  as 
cloth,  is  to  wear  by  rubbing,  bat  when 
we  speak  of fretting  by  moths  we  pass  to 
the  notion  of  eating,  as  in  6.  vm  motten 
gefressefty  modi-eaten. 

1  hesc  wornies  ne  these  mothes  ne  these  milBS 
UpoQ  my  paraiUe frtt  hem  never  a  del ; 
And  west  thon  wnr?  for  Ibnr  were  used  well. 

Wife  of  Baih. 

Goth  .fuglos  fretuHy  the  fowls  consumed 
them.    Sw.  frita.  to  corrode,  to  prey 
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as  G.  vam  gnmgtfrusmfOOMnmt^-fA 

grief. 

We  have  the  same  connection  between 
ttM  senses  of  consuming  insensibly  and 
eating  in  G.  zehren  (the  equivalent  of  e. 
tear)^  to  wear  away,  waste,  eat  and  drink ; 

Htdj  to  consmiMiy  oovrodei  wesr 
away,  eat  ;  tdra  sig  ^j^^fy  to  fret  oneself ; 
tdra  sig  afsorgf  to  fret  with  sorrow.  In 
bodi  esses  die  fbnduiiental  meaning  is 
the  notion  of  wearing  away  ;  consump- 
tion by  eating,  a  secondary  application. 
The  possibility  of  resolving  the  word  into 
a  componad  of  the  particle  ver  or  fra 
{7>er-eten,  ver-fssen,  Goth,  /rat/nn,  to  eat 
up),  exhibits  a  source  of  confusion  which 
not  nnfrequently  perplexes  the  etymology 
of  words  with  an  initial  //•.  So  Kilian 
explains  vrieatM^  to  freez^  as  vtrHtsen^ 
to  beoome  iee,  snd  die  BWHk  'Woftel^' 
bach,  vresen,  to  fear,  as  'without  doubt,' 
from  ver  and  aistm^  mm^  to  shudder. 
And  see  FH^^ 

4.  /M;  omamcnted  WMk  in  embroid- 
My,  or  carving,  synon>'mous  with  Sp. 
fres^  gold  lace  ;  U./regiOf  Pied,  frisy  Mid. 
Lat.  AiiwiM,>9MMv,  l&flaoe,  omainenled 
border. 

About  the  sides  shall  ran  a/M 
Of  primroses. — Drayton  in  R; 
Iclothid  was  this  mighty  God  of  Ix)ve 
la  iOk  embroidered  full  of  grcne  greves. 
Ib  wUdi  there  was  a  /ret  of  red  roseOaam. 
Chaucer.  Legend  Good  Women,  338 

In  the  same  poem  the  Queen  of  Love  is 
said  to  wear  on  her  hair  a  fret  of  gold 
mrRMinded  with  a  crown  of  pearls,  the 
comparison  of  which  to  the  yellow  centre 
of  a  daisy  set  off  by  the  white  petals  of 
the  ray  shofvt  diat  the  term  Is  by  no 
means  constantly  a|iplied  either  to  a  bor- 
der or  a  circlet 

The  ori^n,  as  above  explained  in  the 
case  of fruse^  is  to  be  found  in  the  notion 
of  (juivering  or  shaking,  conceived  as 
curlmg  the  surface  of  a  liquid  and  throw- 
ing it  into  vibrations,  offering  a  tjrpe  of 
embroidered  or  sculptured  ornamentation. 
So  Fr.  fringoter^  to  quaver,  or  divide  in 
sii^ng,  also  to  frit  or  wofk  fnts  hi  |;old, 
silver,  &c. ;  frin^oterieSyfrets^  cranklmgs, 
wriggled  flourishes  in  carving,  &c — Cot 
In  Ufee  manner  It  fiHmrt^  Fr.  frAUmnir, 
to  quaver  in  singing,  Y..  fritter ^  to  shiver, 
lead  to  Fr.  frizons,  frizzled  or  raised  work 
of  gold  or  silver  wire,  &c.,  and  Y..fr(t,  in 
the  sense  of  carved  or  embroidered  work. 

5.  Fret  in  Heraldry  and  Architecture 
is  from  a  totally  different  root,  signifying 
the  faiteriacing  of  bars  or  fillets.  OFr. 
fr^tr^  croiser,  c&Crdacer.— Roquefort. 


Fftts  in  heraldry  are  bars  crossing  each 

other  in  lozenp^e-shapc,  and  interlacing, 
fretted,  interlaced.  A  fretted  roof  is  one 
ornamented  by  bands  or  fillets  crossing 
each  other  in  different  patterns. 

In  the  expression  ^Ostd  Tooff  fretift 
Is  a  coOectioR  of  firets,  as  ZsMjflT  a  coHect- 
ion  of  laths,  brattice,  of  brets,  or  boards. 

The  sense  of  interlacing  is  taken  firam 
the  notion  of  an  iron  gnnng.  The  It 
ferrata^  the  grating  of  a  window,  or  the 
like,  becomes  /"nf  in  Piedm.,  while  fret  in 
the  latter  dialect  corresponds  to  It  ySrr- 
/  etto,  any  little  implement  of  iron.  Hence 
¥t.  frete,  the  verril  or  iron  ring  that  keeps 
a  tool  from  riving,  iron  hoop  round  tne 
nave  of  a  wheel ;  Sp.  f^etes^  the  bands 
forming  the  body  of  a  shield. — Neumann  ; 
and  Fr.  frettes  (pL),  according  to  Diez, 
an  iron  grating. 

Fribble.  To  fribble,  to  trifle,  to  totter 
like  a  weak  person. — Todd.  *  How  the 
poor  creature  fribbles  in  his  gait.* — Tatler 
49.  To  be  explained  from  Central  Fr. 
fribolt-r,  to  flutter,  flit  to  and  fro  without 
fixed  purpose  like  a  butterfly  ;  barivoler^ 
to  flutter  in  the  wind. — Jaubert  Fori* 
boles,  fond  tattlint^,  trifles,  flimflams.— 
Cot  A  similar  metaphor  is  seen  in 
Wahch.  fkrfala  {o.flattergeist),  a  tiifler, 
compared  with  It.  farfal/a,  a  butterfly. 
Probabljr  Lat  frivolus  may  be  from  the 
same  ultimate  root 

Fricassee.  Yr.fricasser,  loiry.  Lat 
fri^ty  frixum,  from  the  hissing  sound. 

FrioUon.  Lat.  fricOf  fri£tum,io  cha.{ef 
rub.    See  Fridge. 

Friday.  AS.  Frige-dceg,  G.  Frey-tag, 
the  day  sacred  to  frigsn,  or  Freya,  the 
Saxon  Venus,  as  Lat  iE«tf  VauHt^  Fr. 
Vatdrcdi. 

Fridge.— Frig.— Frigglo,— Frit.  To 
fridge  or  frig  aboat^^-liminer.  Rapid 

vibratory  movement  is  expressed  by  a 
numerous  series  of  syllables,y£c^,y^,y^ 
{J>hip\  fidge,  fitsch  (Swiss  kischen),Jit 
(fitter),  flick,  flig,  flip,  fUtsch  (Bav.  fUi-' 
schrn),fltt,  and  ^th  an  r  instead  of  an  I) 
frick  (Lat  fricare),  frig,fritsch  (It.  fric 
ciare),  frit  {w.Jfrit,  Fr.  fretiller),  imitat- 
ing the  sound  of  switching  to  and  fro  with 
a  light  implement,  or  the  crackling  sound 
of  t  rying,  or  rustling  of  flames,  or  Bw  like. 
\i.  frizzari\  to  quaver  with  the  voice,  to 
fiy  or  parch,  to  frisk  or  skip  nimbly  \  friC' 
aare,  to  rub,  claw,  wriggle  up  and  aown 
—  Fl.,are  precise  equivalents  of  E.  frU^% 
"H.ffridyffrit,  a  quick  start  or  jerk. 

Friend.  From  Goth,  frijon^  to  love, 
as  fiend,  an  enemy,  fMOiJ^pM^  to  hate. 

IfxieMk  See  Freeie. 
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Frigate.  Fr.  frigate.,  Sp.  fraga/a, 
originally  a  light  row-boat.  Dicz  sup- 
poses it  may  be  from  fabricatay  a  con- 
ttntctiMi,  as  Fr.  bdtimeni^  applied  to  boat, 
ship,  or  vessel  in  gelkeral,  from  kdtir^  to 
build. 

Mgltt.   Goih.  faurktSt  timid  ;  faurh' 

tei,  fear,  faurh fjan,  to  fear.  OSax.  fo- 
roktian^forahtiany  forhtian^  to  fear.  AS. 

forht^  G.  furcht,  Sw.  fntkta,  fear.  The 
O.Saxon  forms  rw'v^hi  lead  us  to  suppose 
the  word  to  be  a  compound  of  Goth,  ogan^ 
pret.  ohte^  to  fear  ;  ON.  dga^  to  shudder  at, 
ottay,\o  terrify;  but  this  is  probably  a 
false  scent  of  the  class  mentioned  under 
Fret,  3.  The  more  likely  origin  is  the 
notion  of  shuddering,  expressed  by  the 
root  fric.  Gr.  ^'r»/,  a  shuddering  from 
cold  or  terror;  Mod.Gr.  fpurr^,  frigbt- 
M ;  4p(iTi»,  to  be  Irightened ;  Walach. 

JHciLf  night  ;  fricosu,  timorous. 

XnU.  A  plaited  band  to  a  garment 
F<Mr  die  lopcal  connection  twtween  a 
twittering  sound,  a  shivering  vibratory 
motion,  and  a  curly  or  wrinkled  surface, 
5CC  Chitterling,  Crisp,  Caprice.  So  from 
yt.ffri/lj  twitter,  chatter,  we  pass  to  Fr. 

frtiler,  to  shiver  for  cold,  and  tliencc  (as 
from  chitier^  to  shiveri  to  chiticrling^  a 
IrOI)  to  s.  firiU,  The  same  relation  is 
shown  under  Freeze  between  Sw.  frasa^ 
to  rustle,  Yx. /riser,  to  shiveri  ^wdi /raise, 
a  friD  or  niff.  And  Sm.frasa^  Fr,  /riser, 
lead  through  ^./rizzle  to  Fr.  frillcr,  \\\ 
the  same  way  in  which  Sw.  hrasa,  Fr. 
bresilUr^  representing  the  crackling  sound 
of  fire,  lead  to  brillery  to  twinkle  ;  or  in 
which grisser,  gresiller, grish  r,  to  crackle, 
lead  to  grilier,  to  wriggle,  curl,  frizzle. 
Central  Yx.  /redillcr,  to  shiver. 

Fringe.  Fr.  /range,  Rouchi,  /rittche, 
lU/rangia,  ^xciX. /rinza^  Q./rame^  an  or- 
namented border  of  hanging  threads  or 
plaited  work,  originally  probably  of  the 
latter  construction.  The  word  may  be 
accounted  for  in  serersl  ways,  all  leading 
back  to  the  fundamental  notion  of  a 
wrinkled  structure,  expressed  by  the 
figure  of  a  vibratory  sound,  as  explained 
under  Fnfeie. 

riuis  wc  may  consider  the  word  as  a 
nasalised  form  of  ii.  /re^o,  Yr.  /raise^  a 
vattf  Pied,  frisy  a  list  or  Dorder,  or,  what 
comes  to  nearly  the  same  thing,  we  may 
derive  it  from  Du.  fronssen^  Yx.froncer, 
to  plait  or  wrinkle.  Compare  Du.  grij- 
sen,  grijnscn,  to  gfin;  X.  ATMir,  and  It. 

grinza,  a  wrinkle. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Walach.  forms 

JImirie  and  /rimbii  show  that  /rimbia 
may  have  beoi  the  original  foim  of  Lot 


/tmhriij,  whence  /rangia  would  follow,  as 
cangiare^  from  cambiare^  Fr.  songer  from 
somniare.  And  /rimbia  might  be  ex- 
plained from  a  form  like  Du.  wrempm^ 
ivrimpett,  ^. /rumple.  *  Prang/,  fringed, 
also  wrimplcd,  snipt  or  jagged  on  the 
edges.' — Cot. 

Fripery.  Worn-out  clothes,  then  the 
place  where  old  clothes  are  sold,  or  such 
nded  finery  as  is  sold  by  dealers  in  <dd 
clothes. 

Yt. /riper,  to  rub,  to  wear  to  rags  ;  Du« 
wri/vetty  vrijven,  to  wear^  to  rub ;  OHOL 
ri^H^  G.  reiben,  to  rub,  wipe,  gntte  ;  Sw. 
rt/va,  to  scratch,  tear,  grate.  The  origin 
seems  a  form  /rip,  related  to  the  /ric  in 
Lat.  ftiemm,  to  rub,  or  KS./n'cian,  to 
dance,  as  clap  to  c/iu  k,  or  /lip  to  flick. 
Light,  rapid,  reciprocatmg  movement  is 
represented  by  a  number  of  similar  sylla- 
bles pointed  out  under  Fridge. 

Frisk.  The  use  of  the  rocHs  /ric.  frit ^ 
/lic,/lit,  in  theezpicsirfons  of  smart,  rapid, 
repeated  movement,  has  been  mentioned 
under  Fridge,  Fret,  Firk,  and  in  other 
places.  The  addition  of  an  J  either  be- 
fore or  after  the  final  consonant  improves 
the  effect  in  representing  the  broken  rust 
ling  sound  of  multifarious  or  continued 
movement  Hence  It.  /riszare  (=  /ritS' 
are),  to  quaver  with  the  voice,  to  fr>'  or 
parch,  to  spirt  as  effervescing  wine,  to 
frisk  or  skip  nimbly.  The  same  idea  is 
conveyed  by  E.  /risk.  '  Put  water  in  a 
glass  and  wet  your  finger  and  draw  it 
round  about  the  rin^ — ^it  wiU  make  the 
water  /risk  and  sprinkle  up  in  a  fine  dew.' 
— Bacon  in  Todd.  Fin.  priiskua,  to  spirt, 
start  out  as  a  spark,  exsilio  ut  scintilla. 
The  same  connection  between  the  senses 
of  spirting,  starting,  and  a  crackling 
sound,  is  seen  in  Russ./rMAri'<z/',  to  spirt  j 
pruigaff  to  leap  or  spring ;  Sexv.pngnU, 
to  fry.  Compare  also  Bret,  /rin^oli,  to 
quaver  with  the  voice  ;  fringa^  Yx^friU' 
guer,  to  frisk  or  fifclick;  Se^.  vrifUi,  to 
spirt,  gush ;  vrifiiisi,  to  move  qukUy  to 
and  fro. 

As  /lick  and  /ri^k  are  of  like  effect  in 
expressing  movements^  we  have  fiisk,  to 
skip  or  boonc^  9yamkymoa»  with ^fiisL, 

— Hal. 

Fritb.— Firth.    An  am  of  the  sea, 

mouth  of  a  great  river.  ON.  f/onfr, 
//ordr.  Dan.  /jord^  an  arm  of  the  sea. 
Probably  identical  with  Lat  fntHm^  $, 
narrow  sea,  from  Crvcl.  frith,  small,  little, 
subordinate.  J-'nth-bhaile,  a  suburb ; 
frWKhmimy  a  by-paih  ;  /rith^iiimUnr^ 
a  curate  ;  jfrith-mhuir  (a  little  NiOi  ^ 
arm  of  the  sea,  loch,  fritL 
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■  FRITH 

The  origin  of  the  Gad.  term  nnrbe 

traced  further  back  in  w.  drithy  Bret,  briz, 
speckled,  particoloured,  mixed,  having 
tne  character  indicated  by  the  term  with 
which  it  is  joined  in  «  partial  degree.  W. 
brith  adnahoti  dyn,  partly  to  know  a 
person ;  bnth-ddiod^  table-beer.  small- 
Deer.  Bret  briz-tuk,  a  poor  ctittinUor; 
brh-klenvedy  a  light  illness. 

Frith.  A /reeth  in  N.  Wales  is  a  tract 
of  rough  land  indoaed  on  the  dnrts  of 
the  mountain  and  held  as  common  by 
the  proprietors  of  the  district.  Frith^ 
unuMd  pasture-land ;  a  fidd  taken  from 
a  wood»  young  nnderwood,  brushwood. — 
Hal. 

Elles  foweles  fedden  hem  in  frythts  thcr  thei 
woncden. — P.  P.  in  R. 

'  By  frith  and  fell'  *  Out  of  forests 
zx^'rytius  and  all  iaire  wodes.' — William 
and  the  Werewol£  Gael  firUk^  ^  heath, 
deer-park,  forest  ;  frithte,  an  uninhab- 
ited place  i  Ix.Jriik^  a  wild  mountainous 
place; 

It  seems  the  same  word  with  Fr. 
Jriche^  uncultivated  condition.   Bois  en 
friche^  wood  newly  lopped  and  let  stand 
till  it  be  grown  again.    Terre  en  friche^ 
land  untitled  or  neglected,  whereby  it 
becomes  overgrown  with  shrubs  and 
-weeds* — Cot  /rvncAr— Roc^uef. ;  frmHas 
Mid.Lat.  fresceium,  freschtunt,  friscum^ 
Jr^Uium — Cara  i/ramtum^/rauslaUrra^ 
/rtis€a  i*ny»  Doc,  waste  land  Frmtis^ 
uncultivated  land,  pasturage.  —  Roquef. 
FrocSy  frosy  froux^  common  or  void 
groumls. — Cot.   Fraux  et  pasturages, — 
Ihic.   Gael,  fraoch,  heath,  the  growth 
of  waste  places.    Bret,  fraost,  unculti- 
vated.   It.  frasche,  boughs,  bushes,  un- 
derwood ;  frattay  any  thicket  of  brahet, 
brambles,  bushes,  or  briers. — ^Fl. 

Fritter,  i.  A  fried  cake.  Yx.friture, 
m  frying  ;  frire  {pp\e.fHt)y  Bret.  /rr*/a,  to 
fry.  It.  frittatr,  to  fry  in  a  pan,  make 
fritter-wise. — Fl.    Sec  Fry. 

3.  FrUUrSy  fragments,  shivers.  To 
fritter  a  thing  away  is  to  dissipate  it  by 
bits.  A  paraUel  form  with  Jlittery  flinder^ 
of  the  same  meaning.  The  primary 
origfal  is  the  use  of  frit,  in  expressing  a 
crackling  sound,  as  in  Lat.  fritinnirey  to 
twitter,  then  a  rattling  or  vibrating  mo- 
tion, as  in  \jax.  fritiltusy  a  dice  box  %  Fr. 
fretillery  to  fidget ;  Or.  ^I'rrw,  to  tremble 
from  cold  or  fear.  To  ftiiUr,  then,  would 
signify  to  shber,  and  ttenee  to  break  to 
smvers.  Compare  Du.  schatcrcHy  tO 
soond,  to  rattle,  with  E.  shatter. 

Mvoloaa  L»X,Jrivoims.  See  Frib- 
ble. 
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Vn  Maa^— Mada.    Fr.  ArV^r,  to 

curl,  frizzle,  ruffle,  wriggle.  Svr.  frdsa^ 
to  rustle,  crackle,  fizz,  to  spit  like  a  cat. 
For  the  connection  between  the  idea  of 
curling  and  a  rustling  or  crackling  sound, 
see  Freeze.  Or.  fpH,  originally  repre- 
sents a  rustling  sound,  such  as  that  of 
the  wind  among  trees  ;  it  is  dien  applied 
to  the  ruffling  or  curling  of  the  surface  of 
water  by  the  breeze,  whence  i^|m(os,  rough, 
curled. 

Frock.  Froc  de  moine,  a  monk's  cowl 
or  hood.  WvdiXaX.flocuSyfloccum^frocuSy 
y^«w/,Ar»cc«x,r»f«<j,originallya  shaggy 
cloak,  from  LaL  floccusy  Ptg.  froccOy  a 
flock,  lock,  or  tuft  of  wool.  g.  rocky  an 
overcoat.  The  derivation  oicoat  is  pro- 
bably similar. 

Frog.    I.  G.fr0scJt£y  Du.  vorsch. 

2.  The  ornament  of  an  embroidered 
coat.  Ptg.  frocoy  a  flock  of  wool  or  of 
silk,  chenille  dc  broderiej  froeodurOy 
ornaments  of  embroidery. 

FknAsa.  A  pancake ;  w.  .^^wcr,  an 
omelet.  From  the  noise  of  frying.  Sw. 
frdsa^  to  fizz,  hiss,  crackle.  Sw.  diaL 
fres^  noise  of  frying ;  frdssa,  to  fry. 

Whaaiie  bs  It  fan  in  ludia  a  drnne— 

He  routcth  with  a  slepie  noyae 

And  broustleth  as  a  monke's /roytt 

Wtam  it  Is  tfarawn  iaio  the  pan*— Goasr  1b  R. 

See  Fi^z. 

Frolick.  Gr.  frohy  friihlichy  in  eood 
humour  ;  frokhattHy  to  sport,  to  frdick. 
The  syllable  lick,  lock,  is  probably  the 
AS.  termination  laCy  ON.  ieiky  signifying 
state  or  condition,  and  preserved  in  a 
corrupted  form  in  kftowUdetf  wedlock, 

OHG.  frawy  fraivay  joyful,  o.  freueny 
V\X>.  fraucHy  to  rejoice  ;  O.  freudey  joy. 
'  Got  frouue  seU  sina.'  God  bless  his 
soul.—Brem.  Wib.   k?,.  frofcry  comfort. 

From.  The  primitive  sense  seems 
that  of  Oir.  fhmm,  Dan.  frim,  fBrth, 
forwards  ;  whence  the  secondary  use  of 
the  £.  term  in  indicating  the  commence- 
ment of  motion.  Gofli.  Iddja  franty  he 
went  on,  went  further ;  fi  am  frutna, 
from  the  beginning,  ie.  as  tO  the  bcgux* 
ning,  onwards. 

Front.  Lat.  Jiwu^  Jrontis.  Pol. 
Przody  forepart  ;  prrod  glcnvyy  the  fore-" 
nead.  Na  przodsiey  in  front.  Przcd^ 
before. 

Frontispiece.  Lat.  frontispiciurfi,  the 
forefront  of  a  house.  Now  applied  to 
the  front  page  of  a  book,  and  by  cormp- 
tion  to  the  picture  in  front  of  a  book; 

Frost.    See  Freeze. 

Fkoth.  ON. /r<M/<f,y>-tfiliz,  scum,  froth. 
PLD.  JrtOktih  Aaedm,  /radm, /rmtm, 
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tteftm,  vapour ;  framen^  to  ^mn.  The 

analogy  of  the  o.  broilctiy  brodem^  steam, 
Du.  broem^  foam,  scum,  leaves  little  doubt 
that  the  origin  of  froth  is  a  representa- 
tkm  of  the  sound  of  boiling  or  rushing 
water.  The  same  train  of  ideas  is  re- 
peated with  little  variation  of  sound  in 
w.  broch^  din,  tumult,  froth  ;  brochi^  to 
fume,  to  chafe,  to  bluster ;  Gael,  bmich, 
bruitk,  to  boi^  E.  broth,  boiling  water, 
and  tometimet  steam,  as  when  we  speak 
of  being  in  a  broth  of  sweat.  Du.  bruy- 
sen^  to  murmur,  give  a  confused  sound, 
ana  alio  to  lb«m ;  bntys,  foam,  scum. — 
Kil. 

With  an  initial  fr  we  have  OS.  frysa^ 
/ryssay  Jrussa^  to  snort  as  a  horse  ;  N. 
/rosOy  to  snort,  also  as  Sw.  frusa^  to 
gush  ;  Wf.ffru'd,  V>rci.  fraud,  a  stream,  a 
torrent ;  w.  ffrydio,  to  stream,  to  gush, 
brining  us  to  frothy  as  the  fctiilt  of  the 
gushmg  or  dashing  of  water. 

Frounoo.  Fr.  froncer^  fronur^  to 
plait,  wrinUe ;  J^romtr  U  frimt^  to  knit 
the  brow  ;  fronser  la  douche,  to  twinge 
the  mouth.  Jt.  fironza  di  corda,  a  coil  of 
cordage,  knot  cn  fltringti  Do.  pwusuM^ 
/ronsseUn^fromJUUHj  to  plait,  to  wrinkle ; 
wroncky  a  twisting,  contortion  ;  wronck- 
elen^  to  twist,  to  wrinkle.—  Kil.  The 
leiies  of  expcenioBS  for  the  idea  of 
wrinkling  is  very  numerous,  but  they 
may  usually  1^  traced  to  the  image  of  a 
crackling,  mu&ug  noise,  or  to  the  marl- 
ing sounds  expressive  of  ill  temper  ; 
while  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
ktter  are  only  a  particular  instance  of 
the  broken  sounds  which  offer  the  most 
general  type  of  a  broken  or  rugged  sur- 
nce.  Evidence  of  iSbtt  imitative  origin  of 
frounce  is  shown  in  Tr.JkmAtr,  to  SIMMt 
lake  an  angry  horse. 

Le  destrier 
Fhmdkt  St  hOBilt,  at  regibc  da  pieds. 

Roman  dc  Garin. 

On  a  similar  plan  are  formed  Lat. 
frmdtrt^  finnim  (tor  fi^emum\  to  make 
angry  noises,  snarl,  grind  the  teeth  ;  Fr. 
frinsoHf  a  tinch  or  twittering  bird.  And, 
with  an  initial  instead  of  fr^  Du. 
grinden,  to  snarl;  Fr.  groucer,  to  roar 
as  the  sea  ;  grincer^  to  grind  the  teeth  ; 
Dn.  grijnzen,  to  snarl,  grumble,  frown, 
knit  the  brow  ;  It.  grinza^  a  wrinkle. 

Froward.  on.  frdy  Dan.  /ra,  from. 
/>»Aj|^JK^Aia,fromtoptotoe.  Froward 
then  IS  from-ward,  turned  awav  from, 
unfavourable,  as  to-umrd,  turned  in  the 
direction  of  an  object,  favourably  dis- 
posed to  it.  '  Me  tumeth  thet  blithe- 
lich  toHwwd  to  thiage.thet  me  luvcth 


and  ff9wm»d\»  thinge  thet  ine  hetetii.' 

— Ancren  Riwle,  254.  One  turns  the 
face  willingly  toward  to  things  that  one 
loveth,  and  froward  to  things  that  one 

hatrth. 

Frown.  Immediately  from  Fr.  fro- 
gner  (preser\'ed  in  rtfro^ner^  to  frown, 
Took  sourly  on — Cot),  irilich  must  or^ift- 
ally  have  had  the  same  signification  as 
iL  grignare,  to  snarl,  Fr.  grogner,  to 
grunt  or  grumble.  Compa  re  ^rogHard^ 
grunting,  also  pouting  or  frowning. — Cot. 
E.  dial,  frine^  to  whimper  ;  Sw.  dial* 
frunna^  to  buzz ;  frynOy  to  grin ;  fhtnUn, 
wrinkled ;  frutt,  angr>',  cross. 

Froway.  Probably  a  corruption  of 
foisty  or  fu^y.  PLD.  fistrig,  close,  ill- 
smeUingy  like  «  peuuit^  ioool— Dea- 
neil. 

To  Frub.— Fruggaa.  As  frip  and 
fridk  are  foond  in  the  sense  of  light 

movement  to  and  fro,  frub  and  frug 
seem  to  represent  movement  of  a  heavier 
nature. 

Like  many  words  beginning  with  fr, 
or  n/r,  frub  passes  into  rub  on  the  one 
side^and>#  obi  tiMOllMft  fK.#Mw, 

to  rub  ;  N.  fuhbay  to  wriggle  to  and  fro. 
The  root  frug^  in  the  same  sense,  has 
many  relatives  in  E.  {Jri^Uy  wriggle^ 
&c.),  but  appean  most  distinctly  in  It. 
frugarey  to  wriggle  up  and  down,  rub, 
burnish — Fl. ;  to  poke  with  a  stick,  to 
sound,  to  ftimble — Altieri ;  and  with  in- 
version of  the  r,  in  furegare,  to  fumble, 
grope  for,  to  sweep  an  oven ;  furegone,  a 
groper,  also  a  malkin  or  ofen-aweepar. 
YT.  ffluri;o)t,  V..  fruggaHyfruggin,  an  oven- 
fork,  by  which  fuel  is  put  into  an  oven 
and  sturrad  when  it  is  hi  it— Cot 

From  the  same  root  we  must  derive 
the  Lat  furcOy  primarily  an  implement 
for  poking,  and  only  incidentally  one 
with  divided  prongs.    See  Furbidi. 

Fnigal.  Lat.  frux,  pi.  fruges,  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  com,  &c.,  was  applied 
met.  to  what  constitutes  the  worth  of  m 
thing,  to  the  fruits  of  a  good  life.  Emer- 
sisse  aliquando,  ad  frugem  bonoM, 
ut  didtur,  recepisae. —  Ck.  Malta  mi 
bonam  frugem  ducentia  in  co  libro  con- 
tinentur. — Cell.  Hence  komo  bonce frugis 
or  homo  frugiy  a  man  of  worth,  dihgent, 
serviceable,  temperate,  sober ;  ccena fi^gi* 
a  modest  repast.  Thoiyhif^ailtf,  opposed 
to  waste,  thrifty. 

Fruit.  —  Fruition.  Fr.  fruity  Lat 
fructus;  fKQOkJht^fJhitimsdiAd^/hiUmSf 
to  enjoy. 

Frum«Bfty.<^FurmenW.  Fr.  fru- 
mtnidt,  fiumaty  (a  kind  01  wheat  grue^. 
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FRUMP 

—Cot.  Froment^  \jax.  frumentitmy  wheat. 

FraiB|».  To  flout,  jeer  or  mock,  taunt 
or  iiniK«»&  A  contanptnoas  speech  or 
piece  of  conduct. — Nares.  It  also  ex- 
presses the  ill  temper  of  the  person  who 
gives  the  fnimp.  Frumpy ^  frumpish ^ 
peevish,  froward;  Jhm^  a  crow  old 
woman. — Hal. 

The  origin  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
synonymous  Jlout^  vis.  sa  taiitatioii  of  Ihe 
piop  or  blurt  with  the  mouth,  expmaive 
of  contempt  or  ill  humour.  The  same 
iiniutive  syllable  with  a  somewhat  dilTer- 
ent  applicatkm  is  seen  in  Bret  /twrnmoj 
It.  Jrombare,  to  whin,  wliile  the  radical 
connection  between  the  two  ideas  is  shown 
by  It.  frullare^  to  make  a  rumbling  or 
wnlzang  noise ;  fimlla^  a  flurt,  lirp,  phip 
with  one's  fingers,  a  trifle,  toy. — Fl, 

Then  as  the  mouth  is  screwed  up  in 
tfans  girfai^  vent  to  01  temper,  the  ndical 
imitation  of  the  sound  produced  gives 
rise  to  forms  expressing  screwing  up  the 
mouth,  wrinkling  the  nose,  which  are 
afterwards  extended  to  the  ioen  of  wrink- 
ling, twisting,  or  contraction  in  j^cncnl. 
Du.  wrempettf  wrimpen^  G.  riimpfcn^  to 
distort  the  mouth  or  maxe  a  wry  face  in 
contempt ;  Bav.  fitmpfm^  to  uirink  or 
crumple,  to  twist  as  a  worm,  to  wrinkle  as 
the  skin  of  an  old  woman :  B.  wrimpied^ 
crumpled ;  firmmpU.  to  wrmlcte^  crumple, 
ruffle — Hal.  ;  AS.  nrympelk^  a  rumple, 
fold  ;  E.  rimpUy  rumple^  to  wrinlde, 
tumble,  or  throw  into  irregular  folds. 

At  a  rmmpiim  it  to  rumble  or  make  a 
rattling  noise,  E.  rumble^  to  make  a  low 
iMToken  noise,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  tente  of  wrinkling  may  come  direct 
from  that  connection  between  the  idea 
of  a  broken  surface  and  the  image  of  a 
broken  sound,  of  which  we  have  tiad  so 
many  instances.   See  Frounce. 

To  Frush.  From  a  direct  representa- 
tion of  the  noise  of  things  breaking.  Fr. 
finaisaer,  to  crash,  crush,  knock,  or  clatter 
together. — Cot.  It  fnuektn^  to  firush  or 
crush  together.— n. 

frustrate.    \jsx.fru5tra^  in  vain. 

Tftrj,  Properly  the  spawn  of  fiih,  but 
now  applied  to  the  young  brood  lately 
spawned.  Fr.  fray^  spawn  of  fish  or 
frogs.  Goth. ^a/x/,  seed  ;  OH./rio/j/riJj 
seed,      ;  friofsoy  to  fecundate. 

To  itry.  From  the  sputtering  noise 
of  things  cooking  in  boiling  grease,  Lat. 
frigere,  Yr./rire,  brire  (V'ocab.  deVaud.), 
to  Try. 

Fub. — Fubsy,  Fub^  a  plump  child. — 
B.  A  word  of  analogous  formation  to 
Mfdaif  dodf  signifying  a  lump,  anything 


FULSOME  2S3 

thick  and  short,  from  the  noise  of  a  lump 
of  something  thrown  on  the  grouncl. 
Fumpy  a  skp^  a  blow— Hal.  ;  Da,  dial. 
fompe,  a  blow,  a  fat  fleshy  person ;  fompeL 
fat,  fubsy  ;>lMUr^,thick»  and  foil  in  the 
face. 

To  Fuddle.   To  make  tipsy,  to  stupefy 

with  drink.  A  corniptinn  of  fitrzlt^  tO 
make  fus2y^  or  indistinct  with  drink. 

The  first  night  having  liberally  token  his  drink, 
ray  fine  schOHT  WIS  SO/lttM  CfaSt,  Anstt 

Mclanch. 

To  fassUj  vossUy  to  entangle,  to  con- 
fuse businen. — Cotswold  GL 

Pl.D.  fussi^^  fuddigy  raveled,  fuzz)' — 
Brem.  Wtb.  ;  Jtssiji^t  fusslig  just  tipsy 
enough  to  speak  indittinctnr — Danneil ; 
o.  faselny  to  fetie^  fosi,  WPH,  to  lave  or 
dote. — Kuttner. 

Fudffo.  Fr.  dial.  fucJu  I  feuck*J  like 
E.  pi  ski  an  Interjection  of  contempt; 
who  cares  !  *  Picard,  ta  maison  brulot 
Feiiche !  j'ai  rclt5  dans  m'poque  '  — 
fudge  !  I've  the  key  in  my  pocket.— 
H^rt.  From  this  interjection  is  the 
vulgar  Yx.  si  fh  hct  dune  chose,  to  disre- 
gard it.  Je  m'en  Jicht,  1  pish  at  it,  pooh- 
pooh  it,  treat  it  with  contempt.  PuMut 
U  la  porte^  bid  him  truss  or  trudge^ 
turn  him  out.  Fichu,  awkward,  unac- 
ceptable, absurd.  //  est  Jichu^  he  is  gone 
to  pot. — GatteU  Precisely  similar  ex- 
pressions are  .  futsch  !  begone  ;  datt 
is  fiitsch  gaoHy  gone  to  pot—  Danneil  ; 
Swiss  futsch  werdeHy  to  fail,  to  come  to 
nothing.  JiKf,p^kttdk/  expresses  a  rapid 
instantaneous  movement ;  SwafK 
to  disappear. 

VImL— VawaL  OYr.fnudtU^  M.Lat 
focahy  firing,  from  /ocuSy  hearth,  fireplace, 
and  thence  It.  fuoco^  Sp.  fifcgo,  Fr.  ftUy 
fire.  FouailUty  the  woodyard. — Roquef. 

-Itago.— Fnglltvab  Lat  fupOy  Gr. 
if>tvyu,  to  fly,  escape^  avoid.  Mtfiigi^  a 
place  to  fly  ta 

Ml.  SeeFQL 

To  IToll.— Fuller.    VsX.fulh,  a  fuller, 

a  dresser  of  cloth.  It.  foil  are,  to  full  or 
tuck  woollen  cloths,  also  to  press  or 
crowd ;  >MKSy  a  throng  or  crowd.  Fr. 
faulevy  to  tread  or  tramj^lc  on  ;  fotiller^Xo 
full,  or  thicken  cloth  ina  mill.  Du.  voUetty 
to  work  and  thicken  cloth  by  stamping 
on  it  in.  a  trough  (called  voll-kom),  with 
water—  Kil.  Vo\.jolo'va<!,  to  full ;  folusZy 
a  fuller.  Serv.  valyati  (volutare),  to  roll 
about,  to  feU  doth.  Russ.  vnf,  a  roUer* 
cylinder  ;  valtl^y  a  washing  berae  ;  WsA 
yafy  to  roll,  to  throw  down,  to  full  cloth. 
*  Fulsome.     Distasteful,  loathsome, 

hndoot^B.  The  derivatkNi  from  on. 
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fUlMy  to  ahoir  disgust,  most  be  given  up, 

the  earlier  scn?c  of  the  word  being  simply 
fulfilling,  satisfying,  then  satiating,  cloy- 
ing, sickening. 

Tbann  were  spacli  spices  spended  al  alwutc 
FmitomttU  at  tkthUtO  eche  freke  thereinoe. 
And  the  wines  dMwMbwich  hem  best  Uked. 

William  and  the  Werew.  1.  4324. 

Pumadoes.  Our  pilchards  salted  and 
dried  in  the  smoke  are  so  called  in  Spain 
and  Italy.— B.  Transformed  by  the  salt- 
fish  dealers  into  Fairmaids. 

To  Fumble.  To  handle  a  thing  awk- 
wardly.->B.  See  Fainble. 

Fume.  A  smoke  or  steam.  Lat. 
/umusj  smoke.  Hence  to /ume^  to  chafe 
whb  anger,  from  tiie  sCroi^  breathing  of 
anger.  Wall,  foumi  saitt  pip^  tO  Mnoke 
without  pipe,  to  be  out  of  temper. 

•  Fun.  Sport,  game ;  tofun^  to  cheat, 
deceive. — Hal  OE,  fon,  Sw.  fane.  Da. 
^  '\  x\.  fjun,  a  fool.  To  /on,  to  make  a  fool 
of,  to  make  game  of.  '  Soyn  shalle  we 
ffm  hym.' — Towneley  MysL,  p.  94.  on. 
ySfM,  to  behave  foolishly ;  Sw.  d\^\.fanta, 
^OMiOf  to  play,  sportj  joke.  Thd  same 
connection  of  ideas  is  seen  in  Fr.  foL 
foolish  ;  /oI,ifrt\  sportive.  The  COUrtfooi 
andjcster  was  the  same  person. 

-fonfli.'-Steietion.  \aX,fHngor,func- 
fytSy  to  discharge,  fulfil  an  office,  commis> 
sion,  &c.  Dtjuncttu  vitd^  having  done 
with  life,  dead. 

Fundaauntal.  —  Voad.     See  To 

Found. 

FiuieraL  Lat  /unus,/ururis,  a  dead 
body,  the  rites  of  buriaL 

Funk.  I,  A  strong  rank  smell  as  that 
of  tobacco. — B.  Properly  an  exhalation. 
Lang.ySviv,  smolee.— Diet  Castr.  Konchi, 
funquer^  Wall,  fun  hi ^  fuukcr,  to  smoke, 
funqueron  (fumeron),  imperfectly  burnt 
charcoal.  Hence  the  metaphorical  sense 
of  perturbation,  fright.  In  de  fomk  iditi 
(to  DC  in  a  funk\  in  pcrturbationc  esse. — 
KiL  *  Si  cominen^a  a  soi  Jumer  (began 
to  be  disturbed),  et  oooleur  changier,  ec 
se  douta  dc,'  tic. — c.  nouv.  nouv.  xli. 

2.  Touchwood,  —  Hal.  Properly  a 
spark,  in  the  same  way  that  9pnnk  is  used 
both  for  spark  and  touchwood.  Funke, 
or  lytylle  fyre,  igniculus. — Fr.  Pm.  Du. 
vwcke^  a  spark ;  voncke^  vonck-kouty 
touchwood,  tmder. 

G.funke,  "^ZLy.flunken,  a  spsLrk^/unkc/n, 
to  sparkle,  from  Jlunkertt^flinkemjlinkt  n, 
to  glitter. 

Funnel,  i.  An  implement  for  pouring 
liquids  into  a  narrow  orifice.  Lat.  infun- 
mbmlum^  Vssotsm^mfounilf  Bret  fmadi% 
fgtmfimdtn^  to  pour. 


FURL- 

*  9.  A  chimney-jMpe,  firora  thfc  resenv* 
blance  to  a  funnel  for  pouring.  It  is  re- 
markable that also  is  used  in  the 
two  senses.  T&muilj  to  fill  wine  with, 
antonnoir.  Tcmmeiiot  a  chymneyy  tuyati. 
— Palsgr. 

Fur.  The  proper  meaning  of  the  word 
is  lining,  and  then  the  woolly  skins  of 
animals  used  for  lining  clothes,  the  coat- 
ing of  planks  with  which  the  side  of  a 
diip  is  lined,  &c.  It  is  a  contracted  Ibm 
from  /t't/ifc-r,  uhicli  in  all  the  languages 
of  the  Gothic  stock  is  used  in  the  double 
sense  of  food,  and  case  or  lining.  To 
fodiier  a  garment,  to  line  it  with  cloth  or 
skins. — Junius.  Goth,  fodr^  a  sheath, 
OHG.  fuotar^  a  sheath,  and  Ibdder  Ibr 
cattle  ;  O'^.fcdr,  sheath,  lining ;  Du.  voe- 
drr,  fodder,  sheath,  lining,  fur;  vofyer, 
fodder,  lining.  — Kil.  So  in  the  Romance 
languages.  It  foderOy  fodder,  shealh,  lin- 
ing ;  Sp. /orro,  lining,  sheathing. 

The  difficulty  is  to  connect  the  two 
meanings  by  a  nattual  tiansition.  Florio 
regards  the  sense  of  victuals  as  the  figur- 
ative one.  '  FodtrCf  by  metaphor  used 
among  soldiers  for  victuals  or  prorant, 
serving  as  it  were  for  a  lining  for  their 
bodies.'  The  same  figure  occurs  in  the 
old  song  : 

'  Then  line  your  wam  doublet  with  ale,  Geflisr 
Gisar.* 

But  fodder  in  the  sense  of  victuals  is  un* 
doubtedly  connected  \s\'Cn  food,  while  phi- 
lologists are  quite  at  a  loss  for  any  de- 
rivation of  the  word  in  the  sense  of  a 
sheath  ;  and  the  act  of  putting  food  into 
the  stomach  might  be  taken  as  the  type 
of  stowing  away,  placing  within  a  recep- 
tacle. Tr.fourrtr,  to  put,  thrust,  or  throw 
into,  to  lodge  in,  or  hide  within  a  hollow 
thing,  hence  to  case,  to  sheath,  to  fur.— 
Cot. 

•  Furbelow.  Yr.fcdbalaSy  Sp.farfald, 
a  flounce.  Lyonnese  farbelay  fringe, 
floano^  rag ;  fir^husa^  woman  in  rag% 
beggar.  The  meaning  seems  to  be  some- 
thing flapping  to  and  fro.  Central  Fr. 
Jriboler^  oarwoUry  to  flatter ;  des  mbans 
barirolants  ;  une  robe  c[ui  barivole.  It. 
farfaUOf  a  butterfly,  from  its  fluttering 
flight 

To  Furbish.  Fr.  fourbir,  It.  forbirty 
to  fnib,  furbish,  burnish. — Fl.   See  Fnib. 

To  FvirL  Also  to farthel—h. ;  farthel- 
Ihtg  linesy  the  lines  used  in  furling.  From 
tying  up  the  sails  in  a  fardel,  or  truss. 
Yx.  fardeUry  to  truss,  or  pack  up.  The 
Fr.  /resleTy  to  fiirl,  may  be  talsen  back 
agam  from  v^Juri, 
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Furlong.  A  furrow-long^  the  length 
of  a  furrow. 

Furlough.  Leave  of  absence  given 

to  A.  soldier.  Du.  vtrlo/,  leav^  pennis- 

Furnace.  Fr.  foufiudst^  It.  fmtace, 
LaL  /urnus,  an  oven. 

9o  ytenbh.  It  famire,  to  store  with, 
provide  unto,  finish. — FL  Fr.  enfounier^ 
to  set  in  an  oven,  to  begin,  set  in  hand, 
set  on  work  ;  par/oumiry  to  perform,  ac- 
complisll,  fulnl,  also  to  supply,  furnish, 
make  up. — Cot.  The  thorough  baking 
of  the  loaf  would  thus  seem  to  afford  the 
type  firm  whence  fomifn  acc[uires  tiie 
sense  of  finishing  or  completing;.  LaL 
JumuSf  an  oven.  Ordme  est  qe  les  tur- 
ters  ne  duasent  nfd  payn  blaunk  fayre 
ne  furnire. — Coniplaintof  bakers  ofiraifie 
bread,  15  Ed.  U.  Lib.  Alb.  2,  413. 

Farrow.  As.  furk^  G.  furdie^  Lat. 
Porca. 

Furze.  Properly  /frj,  from  the  prickly 
leaves  common  to  the  two  kinds  of  plant 
FyrryM^  or  quice-tree,  or  gorstys-tree,  rus- 
cus.  Jyre,  snarp  bnish  {/irre\  whyn),  sali- 
unca.  —  Pr.  ?m,  Brosse,  browzings  for 
deer,  also /ttr^ufkes^YX* 

To  Fuse.  -fuse.  Lat.  fuudo,  fusum^ 
to  pour,  and  thence  to  cast  metal.  £. 
Jkttf  to  mdt  metal  for  casting,  to  melt 
or  render  liquid ;  infusion^  a  solution  in 
liquid  ;  pro/use,  lavish,  pouring  out ;  con- 
/usioHy  a  pouring  together,  making  indis- 
tinct. 

•  Fusee. — Fuse.  From  Lat.  fustts,  a 
spindle,  It.  fusOffusolo^  a  spindle  or  spool 
to  spin  wim,  also  the  shank  or  shaft  of 
anything,  as  of  a  dart  or  candlestick,  the 
shank  of  the  1^,  middle  beam  or  post  of 
«  crane  or  a  tent,  axle  of  a  mOlstone  or 
of  a  wheel  ;  Yx.  fust  au,  a  spindle,  spool, 
bobbin,  axle  of  a  grindstone ;  fusi^e^  a 
spindlefuU  of  thread,  and  from  the  re- 
semblance of  form,  the  /usee  or  conical 
wheel  round  which  the  chain  winds  ;  the 
barrel  or  axletree  of  a  crane  (Cot.),  jhustt- 
is  also  applied  to  certain  pipe-shaped 
hollows,  as  the  fistula  of  an  abscess,  the 
burrow  of  a  fox,  and  it  is  under  this 
aspect  ttuit  the  term  is  applied  to  a  squib 
or  rocket,  a  cylindrical  case  .filled  with 
wildfire.  Hence  the  Jum  or  /usts  of  a 
bombshell,  a  pipe  of  srawbmmn^  powifer 
used  to  ignite  the  charge.  It.  fu solar 
to  twirl  or  spin,  to  bore  ordnance  or 
wooden  pipes,  to  make  rockets  or  squibs. 
— FL  Mod.  Gr.  fwfaf,  fwriyyiw,  a  iqiiib^ 
cartridge,  rocket. 

Fusel  oiL  A  fetid  oil  arising  from 
potato  spirit    a  dial  (FaUesildxn) 


fusscln^JiiStln^  to  touch  lightly  with  the 
fingers  ;  Bav.  fuseln,  to  trifle,  dawdle, 
piddle,  work  hastily  and  ill  ;  Tyrol  /hs- 
Urei^fuselwerkAxiAi  useless  work ;  fusel- 
obst,  poor,  smau  finut — ^Deuttch.  Mund- 
art.  vol.  V.  Bav.  yiMn/y  bad  bvaady,  bad 
tobacco. 

FtaaiL  Tr.  fusil ^  \\.  fociU^  a  fire  steel 
for  a  tinder-box,  then  me  hammer  of  a 
fire-lock,  the  fire-lock  or  gun  itself.  From 
Mid. Lat.  focus ^  It.  fuoco^  Fr.  feu,  fire. 
'  £  fu  de  kajrloun  fert  fusil  ^  fire-hiren) 
the  steel  stnkes  fire  from  flint — ^Bibds- 
worth. 

Foaa.   Swiss  ffmsen^  to  make  a  fixzing 

noise  like  wind  and  water  in  violent  mo- 
tion ;  aufpfusetty  of  the  working  of  fer- 
mented liquors,  metaphorically  <^  one 
breaking  out  in  a  passion.  Sw.yfJ.v,  stir ; 
gdra  mycket  fiAs^  to  make  a  great  stir ; 
fidska,  to  fuss,  to  bustle,  faire  Taffair^, 
I'empress^  Atre  inutilement  actif.  Dan. 
dial.  f!a  <!Si-n\  occupation  with  trifles. 

Fustian,  it.  Justagnoy  Fr.  fustaiite, 
Fusco-tincti,  fustanie. — Neccham.  Ac- 
cording to  Diez,  from  being  brought  fitom 
Fostat  or  Fossat  (Cairo)  in  Egypt. 

•  Fiwt7.  Fr.  fusUy  a  cask,  fitsU^ 
fusty,  tasting  of  the  cask,  smellin.,^  of  the 
vessel  wherein  it  has  been  kept. — Cot 
'  I  mowlde  or  fust  as  come  or  brede 
doth,  je  moisis.' — Palsgr.  Then  as  it  is 
only  a  mouldy,  unclean  cask  which  gives 
a  taste  to  the  liquor  contained,  fustv^ 
mouldy  ;  to  fkstf  to  grow  mouldy — *  the 
fustiest  that  ever  corrupted  in  such  r\n 
unswUlcd  hogshead.* — Milton.  *I  mowlde 
or  fust  as  come  or  brede  doth,  je  moisis.' 
— Palsgr.  From  the  similarity  of  sound 
the  word  has  been  confounded  with  foisty 
fttm.  a  totally  different  origin. 

-ftite.  Lat.  confuto,  to  put  to  silence, 
confute,  repress ;  refuto,  to  reject,  refuse, 
defeat  The  old  expkuiation  firom  the 
figure  of  pouring  in  a  little  cold  water  to 
suppress  the  boiling  of  a  pot  is  not  satis- 
factory, A  rational  foundation  may  be 
found  in  the  inter},  phui,  phu,  or  ///,  ex- 
pressive of  contempt  and  rejection.  Phu  ! 
in  malam  crucem. — Plaut  From  corre- 
sponding forms  of  tfie  inteij.  are  O.  tmp^ 
fuii  fi^  to  cr\-  fic  on,  to  hoot  —  Kiittn. ; 
Du.  verfoeyen,  despuere,  viUpendere,  con- 
temnere,  respuere — KiL ;  N.  iwiOy  twiita^ 
to  express  rcprob.ation  by  the  interj.  t7i'i  ! 

Futile.  Lat.  futilis  (from  fundo^  to 
pour),  radicaUy,  apt  to  spill,  lealo',  what 
is  easily  spilt,  nagu^  and  met  ineffiectnal, 
light,  vain. 

Futtocks.  Not,  as  commonly  cx- 
plainedy  >SwMMlsr,  bat  ffot-^tockt,  as 
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tbown  in  FkifM  cacplanatioo  of  fStut 
Italian  term  :  stamim,  the  upright  ribs 
of  the  inside  of  a  diip^  called /wAfiiK^ 
or Joot-sticks. 

Von. — Vvnj*  O*  0ktd^  Swiss 
fjksen^pfi^i'n,  E.  /fr;r,  represent  the  sound 
of  water  tl>  ing  off  from  a  hot  surface,  of 
air  and  water  in  intimate  JsSaSaat  and 
commotion.  Hence  fuzt^  having  the 
nature  of  things  which  fizz,  a  frothy, 
spongy  mass,  a  confused  mixture  of  air 
and  water,  as  champagne  foaming  oat  of 


GAD 

a  bottle.    Prussian  fnsm^  /kutrm  to 

fuzz  or  break  up  into  a  fuzz  or  spKjnj^y 
mass  of  filaments.  Ftuuiy  ox/o^  turnips 
{ttoose  raepen — KiL)  are  soft  and  spongy. 
A  fuzzy  outline  is  woolly  and  indistinct. 
Metaphorically  to  fucra  or  fuzsle  is  to 
confuse  the  head  with  drinli^  to  muddle 
with  drinlc  'The  University  troop  dined 
with  the  Earl  of  Abinj^don,  ana  came 
bark  well>«i»&'— Wood  io  Todd.  See 
Fuddle. 
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Oab.^Oabble.  GahbU  represents  a 
loud  importunate  chattering,  as  the  cry  of 
gecse,  rapid  inarticulate  talking. 

Fortliwhh  a  bktooos         itas  load 

Among  the  builders  ;  each  to  other  calls, 
Not  undersUxKi.  till  boorae.  and  ail  in  rage. 
As  sMctad  Ihqr  slom.~Maton. 

In  the  same  sense  arc  used  gabber 
{^2iVC\^,  jabber,  (fibber.  Then  passing  from 
the  fre(jucntative  form  (which  in  imitative 
mmls  is  often  the  original)  we  have  gab^ 
prating,  fluent  talking ;  the  gift  of  gab^ 
the  gift  of  talking.  Gdf  is  also  in  Sc. 
and  Dan.  the  mouth,  tbe  oiganof  speedi. 
Pol.  gfba^  the  mouth. 

The  quotation  from  Milton  shows  the 
natural  transition  from  the  notion  of  talk- 
in|f  without  meaning  to  that  of  mockery, 
with  which  the  idea  of  delusion  and  lying 
is  closely  connected.  Du.  gabberen,  to 
joke,  to  trifle. — Kil.  ON.  geaba^  It.  gab- 
tantf  Fr.  gaUr^  OB.  gak^  to  mock^  OMat, 
lie. 

Oabel.— Qavel. — dale.  Gabel,  a  rent, 
custom,  or  daty« — ^B.  It.  gabella^  a  cus- 
tom or  imposition  on  goods  ;  Fr.  gabelU^ 
any  kind  of  impost,  but  especially  applied 
to  the  duty  on  salt.  as.  gafol^  g^f^^t  tax, 
tribate,  rent  Mid.  Lat  gabulum^  gablum, 
^/7«/j/w, rent, tax.  'Oxford.  Ha^curbsred- 
debat  pro  theolonio  et  gablo  regi,  &c.' — 
Doomsday  in  Due.  *  Villam— et  totum 
gaulum  ejusdem  villae.' — Charta  Philippi 
Com.  Flandr.,  A.D.  1176.  The  ^aveiier  \x\ 
the  forest  of  Dean  is  the  ofhcer  whose 
bosiness  is  to  collect  themining  dues.  Tbe 
primar>-  sense  is  doubtless  rent  paid  for 
the  tenure  of  land.  Gael,  gabh^  take,  re- 
ceive, seize,  hold,  whence  gabhail^  seizing, 
taking,  a  lease,  a  tenure.— Armstrong, 
w.  gafael,  a  hold,  gripe,  grasp.  As  the 
Gael,  bh  is  often  siknt,  gabkaii  becomes 


gale,  still  used  for  the  taking  of  a  mine  in 
the  West  of  England.  To  ^aU  a  mine,' 
to  acquire  the  right  of  working  it — Hal. ; 
and  gait  is  the  common  word  in  Ireland 
for  a  payment  of  rent,  or  for  the  rept  dne 
at  a  certain  term. 

Oabevdlno.  A  shepherd^  ooane  frodc 
or  coat. — B.  Yx .  galvardine^  galleverdinc 
(Pat.  de  Champ.),  It  gavardmOf  Sp. 
gahardina. 

Gabion.  A  large  basket  used  in  fmll- 
fication.  It.  gabbia,  a  cage  ;  ga6b$gm,A 
great  cage  or  gabion.    See  GaoL 

CWUo.  GiHh.  gibia,  a  pinnacle ;  GIKk 
gibili^  g^Uii  front,  head,  top  ;  g.  giebcl^ 
the  ridge  or  pointed  end  of  a  house  ;  ON. 
gajl^  the  sharp  end  of  a  thing,  as  the  prow 
and  poop  of  a  boat,  gable  m  a  homei— 
Gudm.    Da.  gai'l,  gable. 

Ihe  origin  is  probably  preserved  in 
Gael,  goby  a  beal^  whence  Wdsct,  ^tbagk^ 
sharp-pointed ;  PoL  i&M,  a  !>fflir,rfiw»^ 
to  peck. 

Qaby.  A  simpleton,  one  who  gapes 
and  ttaves  with  wonder.  Da.  gabe^  to 
gape,  gabe  paa^  to  stare  at.  N.  gapcL,  to 
gape,  to  stare,  rat/,  a  simpleton.  So  Fr. 
badaultf  a  fool,  dolt,  ass,  firom  the  old 
form  MSmr,  to  gape,  to  stare.  Bret. 
genoity  the  mouth  ;  genaoui,  to  open  the 
mouth  like  an  idiot,  to  behave  like  a  foot 
£.  diaL  to  gauvtt  to  stare ;  gauvy^  a 
dunce;  ggun/isPMf  a  young  tmipleton; 
gauPf  to  gape  or  stuc^  P«9^f  ^  simplo 
ton.— HaL  ' 

CkML-Ooad.— Oadfly.— To  CM 
Gadf  a  rod  for  fishing  or  measuring,  pole, 
tall  slender  person. — Hal.  *A  gadde  or 
whip.' — Baret's  Alv.  Goad^  an  ell  English. 
— B.  Goth,  gtmd^  OHa  gart^  itinnhis ; 
gardea,  a  rod,  aoeptro;  gnhm^  viigis» 
flagelhs. — Gra& 
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The  loss  of  the  r  in  gad  and  goad 
(which  differ  ool^  hi  the  more  or  less 

broad  pronunciation  of  the  vowel)  con- 
ceals tne  fundamental  identity  of  the 
word  with  G.  gt:rU  and  E.  vard.  The 
primitive  meaning  is  a  rod  or  switch, 
probably  from  the  sound  of  a  blow  with 
such  an  implement.  See  Gird.  Then, 
as  a  cut  wim  a  flexible  rod,  or  prick  witili 
a  pointed  one,  arc  equally  efficient  in 
urging  an  animal  forwards,  the  name  is 
extended  to  the  implement  used  for  either 
purpose,  and  a  ^oad  is  the  pointed  rod 
used  in  driving  bullocks.  A  further  step 
in  abstraction  gives  N.  gadd^  a  prick,  or 
diarp  point,  Da.  dial  giuUf  a  prickle, 
thorn  of  a  tree,  sting  of  an  insect  Hence 
E.  ^77//^,  the  tly  ihxi  goads  or  stings  the 
cattle,  and  thence  agam  the  verb  to  gad, 
0to  go  restlessly  about,  as  catUe  flying 
fran  the  attack  of  the  gadfly. 

A  fierce  load  businf  breeae,  their  iting»  dnw 
Aaddrivs  dM  OBtfle/KdSiAv  tfuoogh  the  wood. 

Dr>dcn . 

So  from  It  astlo,  assi/lo,Si  gadfly,  a  goad, 
auUttTt  to  be  bitten  inth  a  horsefly,  to 
leap  and  skip  as  an  ox  or  a  horse  bitten 
by  flies,  to  be  wild  or  raging. — FL 

CM— ^ta^Hflc  These  tenns  and  thehr 
equivalents  in  the  related  languages  are 
applied  to  different  kinds  of  hooked  or 
forked  mstruments,  which  are  classed 
under  a  common  name  from  their  apti- 
tude in  seizing  or  holding  fast.  The 
origin  is  preserved  in  Gael-  ga^A,  take, 
seise,  whence  gabhiachy  toxkSi ;  gobhar, 
a  fork,  a  prop  ;  Ir.  gobhlog,  a  hay  fork, 
a  forked  support  for  a  house.  W.  gajtul, 
a  hdd,  gripe,  grasp ;  gafl,  a  fork ;  ga/lachy 
a  fork,  a  lance.  Lang,  ga/a,  to  take,  to 
seize  ;  ga/^  gain,  profit,  also  a  hook.  Sp. 

f'a/ar,  to  hook ;  ga/a,  the  gaj^£  or  hooked 
ever  by  which  a  crossbow  was  drawn  up, 
hooks  for  lowering  casks.  Dan.  gaffel, 
a  fork,  and  nautically  the^4{^  or  prop 
used  hi  extendhig  the  upper  comer  0^  a 
foreand-aft  sail,  originally  doubtless  pro- 
vided with  a  fork  at  the  lower  end,  with 
which  it  embraced  and  slid  on  the  mast. 
Gafflty  a  dung-fork. — Hal.  G.  gabel,  a 
fort  ;  Jleisch-gabely  a  flesh-fork,  flesh- 
hook  j^o^//*  der  wdnrebtn^  the  ten- 
drils 01  rines  by  which  they  lay  hold  of 
the  support ;  gabel-ankery  a  cramp-iron 
in  arcnitecture.  Lith.  kabe,  kabele,  a 
hook  ;  kablySf  a  book,  snag,  crooked 
fbtfc. 

^Oaflbr. — Oammer.  A  designation  of 
elderly  people  in  humble  life.  From 
grandfaihtr^  gremdmotkir,  cat  down  hi 


the  W.  of  £.  \o gramfer^ gramnur . — Jen- 
tthigs.  The  Fns.  has  fier  for  father.— 
Outzen.    Fin.  fari  (from  the  Norse), 

father,  grandfather,  venerable  old  man. 
N .  vtoir,  mor,  moiy  mother ;  gummor, 
gumtmr,  gumma,  grandmother. 

Gag.  The  inarticulate  noises  made  by 
one  endeavouring  to  speak,  while  suf- 
fering hnpediments  eMser  fioni  the  im- 
perfection  of  his  own  organs  or  from 
external  violence,  are  represented  by  the 
syllables  gag,  gag,  Swiss  gaggen^  gagsen^ 
to  stutter,  speak  in  an  incoSennt  man- 
ner ;  Bret,  gagt'i,  gagou/a,  to  stutter,  gab- 
ble i  Ga^gagach^  stuttering.  £.  gag  is 
tocanseonetomucehuutiadate  guttural 
noises,  either  by  stopping  the  mouth  or 
external  pressure.  Gaggyn,  to  strcyne 
by  the  throte,  suffoco. — Pr.  Pm.  Banff. 
glag^  glaggt-r,  to  make  a  noise  in  the 
throat  as  if  choking. 

Gage.  Gr-^flF**,  a  pledge.  See  Wage. 

Oa^-toolh.  A  projecting  tooth.— HaL 
ON.  g(igr,  prominent    See  Goggle. 

Gaii-clear.  —  Gyle-tub.  Gail-dear, 
gail'/at,  a  wort-tub ;  ^ile  (of  ale  or  beer), 
a  brewing. — B.  6^^//-^4,  a  vend  use^ 
in  brewing  ;  gyle-tub,  the  vessel  in  which 
the  ale  is  worked.  N.  gil,  ale  in  a  state 
of  fermentation ;  gil-kar,  gU-^aa,  the  ttib 
in  which  the  wort  ferments.  Vi\x. ghijleu, 
to  boil,  to  effervesce  ;  gyl,  g^l-bier,  beer 
in  which  the  fermentation  is  going  on. 
T  bier  tUud  Ufigijl^  the  beerfermenta. 
— Halma. 

Gain.  i.  It  guadagnare,  to  gain  ; 
Vrow.  gtt4U{mk,gamiHh,gaatth,  gain,  pro- 
fit ;  OFr.  gaagiier,  Fr.  gagner,  to  gain. 

The  primary  meaning  of  the  word 
seems  to  be  labour,  from  whence  to  the 
idea  of  gain  the  transition  is  obvious,  in 
accordance  with  the  primeval  warning, 
In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  thou  shalt  gain 
thy  bread.  OFr.  gaagner,  to  till  the 
ground,  labour  in  one's  calling. — Roque- 
fort. Gatgneur,  a  husbandman,  labourer, 
->  Cot  In  the  same  way  N.  vitma,  to 
labour,  and  also  to  win  or  gain.  Walach. 
loucni,  to  work,  do,  complete;  loucrou^ 
labour,  work,  thing  ;  Lat.  lucrum,  gain. 

The  ultimate  origin  of  the  word  is  to 
be  found  in  the  biblical  metaphor  by 
which  children  are  compared  to  branches. 
Gael  gas,  a  bough,  a  young  boy  ;  gasan, 
a  little  branch,  young  man.  Then,  as  in 
the  case  of  Lat.  puer,  wc  pass  from  the 
sense  of  boy  to  that  of  servant  \i.gwaSf 
gwasatt,  a  youth,  a  Servant,  gwasoMm 
aeth,  service  ;  Bret  gwa2,  a  man,  vassal, 
servant ;  Yxw,  guazan,  a  wzs&aX,  guasa^i- 
dor,  a  cultivator. 
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A  singular  i^eement  is  seen  between 
fhe  Prov.  forms  tnd  Turic  g(tzaHj\  kazanj\ 
gain,  profit,  earnings;  gazanmek^  kazan- 
inel\  to  gain,  to  earn.  The  puzzle  is  aug- 
mented by  the  ON.  gcjj;fi,  gain,  oro^t, 
victory  ;  ai  gagnOy  gagnaz^  to  proot,  to 
avail,  which  must  be  traced  to  a  totally 
different  origin  from  Fr.  gagtier^  notwith- 
standing tM  striking  identity  both  in 
form  and  meaning. 

Gkdn.  2.  Gain  (in  composition)  is  G. 
&g^n,  against,  ON.  f^ftt^  gagn^  against, 
through  ;  in  composition,  thoroughly,  as 
well  as  opposite,  opposed  to  ;  \)ax\.  gicn^ 
Sw.  gitiy  gain,  in  return  ;  Bret,  gin^  oppo- 
site ;  ann  tn  gin,  the  opposite  side  ;  gin- 
mtcM-giftf  directly  opponte^  ciphining  the 
reduplicate  fonn  ot  G.  £ii(gim,  "^'ff^  ^ 
gain. 

The  sense  of  opposite  readily  ndts  hito 
that  of  direct,  immediate,  as  the  ol)j[ect 

opposite  is  that  with  which  we  are  in  im- 
mediate contact.  Hence  Sw.  gefi^  gin^ 
direct,  short ;  gmasU  luagcn,  the  shortest 
way,  E.  dial,  the  gaitifst  way.  Sw.  j^u-zias/, 
directly,  immediately  ;  gt»i  emo/,  gcpit 
6/werf  o\'er  against,  directly  opposite  ; 
genwdgy  Dan.  gienvei,  a  short  cut,  way 
leading  directly  through  any  intcr\'cning 
obstacle^  whence  may  be  eo^lained  the 
sense  of  dirough,  belonging  to  ON.  gagn^ 
ig^noMy  g^g*^i'>  Sw.  genoniy  &c. 

It  is  difficult  to  separate  the  fore- 
going from  Du.  ghene,  yon ;  gketuUr^ 
gkmoir^  yonder;  ginds,  out  there,  by 
which  the  attention  of  the  hearer  is  di- 
rected to  a  certain  object.  The  speaker 
pronounces  a  word  signifying  '  opposite,' 
before  your  eyes,'  while  he  mdicates  the 
object  intended  by  a  bodily  gesture.  AS. 
gean^geotty  gain  (in  composition),  again  ; 
^(T^mmI;  through,  over,  as  ftr  as,  beyond. 
Geond  to  tnam  stane,  up  to  the  stone. 
Hider  and  geond,  hither  and  thither. 
Geond  /eowertig  daga.  after  forty  days* 
From  gmndtm  jff,  m>m  beyond  sea. 
The  effect  of  the  syllabic  is  to  indi- 
cate a  position  in  time  or  space,  separated 
from  the  speaker  by  an  interval  of  forty 
days,  an  e3q>anse  of  sea,  &c. 

Chiin.  3.  Oainly.  Sc.  to  gone,  or 
gaiHy  to  belong  to,  to  last,  to  suffice ;  to 
be  fit  or  soitable. 

For  I  brought  as  much  white  monie 

As  gane  my  men  and  mc. — Border  Minstrelsy. 

The  coat  does  na  gane  him,  does  not  fit 
him.  A  ganand  price,  a  fit  or  becoming 
price.  Gain^  gam,  fit,  useful,  direct. — 
Jam.  Gain  applied  to  things,  is  conve- 
nient ;  to  persons,  active,  expert ;  to  a 
.way,  short— -Ray.  Gtdi^  in  like  senses 


is  out  of  use,  but  we  still  have  ungaitUy^ 
awkward,  mmandy. 

The  immediate  origin  is  ON.  con- 
venient, suitable,  ^^«i7,  properly  to  meet, 
then  to  answer,  to  fit,  to  suit.  N.  gjegnoj 
to  meet,  to  set  oneself  against,  turn  one 
back,  also  to  be  fitting  or  suitable.  Datia 
koHH  iAje  gj€gHa^  that  will  not  do,  will 
not  answer*— Aasen* 

Osit.   See  Gste. 

Gaiter.     Fr.  gmttn^  gnUns  Bret. 

gweltreHy  edtren, 

Onla— Begnlei  It  far  gala,  to  be 
!  merr}',  to  cat  and  drink  well ;  regalare^  to 
feast,  or  entertain  ;  vestirse  dt  gala^  to 
dress  fine  and  gay  ;  gala,  ornament, 
finery,  dress.  Sp.  dia  di  gala,  a  conct 
day,  holiday.  OFr.  gale,  good  cheer, 
jollity ;  gaUr^  to  lead  a  joyous  life. — 
Roquef.  \ 

Ine  origin  is  the  metaphor  by  which  a 
person  in  a  state  of  enjoyment  is  com- 
pared to  one  swimming  in  an  abundance 
of  good  tfaingsi  of  wliMli  he  can  take  at 
pleasure. 

I  bathed  still  in  tUii^  I  led  a  tadly  life. 

Gaaooigne. 

\jcmg  tfans  he  Hied,  Jitmbalng  In  sweet  delight 

BatUag  In  liquid  Joys  his  melted  sprite. 

Spenser,  lintain's  Ida. 

Copenhagen  is  represented  in  the  Danish 
papers  as  swimming  in  a  flood  of  dwi^hf.— 

Times,  Sept.  9,  1865. 

It.  guazMore.  to  wade,  dabble,  plash  ;  by 
met  to  biTish  in  good  cheer  ;  gmtMuUmn^ 
to  wallow  in  good  chear,  to  love  to  fiue 

daintily. — Fl. 

Now  It.  gala  signifies  a  bubble  (see 
Gall);  OMdarwagaMygalareygaJlegg^trey 

to  float  ;  galhggiare  nfl  giubilOy  as  Fr. 
nager  dans  la  joie,  to  give  oneself  up  to 

5>leasure.  So  also  dim.  galluxxOy  gai- 
'ozc(\  A  water  bubble,  galluzzarty  to  float 
as  a  bubble,  to  be  in  a  high  state  of  cn- 
jovment.  By  this  not  very  obvious  train 
of  thought,  gala,  a  bubble^  is  taken  as  the 
type  of  festivity  and  enjoyment 

Galaxy.  Gr.  yoXa  ydXarroc,  milk,  yn- 
Xd^iac  rvifXoc,  Lat.  galaxias,  the  milky 
way. 

Gale.  Sc.  galc-iuindy  gall~itnndy  a 
gale,  strong  wind. — Jam.  From  H.gaUtty 
angry,  mad,  raging.  Ein  galen  storm^ 
eitgale  ver^  a  fmious  stonn. 

The  original  figure  may  perhaps  be  be- 
witched, foul  weather  got  up  by  witch- 
craft, from  ON.  gala,  to  sing,  at  gala  gal' 
dra,  to  recite  cliarms  ;  galinn,  bewitched, 
beside  oneself,  mad.  Galdr^  charms, 
witchcraft,  is  a  derivative  from  the  same 

rooty  propoly  aigniQring  101%  as  shawii 
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in  hanagaldr^  cockcrow.   Hence  galdror 
kridf  storm  broaght  on  by  witchcraft. 
So  Oale.  To  cry,  make  an  outcry. 

Now  tdlith  forth  and  let  the  loinpooui  gaU. 

Chaucer. 

ON.  galih  to  sing,  to  dOW,  exhibits  the 
origin  of  Lat.  j^a/fus,  a  cock,  as  well  as  of 
Migkiingaie^  the  bird  that  sings  by  night. 
T&CL  kttfugaiy  cock-crow. 

Gall.  I.  AS.  geeUla^  from  the  yellow 
colour.  G.  galle^  gall ;  gelb,  yellow  ;  Pol. 
soL\  gall ;  zolty^  yellow  ;  toldi^  to  make 
yellow  ;  BohenLjf/iv/,  gall ;  ihUy^ySkm, 
Perhaps  however  the  derivation  may  run 
in  the  opposite  direction,  as  XjaX-fulvus^ 
yellow,  seems  derived  from  ySr/,  gau. 

Oall.  2.— Wind-gall.— Gall-nut.  n. 
gail-apfely  an  oak-apple,  the  light,  round, 
But-like  excrescence  produced  by  insects 
on  different  kinds  of  ool^  and  used  for 
Me,  or  in  dyeing. 

IL  gaia^  ^^*^'>  S^^^o^^%  gal^uzzay  an 
oak-gaU.  The  original  meaning  is  a 
bubble,  from  the  guggling  sound  of  boil- 
ing or  bubbling  water.  This  sound  is  re- 
presented in  Piedmontese  gogala,  as 
in  E,  by  gugg^s  gogaia^  the  bubbling  up 
of  boiling  water,  or  simply  a  water-bubble. 
— Zalli.  Vaiencian,  bull  d  galls,  it  boils 
in  bubbles. — Dozy.  Arab,  gold,  to  boil. 
Gael,  got'l,  to  boil ;  Sc.  gulur,  or  buller^ 
for  the  gurgling  sound  of  water  rushing 
throogli  a  oonmied'openittg,  belong-  to  the 
same  imitative  class.  The  It.  diminu- 
tives gallusza,  gallozza^  are  commonly 
used  in  the  sense  of  a  water-bubble,  but 
ikyt  simplelbrm  of  die  noon  Is  used  in  the 
same  sense  in  the  expression  andare  a 
geUoj  store  agala,  to  float  on  the  water. 

Toen,as  in  other  cases,  tHiere  a  bobUe 
is  taken  as  the  type  of  globular  form,  the 
designation  is  transferred  to  a  ball,  round 
lump,  and  especially  to  an  oak-gall,  from 
its  'singular  lightness,  floating  on  the 
water  like  a  bubble.  Pol.  (^aln,  s^n/mkay 
galka,  a  ball ;  gaika  muszkatalowaf  a 
nutmeg  ;  gaUa^  a  gall-nut ;  Bohem. 
halka,  a  knob,  duboiva  /itjlka,  an  oak-gall 
{dubowa,  oak) ;  Lith.  galwa,  head,  boll 
m  flax,  &c.,  the  dim.  m.  which,  galwuze, 
is  nesuiy  identical  with  It.  gaihiMMa. 
Russ.  galushkdy  a  dumpling,  lump  of 
meal  ;  Walach.  ^a/Xa,  a  gland,  kernel  in 
the  throat.  Sp.  gallOy  (^alla^  oak-gall, 
gland  in  the  throat,  windPgaU,  or  dMtic 
tumour  in  a  horse's  leg. 

OnU.  3.  To  gaU.  to  make  a  sore 
place,  to  rub  off  the  skin.  Ff«^Hflkr,  to 
gall,  fret,  itch,  also  to  rub,  scratch  where 
it  itcheth  ;  galU.  an  itching  of  the  skin, 
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scab.  In  w.  gwall,  on.  galli,  the  word 
has  ue  more  general  sense  of  a  fault  or 
imperfection  ;  calladr,  having  some  fiiult ; 
Sw.  galen,  faulty,  bad,  wrong.  RiUt  elhr 
galet,  right  or  wrong.  Dan.  gcU^  wrong, 
ill,  and  provincially  sm  Mm  fyder gal^ 
my  foot  is  galled  or  sore.  E.  dial.  gcUl,  a 
fault  or  imperfection,  spring,  or  wet  place 
in  a  fidd,  bare  place  in  a  crop,  a  sore 
place. — Hal. 

As  under  Bale  we  ventured  the  sug- 
gestion that  a  boil  or  botch  (ON.  bola^  a 
bubble  blister,  boil)  was  taken  as  th^ 
type  of^  bodily  illness,  and  thence  of  suf- 
fering and  evil  in  general,  so  the  possi* 
biUty  of  a  like  origin  for  in  the  sense 
of  evil  may  be  supported  by  the  Piedm. 
gogalaj  a  bubble,  gogala^  gola,  a  bump 
raised  by  a  blow,  oftox  confounded  \\  iih 
a  boil  or  blain. 

Gallant.  This  word  is  used  mainly  in- 
two  senses,  1st,  with  the  accent  on  the 
first  syllable^  showy  in  dress,  spirited,- 
brave  in  action,  and  2nd,  with  the  accent 
on  the  second  syllable,  attentive  to  wo- 
men. They  may  perhaps  have  different 
origins. 

The  first  of  these  senses  is  undoubtedly 
from  \Lgalatw.  quaint  and  gay  in  clothes, 
brave  and  gallant  in  new  ftshkms  and 
bravery;  galante,  brave,  handsome, 
quaint,  comely,  gallant  to  the  sight — Fh 
GailaimtjVt.  mannesh  in  appareL-^Palqpr. 
in  Way.  The  origin  is  gala,  a  state  of 
festivity  or  epjoyment,  of  which  the  deriv- 
ative FalanotwoxxXd  naturally  be  applied 
as  well  to  thogayness  of  apparel  as  to  the 
high  spirits  characteristic  of  f-  stivity. 
It  will  be  observed  that  brave  was  for- 
merly used  in  the  sense  of  handsomeness 
of  dress,  though  now, like ^v/Ztfrn^ applied 
to  spirited  action. 

As  a  person  courting  a  woman  is  natur- 
ally attentive  to  dress,  the  second  of  the 
senses  above  mentioned  may  be  an  inci- 
dental application  of  the  hrst.  Sp.gaMn, 
gay,  neat,  well-dressed,  lively,  courtly, 
especially  with  respect  to  ladies,  a  gen- 
tleman in  full  dress,  courtier,  lover,  wooer. 
It  is  possible  however  that  the  double 
form  of  the  It.  galdno  and  galanU  may 
arise  from  confusion  of  a  different  word, 
the  equivalent  of  Sc.  callan^  caHant^  a 
yoodi. 

And  eik  ane  hundrefh  follow  is  rcdy  boun 
Of  y<3»Si^gaHamdis  with  piupure  crestis  rede, 
Thsie  gBda  gen  Bud»  gntlaiWg  eveiy  stede. 

D.  V. 

Gael,  t^allan,  a  branch,  a  youth,  tall  or 
.V  .vw^vw^. ,  ^  ...w....^  V.  .  handsome  young  man.    Pol.  gal^t  ^^S* 

dryjcabortciiil.— CM.  \X.gtU9^WK0^\gMat  Sp.  gajo,  a  branch,  shoot.  Th» 

•  It  " 
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designation  of  a  youth  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple from  comparison  to  ftbrmdi  is  also 

seen  in  Gael.  ^'C<?'^  a  branch  or  iw\g,  a 
youn^  man  *  <>as,  a  stall^  bough,  boy. 
See  Gain. 

OaHmj,  The  ordinary  e.  sense  of  a 

balcony  or  upper  stage  within  an  apart- 
ment, a  place  where  the  occupier  is  de- 
fended by  nils  from  falling,  seems  the 
original  one.  Lang.  j^d/anV,  the  rails  of 
a  staircase,  balustrade  or  parapet,  terrace 
before  a  house.  As  access  to  the  difler- 
cnt  apartments  of  a  house  was  commonly 
given  by  a  passage  thus  constructed,  the 
term  was  transferred  to  any  passage  or 
long  apartment. 

Sw.  galler^  lattice,  balustrade  ;  galler- 
Jhnstr^  a  lattice  window,  jalousie  blind. 
Possibly  from  an  equivalent  of  GaeL 
gallan^  Ptg.  galho,  a  branch,  rod,  shoot. 

GhELlley.  on.  galieydn,  OSw.  gaUida^ 
galeja^  Mid.Lat.  galeida^  galea^n.  gal- 
lira^  a  galley;  galUone^  a  galleon  or 
great  galley  ;  galleotU^  a  handsome  big 
galley—  FL,  a  gallioL 

Guleys  are  explafaied  by  William  of 
Tyre  naves  rostratcr,  and  Dan.  gallion 
is  the  beak  of  a  ship.  lath.  g(ila%  end, 
point,  tip. 

Galliard.— Ooliard.  Fr.  gaUlurd, 
lusty,  frolick,  jocund,  gamesome,  also 
rash,  or  somewhat  indiscreet  by  too  much 
jollity. — Cot.  The  primary  type  of  joOity 
is  eating  and  drinking,  an  idea  expressed 
in  caricature  by  a  representation  of  the 
sound  of  liquor  pouring  down  die  throat 
Swiss  gudeln^  guddtln^  q^odcln,  to  shake 
liquids  in  a  vessel  ;  (^uJi  In,  gudern,  gtit- 
Uln^gutziln^  to  guggle  or  pour  out  of  a 
narnnr-necked  vessel  with  a  gurgling 
noise.  Hence  Yr.  godailler,  Ix.  goszavi- 
gliare^  to  guzzle,  tipple,  to  make  good 
cheer.  In  the  same  way  from  die  same 
sound,  as  represented  by  Picdm.  goga/ti, 
bubble,  boiling  of  water,  E.  guggle^  is  pro- 
duced Swiss  guggeln,  to  tipple  ;  frdlich 
Hfd  gogei—Hsins  Sachs  ;  rr,  gogaUU^ 
merrymaking,  frolic  ;  faire  gogailie,  to 
make  merrv,  to  drink  merrily.  From  the 
former  luw  of  this  word  is  lormed^^^^rj, 

{'ollity  ;  itre  en  ses  gopteSy  to  be  frolick, 
usty,  in  a  merry  mood  igogjMr^gogjaytr, 
to  make  good  cheer,  tan  ms  pwasure ; 
whUe  the  latter  half  seems  to  give  rise  to 
the  term  gat7/ard,  one  making  merry,  en- 
joying himself,  a  good  feUow. 

The  word  is  closely  allied  in  form  and 
meaning  with  the  OE.  go/iart/,  a  loose 
companion,  from  Fr.  goulard^  goliard^  a 
gully-gut,  greedy  fe^dwr— Cot. ;  booflbn, 
gtonton,  maavaia  anjet ;  gtutardbt^  mil* 


GALLON 

lerie,  plaisanterie — Roquef.  ;  goulu,  glut- 
tonous ;  gouUey  a  mouthful ;  Lat  gfUa^ 

the  throat,  gluttony  ;  gulo,  a  glutton  ;  all 
originally  from  the  sound  of  liquid  pour- 
ing down  the  throat  See  Gala,  -where 
the  idea  of  merry-making  is  deduced  from 
the  same  ladical  image  by  a  differeat 
figure. 

QalHgaaWfiSL  Fir.  <^nfgf«er^,  Greek  j 

chausses  h  la  Garguesyue,  grcgs  or  gallo- 
gaskins  ;  greguesgues,  slops,  gregs,  gallo- 
gascoines,  venitians  ;  gregueSf  wide  slops, 
gallogascoins,  great  Gascon  or  Spanish 
hose. — Cot.  Tne  reference  to  Gascon  is 
a  piece  of  mistaken  etprmology.  The 
word  is  simply  a  corruptioa  of  GngmtP^ 
gues,  Grecians.  Groguesqu^  gaigucaqu^ 
galfuesque,  galligaskes. 

waUiBftinky.  Fr.  galHmafrit^  a 
hodge-po4gev  dish  made  of  remnants 
chopped  up.  Probably  lengthened  out 
from  a  form  like  glamajric^  or  glam/n^t-^ 
representing  a  confused  sound,  analo- 
gous to  Sc.  clatnjamfry,  nonsensical  talk, 
trumpery,  tag-rag-and-bobtaiL  GaeL 
glam,  bawl,  cry  out ;  gUxmainmM^  con- 
tinued babbling,  making  a  noise  ;  ciarn^ 
ras,  clamhraSy  brawling. 

Gallinaceous.    Lat.  gallind,  a  hen. 

Gallipot.  —  Galley-tilo.  Du.  glev-, 
clay ;  i:^0''P<^^t  earthen  pot,  vessel  of 
earthenware,  galli-pot.  So  galUy-tiU,  an 
earthenware  me. 

About  the  yi  ar  1570.  I.  Andries  and  I.  J.in- 
soa,  potters,  came  from  Antwerp  and  settled  m 
Norwich,  where  they  followed  their  trade,  makme 
galUy-tiUtvA  spothscsries  vmmIs  [fsU^oisJ 
—Stow. 

OnllOB.  Fr.  jalle,  jaille,  jale,  j'aUe,  an 
earthen  jar,  bowl,  tub.  This  must  have 
been  pronounced  in  some  dialects  gait, 
the  hard  and  soft  g  frequently  inter- 
dianging,  as  xngaUt  and/«U^  a  pebU^ 
C^ambe  and  jarwe,  a  leg,  E.  garden,  •nd 
Fr.  jardint  &C.  The  evidence  of  such  a 
change  m  the  present  instance  is  left  in 
galot,  a  pitcher—H^art ;  OFr.  ^alon,  a 
gallon  ;  gnloie,  identical  with  laiau^  a 
measure  of  wine,  a  soe,  a  tub. — Cot 
Gallon  is  also  written  Jalon  in  Fleta, 
'Pondus  octo  librarum  frumenti  facit 
mensuram  jalonis^  et  8  jaionata  fnunenti 
fiiciunt  bosseOnm.'— Due.  The  orainal 
sense  of  the  simple  word  seems  to  nave 
been  a  bowl ;  jaie  cervoise^  a  bowl  of 
ale  ;  and  we  learn  from  Carpentier  tihat 
it  was  also  applied  to  a  solid  lx)wl  or  ball. 
•  Le  jeu  de  boules  que  Ton  nomme  (en 
Boulenois)  le  jeu  de  a. D.  1453. 

If  then  we  were  formerly  right  in  tracing 
Mafor  MftoM^abnbblc^  it  ia  pro- 
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bablc  that  jale  or  ralf,  a  bowl,  must  be 
identified  with  Pol  gain,  galluu  a  ball. 
It  gala^  a  bubble,  an  oak-galL  See  Gall, 
Gab..  The  Fr.  gaL  gaiety  or  ialet^  a  peb- 
ble, a  little  round  sxone^  gale t,  a  cake  (a 
round  lump  of  dough),  are  other  appUca- 
tions  of  the  same  root 

Galloon.  We  have,  under  Gala,  traced 
the  process  by  which  that  word  came  to 
signify  festivity.  Hence  it  was  in  It. 
transferred  to  the  ornaments  of  a  festive 
occasion,  such  puffs,  knots,  or  roses  of 
I  iw  n  or  tiffany,  or  ribbons,  as  women 
wear  on  their  heads  and  breasts — 
Florio  ;  *  now-a-days  used,'  he  adds, 
*  for  all  manner  of  gallantness  or  ^arish- 
ness  in  ornaments  and  appard  ttiat  is 
fiur  to  look  on  and  yet  not  costly.'  In 
French  the  derivatives  galon^  galant  are 
used  in  the  same  sense.  GMonner  les 
cheveux,  tt>  the  hair,  to  ornament  it 
with  lace  or  ribbons  ;  galender^  omer, 
couronner. — Pat.  de  C^mp.  Ribbons 
used  to  ornament  tiie  liair  or  dress  were 
called  galon,  or  galant s — Trcvoux .  At  a 
later  period  the  term  was  appropriated  to 
gold  or  silver  lace,  the  most  showy  mate- 
lial  of  wMch  snch  onuunents  were  made, 
and  hence  E.  galloon . 

Gallop,  fr.  gallopper;  Fland.  wa- 
lappe^  vlUghrwaloppe,  a  gallop. — IQL  E, 
dial  wallop,  gallop.  The  name  is  taken 
from  the  sound  made  by  a  horse  gallop- 
ing compared  to  the  n/o/Zc^//^  or  boiling 
of  a  pot.  So  natural  is  ue  Comparison 
that  it  is  taken  in  the  converse  order  to 
express  a  complete  state  of  ebullition, 
when  the  hnbbtes  are  thrown  np  in  rapid 
succession  and  the  pot  is  said  to  boil  a 
gallop.  '  Rien  que  de  Tentendre  galoper 
dans  le  podle  on  comprenait  qu'il  gelait 
a  picrrc.' — Le  Blocus 

To  Gallow.— Gaily.  To  terrify,  as. 
agalwan^  agallan.  Tha  wearth  ic  agel- 
wd  and  swithe  afsered.  Then  was  I 
terrified  and  soreafearcd.  — Boethius. 

Gallows.  Goth.  galgOf  on.  galgt\ 
OOG.galgOy  cross,  execution-tree,  gsulows. 
As  the  earliest  gallows  would  be  the 
htanch  of  a  tree  the  word  has  been  con- 
nected with  PoL  gal(^y  Boh.  haluSflJl^sy, 
gaily ^  GaeL  gallan^  a  branch.  So  in  ue 
Salic  law,  ad  ramum  incrocare,  to  hang ; 
ramatuSf  hanged.  Pol.  Na  galezi  zlc^- 
zicja !  to  die  (bough)  gallows  with  the 
thief  !  We  have  the  same  expression  in 
the  Kentish  proverb,  The  father  to  the 
bough,  the  son  to  the  plough. 

Another  origin  of  the  word  may  be 
suggested  in  the  Russ.  glagol,  the  letter 
r  (so  called  from  being  the  first  letter  of 


glagol,  a  word),  and  from  the  form  of  tlie 
letter,  a  gibbet  or  crane. 

Braces  are  in  some  parts  of  England 
called  gallawSf  as  in  g.  (Fallcrslcben) 
hdngt'ls,  as  the  implement  by  which  the 
trowsers  hang. 

Galosh. — Oalage.  Originally  a  wooden 
sole  fastened  by  a  strap  to  the  foot.  Solca, 
a  shoe  called  Zi  geUage  or  paten,  which 
hath  nothing  on  the  fete  but  only  la- 
chettes. — Elvot  in  Way.  Galach^y  ga" 
legge,  galoclu,  undcrsolynge  of  mannys 
fote,  crepita. — Pr.  Pm.  A  corruption  of 
E.  clog  C^loCf  a  log — Pat.  de  Champ.),  or 
the  equivalent  Fr.  claque,  a  kind  of  clog 
or  patten  worn  in  wet  and  dirt  (Gattel), 
the  prommdation  being  softened  by  the 
insertion  of  an  a  between  the  g  and  /,  as 
vci  galley-pot,  irom  gley-pot,  and  in  other 
cases.  In  the  same  way  from  G.  klots,  a 
\ogj,  *  chcztHf  calol3ckim,\ti  fuss-solchen 
qui  induuntur  in  hyeme  (Mod.G.  klot::- 
schuh)t  crepida.  — Diet  Supp.  The  Mid. 
Lat.  ealopidktm  seems  formed  in  the 
same  way  from  Du.  klopper,  a  clc^^',  w  ith 
a  blundering  introduction  of  the  Gr.  pody 
foot.  Calopodium.  holz-schuoch,  klompe. 
CalopifieXy  holz-scnumacher. — Dicf.  Suppi 

Gamashes. — Gambadoes.  From  w. 
gar,  the  shank,  is  Lang*  garamacko,  a 
legging,  and  thence  (rather  than  from  It 
gamba,  the  lej^,  It.  gamascie  (for  gramot* 
cie,  as  Sc.  gramashes — Jam  ),  Fr.  ga- 
maches,  E.  gamashes.  spatterdaslies.  I  he 
corruption  to  gambagu  probably  took 
effect  under  the  supposition  of  a  deriva- 
tion from  Yx.jambCf  \t,gan^e.  A  further 
corruption  converted  gamboges  into  gant- 
badoes. 

Gambison.  OFr.  gamboison,  gatttde^ 
soHy  wamdaiSf  a  wadded  coat  or  frock 
worn  tmder  a  coat  of  mail  or  sometimes 
alone,  as  armour  of  defence.  Armati  re- 
putabantur  qui  galeas  ferreas  in  capitibus 
nabebant  et  aui  mumAana,  id  est  tnnicam 
spissam  ex  lino  ct  stuppa  ct  veteribus 
pannis  consutam,  &c. — Chron.  de  Colmar 
m  Diet  Etym.  G.  wamms,  a  doublet 
Commonly  derived  from  OHG.  ivamba, 
the  wame  or  belly,  as  signifying  a  defence 
for  the  belly ;  but  this  explanation  is 
founded  on  too  narrow  a  meaning  of  the 
word,  which  was  applied  to  other  wadded 
structures  as  well  as  a  body-coat  K^- 
mond  des  Agiles  in  his  historjr  of  the 
siege  of  Jerusiuem  mentions  that  the  walls 
were  protected  against  the  machines  of 
the  besiegers  by  mattresses, '  culcitra  de 
gambasio}  In  a  bull  of  Innocent  IV.  the 
name  is  given  to  awadded  rug.  *  Abbates 
quoque  in  dormitorio  cum  aliis, super 
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wainbitios  jaccant.' — 'Tunicas  gambesa- 
ias  sive  ganUftsoneSy  *  Unc  sclle— ^^7w- 
doisiie* — Carp.  *  Cotes,  houppclandes 
gamboisUes,^ — Due. 

The  word  is  in  fact  a  simple  ndoption 
of  the  Gr.  /3a^3u«u>y  or  /Sa/i/Baxtvov,  a 
fcbric  staflfed  with  cotton,  die  Gr.  /3,  pro- 
nounced like  a  v,  beinpj  rendered  in  the 
"Western  languages  sometimes  by  b  and 
sometimes  by  w,  passing  into  g»  The 
latter  mode  of  writmg  gave  rise  to  wam- 
b<7si\i,  gambesOy  and  similar  forms,  while 
the  former  produced  It.  dambasina^  bam- 
badnay  any  bumbaste  in  stuff  or  cloth 
(i.  e.  any  stuff  wadded  with  Immbaste  or 
cotton). —  V\.  Now  botnbin'ftium^  like 
gamboisoHf  was  specially  applied  to  a 
wadded  jacket  '  iBomHeimium^  pourpoi  n 
vdaqueton, — pourpoinz  fait  de  coton.' — 
Gloss,  in  Carp.  '  Ab  hoc  nomine  quod 
est  butnbai  c  dicitur  butiihacinum,  quod  est 
gallice  pourpoinz.' — John  de  GarlandiA. 
It  should  be  observed  that  the  synon- 
ymous hacquetoH^  Fr.  auqu^toHf  hagu^ton, 
rro7.  aieoto,  is  named  m  Ihe^tame  way 
from  the  cotton  with  which  it  is  stuffed. 

Even  without  reference  to  the  ambigu- 
ous nature  of  the  Gr.  ^  an  initial  b  and 
/-often  interchange,  as  Fr.  htsart,  Prov. 
gitsart,  a  buzzard  ;  G.  bilfcrn  and  gclfcrn^ 
to  bellow  ;  Sp.  bazojia  and  gazojia^  oflal ; 
Sc.  buller  and  gutter^  to  make  a  bub- 
bling sound. 

Gamble. —Gambol.— Game.  It  is 
impossible  to  separate  these  words,  al- 
though^<nMA0/has  probaUycometlu-ough 
a  French  channd,  and  gamUt  from  a 

Saxdii  ancestry. 

1  lie  radical  image  is  that  of  a  sudden 
and  rapid  movement  to  and  fro,  jumping, 
springing;  then  the  state  of  excited 
spirits  which  spends  itself  in  muscular 
exertion,  and  is  witnessed  by  such  expres- 
sions as  G.  vor  freuden  hflj^KO,  I.  to  jump 
for  joy.  Thus  the  expression  for  jumping 
is  applied  to  Joy,  sport,  merrymaking, 
anMuement,  and  as  the  two  main  resources 
of  amusement  in  an  uncultivated  state  of 
society  .ire  the  pursuit  of  wild  animals, 
and  the  indulgence  of  the  passion  for 
gain,  aflbrded  by  the  staking  of  valuables 
on  concerted  issues  of  skill  or  hazard,  the 
name  of  sport  or  eame  is  emphatically 
given  to  tnese  two  idnds  of  pastime,  the 
term  game^  in  the  case  of  the  chase,  being 
accidentally  confined  to  the  object  of 
pursuit. 

The  root  kip,  gipjgib^  in  the  sense  of  a 

sudden  movement,  is  widely  spread,  w. 
ciPtysgiPf  a  sudden  snatch,  pull,  or  effort ; 
Gad.  4;^W|aquick  or  sudden  movement, 


snatch,  or  pull ;  E.  skiPy  a  sudden  jump, 

a  word  intimately  connected  With  the  idea 
of  sportfuincss  and  play. 

Then  all  thdr  gVnOamm  doHi  begin. 

And  then  t!icir  skiffs  nnd  then  thdrpl^; 

bo  fall^  their  satiness  all  away. 

Uaoertaia  Anthon  in  R. 

Again  we  have  E.  gib,  or  Jtb,  to  start 
suddenly  backwards  •  OFr.  rtj^i^cr,  to 
vrinoe  or  kick  ;  giber,  se  debattrc  dcs 
pieds  et  des  mains,  s'agiter,  lutter — 
Roquef.,  to  play— Pat.  de  Champ.  ;  d^gi- 
bicr,  agitare  se  festive,  oblectare  sc ; 
gibSt'r,  giboyer,  to  play  or  sport.  'Et 
quant  Ic  enfbs  fu  venuz  de  gibeier  et  de 
jouer.' — Due.  Then  as  hawking  was  for- 
merly the  sport  p;ir  excellence  of  gentle- 
men, the  term  was  chiefly  applied  to  that 
exercise,  and  the  modern  gibicr,  while  it 
has  ceased  to  signify  the  actual  pursuit, 
is  used,  as  e.  gam€^  to  designate  the  pro- 
duce of  the  chase. 

The  nasalisation  of  the  vowel  in  the 
modern  ref^mber^Xo  kick,  brings  us  nearer 
our  principal  nurk.  Lang,  ghimba,  to 
jump;  jhimbt'la^  to  tumble;  Da.  diaL 
gifn/>(\  to  rock,  to  swing.  Sw.  gi/frpa,  to 
rock  or  Dilch,lo  tilt  or  strike  up,  and  with 
the  nasaX  Dnn.  guwtpa^  tkttmpe,  to  jog,  to 
jolt,  ^mss  gampcn,  to  rock,  to  see-saw  ; 
gampirosSy  a  rocking-liorse  ;  gamp-bi  un- 
nen,  a  draw-well  ;  ^amp/en,  to  shake  or 
joggle ;  gumpen,  to  jump.  Bav.  gampen^ 
guwpen,  to  jump,  hop,  sport.  *  Mit 
Wn  wampm  is  net  gw^gampen*  It  is 
hard  to  ht  merry  widi  an  empty  belly. 
GSnul,  mirth,  sport,  enjoyment ;  gdm- 
liche  leute,  gumpeliite,  persons  divcning 
themselves  or  others,  gamblers,  players. 
*  Die  gumpetUUy  gyger  und  tamourer 
players,  fiddlers,  and  tabourcrs.  *  Lotcr 
MudigumpelliiU:* — idlepacks  and  merry- 
makm. — Schm.  Swiss  gamttul,  merry- 
makings ooity  ei^oyment ;  gammeln,  to 
make  mcrr\',  sport,  romp ;  gammUr, 
merrymakers.  The  Swiss  and  Bav.  forms 
are  obviously  identical  with  E.  gamblers, 
property  menymaken,  Iwt  naedin  a  bad 
sense. 

The  simple  form  garni  Is  found  in 
OFris.  in  the  tenie  «  joy.   'Alsa  dede 

God  use  hera  en  a  grata  gama:* — thus 
God  our  Lord  did  us  a  great  joy. — Richt- 
hofen.  AS.gamaH,  merrymaking,  sport 
Sw.  gamman,  joy. 

The  Fr.  gambiller^  to  leap,  dance,  limp 
— Roquef.,  is  essentially  the  same  word 
with  E.  gamble,  but  used  in  the  orieinal 
instead  of  the  figurative  sense.  It  is 
always  supposed,  very  naturally,  to  be 
derived  from  It.  gamba^  Fr.  jambe^  the 
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leg,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  di- 
lect  relation  between  the  two,  but  the 
COOBCCtion  through  the  Lang,  jhitnbela, 
to  tumble,  ghimba^  to  jump,  with  Fr.  re- 
gimder^  regibtTy  to  kick,  ana  B.^'^^,  shows 
that  the  derivation  mutt  lie  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  In  the  same  way  from  Fr. 
gW*^t  to  jump,  skip,  E.yi^  (a  closely- 
amed  root  with  tlie  foregomg  JUi)^  is 
formed  gigue^  thigh  ;  from  gigO' 

ter,  to  shake  one's  legs,  jump  about— 
lioycr,  gigotf  a  leg  of  mutton. 

Even  It  giatAgta  (Fr.  gambade^  OE* 
gambaud,  gambauhij  gamdoldy  gambcf)  is 
probably  direct  from  an  equivalent  of  the 
Bav.  gampeHf  to  jump,  and  not  from 
gumta,  GamMe^  a  ^unbol,  yew-game, 
tumbling  trick. — Cot 

Gkunmon.  i.  A  vulgar  exclamation 
sinufying  nonsense  !  you  are  joking ! 
ODviously  identical  wioi  Dan.  gwHMtn^ 
tgtati  ;  and  singularly  enough  the  word  is 
used  intcrjectionally  in  Fris.  precisely  as 
in  L,,  although  not  preserved  in  the  for- 
mer language  in  the  sense  of  qwrt 
Gammen  /  interjection  of  contempt — 
Epkema.  See  Gamble.  It  gamba!  is 
also  used  for  tosh  !  pish  !  in  mockery,  to 
signify  that  one  is  very  f  ir  from  the  mark 
in  what  he  is  saying. — Fl. 

a.  It  gamba y  a  leg ;  gambone^  any  great 
kff,  thigli,  giget,  gammon  or  pesUe,  viz. 
of  a  b(»st. — FL  tx.  jamborty  a  gammon 
—Cot  ;  a  ham  or  thigh  of  cured  pork. 

The  It.  gamba  is  commonly  derived 
from  w..  Gad.  mw,  It  ghembo^  crooked, 
Fr.  gambir^  to  crook ;  but  crookedness 
docs  not  seem  a  likely  characteristic 
from  whence  to  take  the  designation  of  a 
Umb  like  the  leg.  It  would  rather  be 
named  from  its  most  energetic  action, 
jumping  or  springing  ;  Bav.  gampetiy 
gumpeny  to  jump  or  spring. — Schnt  See 
GamboL 

Gamut. — Oamma.  Fr.  rammt-,  the 
musical  scale. '  Said  to  be  derived  from 
gamma,  \he  Greek  name  of  the  letter  G, 
used  in  denoting  the  notes  of  tfie  scale, 
but  the  accounts  of  the  reason  why  this 
letter  was  adopted  for  the  purpose  are 
conAited  mid  comiadictory,  and  why  the 
Greek  name  should  have  been  osed  at  all 
is  not  explained. 

The  real  origin  is  in  all  projMibilitv  the 
Fr.  game  or  gammiy  a  oiime  of  bdls, 
whidi  would  SUpi^  die  most  familiar 
example  of  the  musical  scale,  *  1  chyme 
as  a  chyme  doth  at  a  certayne  houre.  Je 
yui«»giiyr/--Palsgr.  Theaddi^Mft 
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use  of  that  syllable  to  mark  the  first  note 
of  the  scale. 

The  ultimate  origin  is  the  representa- 
tion of  a  clanging  sound  by  the  syllable 
glam,  gamy  or  the  like.  n.  glam,  clang  ; 
giamhul,  window  in  a  belfry  to  allow  the 
sound  to  spread  ;  It.  gdume,  ilie  shrill- 
sounding  note  of  a  huntsman — Fl.  ; 
Esthon.  kummama^  Fin.  kommata.  Gr. 
kShttuv,  to  clang  ;  It.  campana,  a  bell. 

To  G^anch.  A  way  of  executing  male- 
factors by  throwing  them  from  a  height 
on  a  sharp  stake  or  hook.  Turk.  km^Ja^ 
It.  gancio,  a  hook  ;  ingattzarey  CO  tOrture 
in  the  Turkish  fashion. — FL 

Oandeir.— 4Sooaei.  o.gttHSfgans€rukj 
PLD.  goos,  gantes  DiLjfMMV  gnuer^  or 
ganserick J  Pol.  g^s^  S^sior^  goose  and 
"gander  respectively.  Lat  anser^  Gr.  x9v> 
goose.  Lith.  gHM,i  gml  cry  to  call 
geese. 

Oan^.   See  Go. 

€Nmgrene.  Gr.  ytty^pa^vaf  whence  Lat 
gattgrana, 

(^annet.  The  Solan  goose.  AS.  ganotay 
the  wild-goose ;  ganotes  bath^  the  sea. 
The  application,  to.  a  particular  spedes, 
as  the  Solan  goose,  is  a  modern  refine- 
ment. *  Habuit  etiam  beatus  Leudominis 
culturam  ssepe  ab  avibu£,  qui  GanUa 
vocantur,  depastam.'— C»r|i.  It  is  oer* 
tain  that  no  damage  wn9  cvcr  done  to 
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aa&tlet.-r^na*l«t.  Fr.^aM/^/r/,an 
iron  glove ;  gtmt,  It^Mfliif^  CkN.  vSUTf  a 

glove. 

In  the  phrase  to,run  ifu  gauntltt  the 
wotd  is  a  oomipftion  of  ganielopty  arising 
from  the  possibility  of  thus  giving  mean* 
inj^  to  the  tenn  in  E.  ears,  under  the  sop- 
pobiiiun  that  the  punishment  consisted  in 
a  blow  from  the  gauntleted  hand  of  each 
of  a  lane  of  soldiers  through  which  the 
criminal  was  made  to  pass.  But  the  blow 
was  always  given  with  a  rod,  as  appears 
in  the  G.  durch  die  spiesi^ruiMeH  laufen 
{spitz-  or  spiess-rtttfif,  a  iswitch)  ;  Fr. 
passer  par  les  verges.  To  run  the  gant^ 
let  or  gantelopey  to  run  Arough  a  com- 
pany of  soldiers  standing  on  each  side, 
making  a  lant\  with  each  a  switch  in  his 
hand  to  scourge  the  criminal. — B.  UN. 
gigiaf9L\Mati^Uagira^skapaeirtumg9iitf 
to  miake  one  run  the  gantlet.-  Fritzner. 

The  punishment  was  probably  made 
known  to  us  from  the  wars  of  Qntavus 
Adolphus,  as  the  expression  is  pure 
Swedish  ;  Ippn  g(Ttlopp,  from  gata,  a 
street,  or,  in  military  language,  a  line  of 
soldiors,  and  Icpp,  course. 

QhMi  It^£K^^aMAi(ibr^»MM), 
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a  cage  ;  Sp.  gaxna^  a  cdl  for  mad  per- 
sons ;  gayoUiy  jaulOy  a  cage,  a  cell  for 
mad  persons  ;  Fr.  gMe,  a  cage  for  birds, 
a  gaol  or  prison.  Lat.  cavea^  a  cage. 
The  origin  seems  Gael.  gM^  to  take, 
seize,  make  prisoner,  hold  or  contain  ; 
gabhar,  a  gaoL — Armstrong.  Ir.  £ab- 
luiil,  to  ta£ei  make  prisoner,  bind  in 
fetters ;  gMaim^  a  gaol,  a  poond  for 
cattle. 

To  Oape.—  Oap.  It  may  be  doubtful 
whether  the  more  comidete  fonn  erf  the 
word  be  not  i^IitPi',  in  accordance  with 
G.  glaffen^  compared  with^<i^«,  to  gape, 
to  stare ;  on.  glapa^  to  stare ;  gafa^  to 
gape  ;  N.  glap,  gap^  a  gap  or  passage. 
E.  dial,  ghp^  to  stare. — Hal.  Evidence 
of  the  fuller  form  remains  in  Chaucer's 
galp^  corresponding  to  glap  as  E.  to 
».  glapir,  or  as  N.  pilha  to  the  synon- 
ymous piikka^  to  pluck.    See  Gare. 

PoL  ge^sif^  to  gape. 

To  Gar.  To  make  one  do  a  thing. 
OH.  g^rUf  gJra,  to  make  or  do.  Bret.^<i, 
do,  affair,  business. 

CNurb.  Formerly  applied  to  the  mode 
of  doing  anything,  but  latterly  confined  to 
the  fashion  of  dress. 

'  The  gard  and  fesbion  of  bSs  conversa- 
tion  ' — Scott  in  R.  Sp.,  Cat ^arA<7,  grace, 
air  with  which  a  thing  is  done ;  It.  gardo, 
comdiness,  bdiaviom*,  carni«e— •Altieri ; 
Fr.  garbe^  gracefulness,  good  fashion. — 
Cot.  The  primary  meaning  is  simply 
fashion,  the  make  or  shape  of  a  thing, 
tben  the  ilfht  dbape,  agreeable  fashion. 
The  primary  sense  is  preserved  in  It. 
garba.garbaturOf  the  curvature  or  make 
of  a  thmg ;  gariato  dt  naWf  the  moddof 
a  ship.  oiiG.  Garaun't  ornament,  pre- 
paration, dress,  habitus,  cultus  ;  nn'b- 

farawif  mundus  muUebris.  feminine 
abHiments ;  wig'gonmd^  haoiliments  of 
war  ;  garawjan,  to  prepare;  A&JWSnM^ 
preparation,  clothing,  gear. 

Oarbag*.  Refose,  waste.*-  'Tara,  the 
tare,  waste,  or  garbish  of  any  ware  or 
merchandise.' — Fl.  The  guts  of  an  ani- 
mal killed  for  food. 

To  Garble.  To  clcante  from  dross 
and  dust.  Sp.  garbillo,  a  coarse  sieve  ; 
garbillare^  to  garble,  to  sift,  to  separate 
the  bad  from  me  good. — Neum.  Garbled 
evidence  is  when  wc  select  what  suits  our 
purpose  and  suppress  the  rest.  Vcnet 
garbeloy  Sp.  garbillo,  Arab.  olgMfUtt^ 
algarbdly  Ptg.  alvarral  (Dozy),  a  sieve. 
On  the  other  hand  the  word  may  be  from 
It.  criveilOf  crivOy  Lat.  cribrutHy  a  sieve. 

There  is  so  much  analogy  between  the 
processes  of  lifting  and  combing  that  we 
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may  confidently  connect  tfie  foregoing 
forms  with  W.  criby  a  comb,  a  wool-cartl  ; 
cribin,  a  hay-rake  ;  Bret,  cribitty  a  heckle 
or  toothed  instrument  for  dressing  flax  ; 
cribely  a  cock's-comb  ;  scrively  a  curry- 
comb ;  Bohcm.  hfcb,  a  nail ;  M-ebcn^  Pol. 
grselnm^  a  comb,  'i  he  nulical  image  is 
shown  in  PoL  grwebai^  to  tcmtcfa  ;  Gad. 
sgn'ob,  to  scrape,  scratch,  curry^  agreeing 
with  the  foregoing  fonns  with  a  thin 
vowel ;  while  w.  c/ajUy  to  scrape  or 
scratch  (giving  rise  to  erMi^y^pni^UL  a 
curry-comb^  more  exactly  accounts  for 
those  with  a  broad  vowel,  like  It  garbei" 
larey  to  sift,  or  Lat  MramMfr,  to  card 
wool 

Garboil,  It.  gatbuglioy  embroilment, 
confusion  ;  Fr.  garboiai,  hurUburly,  great 
stir,  horrible  rumbling^-— Cot  The  word 
is  originally  framed  to  represent  the  dash- 
ing of  water,  lying  midway  between  Fr. 
gargofUlUy  a  water-bttbUe,  and  kw6»uii^ 
Icr,  to  blot,  bedash  all  over,  to  jumble, 
confound,  mingle  ill-fa vou redly  ;  It.  bar- 
hogliOy  a  tumultuous  hurlyburly,  any  con- 
fused or  clattering  noise.  In  imitative 
words  of  this  nature  an  initial  b  and  g  in- 
terchange with  great  facility.  Lang.^ar- 
gaiazA'm^9»Jarhaiii^%o\)i(i^  (kuooa^ 
garbjigliar,  inbarbiigliar^  to  confuse,  en« 
tangle ;  ^id/'i^i'/^/,  barbugl,  confusion. 

CmkuB.  It  giardinOy  Fr.  jardiUy  a, 
garietiy  Du.  gaerdty  a  garden.  Bav.  der 
garteHy  OUG.  garto,  a  garden,  yard,  in- 
closed place.  HolzgarUHy  wood-yard  ; 
scefgarttm  (na-valibn^,  ship-yaid;  koP' 
fctigarttn^  bop-garden,  hop-yard. 
Yard. 

To  Oara.--Oaiirt. — Churtrti.  6hi— l 

OE.  gare  oxgaurty  to  stare  ;  whence  ^wr- 

/>//,  staring,  glaring,  showy. 

With  fifty  g^f^-g  heads  a  noostroas  dragoa 

Hnoii  iiiH  i§ht  if— PhMT  in  R. 
Donn  fro  the  castcl  cx)nicfh  thcr  many  a  w|||llt 
TogaurtM  on  this  ship,  and  on  Custance. 

Chaiaeer. 

Fr.  garery  to  ware,  beware,  take  heed  of  5 
Gare  !  Look  out  1  Out  of  the  way  I 

To  gase  and  gan  are  modified  forms, 
differing  only  as  Dn*  vntsen^xA  vrirren^ 

to  freeze,  veriiesen  and  verliereHy  to  lose, 
kiesen  and  kiereny  to  choose — Kil. ;  or 
as  Dan.  glas  andj^or,  glass.  And  here 
indeed  we  have  a  clue  to  the  relations  of 
the  £.  terms.  The  characteristic  feature 
of  gtittf  is  its  transparency,  and  dw  va»> 
dical  meaning  of  the  word  is  doubtless  to 
shine,  of  which  we  have  evidence  in  the 
provincial  glaze-worm^  s>Tionymous  with 
^are-womty  glow-wonn — Hal. ;  giosyrij 
or  make  a  thing  to  sbin%  polio.— -Pr,  Pm. 
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Thus  jf/^^wQold  OTigioanybe  diativlikli 

allows  the  light  to  shine  through,  a  sense 
actually  preserved  in  N.  glas^  a  window  ; 
gUsa^  glira^  to  shine  through,  to  be  open 
so  as  to  let  one  see  through.  The  point 
of  view  is  then  changed  from  the  object 
which  emits  the  light  to  the  organ  which 
fMrivcs  it,  and  the  expression  rar  sUiunif 
is  tnuisferred  to  the  act  of  gazing  or 
Staring.  Thus  we  have  n.  t^iosa,  to  gaze, 
or  stare  ;  glora  (as  E.  glare),  to  glitter 
(explaining  Lat.  gloridiy  and  abo  to  stare ; 
Russ.  gln^^  eye ;  glazyaf^  to  stare.  Swiss 
glds-auge^  a  staring  eye.  E.  dial,  glowre^ 
glore^  to  stare.  Swiss  glare,  to  stare  ; 
glan'g,  consfMCnous,  garish,  glaring. — 
Idioticon  Bernense  in  Deutsch.  Mundart. 

Now  the  instances  arc  very  numerous 
wliere  words  beginning  with  gl  or  eiwre 
accompanied  by  parallel  forms  without 
the  liquid,  whether  we  suppose  the  /  to 
be  lost  in  the  one  case,  or  to  be  inserted 
in  the  other,  or  whether  they  have  arisen 
independently  from  direct  imitation.  Thus 
we  have  clatter  and  chatter;  clack  and 
cJuick;  clink  and  chink;  Sc.  claUh  and 
caUk;  ^glaum^  VB.  goam^  to  snatch  at 
a  thing  ;  Dan.  glamse,  as  well  as  gamse, 
to  snap  at — Haldorsen  in  v,  glcpsa ;  N. 
glanaj  to  stare,  e.  gnne,  to  gape  or  yawn ; 
N.  glam,  clang  {glam-hul,  the  window  in 
a  belfry  to  let  the  sound  out),  and  Fr. 
gamnUf  a  chime  of  bells ;  N.  glingra  and 
E.  gingle;  V.^le^  and/i|^  to  gape  or 
stare,  and  in  immediate  connection  with 
the  very  root  we  are  now  treating,  N. 
glisen  and  gisen^  what  allows  the  light  to 
shine  through. — Aasen.  In  the  same  wav 
we  find  glaze  and  glare,  or  gloture,  paral- 
lel with  gaze  ^xiA  gare^  or  eaure.  Sw. 
dial.  gasUf  to  stare.  For  the  ultimate 
origin  see  Glass. 

Gargle. — Gargoil.  To  gargle  is  to 
make  liquor  bubble  in  the  throat  without 
swaHowmg  it,  from  a  direct  imitation  of 
the  sound  produced.  Lat,  gargarizare, 
Turk,  ghargharaety  gargle.  Fr.  gargou- 
iUir,  a  gargling  or  gurgling  noise  ;  gar- 
gottilier,  to  gargle,  to  rattle  in  the  throat 
Hence gargouille,  the  throat,  also  a  spout 
or  gutter  voiding  the  rain-water  of  a 
house ;  and  B.  geargoU^  iSait  name  given 
to  the  antic  figures  mto  which  the  spouts 
were  worked  in  Gothic  architecture. 

Garland.  Cat.  garlanda,  Sp.  guir- 
nalda,  Fr.  guirbuuie.  From  It  gala, 
festivity,  festive  apparel,  were  formed  Fr. 
galoHf  galantf  galland^  ornament  of  the 
nead  or  dre«.  GaUmmr  an  eheveuXf 
to  deck  the  hair  with  lace  or  ribbons. — 
RoqoeC  GaUmltr,  oner,  couronoer*— 
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Fat.  de  CSiamp.  ^Hi/&M///r,guirIande,cou- 
ronne. — Roquef.  Hence  by  the  conver- 
sion of  the  first  /  into  an  r,  garlande. 
Sometimes  the  two  modes  of  spelling 
are  found  in  tlie  same  document  '  Le 
suppliant  trouva  un  petit  coAre  om  crt 
ouquel  il  trouva  deux  garUmdes,  Tune 
bootoos^  et  nmtre  pUmie. — ^Dans  Tun 
des  petits  cofires  avoit  trois  gallmdet  Ott 
chapeaux  d'argcnt.' — Chart.  A.D.  1409  in 
Carp.  A  silver  wreath  due  by  custom  to 
the  wife  on  the  deadi  of  her  husband  was 
in  some  provinces  of  France  called  chapd^ 
and  in  others  garlande  d\irgent. — Due. 

An  intrusive  r  of  similar  nature  may  be 
observed  in  \X,gaMMa^garza,  a  pi^  and  in 
Fr.  guemrnfer,  gtternunter,  to  lament 

•  Garlick.  ON.  geir-laukr^  from  the 
speaP'dttped  leaves ;  geirr,  a  spear. 

Sva  var  minn  Sigurdr  hji  sonum  Gjuka, 
Sem  van  geirlaukr  or  grasi  vaxinn  : 

So  was  my  Sigurd  among  the  sons  of 
GtuU,  as  g^i»  sprung  up  irom  among 

the  ^ass.  Lick  or  lock  is  a  frequent 
termmation  in  the  name  of  herbs,  as 
hemlock,  charlock,  garlick,  Swiss  kom' 
luge,  galeopsis  ladannm,  wegliige,  cicho- 
rium  intybus,  from  ON.  laiikr,  E.  leek,  a 
pot-herb,  Gael  luibh,  formerly  luizh^  a 
plant  The  W.  llys^  a  plant,  was  no  doubt 
also  llych^  the  correspondence  between 
ch  guttural  and  z  in  two  of  the  Breton 
dialects  being  of  freauent  occurrence. 

'Geder  piuiol  real  with  the  rotes  alt 
mykel  als  the  lekes:^  gather  pennyroyal 
with  the  roots  as  large  as  the  leaves. — 
Medical  receipts  I4.th  cent,  in  Reliquiae 
Antiq.  i.  54- 

Garment.    See  Garnish. 

Gamer.  Yx.grenier^  a  gamer  or  com* 
lofl ;  grene,  grain. — Cot 

Garnet.  The  Gr.  «5r»oe,  a  grain  or 
kemel,  was  applied  to  the  kmncs,  or  in- 
sect used  in  dyeing  a  red  colour,  thence 
caBed  c^ckivoc,  Lat  toecinet4s.  In  the 
same  way  from  Lat  granum  is  Sp.grafta, 
the  insect  used  in  dyeing,  and  thence 
scarlet  cloth,tiie  crimson  of  the  chedcs 
and  lips.  It  graiuiiajfino,  fine  scariet ; 
granata,  a  garnet  or  precious  stone  of  a 
fine  crimson,  formerly  called  granate 
stone. 

It  is  extremely  probable  that  the  Sp. 
name  of  the  insect  descends  from  Latin 
times,  and  that  even  then  granatus  was 
used  in  the  sense  of  criouon,  whence 
malum  granatum.  It.  granata,  Sp.  gra- 
nada,  the  pomegranate,  although,  as  that 
fruit  ts  eqvaUy  distinguished  by  the  num* 
ber  of  grains  with  which  it  is  filled  and 
the  fine  crimson  of  the  juioe^  it  must  re- 
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main  tincerlain  which  of  these  features  is 
the  one  intended. 
OTniah.— Chament.  On  toon.  It. 

grtamire,  Fr.  ^arnir,  to  provide,  supply, 
deck,  adorn,  set  fortlx  with. — Cot.  Hence 
It  guamimimiOy  gmamigume^  Fr.  gar^e- 
7iu  nt,  i^anuson,  any  garnishing,  decking, 
or  tni7iniing,  any  habiliment,  munition, 
or  urovjsion  of  war. — FL  Trie  n  is  lost 
in  tne  c<MTffqponding  E.  terms,  jrarmenty 
frarrison,  the  meaning  of  which  is  rc- 
j^tricted  by  custom  in  the  former  case  to 
the  sense  of  cloches  or  bodily  habiliments, 
in  the  latter  to  a  provision  of  soldiers  for 
guarding  a  fortress.  Garsone,  strong 
places— Pm.   \  * 

The  root  o( gamir  is  seen  in  a  simpler 
form  in  Yr.  garer,  to  ware,  beware,  look 
out — Cot,  whence  gamir  (as  the  e. 
equivalent  wanii  would  properiy  signify 
to  make  another  ware  or  aware  of  some- 
thing, to  make  him  look  out,  and  so  pro- 
vide against  danger.  The  original  sense 
is  preserved  in  the  legal  garnishee,  a 
name  given  in  the  Lord  Mayor's  court  to 
a  party,  who  having  money  in  his  hand 
boonging  to  some  one  else,  receives  no- 
tice, or  is  wameti,  not  to  part  with  it 
until  the  claims  of  a  third  party  are  satis- 
fied. See  Gate. 

Garret.  Fr.  gariU,  a  place  of  n?fugc, 
and  of  safe  retiral  in  a  house ;  hence  the 
dungeon  of  a  fortress  whither  the  bdea- 
guered  soldiers  make  their  last  retire  ; 
also  a  sentry  or  little  lodge  for  a  sentinel 
built  on  high. — Cot  In  E.  garret ^  trans- 
femd  to  an  apaitment  in  the  roof  of  a 
house.  GatyU*^  high  soUer :  specula. — 
Pr.  Pm. 

.  The  origin  is  Yx.gttnr^  to  take  refuge, 
to  pat  onesdf  in  safety,  from  the  connec- 
tion between  looking  out  and  defence, 
safety.  See  Gare.  And  comp;irc  Lat. 
ttun^  to  loolc,  to  defiend ;  hUmt^  safe. 

Mais  ne  saveit  queu  part  aller  ; 
N*OS0at  des  grants  foresz  eissir, 
Kar  &  ne  saveit  ou  garir : 

Benoit.  Chron.  Norm.  v.  a.  399. 

—he  dared  not  leave  the  forests,  for  he 
did  not  know  where  to  take  refuge. 

Se  gartr  dtS99Ht,  to  take  dwHer  nndor. 
^Cot 

Qnniaon.   See  Garnish. 
'  OMToloaa.   Lat  gwrwim,  from  ^sr> 
f7V»,  to  prate,  babble. 

darter.  Yx.  jarretiire.jartier^  or  in 
the  dialects  of  the  North  of  France^ay«wr 
—  H^cart,  from  jarret,  garet,  the  ham,  or 
back  of  the  leg.    w.,  Bret  gar,  ham, 
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to  signify  a  spirit  not  capable  of  being 
coagulated,  or  the  most  subtile  and  vola- 
tile parts  of  anything.— B.  '  This  I  wifl 
call  gas,'  he  says,  as  he  gives  the  name  of 
bias  to  body  of  another  kind.  '  Cum 
chymici  pranos  ad  libitam  sine  nllo  ng>> 
nificatus  aut  proprietatum  rerum  respectu 
nomina  imponant  ;  ut  in  Euestnim,  Ca- 
gastricum.  Gas,  Bias,  Duelech  ct  sexcen- 
tis  alib  portentoais  ynfahnHe  apparet' — 
Skmner  m  Kelp. 

I.  P1.D.  gatsken,  to  cut  a  large 
hole,  to  cut  deep  into  the  nesh,  from  gat, 
a  hole.  Said  of  a  bold  decisive  incision, 
as  one  made  by  a  surgeon,  or  a  tailor. — 
Brem.  Wtb.  See  Gate. 

2.  Prattle,  pert  language. — Jam.  This 
is  another  instance,  in  addition  to  those 
mciuioncU  under  Barbarous,  of  the  tend- 
ency to  designate  by  the  same  word  the 
splashing  of  water  and  the  confused 
sound  of  idle  talk.  Fr.  gascfur^  to  dash, 
plash,  flash,  aswater  in  rowing ;  gaseheux, 
plashy,  washy,  bespatling.— Cot 

To  Oaap.  on.  geispa,  to  yawn  ;  Dan. 
gisp€f  to  gasp.  I'robably  not  £rom  a 
modification  of  ^jt.  ./i  ,  but  a  direct 
sentation  of  the  sound  made  in  snapping 
for  breath.  Compare  Flanders  gasify 
Du.  ghesbe,  a  snap,  or  clasp.  Parallei 
forms  with  an  /  inserted  after  the  initial 
g  are  on.  glepsa,  N.  glefsa,  to  gap^  tO 
snap  at  with  the  mouth.    Sec  Gare. 

OMtrio.  Gr.  jaonip,  the  bdly,  sto- 
mach. 

Gate. — Gait.  Goth.  gatvOj  c.  gasse^ 
Dan.  gade^  a  street  ;  ON.  gata^^  street 
path  ;  Sw.  gata^  a  street,  way.  Mtmgiak 
sin  egen  gaia;  Sc.  he  went  his  ain  gate. 
Hence  metaphorically  the  way,  means,  or 
manner  of  doing  a  thing.  o£.  a/gates ^ 
always,  by  all  means ;  €c,  swajgtMs,  in 
such  wise ;  monygates,  in  many  ways. — 
Jam.  Applied  to  the  carriage,  procedure, 
or  gaiitiwL  manyit  has  acquired  a  ^s* 
tinctive  qidling. 

Peter  the  Apostel  paroerible  hus^/«, 

AiKi  as  be  wenteupoatM  water  well  brmknewe. 

The  original  meaning  seems  a  narrow 
opening,  on.  gat^  a  nole,  gata^  to  per- 
forate ;  Du.  gat,  a  hole  ;  int  gat  zijn,  in 
arcto  versari,  to  be  in  a  pinch,  in  dif&cul- 
ties  ;  Pl.D.  gat^  a  hole,  the  mouth  of  a 
river.  From  a  narrow  hole  die  aense  is 
transferred  to  a  narrow  passage  or  way, 
in  ODu.  gai,  £.  gaU,  an  opening  in  an 

whidi  CO 


enclo8iuv<i>^      doorwhidi  commands 
the  wofd  approaches  nearer  the  original 
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meaning.  Compare  Lat.  /oris,  a  gate, 
with>mr^,  to  pierce. 

For  the  dermitum  of^  see  next  artt- 
de. 

Oat- toothed. 

Qut  i99HM  I  wttc,  and  diat  became  me  well- 
Wife  of  Bath. 

This  word  has  eiven  much  trouble  to 
commentators.  I  believe  it  to  be  the 
equivalent  of  Sw.  gUs-tdnd,  N.  giesten/^ 
gistt'ttt,  having  teeth  separated  from  one 
another,  from  Sw.  gUs^  N.  glisen^  giscn, 
open  fai  tesctore,  thinly  scattered  so  as  to 
allow  the  light  to  shine  through.  Sw. 
dial.  gt\standt,  gaping  like  the  nibs  of  a 
dry  pen,  having  separate  teeth.  A  simi- 
lar loss  of  an  /  is  seen  in  Gat.  giassa,  Fr. 
^nsf,  gauze,  a  texture  with  open  intcr- 
sticesy  from  the  same  original  root  with 
fhe  Scandinavian  Ibnns  above  mentioned, 
iris;  gUUf  or^/iV,  in  the  sense  of  shine,  as 
shown  under  Gare.  N.  glisa,  to  shine 
through.  The  change  of  the  hnal  s  ox  s 
into  a  /is  fbtmd  in  many  ramifications  of 
the  root,  as  ON.  glita^  to  shine ;  N.  gletf, 
an  opening  among  clouds  ;  gletta,  glytta, 
to  peep,  to  make  an  opening  ;  glyit^  ii^ott^ 
an  opening,  hole,  clear  place  among 
clouds  ;  G.  glntt^  shining,  polished, 
smoothed.  The  loss  of  the  /  as  in  the 
foregoing  examples  would  give  a  root  gat, 
git^  signifying  what  admits  the  light  to 
shine  through,  open,  separated,  exempli- 
fied in  E.  g(U-tootfud,  in  G.  gatter,  gUter^ 
la  lattice,  partition  with  open  intorstices, 
and  in  ON.,  PLD.»  and  Do.  gtU^  a  hole. 
See  Glade. 

Ctetlier.— Oadroeik  gatttm,  Du. 
gttdtrm^  goirmf  to  draw  to  a  heap^  to 
gather. 

An  article  of  dress  is  said  Xohc gaihtr- 
«f  when  it  fo  drawn  up  in  pleats,  whence 
most  be  explained  Yx.  gauih  roji ,  goderotty 
the  set  or  pleating  of  a  nifl',  also  a  fashion 
of  imbossement  used  by  goldsmiths,  and 
termed  knuriing. — Cot.  A  gadroomtd 
edge  is  one  worked  with  imbossmcpts 
like  the  pleats  of  a  rufil 

A  calfs  gatiitr  is  die  chitterlings  or 
hitestilies  of  a  cal^  named  in  many 
languages  from  their  pleated  structure. 
Gaddre^  as  a  calfs  gadre  or  a  shcpes ; 
Mkmrv.— Palsgr.  in  HaL  See  Chitter- 

lilMS» 

Gaud. — Oaudy.  From  IjSLi.gaudiumy 
joy,  OFr.  gaudir,  to  be  frolick,  jolly, 
merry,  to  play  the  good  fellow,  make 
good  cheer,  to  jibe,  jest.  Se  c^audir  de, 
to  flout,  scoff,  be  pleasant  with. —  Cot. 
Hcnoe  &  gaudy^  showy,  bright-coloared, 
like  clothes  worn  on  festive  occasions  % 
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gaud^hday,^,  festival ;  and  from  the  latter 
applications,  io  gaud,  to  sport,  to  jest — 
Hal.,  andjpoM/,  a  toy  or  trifle,  a  scofil^ 
B.    Vrov.j'nias  d'enfanz,  playthings. 

To  Gauge.  To  measure  the  liquid 
contents  of  a  cask,  subsequently  applied 
to  tlic  measurement  of  other  kinds  of 
quantity.  From  Yx.jaU,  a  \io^\,  jauger, 
^aulger,  to  estimate  the  number  of  bowls 
m  a  vessel.  Jalagium,  the  right  of  sdl- 
ing  wine  by  retau  or  the  duty  paid  OB 
that  account.   See  Gallon. 

Ckumtb  CiW«w/ or  lene:  macer;— or 
slender:  gracilis. — ^Pr«>P&i.  {mImJ; scanty. 
— Moor. 

Oauntree.  A  frame  to  set  casks  on  in 
a  cellar.  Fr.  tMmUUr,  a  support  for  vines, 
gauntry  or  stilling  for  hogsheads,  trestle 
to  saw  timber  on — Cot  \  also  the  stocks 
on  which  a  ship  is  liiiilt  From  Lat. 
canihrrius^  a  horse  of  bmden,  then  ap- 
plied (as  m  modern  languages  a  horse, 
ass,  or  goat)  to  a  wooden  support  for 
various  purposes.  Cantherius^  a  prop 
for  a  vine,  rafter  of  a  roof,  trestle  ox  horsi 
to  saw  timber  on. — Littleton.  The  Ger- 
mans use  bock,  a  goat,  in  the  last  of  these 
senses.  In  like  manner  we  speak  of  a 
clothes-horse,  and  Fr.  cJievalct,  a  little 
horse,  is  a  painter's  easel  ^G.  tsely  an  ass), 
the  fiame  which  supports  nis  woik. 

Gauze.  A  name  given  to  a  woven 
fabric  of  transparent  texture.  Fr.  gaze, 
cushion  canvas,  the  thin  canvas  that 
serves  women  for  a  ground  for  tiieir 
cushions  or  purse  work.— Cot. 

Among  the  numerous  examples  given 
under  Gare  of  parallel  forms  Dinning 
with  gl  and  g  respectively,  are  included 
glaze  TiViA  gaze,  with  the  sense  originally 
of  shining.  To  the  first  of  these  classes 
belong  N.  glisa^  to  shine  through ;  glistn^ 
glesen,  Sw.  what  admits  of  the  light 
shining  throu^'li,  open  in  texture,  thinly 
scattered  Ut  glest  sail,  an  open  or  coarse 
sieve),  explaining  the  Qtx.gUusa,  gauze  ; 
and  to  tlie  second,  E.  gase,  to  look,  N. 
gistHf  open  in  texture  leaky,  standing  in 

flie  same  rebtion  to  Fr. /a«r  and  B.  ^oifiRV 

as  N.  glesen  to  Cat  glassa. 

Gavel.   I.  Anything  paid  or  done  by 
way  of  rent.    See  Gabel. 
2.  Yx.javelUy  a  gavel  or  sheaf  of  com, 

also  a  bavin  or  bundle  of  dry  sticks. — 
Cot.  Sp.  gavilla,  sheaf  of  corn,  bundle 
of  vineshoots,  sane  of  suspicious  persons. 

PrabaUy  a  oimBiutive  of  gob  or  job,  a 
lump  or  portion,  as  bavin  of  bob,  Gael. 
bob,  a  lump.   £.  diaL  jobbcL  a  small  load* 

— Hia. 

Chiivil-kial  Thecostom  of  Kentby 
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idlich  aB  the  sons  of  a  family  divided  the 
lalwritaiioe  eqnallf.  Apparently  from  a 
British  source,  although  the  word  is  of 
Gaelic  rather  than  w.  form.  GaeL^a^A| 
take ;  gabkail^  taking,  tenure,  a  takuff  of 
land,  lea«e»  fiuin  ;  cine^  kin,  family,  clan. 
Thus  gavel-kind  would  mean  family- 
tenure,  as  opposed  to  the  ordinary  tenure 
undor  which  the  whole  of  the  land  de- 
scends to  the  eldest  son.  w.  gafiul^  a 
hold  or  grasp  ;  gafael  o  dir^  a  tenure  of 
land  ;  gafael  an/dl^  tenure  of  a  family. 
— Jones. 

Oawk.  I.  E.  dial,  gawk-hnndid^  left- 
handed  ;  gawkshaWf  a  left-handed  man  ; 
gallodk  kand,gttMiie  ktmd^  left  hand.  Fr. 
gauchty  left  hand,  awkward,  wrong,  awry; 
gaucht'r,  to  turn  aside,  to  shun.  ON. 
skjdlgry  skew,  oblique,  squinting ;  skjdlga^ 
to  make  oblique.    See  Shelve. 

Oawk.  2. — Gawky.  It  is  probable 
that  gawkf  clownish,  awkward,  gawky ^  a 
simpleton,  a  down,  must  be  separated 
from  the  above,  and  (like  the  synonymous 
giUfy)  explained  from  the  notion  of  staring. 
NE.  £auk,  to  stare  vacantly;  Devon 
gawk  m  mumihy  a  gaping  foolir^HaL 

Gay.    It.  .C'y"»  1  morn-,  jolly, 

quick,  ready,  prompt  in  action,  light  or 
bright  of  colour. — Cot.  Sp.  gayar^  to 
freak,  variegate,  chequer;  g^nfo^  stripe 
of  different  colour  on  silks,  ribbons,  &c.  ; 
Ptg.  verde-gaioy  bright  green;  Roucbi 
gayoliy  variegated. 

Perhaps  the  true  origin  may  be  firand 
in  the  analog-  by  which  the  expressions 
of  conceptions  dependent  on  the  faculty 
of  hearing  are  extoded  to  those  of  snniku' 
character  dependent  on  sic;ht.  Thus  the 
dcsi.q^nation  of  broken  conspicuous  colour 
would  naturally  be  taken  from  a  broken 
chattering  sound.  So  from  P1.D.  kikel- 
kakel,  idle  chatter,  we  have  kakel-bunt^ 
or  kikfl'kaktl-^tuHty  many-coloured,  dis- 
i^^reeaUv  chequered ;  Bav.  gikM^v§eh, 
gegkericnty  particoloured  ;  Swab.  jf/iyf-Xv//, 
to  cackle  ;  gakkelig,  particoloured.  In 
the  same  way  Fr.  cageoUr^  to  chatter,  ex- 
plains WaL  MjoU^  variegated,  eajoUr^ 
cnjolivcr,  to  embellish  fwith  Vnijjht  co- 
lours?). The  It.  grace /uar^,  to  chatter  as 
a  daw,  stands  in  the  same  relation  to 
yfiX.crai^olt'  (Rcniacle},frf7yV-i// (Grand^.), 
mottled,  speckled  ;  and  on  the  same  pnn- 
ciple  may  be  compared  Fr.  garwler^  to 
warble  as  birds,  Sp.  garlar,  to  chatter, 
with  E.  dial,  garled^  variegated,  streaked, 
spotted,  and  with. the  change  of  b  and^, 
so  common  in  imitative  forms  ^G.  btlfem^ 
PLD.  ifiUrn^  to  yelp ;  Lang.  hreMtlia,  to 
waihfe^  Fir.  grmllir^  to  aicfcle;  Laqg. 
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gargaia  and  barbaia^  to  boil),  with  Fr. 
oanoUy  variegated,  speckled.  So  also 
Fr.  pioUr^  to  pule,  cheep  or  chirp  like  a 
sjKUTOW  or  young  bird,  pioU^  speckled; 
pioU^rioii^  gaudy  or  pi^  divmmedwitfi 
sundry  colours. — Cot.  And  again  Dan. 
spragle,  Sw.  sprackla^  to  crackle,  Dan. 
spraglt'ty  Sw.  spracklig^  particoloured, 
speckled. 

By  a  further  transition  the  word  sig- 
nifying Uveliness  of  colour  seems  to  have 
been  transferred  to  liveliness  of  disposi- 
tion. 

To  Gaze.    See  Care. 

Gazette.  Commonly  derived  from 
gaszetta^  a  snudl  Venetian  coin  supposed . 
to  have  been  the  price  of  the  original  i 
newspaper.  But  the  value  of  the  gazetta 
was  so  small  ('  not  worth  a  farthing  of 
ours '— Fl.)  that  it  never  could  have  been 
the  price  either  of  a  written  or  printed 
sheet  The  radical  meaning  of  the  word 
is  diown  in  It.  gazetta^  gazitU^  all  man- 
ner of  Idle  rhattings  or  vain  pnttliags, 
but  now  generally  used  for  running  re- 
ports, daily  news,  intelligences,  and  ad* 
vertlsenients  as  are  daily  invented  and 
\\Titten  unto  foreign  nations,  viz.  from 
Venice,  Rome,  and  Amsterdam.  —  Ft. 
The  object  of  the  gazette  was  to  com- 
municate the  political  chit-chat  of  the 
day.  The  origin  of  the  word  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  chattering  sound  of  bmis 
or  vmoe^  constituting  a  wide-spread  root 
in  very  different  oasses  of  language. 
Prov.  gasar,  gazalhnr,  Yr.j'aser^  to  tattle. 
It.  gassa^  a  magpie  or  chatter-pie  (as  it 
is  provincially  called  from  its  ehattermg 
\  oicc)  ;  gazserare,  gassolattf  gazzettare^ 
to  chatter  as  a  pie  or  a  jay,  to  prate — Fl. ; 
Fr.  gazouiiUry  to  twitter,  to  murmur; 
Pol.  gadaif,  to  talk,^a^ii-,;Mf^  chit-ciiat ; 
Malay  kata-kata^  discourse  ;  Hung,  csa- 
iorcL,  noise,  racket ;  csacsogni^  to  chatter 
or  prattle,  aacsogdny^  a  chatter4>ox,  mag- 
pie, jack-daw. 

Gazetteer.  A  geographical  dictionary 
was  published  by  Echard,  1703,  under 
the  name  of  The  Gaietteer^  or  News- 
man'-i  Intcrj^reter,  being  a  Geographical 
index,  &c. — Sir  P.  S.  Carey  in  N.  &  Q. 

Gear.  on.  gerfi^  as.  gearwa^  habili- 
ments, whatever  is  required  to  set  a  thing 
in  action.    .See  Garb. 

Geason. — Oiaen.  CjMtf<;ff,  rare,  scarce. 
GiMtm^  to  open  like  the  seams  of  a  cask, 
to  stare  intently. — Hal.  Gizseity  to  sneer, 
laugh,  or  smile  in.  a  contemptuou';  man- 
ner.— Craven  Gloss.  The  connection  be- 
tween the  meanings  is  furnished  by  X. 
t^iui^  lo  thine  throvigh^  to  ihoir  inters 
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slices,  as  between  boards  that  do  not 
Bieet  dote  ;^ittfiM  and  (with  lots  of  the /) 

gisen,  opening,  leaky. 

Then  since  the  individuals  of  a  col- 
lection become  rare  as  the  interstices  in- 
creue,  the  word  implyiBg  intezstices 
comes  to  signify  rare.  Sw.  gles^  open  in 
texture,  thmly  scattered ;  on.  gisinn^ 
hhilcas,  rams  (gaping,  rare,  geason).—^ 
Haldorsen. 

The  sense  of  sneering  or  contemptuous 
laughter  is  from  the  parting  of  the  lips 
ana  lettngtiie  teeth  ht  seen  through,  n. 
glisa,  to  sneer,  laugh  at,  show  the  teeth. 
Compare  N.  glan^  a  bright  opening  be- 
tween doods ;  ffana,  to  open  so  as  to  let 
one  see  througn,  also  to  stare  ;  g!afien, 
open,  separated.  In  the  same  way  from  on  . 
glimaf  to  sidn^  dune  through,  gima^  a 
crack  tiansmitfmg  light ;  gnim,  to  gq>e, 
or  open. 

Oee.  To  agree,  to  fit,  to  suit  with.— 
Hal,  From gie  I  the  exclamation  to  make 
a  horse  go  on.  In  Gcmiany  hott  /  is  the 
word  to  make  a  horse  go  on,  and  hotU- 
pdrdf  in  dkUdrea^  language,  a  hone,  as 
gu-giu  with  us. — Danneil.  Hence  hot- 
ten^  to  make  to  go,  to  get  on,  to  go — 
Stalder,  to  go  forward,  to  succeed,  to  gee. 
Es  will  nicht  recht  hotttn.  it  will  not  go, 
or  advance  rightly,  it  wonr  do^  woirt^. 
— Kiittoer. 

To  CMd.  OSw.  gdll,  Gael.,  w.  ai£S; 
G.  geiU,  the  parts  on  which  the  capacity 
of  offspring  depends,  the  testes,  ovaries. 
OSw.  g&lla^  ON.  gelcUiy  G.  geiUn^  to  re- 
move the  parts  in  question,  to  castrate. 
Gael  caillmdky  casbation;  caUUtomathy 
a  eunuch. 

Qelid.  Lat  gelidusy  from  gelu,,  frost, 
cold. 

Gem.  This  teems  one  of  the  words 
whose  derivation  is  obscured  by  the  loss 
of  an  See  Care.  on.  gimlir^  splen- 
dour ;  gim-sUinn,  a  shining  stone,  from 
gima,  lot  glima^  to  shine.  It  would  seem 
that  Lat.  gemma^  a  gem,  was  a  borrowed 
word,  only  acridentaily  agreeing  with 
gtmmoy  a  bud. 

0«mi]ii!->BjOia.  The  widi  to  avoid 
the  sin  of  profane  swearing  without  giving 
up  the  gratification  of  the  practice  has 
led  to  the  inaiigUng  of  the  terms  used  in 
crdamation,  so  as  to  dei^vc  them  of 
nH  iq^arent  reference  to  sacred  things. 
Hence  Fr.  mort  bUu^  coHtUu^  for  mort^ 
corps  tU  Dieu;  sappermttH  for  saertmunt; 
Swab,  nuin  echei^  for  mein  eid ;  Alsace 
In  Gobb!  hi  GolU!  bi  Goschl  Gotzl  Botz! 
PotMl  OJescs  I  OJel  Jerum^  Tire,  Je- 
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Gender.  —  General.  —  GenerttttOB. 

Lat.  genus^  Fr.  genre^  a  race,  family, 
breed;  ^erurOy  to  beget,  Fr.  eng£ndr€r j 
gmmUtSy  pertaining  to  land,  ano  con* 

mon  or  imivcrsaL 
Genealogy.    Or.  yiyta,  race,  pedigree. 
0«iiera]^Qeakm.ta.  -genav%  LaL 

genus,  generis,  kind.  To  d^tntrwit^  tO 
fall  off  from  its  proper  kind. 

Genesis.  Gr.  yivtnt,  procreation,  ori- 
gin, beginning. 

Genet.  A  small-sized  Spanish  horse. 
Sp.  ginetOy  a  light  horseman,  named  from 
the  Berber  tribe  of  Zeneta,  who  supplied 
the  Moorish  sultans  of  Grenada  with  a 
body  of  horse  on  which  they  placed  great 
reliance.  Their  short  lance  was  odled  in 
Sp.  gimta^  in  It.  gianmUa^  and  in  the 
testament  of  Peter  the  Cruel  mention  is 
made  of  espada  gineta,  and  siella  gineta* 
To  ride  alia  gineta  was  to  ride  with  short 
stiiTups  like  the  Moors.  The  Spanish, 
Italian,  and  French  have  also  given  the 
name  m  gitutf^gimuUOy  gianrutto,  genet ^ 
to  a  kind  of  entire  Spanish  horse. — Dozy. 

OeniaL  Lat.  genialis,  from  geniuxy 
the  spirit  or  nature  of  a  man.  Congenial^ 
of  like  taste  or  disposition. 

Genital.— GenitiT*.  Lat  g^gi»9f  gt- 
nUunty  to  beget. 

OemtaeL— Q—tto.  Yr.gentil,  gentle, 
tradable,  courteous,  comely,  pretty.— Cot, 
Lat  gmtiliSy  of  a  nation  or  family,  and 
car'  Uoxhvy  of  good  family,  as  we  say  a 
person  of  family  for  a  wdt-i9red  person. 

Gentoo.  The  pagan  natives,  as  wcU 
of  India  as  of  America,  were  called  by 
the  Poftoguese  GenHS^  gentile,  paji^an, 
idolatrous,  savage.  Hence  the  Brahmins, 
who  were  first  made  known  to  us  by  the 
Portuguese,  were  caBed  Gentoos,  as  if  it 
had  been  the  proper  name  of  the  people 
themselves.  '  The  Indians  of  the  interior 
still  remaining  in  the  savage  state  are 
called  by  the  Brazilians  Indios  or  Gen* 
tic'is  (Heathens).'-  Bates,  NatllFSlist  OD 
the  Amazons,  i.  77. 

Oao-.  Gr.  from  yla,  yl|,  Ae  earth ; 
as  in  Ceographyy  description  of  the  earth ; 
Geometry,  measuring  of  the  earth  ;  Geor- 
gics,  the  science  of  cultivation  of  the 
earth  i}py&**,  to  cultivate,  till),  &c. 

Geranium.  Crancsbill,  from  Gr.  yl- 
pavoc,  a  cratie  ;  on  account  of  the  long 
projecting  spil^  of  the  seed-capsule. 

Germ. — Gherminate.  Lat.  gernten,  a 
bud,  origin  of  growth ;  germitMrtt  to  put 
forth  buds. 

Gsassa.  The  dioit  ttiaps  with  a  ring 
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JOQ  GEST 

attached,  remiid  the  feet  of  a  hawk,  which 
were  cast  loose  when  he  was  let  fly,  wore 
called  ^ss€s,  It,  Fr.  ^eciSj  from 

£^fc/,  a  cast  or  thimr,  Lat  jacer*,  to  cast 

Gest.  I.  From  Fr.  gistc,  a  lying  or 
lodging,  the  appointed  rest  for  the  court 
on  a  royal  prepress ;  thence  used  in 
'  Winter's  Taw '  nr  the  appointed  time  of 
departure.  Strype  SMfS  that  Cranmcr 
entreated  Cecil  *  to  let  him  have  the  new- 
iCMdved-upon  gests^  that  he  might  from 
time  to  time  know  where  the  king  was.' 

Oast.  2.— Jest.  From  Lat.  gerere, 
gntum,  to  do,  a  feat  or  deed  done,  and 
thence  a  relation,  story.  The  Ge§ta 
Romanorum  was  a  celebrated  collection 
of  stories  in  vogue  in  the  middle  ages. 

The  Romaa  jKiUcr  makin  nnttaknam 

Of  aaaagr  a  wsgr  tieire  wif  also. 

Merchant's  Tale. 

A  gestour  was  a  person  whose  ptt^ession 
was  to  entertain  a  oooqmnjr  witn  the  oar- 
intion  of  stones. 

Do  come,  he  saied,  mj  mizilstxaUi 

And  jtstors^Q  td!  us  tales 

Anon  in  mine  arming, 
Of  Romancis  that  ben  roials 
Of  Popis  and  of  Cardinals, 

.And  eke  of  love  longing.— Sir  Thopas. 

CecsUy  or  romaunce  :  gestio,  gestus. — 
Pr.  Pm.  When  the  telling  of  stories  be- 
came a  professional  occupation  the  sub- 
ject of  the  gestor  would  embrace  every- 
thing adapted  to  excite  interest  or  to 
raise  a  lai^gh,  and  as  the  latter  in  tiiose 
coarse  times  w.ns  the  easier  and  more 
popular  line  of  endeavour,  it  seems  gradu- 
ally to  have  narrowed  the  meanmg  of 
jest  to  a  subject  of  laughter,  *  Gesty  a 
tale  ;  c^fstytti^,  bourde.' — Palsgr.  in  Way. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  very  possible 
iltiaXgest  in  the  sense  of  jokehaa  an  in- 
dependent footing  in  the  langunj^e.  S]), 
tmsiar,  to  mutter,  to  utter  a  slight  sound  ; 
Mi  chistar  ni  tmsUtr^  to  be  perfectly  si- 
lent ;  chiste^  a  jest,  on  the  same  principle 
probably  that  we  have  Ptg.  zumbir^  to 
hum,  somboTf  to  jeer  or  jest.  ON.  gis, 
jeering,  bantorinff,  teasing. 

-gest.  -geation.— Gesture.  — -  Gesta- 
tion. Lat.  gt'ro,  g£s/um,  to  bear,  carry 
on.   As  in  Congest,  Digestion,  &e. 

To  Get.  The  fundamental  sense  seems 
to  be  to  seize,  to  become  possessed  of,  to 
acquire  offspring.  To  forge/,  to  away- 
get,  to  lose  one's  mental  acquisitions. 
Ooth.  blip  tan,  to  find.  AS.  andgitan,  to 
understand  ;  digitaHf  to  get,  acquire,  ob- 
tain. ON.  getOf  to  conceive,  beget,  ac- 
quire, to  be  able^  also  to  make  mention  of 
a  thing. 


GIB-CAT 

Oet^  Jail  Get,  ormanncrorcu  stom^ 
modus,  consuetudo. — Pr.  Pm.  GtfU,  a 
custom  i  newe  iilU,  guise  nouvclle. — 
Palsgr.  Pfefbaps  mnn  gaii  or  guttty  a 
way.  Ill gaited,  ha\  ing  b  id  h<ibits,  per- 
verse, froward. — Jam.  But  it  is  more 
probably  an  appUcation  of  the  verb  gtt  in 
the  sense  of  devise,  contrive.  So  it  it 
used  by  Chaucer  with  respect  to  the  con- 
trivance of  the  alchemist  who,  having 
fiBed  a  hollow  stick  with  silver  ffllngs. 

With  his  stikke  al)Ove  the  cmSNlet 
ITiat  was  Mdained  with  that  fdss 
H6  sUiralh  dw  coIm* 

•  Gewgaw.  A  plaything,  a  showy 
trifle.  '  Babiole,  a  trifle,  whimwham, 
guigaw  or  small  toy  for  a  child  to  play 
withal.' — Cot  *  Fariboles,  fond  tattlii^y 
idle  discourses,  trifles,  flimflams,  why- 
whaivs* — CoL  Here  the  synonymous 
flimflam,  wkimmkam,  whywkaw^gitigaw^ 
gewgaw,  although  they  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  spring  from  a  common  root,  yet 
are  manifestly  formed  on  a  similar  plan, 
the  princiideof  which  seei9s  to  be  torqire- 
sent  light  movement  to  and  fro  as  opposed 
lo  steady  continuance  in  a  fixed  direction. 
Hence  the  signification  of  something  done 
without  settled  purpose,  trifling,  child's 
play,  in  opposition  to  work  done  with  a 
settled  purpose.  PLD.  tuigelwageln,  to 
go  wiggUwaggle,  is  to  waver  to  and  fra 
Hence  7vig7oag  iuhyivha7i\  {^uigaw.  In 
Suffolk  one  ploughing  unskilfully  would 
be  said '  to  woowhaw  about —Moor.  To 
g^gg^j^gg^''-!  to  move  to  and  fro. — 
Floho.  In  G.  nursery  lan^age^s^^iKv^ 
a  dock,  represents  ttie  vibration  or  die 
pendulum.  Gygampfen  (Sanders),  Swab. 
gugcn,  to  move  to  and  fro.  Gugen  und 
gdgen  wie  cin  wagend  rohr  :  shlUy  shally 
like  a  waving  r^. — Schmdler.  PLD* 
gigiin,  to  fiddle,  is  from  the  movement  of 
the  bow  to  and  fro  over  the  strings.  On 
the  same  principle  the  name  of  gewgaw 
is  given  in  llic  X.  of  !•  tO  a  jew's-harp, 
from  the  jigging  movement  of  the  hand 
continually  striking  the  projecting  tongue 
of  the  instrument  We  pass  to  the  idea 
of  trifling  in  Swiss  gaggelen,  to  trifle ; 
gaggelizeugy  playthings,  toys,  trifles  ;  £. 
gig,  a  silly  flighty  person ;  giggisk,  tri> 
fling,  silly,  flighty.— I lal. 

Ghastly,  ^e  Aghast. 

GhwkuL  o.  gttrki.  Pot  ogorei,  pL 
ogorki.  Boh.  oknrka,  a  cucumber. 

Ghost.    AS.  gast,  G.  geist^  a  spirit. 

Giant.    Yx.g^ant,  \jaX.  gigas,  gigant is. 

Qib-cat.  A  male  cat,  as  wc  now  say 
Tom-cat.  'Thibert  le  cas'  in  R.  R.  is 
translated  by  Chaucer,  '  Gibbe  our  cat,'. 
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'  GIBE 

'Gibbdng  sliort  tor  Gilbot^Hie  equiva- 
lent of  Fr.  Thibert. 

Gibe. — Gib.  As  gabble^  gabber^  vary 
with  gibber  in  representing  the  sound 
made  Dy  rapid,  senseless  tefidiig  ;  so  we 
had  formerly  gib  as  well  as  gab  in  the 
-sense  of  the  mouth  or  miuile.  '  We'll 
€■11  him  Cacodaemon  wHh  lUs  black  gib 
tbere.— B.  and  F.  in  R. 

Hence  to  ^ibe,  properly  to  wry  the 
mouth,  to  make  faces,  as  from  the  equi- 
valent w.  gmep^  beak,  ftce,  gw^io,  to 
make  a  wry  face,  grin,  mock.  N.  gjcipa, 
gUipa,  Sw.  gipa^  to  wry  the  mouth,  make 
aon.— Aaaen.  As  ue  N.  u  pro- 
nounced nearly  as  B.  the  foregoing 
gjeipa  is  probably  the  immediate  origin 
of  OE.  jape^  mockery,  joke. 

To  Oibber.^Gibberiah.  Gibber^  like 
gabber^  jabber,  ?L\id  gabble,  represents  the 
sound  of  rapid  talking  without  reference 
to  meaning,  whence  gMtri^  gibbering, 
an  utterance  of  articulate  souna  without 
sense,   on.  gjfray  to  jabber. 

Olbbet.  ilie  gibbet  seems  originally 
to  huve  been  not  a  mere  projectiog  arm 
of  j^allows  to  which  a  man  must  be  raised 
in  order  to  liang  him,  but  a  contrivance 
like  tito  wipe  oia  wdl,  by  which  the  suf- 
ferer could  at  once  be  swung  up  into  the 
air.  We  find  it  spoken  of  as  actually 
raising  the  sufferer  mm  the  ground. 

Vultibus  erectis  sursum  tolUnte  gibeto 

DlgM  Jovi  finnt  oblatWb  Jore  levati 

A  ttaOTpR)cnL--WIIkte.  Brilo  la  Dae. 

And  Matthew  Paris  designates  it  as 

*  machinatn  illam  pctnatem  quae  gibet 
appellatur,'  language  implying  some  me- 
euuiical  contrivance  beyond  what  woidd 
be  applicable  to  a  simple  support.  The 
root  (somewhat  disguised  by  an  initial  u/, 
widen  is  so  commonly  fixmd  inlercliang- 
ing  with  a  f)  is  seen  in  Do.  indicat- 
inj^  any  sudden  reciprocating  movement, 
as  a  wink  of  the  e>  e  ;  wipjf>eny  to  toss, 
jerk  up  into  the  air — P.  Marin  ;  w^pe, 
tolleno,  a  tuipey  or  lever  for  lifting  water 
•out  of  a  well,  patibulum  toUenonis  in  star 
constmctum,  a  gallows  made  like  a  wipe, 
i.  e.  a  gibbet.—  Kil.  Sw.  ivippa,  to  whip 
or  trice  up  ;  wippkdrray  a  tumbril ;  wipp- 
galgty  a  gibbet.  The  exact  root  is  pre- 
senmd  in  k.  to  start  suddenly  back, 
or  from  side  to  side  ;  Du.  gijpen  (des 
voiles),  se  toumer  subitement — P.  Marin; 
Sw.  gippa^  to  whip  up  into  the  air,  as  we 
speak  of  gibbeting  a  toad — guppa 
upPf  to  strike  up,  tilt  up  ;  guPpa^  to  move 
up  and  down,  to  rack  as  a  boat ;  Dan. 
dial.  grmpCf  to  rock,  to  swing  $  Fr.  nsp6w- 
Of r.  r»gi9tr,  to  winosi 


GIGGLE  '30I 

MilHraii  Lat  gibbusj  a  bunch,  hump, 
swelling  on  the  back  or  other  part  of  the 

bod\'. 

Giblets.  The  odds  and  ends  cut  off 
in  trimming  a  goose  for  roasting.  Pro- 
bably the  meaning  is  simply  bits,  scraps, 
a  further  dim.  of  Fr.  £obeau,  a  bit,  gob- 
bet, morsel — Cot  It.  gobbo,  gibbo,  a 
hump.  In  the  same  way  E.  dial,  gubbifts 
(gubbings),  (ragments,  parings  of  codfish, 
Sec. — li. 

Giddy.  Unsteady,  on  the  verge  of 
falling.  Gael  godaclu,  giddy,  coquettish. 
N.  gidda^  to  shake,  to  tremble.  From 
die  notion  of  rapid  reciprocating  actka 
represented  by  the  parallel  forms  gib^g^ 
gig*  5ee  Gibbet,  and  next  article. 

GH^.  —  Oiglet,  A  series  of  abrupt 
sounds  was  repRsented  by  syllables  like 
gick-giuk,  gtg-gdg.  In  c.  nursery  lan- 
^age  gigk-gagk  is  a  clock,  from  the  tick- 
ing of  the  penaulam~D.  M.  v.  434 ;  and 
provincially  ^/^'ott*.s:r«,  gagkezen,  to  stut- 
ter.^— lb.  V.  341.  5wab.  ^Mclun  (Du. 
g^gagf**)y  to  heehaw  or  bray  like  an  ass, 
to  cackle  like  geese.   And  see  (^ggle. 

The  syllables  representing  broken  sound 
are  then  applied  to  broken  movements 
or  tbe  aabject  of  such  movements  as  in 
the  case  of  gigk-gagk  above  mentioned, 
where  the  change  of  vowel  in  the  two 
syllables  represents  the  reciprocating 
movement  of  the  pendulum.  Bav.  gigclcn^ 
to  palpitate,  to  quiver  ;  gaugken^  g<^f*g' 
^^^y  S^SS}*^}  to  totter,  stiver,  sway  to 
and  fro  rs^i^iss  gageln^  to  joggle  ;  g(^^ 
a  girl  that  cannot  sit  still  ;  gUggeien^  to 
toy,  to  trifle  ;  gaggeli-werk^  triiles,  toys  j 
FID.  gigdm  (M R6.  ^gmy  O.  geigm),  to 
play  on  the  fiddle — Danneil ;  gigeltt,  be- 
gigeiitf  to  diddle,  to  deceive,  properly  to 
deceive  the  eye  by  rapid  movements  to 
and  fra   Bav.  gigly  the  feet. 

Gig  in  Enghsn  is  applied  to  various 
objects  characterised  by  a  short  quick 
movement,  or  by  gigging,  reciprocating 
or  whirling  motion.  Banff,  gig,  giggi*m, 
Ba.v.g€£Jtit  a  trick  ;  £.  diaL^^,a  machine 
for  ^wesstng  cloth,  for  wmnowing  com 
(also  as  MHG.  gige,  G.  gn^^t  £'^'g'h 
giga,)  a  fiddle. — Hal.  A  gig  is  a  carriage 
consisting  of  a  seat  balanced  on  a  pair  of 
shafts  bf  vdiich  the  jogging  of  tiie  nofsc^s 
trot  is  communicateid  to  the  persons  in 
the  gig.  Gigf  a  t0)r,  a  top,  a  silly  flighty 
person  ;  giggith^  triflli^,  nighty,  wanton ; 
g^'ggl^y  giglfty  gigsy,  .1  flighty  person,  a 
giddy  girl — HaL  Fr.  giguts,  a  light 
versatile  giii  See  Ji^. 

Oigrgle.  Bav.  gtgkeity  gigkam,  to 
utter  marticiilate  sounds  either  in  stuUa> 
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sot  GILL 

ing,  retdiing,  or  giggling  with  retCrained 

laughter ;  gagkcru,  gagkczen^  to  cackle 
like  a  hen,  to  stutter.  Du.  jncken^  gic- 
keUn^  cachinnari.— KiL  Zwm  gigeUHy 
gigeren,  to  giggle,  O*  diaL  gSUm^  to 
Jaii':b  — D.  M.  iii.  552. 

Gill.  I.  A  small  measure  of  liquids. 
Gytte^  lytylle  pot — Pr.  Pm.  Gillo,  vas 
fictile. — Gloss,  in  Due.  Vascula  vinaria 
quae  mutato  nooiine  guUlones  aut  flas- 
cones  appeOuit — Pamns  DiBconas  in 
Due. 

2.  ?i\v.fisk-gel,\\\Q.  gills  of  a  fish.  AS. 
gcajlas,  geagias.  geahlas^  Yx.  giflt^  the 
chaps,  jaws,  jcnm*  Gael.  gkUy  jaw,  oieek, 
gill  of  a  fish.  OHG.  chela^  guttur,  brancia 
— GL  in  Graff :  G.  kehUt  LaLgu/a,  throat ; 
AS.  a»Uf  haa% 

CMQy-Aower.  Formerly  written  gr'/o- 
fer^  gtlhver,  gilUnv-flower.  immediately 
from  Fr.  girofl^f,  and  that  from  It  ffxrO' 
fUo^  Lat  taryophyllus,  a  dovc^  tan  the 
dove-like  smell  of  the  flower. 

Gimcraok.    Sec  Gimnial. 

CMmlet  Lang.  fhitnMti  (/I  pro- 
nounced as  E.  soft  g)j  Fr.  girnbelrf,  gtbe- 
ietf  a  gimlet,  from  l2xig.  jhimbia^  to  twist, 
B.  gibf  to  turn  suddenly,  as  wimble,  an 
auger,  from  Dtt.  tMMf^  Sc.  wammle, 
to  turn  round. 

Gimmals. — Oimmers.  Gimmai,  an- 
iralus  gemelltta^-Orfes,  a  twin  or  double 
ring.  The  term  was  generally  applied  to 
rings,  or  corresponding  members  of  a 
Joist  woufdng  faitotadi  oiAer,  as  the  rings 
of  a  hawberk  or  coat  of  mail,  the  arms  of 
a  tongs,  two  portions  of  a  hinge,  and 
thence  the  hinge  itself.  Ginuwes  (or 
joints)  of  a  spur,  membres  or  membrets 
d'^peron. — Shenvood.  Gimmtnv  of  a 
door,  cardo. — Uuloet  in  Way.  Trevisa 
qpeaiES  of  an  iron  'made  as  it  were  a 
peire  tonges  i-iemnvde  (ygemewed)  as 
tongcs  in  the  myddes.'  yi/wMwr/|  jointed 
hinges.— Ray. 

From  Lat.  genuHl,  Fr.  fuwuaux,  ju- 
melles^  twins.  In  the  same  way  the  Bret. 
gevelf  a  twin,  is  applied  to  each  of  the 
parts  in  a  doable  instrument,  as  a  pair  of 
toners.  The  term  was  then  applied  to  the 
separate  members  of  the  works  in  a  com- 
plicated piece  of  madiinery,  or  to  any 
mechanical  device  for  producing  motion. 

My  nets  areUketiie  motional ^/w(^n/j 
Fixed  in  a  watch.— Vow-breaker  in  Narcs. 

*  The  famous  Kentish  idol  moved  her 
hands  and  eyes  by  those  secret  gimmers 
idiich  now  every  puppet  play  can  imitate.' 
— Hall  in  Todd.  '  ljut  whether  it  were 
that  the  rebel  his  powder  tailed  him,  or 


GIKD  ' 

some  gimM  or  oUier  were  oat  of  ftamfe* 

—  HoUinshed  in  N.    Hence  gimcrack. 

Oimp.  A  kind  of  lace  made  of  threads 
whipped  or  twisted  round  with  silk.  The 
corresponding  Fr.  is  gui^mn^  fMOkgtripir^ 
to  whip. — Boyer.  1  he  same  correspond- 
ence between  a  nasalised  form  and  one 
without  the  nasal  is  teen  in  Fr.  gMtt^ 
E.  gimbh't,  from  a  different  application  of 
the  same  root  with  the  fundamental  mean- 
ing of  turning  or  twisting,  a  gi^A  * 
loop,  lace,  or  edging  of  silk,  gold^  or  silver. 

Gin.  A  mechanical  cootmance^  s 
trap,  or  snare. 

And  whan  ye  come  ther  as  jre  list  aUde, 
Bid  him  descend,  and  trill  another  pte 
(For  therein  Ueth  the  efiiect  of  all  the  ginS, 
And  be  wol  down  dsMsnri  and  don  your  >a  ill. 

Squkr's  Tale  in  R. 
So,  to.  the  woodeock's^tenfif^-^.  ft  P.  ia  R. 

From  Lat  U^gmUtmy  natural  dispositioiw 

talents,  invention,  Fr.  engirt^  an  engine* 
instrument,  also  understanding,  policy, 
reach  of  wit,  also  [when  the  contnvance 
is  applied  to  a  bad  purpose]  fraud,  craft, 
deceit. — Cot.  Prov.  genh,  geink^ 
Cat,  enginy,  giny^  skill,  machine. 

In  tM  sense  of  a  trap  or  snare  we  mSglit 
be  tempted  to  look  to  the  ON.  ^inna,  to 
allure,  deceive,  the  agreement  with  whu:h 
is  probably  accidental. 

Ginger.    Lat  gingibery  wblg^itr. 

To  Oingle.    Sec  Jingle. 

Oipsire.  A  purse,  from  Fr.  gibbeciire^ 
a  pouch,  and  tnat  from  giM^t^  a  bandit 
anything  that  stands  poking  out  ;  gib- 
basse^  a  great  bunch,  or  hulch-like  swell- 
ing, a  pouch,  or  budget-^Cot. 

To  Gird,  i .—Girth.  —  Girdle,  on. 
giord^  a  belt,  girth,  band  ;  tunna-giorSj 
the  hoop  of  a  cask.  Goth,  gamia,  G. 
JIW^^IBWW;  a  girdle. 

ON.  garSr,  gerdi\  a  fence,  hedge ;  gerdtt, 
girda,  to  inclose  or  surround  with  a  fence 
(Jonsson) ;  also  to  gird  (Haldors.),  gird^ 
sig  svc-rifi.  Girdi,  a  hoop,  band  ;  girdis- 
vidr,  hoopwood ;  girding,  hedge,  fence, 
indosure,  girdle,  belt  ;  girtr,  girded, 
hooped. 

To  Gird,  2.— Gride.  To  gird  or  gridt 
was  formerly  used  in  the  sense  of  strudn^, 
piercing,  cutting ;  and  thence  metaphon* 
cally,  gird,  a  sharp  retort,  a  sarcam. 

And  girdtth  of  Gyle's  heed.— P.  P. 

As  one  through-gyrt  with  many  a  wound. 

BUiijf  li  Nans* 

"Ia^K  with  his  pond  amongst  (hem  he  doth  po, 
And  some  of  tiiem  \\c  grtdclk  in  tlie  haunches, 
Some  in  the  flanks,  that  priofced  tiMr  VSiy 

paunclies. — Drayton. 

The  primary  image  is  the  sound  of  a 
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smart  blow  with  a  rod,  or  the  like,  giving 
rise  to  k  root  which  under  numerous 
modifications  is  applied  to  the  act  of 
striking  or  cutting,  or  any  sharp  sudden 
•ctioii,  as  kicking,  staftiog  Ibnnuds. 

Jil  l  Mm  full  upon  the  nek 
Tfirt  he  tiM  boBB  to1iiak.*--CteDN^  590. 

OROt^wMMiyperfodiebant  |1IIb}— Graff. 

n.  gerte,  Du.  (^iird,  gaerd^,  E.  yard,  a 
rodl  Bav.  ^ir/,  gdrt^n^  switches ;  birkene 
gdrtn^  a  birch  rod.  S.  jerty  svnonymous 
with  gird,  a  sharp  touch  by  word  of 
mouth.  *  A  ttaintc,  a  reach,  hit,  home- 
stroke,  also  a  gentle  nip,  quip,  or  jert,  a 
slight  gird? — cot  Then,  with  a  change 
of  the  final  /  into  k,  jirk, yirk, yark,  to 
Strike,  kick,  fling.  To  jerke,  fouetter  avec 
des  verges. — iiherwood.  Girk^  a  rod, 
to  rhsfftiwfi  or  best* 

YoaarastbejhrMif  atthe  times  forsooth. 

The  Ordinnry,  iv.  4. 

I0  yerk,  to  kick  like  a  horse  ;  yark,  to 
striKe,  to  beat,  a  stroke,  ierk,  snatch,  pull. 
— HaL  Kyark  with  a  whip.— FL  Comp. 
Fr.  ntrr,  to  hurl  ;  ruer  coups  sur,  to  pour 
blows  on  ;  rucr  (Us  pitds^  to  kick,  wince, 
jerk,  fling.— Cot 

OirL  Formalj  applied  to  childreii  of 
both  sexes. 

Here  knave /rr^j  I  shall  stdce. — Slaughter  kA 
tfie  fimoeBnti,  Oovotfiy  Myet  x8z. 
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Grammar  for  ^>/<j  I  garte  firste  to  write 
And  bette  tbem  with  abalyi  but  if  tbsrwolde 
7.  P. 


In  mfflee  and  te  nde 

Tomaken  with  papeloftes  (pap,  fjrucl)  foaplofye 
with  her  gurUs  (to  satufy  their  childreaj. — 
P.  P. 


P1.D.  g'6r,  gore,  a  chUd  ; 
(Tcindercy),  childish  tricks  ;  gbren-snak, 
cUUili=.h  talk. — Brem.  Wtb."  In  Ham- 
burgh gorr  is  now  used  for  a  girL  Swiss 
gtuntf  gwvH^  a  depwciatefy  tann  fiv  a 
girl. 

Oist.  The  ground  on  which  an  action 
is  brought  against  one,  the  ground  on 
■which  it  Ties.  OFr.  giste,  lying  place, 
lodeing,  icome/sir,  Lat.yVurr^,  to  lie. 

To  Wf9,  Goth,  gidan,  to  give  ;  Gael 
^aMytake,  lay  hold  of,  seize.  Of  this 
perhaps  give  is  the  causative,  to  cause 
another  to  take.  In  the  same  way  to 
take  was  fwmcily  used  in  the  sense  of 
ddtver  tq^  to,  or  give. 

—to  Prague  he  fotb 

KM  pRVB^  nUMM  Her  DM  CHIIII»~U01IVr« 

Gizxard*  Fr.  gesier,  Lang,  gresi^, 
from  Lang,  gres,  Fr.  gresil,  gp^vel,  the 
gizsund  being  hlled  with  Uttle  stones. 


For  the  same  reason  it  is  also  called  /m/, 

or/,7>/V  in  Lang.,  from  peiro.^  stone. 

To  Glabber.  To  speak  indistinctly  as 
children  that  have  not  learned  to  articu- 
late properly.— Jam.  Cat.  parlar  a  glops, 
to  gabble,  pnrpropcrc  fcstinanlerque 
looui ;  gi<>Pi  the  sound  of  agidp  of  liquid. 

OlaclaL   lax.  fiades,  ice. 

Olacia.  The  sk>pe  outside  a  fortifica- 
tion, from  the  parapet  of  the  covered  way 
to  the  general  level  of  the  field.  Fr^/a- 
a'Sy  a  gentle  sloping  downwards.  From 
OYr.  glacer,  giacief  y  to  slide,  in  which  is 
apparently  preserved  the  root  of  Lat.  gla- 
ctes,  ice.  Glacitr,  to  slip,  slide.  —  Pat.  de 
Champagne.  Glacyngc,  or  wrong  glydynge 
of  boltys  or  arrowis. — Pr.  l*m. 

Olad.  'DM.glad^giatf  smooth,  polished, 
slippery,  fofiMily  Doming,  bright  (gloe- 
dendc). — Kil.  Then  metaphorically  ap- 
plied to  a  bright  and  cheerful  countenance. 
Sw. glad,  joyful,  cheerfuL  Glada  rume  i  et 
hits,  lightsome  rooms  in  a  house ;  glattig, 
cheerful.  Da.  glat,  smooth,  slippery  ; 
gladt  Joyous.  ON  gladr^  bright,  shining, 
cheerful,  glad.  In  the  same  wa^  Gr. 
^aj^poc,  brilliant,  shining,  cheerful,  joyful. 
Oculi  hilaritate  nitescunt  et  tristitid  quod- 
dam  nubilum  ducunt.  —  Quint.  Con- 
nected with  a  numeroiis  cbss  of  words 
founded  on  the  notion  of  shining  ;  ON*. 

to  shine,  E.^/i;r/«»,^i//r/-,  &c  See 
ilass. 

CMade.  A  light  passage  made  through 
a  wood,  also  a  beam  or  breaking  in  of 
the  light.— B.  Glauds^  hot  gleams  be- 
tween showers.— Baker*  The  ntadanient- 

al  meaning  is  a  passage  for  the  light, 
cither  through  trees  or  through  clouds. 
N.  gUttCy  a  clear  spot  among  clouds,  a 
Uttle  taking  up  in  the  weather  ;  gktta,  to 
peep  ;  glo/f,  an  opening,  a  clear  spot 
among  douds.  ON.  glita^  Sc.  gUii,  to 
shinew 

In  the  same  way  E.  lawHy  synonymous 
with  glade,  may  be  compared  with  N. 
glennoj  a  clear  space  in  a  wood,  glafi,  an 
opening  among  clouds ;  glanm  (of  cloiids 
or  trees  in  a  wood),  open,  allowing  one 
to  look  through  ;  glaHa,  to  separate  as 
clouds,  to  clear  up,  to  look,  to  peep. 

The  loss  of  the  /  obscures  the  funda- 
mental identity  of  glade  with  Da.  gade^ 
a  street,  ON.  gaiaf  a  street,  a  footpath. 
A  similar  equtval  ence  of  forms  with  an 
initial  gl  :ix\a  g  respectively  is  seen  in  Sc. 
glabber  and  gabber,  to  gabble  ;  G.  glaffcn 
and  gaffen,  N.  ghpa  and  gapa^Xa  gape 
or  stare;  ON .  gUngra,  F.  giit^j  Da.^n»w, 
clangour  of  bells,  Fr.  gamme,  peal  of 
bells;  N.  glatUri^  Da.  ganUri^  foolery, 
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and  in  nameroas  other  cases  mendoocd 

under  Gaze,  Gcason,  Gat-toothed. 

Olair.  Glnn  of  eyrvne  or  other  1)  kc, 
glarca.—Pr.  rm.  Fr.  gudn^  Prov.  glara, 
ciaroy  Sp.  cktra,  It.  chiara,  white  of  cgs- 
Chiart\  d'uovo,  the  white  or  clear  of  an 
egg. — FL  As  far  as  the  foregoing  sense 
is  concerned  the  word  might  well  be  de- 
rived from  Lat.  darns,  and  from  the  white 
of  an  ega  the  term  might  perhaps  be 
transferml  to  oUier  visomis  sobstances. 
But  this  overlooks  the  connection  with 
Sc.  glaty  glare,  glaur,  mud,  mire,  slime  ; 
glorg.  a  nasty  mess ;  glorgie,  bedawbed 
(lam.);  glorgyf^^  or  wyth  onclene  thynge 
defoyiyn,  maculo^  defcuipo. — Pr.  Pm. 

Gcordie  spat  out 
ThceloMT  that  adown  bis  tward  ran 


Cambr.  giairv,  a  miry  |mddle. — ^HaL 

The  radical  image  is  perhaps  th.it  of 
something  slippery,  with  which  the  idea 
of  shining  is  closely  connected.  Swiss 
glaren^  gmmu  to  shine  ;  g/<in^';  i^fori-:, 
shining,  smooth  ;  Yns.glaf,  slippery.  '  E 
iis  is  gldr,'  the  ice  is  slippery. — Outzen. 
Banff  glaur^  slippery  ice.  e.  dial,  ^ittrv, 
gUer,  to  slide;  Pl.D.  glirrig,  slipper)'. — 
Schtitze.  It  is  however  very  difficult  to 
know  when  we  have  come  to  the  bottom 
of  one  of  these  complicated  trains  of 
thought.  The  Bret  giaour,  slaver,  w. 
glafoerio^  ^  glaver.  to  slaver,  seem  to 
pmnt  in  a  diserent  oirectioii  to  the  fore- 
going, 

Olaiye.  A  long  sword  or  bill*— B.  A 
balbert'like  weapon,  consisting  of  a  blade 

mounted  on  a  long  handle,  w.  cleddyf, 
Gael,  claidheamk  (pronounced  kUlyhev 
— Macalpine),  a  sword  ;  claidkeamk'mor 

(claymour),  a  broadsword,  w.  gkti/^  a 
bill-hook.  Sw.  glafveti,  Du,  glavte,  a 
lance,  spear.  E.  dial,  gleeve,  an  eei-spcar. 
— Baker. 

Probably  direct  from  the  Celtic,  although 
Diez  supposes  Fr.  glaive  to  be  formed 
through  the  medhmi  of  Lat^  gladius^ 
whence  Vtow.gladi,  glasi,  glavi^  as  firom 
adulUrum,  azulicri^  avultcri. 

OUunour.  Properly  false  shine,  de- 
cqrtioii  of  sighL  To  cast  gfatmur  o'er 
ooie^  to  cause  magical  deceptUNL 

It  had  much  o{ gl>jmour  might, 
Could  nuka  a  lady  aeem  a  loiigbt. 

UyofLiistMlutvri. 

OK,  gld/Hsynit  when  things  appear  other 
tlum  what  they  really  are.— 'Fmin.  Dan. 
glimmer,  glitter,  false  lustre.  In  like 
manner  G.  gUiscn^  to  cast  a  iaint  lustre, 


GLARE 

to  play  tihe  hypocrite,  to  make  a  fidae 

show. 

Originally,  like  all  words  expressing 
visual  ideas  (as  exphuned  under  BrighQ 

derived  from  the  faculty  of  hearing.  Gael 
glam,  outcry  ;  ON.  glam^  clash,  clangour  ; 
glamrOf  to  rattle ;  Sc.  glamer^  noise,  clat- 
ter. For  the  passa^  to  the  idea  of  glit- 
ter, compare  ON.  glinqra,  to  rattle,  jiqi^ 
also  to  glitter,  give  a  false  shine. 

Glance.  The  fundamental  idea  is  the 
shininj^  of  a  polished  surface,  then  the 
slippmg  aside,  as  of  an  arrow  striking 
against  a  polished  snifibce,  or  of  a  ray 
of  light  reflected  from  it^  then  a  iideloag 
or  momentary  look. 

Uu.  x/ii/iis,  G.  glaftSf  lustre,  splendour  ; 
ON.  gl'ts,  glitter ;  Sc»jglms,  splendour  ;  G., 
Du.  glcissen,  to  shme ;  glissen,  glisten, 
G.  gliuclun,  Fr.  glisstr^  ^nser^  esdinctr^ 
glasser,  gleuer,  glacier y  to  s&p,  dide ;  OK. 
glace,  to  polish,  to  glance  as  an  arrow 
turned  aside. — Pr.  Pm.  Lat.  glades,  ice, 
from  its  slipperiness,  and  E.  glass,  from 
its  transparency,  belong  to  the  same  root. 
Du.  glis/e-n  n,  i^/i/isUren,  to  glisten,  glis- 
ter. Other  forms  are  D\x.  glad^  G.glatt^ 
shining,  polished,  smooth ;  N.  /iKAf,  Sc. 
ghit,  to  shine ;  to  glcnt  or  glint,  to  glance 
or  gleam,  to  pass  suddenly  as  a  gleam  of 
light,  to  glide,  to  peep,  to  squint. — Jam. 
•  The  stroke  ^Unted  down  to  his  belly.* — 
Bemers'  Froissart.  w.  ysglenlio,  to  slide. 

Da.  glindse,  to  glisten,  ^ives  an  inter- 
mediate form  between  gltnt  and  glance, 
while  Dsi..  glimt,  a  gleam,  glimpse,  flash, 
would  unite  ;^/Mr/ with  ^/r<m  instead  of 
glitter.  The  tnith  seems  to  be  tiiat  tiie 
words  signifying  shining  are  derived  from 
a  number  of  representations  of  the  same 
kind  of  sound,  having  commonly  more  or 
less  resemblance  to  each  other,  and  this 
general  resemblance  in  the  roots  causes 
a  network  of  relationship  in  the  words  de- 
rived from  them. 

Gland.  Lat .  i:hjns^  gbmditf  an  acorn, 
a  kernel  in  the  6[esh. 

CSaatea.  OFr.  glatubVf  a  iwdfiag 
of  ihit  glands,  a  sore. 

£1  col  nues  giamdra  out, 
K  en 

In  her  neck  die  had  naked  sores,  which 
men  are  used  to  call  scrolofal>— Life  K» 
Edward  in  Benoit,  2612. 

Olaxa.  Adaszling  light;  to  glare,  to 
shine  with  excess  of  brightness,  to  stare 
intently  upon.  Glare,  to  glaze  earthen- 
ware.— HaL  N.  glora^  to  shine,  to  stare ; 
Swiss  ^^sry^  to  stare.  Apolied  m  the  first 
instance  to  phenomena  of  hearing.  Gael. 
gldr,tiQ\s6t  speeQhfgldradtfiLoisyf  clamor- 
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ous  ;  Lat.  gloria^  renown,  claritas  nomi- 
nis,  splendor,  amplitudo.  —  Facciolaii. 
Cbnpare  BolMm.  kias^  the  vdce»  fiune  ; 

Pol.  glos^  the  voice  ;  glosny^  loud,  famous, 
notorious.  Lat.  r/nrus,  which  is  applied 
as  well  to  visual  as  to  audible  phenomena, 
is  anotber  modification  of  the  nine  root 
Sec  next  article. 

aiasa.— Olaze.  ON.  gUr,  Da.  glatf 
glas,  glass.  From  the  notion  of  trans- 
parency ;  what  allows  the  to  shine 
through.  N.  Glits^  a  window  ;  {^h'sa,  to 
shine  through  ;  glira^  to  be  open  so  that 
one  can  see  tmtMigh ;  glosa^  giora^  to 
gaze,  to  shine  ;  Sc.  glose,  glaze,  to  blaze, 
Du.  gUyseUy  O.  gleyssen^  to  shine.  To 
^tfsr,  in  the  sense  of  making  a  thing  to 
shine^  is  now  confined  to  the  surface  of 
earthenware,  but  was  formerly  used  in  a 
much  more  general  application.  Glac^n, 
or  maloe  a  thynge  to  diine,  pemitido, 
polio  ;  gldcynge  or  scowrynge  of  hamcys, 
pernitidacio. — Pr.  Pm.  Fr.^jf/</<"/. polished, 
shining,  is  familiar  in  the  expression ^A/r/ 
siUes.  Glase-wormy  glasf-warm^  a  glow- 
worm.—  Hal.  Looking  here  to  like  origin 
with  that  of  the  twin  form  glare^  we  find 
Fr.  glaSy  noise,  crying,  bawling ;  Russ. 
giof^  the  voice,  Scrv.  ^lasy  voice,  news, 
nme  ;  Bohcm.  hlas,  voice,  fame,  hlasyty^ 
sonorous,  clear  ;  Pol.  glos^  sound,  voice, 
speedi ;  glosny^  loud,  famous,  notorious ; 
Russ.  gld^^  the  eye,  gU-danie,  sight,  see- 
ing ;  Serv.  glati,  gUdati^  to  see,  to  seek. 
Swab,  glaschif  the  voice,  giast^  brilliancy, 
splendour,  gUuUm^  to  shinie,  to  f^isMOt^ 
Schmid. 

To  Glaver.  To  soothe  or  flatter.— B. 
iQglaffer,  to  flatter.— Hat  To/jSffvr,  to 
slaver — Hal.;  to  talk  foolishly.— Brocket, 
w.  {^lafofHon,  slaver  ;  Bret,  e^lamtrftt^ 
giaour f  ^\tT.giaourekf  slavermg,  talk- 
ative ;  Sc.  glaUtr,  to  qwok  indistinctly, 
as  children  ;  Ir.  gla/aire, ghignhr,  a  bab- 
bler ;  gli/nm,  to  prate.  The  connection 
between  the  ideas  of  slavering  and  prat- 
tling is  seen  in  Fr.  kiver^  to  slaver,  drivd, 
also  to  famble  or  flitter  in  speaking; 
bavardf  a  slaverer,  babbler. — Cot. 

Olond.  A  kite.  Thenamet  of  haiHcs 
are  often  from  their  gliding  or  hovering 
motion.  So  w.  ciid,  a  kite,  from  cudio^  to 
hover;  cudyll  y  gwynty  the  kestril  or 
wind-hover.  Lith.^  Hffg^y  the  kite,  from 
lifigoti,  to  hover.  Dan.  glente^  kite,  OE. 
gUni  w.  ysgUntio^  to  slide ;  and  in  like 
manner    gtead  mm  ^idt. 

CHoam.— OlimaMr.  Du.  ^limtmn, 
j?//i«^«f,  igncscerc,  candere. — Kil.  PLD. 
glimmen,  glimmeni.  to  shine  ;  G.  gUm- 
mm^gtummmf  to  glow,  shine  in  a  comt 
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way  ;  Sw,  glimma^  to  glitter  ;  N.  glima, 
to  shine  bn£;ht,  dazzle  ;  glima^  a  beam  of 
light ;  ON.  Uomi^  splenmrar,  AS.  Uomam^ 
to  shine,  OE.  Uem^  Uom^  a  gleam. 

ON.  glampoy  to  glitter,  shine.  The 
original  image,  as  in  all  these  expressions 
for  the  action  of  light,  is  a  loud  sound. 
ON.  Glamm,  a  rinj^ing-,  rattle  ;  glymia,  to 
resound ;  glymr^glumr,  resonance, noise; 
glumra,  glamra,  to  jingle,  rattle,  nunUe. 
Gr.  \6itxu^  to  ring  loud  and  clear,  as  well 
as  to  shine ;  X^rpdc,  brilliant,  sonorous 
clear. 

To  Gloan.   Fr.  gUmer^  Irom  ^ane^ 

gahyne,  a  handful  ;  glenon,  a  buncfa  of 
hay,  straw,  vegetables. — Roquef. 

Deus  meyns  ensemble,  vodes  ou  pleyns, 
Sount  apelds  les  galeyns. — BflMMHOtth. 

Ainsi  que  le  suppliant  batoit  un  pou  do 
glain€Sf  ou  gerbcs  de  bled. — Carp.  GleoH 
(in  Kent),  a  handM  of  Dom  tied  together 
by  a  gleaner. — HaL  Glatu  (Poigmms^  a 
bunch  of  onions. — Diez.  Glana,  glcba 
alliorum  ;  gelina^  gclima,  gelida^  geliba^ 
eyn  schouff  off  garve  (a  sheaf  or  iMindle), 
cyn  kle>Ti  garbe. — Dief.  Sup.  Du. 
a  bunch  of  straw  or  sedge,  vulgo  gUma^ 
gelima, — KiL  The  form  gelima  loids  to 
AS.  gelttL,  gibm^  B.  dial  yelmy  a  sbea^ 
handful  of  com  or  straw.  To  yelm  straw, 
to  lav  it  in  order  for  a  thatcher  (i.  e.  in 
handrnds). — HaL  TojpKnnwr  come,  spici« 
legerc. — Levins.  For  the  change  of  m 
and  ft  compare  girn^  (or  g^m^,  to  bud* 
— Hecart 

Possibly  the  formation  of  the  word 
may  be  explained  from  Lith.  glibys,  an 
annful ;  globti^  giomoiif  to  embracci  to 
hold  in  tM  aims. 

Oleba.  Lat  giiU,  a  do^  lump  of 
earth. 

Olede.  A  hot  ember,  live  coal.— B, 
ON.  gha^  to  glow,  bum,  shine  ;  glod^  live 
coal.  G,  gliihen^  to  glow,  be  red-hot  ; 
giuthf  the  glowing  of  fire,  hot  coals,  great 
heat  Du.  gloM^  hot  coals,  gloeden, 
gloeycHy  to  glow.    See  Glow. 

Olee.  AS.  Clig,  gliri',  music,  sport, 
joke ;  gUgmaUy  a  minstrel,  buffoon  \glio^ 
wUm,  gimnaHy  to  sing,  jest,  plajr.  on, 
gly,  laughter  (Rietz),  mirth,  joy  (Frltzncr); 
gly/a,  to  divert,  delight,  rejoice ;  glyjart, 
a  juggler,  buffoon ;  to  laugh,  to 

sneer.  Sw.  diaL  gfy,  giyi,  gAtt,  sport, 
derision  ;  gora  gly,  to  make  sport  of,  to 
deride.  ON.  ^/ic^a,  to  laush,  hlagjay  to 
divert,  to  cause  to  laugh ;  aAr*,  laughter, 
sport,  Cr.  yiXtlw,  I  laugh. 

To  Glee.— Oley.  — Gly.  To  squint. 
Glyarejgloyere  or  gogy  l-eye,limus,  strabo. 
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The  Mat  ibtcr  [Leah]  he  fionohe. 
FatAigifytdaenh  the 

Cursor  Mundi  in  Hal. 

She  had  sore  eyes.  Sc.  tor/^j,  ^/k,  to 
look  obliquely,  squint.  Tnt  primary 
sense  of  the  veib  is  tO  dWM^  thCB  to 

glance,  to  look. 

In  the  f ounce  ther  rtondwi  ttonei  itepe 
AS|^MBl0  limgll^tai  Unit  glowed  and  glykt. 

AUiL  Poems.  A.  114. 

The  (osM^ii^'Af  en  As  gnoFgrscioiiie  level, 

Ibu  C.  453- 

Oti.  gljd,  gliPd,  Sw.  dial.  ^//<7,  to  gbncc, 
shine;  N£.  GUa,agleafQXi>o\a(s^\  togUd^e, 
to  loMC  nsquint^JanL   Gr.  7^1%  slm- 
pery ;  yXoiaJw,  to  r:ist  a  side  glaaoe* 
gliden^  £li€Hf  to  slip  or  slide. 

To  QXeek.  To  leer,  joke,  jibe,  or  ban- 
ter.—B.  Do.  glickm  Q»nJIel  with  blick- 
en),  to  shine  ;  Sc.  glntks.  reflection  of  the 
rays  of  light  from  a  lucid  body  in  motion ; 
to  cast  the  i^laika  on  one,  to  dazde,  con- 
Ibond  ;  glatk,  a  deception,  trick  ;  fo  play 
ikt  gitukSf  get  the  giaiks,  to  cheat,  be 
cheated.  To  giaHf  to  trifle,  gUdking, 
lolly,  wantonness.  ON.  Idka,  to  play  ; 
OE.  to  lake,  to  play  ;  Inkin,  playtliin;::. 

Olander.  To  stare,  to  look  carncbtly, 
>— 'Hid.  Also  to  look  aside,  to  sauint. 
Sw.  glindra  {glengrd — Rietz),  to  snine, 
to  giiouner;  OM.^m^o,  to  gingle,  rat- 
tle, to  rinne  dduri^rely.  MBG.  glandery 
glitter,  shining. 

Oleyme.  Slime,  glue.  Gleyme  or 
rewme,  rcuma  ;  i^li  vme  of  knyttynge  or 
hyndynge  togc-dciers,  limus,  gluten  ;  gley' 
ntyn  or  yfit^/t-yifiyn,  visco,  inviscc— Pr. 
Pm.  \i&<M»fgkme  or  lyme.— Urtus  in 
Way.  MB.  gwtu^  the  mncns  from  the 
ttOStrils  of  cattle. — Hal.  Related  to  slime, 
as  Du.  gUbberig  to  sUbberig,  slippery  ; 
gi^fmy  to  escape,  to  B.  slip;  glide  to 
shoe;  Sc.  glent  to  Sw.  JtMila,  to  slide. 
Probably  tne  radical  image  is  the  sli|>- 
pcnness  of  a  viscous  liquid. 

aUht.  SHppery,  smooth.— B.  P1.D. 
glippen,  N.  gleppa,  to  slip  ;  Du.  glMerig^ 
£.  diaL  glaier,  gUbbtry^  sliin)ery ;  glafe, 
smooth,  poHtfc — Hal.  Da.  gnppe^  to  slip, 
to  miss,  to  wink  ;  Sc.  glijf,  a  glimpse,  a 
glance.  Lat.  glaber,  smooth,  without  hair, 
seems  from  the  same  source  ;  and  with- 
out ^Cbm  initial  g^  labiy  to  slide,  ImMems^ 
slippery.    Lith.  glebti,  to  be  slippery. 

Oliddar.  Slippery.— Hal.  B.  lonson 
•peaks  cMT  a  galley-pot  being  well  glid- 
aered,  i.e.  glazed.  Svf.  gliudra,  to  glim- 
mer, shine.  Da.  dial.  gliddcTf  sUppery  ; 
gluddre,  to  smooth  a  wall  plastered  with 
day.  sc.  gUtddry,  gloUtt^^  unctuous, 
■Uppeqr ;  to  gMt,  to  work  with  the  hands 
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in  something  liquid,  miry,  and  viscous. 

F..  diaL  gluty  the  slimy  substance  in  a 
hawk's  pannel ;  Fr.  glette,  the  froth  of  an 
^g,  phlegm  or  tilth  wliich  a  hawk  throws 
oat  at  her  beak  after  her  casting,  gUt- 
teux,  slimy,  flegmy,  filthy.  — Cot.  PL  I). 
f^t^  slippery,  £.  gUet,  a  slimy  discharge. 

To  Ouaa.  Du.  gUjderty  glijen^  glissen^ 
Pl.D.  giiden^  gliefh  C.  gleiten,  gJttschen, 
i^li-issen,  Fr.  giisser,  to  slide,  slip.  There 
IS  obviously  a  close  connection  between 
the  notions  of  a  glittering,  shining  suH ace 
and  of  a  smooth  and  slippery  one.  Thus 
we  have  ON.  gladr^  sluning,  clear,  bright ; 
Du.  glad,  bright,  mniag,  sMc,  smooth, 
sUppery. — Bomhoff.  Dc\  on  c^nldcr,  slip- 
pery. So  ON.  glita,  to  shine,  leads  to  Sw. 
glide,  to  glide,  while  both  senses  are  pre- 
served in  the  dialectic  ^//tf,  to  glow,  to 
shine,  and  also  to  glide,  slide,  flow.  So 
E.  gloss,  glossy ^  and  Sw.  dial  glisa,  to 
shine,  gleam,  correspond  to  G.  gleissen^ 
Fr.  ^liss<  /\  to  slide.  E.  i^lance.  to  shine, 
is  also  used  in  tlie  sense  of  sUpping  aside; 
and  here  indeed  we  are  distincUy  con» 
scious  that  the  latter  sense  is  taken  from 
the  oblique  reflection  of  light  from  a 
smooth  surface.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  Sc.  gUtU,  glint  J  to  flash,  gleam, 
glance,  also  to  start  aside.  '  T'  shot  corns 
glinttd  a£f  his  wings  lahk  rain  afl*  a  duck's 
bade.'—- Atkhmon.  Sw.  dial,  glant^  slip- 
pery ;  gldntcu,  glmttLt  w.  ysgUntio,  to  slip, 
slide.  In  the  same  way  N.  ^.V/Vrt,  to  peep, 
properly  to  shine  ;  E.  diah^V/rf,  gleer^  to 
slide.-  Hal. 

Xo  Olie.    To  squint,  to  look  aakesr. 

The  elder  sister  be  (orsoke. 
For  €b»gfiyti,  seith  the  boke. 

Cursor  Mundi. 

Sw.  diaL  g^uu  to  gleam,  also  to  glide, 
slid&  See  Gnde;  Coaq»aK  also 

with  NE.  glim,  to  look  askance. — HaL 
Glender,  a  slight  squint,  is  the  equivalent 
of  Sw.  glindra^  to  gUtter.  When  a  sur- 
face is  imperfectly  polished  k  only  rafleds 
slanting  light. 

Gliimner.   See  Gleam. 

Olimpaa  A  flash  of  light,  transient 
glance.  Swiss  t^lnmsen,  a  spark,  glim- 
men,  glunisen^  to  glow  under  the  ashes ; 
Du.  gUmpen^  gUnsent  to  glow,  to  sparkle. 

And  HttiB  tamrnmrngUmfti^^  the  dark. 

Nares. 

Da.  glimte.  to  gleam,  flash.    See  Gleam. 

i^Iistcri'ti,  gliusteren,  to  sparkle,  AS,  glim 
Stan,  glisnian,  glistenan,  to  glisten,  ON. 
glyssa,  glyttOf  gUtra.  to  sparkle,  glitter. 
A  number  of  nSuedioina  are  aeennadcr 
Class. 
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It  would  doubtless  be  an  error  to  sup- ' 
pose  all  these  forms  to  be  successively 
developed  from  any  one  root  such  as  f^las 
titg^^  We  should  rather  suppose  that 
the  noises,  which  constitute  the  original 
image  in  the  expression  of  visual  con- 
ceptions, were  reprweated  independently 
liv  forms  bearing  a  certain  resemblance  to 
each  other,  which  was  preserved  through 
subsequent  modifications  when  the  terms 
weveappli^  to  visual  phenomena,  giving 
them  the  false  appearance  of  descent 
from  a  common  root.  Thus  we  have  Fr. 
gi^  noise,  bawling ;  Piwr.  ^at^  yelp, 
cry,  chatter  of  birds,  E.  clash^  clatter^ 
which  when  appropriated  by  the  faculty 
of  sight  produce  forms  like  glass ^  gloss ^ 
glut  (polished),  glittery  glister.  A  form 
closely  allied  with  glisU-n  and  glister  is 
applied  to  phenomena  of  hearing  or  the 
sense  which  apprehends  them  in  Da. 
fyiyHertn,  to  whisper,  (H*  to  listen,  Pl.D. 
imtiirHt  glusUm^  as.  kl/stan^  to  listen, 
i.  e*  to  attend  to  low  wlubpering  or  nist- 
liOgsmuids.  In  the  same  way  Da.  knit- 
ire,  to  rattle,  crackle,  knistre^  to  crackle, 
titter,  may  be  compared  with  gnistre^ 
Q»,gimsta,  to  sparlde.  The  Fr.  Uidier 
is  used  with  reference  to  both  senses. 
Esclaty  a  clap,  crack ;  esclat  de  lumiircy 
a  glimpse  or  taA  of  lif;ht;  tsdaiattl, 
crashing,  cracking-,  nogog,  giittefiDg, 
flasliing. — Cot. 

Gloaming,  as.  g/omung,  gUmmuHg, 
twilight  the  time  of  day  when  the  light 
shines  obscurely  beneath  the  advancmg 
shade  of  night  like  fire  under  ashes.  Da. 
dial,  g/omnuj  to  glow,  to  begin  to  burn 
or  shine  ;  Swiss  g/umscn,  G.  glimmen^ 
glummeHf  to  bum  in  a  covert  way,  to 
dlow  under  ashes.  Da.  glimUy  to  gleam ; 
PLD*  gHtwiktHf  to  pe^>^  to  dawBu 

Scarcely  had  Phoebus  in  the  i^'lcdviing  East 
Yet  harnessed  his  fiery-footed  team. — F.  Q. 

Ultimately  from  the  fipure  of  sound,  sig- 
nified by  forms  like  Swiss  glumsttiy  to 
rumble,  O^.glumrayglymj'ay  to  clank. 

To  Gloat.— Glout.  To  look  fixedly, 
from  desire  or  absorption  in  thought.  G. 

ff0iMe$t^  §oaDeAy  to  shhM^  thai  to  look 
xedly,tostarej  S«.  ditl^bitatgAMa, 
to  peep. 

-glomerate.  Lat.  g/ffmus,  a  ball  of 
thread  ;  glamtfo,  to  wmd  into  a  ball,  to 

collect  into  a  mass. 

•  Gloom  Olum.  —  Glumpy.  To 

^oft^f  to  look  gloomy,  to  irown.— B. 

Whereas  ye  sat  all  heavy  and  glom- 
myng.* — Chaloner.  Gluf^ingy  surly, 
wuky  ;  glum^  a  sour  cross  look ;  sullen, 
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gloomy,  overcast. — HaL  Da.  dial,  glum' 
mendCy  scowling ;  Sw.  diaL  glomma^ 
gldmuy  to  stare  fixedly.  The  sense  of 
silence  is  often  expressed  (with  ellipse 
of  the  negative)  by  words  signifymg 
muttering,  uttering  a  low  sound.  Thus 
Lat  msua^,  prinirily  to  mutter,  signi- 
fies to  be  silent,  not  to  speak  out ;  G. 
mucken^  to  utter  a  slight  sound,  is  ex- 
plained to  show  one's  iU-will  by  a  suriy 
silence,  to  scowL  The  wofds  at  tiie  head 
of  the  article  seem  to  h.ivc  a  similar  ori- 
gin. AS.  dumian^  to  munnur^  mutter, 
and  thence  to  keep  silence.  '  Gtf  Irisceo- 
pas  clumiath  mid  ceaflum  tha«r  he  sceol- 
dan  clipian' :  if  bishops  mutter  with  their 
jaws  (i.  e.  keep  sHenoe)  where  they  ought 
to  speak  out — Bede.  Clumund,  murmur- 
ans. — Lye.  Chaucer  uses  clum,  as  we  do 
mum^  by  way  of  an  interjection  exhorting 
to  silence. 

They  sittin  stil!  wt-ll  nigh  a  furlong  way, 
Now  Patemosler,  cium^wadt  Nicholay, 
And  dhMiqaodi  John,  sod  «Ewm  seid  Aliaoii. 

Miller  s  Tale. 

N.  klumme,  klumsct^  to  strike  dumb,  to 
take  away  the  power  of  speech  by  fear  or 
magic. 

From  simple  silcnoe  to  the  scowi  of  ill- 
will  is  an  easy  step. 

looked  hauleljr,  and  gave  on  me  akglum, 
nMBi  <MB  no  woni  oos 


Thus  from  N.  -f///»w<7,  speechless,  we  pass 
to  Lincoln  clumpse^  reserved,  ibrbiddmg  : 
NE.  glumpstj  stukiness.  '  lie  USA  not  tell 
me,  and  he's  a  clumpse  man,  I  should  ha' 
been  skarred  to  ax  him.' — Skirlaugh, 
iL  86. 

The  trouble  of  mmd  which  hinden 

speech  is  then,  contrary  to  the  usual 
course  of  metaphor,  transferred  to  the 
material  world,  and  the  word  gloom  or 
glum  applied  to  the  thickness  which  dis- 
turbs the  transparency  of  air  or  water* 
P1.D.  glum  (of  liquids),  thick,  tiuHbid. 

I  n  the  same  way  louring,  properly  sig- 
nifying frowning  or  scowhng,  and  Sw. 
mulen  (from  mule^  the  chaps,  snout), 
chapfidun,  lad,  glooiny,  are  applied  to 
gloomy,  overcast  weather. 

To  Glop.  —  Gloppea.  To  glop,  to 
stare ;  to  gloppeu,  to  frighten,  to  Ced 
astonished. 

Mdfte  Arture  In  Hal. 

ON.  ^dpa^  N.  glaapa^  to  stare,  gaze,  gapew 
Hence  on.  gl(^>pr,glappi,  fatuus,  E.  gloup- 
ingy  silent  or  stupid,  to  be  compared 
with  glout^  to  stare  at,  to  pout,  look  :>uiky, 
SO* 
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as  gloPPcH  with  ght/en,  statlkd,  »ar- 
prised. —  B.    See  Gloat,  Glout. 

Qlory.  Lat.  gloria  signiiies  fame,  but 
the  E.  g^(fry  has  quite  as  madi  lefeicnce 
to  visible  splendour  as  to  spoken  renown. 
ON.  gioray  to  glitter.    See  Glare. 

Oloss.  Lustre.  ON.  ghssi^  bhssi^ 
flame,  brightness  \  glossa^  btossa^  to  blaze, 
sparkle,  glow.  Sc.  to  gliss,  to  cast  a 
glance  with  the  eyes.   See  Glass. 

QIasaL—Oloawiry.  Gr.  yXdm^  «be 
tongue,  a  language,  a  special  iVQcd, 
whence  glossarium,  a  dictionaiy. 

Olove.   ON.  glofi. 

flto  Olow.    Sec  Glede. 

Glue.  Fr.  glu^  birdlime ;  w.  glud^ 
tenacious  paste,  glue.  Lat.  gluten^  glue. 
The  fundamental  idea  is  shining,  then 
slippery,  slimy,  tenacious,  gluey.  So, 

f leit^  glctt,  to  shine,  glid^  gi<^^^  g^<^'d, 
ID.  giitt,  slippery.  ON.  glata^  wet 
Fr.  gtetUy  K.  duu.  glut,  phlegm,  dime ; 
Sc.  glidder,  slip{xr\ ,  i^hiader^  to  do  dirty 
work  ;  to  gloit,  to  work  in  something 
liquid,  miry,  or  viscous.  Lith.  glittiu^ 
smooth,  sUppery,  slimy,  Sticky.  Compare 
also  Gr.  yXiff^ooc,  slippery,  tough,  glutin- 
ous :  yXoMic,  shppery,  nasty,  clammy. 
OnuB.  See  Gloom. 
To  Glut.— Glutton.  The  sound  of 
swallowing  is  represented  by  the  syllables 
gluty  glop,  giup,  gluk.  gulp,  gulk.  civing 
Lat  glut-glut^  for  the  noise  of  li<)uia 
escaping  from  a  narrow-ncrkcd  opening  ; 
glutire^  to  swallow  ;  Fr.  i^lout,  ravenous, 
greedy ;  w.  gloth,  gl-Jlh,  gluttonous ; 
QtlugM,  a  mouthful;  n.  ght^gldypa, 
to  swallow,  eat  g^edily  ;  Sw.  glupsk, 
ravenous ;  E.  glubbe,  to  swallow  up,  glnb- 
Arr,  a  glutton  ;  gulp,  gf^lJt,  gulch,  glutch, 
to  swallow. — Hal.  Fr.  glougloufer,  to 
guggle,  sound  like  a  narrow>mouthed  pot 
when  it  is  emptied. 

CHntincma  lALgMimtmt^fnmgU- 
ten,  glue,  paste. 

To  Gnarr.— Gnarled.  To  gnarr  or 
^nerr,  to  growl,  snarl,  gnimbte.  *  Better 
is  a  morsel  of  bread  with  joy  than  a  house 
full  of  deliccs  with  chiding  and gntrring* 
— Chau  cer.  D  u.  gnorrefty  knarretty  knor- 
ren,  grunnire,  fremere,  frendere,  to  growl, 
snarl ;  Sw.  knarra,  to  creak  ;  knorra,  to 
murmur,  growl,  Dan.  knurre,  to  growl,  to 
purr  as  a  cat.  Then,  because  a  body 
qnnning  rapidly  round  makes  a  whirring 
sound  while  the  string  to  which  it  is  sus- 
pended knots  and  twists,  Sw.  knorla^  to 
twist,  to  curl ;  E.  gnarr,  a  hard  knot  in  a 
tree — B.  ;  griar/cd,  knotted.  I  gttarre  in 
a  halter  or  cordc,  I  stopf)e  one's  breath 
or  snarle  one  :  jc  etrangle. — Palsgr.  In 


GNAW 

the  same  way  FIJ^.  JMm%  snirren, 

snurren^  to  whirr ;  snnrre,  a  spinning- 
wheel;  Sw.  snorra^  to  hum  like  a  top^ 
purr,  sound  the  r  strongly,  also  to  wUrl, 
to  turn  ;  E,  snarl,  to  make  a  grumbling 
sound,  to  make  knots  like  an  overtwistcd 
cord.  Dan.  kurre,  to  coo  ;  kurre^  a  knot 
or  tande  in  diread.  Sw.  diaL  iwryis,  to 
grumble,  purr,  whinr,  to  roli  up^  to  twisty 
snarl  (of  thread). 

To  Onaab.— Oiuwl.  From  a  reive, 
sentation  of  the  sound  made  by  the  clap- 
ping of  the  teeth.  Fin.  naska/a,  to  clap 
or  knap  the  teeth  ;  naskia,  to  smack  the 
jaws,  as  a  pig  in  eating;  Da.  gnaske, 
knaske,  gnidske,  Su*.  gfiissla,  to  crunch, 

fnash,  grind  the  teeth  ;  Du.  knasscheHy 
naspen,  knarsen,  imarren,  to  gnash  ;  G. 
knastem,  knattenty  to  cradde,  rattle.  OE. 
gnaste ;  to  gnaste,  or  gnassfu  with  the 
teeth,  grincer.  —  Palsgr.  in  Way.  ON. 
giiis§a  tStmumy  to  gnash  the  teeth. 

Gnaat  or  Knast.  The  wick  or  snuff 
of  a  candle.  Lichinus,  ^fT^a.r/  of  the  can- 
dell,  candell  weyke  \gnast,  knast,  emunc- 
tura< — Pr.  Pm.  Your  strengthe  shall  ben 
as  a  gnast  of  a  flax  top  (favilla  stupje — 
Vulg5— Wicliff.  In  the  latter  version 
gnast  is  replaced  by  iitdspark§^  or  dud 
sparcle, — Way.  I  should  without  doubt 
refer  it,  with  Way,  to  os.gnrt's//,  a  spark, 
were  it  not  for  the  Pol.  kno/ay  the  wick  or 
snuff  of  a  candle,  Lith.  htstms^  wick 
Thus  the  OE.  f^/r/  r/.  or  knast,  may  proba- 
bly be  identified  with  Pl.D.,  Da.  knast,  a 
knot,  knag,  gnarl  in  wood,  originally  sig- 
nifying (uke  vfick)  a  knot  or  tim  of 
fibrous  matenals  dipped  in  grease.  See 
Knot 

Gnat.  Sw.  knott,  gnadd,  n  nridge: 
From  the  humming  sound  with  which  it 
signals  its  attack.  Sw.  knofa,  to  murmur, 
grumble.  N.  gn^ttCj  knitta^  to  crackle, 
rustle,  give  a  fidnt  sound.  Dae  gnatt 
ikjc  'ti'naa,  there  was  not  the  least  sound 
from  him.  G.  mUcke^  a  midge,  stands  in 
the  same  rdatton  to  muckm,  synonymous 
with  N.  gnette.  Nicht  einen  muck  von 
sich  geben,  not  to  give  the  least  sound. 

To  Gnaw.  ON.  gnagOj  Da.  gnave,  G. 
nagcHj  Du.  knageny  kmmtwmy  to  gnaw. 
To  naggh\  to  gnaw. — }lal.  From  the 
sound  of  the  teeth  against  a  hard  sub- 
stance.   Fin.  nakkia,  o.  knacken,  to  rap. 

The  same  sound  is  also  represented 
with  a  final  p  or  b,  t  or  d.  c.  knappcrt^ 
to  crackle,  gnaw,  eat ;  knaupeln,  to  gnaw 
a  bone,  DtL  huMtttn,  to  gnaw,  gnash, 
E.  nibble ;  Fin.  nt^ista,  leviter  crcpo,  inde 
murmuro  (knarrcn,  murren) ;  na/is/a,  to 
sound  like  gnawing  mice;  fiatustaat 
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fiiaw$aliMlKiirii,Cocnclde;  tULgmuf- 

dre^  to  grumble. 

Gnostic.  Gr.  7yw<mc6(,  possessing  the 
faculty  of  intimate    knowledge,  from 

ytyx'tiffrui,  to  know. 

To  Go. — Gan^.  on.  gnngay  perf.  geck^ 
htji  gengid;  JJ.  ganga,  gna,  to  go  on 
loot|  wade.  G.  gehen ,  gigunggn,  D  u.  g(un, 
to  go. 

Goad.  Properly  a  rod.  Goad,  aa  ell 
Enelish. — B.    See  Gad. 

CmmJ.  Gael  guU,  white,  an>'thing 
white,  a  mark  to  shoot  at.  The  Gael, 
however  seems  an  unlikely  source  for  a 
word  of  this  nature,  nor  aoes  it  appear 
that  the  aiark  in  shooting  was  ever  looown 
by  the  name  of  goal  in  e.  A  more  plausi- 
ble origin  inav  be  suggested  in  lt.ga//a 
wgaUy  a  buboie ;  store  a  gaila,  to  float, 
and  metaphorically  to  prevail,  to  get  the 
upper  hand,  to  carry  the  day.  The  Fr. 
awi'r  le  gal  is  used  m  precisely  the  same 
meaning  (TrcvouiOf  sod  the  expression 
was  introduced  into  E.  as  to  get  the  goal. 
'Thore  was  no  person  that  could  have 
won  the  ring  or  got  the  g9^  hefere  inc*-~* 
HaH  Rich.  III. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  form  of  the  ex- 
pression that  neither  in  £.  nor  in  Fr.  was 
retained  any  consdonsness  of  the  origin- 
al image,  but  the  expression  being  spe- 
cially applied  to  success  in  an  athletic 
contest,  such  as  racinf  or  football,  the 
term  gal  or  goal  seems  iqr  a  literal  inter- 
pretation to  have  been  affixed  to  the 
boundary  or  standard  the  attainment  of 
which  was  the  test  of  victory.  Fr.  gal, 
the  goal  at  football. — Trevoux. 

On  the  other  hand  comp.  IMii.  gdlas, 
end,  extremity,  aim  ;  ende,  zweck,  ziel ; 
Let  gitlSf  end,  point,  extremity. 

Goat.  ON.  geit^  a  female  goat ;  giU- 
kqfr.  a  male  goat. 

0elhi-4»oi6M.  See  Gobble. 

To  Gobble,  i.  To  make  the  guttural 
cry  of  the  turkey-cock  ;  to  gabble,  chat- 
ter. Cat.  parlor  a  glops^  to  huny  out 
one'ii  %Pords. 

2.  To  swallow  hastily,  from  the  noise 
of  swallowing,  as  guttle,  guzzle^  S^'gg^^i 
Fr.  godailler,  from  other  representations 
of  tlie  same  sound  In  Fr.  degokmtr^ 
Du.  gobelen^  ON.  gubba,  to  vomit,  the  term 
is  applied  to  the  upward  instead  of  down- 
wanl  gush.  In  these  imitative  forma  the 
position  of  the  liquid  is  very  variable,  and 
it  is  easily  lost  or  inserted,  as  we  have 
often  had  occasion  to  sec.  Thus  gobble 
is  related  to  gulp,  as  G.  schwappeln  to 
Du.  rwaipen  (Kil.),  to  dash  or  splash,  E. 
wamMt  to  walm^  spoiler  to  spurt^  &c. 


Another  arrangement  gives  E.  dial,  gluhbe^ 

to  suck  in,  to  j^obble  up  (Hal.) ;  Q-At.glop^ 
a  gulp,  draught,  sup,  mouthful  of  liquid. 
The  same  idea  is  conveyed  by  Yx.gobj 
avaler  tout  de  gob,  to  swallow  at  a  gulp^ 
'The  little  land  he  had — the  lawyer  swal- 
lowed at  onQgob.* — Barry  in  R.  Yx.gaber^ 
to  gobble,  gulp  down,  cat  greedily.  From 
the  image  of  gobbing  or  i^ulping  is  taken 
a  designation  for  the  throat,  mouth,  chops. 
Fr.  Prendre  un  h6mme  au  gobet,  to  take 
him  unawares,  praperiy,  to  seiw  him  hy 
the  throat.  E.  gob,  an  open  or  wide 
mouth. — B.  Gael  gob  (contemptuoushf), 
the  mouth ;  PoL  g^ba^  Boh.  kuba^  ue 
mouth,  chops  ;  Illyr.  guba^  snout. 

Again,  we  have  Fr.  gobet,  a  mouthful^ 
£.  goby  gobbet f  a  lump,  bit,  morsel. 

He  gaping  wkle  hte  threefold  jawes 

Al  hungry  caught  that  —  Phacr. 

Cubs  of  gold. — Bale.  To  work  by  the 
goby  by  the  piece  or  job. — Hal. 

It  must  be  observed  however  diat  hk 
the  Walloon  of  Mons  gob  is  a  stroke  or 
bloy;  (a  notion  often  connected  with  that 
ofalmnp),andalsoahkorlwnp.  Bay§ 
tfiein  ein  gob^  give  me  a  bit.  Gob  tPhomnu^ 
a  stump  of  a  man.  Chaucer  speaks  of  a 
gobbet  of  St  Peter's  sail  '  Gobbets  ot 
wood.'— Buraet  It  giMfi,  a  hmap  or 
hunch. 

Goblet. — GN)tch.  Fr.  gobeau,  a  vial, 
or  strait-mouthed  vessel  of  glass,  a  great 
goblet ;  gobelet,  a  goblet,  or  wide^untthed 
bowl  to  drink  in. — Cot. 

The  names  of  vessels  for  containing 
liquids  are  often  taken  from  die  fanage  of 
pouring  out  water,  expressed  by  forms  re- 
presenting the  sound  of  water  guggling 
out  of  the  mouth  ol  a  narrow-neciccd  ves- 
sel. Thus  It  gotzare,  to  revel,  properly 
to  guzzle,  Swhs  gotschel ft,  to  plash,  sound 
as  water  shaking  in  a  vessel,  are  con- 
nected  with  It.  gono,  a  cruse,  any  gkss 
with  a  round  b<wy  and  long  narrow  neck 
(Fl.),  and  E.  gotch,  a  large  pitcher — Hal. ; 
Fr.  godailler,  to  guzzle,  or  make  good 
cheer,  Swiss  gudeln,  gutteln,  to  guggle, 
sound  as  water  in  a  vessel,  with  Yx.godet, 
a  jug.  It.  gotto,  a  pot,  or  drinking-glass  ; 
and  perhaps  Swiss  guggeln,  to  guzzle,  B. 
guggiif  wim  B.  Jug.  So  also  Hesse  klun* 
J^er,  a  narrow-mouthed  flask,  from  the 
clunking  sound.  '  Bauculum,  ein  ghud- 
dorf,  auod  effimdendo  aonstum  fitctt,  dass 
gluncJult.*  ^Guttrof,  ein  geschirr  das 
untcn  weit  und  oben  enj;  ist — die  da  kut' 
tern,  klunckern,  odcr  wic  ein  storch 
schnattem  wenn  man  drauss  trincket.' 
— Kurhcss.  Idiot.  In  the  same  way  Fr. 
gobeloter^  to  guzzle  or  tipple,  gobeUt^ 
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goUmt,  a  drinkiiig-glMS,  and  powibty 

Bret.  /•('(^,  n'^p,  a  cup,  seem  connectea 
with  £.  £obbU^  representing  the  sound  of 
liquids  m  the  tliroat.  The  ^Jt^t  ^ 
jug,  shows  the  change  of  the  illitiflll  ^to 
y,  as  in  jitg^  compared  with  guggle. 

Goblin.  Fr.  g$betin^  a  Hot^oblin, 
Robin  goodidlow.  Bog.— Cot  The  Gob- 
lin was  generally  conceived  as  a  super- 
natural beine  oi  small  size  but  of  great 
ttrength,  dwrainff  underground  in  mounds 
or  desert  places,  not  generally  ill-disposed 
towards  man,  and  in  some  cases  domes- 
ticnted  wlA  hln  snd  rendering  him  miv- 
ice.  Hence  the  frequent  addition  of  a 
familiar  appellation,  as  in  Hob-goblin, 
Hob-thrush, — Cot  in  v.  Lutin.  It  was 
known  in  Gennuiy  by  tbe  name  of  Ko- 
bold, and  was  supposed  particularly  to 
frequent  mines,  being  thence  called  Ber^- 
geist,  Berg-rainncMn,  or  MIne-spint, 
Mine-dwarf.  Another  German  name  is 
Matthew  Kobalein,  equivalent  to  E.  Hob- 
goblin. The  Goblin  is  mentioned  by 
Ordericnt  VtCaliSi  'Dxmon  enim  quern 
de  Dianae  fano  expulit  adhuc  in  eAdem 
urbe  degit,  et  in  vahis  frequenter  form  is 
appnrens  neminem  laedit.  Htmc  vulgus 
mOelinum  appcllat.'  He  is  known  in 
Brittany  by  the  name  of  gobilin^  and  is 
there  also  supposed  to  engage  in  house- 
hold drudgery  Nke  MiUon's  Lubber^fiend, 
to  curry  the  horses  of  a  night,  for  instance. 
It  is  among  the  Celts  probably  that  the 
origin  of  the  name  is  to  be  looloed  fat. 
The  Welsh  appellation  is  coblyn,  pro- 
perly a  knocker,  from  cobio^  to  knock,  to 
peck  ;  cobfyH  y  coed,  a  woodpecker. 

An  explanation  of  the  name  is  given  in 
a  passage  which  is  the  more  satisfactory 
from  the  fact  that  the  writer  seems  to 
have  no  idea  of  any  connection  between 
tfie  word  goblin  and  the  superstition  he 
Ib  describmg.  '  People  will  laugh  at  us 
Cardiganshire  miners,'  says  a  correspon- 
dent quoted  in  *  Bridges'  Guide  to  Llan- 
dudno,' *  who  maintain  the  existence  of 
knockers  in  mines,  a  kmd  of  good-natured 
impalpable  peoj^,  not  to  be  seen,  but 
heard,  and  who  seem  to  us  to  work  in 
the  mines.  The  miners  have  a  notion 
that  theae  knockers  or  httle  people,  as  we 
call  them'  (compare  G.  berg-viiinuchen — 
Adelung),  'are  of  their  own  tribe  and  pro- 
fession, and  are  a  harmless  people,  who 
mean  well.*  '  He  said  that  the  lad  had  a 
great  faculty — he  could  hear  the  knockers. 
The  what  t  asked  Anna.  The  knockers, 
repeated  he,  for  the  Welsh  fimcy  that 
they  hear  the  spirits  of  the  ore  at  work  in 
the  yet  nnopoied  mine.' — Mrs  Howitt^ 


Cost  <wf  Caergwyn,    It  wffl  be  dbscrved 

that  the  Kobold  in  Germany  fs  peculiarly 
a  miner's  superstition,  while  Cardigan- 
shire has  been  a  wimnR  district  fiftm  tfie 
times  of  the  Romans.  From  his  knock- 
ing propensity  the  Kobold  is  sometimes 
called  Meisler  HImmerUng. 
Ood.  G.  gvU;  Pers.  MuA, 
Oog.— Ooggle.  To  gog,  cog^  Jock, 
Jog^  shagy  shogy  are  parallel  forms  express- 
ing motion  brotignt  to  a  sodden  stopi 
See  Cog,  Gog-mire,  a  quagmire,  or 
shaking  bog.  Gael,  gog,  nod;  gxackf 
nodding,  wavering  ;  gog-dlttmmak,  nod- 
ding, tossing  the  hea^  in  walking  ;  gog- 
shuily  a  goggle-eye,  a  full  rolling  eye. —  B. 
To  goggle  is  thus  like  coggU  or  jogg;Ie,  to 
be  unsteady,  to  roll  to  and  fro.  *  Then 
passid  they  forth  boystly  goglyng  with 
their  hedis.'—  Chaucer,  ProL  Merch.  2Qd 
Tdte.  Swiss  gdgetiy  to  rock,  gagrlMy  to 
joggle.  As  such  expressions  as  i',>.'ittf7; 
chitter,  signifying  a  broken,  tremulous 
sound,  are  applied  to  a  tremulous  mo- 
tion, so  it  seems  the  lepresentktion  of  a 
broken  sound,  the  separate  elements  of 
which  are  of  a  jarring  nature,  are  applied 
to  a  lodtfhef  and  mofe  disjointed  move- 
ment. Bav.^.c^rr//,  to  cluck  like  a  hen, 
to  stutter,  stammer ;  Sw.  p-argv,  the  cluck- 
ing of  a  hen,  gigagetty  to  ninaw,  bray  like 
an  ass.  In  the  same  way  are  related 
Bav.  gigken,  to  make  inarticulate  noises, 
giggle,  stutter,  and  gigkeltty  to  palpitate, 
shiver,  tiembie. 

Goit,  — Oote.  — Gowt.  A  ditch  or 
sluice. — Hal.  A  mill-stream  or  drain. 
Du.  gote^  G.  gosscy  a  ketmd,  conduit, 
spout,  sink.  One  of  the  numerous  cases 
in  which  there  has  been  an  interchange 
of  an  initial  d  and  g.  Prov.  dotZy  Fr. 
daily  doisy  Mid.Lat  4»Uus.  '  Concesst 
dictis  fratribus  stagnum  de  Pkiceio  et 
nemus,  cum  terra  quae  est  per  duos  doitos 
usque  ad  melendfaram  de  Phtoeio,  stent 
doitus  exit  de  valle  de  Tesnetes.'— Carp. 
Lang.  gousMt  and  doussa,  to  give  a 
douche. 

Gold.   ON.  gutty  gold,  gulry  yellow. 

Gk)lf.  A  Scotch  game  m  which  a  ball 
is  driven  by  blows  of  a  club.  Dti.  kolf, 
a  club ;  speelkotfy  a  bat  to  drite  a  ball ; 
kolfball,  a  ball  used  in  such  a  game. 

Gondola.  It  gondoUiy  dim.  {ram gottday 
a  small  boat,  wnffch  in  its  turn  is  from 
Gr.  ttQvivy  a  drinking-cup. 

Good.    c,.  gut,  Gr.  d^aBoQ. 

CktoL — Gully.   A  ditch,  trench,  pud-  . 
die.— B.  Gnlly-koUy  a  sink.  Swiss  giilUy 
mist-gillh%  a  puddle,  the  draintngs  of  a 
dung-heap.    Du.  GulU^  pal  us,  vorago. 
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gurges. — KiL  Limousin  goouUia,  gaoul- 
lioj  a  puddle.  From  the  sound  of  water 
goggling  or  splashing.  Fr.  dial  gtmUkr^ 
to  splash,  dirty  ;  gouillat^  a  puddle ;  goule^ 
a  throat  (Jaubert;  ;  gouiot,  the  pipe  of  a 
sink  or  gutter.    See  Gullet. 

OOOM.   See  Gander. 

Gooseberry.  Corrupted  from  G.  kraus- 
b^ereJtrduscideere  (otherwise  ztaciul-beiri^ 
Do.  mrMS'f  kruys-^  krotsti-UsUf  Lot.  wm 
criqja,  from  the  upright  hairs  with  which 
the  fruit  is  covered,  g.  kraus,  crisp,  Du. 
kroesen^  kruyseUy  to  curl,  the  notion  of 
cwljr  and  of  brisdjr  hair  bleing  commonly 
expressed  by  the  same  term.  Compare 
It.  riuiOy  a  curl,  also  the  bristlv  husk  of 
a  diesnut ;  wrwUciarsi^  to  stand  on  end. 
The  ksmkwmni  besie  gives  rise  to  Mid. 
Lat.  gntmim,  arttiia^  Ft,  grmstUtpgrf- 
stilts 

The  idea  of  aa  vnddatiiig,  only  s«r> 

face  is  commonly  expressed  by  the  fi^^nirc 
of  a  broken,  quivering  sound.  Yx.  gre- 
siller^  to  crackle,  shrivel ;  Prov.  grazillar^ 
to  twitter  ;  0^  krauseltty  to  trill,  quaver, 
warble,  also  to  curl.    Sec  Curl,  Frizzle. 

Ctorhelly.  A  glutton,  or  greedy  fel- 
lowv—fi.  AS.  and  n.  gor^  mth ;  in  N. 
also  applied  to  the  halfndi^ted  food  in 
the  stomach  of  a  ruminatmg  animal,  or 
generally  the  contents  of  the  intestines ; 
gwrvtmmky  the  first  stomach  of  a  fomiii- 
ating  animal ;  gorkaggje,  gorpose  (a  ^ore- 
tub,  or  gore-sack),  a  gluttonous,  lazy  fel- 
low ;  goray  to  stuff  oneself.   E.  Gorcrow 

a  raven. 

Oore.  I.  Clotted  blood.— B.  AS.  gor^ 
wet  fiUh,  mud,  dung,  Mood ;  n.  gor^  wet 
mud  ;  gorboin^:i  muddy  bottom  \  gormyry 
a  soft  swamp  of  mere  mud.  OHG.  horo, 
mud,  oose  ;  koravngy  muddy,  dirty. 

OorflL  3.  So  Ckve.  Gorcy  the  lap  or 
skirt  of  a  garment  ;  a  pointed  picoe  let  in- 
to a  garment  to  widen  it. 

Tfe  DtL  f^»m%  was  need  in  both  tiieec 
senses ;  ghterey  gheerenty  lacinia,  sinus 
vestis,  limbus,  et  pars  qua  largior  fit  vcs- 
tis. — Kil.  It.  ghtroiUy  the  gusset,  gores 
of  a  shirt  or  smock,  side-pieces  of  a  ooak ; 
also  the  skirts  of  a  ooat^FL  Ff;/iAva, 
the  lap  or  bosom. 

The  original  meaning  seems  to  be  a 
point  or  oomeiv  comer  of  a  gar- 

ment, lap,  comer-shaped  piece  let  in  to  a 
Iparment  Compare  Lap.  skauif  a  point ; 
i»ty>  i>hwr/,  the  point  or  an  aae ;  mtmteky 
pointed,  angular  ;  ON.  skaut,  lap,  lappet, 
skirt,  identical  with  G.  si/ioos,  bosom. 
The  sense  of  point  is  preserved  in  as. 
gar,  ON.  gnr,  a  wgrnr,  m  jateiin ;  M. 
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garfy  garre,  a  point,  peak,  sharp  stalk  of 
grass  or  heath.  Hence  £.  gort^  to  pierce^ 
tnasfix  with  a  pointed  hialnmieat  ae  a 

spear  or  the  horn  of  an  animal,  new 

almost  confined  to  the  latter  application. 
Fin,  kairiy  a  borer,  also  a  gore  or  angular 
piece  in  a  garment  as.  navegmr,  an  ii^ 
strument  for  boring,  where  the  sense  of 
piercing  is  expressed  by  the  syllable  gar^ 
tike  foimr  part  of  m  irara  being  ex- 
plained under  Auger. 

Gorge.  Fr.  gorggy  a  throat ;  It,  gorgo^ 
a  gurgle,  a  bubbling  or  swallow  of  waters^ 
a  gulph,  whirlpool,  a  roaring  noiee,  or 
vehement  boiling  of  waters,  a  spout  or 
gutter — Fl. ;  gorgogliOy  a  gargling  or  rat- 
tling in  the  throat  ;  gorgarg,  gorgheg- 
giariy  to  gurgle  with  violent  boiling,  to 
purl  and  bubble.  Obviously  from  a  re- 
presentation of  the  gurgling  or  guggling 
sound  made  \tj  the  motion  of  aur  and 
water  intermixed.  Lat.  gttrges^  a  whirl- 
pool. Arab,  ghargharay  a  gargle,  rattle 
in  the  throat.  Esthon.  kurky  ii.gurgclf 
the  gullet,  throat 

Closely  allied  to  a  series  of  forms  ia 
which  the  r  is  replaced  by  an  gulch, 

g"]p»  guif>  guiiy»  &C. 

Qorgeous.     Fr.  gorgiaSy  gourgias, 

gawdy,  flaunting,  sumptuously  clothed  ; 
glorying  or  delighting  in  bravery,  also 
proud,  lofty,  stately,  standing  on  his  pan^ 
tofles. — Cot.  Se  gorgiasery  to  flaunt,  to 
be  proud  of  the  bravery  of  his  appareL 
ProDablyametaphor  from  the  strutting  self- 
importance  of  a  peacock  or  turkey-cock. 
So  from  jaboty  the  craw,  faire  jaboty  se 
glorificr,  wire  I'orgueilleux, — Diet  du  bas 
Langage.  In'the  same  way  m  rengorgt  r, 
to  bridle,  to  hold  back  the  head  and 
thrust  forwards  the  throat  and  chest 
(^orge) ;  to  play  the  important,  affect  an 
air  of  pride.  So  G.  briisteny  properly  to 
hold  up  one's  breast,  figuratively  to  be 
proud,  to  be  pompou^  to  bridle  up  ono- 
8el£  SiA  mtfiiwasMlsitMy  to  be  proud 
of  a  thing.  Bohem.  knUo,  the  necic 
throat ;  hrdiii  se,  hrdnauHy  to  be  pnMu( 
to  be  puffed  up,  to  strut. 

Oorgon.  Gr.  ropy<$vfc,  Lat  gorgonHf 
the  three  daughters  of  Phorcys. 

Gormandise.  Fr.  gourmandy  a  glut- 
ton. LUce  gUMnUy  guttle y  gobble y  the 
word  seems  to  repicsent  the  sound  of 
greedy  swallowing  of  liquids.  Compare 
Castrais  gourmouylkay  gourmouiroy  to 
make  a  noise  with  water  in  rincbig  tike 
mouth,  to  bathe  the  face  in  a  basin  ;  Sp. 
gormary  Du.  godUen^  Fr.  ddgodiiler,  to 
vomit 

am«.~€tanl.  A  pcicUy  tfunb^  the 
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'growfll  of  waste  places.  From  w.  ^oreSf 
gorutt  wastes  open.  A  gtrrsty  bit,  in  the 
Midland  counties,  is  a  piece  of  ground 
ovapown  with  furze.  Limousin  gorsso^ 
pfaiee  covered  with  tloiies  and  bnunbles ; 
degourssa^  to  clear  land  for  cultivation. 
Bret,  latm^  gorse  ;  lanuou  (in  the 
waste  places.  In  the  Fr.  parts  of  Brit- 
tany toe  plant  gorse  is  called  iande.  the 
name  given  to  the  barren,  shrubby  plains 
about  Bordeaux. 

Ooahttipk.  A  hawk  used  in  tht  chase 
of  geete.  C.  gauseadh-r,  goose-eagle. 
*Auca,  gHS  aucarius,  gos-kafiuJ — GL 
JEM[t. 

Cktapel.  AS.  Godspelly  on.  guds-spiall, 
the  word  of  God.  doth,  spillon,  to  tell  ; 
AS.  spell^  ON.  spiail,  discourse,  tidings. 

Ooaaip.  Godfather  or  godmother,  re- 
lated in  the  service  of  God.  as.  sib^  peace, 
alliance,  relationship  ;  st'bsdpe,  Du.  sibbe, 
gesibbty  G.  sippschaft,  relationship  ;  ON. 
gudt^ftoTf  tpirmial  relationship. 

At  the  present  day  the  word  is  hardly- 
used  except  in  the  sense  of  familiar  chat, 
tatde,  the  most  ^miliar  intercourse;  So 
Fr.  commir€y  godmother  of  one's  child, 
or  fellow-godmother,  also  a  tattler,  gos- 
sip ;  comm^rage,  tattling,  gossip.  Die 
al^eme'  w^eibertratcherei  dieser  gri'at- 
terinrten  :  the  silly  tattle  of  these  gossips. 
— banders.  Pol.  Jtumj  eodiathcr ;  kunttu! 
sit,  to  live  on  the  most  nuniliar  tenns. 

GoaaoflMK,  Properly  God-sununer. 
Prestis  crowne  that  tlyeth  about  in  som- 
mer,  barbedieu. — Palsgr.  c.  der  sommer^ 
ftiegend*  sommer^  simmir-fSdm  (sum- 
mer-threads', Afixn't-ft  fiidrn,  Vnarer  lie- 
ben  fraum  Jaden^  from  the  l^end  that 
the  gossomer  is  tfie  tenmant  of  our 
Lady^s  winding-sheet,  which  fell  away  in 
fragments  when  she  was  taken  up  to 
heaven.  It  is  this  divine  origin  which 
Is  indicated  by  the  first  syllable  of  the  e. 
term.  In  like  manner  the  Lady-cow  is 
In  Brittany  ia  petiU  vache  du  bon  DieUf 
in  a  Mamn^dfer^  or  GoiUs  kUklHm, 

Qotch.  An  earthenware  drinking  ves- 
sel with  a  belly  like  a  jug.  \X.  gozzo,  a 
l^ass  with  round  body  and  narrow  neck ; 
gotiOt  a  drinking-glan.  See  Goblet 

Gou^.  Sp.  gubiay  Fr.  gouge,  a  hol- 
low chisel.  FoL  it;^,  to  dig,  hoUow, 
scoop  out. 

Omnrd.  Lat  cucurbita^  Fr.  amgourde^ 

gourde. 

Gout.  Yxom  Qutta,  a  drop.  A  rem- 
nant of  the  medical  theory  which  attri- 
buted all  kinds  of  disoiden  to  the  settling 
of  a  drop  of  nmlMd  humour  upon  the 


part  aflfectcd  ;  of-  which  we  preserve  an« 
other  instance  in  the  gutta  serena,  or  loss 
of  sight  without  visible  affection  of  the 
e^e.  The  Sp.  has  gota  arUrua,  or  gout, 
disease  of  tne  joints;  gota  tmiuca,  the 
falling  sickness,  or  epitepajr ;  Dn.  ^ss^ 
the  lalsy. 

Govern. — Govenor.  F^.  gimmgmerf 
Lat.  guittmani. 
Gown.   It.  gffnnn,  w.  /WW,  a  gown; 

gwniOjXo  sew,  to  stitch. 
To  Grab. — Orahbto.  A  large  number 

of  words  are  found  in  English  and  the 
related  languages,  apparently  springing 
firom  the  root grab,gr,tp,gra/,  witn  senses 
having  reference  to  the  act  of  seising  or 
clutching.  To  grab,  to  seize  ;  to  grnbbfe, 
to  handle  untowardly,  to  feel  in  muddy 
places — B. ;  '  Grabling  in  the  dark  with- 
out moonlight  through  wild  olive-trees 
and  rocks.' — North's  Plutarch  in  R.  To 
the  same  dass  belong  grapple,  gripe, 
grasp,  grope. 

Sw.  j^nrbba,  to  j^rasp,  Du.  grabbelen, 
to  seize  greedily,  lo  scramble  for ;  Lith. 
grebti,  to  seize  or  grasp  at  anything ; 
graibyti,  to  feel,  handle,  feel  for  ;  greblys, 
a  rake  ;  lUyr.  grabiU^  to  rake,  to  rob ; 
grebsti,  to  scratch,  scrape,  comb  wooL 
Pol.  grabi^y  to  seize,  to  rake,  gntbki,  a 
rake,  or  fork ;  Bohem.  Itrabali,  to  rake  or 
scrape ;  Russ.  grablit\  to  pillage,  steal ; 
a  grappebty grt^tm^  to  grope ;  It.  grap~ 
pare,  to  seize  greedily  upon,  grapple,  or 
catch  with  a  hook;  graffiare^  to  hook, 
scratch,  scrape,  gripe.  Godi.  grt^am, 
ON.  grcipa,  Dan.  gribe,  G.  grdfen,  to 
seize;  Dan.  jr«^, a  dung-fork ;  Fr.^r^^, 
daw. 

The  radical  image  seems  the  sound  of 
scraping  or  scratching,  suggesting  the 
idea  of  scraping  together,  obtaining  pos- 
session by  violent  means,  seizing.  Hence 
a  designation  is  found  for  the  instru- 
ments of  scratching  or  clutching,  claws, 
hooks,  forks,  rakes,  and  tfience  af^sin  are 
formed  verbs  expressing  the  actions  of 
such  implements.  Lat.  crepare,  to  creak; 
Ptg.  carpir,\o  cry,  to  scrape  ;  ON.  skrapa, 
to  creak,  g^te,  jar,  skrafa^  to  sound  as 
dr}'  thinp^s  nibbed  together;  N.  sknipa, 
Dan.  skrabe^  to  cresik,  make  a  harsh 
grating  ndse;  P<d.  silroM/,  to  scrape,  to 
scrub.  Rrct.  skrnba,  to  steal  ;  skrapa,  to 
clutch,  to  seize,  to  rob;  krafa^  krava,  to 
scratch,  to  seize  ;  krapei^  to  nook,  to  seize 
by  violence  ;  w.  lu^apt^  to  scrape  ;  Lang. 
grapa,  lightly  to  scratch  the  earth ;  Gr. 
yp«i^iv,  to  write  (properly  to  scratch)  ; 
Gael.  praM,  sgrktHk^wrMt ;  4jprMv  scsspe^ 
soatciiy  comb  \  M.  grmm^  tp  iciape^  to 
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imlee  togedier ;  a  ^ni*«,  to  gnyc  0-e. 

to  scratch)  in  stone  or  metal,  to  dig. 

Grace.  Lat.  gratia,  from  gratus^ 
pleasing;  It.  ajf'^r^/Vr,  to  pletse.  Lith. 
groMuSy  fair,  agreeable  ;  grakilas,  orna- 
ment. Gael.  p  <idhy  love,  fondness  \gradh- 
iuJL  lovely,  dear :  A  graidh,  my  dear. 

Cfmdti— Orattant.— Oradual.  Lat. 
gradus^  a  itep^  gnutimTf  to  advance  by 

&aiC— Qralt  Fr.  greji,  a  slip  or 
thoot  of  a  tree  for  graftmg  ;  Du.  grcffie^ 
a  cutting  either  for  grafting  or  settmg  in 
the  ground,  also  a  style  for  writing.  From 
Lat  grapkium^  a  st]^  or  pointed  instru- 
ment for  writing  on  waxen  tablets.  *  (^ra- 

fihiiun  vei  scriptorium,  graf^ — GL  yElfr. 
n  like  manner  Sp.  mugron^  a  sprig  or 
shoot  of  a  vine,  from  Lat.  mucro;  Mod. 
Gr.  KtvT^ityka,  a  graft,  Ktvr^rm^  to  graft, 
from  Kkvr^v,  anything  pointed.  Giafting 
■was  often  called  the  /<*//// ///if  of  trees. 

Grail. — Greal.    The  San-grcal  {saittt- 
grtalj  the  holy  dish)  was  the  dish  out  of 
tHuch  our  Lord  ate  at  the  Last  Siqiper, 
and  in  which  Joseph  of  Arimatheacanght 
his  blood  at  the  crucifixion. 
Yet  true  U  is  that  long  before  that  day 
Hitter  came  Joseph  of  Arimathey, 
Who  broogbt  with  him  the  holy  gr<»yU  tbqr  «7f 
And  pfnAt  tin  liiith.--F.  Q.  to  R. 

Lang,  grazal,  grezal,  a  large  earthen 
dish  or  bowl,  bassin  de  terre  de  gris. 
GraiSf  grez.  potter's  earth,  freestone. 
Ptwr.  /mmA  grwal;  •  un  griual  ou  jatte 
pleine  de  prunes.' — Raynouard.  Crais 
or  gris  seems  the  Latimsed  form  of  the 
Breton  Mg,  hard  stone ;  €Mr  pdd  krdg^ 
vn  pot  de  gr^s.  So  lX,giyta^  a  pot,  from 
griot,  stone. 

Grain.  Scarlet  grain  or  kermes  is  an 
insect  found  on  certain  kinds  of  oak,  from 
which  the  finest  reds  were  formerly  dyed. 
The  term  grain  is  a  translation  of  Gr. 
fltewci  given  to  the  insect  from  its  re- 
semblance to  a  seed  or  kernel,  whence 
the  colour  dyed  with  it  was  called  soscti^, 
or  in  Lat  cocoiums,  as  from  iwimr,  the 
oriental  name  of  the  insect,  It  £aniwiM(», 
crimson. 

The  term  grana  is  applied  in  Sp.  as 
well  to  the  dye  itself  as  to  the  cloth  dyed 
with  it,  and  also  metaphorically  to  the 
fresh  red  colour  of  the  lips  and  cheeks. 
Hence  probably  the  gram  of  wood  or  of 
leather,  the  ornamental  appearance  of  the 
surface  dependent  on  the  course  of  the 
fibres.  The  grain  of  leather  is  the  shining 
sido^  in  Fr.  grain,  or  /leur  de  cuir;  Jlcur 
in  the  sense  of  brilliancy,  lustre.  The 
Sp.  Um  is  explained  by  Neumann  grain, 


shining  surface, bloom of the hnman  &oe. 

No  doubt  the  term  may  have  its  origin  in 
the  hner  or  coarser  grains  of  which  stone 
is  compMed,  and  the  expression  may 
have  been  transferred  from  stone  to  wood 
and  leather,  but  the  former  explanation 
appears  to  me  most  probable. 
Grains.  Brnvers*  Grains.  See  Drain. 
The  Grains.  A  harpoon,  fork  for 
striking  fish.  Dan.  green,  branch,  bough, 
prong  of  a  Ibric  Sc.  grmin^  grane,  branch 
of  a  tree,  or  of  a  river,  prong  of  a  fork. 
l]iyr,grana,  a  branch,  an  arm  of  a  river. 
See  Groin. 

-gram.  Gr.  ypa'^,  originally  only  to 
grave  or  scratch,  then  to  write  or  draw  ; 
ypdfiiia,  what  is  written  or  drawn,  a  letter, 
a  writing  or  drawing. 

Hence  Anagram^  a  writing  whose  let- 
ters are  to  be  made  up  again  (in  a  diiler- 
ent  order) ;  Epigram,  a  short  writing  on 
a  subject  ;  Diagram,  a  figure,  plan,  what 
is  marked  out  by  Unes ;  TtUgram^  what 
is  written  from  afar. 

•  Gtaxnary.  Magic.— Jam.  Fr.  gri- 
moire;  mots  de  la gritm»W9%wl^gaiaSiaBLt 
exorcisms. — Cot 

Perliaps  from  Fris.  grijmme,  uaekU 
grijmme,  ghost,  bugbear ;  grijmmerye 
(spookerij.  bang-makerii),  ghost-walking, 
terrifying.-^  ICpkema.  And  probably  the 
appellation  arose  from  the  roaring  noise 
made  by  the  person  representing  a  ghost 
for  the  purpose  of  striking  terror.  AS. 
grimetan,  to  roar ;  Fr.  gribouillis,  the 
rumbling  of  the  bowels,  griboitri  (as  G. 
poltergeist) f  a  rumbling  goblin ;  Sw.  diaU 
grimi,  nois4^  distoibance,  bluster. 

Fris.  griimgruwle,  terror.  Hut  gri moire 
may  merely  signify  gibberish,  the  unin- 
telligible muttcrings  of  the  conjuror,  as  E. 
grimgriUer,  the  tedmical  jargon  of  a 
law^'er, — Hal. 

Grammar.  Fr.  grammaire,  Prov. 
gnufuuTn  for  gtsMwuuUiriiMf  from  Lat 
grammaticus,  Gr.  7pafif»ar«icof.— Sch. 

Grampus.  From  Lat  grandis  piscis, 
or  perhaps  crassus  pisds,  Fr.  gras  Pols' 
son^t»pofptu§fsaaiftr€m$pisas,  'There 
we  saw  many  grattiipisces  or  herringhogs 
hunting  the  scholes  of  herrings.* — Josselin, 
1675,  in  Webster.  *  Le  flet  et  le  pourpeis 
et  I'estourgeon  et  le  poisson  qui  est  nnmmd 
crassus  Piscis.' — Metivier,  translation  of 
the  Tabuer  de  Fecamp^  13i6l 

Oranavy.-— Cha&iilMOb  Lat  grmuh 
rium,  graftum. 

Grand.    Lat.  grandis,  large,  plentifuL 
Orange.   A  barn,  receptacle  for  grain 
or  corn,  then  the  entire  farm.  Mid.Lat. 
granca^  gretmca^  a  barn,  from  granum^ 
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corn.  '  Si  enim  domum  infra  cuitem  in- 
ccnderit,aut  scuriam  (dciirie)  ant^TBw/'^m 
vcl  cellaria.' — Leg.  Alam.  in  Dicz.  'Ad 
casas  dominicas  stabulare,  fenile,  ^a/r/* 
AHM.'— Lc«.  Baiuw;  ibid,  wtom  the  fint 
of  these  forms  It  gran^a  (a  bam  for 
eom.  a  country  farm — Fl.),  Fr.  j^ranj^ej 
fiom  the  second  the  0¥t.  grancfw,  in  the 
same  sense.  Fr.  granger^  grangier,  a 
farmer.  Da.  ladt\  a  barn,  is  applied,  as 
s.  groHge^  to  the  farm  belonging  to  a 
flionastery. 

To  Ghraage.  To  truck  or  deal  for 
profit.  *  The  ruffianry  (brokerage)  of 
causes  I  am  daily  more  and  more  ac- 
aaainled  with,  ami  see  the  manner  of 
aealing  which  cometh  of  the  Queen's 
straitness  to  give  these  women,  whereby 
they  presume  thus  to  grange  and  trucK 
causes.'— BirdL  Mem.  of  Q.  Elit»  hi  R. 

From  grange t  a  farm,  Sp.  grangear,  to 
farm,  till,  and  thence  to  gain  or  acquire  \ 
grangeo,  gain,  profit 

Granite.  A  kind  of  stone  formed  of 
grains  of  different  minerals  compacted 
together.  It.  granitay  keraelly  or  corny, 
as  honey,  figs,  soap,  or  oil  hi  whiter ;  also 
a  kind  of  specklcil  stone.— Fl. 

Chrant.  Much  difficulty  is  thrown  on 
the  ety  mology  of  this  word  by  the  con- 
currence of  forms  which  can  hardly  be 
traced  to  a  common  origin. 

From  Lat.  gratus  is  lormed  It  grado^ 
Prov.  gmt,  Fr.  grdy  will,  liking,  consent, 
and  thence  \i.  gf  (uiire^aggradare,  nggra- 
dire^  ¥r.  gr^er,  agr/er,  \.  agree,  to  ap- 
prove, allow,  give  consent  to.  In  Mid. 
Lat  gratus^  or  graimw^  was  used  as 
a  substantive  ;  *  sine  gratu  meo,'  without 
my  consent  '  Idem  leodum  a  manu  mo- 
naduHmn  alieiMre  mm  pcesumus  nisi 
#nrib  et  voluntate  Ducis  Rurgundia?.' 
'^Nos  dcdimus  in  alio  loco  pnidicto  I5al- 
duino  excambium  illius  terrse  ad  gratum 
trntnif*  to  his  satisfiictiop.  The  insertion 
of  the  nas.tl  converted  gratum  into  gt  an- 
tum^  in  the  same  sense.  *  Et  si  non  pos- 
sim  warantizare  dabo  ei  escambium  alibi 
ad  suum  granfum  et  nditndinem  illius 
terrae,'  to  his  satisfaction  according  to  the 
value  of  the  land.  '  Ad  zrantum  et  vo- 
hmtaeem  Arehiepiscopi  ReraeBsis.*  Fa- 
cere  gratum  and  facere  grantum,  or  gra- 
tijicare^  are  found  indifferently  in  the 
sense  of  making  satisfaction.  '  Et  si  de- 
bitor h»witiis  foerit  in  chritste  antequam 
gratum  suum  feccrif,  tamdiu  tencbitur  in 
carcere  donee  redimatur  de  centum  solidis 
—turn  jtnabit  sc  non  rcversurtnn  in  dic- 
tam  civitatem  donee  fectrit  gratum  ma- 
joris  et  crediloiis^'  nntil  he  shall  have 


made  satislhction.  to  the  maqrar  tif  the 
town  and  the  CRdlCor.  'Sdvat  doisinis 

decem  libras  vel  alias  gratificet  cum  eis,' 
or  otherwise  come  to  agreement  with 
them,  mahe  sstisfiwIiMi  to  diem.  '  IcdU 

lui  Guillnme  compta  et  fit gr^  h  Tostc  de 
r^cot  de  lui  et  ses  conipagnons,'  satisfied 
th6  host  for  the  scot  of  him  and  his  com- 
|Hiem.  '  Faciemus  vobis  grantum  nos- 
trum de  dictis  mille  et  quingentis  marchis 
et  tenebinuis  oslagia  apcui  Leydiumm 
Amec  nit^[re  de  ^ctis  isooBMufchisfiMiit 
satisfectum  where  facere  granium  is 
obviously  to  make  sati^actioa  by  actual 
payment  of  the  money. 

We  have  next  tbit  veibs  gnthtrw,  grem^ 
tit  re,  grattficare,  Tr.gr/er,  in  the  sense  of 
doing  an  agreeable  tiling,  bestowing  a 
gift,  making  over  an  interest,  assenting  to 
an  annngcnient  *  Quia  iUud  dktis  ab- 
bati  et  conventui  gratavt  et  in  verbo  veri- 
tatis  concessi.'  Ego  in  bono  proposito 
et  ssAO  concessi  et  gratnim*  mm  prxoep* 
tori  et  fratribus  militia?  Tempi i  unura 
sestarium  mestillii.'  *  Item  nos  episcopus 
supradictus  grantamus,  iaudamus,  com- 
mittimus  et'  concedimns  domino  oomid 
in  feudum.'  The  corresponding  terms  in 
French  are  '  loons,  grions^  approuvons.' 

If  the  foregoing  forms  mid  stood  by 
Acmselves,  the  clerivation  from  gratus 
would  not  have  been  doubtful,  but  par.il- 
lel  with  these  are  found  graantum  {ad 
smtm  graeuUum^  to  his  satisfaction — 
Carp.),  graantagium  (Fr.  grant  eis,  pay- 
nient,  satisfaction — ibid.),  Fr.  craantrr^ 
creantery  creancer^  to  promise,  engage  for, 
to  bind  oneself,  ^tiAmki^  er4euiduj€fmmtt 
erant,  assurance,  contract,  engagement, 
obligation.  Now  it  is  hardly  possible 
that  'gnmt  eoold  be  converted  by  mere 
corruption  into  graant^  creant^  the  double 
a  in  the  OFr.  being  an  almost  certain 
sign  of  the  loss  of  a  dy  as  in  aage  from 
mage  J  caabU  from  aulabUy  baer^  bier^ 
from  badare.  On  this  principle  Fr.  rr/- 
ance  would  be  the  equivalent  of  a  Lat. 
credential  trust,  confidence,  assurance 
*  Ego  B.  archiepiscopus  accipio  te  Ray- 
mundum  in  fide  et  credentta  mea  loco 
sacramenti.' — Chart  A.D.  1 157,  in  Carp, 
OPr.  mssMf,  believmg;  'Sre  si  ami 
c'est  voirs  et  s'en  somes  craaut.' — Roqucf, 
The  Bret  cred,  the  root  of  credi^  Lat.  cri  - 
derCj  to  beheve,  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
assnrence^  obligation,  security,  cr/amce, 
caution,  garant — Legonidec.  The  pro- 
nunciation of  the  N.  of  France,  which 
regularly  changes  an  initial  gr  falio  er 
(converong  gms,  grappe,  grand-dieu,  into 
cnsy  cntpp^i  cnaKl-diea----U^carr),  woukl 
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to  confer  an  advantage,  from  gratus,  and 
craanter,  to  assure,  from  credtre  (both 
used  with  equal  freaucncy  in  legal  instru- 
Bents  in  the  act  Of  transferring  n  right), 
that  it  is  not  surprising  if  the  two  were 
confounded.  We  find  accordingly  the  ^ 
of  mhis  tnrited  witfi  die  of  ermmUr^ 
and  gratare^  grantare,  used  in  the  sense 
of  creantare.  *  Super  istas  pactioncs 
omnes  s«epc  nominati  Domino  de  Leg- 
niaio  graaniaverant  (engage,  pledge 
themselves)  quod  tenebunt,  &c.'  *  Prne- 
missa  omnia  et  singula  immobilia  tcncre 
ct  Udditer  ediinplere  promiaemit  et  gra- 

ta^'eruttt  ? 

Orape.  Fr.  grappe  raisins,  a  bunch 
of  grapes  ;  \\.  grappa,  a  seizing  ;  dardi 
rre^pOy  to  seize ;  grappa,  the  stalk  of 
Iniit,  the  part  by  which  it  is  held  ;  grap- 
JMrr,  graspare,  to  ^\iJt.grappola^  a  band- 
Mi,  as  anich  as  ene^  anna  c 
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\  gnsp  at 

on  ce,  grappa,  graspo,  grappolo,  gnufmhy 
a  buncn  of  grapes.    See  Grab. 

Chmgllle.  -praph.  Gr.  ^pof**,  I  write, 
hiSCribe;  ypatpii,  a  drawings  writing; 
ypaf(C($c,  suited  for  writing. 

Grapnel.  A  small  anchor  composed 
of  hooks  turned  in  opposite  directions. 
Fr.  grappa,  grappim^  the  gmjpU  of  a  ship. 
— Cot.    See  Grab. 

Va  Grapple.    It.  grappare^  ^gg^^p- 
Piire,  to  cUitch,  to  grapple ;  dutdign^Po^ 
to  seize.   See  Grab. 
Vo  Grasp.   \x.ffr4upar$^  ta  grasp,  to 


iav.  raspein,  ra^pen,  to  scfa|Nlv  *  Im- 
merzu  auf  eincr  saitcn  ra^pmf  to  be 
ahuayvseraping  on  one  string.  Also  to 
scrape  together,  to  grasp.  *  Sic  raspen 
das  nie  ihr  ist  in  ihren  sa^dE,'  they  scrape 
into  their  sadt  that  which  is  not  theirs. 
Swab.  rax;^ir,  to  pluck,  to  gather.  Hres- 
pan,  colligere,  vellere  ;  gahresp,  pra*dia 
(for  praeda). — Schm.  Sp.  raspar^  to  rake, 
scrape,  to  steal.  See  Cnfah. 

Grass,  k^.  g(Trs,grcts,\y\x.  gars,gras, 
grass ;  grase,  grosnst,  groMst,  the  green 
sod,  cespcs  gramfaiens. — ^KiL    Tnt  N. 

fras  applies  to  every  green  herb  ;  gras- 
runt,  a  nettle  ;  gras-gardr,  a  kitchen- 
garden.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  word  is  from  die  Mune  loot  with  grow, 
of  which  also  Lat.  gramen  is  a  participial 
form.  Du.  groeu,  vigour,  growth,  in- 
cfcase ;  Dan.  gr9de,  vegetmon,  growth. 

Grate.  A  frame  composed  of  bars 
with  interstices.  Lat.  crates^  It.  grata^ 
grah,  a  grate,  hurdle,  lattice.  LitiL  kra- 
tas,  krotas,  a  grat^  grated  window ;  Pol. 
iniA^grate^ialdce;  See  Oate. 


*«»Ginifca.  It  is  prohahlt  that ^4t/:r, 

as  applied  to  scraping  nutmeg  or  gmger, 
is  directly  taken  from  Fr.  gratter,  to 
scratch,  scrape,  rub,  the  equivalent  of  G. 
kratztn,  ON.  krassOj  to  SCrape  or  tear. 
On  the  other  hand  i,''rrt/r,  cxpressint;  harsh 
sound,  would  seem  to  be  a  development 
of  the  root  gar,  kar,  representing  sharp 
sound,  as  shown  in  Lat.  queror,  to  lament, 
G.  quarren,  to  cry,  M  HG.  kerren,  aturren, 
to  give  a  sound,  to  cry,  to  creak  like  a 
wheel ;  Swab,  gnren^  gmrwtn  (knarren), 
to  creak  ;  Sp.  cnirriar,  to  creak  or  chirp  ; 
E.  ^ar,  to  sound  harshly ;  Lat  garrirt^  to 
clmp,  to  chatter.  The  addition  of  a  6»> 
quentotlve  termination  is  shown  in  Bav. 
garrtwrn^  Lesachthal  girraaen,  guerra- 
am  (D.  M.  iL  346),  to  creak;  mhg. 
griMtn,  to  cry  harshly.  '  Man  hdrte  diu 
ors  dA  lute  grdzen.^  ok.  grata,  to  Ciy, 
Walach.  carii^  to  creak  as  a  wheel. 

a— ti1t--€iirtltna  II.— Gratify-.  Lat 
grains,  pleasant,  acceptable,  gratitudo, 
the  emotion  of  a  thankful  spirit  ;  grati- 
ficor^  to  do  what  is  sgreeahle  or  obliging. 
Grateful  presents  an  instance  of  an  E. 
suffix  attached  to  a  purely  u,  word.  See 
Grace. 

Gmy.  GiaaHnilon.    Let.  grmsii, 

heavy,  weighty,  severe. 

Grave.  A  burying-place.  G.  gradf 
Du.  graf,  grave,  Pol.  grdb,  grave,  tomK 
Lith.  griwas,  a  coffin,  grabf,  growa,  a 
ditch.  Du.  grave,  a  ditch,  furrow,  any- 
thing dug,  a  spade ;  graven^  to  dig.  See 
Grab. 

To  Grave.  Fr.  graver,  to  carve  ;  G. 
grabettf  Du.  graven,  to  carve,  to  dig. 
Compare  Bret  kra/,  krav,  saatch,  ami 
(with  inverrion  of  the  vowc^  At.  etttfm^ 
to  carve. 

*  Gra;wsL  It  grwadU^  gra?d,  sand, 

gnttiness,  also  the  gravel  in  a  man's 
bladder  or  kidneys. — Fl.  Fr.  grave, 
greve,  sand  or  gravel,  a  sandv  shore ; 
gnnmk,  gnmoit,  gmvier,  small  gravel, 
sand  ;  gravel/e,  tartar,  the  slOBf  sedi- 
ment that  forms  in  wine. 

The  analog)'  of  g.  graus,  rublush,  frag- 
ments ;  gries,  gravel,  chips  of  stone  (from 
grieseln^Xo  fall  in  small  particles),  leads 
to  the  suspicion  that  Fr.  grave,  gravier, 
gravel,  corresponds  to  ^  gnupm^  graii- 
pel,  Holstcin  gruben,  grttxten,  crushed 
com,  pearl  barley,  anything  in  small 
hmips  as  hail,  &c,  from  graupeln,  to  fall 
in  particles,  corresponding  to  Pol.  kropid, 
to  fall  in  drops,  kropia,  krobka^  a  drop,  a 
dot,  Russ.  kropiio,  1  sprinlde,  Senr.  m'ij^ 
hnjg,  qirinkhng.  Krupa,  grots,  pearl 
barl^.  irn(i^>sii£gtf^it£idis  iagiaiB% 
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it  is  ft  hoar  finott  It  grehanJta  rvnmel, 

rubble  [i.  e.  to  fall  in  ruins]  ;  grdfdnc^ 
rubble,  stones  of  ruinous  w«iU&. — FL  LeL 
rau/,  to  fall  in  dust  and  rubbish  ;  j^m^ 
^,  fpruMuiis^  rubble,  broken  ruins  of 
walls.  Lith.  gruvm^  (^rusd  or  grmii^  to 
fall  in  ruins  ;  gruwus^  ruinous. 


grau 
JmiL 


Graves^  the 
dregs  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot  in  melting 
tallow.  To  grav€  a  ship  is  to  smear  the 
bull  witb  graves  {(or  wbich  pitch  is  now 

substituted),  and  a  gravitii^-dock  is  a 
dock  from  which  the  water  can  be  let  off 
in  order  to  perform  that  operation.  Sw. 
^m9-gnfi»ar,  tallow  graves  ;  Pl.D.  grebt^ 
greve,  G.  gruben^  gruben,  griefen,  ohg. 

r griubOf '  quod  renumet  in  patella 
camibos  Irixis.'  Apparentiy  from 
OHG.  grieben^  grcubtti,  i^n-intpjan,  to  fry, 
to  melt  in  a  pan.  '  Frixare,  grieben^ 
rosten  ;  frixus,  geschmelzt|  gegreubt ;^ 
*  cacraupta  fri.\am.' — Gl.  in  Schm.  Gi- 
roupit,  groubit^  {r\gct—gigroubit,  olio 
frigatur— Xv7tv<i«/)//,  frixum. — Graff.  Gri- 
upo^  G.  grapeHy  a  pan. 

On  the  other  hand  the  raclicnl  sifi^ntfi- 
cation  may  be  lump,  separate  bit,  from 
the  same  not  wira  O.  graupen,  small 
lump,  hail,  grain,  Russ.  krupti,  grits, 
kmpitzui^  crums,  Serv.  krupitZiU  bit,  frag- 
ment, Illyr.  Artipiiy  krupitsa,  h.iil,  grits, 
grain.  Sec  GraveL  CG.  grdbeldtiy  small 
bits  of  bread  fried  in  grease  (Sclmi.),  w6uld 
square  with  either  derivation,  la  the 
glossaries  cited  bf  Didl  cadula  is  ren- 
dered smalz-grit-ffe^  -^ib^  -croppe;  bring- 
ing us  to  Yorksliirerrtf/jor  tallovf-craps. 
Cracoki  {frawke  or  crappe,  H.  P.),  relefe 
of  molte  taloipe  or  grese.— Pr.  Pm.  Bav. 
griegken,  graves.  The  hard  skin  of  roast 
pork  scored  in  lines  is  called  crtukUng, 
and  the  same  tenn  is  given  in  Soocai 
Acts  to  the  leftise  of  melted  taUowv — 
Jam. 

•  Gray.  on.  grdr^  as.  grag,  PLD. 
graagy  grau^  Du.  grauw^  grouWy  gray. 

(}r.  7patf ,  ypaf'c,  ypa'ff,  an  old  woman.  The 
Graiaif  according  to  Hesiod,  were  so 
called  from  being  bom  with  gray  hair. 
OHG.  grdttf,  grA,  canus,  griseus,  anilis. 

Fris.  gravelgraa,  gray ;  ffrdvelingJcuX' 
light,  the  gray  or  the  eveidi^;  Dan. 
gravlini^,  Du.  grcrrf,  gnvrndk,  Sw. 
grd/sviHy  a  gray  or  badger,  as  Yr^grisardf 
from  griSf  ff^y- 

The  oi^pnal  meaning  is  probably  parti- 
coloured, as  seen  in  Fr.  griveli^  speckled, 
Uack  and  white,  or  dun  and  white  (Cot.) ; 
whence  grive^  dial,  gray-bird^  a  thrush, 
from  its  speckled  breast.  So  alb(i,  in  the 
same  way  that  we  speak  oi  taking  some- 


GREET 

thing  down  in  black  and  white  kit 

mitting  it  to  writing,  Yr.griveUe,  a  scroU 
or  schedule. — Cot.  Doubtless  also  it  is 
from  its  parttooionnd  fiue  Ant  tbe badger 
is  called  gray^  as  the  general  colour  of 
the  fur  is  not  more  gray  than  that  of  the 
rabbit  or  hare. 

It  is  leroarkable  that  there  seems  to  be 
a  connection  between  D\i.graau7t%grouu', 
gray,  and  grouw^n,  to  shudder  (Kil.)f 
gnuu/wtMf  to  snail  or  growl  (Bomboft), 
as  between  gri/s,  gnsf,  and  gn'Jstny  to 
snarl,  grijzjcn,  grijseltH  (Epkema),  G, 
graust'H,  to  shudder ;  and  this  widespread 
relation  leads  to  the  suppoaition  that^ywf 
and  grijSy  Fr.  rnV,  are  radically  con- 
nect^ It  is  shown  under  Grisly  that 
the  radical  sense  of  grinled  or  gray  is 
dusted  or  powdered  over,  and  as  gn'szM 
and  Fr.  are  {Tora  gresilUr,  to  fall  in 
powder  or  small  particles,  so  perhaps 
gray  may  be  explamed  from  Let  gniU 
(where  the  /  is  only  the  sign  of  the  in- 
finitive), to  fall  in  dust  or  ruins,  whence 
grwAMit,  grmUmU,  nibbish,  fragments. 
Lith.  gruwu,  grusti  or  gntti,  to  fall  in 
ruins 


To 


rxra/ifjfrumous.   See  GraveL 

TO  seratdi,  to  mb,  to  pass 


along  the  surface;  Lang,  grata  la  ten^ 
to  scratch  the  ground,  to  Sam  over  the 
surface  (effleurer). 

CfaPtane.  It  grascUt^  gnuta,  grease  ; 
Fr.  gras,  fat  ;  graisse,  grease ;  Gael. 
creisy  grease,  tallow,  iat  crassus,  thick, 
fleshy,  fat. 

Great,    n.  gn^^^-,  Du.  groot. 

Greaves.  Armour  for  the  leg.  Fr. 
greve,  the  shin,  shin-bone ;  grtuUn^ 
wound  on  the  leg.— Pat  de  Oiasipb  Sp. 
grrt'as,  greaves. 

Greedy.  Goth. ^irv<^!i^j, hungry;  pro- 
perly crying  fiir  food. 

Papclotes  [pap,  grud], 
—to  aglotM-  \s  ith  !i>'re  gurles. 
That  grtden  after  fode. — P.  P. 

— to  satisfy  their  children  that  cr>'  after 
food.  In  like  manner  G.  btgurigy  de- 
sirous, greedy,  may  be  explained  from 
gieretty  which,  according  to  Japix,  is  OSed 
in  Friesland  in  the  sense  of  crying. 

Oveen.  The  colour  of  growing  heibs. 
ON.  gnr,  at  groa^  to  grow,  to  nourish  ; 
grctnUy  green.  Du.  groeyen,  to  grow; 
groetty  green.  In  like  manner  Lat  virert^ 
to  flourish,  viridis,  green.  LiA.  AfAu^ 
green,  ielUf  to  become  green,  to  8pRNil» 
grow. 

To  Chraet.  Du.  grotUity  gruetet^  to 

salute,  also  to  irritate  or  provoke,  to  ac- 
cuse.—KiL   OUG.  groMjoMf  ffruosjam^  ir- 
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titare,  provocarc,  salutare.  W.  gresaw^ 
ft  wdcoinc* 

-firregr-.  L«t/rf gregis,  a  flock,  herd ; 

as  in  Egreffious  (taken  out  of  the  com- 
mon herd,  select,  excellent)|  Congregate^ 
&c. 

Grenade. — Grenadier.  Fr.  grenade, 
a  pomegranate,  also  a  ball  of  wild*&% 
made  like  a  pomegranate.— Cot  An  iron 
case  filled  with  powder  and  bits  of  iron, 
like  the  seeds  in  a  pomegranate. 

-greaa.  Lat.  gradus^  a  step  ;  gradior^ 
grtssum^  to  step,  to  go.  Aggression, 
i^ongresSy  Progress,  Sec. 

Ghreyhound.  on.  grey,  grey-Au/uir,  a 
bitch. 

Offld-lNa.— Oflddle.    w.  greidio,  to 

scorch  or  singe  ;  greidyll^  a  griddle,  an 
iron  plate  to  bake  cakes  on,  gridiron, 
bakestone;  Gad.  grtad^  bum,  scorch ; 
Sw.  ^ddda,  to  roaatthekiB  I  grdtU^aima, 
M,  frymg-pan. 

The  terms  for  roasting,  broiling,  frying 
are  commoidy  taken  mm  the  crackling 
sound  of  the  grease  dropping  in  the  fire. 
Fr.  ^ezilleTt  to  crackle  as  flesh  on  coals, 
to  frizzle,  gmBlUr,  to  frizzle,  crumple,  or 
pucker  with  heat — Cot 

Grief.  Fr.  grief,  aggrievance,  oppres- 
sion, trouble;  grever,  to  oppress,  over- 
charge, disquiet — Cot  It  grmfar*,  to 
aggrieve,  oppress.  From  Lat.  graviSy 
heavy.  We  speak  of  heavy-hearted,  heavy 
in  spirit  '  And  he  took  with  him  Peter 
and  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee,  and  began 
to  be  sorrowful  and  ver)'  heavy.* 

*  Grig.  A^ord  only  known  in  ordi- 
nary speech  in  the  proveih.  As  merry  as 
a  grig.  It  is  used  provincially  in  the 
sense  of  a  grasshopper  or  rricket.  Ten- 
nyson in  *The  Brook'  speaks  ol  '  iugh- 
elbowed  grigs  that  leap  in  summer  grass.' 
And  this  is  undoubtedly  the  sense  which 
the  word  bears  in  the  proverb,  the  cricket 
or  grasshopper  from  their  fhrely  chirp 
havmg  always  been  taken  by  the  writers 
of  fable  as  the  ij?^  ^  careless,  joyous 
life.  '  Up  bounded  the  long  line  of  Otando 
men  to  the  rescae,  laden  with  provisions 
and  as  merry  as  crickets.^ — Du  Chaillu, 
Ashango,  p.  154.  AS.  gtaghama  (the 
gray-coated),  a  cricket,  grasshopper. 

*  Fugelas  singeth,  gylleth  gra^uuma''— 
birds  sing,  the  cricket  chirps. 

OriU.    Cold,  shivery. 

While  they  bra  soflred  cold  full  strong, 

In  vnOmngriUe  and  derke  to  sight.— R.  R. 

In  the  original,  par  le  froid  et  divers 
Du.  grillen,  to  shiver;  griUig, 
Inlleux,  shivery,  gnUig  wifer,  cciul,  raw 
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The  origin  is  the  representation  of  a 
cracUing  or  chiiping  sound  by  Fr.  gre^ 
silUrygrisUrygrillery  to  make  a  noise  lilce 
broiling  meat,  or  the  note  of  a  cricket. 
From  the  notion  of  a  broken  or  auavcr« 
ing  soimd  we  pass  to  that  of  a  qatverinff 
movement  in  Fr.  grillcr,  Du.  grillen,  to 
shiver,  or  tremble  ;  griller  d'unpaiimc^ 
to  tremble  with  eagerness. 

To  Gria  Fr.  griller^  to  hroa  From 
the  noise  of  frying'  or  broiliqg:  See  last 
article  and  Brilliant. 

Grimace.  Fr.  grimace^  a  crabbed 
look,  wry  mouA.  The  noises  made  by 

an  angry  animal  arc  represented  by  the 
syllables  gram^  griniy  grom,  which  are 
thence  applied  to  the  various  expressions 
of  anger,  vexation,  ill-temper ;  Yiw.  grim* 
men,  to  snarl,  grin,  cry,  make  faces, 
pucker  up  the  face»  whxikle. — KiL  It. 
grima^  wrinkled. 

*  To  QtIiuo.  Bagilmii   Sw.  dial.,  n. 

grima,  Da.  grime,  a  spot  or  streak  of  dirt 
on  the  face,  ON.,  AS.  grima.  Da.  grime,  a 
mask  (a  blackened  uice)  ;  grim,  griim, 
soot; /ndiw  (Moth),  T)u.griemeH,gnmti$f 
begremen,  begrenulen  (Kil.),  begrommelen, 
to  blacken,  begrime,  spot ;  gretnel,  Fr. 
gnmnlUQwhtri),  spotted,  particoloured; 
Sc.gnttn/urf,  9^\v.grums,  gnanmel,  dregs, 
grounds,  mud  ;  grumlay  to  make  thick, 
to  trouble  ;  ON.  gromay  filth,  dirt ;  It. 
grotna^  grommay  scurf  or  dirt  that 
sticks  to  anything,  slime  of  fish,  crust 
that  forms  in  wine  vessels,  roughcast  on 
a  wall,  dregs  or  mothec.  The  radical 
image  may  be  the  sprinkling  or  powder- 
ing over,  letting  fall  in  small  particles,  as 
shown  in  the  case  of  Grisly.  A  griming 
of  .  snow  or  of  ashes  is  a  sprinkling.  Fr. 
ij^rcmillcr,  to  crumble  ;  gremille,  grou- 
millon,  grouviigiioHy  a  crum^  clot,  single 
berry  ;  grume,  grimey  one  of  a  bunch  of 
berries — Jaubert  ;  grumey  a  grain ;  gru- 
me I,  a  pellet, — Roqucf.  Lat  gmmus,  a 
little  heap.    E.  crum,  crinty  a  small  bit. 

To  Grin.  The  representation  of  the 
sounds  expressive  of  ul-temper  gives  rise 
to  a  scries  of  forms  of  much  general  re- 
semblance. Du.  gritnmm,  grmtn,  griin- 
sen,  to  grin,  snarl,  grind  the  teeth,  wry 
the  mouth,  cry;  gritSum,  grMm,  to  grin, 
or  snarl;  ,c^//>//'»,  to  grumble, ;fr»i^jr.  iH" 
humoured  ;  N.  grina,  to  wry  the  mouth, 
curl  the  nose,  grinally  sour-looking, 
harsh,  raw  (of  the  weather) .  Fr.  grander y 
grogner,  to  snarl,  scold,  grumble, ^^'^rt^^^/r, 
to  roar  as  the  sea,  grincer,  to  grind  the 
teeth  ;  It  grignan,  to  snarl  as  a  dog;,  to 
grin.  t»X.r&ghXowD»xittx>h»vm9^ 
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grin,  or  open  the  lips,  wbenee  Heimtj  the 

open  uiDiith,  gaping  jaws. 

To  Grind.  The  primar)'  sense  of  the 
word  is  in  all  probability  the  grinding  of 
tiw  teietb,  regarded  as  a  svinpttMi  of  ill- 
temper,  and  designated  by  representa- 
tions of  the  snarling  sounds  of  an  anery 
uiimaL  Do.  gHBUtten^  gfitutti^  gHtuUtt^ 
ririLjcrc,  hirrire. — Kil.  But  perhaps  the 
long  /  of  grind  brings  it  nearer  Du.  grij- 
grijmen^  ringere,  fremere,  ficndere 
(KiL),  with  the  corrcspooding  Fr.  grincer^ 
to  grind  the  teeth.  G.  pifsgram^  grum- 
Uing,  out  of  temper,  l  rem  grinding  the 
teeth  the  term  is  transferred  to  the  break- 
ing small  by  a  mill.  In  these  imitative 
words  the  interchange  of  an  initial /r  and 
gr  is  verf  eommon.  So  Lat  frtmere^  to 
murmur,  grumble,  rage  at,  corresponds  to 
Du.  grimmen^  as  Lat.  fremUre^  to  gnash 
the  teeth,  also  to  grind  or  break  small,  to 
X.  grind.    See  Grist,  Grum. 

Grip. — Groove.  Du.  gruf>pe,  gn'pp^, 
groeve^  a  furrow,  ditch,  groove,  gruppel^ 
•grcppel^  a  Mttle  ditch,  kenneL  o.  grube^ 
a  pit,  ditch,  hollow  dug  in  the  ground, 
from  ^raben,  to  dig.    See  Grab,  Grub. 

Chnpe.  Du.  grijpen^  g.  greiffcn^  to 
seize  ;  Fr.  griffe^  claw,  talon,  griffer, 
gripper^  to  clutch  or  seize  ;  It.  graffiare^ 
to  scratch,  scrape,  hpok,  gripe  ;  gri/o^  a 

fripe,  daw,  or  talon,  grifan^  to  cliitch. 
ee  Grab. 

<-     Grisly,    i.  Frightful,  horrible,  what 
causes  one  to  shtidaer.  G.  disL  grmun^ 

graMsen,grdst'n^gries€n,p-ieseln,gruseln, 
grisselHj  grasscin,  Fris.  ^ri-se,  Sc.  grise, 
growty  groosty  to  shudder  ;  E.  dial,  grow, 

frowse,  to  be  chill  before  an  ague  fit  — 
lal.  Grysyl,  horridus,  tcrribilis. — Pr.  Pm. 
CjpussticAf  Fris.  grisii/ij  terrible. 

The  radical  image  is  me  mstKngsonnd 
made  by  the  continued  fall  of  a  numher 
of  small  particles,  whence  the  significa- 
tion passes  to  the  idea  of  driading,  trick- 
fing,  shivering.  Sc.  grassii,  rrisse/,  girs- 
St/,  to  make  a  rustling  or  crackling  noise  ; 
Fr,  greziller^  to  crackle ;  grenUer,  to 
hail,  dimle,  sleet,  reem  to  falL — Cot 
'There  was  a girstlin  of  frost  this  morn- 
ing '  (Jam.),  i.  e.  a  sprinkling.  Q.gri£st  in. 
to  fiui  in  small  putides,  to  triode,  and 
thence  to  shudder,  which  is  felt  Uke  a 
trickling  or  creeping  over  the  skin. 
GruteUn,  formicar  cutis.—  Stalder.  '  Y.mt 
gesduchte  die  uns  eine  gansehaut  iiber 
den  riicken  grieseln  liisst-'  '  IXiss  mirs 
durch  die  haut  grasseiiJ — Sanders.  In 
the  same  way  a&  MtUam,  to  rustle,  is 
connected  with  o.  ricse!n,\o  make  a  rust- 
ling sound,  to  trickle,  to  fall  in  small 
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partides  as  snow,  hail,  sand,  to  shudder. 

Das  seinem  altcn  zuhSrer  ein  schauder 
iiber  die  haut  ruuiU2 — which  made  a 
shudder  creep  or  trklde  over  hb  ddn. 
Sw.  r^sOy  to  aiudder  ;  ryslig,  horrible. 

Grisly,  2,  or  Grizzly.  —  Grizzled. 
Speckled,  of  mixed  colour,  of  mingled 
Made  and  white.  G.  greis^  an  old  man, 
gray ;  Du. grij'Sy  Fr.  gris,  It.  griso.  gr/jjr'r, 
gray.  We  have  eagplaincd  in  the  last 
article  the  origin  of  a  griestln,  gruse/n, 
to  fall  in  morsels  or  small  particles,  Fr. 
grcsi//t-r,  to  drizzle,  recm  to  fall ;  gresilU^ 
drizzled  on,  covered  or  hoar  with  reem.—" 
Cot.  To  this  last  exactly  corresponds  & 
gric~lt(i,  applied  to  what  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  powdered  or  covered  with 
small  particles.  So  Fr.  umdri^  gray,  as  if 
powdered  with  ashes.  Swiss  gruscUty 
gri£sstUg,<gx;i:m\,  lumpy  igris4ifgrisuUtf 
gritsclety  speckled. 

Grist.  Grain  bnmi^t  to  n  mill  to  be 
ground.  Fr.  gni,  grus,  grtit,  grust,  grain 
either  for  grmdins  or  mr  making  bee& 
Le  suppliant  conduisit  one  dianms  de 
grain  ou  gru  pour  mouldre  au  moulin.— 
MS.y  A.D.  1477,  in  Due.  Hensch.  In  the 
same  sense  gt  ust,  a.d.  1383.  Soroeumes 
the  word  has  the  sense  of  bran.  The 
grinding  of  com  is  taken  from  the  grind- 
ing or  gnashing  of  the  teeth,  and  in  the 
same  mvf  grists  com  to  be  ground,  seems 
properly  to  signify  grinding.  Grist,  to 
gnash  the  teeth —  HaL ;  grist-bat^  gnash- 
ing of  Ae  teeth.— Layamon.  PoL  grys^^ 
to  gnaw,  nibble  ;  Du.  krijutkm^kir^jitd* 
tanden,  to  grind  the  teeth. 

Gristle.  Universally  named  from  the 
crunching  sound  it  makes  when  bitten* 
AS.  grystlan,  Du.  krijssehn,  krijssel-ian- 
deny  £.  dial,  gristy  to  gnash  or  grind  the 
teeth  ;  PoL  grys^y  to  gnaw.  Swiss  ibw- 
pi'Ictt,  to  crunch  ;  krospelcy  gristle.  Du. 
knospcHygnarseny  to  gnash  ;  knospelUtn^ 
gnarsbemy  gristle.  So  we  have  Boh. 
chraustati  and  chraus/dcka,  Illyrian 
kati  or  herstati  and  herskaVy  herslav ; 
Magy. porczogni,  to  crackle,  i>£?/r.?,  gristle; 
Alban.  kertseligy  I  cnm^,  Mirtsty  gristle. 

Grit.  Sand,  or  gravel,  rough  hard  par- 
ticles.— Webster.  AS.^«v/,  sand,  dust 
Thm  setnitgntot  eiam^  thoo  shalt  eat  dost 
ON.  grjot,  stones ;  N.  grjoty  stone,  peb- 
ble;  Sw.  dial,  gnity  grudy  gravel,  par- 
ticle, small  bit ;  Da.  dial,  pyty  a  small 
bit,  trifle ;  Sc  greUy  sand,  gravel ;  mhg. 
gritSy  grugy  grain  of  sand,  gravel,  least 
bit ;  Lang,  gntif  a  single  berry,  a  graia. 
*  un  gr$4t,**  he  has  a  gram  of  it  (of 
folly).  — Diet.  Castr,  AS.  *  nan  grof  and- 
gytes: '  not  a  partide  of  understanding. — 
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Boethius.  PID.  grut,  gruus,  rubbish, 
finpneiits ;  grutnn  Mwr^  what  is  bcoken 

to  pieces.  Du.^rtf/,  trash,  refuse.  Lith. 
j^rudas^  a  grain  of  corn,  pip  of  fruit,  drop 
uf  dew,  morsel  of  something  to  eat ;  Let. 
firwmdSy  a  grain.   Gi:  Lit  gruta, 

scruta,  tr.ish,  frippery,  MOB  10  COOM  from 
the  same  source. 

It  is  shown  nader  Gridy  that  from  the 
representation  of  a  rustlin;:^  sound  arc 
formed  Fr.  eresilUr^  to  drizzle,  to  fall  in 
reem  or  hau,  G.  gruseln^  ^rieseln,  to  fall 
in  small  particles,  to  tricl:le  down,  and 
froni  the  same  source  are  doubtless;  T.et. 
grautf  Lith.  Zruth  grus^h  to  fall  m  dust 
and  nuns,  rrom  tliese  verbs  must  be 
explained  G.  graus,  Let.  grausU^  rubble, 
fnfgments,  Swiss  griesel,  drift  of  fallen 
stones,  G.  grifs,  gf'iessy  coarse  sand, 
gravel,  Du.  gruis^  gries^  dust,  sand, 
gravel,  Sw.  p^ut,  gravel,  coarse  sand, 
rubble,  rubbi->h,  Pol  grus^  rubbish,  rub- 
gimzla,  clod,  clot,  Fr.  gruSy  skinned 
grain,  gruol. — Cot.  It  is  a  slij(ht  modifi- 
catioQ  from  the  final  s  of  gruSf  grks^  to 
the  i  of  grit,  grot,  grut:  and  the  same 
variation  is  found  in  the  representative 
fomtf  at  the  root  of  the  entire  series. 
Cot  gives  greHlUr^  as  well  as  grtziller, 
to  crackle.  E.  dial,  crottles,  crumbs,  also 
the  pellety  dung  of  the  rabbit,  hare,  fjoat, 
seems  to  be  named  from  its  pattering 
down  in  separate  particles.  Northamp- 
ton grittle,  to  crumble  off,  pairs  otf  with 
&  grustln.  *  The  dirt  grUtles  from  your 
shoes.'  Is  the  taae  way  we  have  Sc. 
driddU^  Sw.  diaL  dnttla,  to  spill  or  to 
let  fall  in  small  portioosi  alongside  of  £. 
drizaU. 

Otito^  Orots  or  Oroats.   Do.  gnU^ 

gortj  G.  griitze,  Pol.  gritca,  Lith.  gruczf, 
Lang.  grudOf  grain  husked  and  more  or 
less  nrol^,  or  sometimes  the  food  pre- 
|i,ired  from  it.  The  formation  of  the 
word  may  be  illustrated  by  Lang,  grut,  a 
single  berry,  a  grain  of  anything,  whence 
grutm^ffmia^  to  pick  the  grapes  from  the 
stallcs  ;  gruda  also,  as  Da.  dial,  grottc, 
grutU,  to  grain  corn,  i.e.  to  grmd  oft  the 
skin,  larnnng  the  eatable  gain  alaB& 
Lang,  grmit^  grains  of  maise  so  tmted. 
See  Grit    ^ 

The  same  connection  hetwoen  tiie  de- 
signation of  a  grain  or  of  grits  or  ground 
com,  and  of  gravel  or  small  stones,  is 
seen  in  N.  grjon^  food  prepared  of  corn  or 
meal,  gruel,  Sw.  grym,  giit%  fronts,  Svbs 
grien^  pebbles,  gravel. 

Oroan.  Directly  imitative.  Du.  groo- 
mem,  gemese.  w.  grwm^  a  broken  or 
trsmmg  noii^  n  fnMui»  the  cooing  of 


doves ;  grwium,  to  make  a  droning  noise, 
to  hvm,  unu'ttur.  Pr.  gfvtHht\  to  snaii, 
grunt,  groMI,  grumble.  Prov.  gronhir^ 
gronir^  Fr.  grogner^  to  mutter,  murmur. 

Groat.  P1.D.  groU^  originally  grote- 
schware^  tlM  gMBt  schware,  in  contradis- 
tinction  to  the  common  or  little  schware  of 
which  there  were  hve  in  {htgrcU, — Brem. 
Wtb. 

Grocer.  Fr.  grosserU,  wares  uttered, 
or  the  uttering  of  wares,  by  wholesale ; 
marchant  grosntr^  one  that  sells  only  by 
the  great,  or  tttten  his  comowdities  by 
wholesale. — Cot 

Orogram.  Fr.  grosgrain  (coarse- 
grain),  a  kind  of  stUjC 

Groin,  i.  The  snout  of  a  swine.  From 
the  grunting  of  the  animal.  It.  grugnire, 
grugnare,  to  grunt ;  grugno,  grugnolo^ 
snout  of  a  pig  ;  Prov.  gronhir^  Fr.  gro^ 

fner,  grongner,  OE,  to  groin,  to  grunt ; 
r.  groiftgf  groiHf  snout ;  E.  dial,  grunny^ 
snout  of  a  iMg ;  grumilt^  numle. 
ThsfSBowsfiyMaftgdy  gnwdes8/y«rii<gf. 

Dunbar. 

MetaphoricaBy  OFr.  groing,  cape,  pro- 
montory, tongue  of  land  jutting  into  the 
sea. — Roqueff  Hence  E.  groin,  a  wooden 
jetty  built  mto  the  sea  for  the  purpose  of 
letting  the  gravel  acfiinMilate  against  it 
for  the  defence  of  the  coast. 

From  the  same  source  is  the  old  name 
of  *The  Groin/  erroneously  supposed  to 
be  a  corruption  of  Corunna. 

Portum  Verrinum  sic  intravere  maririTim. 

[\'ucatiir  le  Groyne,  ct  esl  m  mare  ut  roitrum 
porci  uhi  intra WBIMBt  lORBBI^— FoHL  Bowa^ 
Cam.  Soc  iia. 

Betwix  Cornwan  and  BreOqrae 

He  sayllyt ;  and  left  ikm^mi^ijf  S^ai^ 

[\.  c.  Corunna] 
On  n(irt!ialff  him  ;  and  held  thair  way 
QuhiU  to  bavill  the  Onuni  cum  thai. 

Buboar. 

2.  tJrww,  formerly  more  correctly  ^^r/V/^*, 
the  fork  of  the  body,  as  Fr./ourcAur^,  a 
fork-like  division,  the  part  of  his  body 
whence  his  thighs  port— Cot.  Dan. 
green,  branch  of  a  tree,  prong  of  a  fork  ; 
bw.^//(,  branch,  arm  of  a  stream,  the  fork 
of  npahrof  troivsers ;  grena  sig^  to  fork,  or 
separate  in  branches  ;  rida  grensle,  en- 
fourcher  un  chevaL  to  ride  astride.  Sc. 

fratHy  grane^  branoi  of  a  tree  or  n  rivm 
n  the  same  way  Lap.  suerre,  the  branch 
of  a  tree  or  of  a  river,  also  the  groin- 
Groom.  Du.  groniy  a  youth.  —  KiL 
Grome,  grume^  a  lover,  a  warrior,  and 
like  pucr  in  Lat.  and  gan^on  inFr.it  is 
also  used  for  servant — ^Jam. 

Bvny  OMtt  dMB  ndks  hk  dona 

As  van  ths  SMgHer  St  tfis  j»wna— Oovwi 
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TT,gf9mmi,  lemteur,  voituricr  ;  gronut^ 

f^rofitett'l,  semtciir,  gar(;on  dc  marchand 
ou  d'artisan.— Kuqucf.  In  modern  E.  it 
b  apprapriftted  to  a  servant  attending  on 
horses.  In  our  old  Parish  Registers  it  is 
tometimes  used  for  bachelor  or  unmarried 
man.  on.  ,;m«r,  hoanmcio.— E^illt.  A 
parallel  form  with  Goth,  gtima,  ohg. 
gomo,  OE.  gonuy  man.  OSax.  IfrudigumOy 
E.  bridegroom. 

Groove.  Du.  grocve,  a  finroir,  ditch, 
pit  ;  o.  grube^  a  pit,  hole,  grave,  from 
ErabiHy  pret.  grub^  to  dig.  See  Grab. 
Dtt.  grcevtHy  to  engp^ve,  hollow  out. 

Grope.  To  feel  with  the  hands.  Lith. 
grfbtty  to  grab  (greifcn  nach  etwas),  to 
•eize,  graibyti,  to  grab,  handle,  grope. 
Cat  grapas,  claws,  hands ;  a  qmoin gra- 
mas, on  all  fours.    See  Grab. 

Gross.  Thick,  coarse.  Lat.  irassus, 
Fr.  gros. 

A  OroM.  The  great  hundred  of  twelve 

dozen. 

Orolto.— Ovotoa<|aa     It.  gmUa^  a 

cave,  den,  cellar.— Fl.  Fr.  dial,  crofter, 
to  dig,  encroiUr,  to  bury — Vocab.  de 
Bcrri ;  crottot^  pit,  little  hole— Pat.  de 
Champa ;  «r»MM»,  a  dungeo&— Roquet 
From  the  sense  of  scratching,  expressed 
by  grat  (Fr.  grattery  to  scratch),  as  G. 
gM»,  grmy  B.  gravty  from  aame 
saute  expressed  by  grab. 

GroUsqtu  is  the  style  in  which  grottoes 
were  onuunented. 

Ground.  Golh.  grundus  {grundu- 
vaddjuSy  ground-wall,  foundations)  ;  on. 
grun$trj  Lith.  gruntas j  PoL  grunt; 
Gael,  grunnd. 

Group.  It.  gmppoy  a  knot  or  lump  of 
anything,   w.  crwby  crob^  a  hunch. 

Qvonaa.  Otherwiae  called  the  grey- 
kM,  From  Fr.  i:^rioi^,  grieschc,  speckled, 
grey.  PouU  griesche^  a  moor-hen,  the 
Sen  of  the  grice  or  moor-game. — Cot. 

Onmt.  ON.  grautTy  Da.  grSd^  Du. 
gruytty  gorte,  E.  j^rout,  gruel,  properly 
consisting  of  grots  boiled  with  water,  but 
often  of  meal  and  water.  The  word  is 
then  applied  to  other  matters  of  similar 
consistency,  especially  to  thin  mortar 
poured  in  between  the  joints  of  atones  for 
die  purpose  oC  soliduying  a  structure. 
See  Grits. 

Gxouto.  Nowcommonlycalled^<;i/;ri/j, 
the  dregs  of  tea  or  coffee.  N./nw/,  dregs ; 
^n/Z^w,  grouty,  muddy  ;  Du.gru/f^gn/yte, 
dregs — KU. ;  gruiy  refuse,  trash,  what  is 
cast  out  as  small  and  useless ;  Gad. 
grtit'd,  dregs.  A  parallel  form  with  Du. 
jpyisy  rubble,  fragments,  chips,  bran  ; 
TLD.  gruus,  rubbish,  coarse  sand,  broken 
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stone  ;  stfen  gruus,  rubble  of  old  walls  ; 
tefgruus,  the  grouts  or  spent  leaves  of 
tea. — Schiitze.  Grout-aU,  poor  ale  run 
from  the  grouts  or  grains  of  the  first 
brewing. — Hal.    See  Grit. 

Grove.  —  Grarra.  Greaves,  treea^ 
boughs,  groves.— Hal. 

So^lsclly  (hey  gon     s^rrre^  so  green. 

Sir  G.iwaioe  and  Sir  GaL  is  Jam. 

hS.graef,  a  grove. 
GroTelling>. — Grouf.    Sc.  on  grou/e, 

agruif,  flat,  with  the  face  downw-ards. 
Agrui/\a.y  some,  others  with  eyes  to  skjdm 

Sterte  in  thy  bed  about  full  w-ide 
And- turn  full  oft  on  every  side. 
Alno   </iii'rr:<\trJ  /^n?u/e   and        >v  ^^y^ 
[i.  e.  with  face  upwards]. — k.  R. 

The  addition  of  the  adverbial  termina- 
tion /tng  or  UngSf  as  in  darJb/ings,  biuftd- 
lings,  &fry  gave  gr^li^gh  iaoe  down- 
ward. 

Tharfbr /r)3/f>r#^  dwir  didfe  be  fayds. 
Thcawnim  I  anyte  Cbow  sballe  not  see. 

Towneky  Mysteries. 

Grovelyne;eox  grovelyttgys,  adv.  resupine 
—  Pr.  I'm". 

Horman  translates  sUpynge  grou€' 
lynge  by  prond  in  facUm  dormitiont. 

The  ON.  has  i  grAfu  correspondhi^ 
exactly  to  on  groufe,  agntt'f,  above  men- 
tioned. At fdllay  liggjAy  &c.,  d  grufu.  to 
fall,  lie,  ftc,  fiux  ^nvnwards.  tt  has 
besides  the  verbs  gru/a,  gnifla,  to  bend 
down  the  head,  lie  iace  downwards,  to 
scramble  on  all  fours. — Fritfncr. 

The  radical  image  is  shown  in  It  gru/- 
fiire,gru/ohre,  to  grunt,  [and  thence]  to 
grub  or  root  up  theground  with  the  snout 
as  a  hog  dottu — Fl  Hence  gri/o,  the 
snotit,  and  F.  grovel,  grubblt,  tO  WOClc 
with  the  snout  in  the  ground. 
OitflSMtt  aad  bMMh  and  eondD  OMSt  diey  eaie 
Grw«Wi|f  lOn  mrias  oa  csith  fat  foulrst  \\  iv>. 

Chapman. 

Wlioever  tasted  lost  hii  a|M%fat  form 
And  downwaid  faU  iato  a/mwXfty  swine. 

Comtis. 

To  grub  is  to  root  in  the  ground  like  a 
pig,  and  in  Suffolk  to  lay  a  child  grub- 
bling  is  to  lay  it  face  downwards. —  ^ioore. 
Again,  the  image  of  a  pig  rooting  whh 
the  snout  gives  Dan.  dial,  grue  (of  a 
ploughshare),  to  dig  its  nose  into  the 
ground.  *  Skaret  gruer  ikke  nok : '  the 
point  of  the  share  is  not  enoi||^  bent 
downwards.  At  Ugge  peta  gru  OT  MH)^ 
gruus,  to  lie  groveUng. 

To  Orow.  I.  <nr.  groa^  Dv.  grceyen, 
to  grow,  flourish,  heal. 

2.  To  groWf  to  be  troubled. — B.  To 
grow  or  gry,  to  be  aguish ;  grtmtomtf 
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GROWL 

fearful,  loathsome. — Hal.  Dan.  gru, 
hoxtar,  tnror,  gnu<,  to  shudder  at ;  g. 

grauen^  to  have  a  fear  united  with  shiver- 
ing or  shuddering ;  Du.  grouwen^  rru- 
vjelen^  gruTven^  to  shudder  at.  Perhaps 
from  ue  connection  between  vibration 
and  sound.  Fris.  grouwenygrowweljetiy 
to  thunder — Epkema  ;  Litn.  graujuy 
grauH^  to  thunder  ;  lUyr.  gruhati^  gru- 
vatiy  to  boom  like  cannon,  to  resound. 
The  Yr'xs.grouwtljen  leads  to  Yr. grouier, 
grouUUr,  to  rumble,  also  to  move,  stir, 
■cralL  VXJD.gruUn^  to  shudder  at,  to  have 
horror  of.  Fr.  (Jura)  groulcr,  to  shiver. — 
H6:art.  A  shuddering  is  hke  a  creeping 
over  the  flesh.  The  growing  or  grauling 
of  an  ague  is  the  shuddering  or  creeping 
feel  which  marks  the  approach  of  the  fit. 
Another  synonymous  form  is  growxe^  to 
be  chill  before  the  beginning  of  an  i^e 
fit  (Hal.),  corresponding  to  G.  grauseu,  as 
grow  to  G.  grauen,  to  shudder.  The 
growing  or  fouling  of  an  ague  is  the 
shivering  which  mans  the  fiist  approach 
of  the  fit. 

Orowl.  A  muttering,  snarling  sound. 
Rondit  grouUr^  to  grumble,  mutter,  rum- 
ble ;  N.  gryhtf  to  grunt,  growl,  bellow  ; 
Gr.  ypvXX/Cw,  to  grunt ;  Fr.  grouUer^ 

grouilUr^  to  rumble. 

Grub.  The  origin  of  this  word  may 
perhaps  be  illustrated  by  It,  gorgogliare, 
to  rumble  or  growl  in  the  bowels,  to  bub- 
ble, boil,  purl,  or  spring  up  as  water,  also 
to  breed  vermin  or  wormlcts  ;  whence 
gorgo^lio,  t^orgn^fione  (Lat.  curculio),  a 
weevil  breeding  in  com.  The  root,  re- 
presenting a  broken  confused  sound,  is 
applied  to  an  object  in  multifarious  move- 
ment, as  boilins  water,  then  to  the  gener- 
al momieiit  m  smiming  insects  and  to 
an  individual  insect  itselfl  Lang,  gour- 
goulia,  Fr,  grougouler^  grouiller,  groul- 
Ur,  to  rumble  or  croak  as  the  bowels,  the 
two  latter  also  to  move,  stir,  swarm, 
abound,  break  out  in  great  numbers  ; 
grouillis,  a  stirring  heap  of  worms  ;  It. 
garbugliOy  Fr.  grabuge^  a  great  stir,  coil, 
garboil,  hurly-burly,  gribMiHUrt  rvsci- 
ble  ;  P1.D,  kribbcln^  to  simmer,  to  bubble 
up,  to  stir,  crawl,  be  in  general  motion  ; 
G.  ilyifAriSw,  to  swarm,  crawl ;  grUMmund 
grabbtln^  to  be  stirring  and  swarming  in 

Ct  multitudes,  as  maggots  or  ants. — 
:n.    Hence  e.  grub^  a  maggot,  as  It. 
gorgagliOjfrom  gorgogliart, 

*  To  Grub.  To  dig  up  something 
buried  in  the  ground,  as  the  stumps  or 
roots  of  trees.  Yoilcs.  grob,  to  probe,  to 
examine,  as  the  hand  dives  into  the  corner 
of  the  pocket— Whitby  GL    to  ffvMle 
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(often  pronounced  as  ot  gnifiU),  to 

poke  about  as  with  a  stick  in  a  nole,  to 

feel  about  among  a  number  of  things  for 
one  in  particular. — Cleveland  Gl.  Grub- 
bare  in  the  crihc  or  other  thynggys 
{grovblarij  H.  growblar.  P.),  fossor,  con- 
fossor ;  grubynge  {gfublyng,  H.  grow- 
bUnjge.  P.).  confossio. — Pr.  Pm.  "  'He 
loofeed  at  the  fish,  then  at  ^  fiddle,  still 
gntbbling'  in  his  pockets.* — Spectator. 
Pl.D.  grubbein,  grabbebt^  graiuweln^  to 
feel  over  with  the  hand,  to  grope  about,  to 
grub  in  the  dirt.  There  may  perhaps 
here  be  some  confusion  of  forms  from 
ditierent  roots,  and  grub  may  be  from  the 
same  soorcewith  grovtl^  to  root  as  swine, 
an  act  which  aflonls  a  most  familiar 
image  of  grubbing  up.  The  final  b  ap-' 
pears  in  Suffolk  grubblins^  for  grovcUngs^ 
or  fitce  downwards,  and  in  Sw.  dial  gntb' 
bla^  to  mutter,  compared  with  It.  gf^O- 
lartt  to  gnmt  or  root  as  swine. 

Chmdgo.  Grutchyn^  gruchyn^  mur* 
mura.— Pr.  Pm.  Fr.  gruger,  grmtTy  to" 
grieve,  repine,  mutter — Cot.  ;  groucer., 
grouchierfgroucJur^  to  murmur,  reproach, 
complain.  '  No  man  was  hardi  Xogvwedu 
(either  to  make  prj-vy  noise,  mutire— 
Vulg.)  agenus  the  sones  of  Israel.'  — 
Wicliff  in  Way.  Gr.  ypt-C"**,  to  say 
ypv,  grumble,  mutter ;  ^vt*Kv  ftrtrt  ypv- 
IttVy  not  to  let  a  syllable  be  heard. 
Then,  as  grumbling  is  the  sign  of  ill- 
temper,  to  grudge,  to  fed  discontent ; 
grudge  J  ill-will.  The  It.  cruccio,  coruccio^ 
rr.  courroux,  wrath,  has  the  same  ori^nn, 
although  much  obscured  by  the  mscrlion 
of  the  long  vowel  between  the  c  and  r. 
Fr.  courechier  is  found  exactly  in  the 
sense  of  e.  grudge. 

That  never  with  his  mowthe  he  seide  amys 
Ne  grochtd  agens  his  Crcatour  iwis, 
[m  boiicbe  n'en  parla  un  aenl  vUaia  mot  enamtra 
son  Creatour.] 
And  like  in  the  same  mancre  the 
Sutfrcdc  Nasciens  boihe  angwische  and  ITO  — 
And  nevere  to  his  Ood  nade  \s/t  grtKhthetige^ 
Nethir  for  toraientif  ne  none  other  thinge. 
[tout  autreai  aouffiri  Nasdens  ses  grans  pdnes— 
asscz  cn  boin  gn-  s  ins  courtehier  M  4  Dint 
ne  a  autre.} — St  Grcil,  c.  27,  63. 

On  the  same  principle.  O.  groll,  ill-wiU, 
spite,  may  be  comparea  wim  e.  growi. 

The  grudging  ot  an  ague  is  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  synonymous  grouse,  men- 
tioned under  Grow,  2 ;  as  Fr.  gruger,  of 
Pl.D.  gruseny  to  crumble  or  break  into 
small  bits,  I  groudge  as  one  dothe  that 
hath  a  groudging  of  the  axes, /rilonne 
and  je  ^^w^*— Palsgr.  ia  Way.  See 
Grisly. 

Qxuel.   Fr.  grmuh  £>:ftimt,  oatmeal^ 

SI 
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groats— Cot.  ;  js^ru^i,  griies^  meal.— 
Roquef.  Bret,  groel,  gourel^  groats  ;  w. 
grual,  fjnicl.  M.  grant,  Uan.  grSd^  por- 
ridge ;  Lan}^.  gruda,  husked  oats  or 
gram,  more  or  less  broken  in  husking  ; 
grmdm^  to  htnk  or  piO  grain,  to  pick 
grapes,  skin  !icans,  from  f^ru,  J^"^- 
single  berry,  a  gram. — Diet.  Castr.  Lith. 
grudas,  a  grain  of  com,  pip  of  a  fruit, 
arqp  of  dew.    See  Grits. 

Orxiff.  Churlish,  dogged.— B.  Pro- 
perly hoarse  in  tone.  'Xogruffle^  to  growl. 
— >HaL   Griaons  grufflar^  to  snoiv. 

To  grufft  to  express  disconti.  nt  or  vex- 
ation— Atkinson  ;  to  grunt,  to  snore. — 
Whitby  GI.    iL  gn^are^  gru/olare,  gro- 
/p/trv,  to  gnmt.— Fl  See  Grim. 

Grum.  —  Grumpy.  e.  dial,  grunt, 
^frwm^.angry^ surly,  sulky — Hal.  ;^gr«<«, 


-B. ;  AS.  grom,  grutm^  nerce. 
Da.  rrww,  ferocious,  atrocious,  a.  gram, 
trouble,  sorrow;  grimm,  wrath,  r.\;^a"  ; 
grimmigt  raging,  stern,  crabbed ;  GacL 
gnmim^  a  fniiy  look ;  gmama,  toUen, 
gloomy  ;  Manx  gronm,  a  sad  or  sullen 
look.  All  from  the  e]q>ression  of  angry 
fedings  by  matterittji  or  toarling  sounds. 
BaT*  grum€Hy  to  gnnd  the  teeth  ;  gnes- 
gramrn,  to  murmur  ;  W.  grem,  murmur- 
ing, grmding  the  teeth  ;  grwm^  a  mur- 
mur, a  fn^owl  (Spurrel).  Du.  grimmm^ 
to  snarl,  growl,  grin,  grind  the  teeth,  rage, 
cry  ;  grommen^  Fr.  gromm*Ui\  E.  dial. 
grun^h^  to  grumble,  growl  Plror,  gri-^ 
mar,  to  groan,  sigh  ;  grim^  morose,  sad. 

To  Grumble.  Fr.  grommeler,  Du. 
mrommen^  gromttteUn^  to  murmur,  mut- 
ter; Sw.  dial  grubbUy  gnmuiumy  to 
mutter  discontentedly  ;  w.  gnvm,  a  mur- 
mur, growl ;  gn  »n\il,  to  grumble,  scold. 
O.  brvmmen,  to  growl  or  mutter,  is  a 
par.ilU.-l  form. 

To  Grunt.  Lat.  grunnire,  Fr.  grog- 
turfgroftgnntf  G.  grunxat^  to  grunt,  growl, 
mittter ;  Tr.  gronctrt  to  roar  ai  the  tea 
in  a  stofnk/vvmAr.  toiBarifgnmLgraiik- 
hle. 

Guard.  Defence,  protection.  It. 
,  guandarey  to  took,  gmud,  ward,  keep, 

save,  to  beware  ;  Fr.  garder,  to  keep, 
gxiard,  watch,  beecL  or  look  unto  ;  garery 
to  ware,  beware^  take  heed  of< — Cot  Tbe 
senses  of  looking  after  and  taking  care  of 
or  guarding  against  are  closely  united. 
*  Now  look  ihec  Our  Lord.'— P.  P.  To 
kMk  seems  to  have  been  the  original 
sense  of  Lat.  servare.  'Tuus  serxnis 
strvet  Veocrine  £aciat  an  Cujpidini,'  let 
TOUT  tlaw  kx>k.—Platitti«.  strvaf  as 
Yt,jptrtt  look  out  I  take  care  I 
For  tht  origin  of  the  word  see  Gore. 


GUILD 

Gudgeon.  Lat.  gobio^  Fr.  gouidm^ 
goujoHy  a  small  dhny  fish.  Roodi^  Cka 

passe  come  un  gcnn/ioHy  that  is  easfly 
swallowed.  Faire  avaler  dfs  goutnons. 
to  make  one  believe  a  lie.  —  H^cart. 
Hence  to ^fxM^Mfg,  to  deceive^  belboL 

Gudgil-hole.     A   place  containing 
dung,  water,  and  any  kind  of  filth. —  HaL 
Swiss  Rom.  guadsouiUi^  to  dabble  in. 
wet. — Bridel. 

Guerdon.  Fr.  gttrrrrdort,  gitrrdon.  It. 
giiiderdotUf  recompense,  reward.  From 
OHa  wUaHSmy  AS.  wUktrieam^  whh  a 
change  from  /  to  d,  perhaps  through  the 
influence  of  Lat.  donum.  .  AS.  'ontlur, 
against,  in  return  for,  and  U(m^  reward. 
— Diez. 

Guess.  Du.  ghissen,  to  estimate,  reck- 
on, guess  ;  ON.  giska  (for  gitska),  N. 
gissa,  Dan.  gisse^  gjftUy  Wakcb.  jgkt 
(Ital.  r),  to  gneMy  gktitrim^  a  dhnner, 

guesser. 

A  frequentative  from  ON.  geia,  to  get, 
coocehre,  tUnl^  make  mention  of  (L  e.  to 
pronounce  one's  opinion).  At  gfta  mimti, 
in  my  opinion.  Geta  gods  tU,  to  augur 
wen  of. 

Guest.  Goth,  gasts^  stranger  ;  gusti" 
gods,  Gr.  ft\oltv(y^,  hospitable  ;  G.  gast, 
ON.  gestr^  Kuss.  gosty^  Bohem.  hosi^  PoL 
g^bi^  guest  La|».  quoste^  goeat,  qmi- 
soff-t,  to  entertam,  guossot,  to  act  as 
eucst  ;  w,  gwestf  visit,  entertainment, 
inn,  lodging,  gw€siai^  a  visitor,  guest ; 
Bret.  kosiiMy  guest,  host  The  Lat.  hostis^ 
enemy,  supposed  to  be  connected  through 
the  sense  of  stranger,  is  probably  from  a 
different  source. 

To  Guggle.  Fr.  glouglou,  Mod.Gr. 
yXoicXov,  gulling,  the  sound  of  water 
mixed  tidth  aur  issuing  from  the  mouth  of 
a  vessd ;  mMcXoMciCw,  Swiss  gungeln^  gttn- 
scht'ln,  to  guf^le,  giigge/n,  to  tipple;  PoL 
glukad.  to  rumble  in  the  belly. 

flhddo.  Owy.  U. guidai^yTT. gmuUr^ 
fftier.  exhibit  the  Romance  form  oorre* 
sponding  to  G.  weiscn,  Du.  wijsen,  Sw. 
visa^  to  show,  direct,  guide.  G.  jetmindi  n 
wunckt  tmsen,  to  show  one  the  right 
way.  Sw.  visa  honom  in,  show  him  in. 
From  C.  weistf  Du.  wijse,  ghijse^  Bret, 
jfilr,  kiMy  Fr.  gidsi^  the  wise,  mode,  way 
of  a  thing. —  .See  Gui^c. 

Guild.  Dan.  gildt\  feast,  banquet, 
guild,  or  corporation  ;  Pi.D.  glide,  a  com- 
pany, corpoiatioo,  society  of  buigben 
meeting  on  stated  occasions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  feasting  and  mernmaking.  The 
primary  neannir  is  a  wast,  then  the 
company  assembled,  and  the  same  trans- 
fermoe  of  signification  will  be  observed 
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in  the  word  company  itself,  which  signi- 
tying  in  the  first  iiistancc  a  number  of 
persons  ea3aio%  together,  has  come  to  be 
applied  to  .m  association  for  any  purpose, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  Citv  Companies  to 
the  vet^  assoektions  whica  were  fomcriy 
denominated  Guilds. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  connect  the  word 
wiUi  the  a  geld^  payment  Tlie  real  de- 
ligation  is  to  be  found  in  w.  gwyl^  Bret. 
goel^  gouiL  a  feast,  or  holiday,  gom'lia, 
to  keep  holiday ;  Gael  (with  the  usual 
dus^ge  from  the  w.  ^  to/  iiiitial)»>r/f, 
a  feast,  holiday,  fair,  or  market  ;  Manx 
/eaiity^  festival,  sacred,  hallowed.  The 
Irbh  feily  or  feighil^  is  explained  the  vigil 
of  a  feast,  sometimes  the  feast  itself, 
loiding  to  the  supposition  that  the  word 
is  a  mere  corruption  of  Lat.  vigilue. 
But  die  W.  and  Bret  forms  could  luurdly 
have  been  derived  from  that  origin,  and 
we  find  a  satisfactory  explanation  in  a 
native  root,  w.  gwyKOy  to  watch,  be 
vigilant,  to  look  for  ;  i-rmylfd,  to  behold, 
to  see,  gzuylad,  kecpmg  a  fi^tival,  the 
Bodoa  of  Keeping  or  obierving  being 
commonly  expressed  by  the  figure  of 
looking.  Bret,  givel^  look,  sight,  action 
of  seeing.  In  a  similar  manner  from 
Wtkff  to  be  vigilant,  to  watch,  we  have 
the  wakes,  the  festival  of  the  'patron 
saint,  w.  gwyl-mabsani^  G.  kirckweihe 
{weilun^  to  consecrate),  wbere  Hie  ideas 
of  waking  or  keeping  and  consecration 
or  holiness  are  connected  together  in  the 
same  way  as  in  Manx  fealley. 

Hie  Du.  form  guUie,  a  feast  ^Mpidaie 
convivium),  also  a  guild  or  corporation, 
closely  resembles  Goth,  dulthsy  Bav.  duld^ 
a  feast  OstenMd,  Easter.  In  modem 
times  duld  is  applied  to  a  fair  or  market, 
commonly  kept  on  the  saint's  day  of  the 
niaoe.  DuUbmy  like  Bret,  goelia^  to  so* 
lemnize.  Tuldan,  celebrare ;  ittUUk,  S0> 
lennis. — Kero  in  Schmeller. 

Oiiile.  OFr.  guilU^  deceit,  fraud  ;  Du. 
gkijUn,  ludificare,  fallere. — KiL  PID. 
gigeln^  begi\^ehi,  to  beguile,  properly  to 
deceive  by  juggling  tricks,  irom^j^,  ex- 
prasstng  rapid  mofement  to  and  m>w  See 
Gig,  Dodge,  Juggle.  The  same  contrac- 
tion is  seen  in  the  parallel  form  wile,  AS. 
wigfie,  from  the  notion  of  tviggling  or 
vacillating.  '  And  wigeUth  as  foraruncen 
mon  that  haveth  imunt  to  vallen.' — An- 
cren  Riwle.  AS.  gewigUan^  to  juggle, 
conjure. 

Quillotine.  The  well-known  imple- 
ment said  to  be  invented  by  Dr  GuiUotin 
itttlieFraiehRevQiatioii.  it  srw  however 
bot      VBvivil  of  A  mode  of  asQutkn 


formerly  in  use  in  Germany.  Crusius, 
in  his  Swabian  Chron.  translated  by 
Moser.  1733,  says  :  '  Formerly  bdiea<h 

ing  was  not  done  in  Germany  with  a 
sword,  but  wiili  an  oaken  plank  on  which 
was  a  sharp  iron.  This  plank  was  like  a 
flogging-bench,  had  on  both  sides  upright 
slides  (grund-leisten),  on  which  the  plank 
was ;  under  that  a  sharp  cutting  iron. 
When  the  poor  man  was  bound  on  the 
bench,  as  if  for  tlogf,Mn£^,  the  executioner 
(truckenscherer)  ki  tali  the  plank  which 
hung  by  a  cord,  which  with  the  iron  struck 
off  his  head.'— Deutsch.  Mundart.  iv.  225. 

Quilt.  Properly  conduct  which  has  to 
be  atoned  for,  which  has  to  be  paid  for. 
^whs  g/i/if,  Dan.  j^VA/,  debt  OU.giaUd, 
debt,  return  of  equivalent.  In  the  same 
way  Dan.  sky/d,  debt,  guilt,  offence,  G. 
schuldy  a  fault,  guilt,  crime,  also  a  debt 
AS.  gildaHy  Dan.  gielde,  G.  gelt  en,  to  re- 
quite, pay,  atone,  to  return  an  eauivalcnt. 
'  He  ne  raeabte  mine  gife  gyldan.*  He 
could  not  requite  my  gift.  —  Cxdm.  Vor- 
let  ous  oure  veldittges^  ase  and  we  vorle- 
teth  oore  yu^kns  and  ne  ous  led  naght 
into  vondinge  ac  vri  ous  uram  queade — 
Paternoster  in  Dialect  of  Ken^  1340^  in 
Reliq.  Ant.  p.  42. 

Guise.  Fr.  guiM^  Bret  jp«5r,  kiz, 
equivalents  of  the  G.  urise,  E.  u>isi\ 
mode,  way,  fashion.  The  word  is  very 
widely  spread,  being  fisund  widi  little 
alteration  in  form  in  the  same  sense  in 
some  of  the  Siberian  languages.  Wotiak 
kystiy  manner  ;  nokyzi,  in  no-wise.  Other- 
wise we  might  find  an  explanation  in  the 
Bret.  Xv.j.  the  fundamental  meaning 
of  which  seems  to  be  footsteps,  whence 
the  sense  of  a  track  or  way,  mode  or 
fashion,  might  easily  be  developed.  Bret. 
mond  war  giz,  to  go  back  (literally  to 
go  upon  his  giz)^  can  only  be  eqduned 
by  giving  to  giz  the  sense  of  footsteps. 

Guitar.  Fr.  guiterrc,  gtiiterne,  a  git- 
tern. — Cot    Lat,  cithara,  a  harp. 

O^il—l  Fr.  gueulcs,  red  or  sanguine 
in  blazon. — Cot.  From  the  red  colour  of 
the  mouth.  GueuU^  the  mouth,  throat, 
gullet 

Gulf.  It.  golfo.  a  gulf  or  arm  of  the 
sea,  a  pit,  deep  hole,  whirlpool. —  Fl.  Fr. 
golUy  a  whirlpool  or  bottomless  pit,  also 
a  bosom  or  gulf  of  the  sea  betwoen  two 
capes.  —  Cot.  The  G.  meer-busen,  Lat. 
sinusy  bosom,  gulf,  would  point  to  a  de- 
rivation Drain  Gr.  cAvsc,  of  exactly  the 
same  meaning  with  Lat.  sinus.  But  the 
sense  of  whirlpool,  abyss,  must  be  from 
Du.  gulpeity  goipeHy  E.  guiPy  to  swallow ; 

ODik^M^igurges,  voragor—KiL  The 
21  • 
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truth  appears  to  be  that  here,  as  in  so 
many  other  cases  where  we  an  puzzled 

between  two  derivations,  they  may  both 
be  traced  to  a  common  origin.  We  have 
only  to  suppose  that  the  meaning  of  cdXiroc 
was  originally  the  throat  or  swallow,  tlren 
the  neck,  and  was  finally  applied  to  the 
bosom  in  tiie  same  mnr  that  Hw  nedk  is 
freqpientiy  made  to  include  the  bosom  in 
common  speech. 

OuU.  1.  A  sea-mew.  It.  gulone^  w. 
gw^Um^  IBtet  gwelan,  from  the  peculiar 
wailing  cry  of  the  bird.  Bret,  givela,  N. 
Fris.  gallen^  to  weep.  £.  dial  to  gowU, 
to  cry. 

For  unnethes  is  a  chyldc  borne  fully 
That  it  ne  b^ynnes  togowk  and  ciy. 

Hampoto  inHaL 

QzfA.  faoileann^faoilleagy  a  sea-g^U. 

2.  A  dupe.  To  gull,  to  deceive,  de- 
fraud. A  melaj)hor  from  the  helplessness 
of  a  young  unfledged  bird,  on  the  same 
principle  that  the  Yx.  niais,  a  nestling,  is 
applied  to  a  simpleton  ;  a  novice,  ninny, 
wifleNandinexperienccKiguU.---Cot.  The 
meanin;^^  of  jj^ull  is  simply  unflcdg:cd  bird, 
in  which  sense  it  is  still  used  in  Cheshire. 
As  that  ungentle  ^w//  the  cuckoo's  bird. — H.  iv. 

It  is  especially  apolied  to  a  gosling  in  the 
South  of  Rnglann. 

•And  verily 't  would  vex  one  to  see  them,  who 
design  to  draw  disciples  after  them,  to  lead  a  crew 
of  g'u/ls  into  no  sniail  puddles  by  having  obtained 
the  repute  of  being  no  meanly  understanding 
garndtrsZ—TtmcMiM,  Cap  of  grey  hairs,  p.  8. 
1671. 

Probably  from  Dan.  ^«///,  Sw.  gul,  yellow, 
from  the  yellow  colour  of  the  down,  or 
peihaps  of  the  beak,  as  in  Fr.  MJauney 
properly  yellow  beak,  a  young  bird  with 
yellow  skin  at  the  base  of  the  beak,  me- 
taphorically 'a  novice,  a  simple  inex- 
perienced ass,  a  ninny.'— Cot  \K.pippi- 
0Mr,  a  pigeon  (properly  a  young  bird, 
from  pippiare,  to  peep  or  pip),  metaphor- 
ically a  Silly  gull,  one  that  is  soon  caught 
and  trepanned.— FL  HcQoe  a  pignoti, 
a  dupe  at  cards* 

Craltot— ChiUy.  Fr.  gouUiy  a  gullet, 
the  end  of  a  pipe  where  it  dischargeth 
itself,  themoutn  of  a  vial  or  bottle ;  goulot, 
a  pipe,  ^tter.  e. ptlly-hole,  the  mouth 
of  a  diam  where  the  water  pours  with  a 
guggling  noise  into  the  sink  ;  Bdiv. giillen^ 
Swiss  gTHiie^  a  sink ;  Champagne  goiUis^ 
ordure ;  Du.  guUem^  to  swauow  graedily, 
suck  down  ;  E.  gitll,  to  guzzle  or  drink 
rapidly. — Hal.  I  g^lk  in  drink  as  great 
dnnlcers  do  [swalrow  witii  a  noise].  Je 
engoule.  —  Palsgr.  576.  Swiss  Rom. 
goUMf  gttuia^  to  bedabble,  bedrabUe 


oneself,  to  wet  oneself  up  to  the  faieel, 

dirty  the  bottom  of  one's  clothes,  gollha, 
a  puddle  ;  gotkolli,  goUotsi,  guallotsi,  to 
sound  like  fluid  in  a  cask.  Fr.  gouU^ 
mouth,  throat — ^Jaubert ;  goulrr^  to  flow 
— Pat.  de  Champ.  ;  gouUe,  gouh-ttc%  a 
gulp  or  mouthful  of  wine ;  gouluenunt^ 
greedily,  like  a  gully-gut ;  LaL  gula^  the 
throat.  All  from  the  soimd  of  water 
mixed  with  air  in  a  confined  space.  Sc. 
gulUr^  bullt'r,  to  make  a  noise  iilce  water 
fofcfbly  issuing  through  a  narrow  open- 
ing, or  as  wha  one  gaigles;  tog^^ 

— 

Quip.— ^hllflb.  Du.  goipeftj  ingurgi- 
tare,  avid<?  haurirc. — Kib  Lang,  gloup, 
a  gulp  or  mouthful  of  liquid  ;  gloupcl,  a 
drop  ;  E.  dial,  gulk^  to  gulp  or  swallow. 
Da.  diiaL  gvuipe,  to  make  a  noise  in  the 
throat  in  swallowng  liquids.  *  Han 
drikker  saa  det  gnuiper  i  ham.'  N.  gulia, 
Da.  guipey  to  gulp  up,  disgorge,  vomit, 
kulke^  to  gulp  ;  kulk,  Fin.  kulkku  or 
kurkkUf  the  fillet ;  £.  guich^  a  gully  or 
swaOow  in  n  mer.  All  from  a  represent- 
ation  of  the  soimd  made  ia  swallowing 
liquid. 

Gum.  Lat.  gummi^  Gr.  c^ft/u,  gum, 
the  rnn;;ealcd  juice  of  trees. 

Gtimption.  Understanding,  intelli- 
gence.' From  gaum^  to  obse^e,  attend 
to,  understand.— Atkmson. 

•  Chuns.  Du.  gumttu^  G.  gauftun^  the 
palate  ;  Lang,  goumdy  a  goitre  or  swelled 
throat  From  Da.  gumle,  to  mumble, 
Sw.  dial  gummsa^  gamsa,  genua,  gimsa^ 
jammla,  juviln,  to  chew  slow  and  with 
difficulty,  probably,  like  the  synonymous 
wtumxa^  mumla,  E.  m$m^^  mmmMf,  iran^ 
tation  of  the  sounds  made  in  chcu  ing 
like  a  toothless  person  with  the  lips  closed. 

Otm.  The  significatioo  of  the  word  at 
the  earliest  period  to  which  it  can  be 
traced  is  clearly  shown  in  the  Practica  of 
John  Arderne,  a  surgeon  of  the  time  of  E. 
III.,  cited  by  Way  in  Pr.  Pm.,  who,  after 
giving  a  recipe  for  a  kind  of  'fewe  volant' 
consisting  of  charcoal,  sulphur,  and  salt- 
petre, proceeds — 'oest  pondre  vanh  k 
gctterc  pclottcs  de  fcr  ou  de  plom  ou  d* 
areyne  oue  un  instrument  qe  I'em  appelle 
gontu.*  The  sense  is  marked  with  equal 
clearness  where  the  word  is  used  tqr 
Chaucer  in  the  House  of  Fam^— 
Swift  as  a  pellet  out  of  Agumm* 
Whai  fin  is  tak  Oift  poodorramw. 
The  ordinances  of  the  household  of  TL. 
III.  which  conmience  1344,  printed  by 
the  Ant.  Soc.,  enumerate  *  Ingyners  57, 
Artellcrs  6,  Gonners  6.*  It  must  be  ol> 
served  that  the  name  iseachisividy  Engliah, 
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andit  ony  wel!  bethatit  appeued  first  In 

the  designation  of  the  gunner^  from  Fr. 
guigneur,  an  aimer  with  one  eye,  as  a 
gunner  taking  his  level  ;  guigner,  to  wink 
or  aim  with  one  eye,  to  level  at  a  thing 
winkinj^. — Cot.  Introduced  into  English, 
where  it  suggested  no  reference  to  the 
idea  of  aiming,  the  woid  would  seen  to 
be  taken  from  the  new-fangled  implement 
which  the  gunner  worked,  and  to  which 
the  name  of  gun  would  naturally  be  given. 

Ooiwalai.  Walef  are  outward  timbers 
in  a  ship's  sides  on  which  men  set  their 
fetn  when  they  clamber  up,  and  the  gun- 
•wak  IS  the  wale  which  goes  about  the 
uttermost  str.ikc  or  seam  of  the  upper- 
most deck  in  the  ship's  waist. —  Bailey. 

Gurgeons.   The  siftings  of  meaL  Fr. 

fruger^  to  granulate,  crunch,  crumble. 
)u.  gruisen,  to  reduce  to  gruis^  or  small 
hits.    Fr.  grus,  grits.    See  Grits,  Grist. 

Gurnard.  —Gurnet.  Fr.  goumauld^ 
grougnaut  (Cot),  now  gremmty  from 
grogner^  to  gnmt,  fjrumblc.  *  The  Gur- 
net is  known  to  emit  a  peculiar  grunting 
sound  on  being  removed  from  the  water, 
to  which  disagreeable  habit  h  owes  its 
designation.'— N.&  Q.  Mar.  9,  1861.  An- 
other Fr.  name  is  grondin.  In  Norway 
it  is  called  kmurfisk^  finom  Dan.  kimrre, 
to  grumble,  mutter ;  also  ////rr,  equivalent 
to OE.  wkur,  to  snarl.  ( ironder, io  whutre, 
yarre,  grunt,  grumble. — Cot. 

To  duab.  G.  giessen^  Du.  gossden,,  to 
pour  ;  Swiss  gjtsseln^  to  dabble  in  wet,  to 
sleet ;  gusslig^  muddy,  thick  (of  liquids)  ; 
gusskU,  sk»h,  dirty  mixture.  E.  dial. 
gtiMf  a  gutter ;  eudgil-hole^  a  sink. 
From  the  sound  of  dashing  water.  I 
govmlUf  I  make  a  noise  as  water  doth 
that  Cometh  hastily  out:  je  bruise — 
Palsgr. 

Cmsset.  Fr.  gonsset^  a  fob  or  pocket, 
and  thence  the  arm-pit,  the  piece  of  cloth 
or  of  chain  mail  which  coven  the  aiBi-pit 
in  a  shirt  or  a  suit  of  plate  armour. 

From  Fr.  gousu^  \\*  guscio^  the  pod  or 
husk  of  pease;  beaas,  &t. 

Gust.— Guatoi.  Lat  gusiut^  taate^  or 
the  sense  of  it. 

Oust.  ON.  gusir^  giostr^  a  cold  blast 
of  irind,  It  guscio  di  vrnto^vginia^  with 
1.  diaL  gush^  gussock^  a  gust 

ChitSL  Perhaps  so  named  from  the 
mmbUog  sound,  as  ON.  brnmbr^  the  belly, 
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compared  with  htmAoy  to  resound.  ON, 

gutlay  to  sound  as  liquids  in  a  cask. 
His  guts  began  to  gothtUn 
As  two  greedy  sows. — P.  P. 

Swiss  gudehtf  gudtm^  to  guggle,  pad- 
dle, rumble  in  tne  bowels  ;  giniely  the 
paunch.  G.  kutUln^  guts,  tripes,  garbage ; 
entkutUln^  to  gut  PI. D.  kiit^  guts,  bowels ; 
kiiCn^  to  gut — Danneil.  Du.  kuit^  spawn 
or  roe  of  fishes.    Sc.  kyte,  the  belly. 

Gutta-percha.  Malay  gdtah^  gum. — 
Crawford 

Gutter.  Fr.  gonttiere^  a  channel  or 
gutter  ;  esL^ouf,  a  dropping  of  \Vatcr  as 
from  a  huusc-cavcs,  also  a  little  sink, 
channel,  or  gutter. 

From  the  noise  of  water  dripping,  Pl.D. 
guddemyXa  gush  out,  to  fall  in  abund- 
ance. Iktt  water  guddtrt  wtm  dake,  the 
water  pours  from  the  rooC  De  appel 
guddert  vam  boom^  the  apples  shower* 
down  from  the  tree.  From  some  such 
form  has  arisen  Lat  gutta^  a  drop. 

Guttle. — Guzzle.  To  eat  and  drink 
with  haste  and  greediness.  From  the 
sound  of  liquids  passing  down  the  throat 
ON.  gutloy  to  sound  as  liquids  in  a  cask. 
Swiss  gudehty  giidern,  gjitteln^  gutzeln, 
to  shake  liquids  in  a  flask,  to  dabble  in 
liquids  ;  gudlig,  thick,  muddy  frcMn  shak- 
ing. Lat  glulgluty  for  the  sound  of  liquid 
escaping  from  the  mouth  of  a  narrow- 
necked  vessel ;  giutio^  to  swallow ;  Swiss 
gieseln,  to  gormandise.  Fr.  de^otmtltr^ 
to  gulp  or  swill  up,  to  swallow  down. 
Fr.  godailler.  It.  goszare^  goszavigUare^ 
to  make  good  cheer,  to  gmlle,  guttte.  It 
gozzo^  a  throat. 

Gutttiral.  Lat.  gutfur,  the  throat 
Probably  from  some  such  form  as  those 
mentioned  in  the  last  article. 

Gymnastic.  Gr.  yvuv&Kv,  to  train  in 
muscular  exercises,  wnich  were  practised 
naked.    Fv/ivoc,  naked. 

Gyves,  w.  gefyHy  fetters.  Bret  itf, 
trunk  of  a  tree,  stock  or  stump,  log  of 
tire- wood,  fetter,  manacle.  It  is  the  same 
word  witii  Lat  cippus^  a  stake,  Fr.  cepy 
the  stock  of  a  tree,  a  log,  or  clog  of  wood, 
such  a  one  as  is  hung  about  the  neck  of 
a  ranging  cur ;  [hence]  ctps^  a  pair  of 
stocks  for  malefactors,  also  (less  property) 
shackles,  bolts,  fetters,  &C  It.  tippO  m 
all  the  same  senses. 
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Haberdaaher.  Haberdashers  were  of 
two  Idnds,  haberdasbera  of  small  wares, 
Sdlers  of  needles,  tapes, buttons,  &c.,  and 
haberdashers  of  hats.  The  first  of  these 
would  be  well  exidained  fimn  OK.  kqpmr- 
task,  trumpery,  things  of  trifling  value, 
scruta  frivola,  ripsraps. — Gudm.  A  poor 
petty  haberdasher  (of  small  wares),  mer- 
cerot. — Sherwood. 

The  haberdasher  of  hats  seems  named 
from  some  kind  of  stuff  called  hapfrtaSf 
of  which  probably  hats  were  made.  '  La 
charge  de  hapcrtas,  xii^/.'-  Liber  Albus, 
225..  *  Les  fcez  de  leyne  d'Espagne,  wad- 
tnsd,  mercerie,  canevas,—  feutre,  lormcrie, 
pdl,  habenUakrU,  esqairem^  et  les  autres 
choses  ge  I'em  aantumeot  ptrfiBC^  yOi**^ 
Ibid.  231. 

BimvdiiM.    Poor-iohn.    A  kind  of 

cod-fish  cured.  Du.  abberdtmn^  Fr.  habor- 
duMf  from  the  last  of  which,  docked  of 
the  first  syllable,  seems  to  be  formed  B. 
poar  jo/tn,  a  kind  of  cheap  salt-fish. 

Habit.  —  Habitable.  Lat.  habitus, 
from  habco,  to  have  ;  a  freo.  from  which 
is  habitare,  to  dw^  in,  inhabit 

Habnab.  Hit  or  miss,  from  as.  hab- 
fioM,  to  have,  and  nabban  {ne  habban)^  not 
to  have.  It.  F9tf9  0  gmmt9t  M  tr  not, 
done  or  undone^  made  or  marred. — FL 

Ipqtit 

Sv^B  to  yovr  wonhlp*!  blttemMiit,  Mtttnti  / 

I  AaH  Bftve  a  chance  of  the  dice  for  it. 

B.  Johnson,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  iv.  I. 

MhHl  A  cratch  for  hay.  See  Hatch. 
Wnki— ITHf^lmey.    Sp.  Aaca,  OFr. 

JtofUtf  haquet,  a  pony  ;  Sp.  hacanea,  a 
sag,  small  horse  somewhat  bigger  than  a 
pony.  It  aekimat  Fr.  AagMmSt,  an  am- 
bling horse. 

The  primary  meaninjg  seems  a  small 
horse  as  distmeuisbed  fiom  tiie  powerful 
animal  required  for  waiUfce  service  ;  then 
as  only  inferior  horses  would  be  let  for 
hire  it  was  specially  applied  to  horses 
used  for  that  purpose. 

And  lovfd  well  to  h.ive  hors  of  prim. 

He  wciid  to  have  reproved  be 

Uf  theft  or  murder  if  that  he 

U.ul  in  his  stable  an  hackney. — R.  R. 

It  has  much  the  appearance  of  being  de- 
rived from  E.  nag. 

To  Hack.— Haab.— Hatch.  The  syl- 
lable hack^  in  which  the  voice  is  sharply 
chedoed,  is  used  in  an  the  Gothic  dialects 


to  signify  a  stroke  with  a  sharp  instni- 
mentor  an  eflbrt  abruptly  diedeed.  Sww 

hncka,  to  chop,  hack,  hoe,  to  peck,  pick, 
chatter  with  the  teetli,  stammer,  stutter, 
cough  constantly  bat  slightly  (Rietz),  as 
we  speak  of  a  hacking  o»i^%  makMm^  to 
stammer,  to  cough. 

The  Fr.  hacher,  to  mince,  produces  E. 
hdA  fa  word  of  modem  intrDdoctioB), 
properly  to  mince,  then  to  dress  meat  a 
second  time,  because  meat  so  dressed  is 
commonly  cat  into  snail  pieces.  H^dds^ 
a  hackey  or  hadiee^^a  diced  gsllimawfrey 
or  minced  meat. — Cot. 

Another  application  of  Fr.  hachtr  is  to 
the  hatchings  of  the  hilt  of  a  sword  by 
which  it  is  made  rough  for  the  hand.  To 
hatchy  to  make  cross  cuts  in  an  engraving, 
a  score  or  mdsion. 

The  hatching  of  eggs  is  the  chipping 
or  breaking  open  of  the  egg-shell  by  the 
pecking  of  the  bird.  G.  hudbtmy  to  peck, 
hecken^  to  peck,  to  hatch  young.  In  the 
same  way  Pol.  Z////,  to  peck,  to  chip  the 
egg  as  young  buds  do  when  hatched. 
Wyklmi^  to  peck  oat,  as  die  eyes  ;  'wyklui 
sif,  to  creep  from  the  egg,  to  be  hatched. 

Hackbut.   See  Arquebuss. 

HiMVUtOB.  See  Gambison. 

Billl.  AS.  hafty  a  handle,  holdinfr, 
captive  ;  haftasy  bonds  ;  ha/tingy  a  hold- 
ing ;  haftenCy  captivity.  ON.  keftay  to 
fetter;  heftTy  fettered,  hindered.  Dan. 
ht'fte,  to  bind,  fasten,  to  arrest.  C.  hafty 
fastening,  clasp ;  hold  or  hrmness,  at- 
tachment, imprisonment ;  in  hafi  miam, 
to  be  in  durance  ;  haften,  to  hold  fast, 
stick.  Du.  hechty  heft,  handle  ;  hechtetty 
heften,  to  fix,  fasten,  bind ;  hc^y  hcchty 
hefty  handle  %  hechty  fast,  firm,  tight. 

From  the  notion  of  having  or  holding, 
as  G.  hu/idhabef  a  handle,  from  haben,  to 
have. 

Hag.  AS.  hfrgfs,  /ncy/issf,  ODu.  hage- 
tisscy  MHG.  hackly  hackel,  hecse,  Swiss 
hagschcy  a  witch  ;  haggeUy  tiie  night  hs^, 
a  female  demon  that  walks  on  certain 
nights,  a  witch.  Nagged  is  emaciated, 
scraggy  like  a  witch,  with  sunken  eyes. 

A  hantd  carion  of  a  wolf  and  a  jolly  sort  of 
dog  wi^  good  flesh  iqMNX  'a  badi  feU  into  oooi' 
pany.— UEstnuife. 

Im  abgemagorten  angesichtc,  im  entziindeten 
ange  der  grdm  die  branrimak  des  bexeathtuna 
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HAGARD 

 ^          Fr.  hagard^  hagarcL  wild, 

strange,  froward,  nntodaMe.  Fmum 

hagardy  a  wild  hawk,  one  that  preyed  for 
herself  before  she  was  caught.  The  word 
seems  synonymous  with  It.  ramingo^  Fr. 
tamage^  E.  orattcher,  signifying  a  hawk 
which  has  lived  among  the  branches,  and 
is  therefore  not  tamahle  like  one  that  is 
uken  from  the  nest  Fr.  naiMgef  of  or 
belonging  to  branches,  also  nunage,  hag- 
ard,  wild,  rude.  Espervier  ramage,  a 
brancher,  ramage  hawk. — Cot  From  c. 
Jb^,  a  wood,  fiwest,  thkket,  grove.— 
Kuttner. 

Haggis.  A  sheep's  maw  filled  with 
minced  meat  Fr.  kackis^  a  hash.  Nor- 
man Patois,  haguery  E.  dial,  hagy  to  chop 
or  hack  ;  hag-clog^  a  choppin;^-block. 

To  Haggle,  k.  dial,  hagy  to  hew,  chop 
or  hack,  to  baggie  or  dispute ;  to  kaegUy 
todiop  unhandsomely. — HaL  To  Keep 
agging  at  one  is  to  tease  or  provoke  him  ; 
not  to  be  confounded  with  egging  otu  on. 
The  radical  meaning  of  the  word  is  to 
keep  pecking  at  one,  as  Fr.  picoter,  or  F,. 
bicker,  lis  soot  toujours  a  pkoUtt  they 
are  ever  pecliliig  at  one  another,  ncker- 
ing. — Tarvcr.  Sw.  dial  haggOy  to  hew, 
hakkay  to  hack,  to  peck,  to  scold,  keep 
finding  fault  with,  tease.  Pl.D.  hick- 
hmdtm^  to  wruigle^Danneil.  Swiss 
hdggelHy  to  wran^^lc.  Fris.  Itagght-ri, 
rixari. — Kil.  Du.  hakkeUHy  to  staxnmer, 
stutter,  haggle.  The  same  metaphor  is 
seen  in  Fr.  chapotery  to  hack  or  whittle, 
also  to  haggle,  palter,  dodge  about  the 
price  of. — Cot 

"BaSBL  AS.  hagoly  haf^Uy  a  hagd^  N. 
//Jt^/, hail  ;  haglUy  to  hail,  to  fall  in  drops, 
tncklc  ;  higlay  to  fall  m  hne  drops  ;  higly 
drizzUng  rain  or  snow.  NE.  fuiggUy  to 
hail ;  Sc.  fuiggtry  to  rain  gently.  From 
the  patterinj^  sound  of  hail  or  rain.  .Sw. 
hacka^  to  chatter  with  the  teeth  :  £.  dial. 
had^  fxt  hagger,  to  tremble  with  cold.— 
HaL 

To  Hail.  I.  To  wish  one  heahh. 
Goth.  Hails  /  AS.  Ilal  was  tku  /  Hail ! 
equivalent  to  Lat  Mthft/  bt  of  good 
health.    .See  Hale. 

2.  To  kaii  a  ship  is  from  a  different 
sooroe^  and  the  woid  should  he»  be 
written  ^z/f.  P1.D.  anhaUny  to  call  to 
one,  to  address  one  passing  by.  Du. 
iuiUtty  tiaeien^  to  send  for,  call.  iSee  To 
Hale. 

Hair.    Du.  hatTy  G.  haary  hair. 

Hake.  A  kind  of  cod.  Doul^less 
from  having  a  ho(A-shaped  jaw.  N.  Aclv- 
Jisky  fish  with  hooked  under-jaw,  especi- 
ally of  sahnOB  and  trout;  Swiss  kaggtih 
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the  male  of  the  salmon  ;  AS.  hacod,  a 
pike,  a  fish  with  projecting  under-jaw. 

Halberd.  A  long-handled  axe,  from 
Swiss  hahtty  the  helve  or  handle  of  an 
axe,  and  OUG.  parteny  g.  bartty  a  broad 
axe.  Holm^ektty  bipennis. — GL  lath  cen- 
tury  in  Schm. 

Now  has  ArthuFc  bis  axe  and  the  kalmt  siypes. 

SirQsw^aeaiid  dieGr.Kii. 

The  word  was  however  early  misunder- 
stood as  if  it  signified  an  axe  for  crashing 
a  helmet.  Hdm-parUn,  cassidolabrum. 
— GL  ijth  osamrr  in  Sctun. 

The  origiaof  the  latter  half  of  the  word 
seems  from  Bohem.  brada,  a  beard,  chin, 
whence  bradaty^  having  a  large  beard  or 
chin ;  bradaHcty  a  wide^bearded  or  broad 
axe.  Gr.  ycyvc,  the  under-jaw,  is  used 
for  the  edge  of  an  axe.  Comp.  also  Lap. 
skauty  the  point  of  an  axe,  muifUy  beard. 

To  Hale. — Haul.  To  pull  or  drag. — 
B.  G.  holcrt,  to  fetch,  drag,  tow.  Attiem 
holcHy  to  draw  breatli.  Du.  hiuleny  to 
call,  send  for,  fetch,  draw.  Fr.  kaUrf  to 
liale,  haul,  tow. 

It  will  doubtless  seem  a  far-fetched 
origin  to  derive  the  e^piesslon  from  the 
notion  of  setting  on  a  dog,  but  it  is  one 
that  is  supported  by  many  analogies. 
The  most  obvious  mode  of  driving  an 
animal  is  by  setting  a  dog  at  it,  and  from 
drivinj^  an  animal  to  the  impulsion  of  an 
inanimate  object  is  an  easy  step.  PID. 
AxirfSM,  to  set  on  a  dog ;  de  ickaop  hissen^ 
to  drive  sheep ;  Bret  Msta^  mio,  to  incite, 
to  push  on,  to  draw  up  the  sail. — Diet. 
\^r^^  in  v.  isso.  From  Fr.  kare  I  cry 
to  enoomage  or  set  on  a  dog,  are  formed 
hartr,  to  incite,  set  on,  attack,  httfitr^  to 
harass,  urge,  molest,  provoke,  and  thence 
OE.  han-y  or  harry y  properly  to  drive  as  a 
beast  by  means  of  a  dog,  then  to  drag  by 
force.  '  He  haryeth  hym  about  as  if  he 
were  a  traytour.  I  karye,  or  mysseentreat 
or  hale  orw,  Je  harie.  I  Aurr^,  or  carry 
by  force,  je  traine  and  je  hercelle.'  — 
Palsgr,  in  Way.  *  The  corps  of  the  sayde 
byshope  with  his  two  servauntes  were 
karyoa  to  Thamys  side.'— Fabian,  ibid. 

And  devellcs  sallc  harre  h>*TT)  up  evcne 
in  the  ayre  als  be  sukl  st^h  to  hevene. 

Hsmpote,  Ibid. 

Then  with  a  derivative  Fr.  kiiyth\  out- 
cr>-  ;  haraUry  to  tease,  to  vex  ;  }uirch\  a 
flock  or  herd  (from  the  notion  of  driving, 
as  Gr.  ^yiXif,  a  herd,  from  irp^  to  drive) ; 

haslt-r  (for  harier),  nailery  halery  to  halloo 
or  hound  on  dogs — Cot  i  OJB.  korl^  to 
harass,  drive,  casL 

King  Richard  this  noble  knight  Acres  nom  so. 
And  AtfrMEr  to  lbs  Ssnadas  ia  sdM  stda  sboo^ 
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Tiat  flw  wdcnisin  none  eode  at  roote. 

JL  G.487. 

Sc*  karUf  to  pull  or  drag. 

About  the  wallis  of  Troy  he  saw  quhat  wrse 
Achilles  harltt  Hectoris  body  thn  s. — D.  V. 

To  hourly  to  drag  or  pull. — HaL 
On  tlie  same  principle  It  Urmre^  to 

draw,  hale,  allure  unto — Fl.,  may  be  con- 
nected with  the  tanit^t  Hrriitgf  at  set- 
tin^  on  of  dogs. 

Hale.  Sound,  in  good  health.  Goth. 
hails,  sound,  healthy ;  g<jh<tifs\  entire ; 
AS.  hajy  healthy,  sound,  whole,  safe ;  hai 
gedon,  to  heal ;  Dn.  Am/,  wliole,  entire, 
unbroken,  sound,  healthy  ;  heyUn,  h^elen, 
to  heal.  ON',  htill,  whole,  sound,  pros- 
perous. Gr.  oXoc,  entire,  whole,  sound  ; 
irydK  Km  8X«C)  nie  and  soond ;  w.  jb^, 
all  ;  hollol,  whole.  The  xoo\  nppcar<;  in 
LaL  with  an  initial  s  instead  of  the  aspir- 
ate; SalvuSy  unbroken,  uninjured,  sound, 
in  good  health ;  salve  /  nail !  salus, 
health  ;  solt'dus,  sound,  entire,  whole  ; 
solus  (undivided),  alone.  Sanscr.  sarva, 
alL  Manx  HmUy  iHiole,  total,  hale ; 
sltiuey^  whole,  healed  ;  slayut,  health. 

The  radical  identity  of  half  and  whoU 
is  shown  m  wlwUsomc,  healthy. 

Bal£  Goth,  kaibs,  half  ;  on.  half  a, 
nifilf  region,  part,  side.  Swiss  halb,  the 
Mde  f£  a  body  ;  southwards ; 

ukattm^M,  nofflwrMdt.  ititpfdbnUe 
that  side  is  the  original  meaning  of  the 
word.  OHG.  in  halho,  in  latere  (montis)  ; 
haipun,  latere  (domuius  erit  in  latere  tuo); 
alahalboy  on  all  sides.— -Gmff.  ^JK^peU^ 
side,  half.  Mo  prim,  at  my  tide  \  mMeri 
PtUn^  on  the  other  side. 

Alilmt.  A  large  kind  of  flat  fish. 
Du.  hcil-bot,  from  hnl,  holy,  and  bol,  bot- 
vr\ff!.  1  flat  fish.    ON.  hcilag-Jiski. 

Huiidom.  on.  heilaer  ddmr^  things 
of  especial  holiness,  ifbe  rates  of  the  saints, 
0:1  ^\llich  oaths  were  formerly  taken. 

Hall.  AS.  heal,  Lat.  aula.  It.  sala,  Fr. 
salle.  OHG.  sal^  house,  residence  ;  lirct. 
sat  (as  Jldi/f  in  B.),  a  gentteman^  house  in 
the  country. 

Halloo.  Sp.  jaUarf  to  encoursug^e 
hounds  to  folknrtne  chase.  Fr.  knlS/ 
an  interjection  of  cheering;  or  setting  on  of 
a  dog;  haller,  to  hnllow  or  encourage 
dogs.— Cot.  1  he  I'l.D.  exclamation 
is  used  as  a  subst.  in  the  sense  of  outay'; 
hallo to  halloo. —  Danneil. 

To  Hallow.  AS.  ^{^MM,  to  keep  holy, 
to  consecrate.    'Mi  came  Hianh  bit 
thunche  attre,  hit  is  thauh  healuwinde* 
•  Though  my  coming  seems  bitter,  yet  it  is 
healing. — Ancrea  Riwle,  19a    See  Holy. 


WlaTrnetnation.  Lat.  halludfiari,  to 
be  in  error,  to  blunder. 

Halm,~Haulm.  The  stalk  of  com. 
C.  halntt  Gr.  maXoftoQ,  Lat.  calamus,  cul- 
musy  Fr.  ekmrnhm,  straw. 

Halo.  Lat  haloy  Gr.  A«r,  die  disk  of 
the  sun  or  moon. 

Hnlae.— Hawse,  oe.  haise,  c.  Du. 
Aoi^r,  the  neck. 

And  if  so  be  that  dioo  find  me  faLse 
Anotiier  d^r.  haiig  me  iq>  bjr  the  halst. 

OMmoer  in  R. 

Vo  BiilM.^Three  distinct  woida  are 

here  confounded. 

1.  To  halse,  or  hawse,  Du.  halsen,  hfl- 
sen,  omhelsen,  to  embrace,  take  one  by  the 
neck,  from  hols,  the  neck,  as  Fr.  accolery 
to  coU  or  clip  about  the  neck,  from  Fr. 
coly  COU,  neck.  Haisyn,  amplector. — Pr. 
Pm. 

2.  To  halse,  or  kailse,  on,  heilsa,  Sw. 
Jhilsa,  Dan.  hilse,  to  salute,  to  wish  OOe 
health,  from  on.  heilsa,  health. 

And  the  devcn  staffBS  A«M  Un  all^.  P. 

3.  ToiUbif,orAffwj^,toraise,heave,or 

drag  up, from  It  ahart\  Fr.  haulser,  haus- 
ser,  to  raise.  '  Everjthing  was  hawsed 
above  measure;  amerciaments  were  turned 
into  fines,  fines  into  ransomes.' — Sir  T. 
More  ill  R.  The  word  was  especially  used 
in  nautical  matters.  It.  aUare  le  vela,  to 
hawse  {now  ochanged  for  hoist,  a  radi-> 
cally  difoent  word)  sail.  '  He  waycd 
up  his  anchors  and  halscd  up  his  sails.' — 
Grafton  in  R.  The  hawse-holes,  the  holes 
in  the  bow  of  a  ship  through  which  die 
c  ilile  runs  in  hahing  or  raising  the  an- 
clior.  Fr.  liaulser^e,  the  drawing  or 
haling  of  barges  up  a  river  by  the  force 
of  men  ashore. — Cot.  Hence  E.  halse, 
to  tow,  halser,  or  hawser,  a  thick  cord 
for  towing  vessels.  It.  aizana,  a  haiu,  a 
rope  or  cable  for  to  kmlst,  hak,  or  draw 
barj^es  against  the  stream  ;  also  n  crane 
to  hoise  up  great  weights  ;  alzaniere,  a 
halsier,  or  he  that  haletn  a  barge. — FL 

Halt.  I.  To  stop.  G.,  Sw.  kaii/  hold ! 
stop  I  Yr./air*  kaUs,  to  stop^  stay,  make 
a  stand. — Cot 

3.  Goth,  halts,  ON.  hallir,  lame ;  halt- 
tra,  N.  haltra,  halia,  to  halt,  limp,  or  go 
lame  ;  Wall,  haleter,  chaleter,  to  limp. 
ON.  mdlhcUtr  {nuil,  speech),  stammering. 

The  notion  of  impeded  speech  or  gait, 
as  in  stammering  or  limpin;^,  where  in- 
stead of  flowing  in  a  umiorm  course  the 
action  seems  to  consist  of  n  snccesriop 
of  jo^s  or  uneven  impulses,  may  be  ex- 
pressed by  forms  representing  in  the  first 
place  broken  sounds,  then  abrupt  mo\  e- 
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mailt  or  cfibits.  Thus  we  have  Sc. 
tufUer^  to  rattle  as  thunder;  ne.  hotti-r, 
to  shake,  jolt,  move  limpingly  or  lamely. 
*  Hottering  on  nae  better  an  a  lamiter.' 
— ^Atldiiioii.  Sc.  AtfMr,  to  ntde^  tetter, 
tpeak  thick  and  confnaecUy. 

Belnfi of  iMUd skill and  heuch. 

Gaw.  and  Gol. 

J/o/fle,  anything  unsteady,  as  a  young 
child  beginning  to  walk ;  to  JuUchf  hotch^ 
to  move  by  jencs.  Bav.  k»Ul  koUi  re- 
presents the  jog  of  a  trotting  horse.  Swiss 
hottertiy  hotseltiy  kotMem^  to  jolt,  jog, 
shake,  stumble  ;  hotzen^  to  move  up  and 
down ;  hotXy  k$UM^  a  spring  or  start ;  Sc. 
kcit,  haut,  to  hop,  to  limp.  Haut  stap 
an  louPf  hop  step  and  jump.  The  Sc. 
hmti  would  correspond  to  an  B.  kali^  and 
thus  by  the  introduction  of  an  /  from  the 
broad  sound  of  the  vowel,  as  in  falter, 
palter,  in  jolt  compared  with  jot,  in  G. 
molper,  a  jolt,  compared  with  Bav.  hoppem, 
to  jog,  in  Pl.D.  taltem  compared  with  E. 
tatterSf  we  arrive  at  N.  haltra  and  £.  halt^ 
to  Kmp. 

Halter.  OHO.  halaftra,  halftra,  Du. 
halfter,  halgtre,  balchtcr,  halster,  halter, 
a  baiter  ;  Bav.  haifter,  halster,  a  pair  of 
braces ;  OK.  hd^la,z.  bttcUe,  noose^  ten- 
die  ;  N.  hogd,  novdj  hovel,  holdr,  a  noose, 
buckle,  donpeditus,  gehaljfter,  cum  qui- 
bus  luont  pedes  equorum. — ^Vocab.  a.d. 
1430,  m  Daitsch.  Mund.  iv. 

Ham.  I.  The  back  part  of  the  thighs, 
not  of  the  knees,  as  often  explained.  The 
AtfiiMlrAi^  are  tte  straw  smews 
from  the  hams  to  the  lower  leg.  Du. 
ham,  hamme,  poplcs.  ON.  hbm,  the  rump ; 
ham-Udr,  leather  from  the  back  of  horses 
or  oaen.  'Thvi  setur  tte  kSmima  vid 
hSnum.'  Why  do  you  turn  your  back  to 
him?  Noma  (of  horses),  to  turn  their 
irnnps  to  Ae  weather.  N.  Ampm,  to  back, 
to  move  backwards,  shift  the  rump  to  one 
side ;  Uan.  humme,  to  back  a  carriage. 
Fin.  humma  /  cry  to  make  a  horse  back; 
JhtmrntutoM,  to  mahe  ahorse  back  or  stopw 
According  to  Outzen  the  cry  Iiomme  /  or 
humme  /  is  in  general  use  over  Friesland 
and  Denmatk,  m  order  to  keep  a  horse 
<|liiet  when  one  approaches  him  or  wants 
to  do  something  to  him.  The  essential 
meaning  then  is.  still  1  be  quiet  1  in  ac- 
cordanoe  with  the  O.  use  of  the  PID. 
hum  /  humme/  to  stop  a  person  from 
doing  anything,  or  to  make  a  horse  back 
into  the  shafts  of  a  carriage,  a  kamm  / 
erf  of  prohibition  to  chudren ;  kamm  / 
MUHm  !  let  it  alone.  From  the  sense  of 
stopping  to  that  of  backing  or  moving  in 


the  opposite  direction  is  an  easy  step. 
If  the  explaiiatton  of  the  cry  offered  under 
Hem  be  correct  it  will  follow  that  the  N. 
homo,  Dan.  humme,  to  back  (and  thence 
ON.  k9mj  E.  km$my  the  rump  or  back  parts 
of  the  thighs),  are  from  the  cry  hommtl 
hamm  !  back  !  and  not  vice  versA. 

2.  Bav.  hammen,  Du.  hamme,  E.  ham, 
a  salted  thigh  of  pork,  can  hardly  te  di»> 
tinct  from  ham,  the  back  part  of  the 
thigh.  If  there  be  a  radical  connection 
witn  Sp.  jamon,  Fr.  jambon,  ham.  It. 
giambone,  any  great  leg,  thigh,  gammon 
or  pestle  of  a  beast  (Fl.),  it  must  be  be- 
cause It.  gamba,  Fr.  jamba,  a  leg,  are 
from  the  same  source  with  K  ham. 

To  Hamble.  — HameL  OHG.  hamal, 
mutilated,  hamalott^  to  mutilate;  beha- 
m$U  tMmmif  tnmcastitr  membris.^ 
Graff.  Probably  the  translation  of  AS. 
hamelan  by  to  hamstring  is  a  piece  of 
false  etymology,  as  that  is  certainly  not 
the  meaning  m  tiie  AoMMmt^'of  dogs,  and 
does  not  agree  with  the  sense  of  the  word 
in  the  cognate  dialects.  G.  hammel,  a 
castrated  sheep ;  Bav.  hammel,  a  wether, 
also  a  sheep  without  horns ;  hummed 
bock,  a  goat  without  horns  ;  NE.  hum' 
meld,  without  horns ;  to  hummel,  humble^ 
to  break  off  tiie  bauds  of  teiley ;  Sw. 
dial,  hammla,  to  lop  or  pollard  trees. 

Perhaps  the  course  of  derivation  may 
run  from  Du.  hompelen,  to  stumble,  to 
limp;  Sw.  dial  hembloter,  kamloter  (of 
an  old  man),  stumbling,  tottering;  e,  dial. 
hamel,  to  limp,  to  walk  lame,  and  thence 
in  a  fitctitive  sense  to  cause  to  go  kme,  to 
disable  from  going,  to  restrain,  to  disable 
in  any  way,  to  mutilate.  ON.  hamla,  to  hin- 
der one  from  doing  anything,  to  disable 
him ;  hamla  einn  at  hondum  ok  f6tum,  to 
cut  off  his  hands  and  feet ;  hamladr,  dis- 
abled by  wounds  or  bonds  from  appear- 
ing to  prosecute  hb  right ;  hamla,  IhSm-' 
hiband,  the  withy  that  binds  the  oar  to 
the  pin ;  Du.  hamme,  kuhamme,  a  shackle 
for  a  cow. — Kil.    See  To  Hamper. 

Hames.  —  Hanma  —  Heams.  Tte 
two  crooked  pieces  of  wood  which  en- 
compass a  horse-collar  and  to  which  the 
traces  are  fitstened.  The  stufhng  of  hay 
or  straw  by  which  these  were  prevented 
from  gallinj^  the  shoulders  of  the  horse 
was  called  hamber^uje,  or  hanaborough,  a 
coarse  horse-collar,  made  <tf  reed  or  straw 
— Hal.,  from  bcrwe,  or  borough,  shelter, 
protection  against  the  hames.  The  same 
elements  in  ^  opposite  otder  may  te 
recognised  in  E.  oiaL  baurgJrwnn,  brau' 
chin  (a  collar  for  a  horse  made  of  old 
stockings  stuffed  with  straw, — Grose),' 
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and  Sc.  ImAMMS.  *Theiti»r  JmAnw 
it  nofimpplaiited  bytihe  Intlier  collar  ' 

—Jam. 

The  origin  of  the  word  hartu  is  seen  in 
tiie  Wall  AIM,  a  splint  or  tkia  piece  of 
wood,  corresponding  to  G.  scnint^,  a 
splin^  band  to  keep  things  close  (orm- 
»ckiemj  Mm-^eMttUf  anaour  far  die  enn 
or  leg).  The  old  writinj;  of  the  WaUoon 
word  \%'as  xhint,  and  the  change  from 
the  hissing  sonnd  of  seh  to  that  of 
simple  aspinte  is  in  accordance  with  the 
usual  course  of  the  dialect.    Hhte  di 

€}reUf  attelle  de  collier  de  cheval. — 
rsndgr.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
Fr.  atteiha  (the  haumcs  of  a  drauf^ht- 
horse's  collar — Cot.)  also  signiBes  a  splint. 
OFr.  gKkanuff  ekmtutf  lams,  shingles.— 
Roauef 

Flcm.  haem,  a  horse-collar.  The  word 
is  sometimes  used  in  the  singular  in  that 
sense  in  B.  '  The  depOBcnt  remembers 
to  have  seen  her  father  carry  a  horse  and 
hem  to  Muirtown.' — ^Jam.  A.D.  1806. 

Hmnlet.  as.  htm^  a  village,  town, 
fium,  property,  dwelling;  Go».  kttimSt 
Fr.  hameauy  a  village. 

Probably  the  fundamental  meaning  is 
simply  a  portfon,  in  nccordance  with  the 
radical  sense  of  the  word  hafn  ^pars  ab- 
scissa cuiusque  rci,  frustum — VVachter.)  ; 
hamme,  hompe,  a  piece  or  hmch  of  some- 
thing eatable  ;  boterham,  a  piece  of  bread 
and  butter;  ham^  hamme,  a  piece  of 
pasture ;  wi/ghehamf  an  osier-bed.  Dor> 
setsh.  Atim,  an  inclosed  mead. — Barnes. 
In  the  same  way  certain  open  pieces  of 
pasture  at  Cambridge  were  called  Christ's 
Pieces,  Parker's  Pieces.  In  Friesland 
the  term  /uTm  is  used  to  designate  a  piece 
of  marshland,  or  the  piece  of  land  in 
which  a  village  is  sitaated.— Brem.  Wtb. 
Hence  the  name  would  naturally  be 
transferred  to  the  village  itself.  Swiss 
ham,  hHm,  the  incloiedpkit  of  land  in 
which  a  house  is  placed,  house,  dwelling- 
place.  In  the  same  way  wc  have  G. 
jfteck,  a  flap,  piece,  patch,  a  small  piece 
of  land,  a  spot,  plaoe^  while /Mm  u  the 
common  name  for  a  YHttfe  or  mall 
town. 

To  HammiJ.   See  HamMe. 

Hammer.  GD.  havtm<-r,  on*,  havtar. 
A  representation  of  the  sound  of  blows. 

Rammoek.  An  American  word  de- 
signating the  long  suspended  nets  in 
which  the  natives  slept.  *A  great  many 
Indians  in  canoes  came  to  the  ship  to- 
day for  the  purpose  of  bartering  their 
cotton  and  hamacas  or  nets  in  which  they 
sleep.' — Columbus'  ist  Voyage  in  Web- 
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ster.    In  Da.  transformed  bjr  a  fobc 

etymology  to  hangmak,  hangmat. 

Hamper.  Mid.Lat.  hanap^rium.  Pro- 
perly a  receptacle  for  cups.  Fr.  hanap, 
a  drinking  veseet ;  a  tmfff^  a  potringer, 
bowl,  platter. 

To  Hamper.  —  Hobble.  —  Hopple. 
The  idea  of  indficient  mpeded  acdon  ia 
commonly  expressed  by  the  figure  of  im- 
perfect or  impeded  speech,  an  image  iin> 
mediately  a(unitting  of  oral  representa- 
tion. The  signiiaitioa  is  then  carried 
on  to  the  cause  or  instrument  of  impedi- 
ment, to  the  act  of  hindrance,  bringing 
to  a  stand,  confinement.  Swiss  siaffpdH^ 
to  stammer,  is  identical  with  E.  st<ig^e7\ 
to  walk  unsteadily,  and  figuratively  we 
speak  of  being  staggered  by  a  statemeaL 
being  brought  to  a  stand  by  it,  stopped 
in  the  course  we  were  proceeding. 

On  the  same  principle  Dii.  haperen,  to 
stammer,  hesitate,  falter,  stick  fast ; 
perwerk^  bungling,  bad  work  ;  hapering^ 
stammering,  boggling,  hindrance,  ob- 
ttactp.  — HaiBW.  ^The  nasal  pronnncia* 
tion  ^ivcs  Sc.  /lamp,  to  stammer,  also  to 
halt  in  walking,  to  read  with  difiiculty, 
and  B.  hamper  (in  a  foctitive  sense),  to 
cause  to  stick,  to  impede,  entangle. 

Again  we  have  Sc.  habble,  fuibber,  to 
stutter,  to  speak  or  act  confusedly,  to 
hobble  a  lesson,  to  sagr  it  impeifoctlf ; 
I)u.  hobbeUn,  to  jolt,  to  rock,  to  stammer, 
and  (with  the  nasal)  hfimpeltm,  as  K.  haih 
Mr,  to  totter,  to  Urap  or  arsHe  laase ;  Sc. 
hobblt\  to  cobble  shoes,  to  mend  them  in 
a  bungling  manner;  PLD.  humpeht,  to 
limp,  to  bungle.  Sw.  happia,  to  stam- 
mer, hesitale,  stop  short ;  s.  hoppU,  to 
move  weakly  and  unsteadily. — Hal.  Then 
in  a  factitive  sense  to  hobbU  or  hoppU  a 
horse,  to  hamper  its  movements  \sf  tying 
its  legs  together. 

Hiuid.  Common  to  all  the  languages 
of  the  Godiic  stock,  and  probably  namied 
as  the  instrument  of  seiimg.  OH.  hmda^ 
I^t.  prehendere,  tn  seize. 

Handsome.  —  Handy.  WluU  falls 
readily  to  hand.  <k  hmmdtam^  coafcai- 
ent  ;  Du.  handsaem,  dextrous,  conveni- 
ent, mild,  tractable ;  OE.  hende^  court- 
eons  ;  N.  htmit,  adapted ;  hemdug,  Dan. 
hiTfidix,  hi  Junidig,  handy,  dextrous. 

To  Hang^.  on.  hanga,  pret.  hick  j  A& 
hoHy  pret  hchy  to  hang.  In  the  same 
way  O'S./anga  and  JH^  pret  fick,  AS./<m^ 
pret.  /oh,  to  fang  or  get  hold  of ;  ON. 
gtnea,  pret.  ^dck,  as.  ^om,  to  go  or  gan^ 

Tne  primitive  meaning  seems,  to  fiistea 
on  a  hook,  ON.  hack. 

Hank.    Hamkf  a  xope  or  latch  for 
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fastening  a  gnate,  a  handle.  To  kav^  a 
hank  on  anotlier,  to  have  him  entangled. 

To  keep  a  good  hank  upon  your  horse,  to 
have  a  good  bold  upon  the  reins.— Hal. 
Ha$ik^  an  or  propensity  of 

mind. 

The  fundamental  sense  of  hank  is  to 
cause  to  hang,  to  fasten.  'He  hanky d 
not  the  iMCture  of  his  body  upon  the 
cross.' — Hooper  in  R.  G.  henken^  hdng- 
€Ht  to  hang  or  fasten  something  upon 
another  ;  gehenk,  henkel^  what  serves  to 
hang  something,  a  belt,  z^r^^^^ 
a  pot  ;  Pl.D.  henk,  a  handle  ;  N.  haank, 
a  bunch,  duster  of  things  hanging  togc- 
tiier.  /ml  m  the  sense  of  a  settled 
tendency  or  propensity  of  mind  may  he 
explained  In'  the  G.  expression,  sein  hers 
mm  eituas  hangen,  to  set  his  heart  upon  a 
llijaf,  to  fix  his  affections  ttpon  it 

ON.  haunk,  E.  hank^  a  wreath  of  thread 
wound  round  a  reel,  is  from  the  notion 
of  &stening,  i»  the  Mme  way  that  the 
synonymous  kt^  \m  fimn  the  saaM  ra- 
dical notion. 

To  Hanker.  To  be  very  desirous  of 
something.— B.  Hw.  kungkertm^to'tittV 
eaj^erly,  applied  in  the  first  instance  to 
children  seeking  the  breast. — KiL  From 
the  whinnying  cry  by  wfaicli  (hey  make 
known  their  want  Flena.  hungkeren^ 
hinnire  ;  E.  hummer^  to  whinny,  as  when 
the  horse  hears  the  corn  shaken  in  the 
siere.  The  same  ifnie  is  «ed  in  Du. 
Janken,  to  yelp  as  a  dog  for  a  piece  of 
meat  ;  Jiv  jankt  cm  dat  ampt,  he  hankers 
(aspire  avidement)  after  that  ofEce. — 
Hfluma. 

Hansel. — Hanse-Town.  Hansel,  or 
more  fully  mod-kansdy  is  an  earnest, 
tomething  given  or  done  to  nake  good  a 

contract 

Sendeth  ows  togt^  hams 

^  c.  thousand  Dcmis. — ^Alisaunder,  aggo. 

Jn  ttumay  of  good-hansely  de  bon  enre.— 

Palsi^n"-  Then  applied  to  the  first  use  of 
a  thing,  as  that  which  conhrms  the  pos- 
session. 

The  fonnation  of  the  word  {hand^  and 
AS.  syllan,  sellan,  ON.  selia,  to  give,  be- 
stow, deUver)  has  been  commonly  mis- 
andostood  as  if  it  signified  ddti^ry  of 
possession,  giving  a  thing  into  the  hand 
of  another.  The  real  import  is  a  striking 
of  hands,  a  giving  of  the  hand  in  token 
of  coadiuion,  making  the  expression 
SNTionymous  with  hand/as/.  AS.  hand- 
fastan^  to  pledge  one's  hand  ;  Sc.  hand- 
fasty  to  betoothny  joining  hands.— Jamie- 
son.  ON.  Handsal,  stipulatio  manu  facta, 
an  agreenwnt  upon  which  hands  have 
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been  Joined,  a  settled  contract ;  hand- 
sala,  fidem  dextnt  stipdari,  to  jom  hands 

on  it. 

From  handsali  a  contract,  were  named 
the  HmMmit-^fiadiry  the  Hanse  Towns,  a 
confederation  of  towns  on  the  Bakic  and 
North  Sea  united  by  mutual  agreement 
for  the  security  of  trade.  From  this 
original  the  term  hmma§  was  applied  in  a 
more  general  sense  to  a  mercantile  cor- 
poration. I>.  Ilansc,  a  company,  society, 
or  corporation  of  merchants  (for  so  it 
signifies  in  tlie  book  of  die  ordonnances 
of  Paris)  ;  also  an  association  with,  or 
the  freedom  ol^  the  Hanse.  also  the  fee 
or  fine  wiiich  is  paid  for  tnat  freedom ; 
hanser^  to  make  free  of  a  civil  company 
or  corporation.  G.  hanseln,  to  hansel,  to 
initiate  a  novice. — Kiittner.  Here  it  will 
be  observed  we  apparently  get  back  to 
the  original  form  of  the  word,  although 
the  second  syllable  of  the  G.  verb  is  the 
nsual  fineqoentative  termination,  and  not 
the  element  mO^  sifpiifying  to  oeiiver,  in 
the  orif^inal  expression. 

*  Hantle.  A  considerable  number.— 
Jam.  From  htrndfuly  as  Northampton 
spunful  or  spun  tie,  a  spoonful.  —  Mrs 
Baker.  Staff,  boutle^  a  boukful  or  pail- 
ful   Hesse  hampel,  a  handful 

Hap^  yifp/.— Happen.  luck, 
is  what  we  catch,  what  falls  to  our  lot 
Happy,  fortunate,  having  good  hap.  To 
happen,  to  belall.  So  NFm.  i^mmt^  to 
seize  with  the  hand,  and  reflectively  to 
happen  ;  ON.  Jluitda,  to  seize,  also  to 
iiaupcn. 

Fr.  ktt^ptr,  to  hap  or  catch,  to  snatch 
or  grasp  at. — Cot.  Du.  harden  en  snab- 
ben,  captare ;  happen^  to  snap  like  a  dog, 
seiie,  catch,  take.— KiL  PLD.  Happ, 
He^l^^  imitation  of  the  sound  made  by 
the  jaws ;  happ'n,  to  take  with  the  mouih 
so  as  to  let  the  sound  happ  be  heard  ; 
kmppig,  eager,  greedy,— Danneil 

To  Hap.  To  wrap  up.  Probably  a 
corruption  of  whap^  from  wlap,  Lt^Pyn^ 
or  wh^pyf^  in  clothes — involvo.— Pr. 
Pm.   Set  Lap. 

Harangue.  The  old  derivation  from 
the  ring  or  audience  addressed  in  a 
solemn  disooarBe  is  proliably  correct 
Consedere  duces,  et  vulgi  stantc  corond — . 
The  MHG.  ring  was  applied  to  the  lists  or 
inclosure  for  a  combat,  or  to  the  space 
cleared  for  a  combat,  just  as  with  us  the 
ring  is  the  technical  term  for  the  inclosure 
in  a  fight  with  fists.  The  term  was  also 
applied  to  the  audience  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice, to  the  dlde  of  witnesses  in  a  solemn 
betrothal— Zunche^  ii.  707.  From  the 
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first  tof  theie  wnaes  must  be  explained  It. 

aringo^  arringo,  a  list  or  tilt  yard  ;  from 
the  second,  arringare,  to  arrange  or  set 
in  array  [properly  to  make  a  ring,  to 
place  the  audience  for  hearing],  also  to 
make  an  oration  or  set  speech  in  public, 
to  addnsas  a  ring,  [and  tlience]  aringa, 
mrenga^  arringa^  a  public  set  speech  or 
declaration,  an  harangue;  am'figo,an  ing- 
ghUra^  a  pulpit  or  chair  wherein  orations 
arc  made,  a  balcony. — FL  The  deriva- 
tion from  ring  explains  the  double  sense 
of  li  aringo^  which  would  remain  un- 
aocounted  for  if  ttningare,  to  harangue, 
were  identical  with  E.  arraign,  OFr. 
mngnier^  araisner^  Mid.  Lat  adrationnre. 
The  syllable  ha  in  Fr.  karangtu  repre- 
sents the  h  in  OHG.  hring^  as  the  ha  in 
hanap,  the  h  in  OHG.  htu^/j  or  the  Al  in 
caniff  the  k  in  knife. 

TfawiM.  Fr.  harasser^  to  tire  or  toil 
out,  to  vex,  disquiet,  harr>-,  hurry,  turmoil. 
—Cot.  From  tlie  figure  of  setting  on  a 
dofiT  to  attade  anodier  anionL  Fr.  hanr 
UH  chien,  to  set  a  dog  on  a  beast ;  harier^ 
to  harry,  hurry,  vex,  molest. — Cot.  The 
angry  snarling  of  a  dog  is  represented  by 
the  sound  of  the  letters  fr,  iir,  //,  ts,  tr, 
and  as  the  sounds"  of  the  angry  animal 
are  imitated  in  order  to  excite  his  anger 
and  set  him  on  an  opponent,  a  variety  of 
words  arc  formed  from  the  foregoing  radi- 
cal letters  with  the  sense  of  setting  on, 
inciting,  provoking,  irritating,  teasing, 
annoying.  We  may  cite  Lat  hirrire^  to 
snarl ;  w.  hyr,  the  gnar  or  snarl  of  a  dog, 
a  word  used  by  one  who  puts  a  dog  for- 
ward to  fight,  a  pushing  or  egging  on  ; 
hys,  a  snarl ;  hysian,  hysio,  to  cause  to 
snarl,  to  urge,  to  set  on ;  hys  !  used  in 
setting  on  a  dog.  Walach.  a/W/,  to  snarl, 
to  set  on,  incite,  irritate,  se  Jiirli,  to  quar- 
rel. E.  dial,  to  //arr,  to  snarl ;  to  hare, 
to  hurry,  harass,  scare. — Hal.  N.  hirra, 
JUsMf  to  set  on  a  dog.  Dan.  irre,  to 
tease,  opirre,  to  irritate,  provoke.  In  the 
same  way  E.  to  tar  or  /^r,  to  set  on  a  dog, 
to  provoke;  Dan.  Hrr*t  to  tease,  to 
worry. 

Harbinger.  One  sent  on  to  prepare 
harbourage  nr  lodgmoit  fisr  his  employer, 
thence  one  irilo  announces  tiie  arrival  of 

another. 

AS.  }uribyrigan^  OE.  AarioroTif,  Sc.  her- 
ttryf  hurbry^  to  harbour  or  give  lodgment 
or  quarters  to.  Hence  herbryage,  har- 
bourage, lodging,  from  which  would  be 
formed  kmrfrager,  harbrenger^  as  from 
tiu'ssage,  mcssengery  from  scavagc,  scaven- 
ger. Barbour  uses  herbryour  in  the  same 
signification  direct  from  herbry. 


Harbour.   In  the  Frankish  kingdoms 

of  the  middle  ages,  when  the  whole 
scheme  of  eovenuncnt  was  mill  tar),  the 
army  was  tdcen  as  the  type  of  the  public 
service  in  general,  and  so  heri  (c  /urr, 
army)  in  composition  must  be  understood 
in  a  more  genersl  sense  tiian  its  etymo- 
logy would  import.  Thus  heribannum^ 
properly  the  duty  of  militan,-  scr\ice,  or  a 
money  compobiiion  for  non-pcriormance, 
was  applied  to  any  exaction  nr  the  pvMie 
service  ;  heribergum  fo.  bergen,  a<;.  beor- 
gatty  to  shelter)  was  the  duty  of  lodging 
the  ofHcers  of  decrown  on  public  service 
or  a  contribntion  for  that  purpose.  '  Ut 
nec  pro  wiutft,  &c.,  nec  pro  turibergare 
nec  pro  alio  banno  heribaimum  comes 
exactarc  praesumat,  nisi,  &C.' — Leg.  Car. 
Mag.  in  Muratori,  Diss.  19,  p.  53.  In 
later  times  the  word  was  appUed  to  shel- 
ter, lodgment,  hospitality  in  general,  as  in 
G.  herberge^  It.  albcrgo,  Fr.  aubcrge,  an 
inn,  or  house  for  the  harbouring  of  travel- 
lers ;  <».  karittvughf  to  karbour^  or  give 
shelter  to. 

I  was  twf0fw$bf  sad  ye  htfic^Utn  me. 

WlcBffin  R. 
Than  went  forth  our  pinnaces  to  aedc  Aorfv- 

nw,  and  found  many  good  harbours,  of  the 
which  we  entered  into  one  with  our  shippes.— 
HacUnjrt  in  R. 

Rret.  herberdkUi^  to  give  sheiler,  lodghlg^ 
hosoitality. 

Hard.  Qose,  conipacted,  difficult— 
B.   G.  hart,  N.  hardry  Goth,  kanbu.  Ox, 

Kdpro^,  Kparog,  strength. 

Hardy.  Fr.  hanii,  Bret,  /ur,  hardiz^ 
It.  arditOy  daring  ;  ardire,  to  dare.  Fr. 
harier,  hardier,  OE.  hardy,  hardish,  to 
excite,  set  on,  encourage.  From  the  figure 
of  setting  on  a  dog,  Fr.  hanr  um  tmm, 
w.  hyrrio,  hyrddio,  to  set  on,  irritate,  push, 
thrust,  drive,  make  an  onset  ;  hwrdd,  an 
assault,  onset ;  "^oxxz^ix  hourder  Us  chiens^ 
to  set  them  on. 

^  Hyrie  hinc  hord-weard,'  the  treasure- 
keeper  animated  himsell — Beowulf  51  S3. 
See  Harass. 

Hare.    r,.  ha  sc. 

To  Hare.  To  scare  or  terrify.  'To 
hare  and  rate  them  at  every  torn  ht  not 
to  teach  them,  but  to  vex  and  torment 

them  to  no  purpose.' — Locke  on  Educa- 
tion. Fr.  harer  un  chien,  to  set  on  a  dog. 
See  Harass. 

Haricot.  A  dish  described  by  Cot.  as 
made  of  small  pieces  of  mutton  a  little 
boiled,  then  Iried.  Hotchepot  of  many 
meatcs,  haricot. — Palsg.  The  meaning 
of  the  word  seems  to  be,  hacked  or  chop- 
ped, cut  up  into  small  bits,  the  name  of 
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haricot  being  also  given  to  a  kind  of  beans 
the  pods  of  which  are  sliced  for  dressing, 

in  Du.  snijboonen,  from  snijdcn^  to  cut. 
WalL  halcoter,  to  joggle,  to  haggle  ;  dial, 
of  Bayonne  hariaiter,  to  haggle  (Grand- 
ngo^e),  Rouchi  haricotier^  a  huckster. 
tlarigfftery  to  jog  ;  hars^oter^  to  haggle, 
wrangle. — Roouefi  The  word  seems 
formed  from  Anal  or  hag;  haeaUr,  kal" 
€0/<  r,  hijrcoter. 

Hark.— Hearken.— Hist.  To  hark, 
to  whisper.— Jam.  on.  harky  Bohcm. 
krk,  noise,  UrUH^  to  murmur,  rustle. 
The  effort  of  listening  is  directed  to  catch 
low  sounds ;  accordingly  we  intimate  our 
wish  that  a  person  dioud  listen  by  a  re- 
resentation  of  the  low  sound  to  which 
is  attention  is  to  be  directed.  Thus  the 
Latins  represented  the  low  rustling  sound 
made  by  a  person  moving  by  the  letters 
st !  which  were  also  taken  a?  a  command 
to  listen  or  to  keep  stilL  The  correspond- 
ing E.  term  is  kist  J  which  may  be  ren- 
dered either  hark  I  or  be  silent  I 

Hist !  hold  awhile  [hem  !  st !  mane], 
I  bear  the  creaiung  of  Glyceriuro's  door. 

Coliaaa's  Totnee  in  R. 

w.  husty  a  low  or  boiiiiig  noise ;  JmtHng^ 
a  whiraer. 

In  tne  same  way  hark!  is  originally 
the  representation  a  xustfing  sotmd, 
then  an  intimatioii  to  listen,  a  kardimy 
to  listen. 

Hiurloth  Not  originally  appropriated 
to  a  fiemaley  nor  even  to  a  person  of  bed 

character. 

He^oa «Mil  AirM sod  a  kind. 

A  liettar  fnaw  diolds  a  man  not  %oA» 

Chaucer.  PToL 
A  sturdy  hariot  went  ban  ay  bebitxl 
That  was  fair  ho8l0B  nan,  and  bare  a  aadt. 
And  what  maa  yaw  Ubb,  laid  it  on  his  hack. 

Sompnours  Tale. 

It  seems  to  have  simply  signified  a  young 
man,  from  w.  herlawd,  herhdy  a  youth,  a 
stripling,  herlodes,  a  damsel ;  then  to 
have  acquired  the  sense  of  a  loose  com- 
panion. 'These  kartotUs  that  haunt 
bordels  of  these  fook  women.'— Parson's 
Tale.  Harlotry,  scurrilitas. — Wiclif. 
Ephes.  c  5.  A  similar  development  of 
meaning  is  seen  fai'Fr.  hardel,  heardeau, 
a  youth,  a  ribald,  vauricn,  mauvais  sujct.  ' 
— Roquef.  HardelU,  a  young  girl.  The 
Lat.  adulter  would  seem  originally  to 
have  signMied  no  more  than  a  young  man. 
GerrOy  a  tryfelour  or  a  harlott. — Medulla. 
An  harlott,  balator,  rusticus,  mima,  iocu- 
btor,  nugator,  scurnilns.  To  do  liarwtry, 
Scurrari. — Cath.  Ang.  in  Pr.  Pm. 
Harm.    as.  kearm^  evil,  harm ;  on. 


harmry  grief,  sorrow,  injury;  karma,  to 
grieve ;  Sw.  karm^  anger,  vexation ; 
harmlii::;^  provokinf^.  g.  harm,  affliction, 
trouble ;  gram^  grief,  sorrow,  vexation  ; 
grdmlicky  peevish,  morose. 

Harmony.  Gr.  ^paoirfa,  from  «lyp^f  & 
suiting  or  fitting  together. 

Haxneee.  g.  harnisch,  armour.  Fr. 
karmitf  It.  amgsg^  all  manner  of  huness, 
equipage,  munition,  furniture,  or  tackling^ 
for  sea  or  land  ;  wearing  clothes,  also  an 
engine  or  device. —  FL  Hamois  de ^ueuit, 
beUy-fumiture,  meat  and  drink. — Cot  The 
meaning  of  the  word  is  thus  habiliment, 
furniture,  probably  from  Sp.  guanuar, 
guarmscer,  to  garnish,  trim,  adorn,  to  har- 
ness mules  ;  guarn^s,  parts  of  a  tackle-fall  ; 
guamicion,  garniture,  trimming,  (in  pi.) 
armour  of  defence  ;  harness  of  horses. 
Ptg.  guamecer,  to  provide,  furnish,  equip. 

Harp.  G.  harfi\  Fr.  harpc.  The  in- 
strument was  probably  named  from  the 
way  of  sounding  it  by  plucking  the  strings 
with  a  hook  or  with  the  fingers.  See 

Harpoon. 

To  Harp  or  Hark  back.  To  return 
to  an  old  subject 

The  waggoners'  cry  to  make  horses 
back  is  in  Devonshire  haapj  or  haab 
back/  To  kora^f  to  stop  or  keep  back. 
—Hal.  The  cry  m  Da.  dial  is  ko^  d^/ 
At  hoppe  en  r'ogn,  to  back  a  waggon. 
In  Holstein  hoPpen  or  huppen,  to  riigge 
huppen.  In  westerwald  the  cry  is  l^/ 
and  thence  houfi^  to  turn  back  ;  gehouf, 
going  backwards.  When  to  haap  back 
was  used  m  a  metaphorical  sense  among 
people  who  were  ignomnt  of  the  waggon- 
ers' cry,  a  meaninjj  was  given  to  it  as  if  it 
was  a  metaphor  from  harping  on  an  old 
string,  or  Bstening  to  the  hounds  tiiat 
have  struck  the  scent  behind  us.  *  What 
is  the  use  of  tormenting  yourself  by  con- 
stantly harping  back  to  old  days?— 
Dumbleton  Common,  1867;  I.  p.  156. 

Harpoon.  Fr.  harpon,  a  barbed  iron 
for  spearing  fish,  also  a  cramp-iron ;  har- 
pitty  a  boat-hook.  From  karpcr^  to  seize, 
to  gripe ;  se  harper  tun  d  /'a$Un,  togmp* 
pie  ;  narpi,  greedy,  snatching  or  grasping 
at ;  hatpCy  claws,  talons  ;  Lang,  arpo^  a 
claw;  atpi,  to  dutch  or  scnUch.  Gr. 

'  ipwaZth      ''^l^f  to  Miae^  snatch,  cany 

away. 

Harpy.  Gr.  "A/nrwa,  Lat.  Harpya^  a 
fabled  ravening  fowl  with  a  woman's  face. 

Harridan.  This  word  is  one  of  those 
that  are  to  be  explained  by  the  Walloon 
corruption  of  an  initial  jim  to  4,  several 
examples  of  which  are  given  under 
Hoaming.    On  this  principle  the  Du. 
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sckaerde,  schatre,  a  breach  or  nick,  be- 
comes Wall,  hard  {d  silent— Grandg.), 
har,  haur,  breach,  nick,  gap. — Remade. 
Hence  hardijtaurdi,  gap-toothed.  VeU 
hardaie^  vietUe  brtchedent,  old  gap- 
toothed  woman  ;  hArdt'-dain^  bri^chcdent, 
corresponding  exactly  to  Du.  schatrdtan- 
dig^  seme  modo  dentatus.  The  ahnple 
union  of  the  elements  /',rr,  breach,  and 
dain,  tooth,  would  construct  still  more 
exactly  the  e.  harridan.  In  the  same 
way  Westerwald  r&j^^  reff^  a  heckle  or 
iron  comb  for  plucking  off  the  heads  of 
flax,  is  in  Swabia  applied  to  a  broken  row 
of  Cc«Ch.  Westerw.  makmrdhf^  a  gap  in 
the  teeth ;  Swab,  raffcl,  zahtiriiff/l,  a 
broken-toothed  person,  abusive  tenn  for 
an  old  woman. — Schmid. 

Harrow  1  A  cry  of  distress,  OFr. 
hare  !  harau  /  Crier  haro  sur,  to  make 
hue  and  cry  after.  Harauder^  harod^r, 
to  crjr  harraw  t  to  cry  out  upon,  adaim 
against,  revile.  Bret,  harao  /  cry  when 
one  is  hooted.  Bohem.  hr  /  hrr  /  inter- 
jection of  exchement  (frementts).  hnrraht 
OHa  haren,  to  ory  OOt  Sc.  harro  I  an 
outcry  for  help,  also  often  used  as  a  cheer 
or  encouragement  to  pursuit. 

A  harrowing  sight  is  one  which  leads 
to  the  exclamation  harrow  I 

Harrow.  Harowe^  erpica,  et  traha, 
Anglice  a  slede. — ^Pr.  Pm.  Dan.^w,a 
harrow.  Sw.  dial. //^/r?',  a  hny-rake.  Fin. 
A<ir»,  a  brush-harrow  made  of  the  branches 
of  pine-trees ;  A^r/^fo/a,  to  harrow ;  harawa^ 
a  nay-rake  ;  Esthon.  harrima,  harjama^ 
to  brush,  to  comb  ;  harjas,  a  brush  ; 
harrif  a  brush,  heckle,  comb.  G.  harke, 
a  nke,  Fr.  Ar/r/,  a  harrow,  are  probably 
other  modificarioni  of  the  aaiae  radical 
form. 

To  Btery^.— B^R^.  To  daniit,  to 
fri^t,  to  scold  at,  handle  roughly.— B. 

Sc.  herry,  hirry,  harry^  to  rob,  spoil,  pil- 
lage, ruin  by  extortion.  AS.  hergia/i,  hcr- 
iaHj  to  pltuder,  aflUct,  vex.  Fr.  harrier^ 
hardier^  to  molest,  provoke,  vex,  toil,  tur- 
moiL  ON.  heria^  to  make  an  inroad  on. 
H.  4mVi,  to  plague,  oppress,  ruin.  Dan. 
hcergc,  /unj\\  to  r.uage.  The  origin 
seems  shown  in  Fr.  harer^  to  set  on  a  dog 
to  attack.    See  Harass. 

The  word  was  also  written  harow. 
The  harrowing  of  hell  was  the  triumphant 
expedition  of  Christ  after  his  crucifixion, 
imen  he  brought  away  the  souls  of  the 
fighteous,  who  had  died  and  had  been 
held  captive  in  hell  since  the  beginning 
of  the  world. 

Hai*^  G.  harschy  hard,  rough,  aus- 
tere; Dan.  kartkf  lancid;  Sc.  hank, 


harSy  harsh,  rough,  pointed,  bitter;  OS. 
harske,  or  haskey  as  sundry  frutys,  stypti* 
cus. — Pr.  Pm.  Harsh  or  astringent  in 
taste  is  what  makes  the  throat  rough  and 
the  voice  hoarse,  and  it  will  be  observed 
that  hoarse  is  written  with  and  without 
the  r  i^hoos,  hooru,  raucus — Pr.  Pm.),  in 
the  same  way  ttwt  we  have  kask  and 
harsk.  *  He  hath  a  great  hetskness^  gravi 
asthmate  implicatur.  — Horman  in  Way. 
'  Dates  are  good  for  the  harrish$uss^ 
or  roughness  of  the  throle.'-— Ttamer^ 
Herbal,  ibid.  '  Sorbdlll^  an  korfyskt 
pear.' — Elyot,  ibid. 

^  Btei  AS.  kt&rt,  htomiy  ON.  hjiirtr^ 
owe,,  hiru::,  C.  hhsch,  a  stag.  As  LaL 
cervMs  shows  a  connection  with  Gr.  thpa^^ 
Lat.  comuy  a  horn,  the  word  is  supposed 
to  mean  the  homed  one,  the  n  of  hcmy  as 
the  tiu  of  comu,  not  being  radical.  So 
from  Magy.  ssarVf  a  horn,  sxarvaSf 
homed,  a  stag. 

Harvest.  G.  herbst,  harvest,  autumn  ; 
ON.  haust^  autumn,  hatula,  to  harvest ; 
Bret  JSkr/,  August,  harvest;  msUt,  to 
harvest. 

The  Du.  has  oogsf,  harvest ;  oogsten^ 
to  harvest,  whence  Ihre  conjectures  that 
all  these  forma,  M§si^*0$isty  haust^  aie 
from  Lat.  Augustus,  and  o.  herbst,  e.  har- 
vest ^  are  a  further  cocnii»tion  by  the  creep- 
ing in  of  an  r. 

To  Hase.  To  urge,  drive,  harass, 
especially  with  labour. — Webster.  Others 
explain  it,  to  anme,  to  scare.  To  fright 
with  a  sudden  noise.— B. 

Perhaps  from  taking  away  the  breath. 
To  hase^  to  breathe  short. — HaL  N. 
hatsa,  to  pant  iprith  fiitigue  and  exhaustion. 
But  the  more  probable  origin  is  perhaps 
the  notion  of  uiving,  driving,  from  the  cry 
(Finnish)  has/  mu/  used  m  setting  on  a 
dog  ;  hastttaaj  to  set  on,  incite,  Fr.  Tiaser, 
to  irritate,  vex,  stimulate. — Roquef.  *Le 
suj)pliant  dit  a  icellui  Bordier,  Tu  as 
affoW  mon  fils  ;  leqoel  luy  repondi  que  si 
le  hasercit  (if  he  provoked  him)  que  si 
feroit  a  lui  mesme.' — Record,  A.D.  1450^ 
hi  Dae.  HenscheL  Lap.  ktuktUtt  to  set 
on  dogs  ;  .Sw.  haska  pd  ndgon,  to  hurry 
one  on,  ui^ge  one  on  ;  katka  bort^  to  drive 
away. 

BDaseL   K.  hmMl,  Do.  h*M§-^9ai^  kmt^ 

ttoot,  the  common  nut.  From  the  con- 
spicuous husk  or  beard  in  which  it  is 
enveloped.  Dan.  Attur,  tihe  beard  of  nnta. 
Da.  dial,  haas,  hnsrr,  the  beard  of  com  ; 
faSf  Sw. /naSf  the  beard  of  nuts.  Bav. 
hffsem,  ftsen^  the  husk  of  com.  B.  Amt 
was  formerly  used  in  the  same  sense. 
FoUicoli,  the  hull,  hon^  peel  or  thia  akin 
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that  endoseth  any  wheat  or  rye  when  it 
is  green. — Fl. 

Aash.  Cooked  meat  cut  into  small 
pieces  for  the  purpose  of  being  dressed  a 
second  time.  Fr.  hachts^  a  hockey  or 
IkadkUf  a  diced  galhmawfrey  or  minced 
Tneat.^Cot  From  Maehir^  to  hack  or 
mince. 

SWM — HasfeiiMr.  A  1mm;|^  koM^ 

or  harslet^  the  liver,  heart,  and  Tights  of  a 
pig.  Corrupted  from  JuxsUUts.  Yx.  has- 
tille^  haiterel^  hasiemenue,  the  pluck  or 
gadier  of  an  animal  The  sense  is  little 
Toastings,  from  Fr.  hasie,  a  spit,  also  a 
piece  of  roast  meat  HastelU^  hasklUt^ 
Juit^tU^  a  flkewer,  splinter,  whence  b. 
hmtltr^  or  COnrnptly  hastener,  a  skreen  to 
reverberate  the  fire  on  roasting  meat. 
IJastUre^  that  rostythe  mete,  assator,  as- 
sarius.— Pr.  Pm.  OFr.  Jkuder,  the  nek 
on  which  the  Bpit  tuns;  to  Aasii,  to 
roast. —  Hal. 

First  to  you  I  vnW  schawe, 
The  poyntes  of  cure  al  by  raw-e  ; 
Of  poCage,  hasUrj  and  bokun  melt. 

Uber  Com  Ceoonim  in  Way. 

AD  from  Lat  AoMi,  a  spear,  tnmafcrred 

to  the  signification  of  a  spit.  It  is  singu- 
lar that  the  Du.  should  have  arrived  by  a 
totally  different  track  at  so  similar  a 
form  as  kmrst,  a  roast,  herdsten^  harsten^ 
to  roast,  apparently  from  kdtnUf  V«»t** 
— KiL   AS.  hvrstan,  to  fry. 

Hasp.— Ibpsoi  AS.  keeps,  a  lock, 
latch,  or  bolt  of  a  door ;  G.  haspgy  hdspe, 
the  hinge  of  a  door,  catch  into  which  the 
latch  falls  ;  ON.  hespa^  a  clasp,  buckle, 
also  a  htup  or  hank  of  thread ;  tiiread 
wound  round  a  wheel  so  as  to  make  a 
closed  link.  Sw.  haspa,  a  latch,  Du. 
haspe^  kaspelt  It>  Mspo^  aspoio,  £.  hasp,  a 
reel  to  wind  yam  OB^B. 

From  the  snapping  sound  made  by  a 
clasp  in  closing.  For  the  same  reason  a 
clasp  is  also  nUed  a  snap,  and  clapps  / 
(whence  elapse,  rlas/>^  is  an  imitation  of 
the  same  sound.  P1.D.  happen,  happsen, 
to  snap  with  the  jaws  so  as  to  let  the 
toimd  kapp,  or  happs,  be  heard. — Dan- 
neil.  Fr.  kappi^  a  clasp;  ka^i^f  to 
snap  or  snatch. 

On  6ie  same  principle  Du.  gaspe, 
gktspe,  a  clasp,  may  be  compared  with  E. 
gasPy  to  snap  after  brc.ith. 

fi[assock.  A  tuft  of  sedge  or  rushes,  a 
mat  hassock-htcui,  a  matted  head,  bushy 
entangled  head  of  hair. —  Hal.  Sc.  has- 
sock^ a  besomi  anything  bushy,  a  large 
round  toif  of  peat  used  as  a  seat — Jam. 
Fin.  hassa^  a  shaggy  entangled  condition ; 
hittu^U  {pddt  head),  tangled  hair; 


HATCH 

karwa-hassa  {karwa^haiiT^  having  shaggy 
hair  as  a  dog  or  bear.   See  Housings. 

Haste. — Hate.    These  words  proba- 
bly both  have  their  origin  in  the  cry  has  / 
kas/  (Fin.),  used  in  setting  on  a  dog  to 
attack  or  pursue,  an  act  vdiich  in  one 
point  of  view  affords  the  image  of  urging 
or  hurrying  on,  and  in  another  of  hostUity, 
contest,  and  hate;   See  Heat   Fin.  ka> 
iUaa,  Esthon.    assita/na.    Lap.  hasctei^ 
kasketet,  to  set  on  dogs  ;  Sw.  haska  or 
hasta  pA  ndgon,  to  hurry  one  on,  to  urge 
one  on  ;  haska  ifUr  odjur^  to  porsoe  wud 
beasts  ;  haska  ut,  to  drive  out ;  ON.  hasta 
df  to  threaten,  scold ;  hasiOf  to  haste  i 
luuir^  klhtugr,  severe;  OTO.  Amm,  to 
hate,  to  pursue  ;  hoMjan,  c.  hetzen,  to  set 
on,  to  incite  ;  Swiss  hatz,  anger,  rancour, 
hatred  (Stalder),  in  Austria,  wranglmg, 
quarrel ;  E.  heisty,  easily  roused  to  anger, 
excitable  ;  Mid.L^it.  asto  animo,  with  hos- 
tile intention  ;  adastiart^  to  provoke  to 
war ;  It  asckio^  rancour,  mauce ;  aschu 
mt,  to  bear  malice.    Fr.  haster,  hat€r^ 
aastir,  ahastir,  aatir,  to  irritate,  provoke, 
excite  ;  hasUr^  MUer^  to  hasten.  Hesser, 
to  incite,  aninttte,  ano  to  hate.~RoqueL 
'Aucuns  desdits  de  Mons  aastircnt  de 
paroles  ceux  de  Villers.' — Record,  A.D. 
1 40 1.   '  Raoulin  plain  de  mauvais  esprit 
respondit  au  suppliant,  Se  to  me  hastes^ 
je  te  battrai  tres  bien.* — a.d.  1375.    *  Be- 
rart  dit  \  Chauvet  que  s'll  le  haioii  que  il 
luy  donroit  un  hoimean  ou  huffe.'— a.d. 
1404,  in  Due.  Henschel.    Lap.  hastet,  to 
challenge  to  fi|^t,may  eiqtlain  Lat.  hosiis^ 
an  enemy. 

ON.  etia,  to  irritate,  set  on,  to  contend. 
At  etia  oddmn,  to  fight  with  spears. 
Etias  d  einn,  mali^no  affectu  concitari  in 
aliqaem.  Ai,  instigation  to  fight,  contest 
Mid-Lsit.  alia,  rancour.  With  the  initial 
//,  OSax.  ht4oti,  irritatus,  infensus  ;  as. 
heiiaftf  to  persecute,  pursue.  ON.  Jiata^ 
a  kasseuy  to  hate.  Godi.  Ae^,  nnger, 
hatyan,  to  hate.  The  same  equivalence 
of  iorms  with  and  without  an  initial  h  is 
seen  in  OSax.  haioly  AS.  0/0/,  hateful, 
cruel. 

The  connection  between  the  ideas  of 
setting  on  of  animals  to  fight,  and  the 
angry  passions,  Is  also  seen  hi  Gad.  stuig^ 
incite,  spur  on,  set  dogs  to  fight  (Lat  in* 
stigarxj),  and  Gr.  erbyoQ,  hatred. 

Hat.   ON.  hoiirj  Fris.  haiie. 

Hatch.-rHadk.   Two  words  of  differ* 
ent  derivations  are  probably  confounded. 

I.  To  hatch,  to  fasten,  from  Du.  hasck^ 
a  hook,  PLD.  kakm,  to  hook,  hold  ftst 
Idi  haket,  it  stida  fast,  ha;ret  res  ;  to- 
haktH^  to  button.— Brem.  Wtb.  '  If  ia 
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our  ytraA  we  could  picle  up  some  pretty 
estate  'twere  not  amis  to  keep  the  door 
Juitcht'd.^ — Pericles.  To  this  form  must 
be  referred  the  hatches  of  a  slup,  the 
valves  which  shut  down  the  bold ;  also 
Jmtches^  floodgatn  to  atop  the  oouee  of 
water. — B. 

3.  Du.  Ami^  ft  berrief of  latii  ortrdlice- 
work,  a  grating,  gate,  portcullis  ;  E.  hatch, 
a  half-door,  frequently  grated — B. ;  hoik^ 
a  rack  for  hay  (a  grating  of  rods  through 
which  the  hay  is  pulled  down) ;  Sw.  kdck, 
a  hedge  of  brancnes,  a  palisade,  coop  for 
fowls,  rack  for  horses  ;  Fin.  hdkkif  a  cage 
or  hurdle  made  of  wattles. 

The  root  of  this  second  division  seems 
preserved  in  Eithon.  haggo,  bushes, 
twigs,  rods ;  Fin.  kakoy  g.  kamom^  fir 
branches,  whence  hakeri,  a  hut  of  poles, 
hakuli,  a  palisade.  Walach.  hacu,  tu  i^^'s, 
branches,  rods,  haisishu^hatshiugd^  brush- 
Wi 

To  Hatch.  To  break  the  eggshell  and 
allow  the  young  to  come  out   See  Hack. 

Hft^tl   TTaMel   |f4Mt   

Beckle.  Hie  toothed  instrument  for 
combing  flax  is  widely  known  by  this 
name  throughout  Europe.  Du.  hekel^  G. 
heckel^  Fin.  hakyla,  Walach.  heluia,  het- 
sela,  Magy.  hdhel,  a  heckle.  Bohem. 
hachlowati,  wochiowaii.  to  heckle. 

Probably  from  the  M9ks  or  teeth  of 
which  the  instrument  is  composed.  'And 
yet  the  same  must  be  better  kembed  with 
MOa-Mk  of  utMi  (peclitur  feneis 
hatnis)  until  it  be  clensed  from  all  the 
gx>ss  bark  and  rind.'— HoUaad,  Pliny  in 

B^tohei.  Fr.  kaeher^  to  hack  ;  hach- 
ereaUy  hachette,  a  hatchet  or  small  axe. 
Rouchi  haptf  an  axe,  hapUU^  apiiU,  a 
hatchet. 

Hate.    Sec  Haste. 

Hater.    Properly  a  rag,  then  in  a  de- 
preciatory sense  a  garment  • 
I  have  bat  con  hool  hattr,  qpod  HinlqfB, 
I  am  the  lasw  to  Hf  TVfi 
Thoivh  It  be  soitod  aad  sdde  dan.— P.  P. 

AS.  haterUy  dothing;  G.  hader^  a  rag, 
tatter,  worn-out  clothes  ;  Bav.  hand- 
hadern^  handkerchief ;  prang  hadern, 
frills  ;  kmdei^  Amdfr,  rag,  tatter.  PLD. 

hadder,  tatter,  verhadderny  verhiddcrn,  to 
entangle,  ravel  The  designation  of  a  rag 
is  commonly  taken  from  the  figure  of 

shaking,  fluttering  in  the  wind.  Thus  in 
E.  tatter^Xo  chatter  -  Hal.,  Du.  tattrctt, 
to  stammer — liahna,  liav.  iatfern,  to 
prattle^  to  shiver,  iatterman,  a  scarecrow 
(an  image  of  rags  fluttering  in  the  wind), 
we  see  Uie  advance  from  the  image  of  a 
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broken' sound,  a  quivering  movement,  to 

E.  tatter,  a  rag.  In  the  same  way  we 
have  Du.  hateren^  to  falter — Kil.,  hutteren, 
to  stammer — Halma,  Sc.  hotter,  to  rattle, 
shudder,  shiver,  totter,  Swiss  hottern,  to 
shake,  leading  to  E.  hater,  and  Bav.  hut- 
Uh.  a  rag.  So  also  Swiss  kudtln^  to 
wabUe,  dangle,  compamd  wMi  ktuUf  a 
rap.    See  Dud. 

Hauberk. — Habergeon.  OFr.  hau- 
bercy  It  usbergOy  Prov.  ausberCy  from  OHG. 
halsberCy  AS.  healsbeorgy  a  coat  of  mail, 
from  htalsy  the  neck^  and  Amjpm^  to 
cover  or  defend. 

The  diminutive  Fr.  haubergeoMy  a 
habergeon,  is  explained  by  Cotgr.  a  little 
coat  of  mail,  or  only  sleeves  and  goi^get 
of  mail. 

Haughty.  Formerly  hauty  Kautainy 
from  Fr.  haut,  high,  hauty,  lofty  ;  haut  d 
la  maiftf  hautain^  proud,  surly,  stately.^ 
Cot 

The  fiidcr  han  lonsde  ana  yaoff*  ae  tihs 


For  beo  wu  bert  end  fidietc.  and  to 

drow  lest.— R.  G. 

Such  laiads  as  an  A4M#(;  pvfibd  qp  with  pdda. 

UdidinR. 

Lat  aUuty  It  tUtOy  high;  aiiuroy  Sp. 

alti~i>o,  haughty. 

Haunch,  ohg.  hlanchay  and  by  the 
loss  of  the  hy  lancha,  G.  lankty  the  flank. 
On  tiie  other  hand,  by  the  loss  of  the  /, 
It.  anctty  Fr.  hanche,  the  haunch  or  hip. 
In  the  same  way  the  0£.  ciaUA  is  con- 
nected with  eaMk  on  die  one  aide  and 
iatch  on  the  other.    See  Flank. 

BLaunt.  From  Bret,  hent  (correspond- 
ing to  Goth,  sinthy  AS.  sith)y  a  way,  Mentit 
Fr.  hantery  to  frequent,  to  haunt 

To  Have.    Lat.  habere,  Goth,  haban. 

Haven,  on.  hvjn^  O  Fr.  havenc,  havU^ 
mod.  havrgy  a  haven ;  ON.  ha/nay  to  re> 
fuse,  abstain,  desert  ;  at  hafna  bodiy  to 
refuse  an  invitation  j  wtunar  Jujfita 
kSmmy  his  (Hendt  deMrt  bim ;  mikifiuL 
sig  (to  withdraw  from  die  fienla  of  die 
sea),  to  betake  oneself  to  port. 

Havook.  w.  ha/ogy  destruction,  waste. 
Hat  tu^tgt  a  cry  when  cows  are  com- 
mitting waste  in  a  neighbour's  land. 
Perhaps  originaliv  a  cry  of  encourage- 
ment to  a  Ittwk  (a&  kafo^  wbn  looted 
upon  his  prey. 

Cry  havock !  and  let  loose  the  dogs  of  war. 

Haw.— Hawthorn.  AS.Aara,  a  hedge, 
piece  of  enclosed  land,  dwelling-house. 
Hence  ha^-thonty  hedge>dioni,  haw- 
thorn, the  fruit  of  which  are  haws.  G. 
kagf  a  hedge,  enclosure,  shrubj  thicket ; 
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ha;:-apfel^  a  oab }  haghdtm^  hawthorn, 
dott-rose. 

To  Haw.  To  make  sotmos  Kke  haw, 
hatv,  between  one's  words  in  speaking. 

Hawbuck.  A  Johnny-raw,  a  silly 
down.  Swiss  holzbock^  homo  stupidus, 
ineofitaiiawldioticoii  Bern,  in  Deutsch. 

Muntlart. 

Hawk.  AS.  hafoCy  ON.  haukr,  G.  hab- 
uht,  OHG.  hapuhj  W.  iubogy  Lap.  hapak^ 
lutMa,  Fin.  hawikka^  IuoMul  The  im- 
mediate origin  seems  preserved  in  Fin. 
Ammo,  voracious,  while  the  ultimate  dc- 
fivBtion  it  probftUy  to  found  in  tihe 
root  hap^  exemplified  in  rr.  hap  per,  to 
seize,  Lap.  hnpadet,  to  grasp  ai.  From 
the  same  root  kauki^  a  pike,  known  for 
its  yofacity  among  fish,  as  the  hawk 
among  birds. 

To  Hawk.  I.  w.  hochi^  to  hawk,  to 
clear  the  throat  Magy.  kdky  clearing  the 
throat,  phlegm.  An  imitation  of  the 
sound  produced.  Dan.  karki^  to  hawk, 
harkla^  to  spit. 

To  Ha«rk.  3.  Hawker.  A  hawker 
is  one  who  cries  his  goods  for  sale  about 
the  streets  or  ways ;  to  hawk^  to  cry  goods 
for  sale.  N.  hauka,  htia,  hui^a^  to  cry,  to 
shout.  Pol.  Iiuky  roar,  din,  clangour ; 
telM/,  to  whoop,  hoot,  haikm.  w.  hw^  a 
hoot,  hiva^  to  hallow,  to  shout ;  hivchw  ! 
a  cry  of  hollo,  a  shout,  scream  ;  Bret,  ioua^ 
iou^koy  to  cry,  to  shout ;  Fr.  kucker.  Pic. 
kmgmtr^  to  cut  or  cry.  Hence  Mid.Lat. 
huccits,  uccus^  cry ;  huca^um,  or  crida- 
riumj  criagiutHf  the  dutypayablc  on  cry- 
ing tne  safe  of  wine.  '  Cnacon  tavemier 
dc  St  Nicolas  est  tenu  de  noiH  rcndrc  ct 
poicr  chacun  an,  pour  chacun  tonncau 
que  ii  vend  en  Tan,  maille  pour  criage,  et 
nous  sommes  tenus  de  crier  leur  vin  ^ 
leur  requestc' — Record,  A.D.  1289,  in 
Due  Uensch.  *  Videlicet  quod  huca- 
^tm  Sim  'dmmt  Uihrmrmm  et  collatio 
llmettgii  seu  clamoris  in  Majoria— ct  omne 
jus  quod  habet  in  cellenA,  et  in  collatione 
cjusdem,  nobis — hbera  manebunt.' — A-D. 
1369  in  Oirp. 

We  might  be  tempted  to  explain  from 
this  source  the  designation  of  the  huck- 
s/ety  who  went  about  the  town  selling  and 
doubtless  crying  their  goods.  *Qe  nul 
kitk^ter  estoise  en  certain  lieu  mais  voi- 
sent  parmi  la  vile.' — Liber  Albus,  690. 
But  a  wider  comparison  compels  us  to 
nfier  kstdkiUr  to  another  source. 

S^iwaer.    Sec  Halse. 

Hay.  Goth.  havi\  grass  ;  as.  hMg, 
Mij^f  ON.  he/f  Du.  houwe^  hauw^  hoy  (KiL), 
glass  cut  and  dried  for  fodder.  Estboa 
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hditty  hay,  g^ass  ;  Fin.  ha'na,  Lap»  MMM^ 
Lith.  ssenaSy  Magy.  szena^  hay. 
Hasard.   Sp.  asar,  unlucky  throw  on 

the  dice,  disaster.  It.  zara^  a  die,  the 
game  of  hazard^  an  unlucky  cast ;  zara 
a  chi  toccOy  bad  luck  to  him  to  whom  it 
falls.  Mod. Or.  {apt,  a  die;  Alb.  Mr,  a 
die,  luck.    Arab,  az  za/tr,  a  die. 

Haso. — Hazy.  Haze^  a  thick  fog  ;  // 
hasesy  it  nusles  small  rain.— B.  Possibly 
from  ON.  and  as.  hn.irse,  the  signifi- 
cation passing  on  from  thickness  of  voice 
to  thickness  of  atmosphere. 

To  Haze.— Hazle.  To  dry  linen. — 
Hal.  '  Tho-^e  that  by  that  happy  wind  of 
thine  didst  hasie  and  dry  up  the  forlora 
dregs  and  sKme  of  Nosln  dduge.'"- 
Roger's  Naaman  the  Syrian  in  Trench. 
Fr.  hosier,  hdlt-r,  to  dry  in  the  air,  to 
wither  from  drought.  Rouchi  hiisiy  dried 
by  the  beat,  burnt  h.  hasa^  to  dry  iir 
the  wind,  to  breathe  hard  ;  //«'.*•,  a  frame- 
work for  drying  hay  and  com  in  the  held; 
Sw.  has.  cocks  of  hay. 

To  HaaJL— HoaltlL— Holy,  c.  hd/^ 
whole,  sound,  entire,  in  good  health  ; 
heiltgy  inviolable,  inviolate,  secure  from 
injur)-,  sacred,  holy.  Gr.  lX«r,  wholes 
entire.  With  an  initial  /  instead  of  h  (as 
in  Lat.  sal,  compared  with  Gr.  W.ha/} 
we  have  Lat  solus^  alone  (undivided),  pa« 
rallel  with  Gr.  9kic ;  sams,  sound,  and 
salus  {saluf^y  corresponding  to  hallow^ 
health.  As  the  heaUng  of  a  wound  is  the 
joining  of  the  skin  and  covering  up  of  the 
wound,  the  word  flcems  connected  with 
AS.  htlan,  to  hill  or  cover,  though  it  is  by 
no  means  clear  that  the  latter  signification 
is  the  eailiest  in  the  order  of  devetop* 
ment. 

Heam.    See  Hamc. 

Heap.  Pl.D.  hoop,  G.  hau/t\  ON.  hopr^ 
AS.  heap,  a  heap,  crowd. 

To  Hear.  Hark  I  hist!  list!  are  all 
representatives  of  a  low  whispering  or 
rustling  sound  ;  then  used  interjectionally 
to  direct  attention  to  sounds  of  that  na- 
ture, and  consequently  used  in  tin-  sense 
of  hstening,  striving  to  catch  sound,  using 
the  ears.  It  is  probable  that  hmr  may 
have  a  like  origin.  Swiss  Har !  an  in- 
terjection used  to  still  an  unquiet  ox  ;  Be 
still !  Hence  hbretty  g.  au/horen^  to  cease, 
be  still. 

Goth,  hattsjan,  to  hear. 

To  Hearken.  From  hark!  with  the 
insertion  of  an  #  under  the  influence  of-a 
reference  to  hear. 

Hearse.  We  find  this  woid  applied 
to  the  solemn  obscquy  at  funerals,  or  to  a 

foneial  iiKntttmeat  •  In  modtm  timet  it 
22 
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is  confined  to  the  carriage  in  which  the 
coffin  is  conveyed.  'A  cenotapli  is  an 

empty  funeral  monmncnt — in  imitation  of 
which  our  hearses  here  in  England  are 
set  up  in  churches  during  the  continuance 
of  a  year,  or  for  the  space  of  certain 
aionths.'— Wcc\  er  in  Todd. 

Ttie  gawdv  fftrlonds  deck  her  grave, 
Tb»ndea  flowers  her  corse  embrava^ 
O  he  vie  A<rrj^ /— Shepherd's  Cal. 

The  origin  is  the  Fr.  herUy  a  liamm,  an 
implement  which  in  that  country  it  nnde 
in  a  triangular  form,  not  square  as  with 

us.  Hence  tlic  name  of  herce  or  herche 
was  given  to  a  triangular  framework  of 
iRm  used  for  holding  a  number  of  can- 
dles at  finiaals  and  church  ceremonies. 
H§tnt  on  a  dede  corce,  piramis.— Pr. 
Pm.  '  In  r^nit  vero  fMvitatibus  qui- 
bus  accendi  soiet  machina  ilia  ferrea  quae 
vulgo  Erzn  vocatiir,  pro  ilia  lampadibus 
vitreis  lUustrctur.' — btatut.  Abbat.  Qu- 
niac.  in  Due.  *  Ferift  quinti,  &c.  et  sab- 
bato  herchia  debet  esse  ad  dextrum  cornu 
inagni  altaris  et  ibi  debent  esse  26  cerei 
Uhmiinati  ad  matutinas.'—- '  Volo  quod  24 
torches  et  5  tapers,  quolibet  taper  pondere 
ID  libranim  prceparentur  pro  sepulturi 
meil  absque  ullo  alio  hercio* — Testam. 
Johan.  de  Ncvil,  A.D.  1)86^  in  Due. 
Hensch.  'Cujus  (luidem  sepultume  seu 
funcris  nostri  exequias  more  regio  vulu- 
anis  cdebrari,  ita  quod  pro  pnedictis  ex- 
equiis  iv  hercia  cxcclU  ntia?  convcnicntcs 
re^rali — in  locis  subscriptis  per  executores 
nostros  praeparentur.' —  Test,  Ric.  II. 
Rymei,  vol  «.  75,  in  Due.  Hensch.  The 
quantity  of  candles  bcinjf  the  great  dis- 
tinction of  the  funeral,  the  name  of  the 
frame  which  bore  them  came  to  be  used 
for  the  whole  funeral  obsequies,  or  for 
the  cenotaph  at  whose  head  the  candles 
were  placed,  and  iinaUy  fas  the  foneral 
carriage. 

At  Poules  his  masse  was  done,  and  diiyfs 
In  ktrs  royall,  semely  to  royalte. 

Hardyng.  Rich.  II.  in  Way. 

Hircif  a  dede  body,  corps. — Palsgr. 

Heart.  Goth,  hairto^  Gr.  KapSta,  Kpalia, 
giap,  Lat.  cor  {cord^y  It.  cuore,  Fr.  tteur, 
Gael,  cn'tffie,  Lith.  smnHs,  Russ.  Mnlu, 
Sanscr.  AhtL  hardi. 

Boavt  of  Otm*.  To  take  beart  of 
grace  or  pluck  up  heart  of  grace,  to  be  of 
good  heart.  I  take  herte  a  i^esse  as  one 
dothe  that  taketh  a  sodayne  corage  upon 
him.  They  lyved  a  grete  whyle  as  cow- 
ards, but  at  the  last  they  took  Mtftt  a 
gresu  to  tliem.— Palsgr. 

Anptunm^ffrom  a  jganing  verrion  of 
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I '  Ficcafacca,  faint  noL  ludd  wt^pull  up 
a  good  lUart^-—^  I  plodBS  up  my 
herte,  or  I  taJse  food  lierie  to  mcb— 
Pal«r. 

If  thou  beest  true  and  honeit. 
And  if  thon  fladest  thy  oonsdenoe  dear  fitun 
Pluck  mp  a  good  Aearf.—B,  JoaaOB.   Taltt  ef  a 

Tub,  act  3,  sc.  2. 
Kyng  AlisauDder  though  hjm  wcore  wo. 

He  tok  him  god  hrorte  lo. — Alisaunder,  6938. 

When  the  knight  perceived  that  he  could 
escape  no  way— A<  took  a  good  katrt  and  CBB 

among  the  thickest. — Dr  Faustus,  c.  5a, 

As  a  stag  in  good  condition  (a  good 
hart)  was  in  hunting  language  called  a 
hart  of  grease  {Gxmmivacca  da  gmit^m 
fat  cow),  to  pluck  up  a  Rood  heart  seems 
to  iiave  been  punningly  converted  into 
pluddng  up  or  taking  a  hart  of  greasy 
corniptod.  when  the  joke  was  no lomer 
understood,  into  heart  of  grace, 

H— rt^  AS.  kmrOk,  G.  ktrd,  area, 
floor,  hearth.  Generally  the  floor  or 
ground  on  whicii  any  operation  is  carried 
on.  00.  Hcrtlu,  the  soil.  Tacitus  (De 
moribus  Germanorum)  says,  'In  com- 
mune Herthunty  id  est  Terram  colunt' 
Swiss  herd^  soil,  ground,  earth  ;  kerdl^ 
fely  potato ;  kerdig^  earthen ;  MtrMeHf 
to  have  an  earthy  taste. 

Heat. — Hot.  on.  /li/a,  heat,  boil- 
ing ;  ^/r,  hot,  angry  ;  C.  A*Ue,  heat, 
passion,  anger ;  Mst,  hot,  vdienieD^  ai^ 
dent. 

We  have  seen  under  Entice  that  the 
figun  of  setting  on  a  dog  to  6ght  gives  a 
dc-.!;;^ nation  to  the  act  o?  lightinj.;  a  fire, 
and  even  to  the  materials  of  combustion, 
in  Lat  it/to,  Fr.  ttson,  a  fire-brand.  And 
if  the  same  line  of  inquiry  is  pushed  a 
little  further  it  will  be  hard  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  the  G.  At/sg  and  E.  Aea/ 
have  their  origin  in  tbe  same  figure.  If 
the  G.  hetzen,  anhetzcfi,  to  set  on  dogs  to 
fight  or  attack,  to  incite,  inflame,  provoke, 
Sw.  ketsa,  to  set  on,  to  neat,  and  tbe  like^ 
stood  by  themscK  t  s,  no  one  would  doubt 
that  the  idea  of  heating  the  passions  of 
the  animal  was  the  foundation  of  the 
expression,  when  we  compare  the 
hissing  or  snarling  sounds  used  in  setting 
on  dews.  Fin.  kasi  as/  Lap.  Mos/  Serv. 
osk/  PLD.  hiisf  w.  *fr/  B.  *f  /  Hf  tsi 
It.  i2sf  uss!  we  find  it  impossible  either 
to  suppose  that  these  are  derived  from  a 
word  signifying  //<•<//,  or  to  separate  the 
o.  and  Sw.  forms  above  mentioned  frOBl 
the  otluT  verbs  manifestly  founded  on 
the  cry  of  instigation.  Lap.  hasttet^  haske- 
M,  kotsaUt^  Starr*  mMoA,  N.  kino.  Dan. 
Hmt  HD.  kisttn  (ft.  J&r,  to  bias),  Sw. 
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tussa^  Du.  hisschen^  hitschen^  hitsm^  hus- 
sen  (KiL),  It  izsare^  uzzare.  tistart^ 
sttMsarty  to  incite,  set  on,  provoke.  From 
^iRMW,  to  provoke,  we  have  izxa^  anger — 
FL,  and  in  like  manner  from  G.  lutsen, 
hitse^  passion,  fury,  ardour,  heat.  Sw. 
hetsa^  to  set  on,  to  heat;  hot, 
burning  ;  hetta,  heat,  passion. 

Heath.  Goth.  haitJu\  aypoc,  the  open 
coiuHii ;  kaitMMsks,  dyoto^,  wild  ;  on. 
MtiMf  a  waste,  htidi  jdra^  waste,  barren 
land,  heath  ;  hnuSr,  uncultivated  land  ; 
G.  M€id4,  a  heath,  waste,  barren  extent  of 
oomtry;  htidtJ&mtt,  healh  and  other 
pfawts  that  grow  on  barren  wastes.  The 
pbtDt  keaih  is  no  doubt  so  named  from 
Ijiuwlng'  on  hniren  hestha. 

Heathen.  Goth,  haithno,  'EXXr;vi'c, 
Marc  7.  26.  G.  heide,  a  heathen.  The 
word  bears  a  singular  resemblance  to  Gr. 
Hhif^  the  Gentilea,  but  if  tt  were  derived 
from  that  source  it  must  have  passed 
through  the  form  of  Lat  Etbnici,  which 
could  hardly  have  produced  G.  heUk. 
We  must  then  suppose  that  it  is  the 
equivalent  of  Lat.  pagatius^  meaning  ori- 
ginally country  people,  from  Goth,  haiihiy 
the  open  country.  Du.  luydi^  ktgfdm, 
homo  agrestis  et  incaltu%  a  down,  a 
pagan,  heathen. — Kil. 

Hoavo.   Goth,  kaffan^  on.  hefia^ 
AS.  kMafty  C.  h^bcn,  to  lift. 

HiavOP.  AS.  Juo/oHy  Goth,  himins^ 
OBa  kbmi^  heaven,  a  Ammw/,  a  canopy, 
aa  aiched  or  vaumd  covering,  the  sky, 
heaven. 

The  sound  of  v  and  m  immediately  bc- 
fixe  aa  n  fieqnently  interchange.  Dan. 

hevHf,  N,  hemna,  to  revenge  ;  OSw.y,//- 
nan^  Jamnan^  always ;  Aii.  t/ne^  in  com- 
IMsitiott  MM#,  even,  equal;  ON.  sofna^ 
Sw.  somna,  to  Call  asleep  ;  ON.  safna,  as. 
somnian,  to  collect.  There  can  then  be  little 
doubt  that  Goth,  himins  and  OSax.  heb- 
MT,  AS.  heofon^  are  from  the  same  root, 
probably  a  verb  signifying  to  cover.  The 
word  was  understc^  by  the  Saxons  them- 
adves  in  this  sense;  'Sagetnefbr  hvil- 
cum  thingum  heofon  sy  gchatcn  Ixrofon  ? 
Ic  the  sage  for  thon  he  beheleth  eall  tha,>t 
hym  beufon  byth.'  TeB  me  why  heaven 
is  called  heaven  ?  I  tell  vou  because  it 
COvereth  all  that  is  beneath  it. — Dialogue 
of  Saturn  and  Solomon.  A  consciousness 
of  the  same  meaning  is  indicated  in  a 
passage  of  Otfrid  quoted  by  Ihre.  So 
himil  thekit  thax  iofuL  As  wide  as 
heaven  covers  eardL  From  the  same 
toot  OSw.  httniny  the  membrane  which 
covers  the  brain  ;  himniflskorn  i^ax  him- 
Ust  korn),  skinless  barley ;  hemligy  secret, 
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covered.  Swiss  himmfl^  skin  which  forms 
on  the  surface  of  liquids  after  standing. 

Btevj«--aslt  AS.  hcfif^,  ON.  kd/ugr^ 
heavy ;  weight,  the  object  of  uia 

act  of  heatfmg,  H*/^  weight,  ptessnrei. 

—Hal. 

Hecatomb.  Gr.  hnri^  (trariv,  a 
hundred,  and  /3otic,  an  09^,  a  Sacrifice  of  a 

hundred  victims. 
Biolie.  Lat  iM«CMr,afever,i^Gr. 

jcric^C,  habitual,  from  ix*^*  to  have,  hold. 

Hedge,  as.  he^ge,  G.  hag^  a  bush, 
shrub,  thicket,  enctosure,  hedge  ;  hecke^  a 
thicket,  a  quickset  hedge.  Du.  kaa^^ 
hegghe,  a  thorn-bush,  thicket,  hedge,  also 
a  hurdie. — KiL  Haag-doorny  hawthorn. 
Sollblk  kii^  a  thicket,  a  hedge.  Fhi. 
Art^tf,  fir-branches,  Esthon.  haggoy^y\as^ 
kacUy  bushes,  twigs,  rods.    See  Hatch. 

To  Heed.  as.  kedan^  Du.  hoedetty  g. 
kiiteny  to  keep,  guard,  observe.  Ho€dm 
de  beesteUy  to  watch  cattle. 

Heel.   AS.  kely  on.  kally  Du.  kicL 

ToHmL  as.  MriMf«,tohidhie.  *Hyra 
andwlitan  on  eortncn  hyldiin*  They  bent 
their  looks  on  the  earth. — Luc  24.  5.  on. 
kalloy  to  incline,  to  lean  towards  ;  kallr^ 
inclined  towards,  inclination  ;  hellay  to 
pour —  Egilsson  ;  Dan.  kelde^  to  slope, 
decline,  lean,  to  tilt  a  vessel,  to  pour. 
Perliai»  this  last  may  be  the  original 
sense  of  the  word.  To  kdi^  or  km^  to 
pour  out. — HaL 

'And  bdyve  he  garte  Mtt  down  tiw 
water  on  the  erthe  before  alle  his  men.'— 
MS.  Hal.  '  Hwon  me  asaileth  buruhwes 
other  castles  theo  thet  beoth  withinncn 
keldttk  schaldinde  water  ut  *—pour  scald* 
ing  water  out. — Ancren  Riwfe,  246.  In 
the  same  way  Fr.  vtrsir,  to  pour,  seems 
to  preserve  the  original  meaning  of  tax, 
vergere,  to  decline,  incline.  *  Spuman- 
tesque  mero  paterae  verguntur.' — Statius. 

Meifer.  as.  kea/orty  £.  dial,  keckfor^ 
keifker.  Hdkfam^  Juvenca—Pr.  Pm. ; 
hecfordt',  a  yong  cowe,  genisse. — Palsgr. 
Du.  kokiuUngy  a  heifer,  from  hoky  a  pen 
or  cot»  Ttc  second  syllable  of  hniier 
maybe  a  modific.ition  of  O.^SyWyaheiler* 

Height.   See  High. 

Homons.  F^.  haimtuxy  from  kainif 
malice,  hate,  raaoour ;  Aaar,  OFr.  kaMr^ 
to  hate.— Dier. 

Heir.    OYx.kairy  Lat.  kares. 

To  Hele.->mL— BUa.  To  cover* 
HiUuTj  a  tiler. 

Tbei  kiUd  them  I  telle  thee 
With  leves  of  a  figa  me. 

A  poor  person  says, '  It  takes  a  great 

deal  to  hill  and  fill  so  many  children.' 
Goth,  kuijan,  C.  kiilUny  to  veil  or  cover, 
f2» 
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to  wrap  ;  hiilU^  clothing,  mantle,  cover. 
ON.  hylia,  to  hide  ;  G.  huisgf  the  covering 
of  a  thing,  hull,  husk,  pod.  AS.  htkm,  to 
conceal,  cover. 

Hell.  The  place  of  the  dead,  or  place 
where  the  dead  are  punished.  ON.  Hel, 
death  ;  Hel,  Hdia^  the  Goddess  of  death. 
At  ski  i  htl,  to  strike  dead  ;  hel-bldr, 
death-pale,  livid  ;  hel-bUnda^  fatal  bUnd- 
ll€S9  •  kel'sot^  death  sickness ;  hit^viH^ 
the  punishment  of  the  dead,  whence  Dan. 
hc'lvede^  HelL  Magy.  halnij  to  die, haloU^ 
a  corpse.    Gr.  ^<«0at,  to  die. 

Helm.  I.  Helmet.  Goth,  hilms^  ON. 
hialmr,  G.  helm.  It.  Sp.  elmo,  Fr.  heattme, 
helmet.  NE.  ^/w,  a  covering. — B.  OPtg. 
tlmtf  a  covering, '  uhum  ehnum  labora- 
tum  pro  super  ipsum  allarc.' — Recortl. 
A.D.  1087,  in  Diez.  Perhaps  the  same 
notion  of  protecting  may  be  tiie  root  of 
Du.  helm,  the  creeping  grass  which  pro- 
tects the  sandy  shores  of  Holland. 

From  AS.  helan,  on.  hylia,  to  cover, 
protect ;  fytma,  mhitay  to  cover,  hide  ; 
hilmini^^  concealment ;  /  hilmingti,  under 
pretext  i  kUmir,  protector,  (poet.)  king. 
Lith.  figimaSf  Russ.  seklimy  sekelom,  a 
helmet. 

2.  Helme  or  tlie  rothere  of  a  ship,  tcmo, 
plectrum.— I' r.  V\w.  on.  hjdlm^hjdlmun, 
rudder ;  hidhnunvdlr,  Uu.  helm-stocky  the 
tiller.  In  all  probability  the  helm  may 
be  the  helve  or  handle  by  which  the  ship 
is  manned.  OE.  holme,  handle.  Htlme 
of  a  rothere  of  a  shyppe,  la  manchc  du 
gouvemail. — Palsgr.    See  Helve. 

•  Help.  Goth,  hilpan,  ON.  hiaipa,  G. 
helfm^  Lith.  szelbtiy  to  hdp,  to  take  care 
of ;  ^elbiti,  to  help,  to  save  ;  gilbti,  to 
receive  help ;  pagalda,  help,  assistance. 

Tte  sose  mi^t  wdl  be  explained  from 
OHG.  haipay  halba,  side,  half.  To  side 
with  one  is  to  take  his  part,  to  help  him. 
So  from  Fin.  puoli,  half,  side,  is  rormed 
puoltaa,  to  side  with  one,  to  defend  him. 

Helter-skelter.  Sw.  huller  om  bttl- 
ler^huU  om  bull,  hummel  urn  dntmrnel, 
PLD.  kmlUrdeMler  (Dannetl),  c.  holier 
di  poller,  halder  de  qu alder,  ?ic^  interjec- 
tional  expressions  represeotins  racket, 
rattling  noise,  and  thence  applied  to  a 
noisy,  hurried,  disorderly  mode  of  action. 
Sw.  duller,  noise,  rattle,  bustle  ;  G.  pol- 
tem,  to  make  a  hammering  noise,  to  do 
•onething  with  noise  and  racket  '  Hoi- 
ier-polter !  ein  nirchtcrliches  gctosc.' — 
Sanders.  For  the  element  skelter  com- 
pare  Sw.  «Mffix,  to  yell;  Sc.  skeUock, 
Gael,  sgal,  shriek,  >  cll,  howl.  *  Haider 
de  qualder  aus  dem  Spanischen  i'lber- 
«etzea  reicht  nicht  kin hand  over  head, 
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wtthmtt  arrangement — SanderSi 

Hurly-burly. 
HMvei.  AS.       Bar.  AriSI,  Minr,  A^i/^, 

Swiss  Ao/w,  handle  of  an  axe  or  hammer; 
G.  helm,  handle  of  a  tool,  stock  of  an 
anchor.  OG.  helm-parten,  axe  with  a  long 
handle,  halberd. 

Hem.  The  hem  of  a  garment,  from 
the  verb  to  hem,  is  that  which  binds  round 
the  edges  and  prevents  tiiem  firom  ravd- 
ling.  It  was  formerly  used  in  the  tense 
of  a  border  of  any  kind,  and  not  merely 
a  sewing  down  of  the  edge  as  at  present ; 
fimbria,  limbus,  ora. — Pr.  Pm.  It  is  re- 
markable that  Sw.  stdmma,  to  stop,  to 
staunch,  also  signifies  to  hem  or  border. 
— RIeti.  See  to  Hem. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  possible  that 
hem  may  be  a  parallel  form  correspond- 
ing to  seatn,  as  W.  Ao/,  to  Lat  salt ; 
but  the  evidence  upon  the  whole  points 
the  other  way.  w.  hetn,  a  hem,  scam,  bor- 
der. N.  Fris.  heafHf  hem ;  suum,  seam. 
— Johansen. 

To  Hem.  To  confine,  surround,  en- 
close.— R.  G.  hemttuM.  to  stop  the  mo- 
tion of  a  body,  to  skid  tiie  whed  of  a 
waggon,  to  stop  the  course  of  water,  to 
thwart  or  hinder  a  proceeding.  Sw. 
hiimma,  Pol.  hamowaJ,  to  restrain,  check, 
put  a  stop  to  ;  hamulec,  restraint,  curb. 

The  immediate  origin  is  probably  the 
G.  interjection  of  prohibition  Hamm  / 
(Kattn.)or /f»JiM«/(BtenL  Wtb.)  Stop! 
Let  it  adone  !  Hamm  holln  (in  zauin  h,;l- 
ten),  to  keep  under  control. — Danncil. 
The  sound  of  clearing  the  throat  is  re- 
presented by  the  syllable  himt  ex- 
plained by  Worcester,  an  exclamation  of 
which  the  utterance  is  a  sort  of  half- 
voluntary  cough,  and  which,  being  the 
preparation  for  speaking,  is  used  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  to  a  person  at  a  dis* 
lance. 

He  hemmed  audibly  twice  or  thrioe,  vrUdi  was 
known ia the funifyu align  th^bewisbadtbo 
attentioD  ef  die  crowd  to  he  (Hraded  to  hlB.'^ 

Dyce,  Belk  Donna,  i.  39, 1864. 

To  hem  a  person  (Du.  hemmen,  hummen), 
to  call  him  by  crving  hem  ! — B.  From 
thence  to  die  notKm  of  stcmping  one  is 
a  natural  transition  ;  Du.  herntnen, 
tere,  rctinerc.^ — Biglotton.  We  then  pass 
on  to  the  notion  of  checking,  controlhng, 
confining.    See  Ho. 

Hemi-.  Gr.  4|u,  signifying  half ;  Vwic, 
half. 

BsmofvlmM,  Gr.  tifufi^ia,  a  biiist> 
ing  forth  of  uood,  d{pui,  and  lilywyi,  to 

break,  burst 
Hemorrhoids.  Gr.  a^potg,  ai^«^po»j»t^ 
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a  gushing  of  b]ood  (al/m,  blood,  and 
to  flow,  poosy  a  llowing). 

Hemp.  Lat  camtaUst  Da.  Mimmip, 
C  fian/,  ON.  /ia/f/>r,  Lith.  kanape. 

Hen.  A  female  fowl.  ON.  hann^  he, 
hum^  she  ;  hani^  O.  AoAmi,  a  code  ;  AiMii, 
kmne^  a  hen.  Sw.  hannar  och  honor^ 
cocks  and  hens,  males  and  females.  Dan. 
koHy  he,  male  ;  han-kat,  male  cat ;  han- 
spurvy  cock-sparrow  ;  hane^  a  cock,  male 
of  domestic  fowl  ;  huHy  she.  female  of 
animal^  hen  of  birds.  It  should  be  ob- 
served mm  becomes  hen  in  the  oblique 
cases.  P1.D.  ktekgn  and  seeken^  male  ami 
female  of  animals,  cock  and  hen  of  birds. 

Henchman.  A  supporter,  one  who 
stands  at  one's  kamuk.  So  It  fimcarey 
to  flank,  by  met.  to  urge  or  set  on  ;  (in 
heraldry),  to  support  arms.  A  sidesman 
is  a  panan  officer  who  assists  tiie  church- 
wardens. 

Hend. — Hent. — ^To  seize.  Goth,  fra-^ 
ms-hinthatty  to  take  captive ;  ohg.  heri- 
huntay  AS.  hutky  capture,  prey ;  OFris. 
hiinda,  henda,  to  seize,  ON-  henda^  to 
seize,  to  happen,  the  connection  between 
these  ideas  Deing  shown  under  Happen. 
*  I  hente^  I  take  by  violence,  or  I  catch, 
Je  lu^ppe.* — Palsgr.  Sw.  hdHda,  to  bap- 
pen.  It  is  perhaps  from  tiiis  tense  of 
the  verb  rather  than  from  tbe  noun  hand 
that  was  formed  the  OE.  courteous, 
agreeable,  in  accordance  with  G.ge/al- 
falling  in  with  the  fedingsofanoOier, 
complaisant,  agreeable. 

The  original  image  is  snapping  with 
die  jaws  at  somethii^;  Sc  AaMM,MimuA, 
to  snap  or  snatch  at,  violently  to  lay  Jiold 
of  — lam.  ;  OFr.  hancJur^  to  grasp  or 
snatch  at  with  the  teeth.— Cot.  *  *len— 
faavyi^  on  her  shuldres  and  on  her  helmes 
diarp  pikes  that  if  the  olifaunt  wold 
ooghte  hencfu  or  catch  hem  (posset  ap- 
prehendere),  the  pricks  shulde  let  bem.' 
— Trevisa  in  Way. 

Hepatic.    Gr.  il'oPi  ^icoroc,  the  liver. 

Avtarcby.  Gr.  I«rd,  seven,  and 
^PXJt  principality. 

Her.   Aajective  of  of.,  heo,  she. 

Herald.  Fr.  hirauld^  heraut ;  It. 
anido,  ORa  hartHt  to  shout  See 
Harrow. 

Herb.    Fr.  herbe^  Lat  kerba. 

Bard.  Gotb.  habrda^  ON.  hjM^  G. 
hcrde,  a  herd  or  flock  of  cattle ;  ON.  hirda^ 
to  keep,  preserve,  watch,  take  care  of ; 
ktrda^  hirdinHy  Du.  herder^  Dan.  hyrde, 
G.  kirty  a  herd,  shepherd  ;  hirten^  to  tend 
cattle.  Fr.  hardt^  hourdt\  the  village 
herd,  a  herd  of  deer. — Roaucf.  Cot 
^  Tbe  collection  ofcattle  driven  or  tended 
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by  a  keeper,  or  the  keeper  himself,  some- 
times take  their  designation  from  the  act 
of  driving,  as  Gr.  dylXf^  a  lierd,  from  ayw, 
to  drive,  and  in  E.  a  drove  of  cattle.  .So 
from  Msugyar  kaitanif  to  drive,  to  pas* 
tore  cattle;  kmtsdr^  a  shephera.  Nov 
the  driving  of  cattle  is  vividly  repre- 
sented by  the  sc  ting  on  of  dogs  and 
the  cries  used  in  exciting  them.  So 
from  hissf  tbe  oy  to  a  dog,  we  have 
PI. I),  /i/i-.u-n,  to  set  on  ;  de  schaop  hissen^ 
to  collect  tbe  sheep  by  the  aid  of  a  dog. — 
DanneiL  In  Welsh  tbe  cries  ibrr/>^^/ 
reprcscntin;^'  the  snarl  of  a  dog,  are  used 
in  houndin.:  him  on  to  fight,  whence 
kyrrio  (N.  hirra)^  to  set  on  a  dog,  and  ap- 
parently kyrddiOy  to  irritate,  to  impel,  to 
push,  to  drive. — Lewis.  Roquefort  gives 
houre!  as  a  cry  to  animate  a  dog,  ex- 
plaining Rouchi  kourder  mm  MAm,  Fr. 
harer  un  chien  (Cot.),  to  set  on  a  dog  ; 
and  as  the  last  of  these  forms  seems  to 

£'ve  rise  to  Fr.  kmrelUf  a  herd,  so  from 
treTy  kwrdety  w,  hyrrioy  hyrddh  may 
perhaps  be  explained  harde^homnU^ktrd, 
Here.    See  He. 

-here.  -hes.  \jaX.hoereOy  to  stick. 
Adhere,  to  stick  to ;  Adhesive^  having  a 
tendency  to  stick  to;  Cohere,  to  stick 
togeAer. 

Hereditary.  Heritage.  Lat  Awwr^ 
harediSy  an  heir,  Fr.  hhitage. 

Heresy.— Heretic.  Gr^  aipMic  (ai«iw, 
to  cboose^  take),  a  choosing,  an  ^nnion. 

a  sect. 

Heriot.  AS.  /ure-^atay  wig-geat,  wig- 
geaiwt,  wariUce  babuinients,  from  ktn 
or  «M(f,  war,  and  ggoHtftt  appSFiftnSi 

Aldnun  aethdon. 

They  in  warlike  habilinienis  ventured 

their  lives. — Beowulf. 

The  latter  part  of  the  word  is  identical 
witb  Uth.  gdtaivosy  ready ;  Vftitucii.gaia^ 
ready,  complete ;  ^siu;  to  prepare;  ^wv^ 
apparatus. 

Hermit.  Gr.  ipmur^t,  a  dweller  in  the 
wilderness,  a  solitary,  from  Mfwc,  waste, 
lonely.  Fin.  erd,  journey,  fishing  or  hunt- 
ing expedition  ;  erdmaa  {maa,  land^ 
region),  distant  station,  desert,  unculti* 
vated  place. 

Hero.  Tbe  Gr.  fpMc  mayprobablv  be 
the  equivalent  of  Lat.  vnr.  Tbe  primitive 
sense  seems  preserved  in  Fin.  mroSy  adult 
male,  male  of  animals,  brave  man,  man 
exhibiting  the  manly  character  in  an 
eminent  decree;  mro-Uk9  (tdcosact), 
factum  heroicum. 

Heron. — Sgret.  The  as.  hragra  ex- 
bibits  tbe  nost  comptrbensive  rann  oC 
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the  name,  .whence,  on  the  one  hand,  G. 
n^iTf  PLD.  reur^  and  on  the  other  Sw. 
JUtgr^  Dan.  haire.  The  augmentative 
termination  produces  1 1.  aghirone^  aironej 
Fr.  egroH  ( — Vocab.  de  Bern),  AiinNv, 
keroti,  in  contrndistinction  to  aigrettt\ 
4^prttU  (with  the  dim.  termination),  the 
tnuJl  heran  or  egnt,  Fr.  kermetau^  a 
young  heron,  gfives  E.  keronshaw. 

The  origin  of  the  name  is  probably 
the  harsh  cry  of  the  bird.  w.  cregyr^  a 
screamer,  a  heron ;  er»g^  hoarse. 

Hening'.    Fr.  hareu^^  G.  hiiring. 

Hesitate.  Lat  /utsitare,  freq.  from 
kmoj  to  sticic,  atick  fiut 

Hetero-.  Cr.  trtpo^,  other,  ns  in  //f  A> 
rodox^  of  another  (W^a)  opinion  i  heUro- 
gemous^  of  another  (yifoc)  kind. 

To  Herw.  ON.  hbggvm^  to  strike,  to 
cut ;  AS.  keawian,  Du.  hamvfn,  n.  haucn^ 
to  hew.  £.  dial,  hag^  to  hack.  Sec 
Haggle. 

Hex-.  Gr,  *T,  six  ;  hexagon.,  having 
six  (yuvta)  angles ;  hexa/tuUr,  having  six 
(^roov)  meuurai. 

H«3r-day.~Hoi1y*toii7.  c.  //'o;^*!  / 
Hfysa  /  exclamations  of  hi^h  spirits, 
active  enjoyment.  Hence  E.  hey-day,  the 
vigour  and  high  spirits  of  youth,  where 
the  spelling  is  probably  modified  under 
erroneous  impression  that  there  is 
something  in  the  OMUiing  of  the  weed 
wbicfa  inmcates  a  certain  period  of  life 

AlyoarsfB 

The  heyday  dL^\Aoaim  tSHM;  Ifs  Inmijble. 
And  waits  upon  the  judgment. 

In  the  same  way  Sw.  hojta,  to  shout, 
explains  IL  /toit,  to  imiulgc  tn  riotous  and 
noisy  mirth^  Webster  ;  to  kite  up  and 
down^  to  run  idle  about  the  country — 
HaL ;  hLgJkiy-Ughty^  frolicsome,  thought- 
less. —  Thomson.  '  He  lives  at  home, 
and  sin^^=;  and  hoits  and  revels  among  his 
drunken  companions.' — B.  and  F.  Cot- 
grave  explains  estre  en  ses  goguesy  to  be 
n'olic,  lusty,  tUl  a-hcit^  in  a  merry  mood. 
II  est  \  cheval,  he  is  set  on  cock-horse, 
he  is  all  a-hoight^YiC  now  begins  to  flaunt 
it— Cot.  ; 

Hence  hoity-hoity,  and  in  a  somewhat 
iveaker  sense  hey-day.,  are  frequently  used 
as  exclamations  implying  that  the  person 
addressed  is  all  a-hoit,  in  an  excitca  state, 
or  is  assuming  airs  unsuitable  to  his  posi- 
tion.   Hoity-toity  !  Well  to  be  sure  ! 

We  have  in  this  exclamation  the  origin 
of  Fr.  hait.,  liveliness,  gladness  ;  haitery 
to  cheer  up,  to  like  well  of,  dehaiUr^  to 
discount,  to  be  iO  at  ease,  f^uMedUry  to 
wish  for,  which  has  given  much  trouble 
to  etymologists.   In  Pembrokeshire  to 


kite  is  commonly  used  in  the  sense  of 

cheer  or  encourage. 

Hibernate.  Lat.  hyems,  wnter  ;  hiber- 
nus,  wintry  ;  hibemOy  topass  the  winter, 

Hiokei—- Hicoup. — ^Hiccough.  Do. 
hik.,  hickse,  huckup,  Bret,  hik.,  Fr.  hoquety 
OE.  smckuPf  hiccup.  Du.  kikken^  snik' 
keHy  MdutMy  OE.  yexy  to  solk  All  ^SantX 
representations  of  the  sound. 

Hide.  G.  hauty  Du.  huyd,  ox.  hudy 
Lat.  aUis.  Gr.  flvvroc,  skin  of  a  beast.  ON. 
iMi;  to  ddn  a  beast,  to  give  a  ludins  or 
nogging. 

To  Hidei  To  conceal,  to  cover.  Du. 
kdtdm^  hudeHy  to  keep,  protect,  cover. 
W,  klmd§y  to  cover,  shade,  darken.  N. 
hidiy  the  lair  of  a  beast,  hide  seg  (of  a 
bear),  to  seek  covert ;  on.  kyd-oj^n^  a 
bear  in  hybernation. 

Hide  of  Land.  As  much  as  could  be 
tilled  by  a  single  plough.  The  word  is 
still  used  as  a  measure  of  land  in  Net^ 
wav. 

Hideous.  Frighthd.  0¥t.  Aide,  kisde, 
kidfitrf  kisdlmr,drtmd. 

Tel  hide  en  a  et  telle  fr^ow 
Caoir  m  kisM  de  paour. 

FUb.  at  Cooler  i,  354. 

Kant  ele  vit  le  col's  s;ins  vie 

l/tJor  otde  cecju  elc  vit. — lb.  4,  324. 

La  /oris  estoit  hisdouse  et  /o^Sr,  the 
finest  was  grisly  and  enchanted. — ^Dies. 

La  char  par  hidour  en  homnic  frcmist, 
flesh  in  man  quakes  for  dread.— Bibles-, 
worth. 

Two  derivations  are  suggested  ;  first, 
from  Lat.  hispidosus,  bristly,  rough,  his^ 
P'dos,  hisdosy  as  maU-sapiduSy  -sap' das, 
Fr.  mau-sade;  veifiidusy  Fr.  fade.  This 
derivation  is  supported  by  OFr.  hispide^ 
which  is  explained  by  Roquefort,  sale, 
vilain,  degoutant,  hideox,  a£GneinCi  On 
the  other  hand  it  would  be  more  Satisfac- 
tory if  an  origin  could  be  found  in  a  word 
signifying  dread  or  horror.  In  this  point 
of  view  we  have  Goth.  agiSy  OHO.  ag»^  eg*^ 
AS.  egty  fear,  dread  ;  OHG.  fgidiy  egtsOy 
AS.  egisa,  MHG.  egesCy  eise,  horror ;  oilG» 
egeluiy  akislik^  UHG.  egelichy  egeslicky 
cislichy  Du.  heyselich,  heisig,  eyselick^ 
fysig,  horrible  ;  eyscn,  i/^^  to  shudder ; 
Da.  Mts/ig,  horrible,  hiaeoas ;  Sw.  kisna^ 
to  shudder.  The  adoption  of  an  initial  i 
in  the  Du.  and  Scandinavian  forms  and 
in  Fr.  hisdcux,  hideux^  would  be  anal- 
ogous to  the  course  in  Ow  hiUckeny  MHO. 
he i Si  hen,  ei'schcrt,  from  OHG.  eiscofty  to 
demand,  where  the  initial  h  appears  in 
the  course  of  the  13th  century. 

To  Hie.  AS.  higatt,  higiany  to  en- 
deavour, to  hasten ;  k^eu^  diligent.  To 
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pant  is  explained  by  Richardson,  to  blow 
quickly  and  diortly,  and  consequently,  to 
pursue  eagerly,  to  desire  with  strong  emo- 
tion ;  and  our  present  word  affords  an- 
other example  of  the  same  train  ol  Uiought. 
Du.  hiighcn,  to  pout;  Duv  TUgi^  hive, 
ku  efter  veirct,  to  pant,  to  gasp  for 
breath ;  kige,  to  pant  for,  to  covet  In 
the  Mine  way  the  Lat  mm^  to  detire 
earnestly,  to  strive  for,  seems  connected 
with  Gr.  dw,  to  breathe.    Higan,  like  E. 

is  a  direct  imitation ;  w.  igian^  to 
sigh,  to  sob.  . 

Btiero-.  Gr.  up^c,  sacred.  Hieroglyph- 
ics (^Xuf  w,  to  engrave),  sacred  sculptures. 
Hierarchy^  sacred  governance. 

High.  —  Height.  as.  //,v///.  Goth. 
kauks,  ON.  ha,  G.  hoch^  w.  uchei,  high. 

Biglaar.— afo  Higgle.  HigUr^  one 
who  carries  about  jirovisions  for  Mle. — 
Webster.  Hegler,  one  who  buys  provi- 
sions brought  up  out  of  the  country  in 
order  to  sell  them  again  by  felaiL — ^B. 
To  higgle^  to  chafll-r,  to  be  nice  and 
tedious  m  making  a  bargain. — Webster. 
To  higgle  is  to  haggle  about  petty  mat- 
ters, and  if  MgUr  and  higgle  stood  by 
themselves  we  should  without  hesitation 
regard  hig^U  as  the  original  and  explain 
it  as  a  dnninntive  of  haggle.  But  the 
comparison  of  the  c.  correlatives  seems 
to  show  that  higgU  is  derived  from  higUr 
rather  than  the  convene. 

Bav.  hugkh-r,  hiigkner^  Swab,  hukler, 
huktTy  Du.  Itotxker,  hucker^  Pl.D.  hakcr, 
O*  hSike,  hdker,  an  engrosser,  huckster, 
wwrision-dealer ;  Westerwald  hutschler^ 
Nassau  hitsler,  one  who  carries  about 
meal  or  com  in  sacks  on  a  horse  for  sale. 
Swiss  haeleht,  kiubim,  to  traffic  in  com ; 
korn-hudler,  an  engrosser,  rcgrator  of 
com,  corn-broker.  Bav.  hodeln,  to  drive 
a  petty  trade ;  hddl-pauem,  peasants 
going  to  load  salt,  who  bougnt  op  com 
on  their  route  and  carried  it  to  dispose  of 
at  their  market.  Alsace  hutzeln  (West- 
erwild.  Idiot.),  Swab,  hockien,  to  carry 
on  the  back;  Pl.D.  huck-bak^imkMak, 
pickaback.  See  Huckster. 
.  ^^^^  Slagof.»iAk*r.  Tlie  coonno* 
tion  occasionally  made  in  certain  rivers 
^  the  meeting  of  the  tide  and  current  is 
nown  by  the  foregoing  names.  Ak^  of 
me  sea  flowynge,  impetus  maris^Pr. 
m.  Taylor  the  water  poet  describes 
w  phenomenon  on  the  coast  of  Lincoln- 

(flood was jhewtrfth such gwatferce. 
I  taigas  II  OUllttns  a  lior'if  ; 
Aad  «fdi  aMMl  acaM  fbur  foot  high  that  rores. 
It  oa  tht  todiriae  swilb  and  biM     ihMM  w 
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It  bath  lesie  mercy  than  beare,  wolfc,  or  tyger. 
And  ia  IhoM  ooaaiiies  It  oalled  the  hyger. 

Taylor  in  Xares. 

Any  sudden  inundation  of  the  sea  is 
called  an  ej^or^  at  Howden  in  Yorkshire. 
—Ken  net  in  HaL  From  ON.  jEgir^  the 
f^od  of  the  sea,  then  used  for  the  sea 
itself,  '^gja^  to  Crighten ;  agir^  terrifier  \ 
^giiif:^',  terrible. 

Hilarity.  The  root  of  Lat.  hilarisy 
cheerful,  seems  preserved  in  Fin.  hilaan^ 
hillata^  ludibundus  strepo,  laetus  tumul- 
tuo ;  hilastaa^  strepens  hido  at  putri  | 
hilaus,  strepitus  lusoriiis. 

Hill.  Du.  heuvelf  hovel^  c.  hugely  hilL 
PLD.  kaU,  gras^tt^  a  mouiid,  tuft  <^ 
grass  prowinj^  more  luxuriant  than  the 
rest — Brem.  Wtb.  Du.  hobhel^  a  risinff« 
unevenness  in  the  groundv— Danneil.  it 
would  seem  that  the  radical  notion  is 
what  is  heaved  \\^.  Fris.  Uo7>el,  haevil^ 
a  tumour,  hunch  in  the  back. —  Kil. 

HiUk  ON.  hjalt^  the  guard  of  a  sword 
at  each  end  of  the  handle  ;  fremra  hjal' 
tiif  the  guard  or  cross-bar  which  pro- 
tected tne  hand,  and  e/ra  hjaltit,  the 
knob  or  pummel  which  prevented  the 
sword  from  being  dragged  out  of  the 
hand  ;  /ijo/t  (pluri),  the  two  together  or 
entire  handle.  /////,  garde  de  I'dp^. — 
Sherwood.  Du.  hille,  hilte,  holie^  holds 
(KiL)j  OG.  helMUf  hUUe^  huitz^  holes  (Dief. 
Sup.  m  V.  capoltts),  Boh.  gflce^  hih ;  It< 
elso,  guard  of  a  sword. 

Hind.  I.  ON.  a  female  deer.  & 
hinde^  hindum. 

Hind.  2. — Behind. — Hinder,  c.  A/Vr- 
ten,  hinter,  behind.  The  stnicture  of  his 
own  body  constitutes  the  ultimate  stand- 
ard of  position  to  every  individual,  and 
thus  the  different  members  of  our  bodily 
frame  might  be  expected  to  supply  the 
figures  by  which  the  relations  m  place 
are  expressed.  In  e.  accordingly  we 
make  use  of  the  head,  foot,  face,  hand, 
side,  back,  in  expressing  those  relations. 
The  oblique  cases  of  Fin.  korwa,  the 
ear,  or pda,  the  head,  are  u  vA  a(!\  cr I  ally 
to  express  Uie  relations  of  beside  or  above. 
In  Uke  manner  from  Mmta^  Esthon.  kdmL 
the  tail,  arc  formed  expressions  connected 
with  the  idea  of  what  is  behind  ;  Fin. 
hdnnittdd,  to  follow ;  hdntyri^  a  follower ; 
hdtmdssd,  behind;  Esthon.  kibmUMt^ 
from  behind,  reversed.  Hence  we  may 
explain  behind  as  signifying  at  the  uil  or 
back  of.  The  kimder  ind\»  the  end  at 
the  tail  of.  To  hinder  is  to  put  one  back- 
wards. So  from  Galla  dubo^  tail,  duba^ 
behind,  after,  in  time  or  space. 

Bind.  3.-4UIM.  A  servant,  linibaa«l« 
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man,  peasant.  AS.  Amm,  kim  (for  hignay 
Atgfuf),  a  domestic ;  Mitw  ^Mbr,  the  good- 

mnn  of  the  house ;  ht'ne-matif  a  fanner, 
kigna-fader^  patcrfamihas.  The  word 
properly  signifies  member  of  a  fiunily,  in 
which  sense  the  Sw.  hjttn  is  usctl  at  the 

5)resent  day.  De  dro  j^ra  hkm  i  kuskai- 
they  are  four  penons  ill  iKmadioliL 
Tjenstehjon,  man  or  maid  servant;  ar- 
bt-ds-hjon^  labourer.  Hence  elliptically  F. 
hinCy  a  domestic  labourer.  ON.  hioHy 
family ;  N.  hjon,  married  pair.  GoBipare 
Lat.  famulus  with  ftimilia. 

From  AS.  higgf  hiwa^  famUy ;  htwen^ 
servants.   See  Hive. 

Hind-berry,  v..  him-heat',  the  rasp- 
berry. As  the  name  of  hart-bcrrY,  as. 
heort-ber£y  now  corrupted  to  whortle- 
berry ^  wnorts  or  hurts,  was  given  to  wliat 
is  otlierwise  called  the  bilberry,  tlie  rasp- 
berry was  named  after  the  female  of  the 
same  animal,  or  kmd. 

Hinge.  The  hooks  on  which  the  door 
is  hung.  OE.  hing^  to  hang.  Uu.  hengken, 
to  hang  ;  henghe^  henghene^  hook,  handle, 
hinge. —  KiL 

Hint.— Inkling.  The  meaning  of 
both  these  words  is  a  rumour  or  a  whisper 
of  some  intdU^ence.  Parallel  with  e. 
hum,  representing  a  murmuring  sound, 
the  ON.  has  uma  (without  the  initial  h)^ 
to  resound ;  ymU  (nmdi),  to  whis,  wbis- 
tle  ;  ^mtiiy  to  whisper  or  rumour.  Ifann 
ymti  d  t/i7't\  suspicionem  dedit,  he  gave 
a  hint,  an  inkling  of  it.  Ymtr,  rumour 
cvulgatus,ahint  Dan.  ytnte,  to  whisper, 
talk  softly,  secretly  of.  .Sw.  hafva  hum 
om  nigot,  to  have  an  inkling  or  a  hint  of 
something.  For  the  change  from  ymte  to 
hint  ccmipiire  cut  met,  ant. 

Inkling  is  from  a  frequentative  form  of 
the  same  root,  on.  Dan.  ymmel, 

murmur,  ympie,  to  whisper,  to  rumour — 
Molbech.  whence  E.  inkling,  hy  a  change 
analogous  to  that  which  holds  between  G. 
swH^/wad  Xi  J^M^y  o.  t^rUwif^  and  b. 
shrink. 

Hip.  G*  hUfte^  Du.  heupe,  the  hip, 
flank,  thigh.    N.  hupp,  the  flank.  Sc. 

hips,  the  buttocks. 

Hip.— ^Hep.  The  fruit  of  the  rose.  N. 
hjupa,  hjupa,  Sw.  hjupon^  Dan.  h^be^  AS. 
hiop. 

Hippopotamus.  Gr.  iintovhrufiK  \ 
l«tro(,  a  horse,  and  irora/ioc,  river. 

Sra.  AS.  hyre,  Du.  huur^  O.  4MMr, 
W.  /////,  wages,  pa>'mcnt  for  service* 

To  Hiss.  Hiss,  whizz,fizs,  are  imita- 
tions of  the  sound  represented.  E.  dial, 
to  Jto,  to  hisa,  iiedm* JifRi/,  to  hiss 
ona  cog. 


HIVE 

RiatI— WhIatI— Busbl  An  imer- 
jectioa  demanding  stlenoe  and  attention. 

A  person  in  a  savaj^e  state  of  society  ap- 
rchcnding  nociurnul  danger  would  have 
is  attention  on  the  stretch  to  catdi  the 
faint  rustling  sounds  made  by  the  most 
cautious  approach  of  an  enemy.  Hence 
m  order  to  mtinateto  his  own  fnenda  his 
di  sire  for  silence  and  attention  he  would 
imitate  the  sounds  for  which  he  is  on  the 
watch,  by  such  forms  as  st  /  hist  I  whist  I 
representing  the  sounds  made  by  move* 
ment  of  any  kind,  whispOTy  matter;  W» 
ust^  hist,  or  husi,  silence. 

Let  her  yelp  on,  be  yoa  as  odm  *•  a  moow, 
Ncr  lat  jroiir  mMakiht  heard  faito  the  h 

Ferguson  in  Jam. 

w.  hust,  a  low  buzzing  noise  ;  husting,  a 
whisper,  mutter  ;  ust,  a  hist  or  hnu*  n 
silence.  *  After  jangling^  wordes  cometh' 
huiste^  peace  and  be  stille.' — Chaucer. 
It  jftttb,  a  slight  sound ;  mn  Atr*  m$ 
xitto,  not  to  let  a  whist  be  heard  ;  zitto  ! 
hush  1  Piedm.  j«xr/,  £.  dial,  tiss,  to  hiss ; 
Du.  nv/ /kt/ hn^ !  nu,  silence.  Dan. 
tys  I  hush  I  tysse,  to  hush,  to  iileBce. 

History.  Gr.  'mrooin  ;  'iVrwp,  one  know- 
ing, fully  acquamted,  from  taq/u,  i  know. 

HiatnOBM.  Lat  kiUn^,  a  stage- 
player. 

Xo  Hit.  ON.  hitta,  to  light  on,  to  find. 
TkHr  kOhut  d  veginam,  they  met  hi 
way.  Compare  Fr,  trouver,  to  find,  widk 
G.  treffen,  to  hit  Bav.  hutzen,  to  strike. 
Die  bock  hutzen  an  einander,  butt  against 
each  other.    lUyr.  hitati,  to  cast,  tlmnr. 

Hitch.— Hotch.  Hitch,  motion  by  a 
jerk  ;  also  a  loop.  To  hotck^  to  move  the 
body  by  sudden  jeilcs.— Jam.  HMum 
and  Inuiliin,  Svyiss  gehofzctt  seyn,  laugh- 
ing till  one  shakes.  Bav.  hutschen,  to 
rock,  to  hitch  oneself  along  like  children 
on  their  rumps.  Du.  ktUseny  kutMlm^  to 
shake,  to  jumble.  Fr.  hocher,  to  shake, 
bwiss  hotschen^  to  hiccup ;  hoschen,  to 
knock ;  kotttrm^  kitten,  kotseln,  kotwtm^ 
to  shake,  to  jog,  jolt.  Bav.  Hott !  hoit  ! 
syllables  by  which  is  expressed  the  trot  of 
a  horse  or  the  jogging  movement  of  his 
rider,    Hotteln,  to  jolt 

Hithe.  AS.  hyth,  a  port,  havtn. 

Hither.   See  He. 

Hive.  Goth,  keiv,  ON.  hiu,  fiunily. 
household  ;  hion  (pi  ),  family,  husband 
and  wife.  as.  hige^  higo^  kivhu  a  house- 
hold, family ;  hStur-mvitt  a  henVnest. 
Hence  a  hive  of  bees,  the  swarm  which 
constitutes  one  family  or  household.  Du. 
houwen,  Iwuden,  houivelicken^  hijlicken^ 
to  marry.    AS.  kiwiraimt  %  fiunify^  a 
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Ha— -Hoa^—WluMk  A  cry  to  stop 
horses.  Hence  J9^  to  stop,  to  cease, 
fr.  interjection  to  impose  silence  or 
tUtp  an  action. — Roquef. 

0  my  dere  moder.  of  thy  wepyng  Aa, 

1  foa  bodk  do  not,  do  not  to -^.V. 
And  at  a  stOt  he  was  betwixt  hem  two, 
And  pulled  ont  a  sword  and  cried,  //o/ 
Momon^nppdnecf  leiiivofjroar  hed. 

Chaucer. 

Ouf  of  all  ho.  beyond  all  restraint. 
Hoamiixg:  sea.    A  fuaining  sea. 

VmL  WhiU  •  MS  oonci  In  t 

,  iiait.   It  is  a  hoctming  gea.    We  shall  have 

foul  weather.  -  Dn'dcn.  Tempest  in  R- 

Much  of  the  French  that  has  passed  into 
English  belongs  to  die  Walloon  or  Bur* 
pundian  dialort.  where  an  initial  j  or  J^^A 
IS  generally  replaced  by  an  h.  Thus 
Wai.  kaudir  is  the  Fr.  dchauder^  E.  scald; 
W A.  houU^  Fr.  tsamUr,  e.  scout;  Wal. 
kouviorty  Fr.  escoin'ilhn,  a  clout.  In  the 
same  way  the  G.  schaum^  Fr.  escuttu^  cor- 
Ksponds  Co  WaL  hmmi^  tosctmi  the  pot ; 
honmnss,  a  scummer — Rcmaclc,  leaving 
no  doubt  that  a  Aoam/ng^  sen.  is  a  foaming 
sea,  although  we  do  not  apply  the  term 
Ktm  to  diat  element,  a  sm-Mkmrn,  the 
foam  of  the  sea. 

Hoard,  i.  Goth.  A«jr/^  treasure,  o no. 
ktiffja,  M^rd,  treasure ;  Srtut^Jkmlf  the 
soul,  the  treasure  of  tha  braast ;  Swiss 
hont-reich,  vcr>'  rich. 
.  2.  A  hoarding  is  a  fence  of  boards. 
ProbaUjr  from  Fria.  tekardtn^c^  separa- 
tion, by  the  same  change  which  is  seen 
in  Wall  Mrd^  from  ON.  skard^  Du. 
uhaerdty  a  breach,  separation,  fragment. 
'Allc  schardingty  dat  is  schedinee  ttis- 
chen  den  huisem  und  tuincn  sail  men 
maeken  van  plancken.'  AU  divisions  be- 
tireen  houses  and  gardens  shaU  be  made 
o'f  planks. — Ost  Fris.  Landrccht.  in  Brem 
Wtb.  in  V.  scherung.    See  Hoaming. 

Hoarse,  as.  and  ON.  hds^  G.  keiser, 
Do.  httsck,  OFIaadcrs  kcersckf  hoarse. 
Hoos,  koorw,  raucus. — Pr.  Pm.  E.  dial. 
koose^  a  di£^cult  breathing  in  cattle ; 
hoaxed,  hoane— HaL  K.  kena,  to  pant, 
breathe  hard,  to  wheeze. 

Hoary,  as.  kar,  hoary.  ON .  kcera,  a 
mattress,  gray  hair ;  Fr.  kaire^  a  hair 
shirt;  on.  kmtr^  coimitus,  haired,  also 
eray-haired|  hoary  ;  at  hcrrast,  to  become 
Aoary  ;  hctrulangr,  having  long  hair  ; 
karu-kall  {kail,  old  man),  a  gray-haired 
man. 

The  sense  of  hoary  then  would  leem  to 
arise  from  a-  singular  ellipse. 
.  *  BteaL  AS.  kmtc^  Mmc,  08.  Mk,  OE. 
AvjTy  aarcasniy  taoot,  jeer.   Vlken  the 


Romans  demanded  tribute  of  Arthur  he 
sent  them  instead  the  body  of  their  king 
on  a  rich  bier,  'and  grette  Rom-weres 
alle  mid  gncten  kuxe,'  and  said  that  he 
had  sent  them  the  tribute  of  the  land.-^ 
Layamon  iii. 

Hob. — Hobble.  The  image  originally 
represented  is  action  by  a  succession  of 
efforts,  as  Sc.  habblcy  to  stammer  or  stut- 
ter ;  E.  hobble,  to  limp,  to  move  imevenljr 
by  broken  efforts  ;  hob^  a  false  step,  an 
error. — HaL  Du.  hobbeUn.  to  stanmiier, 
to  jolt,  to  rock  as'  a  boat ;  Bav.  kopptlom^ 
koppern,  koppen^  to  jog  up  and  down,  as 
a  bad  rider  on  a  trotting  horse.  The  ex- 
pression is  then  transferred  to  what  pro> 
daces  .a  hobbling  motion.  Do.  ke^lig, 
E.  dial,  hflbbly^  rough,  uneven  ;  kobbleSy 
rough  stones  ;  kob  or  hub,  a  projection. 
The  hob  of  a  fire-place  is  the  raised  stone 
on  either  side  of  the  hearth  between 
which  the  embers  were  confined.  Hub^ 
the  projecting  nave  of  a  wheel,  a  thick 
square  sod,  an  obstructioil  of  anvthing, 
the  mark  to  be  thrown  at  at  (flloitSi  the 
hilt  of  a  weapon. — Hal. 

I  n  another  direction  the  sense  of  a  jok- 
ing, clumsy  gait  suggests  the  idea  of 
clumping  shoes,  or  of  the  clown  who 
walks  with  such  a  gait.  Thus  hobnails 
are  the  nails  set  in  the  thick  soles  of  a 
country  shoe,  thence  transferred  to  the 
nails  of  a  horseshoe  ;  hob-prick,  a  wooden 
peg  driven  into  the  heels  of  shoes. — HaL 
JHoby  kob-cluHchy  a  country  ^iwn.->HaL 
A  hflb  or  clown,  piedgris.  —  Sherwood. 
Hob-goblin^  a  clownish  gobUn,  a  goblin 
who  does  laborious  worlc,  where  the  first 
syllable  is  commonly  tana  as  the  shoft 
for  Halbert  or  Robert. 

Hobbedehoy.  A  youth  not  yet  come 
to  man's  estate,  otherwise  written 
bitykoy,  kobbledehoy.  Perhaps  considered 
as  a  young  cock,  Ga'kerdihir,  the  cry  of 
the  cock.—  Dialect  of  Hcnncbcrg  in  Fran- 
conia.    Dcutsch.  Mundart.  iiL  407* 

To  Hobble  or  Hopple  hones.  See 

Hamper. 

Biwby'.— ~Bi>bby^]ieinsL   The  horse 

is  commonly  named  in  children's  lan- 
guage from  the  cries  used  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  aninud.  Thus  in  £.  the  cry 
with  which  we  are  most  fiuniliar  is  gtof 
to  make  a  horse  go,  and  the  nursery 
name  for  a  horse  isf^eegci.  In  Germany 
kott  is  the  cry  to  make  a  horse  turn  to 
the  right  (or  generally  to  urge  it  to  exer- 
tion\  ho  to  the  left,  and  the  horse  is  called 
hotte-pard  (Danneil),  huttjen-ho-peerd 
(HolsteiiL  Idiot),  hamhih  (Stalder),  as  in 
Cimvcn  Hgjhty^  from  the  cry  ktdii  la 
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Fhdaad  kumma^  the  ay  to  stop  or  back 

a  horse,  is  used  in  nursery  language  for 
the  horse  itself.  The  cry  to  back  a  horse 
is  in  Wetterwald  kUfi  whence  hcu/e,  to 
eo  backwards.  Devonshire  haap !  or 
Juinp  back  I  Dan.  dial,  hoppe  dig  !  back  ! 
Frum  the  cry  thus  used  in  stopping  a 
horse  are  formed  Owen  kmfy^  nis. 
hoppe,  a  horse  in  nursery  language — 
Outzen ;  Holstein  kuppt-petreUun^  and  £. 
kMyk9ft»y  a  diikL^i  wooden  hone.  It 
is  apparently  from  this  source  that  we 
must  explain  Esthon.  hobbo^  hobbcity  Lap. 
hdpoSf  Or.  iriroc,  a  horse,  G.  koppr,  a 
nmt^  Fr.  hoNn,  e.  hobby,  a  little  ambling 
horse,  and  hobc/i-rs,  hobitiers,  the  light 
horsemen  mounted  on  such  horses. 

BMlL— ^l^vgh.  Hpck,  the  joint  of  a 
horse's  leg  from  the  knee  to  the  fetlock ; 
kougkf  the  back  of  the  knee.  as.  hoh^ 
tiie  heel,  ham  (calx,  poplcs,  su£frago), 
hoh-fot^  hoh-rpor^  heel,  koM-sca$Uy  the  Teg, 
hoh-sin,  the  ham-string,  sinew  of  the 
knee.  G.  hakse^  haxc,  the  knuckle  or 
iKH-joiBt  of  the  hind  1^  in  horses,  &c. 
— Kiittn.  To  hock,  hough,  hockle,  hox, 
to  cut  the  hamstring.  To  hox  is  also  to 
•crape  the  heeb  ana  knock  the  andes  in 
wallnng. — Hal. 

The  radical  signification  is  probably 
the  member  used  in  kicking  ;  hott-sin,  the 
sinew  exerted  in  kicking.  To  hock,  to 
kick  (Lincolnshire). —  Latham,  c.hnckcn, 
to  dig,  break  with  a  pick,  peck  like  a 
bird  :.A«d^,  the  hed. 

Hooua-poous.  Hoetu-p^cus  (Du.  ho- 
kus-bokiu — Hahna ;  Fr.  %occus-bocus)  is 
tiie  gibberish  repeated  by  the  juggler  all 
over  Europe  WMn  he  perfonoM  his  tricks. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  they  are  a  jeer 
at  the  sacramental  words  hoc  (st  corpus^ 
but  it  is  most  inspraliablethat  the  Juggler 
(whose  interest  it  is  to  please  every  body) 
should  have  made  his  performances  the 
vdiide  of  a  flagrant  outFoge  on  Ckdwlic 
feeling. 

Perhaps  the  rigmarole  may  have  arisen 
from  Pol.  huk,  puk^  noise,  bustle,  cUitter. 
HarobU  huka-puka^  to  lane  a  bostle. 

Hod.  A  tray  for  carrying  mortar ;  a 
coal-scuttle.  Fr.  hatu,  a  scuttle,  dosser, 
basket  to  carry  on  the  back^Cot.,  o. 
ko/fe,  a  doner  in  whick  giapet  are 
gathered.. 

Perhaps  the  radical  idea  may  be  shown 
in  Sc.  hoty  a  small  heap  of  any  kind  ;  a 

hot  of  muck,  as  much  dung  as  is  hodded 
or  jogged  down  in  one  place.  Huddel^  a 
heap  ;  to  hud,  to  collect  into  heaps.— 
Hal.  The  hod  is  then  the  basket  in 
which  a  hot  of  dung  or  of  mortar  is  car- 


HODGEPODGE 

ried.   Sc  hmi,  a  sqoare  basket  used  in 

carrying  out  dung  to  the  field,  of  which 
the  bottom  is  opened  to  let  the  contents 
faD  otft^Iam. 
To  Hoo.   To  jog. 

Here  fanners,  pnh  in  rkUnf  iprtdth. 
Gaed  koddin  by  tbdr  liaUows.— Bom. 

To  MUSEr,  to  waddle.— Jam.   To  kedgtt 

to  ride  gently,- Hal.  hott .'  hott ! 

sound  by  which  they  express  the  jogging 
of  a  trotthig  hone  or  dT  his  lidor.  Sc« 

Halt. 
Hoddipeak. 

Wliat  ye  braiD-sicli  fools,  ye  hoddy-ptaJu,  ye 
do(ldy-p(M8s.<— Latiiner  in  Nores. 

They  count  peace  to  be  the  cause  of  idleness, 
and  that  it  roalceth  men  hodipeka  and  cowards. 

— Christopherson,  1554.  Ibid. 

Du.  hoddebek,  hobbelbck,  stafnmflbek 
{bee  pour  ^«^^^^Dict  du  bas  Lang.),  a 
stammerer.  As  hobMen  is  to  stananer, 
as  well  as  to  jolt  or  jog,  and  the  senses  of 
broken  speech  and  broken  impulsive 
movement  are  commonly  uniteo,  it  is 
only  in  accordance  with  the  general 
analogy  that  the  clement  hod,  which  has 
just  been  seen  in  the  sense  of  jogy  should 
signify  stammer  in  tiie  coropoima  knUt 
bik. 

*  HodmKMlge.— Hotchpok  Hodge- 
podge otMekffiek  has  the  aiipeaianee 

of  a  native  term  significant  of  a  mash,  the 

materials  of  which  have  lost  their  original 

form  in  the  pasty  consistency  of  the  mass. 

He  thnisteth  tbem  la  together.  BMUoffefteB 
an  keckt-pocht.  all  ooatnurye  to  the  waoiesoeea 

doctzyne  of  Saynt  Paale. — Bale  in  R. 

In  tiiese  rhyming  forms  we  should  kwk 

for  the  root  of  the  expressiOB  to  die 

second  clement.  We  find  accordingly  E. 
dval.  pudge,  podge^aiyMidudXt ;  G.peUscMtn^ 
pantschtn.  Swab.  JvUMlm,  Hesse  bAtwrkm^ 
to  dabble  in  the  wet,  to  splash,  to  tramp 
in  mud  and  melting  snow  ;  baisch-wetUr^ 
or  kiUsdtt^baudky  Hoshy  weather  of  lain 
and  melting  snow  ;  c.  putsch,  puddle, 
mud  ;  patitschy  a  mixture  of  liquors,  a 
mash  ;  Banff,  potchy  a  puddle,  a  disor- 
dered condition  of  affairs ;  to  Pctck,  to 
trample  into  mud,  to  walk  through  water 
or  mud  in  a  dirty  manner,  to  work  in  a 
liquid  or  seafdllqnid  in  a  diity  marniw. 
The  reduplicative  hotchpotch  conveys 
the  idea  of  continued  Potchingy  of  a 
thorough potck.  Bav.  kttxko pttuk,  have 
boiled  with  sw^ax  to  a  pap. 

The  reduplicative  form  of  the  word  is 
lost  in  Fr.  hocheJ>ot,  a  galliroaufrey,  a 
confused  mass  of  many  thii^  jumMed 
together. — Cot.  Here  then,  as  in  Du. 
iuUsepot^  a  hahcot  or  stew  of  chopped 
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meat  and  vegetables,  the  word  seems  to 
be  borrowed,  and  from  Fr.  again  to  have 
cone  back  to  us  in  the  shape  of  hotc^i, 

Hotchipottt\  tripotai^c  ;  hotch^Mt  of 
Qiany  mcatcs,  haricot. — Falsgr. 

Ye  ban  ca^l  alle  hir  wordes  in  an  kotchepot. 

Chaucer. 

In  legal  phrase  a  child  is  said  to  bring 
bis  special  property  into  hotchpot  when 
he  niMt  it  up  with  die  cooiBum  inherit* 
ance  and  takes  share  and  share  with  the 

other  children. 

Hoe.  Fr.  hcui,  hoe,  or,  as  it  was  spelt 
by  Evelyn,  hough.  Fr.  hou^r,  to  dig  up, 
break  up  ground  with  a  hoc.  Du.  hou- 
wer,  a  pick  or  hoe,  from  houw^m,  to  hew, 
to  back. 

Bog-.  Bret,  hoc'hy  hou^k^  swine,  from 
houc'ha,  to  grunt.  So  Lap.  suorkest/,  to 
grunt  i  snorke^  a  pig ;  Fin.  uaskia^  to 
make  a  noise  like  pigs  in  eating  (o. 
schmatzeti)  ;  ttaski\  a  call  for  pigs,  a  pig. 
'  In  driving  or  any  way  persuading  this 
obstinate  race,  we  have  no  other  impera- 
tive than  ktot^  hooey  in  a  deep  nasal,  eut- 
tural  tone  appropriately  compounded  of 
a  groan  ana  a  grunt.' — Moor,  Suffolk 
Words,  in  siis.  sus.  It  is  vemaikable 
^t  these  latter  syllables  are  used  in  call- 
ing pigs  to  their  swill,  agreeing  with  Lat. 
suSf  while  the  old  cry,  mentioned  by 
Latimer,  of ^ypur,  puts  «s  in  mind  oiT 
forcus ;  ON.  purka^  a  sow. 

Hog.  —  HoggeL  HoggreL — Hog- 
get.— ^Hoggaster.  A  young  sheep  of 
the  second  year.  Devonshire,  Hog-colt^ 
a  yearling  colt.  Du.  hokkc-lini^,  a  heifer, 
beast  of  one  year  okL  From  being  fed  in 
tile  M  or  pen.  HmA-kok,  a  dog  ken- 
nel ;  schaapm-hok^  a  sheep  cote. 

Hoggins.  Sand  siftetl  from  the  gravel 
to  be  laid  on  roads.  From  the  joggmg 
motion  of  the  sieve.  OM.A|f3{tt^tioniove^ 
to  jog. 

Hogshead.  A  measure  for  liquids. 
Dn.  4mh(wdy  oghshood^  Sw. 

HellleTi.  A  rampant,  ill-bred,  clown- 
ish wench. — B.  But  it  was  not  confined 
to  the  female  sex.  Another  form  of 
Anrtlifls,  Dtt.  htydm,  homo  agrestis  et 
incultus ;  h^ydentdi^  agrsstis^  incahos, 
paganus. — Kil. 

To  Hoise.  —  Hoist  Fr.  Asemt,  Sw. 
hissa^  Dan.  hdse^  to  hoist,  distinct  from 
Fr.  hausser^  It.  ahare,  E.  hakt  or  hamu, 
to  raise,  froin  Lat,  tU/u^ 

The  ongm  of  JfcftMrr  may  he  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  heavy  breath  accoaqpany- 
mg  a  violent  tug  at  a  rope.  Lang,  isso  / 
cry  of  men  pushing  or  pulling  at  a  heavy 

hnd.  Anmmkii  imi  AHatanceJ 


Pull  I — Diet.  Castr.  But  as  the  cry  is 
used  for  the  purpose  of  animatmg  each 
otifer  to  the  work,  it  may  be  one  of  the 
numerous  derivatives  from  the  figure  of 
setting  on  a  dog.  Bret,  issa^  or  hissa^  to 
set  on,  to  push,  and,  in  nautical  language, 
to  hoist. — Diet  Lang 

Hold.— HuU.  The  hold  of  a  ship,  the 
hollow  part,  from  Du.  halu^  abstract 
hoi,  holl  low,  as  imih  of  tfwom  Hti  hoi^ 
de  holte  vanU  schiPy  the  hollow  space,  the 
whole  curvature  of  the  ship. — P6rc  Marin. 
Accident  has  in  E.  appropriated  hoid  to 
the  inside,  hull  to  the  outside  aspect  of 
the  body.  Sc.  Aow,  hoUow,  the  hold  of  a 
ship. 

The  hate  fyre  cossumet  Cut  the  kow, 

Oner  all  toe  sdiip  diioendis  the  porallus  low; 

D.  V. 

To  Hold.  AS.  htaidoM,  Sw.  hdlla,  to 
keep,  observe,  hold.  ON.  kalla,  guard, 
custody,  support,  opinion.  Du.  Mudem, 
G .  halten,  to  keq)^  preserve^  observe.  See 

Behold. 

Hole.— HoUov.    Do.  hot,  a  hM^ 

hollow ;  h  '6h!e^  Du.  holy  a  cave,  den,  hole  ; 
holU  stemincy  a  hollow  voic^  vox  fusca, 
non  clara  — KiL 

From  the  dull  sound  of  hollow  tilings. 
Fin.  holla/(i,  /lolisia,  cavum  sonum  edo, 
to  give  a  hollow  sound  ;  west  holaa,^Q\iai 
com  sono  et  copioee  flnit ;  wdhi  houut, 
the  crowd  murmurs,  //ollaslaa,  to  mur- 
mur ;  Aollo/laa,  to  speak  confusedly ; 
holiua,  a  hollow  sound,  confused  mur* 
mur,  noise  of  waves  or  of  peofde  tafldngi 
ho/o,  an>  tlnag  hollow ;  hoi^^tm,  a  hu> 
low  tree. 

Bdliday.   See  Holy. 

Holly.  AS.  holegUy  OE.  hollen^lt, cilym* 

Hollyhock.  Rose  d'outrcmer,  the 
garden  mallows,  called  hocks  and  holly^ 
hocks. — Cot  w.  hocysy  as.  hoe^  mallows. 
The  hollyhock  was  doubtless  so  called 
from  being  brought  from  the  Holy  Land* 
where  it  is  indigenous. 

He  leaix>(l  acroH  tile  dnr  bed  of  the  whiter 
torrent,  and  soon  retumecf  in  triumph  with  a 
lai^c  brieht  trophy  of  pink  koUykocks. — Domestki 
Life  in  ftlestine,  yt^ 

Holm.    An  island  ;  a  bill  or  fenny 

S round  encompassed  Avith  brooks — B.  ; 
eposit  of  soil  at  the  confluence  of  rivers. 
— HaL  N.  holm,  a  small  idand  ;  a  spot 
distinguished  from  the  surrounding  land, 
bit  of  grass  among  com  ;  separate  bit  of 
pasture.  !>»  A^/st,  a  meant,  sand-btfid^ 
river  island.  AS.  holnty  water,  sea  ;  holm^ 
(Frn,  an  ocean-house,  ship.  Hoi  mas  deride 
1  Waldend  ure^  Our  Lord  divided  the 
I  wattes. 
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Holocaust.  Gr.  oK&cavoTov ;  oXoc,  the 
whole,  and  cs/m,  to  bum  (in  sacrifice). 

aoiOgraph.  Gr.  ikoypafi^^  to  wUtt 
all  in  one  hand  ;  oXof,  entire,  whole. 

Bdlstw.  Now  contined  to  a  case  for 
pistols.  Du.  Aolx/tTj  a  case  for  pistols, 
soldier's  knapsack,  as.  hcolstery  a  den, 
cave,  hiding-placei  from  htlan^  to  cover, 
as  ON.  bhrnstr^  a  flower,  from  Jitofii^  to 
tloom.  He  setle  theostraktthilMrsyQmiXX 
tenebras  latibuUim  suvim* 

I  wol  hcrboroM  c  me 

There  I  h<^  to  hulsiertd  be, 

And  certainly  sickerest  hydiii^ 

Is  under  humblest  clothing. — R.  R.  6145. 

Holy.  ON.  htilazr;  G.  heilig^  Du. 
hiylig.   From  &  Mt^  Do.  A^ri;  benlth. 

Sec  iiail. 

•  Holiday^  Du.  Juyligh-dngh^  a  day  to 
be  kept  sacred,  rnipMluted  by  woilt. 

Homage.  The  acknowledgment  of 
the  tenant  under  the  feudal  law  that  he 
was  his  Lord's  hum,  in  the  temis, '  Deve- 
nio  vester  homo*  Thence  applied  to  any 
tribute  of  respect  to  a  superior. 

Home.   See  Hamlet.  i 

€ado,  to  slay. 

Homily.  Gr.  ^iXia,  the  act  of  inter- 
course with  one,  conversation,  discourse ; 

from  (i/u^'c-  in  i-sembly. 

Homo-.  HomoBO-.  Gr.  6fi^,  common, 
joint,  agreed ;  o/imo^,  like,  rcscnibhn^'. 
Homogtfuous,  HomolopoHs^  &c. 

Bone.  A  fine  kind  of  \vhct<;tonc,  N. 
Mn^  /uin-bryniy  Sw.  dial,  hjo/i,  a  hone. 
W.  MOgi,  to  incite,  set  on,  to  sharpen  ; 
Ao^aUHf  hogfaeHy  a  whetston e.  Fin// ioa^ 
Muma,  to  sharpen ;  JUuma,  to  be  nibbed, 
worn,  polished. 

honour,  respect. 

Honey.    Du.  G.  honig^  ON.  hunang. 
BoBOur.'-HoBOitrmo.  Lat.  hSnor^ 

honnrabilis. 

Hood.  A  covering  for  the  head.  Pl.D. 
tutdm,  JiMMf  O.  kifSUHf  to  keep,  guard  ; 
Pl.D.  /io(/f,  G.  Au/A,  guard,  keeping  ; 
Pl.D.  Aoo(f,  G.  Anf,  a  covering  for  the 
upper  part  of  a  thing,  a  hat.  Finger-hut, 
a  thimble  ;  licAt-Auty  an  extinguisher, 
P1.D.  hodjt-n,  hbtjen,  a  hood.  Du.  hoeden, 
to  keep,  cover,  protect ;  hoed^  hat,  hood. 

-IumkL  on.  ktMTy  manner,  custom ; 
hdtta,  to  use,  to  he  wont.  Bav.  hail,  the 
condition  of  a  thing  ;  von  jUnger  Aait 
auA  from  youth  or  youth-head  up.  1^- 
ihgtr  haiiy  umnarricd  state,  ohg.  Aeit, 
person,  manner.  Alio  thrio  hciti,  all 
three  persons.  /A  nUuineru  hdii^  in  no 
viae.  iks.  Jlo^  penoot  aei^  babi^  italc^ 


orders.  Thu  m  besaawast  nanes  mannet 
Aady  regardest  no  flMn's  person  or  condi* 

tion.  If  ad  oferhogedon  halgan  li/es^  de- 
spised a  state  of  holy  life.  —  Cadmon, 
Jii(l,in  Jiali^uni  hadum,  out  of  holy  orders^ 

Hoof.    Du,  hoefy  Dan.  Aov. 

Hook.  Du.  hoeck,  Aofck,  Pl.D.  hahe, 
Pol.  and  Boh.  hak^  a  hook.  Related  to 
Gr.  4y»©c»  <iy«^Xoc,  oytvpa,  ayctiv,  bend, 
hook,  o/coc,  bend,  hook,  and  Lat.  aospw^ 
crooked,  afiguius,  a  hook,  comer. 

Hoop.  Du.  hoep,  hoepel,  ring,  hoopb 
HoiptHhtn^  a  bunch  of  flowers.  Haop^  a 
heap,  crowd,  globe.  Swiss  /;///,  huuppy 
convex ;  Au^^  a  knob  ;  Fr.  houpe^  a  tulu 

To Btoopt.'-Wliioop.  Yt.kouper^S'wm 
hopcn,  hupcii,  huuppen,  to  call  out  ;  Bret. 
hopa,  to  call  to  a  distance.  AS.  wop,  out- 
cry, lamentation  ;  Fris.  wop^  cry,  ivopa^ 
to  call ;  Goth,  w^jmi,  to  crow  as  a  cock; 
on.  op,  clamour,  cry.    Gr.  oi^,  ojr(Jc,  voice. 

To  Hoot.  To  cry  like  an  owl ;  to 
make  a  cry  of  derinon  or  contempt  Fin. 
hutaa,  to  shout,  to  call  ;  huuto,  clamour, 
vociferation.  N.  hut^  cry  to  silence  a  dog. 
w.  hmt  off  with  it,  away  I  hiwti^^  to  bisa 
out.  Gael,  ut!  uti  interjection  of  disap- 
probation or  dislike.  N.  hussa,  to  frighten 
or  drive  out  with  noise  and  outcry-.  Bav. 
Auss  /  kt$u  /  cry  to  set  on  a  dog,  also  to 
drive  away  dogs,  pigs,  or  birds  ;  Swiss 
huss  /  cry  of  setting  on  a  dog  or  hissing 
a  man  ;  MUSMse/  out  I  offwidiyon!  pro- 
perly to  dogs,  then  to  men. 

To  Hop.  G.  hiipfen,  N.  hoppa,  Du. 
hopptn,  hoppeUn^  Aup/fflen,  hoboat. — KiL 
From  the  ^fure  of  broken  speech,  or 
speech  by  a  succession  of  distinct  efforts, 
we  express  the  idea  of  motion  by  a 
succMsion  of  nmscnbur  eflbrts,  or  of 
hopping,  as  distinguished  from  equable 
motion.  Sc.  hobble ^  Aabbtr^  Swed. 
happia^  to  stammer,  stutter  ;  B.  kckUe^  to 
limp;  Bav.  hoppeUn,  hof>pem^  At^pem^t^ 
jog  up  and  down.  Hero,  as  in  so  many 
other  cases,  the  frequentative  is  the  od- 
ginal  team  of  tihe  word,  fitun  whence  we 
arrive  at  the  apparent  radical  hop,  ex- 
pressing a  single  muscular  effort.  *  It  is 
usual  to  ay  to  a  stumbhng  num  or  beast 
Hop!  Hop!' — Kuttner.  It  is  also  used 
to  represent  the  successive  beats  of  con- 
tinued action. 

Hurre  I  Hum  t  Hep  t  Hep !  . 

Ging  s  fort  in  saustndem  galopp  ! 

Hop.  G.  Aopfmy  Du.  Aop^n^  Fr.  Aoh- 
blon,  OFlem.  Mmmui:  ON.  mnmally  hops. 

Hope.  G.  hoffai,  Du.  hopen.  In  (u:. 
the  word  was  used  m  the  sense  of  simple 
expecution  without  reference  to  any  plca« 
sore  to  be  derived  frooi  the  event*  So 
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OC.  hoffen.  Das  thier  hoffiy  verkaj^,  i.  e. 
stands  waiting. — Schwenck. 

To  Hopple.    See  Hamper. 

Hordfl^  A  Tuildsh  wocd  s^piifying 
tribe. 

Bbriaon.  Gr.  boond  or  limit, 
from  Spof,  a  boundary. 

Horn.  Goth,  haum,  Lat  anrmUf  Bret 
amk,  Gr.  cifMc,  Heh.  Jtmt, 

Bonxet.  c.  homittt  From  the  buzz- 
mg  noise,  w.  chivy mUy  to  hum,  whizz, 
snore  ;  chwyrnores^  a  hornet.  Du.  horn- 
Silf  k^rxelf  hornet,  gadfly ;  harstUn^  to 
gad,  to  buzz  ;  hor^  a  plaything,  consisting 
of  a  toothed  disk  that  is  uvaide  to  spin 
with  a  homming  noise. 

Horrid. — Horrible.  Lat  JmtiOy  to 
shudder.    Dan.  dial,  hurre^  to  shiver. 

Horse,  on.  hross^  G.  ross^  horse  ;  N. 
kan^  a  mare.  Sanscr.  kreshy  to  nei^li. 
Horst-rmiish,  Pl.D.  mnr-reddik,  from  the 
ancient  mar,  a  horse,  from  some  notion 
of  the  plant  beiiig  wholesome  for  horses. 

Hoi'M  OOmiar.  Also  written  horse- 
scourser^  a  horse-dealer,  from  OYx.  coura- 
ticr^  courai:ier^  a  broker.  As  one  of  these 
Ibrais  was  contracted  in  modem  Fr*  into 
courtier^  the  other  passed  in  E.  into 
courser.  Couratier^  mediateur ;  — €U 
tktvtwx,  maquignon,  courtier,  marchand. 
RoqoeC  Maqutgnott,  a  hucster,  broker, 
horse-courser. — Cot  Courser  of  horses ; 
courtier  de  chevaux. — Palsgr. 

From  the  Fr.  noun  we  had  formerly  to 
iourse,  to  deal  as  a  broker. 

This  catel  gat  he  mit  okering  (omijr)* 
And  led  all  his  Uf  in  eorsing, 

Msuksl  HomlUes  of  14th  oentuiy. 

The  WOSd  was  then  corrupted  to  scourse^ 
or  scosSy  explained,  to  change — B.  ;  to 
diange,  truck,  barter.  Horse-scourser^ 
maquignon^ — Sherwood.  For  tiie  origin 
of  Kr.  coin  ftf'r,  sec  Broker. 

Horticulture.  Lat  /^r/«x,  a  garden, 
and  »tOy  cuUum^  to  till,  dress. 

BoM.  A  stocking,  covering  ibr  the 
legs.  Yx.  hvuse^hoHseau ;  It.  uosa,  Bret. 
h€Hu^  euZf  O.  k»UHt  ON.  hosa.  Du.  hou, 
boots,  leathern  casings.  If  a  corerfng 
for  the  leg  be  the  original  meaning  of  the 
word,  it  would  find  a  satisfactor>'  explana- 
tion in  GacL  cas^  cos,  the  foot  or  leg  ; 
eois-eideadh  (literally  leg-clothing),  shoes 
and  stockings.  The  Gael,  initial  c  often 
corresponds  to  E.  A,  as  cuip,  a  whip; 
tmiUamty  hoOin  or  holly.  But  it  is  more 
likely  that  the  original  meaning  is  the 
sheath,  husk,  pod  of  pulse,  grain,  &c. 
fiav.  houHf  pod,  husk ;  Dan.  hase^  the 
beud  or  hnsk  of  mits.   '  FoOiooli,  the 
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hull,  husk,  hase^  peel  or  thin  skin  that  en- 
doseth  any  wheat  or  rye  when  it  is  green.' 
— FL  Dan.  diaL  kaasy  haser,  the  beard 
of  corn  ;  fas,  Sw.yw^rr,  the  beard  of  nuts; 
OHG.yf.ra,  ptisana,  sihqua.  w.  lios^  hosau, 
hose,  stocking  \  ^  yn  ei  h§Mm^  oora  in 
its  cover,  before  tne  ears  burst  out. 

Hospice. — HospitaL  Lat.  hospitium^ 
a  lodging  for  strangers  ;  hospitalism  con- 
nected with  guests,  from  hospes^  -pitis^ 
landlord,  entertainer,  host,  and  conversely 
tlie  person  entertained,  guest  Russ. 
Gospody,  the  Lotd  God  ;  gospodin^  the 
master  of  the  house,  lord,  gentleman  ; 
Boh.  hosbody  lord ;  kospodar,  host,  master 
of  the  Bons^  hmdlotd  ;  hospoda^  inn, 
hospice. 

Host.  I.  Fr.  hostie,  the  consecrated 
wafer  in  the  sacrament  ;  Lat.  hostia^  a 
sacrificial  victim. 

2.  A  landlord.  It  ospite,  Fr.  hospte^ 
hosUy  Mte  from  Lat  hospes^  hospit\  See 
Hospice^ 

3.  An  army.  In  the  troubled  times 
following  the  breaking  up  of  the  Roman 
Empire  the  first  duty  of  the  subject  was 
to  follow  his  lord  into  the  field  when  re- 
quired. The  summons  to  the  perform- 
ance of  this  duty  was  expressed  by  the 
terms  datming  im  ktntm,  to  order  out 
against  the  enemy,  or  to  order  out  on 
imiitary  service.  '  ^uicunque  libor  bcnno 
im  kosUm  kumitmt  fiurit  et  venire  con- 
tcmpserit  plenum  heribannumcomponat,* 
i.  e.  as  it  is  explained,  let  him  pay  a  fine 
of  sixty  shillings. — Edict  of  Charlemagne 
in  Muratori,  Diss.  26.  The  term  Mstis 
then,  which  primarily  signified  the  enemy 
£^ainst  whom  the  oqiedition  was  to  b^ 
made,  was  compendiously  used  for  the 
military  service  itself,  and  is  frequently 
taken  as  synonymous  with  hosiiiis  ex- 
pedition or  exercitalis  expeititiOf\)tmg  then 
used  as  a  feminine  noun.  A  supplicatioii 
is  addressed  to  Charlemagne,  *ne  epis- 
copi  deinceps  sicut  hactenus  vexentui 
hostUms*  (I  e.  with  demands  of  military 
service), '  sed  quando  nos  in  hostitu  pcr- 
gimus '  (which  may  be  translated  cither, 
when  we  march  against  die  enemy,  or 
when  we  proceed  on  military  duly  or  join 
the  ranks),  *ipsi  propriis  resideant  in 
parochiis.*    The  same  immunity  is  ex- 

Kressed  in  a  charter  of  a.  i>.  965,  '  nec  ab 
ominibus  ipsius  ccrlesiie  Jiostilis  ex- 
peditio  reouiratur.'  In  a  law  of  Lothaire 
a  oertun  nne  is  imposed  on  those  who, 
having  the  means,  neglect  *  hostem  bene 
facere,'  while  those  are  excused  who 
'  propter  paupertatem  neque  per  se  kos^ 
Urn  Uam,  name  w^pMnam  pnestase 
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possunL'  It  bandirt  hosU,  to  proclaim 

Tke  a|Mression  would  easily  pass  from 
militarv'  service  to  the  army  on  duty,  and 
thence  to  any  numerous  assemblage. 

Hostag*.  Mo  doabt  Vossius'  dtrivft- 
tion  is  correct,  from  obses^obsiiT^SL  surety, 
pledge,  hostase :  obsidatusj  hostage-ship, 
whence  ^MdumnUj  Mkmcus^  at  shown 
by  It  stafico,  stadiio,  hostage.  Mid.Lat. 
Obstagia^  ein  Icystunge,  birgschafft ;  ob- 
stagium^  eisselunge,  giselschaflft ;  eifsta- 
giusy  vel  obsesy  gissel  (G.^^uM^ahoeiage), 
^yn  frides  pfant. — Dief.  Sup. 
^  Hoetel.— Hotel.  Fr.  kcsUl,  hbUL  a 
lodging,  hm,  hooee,  wildcnceii  H0tutT^ 
properly  the  keeper  of  an  inn,  but  now 
applied  to  the  servant  at  an  inn  who 
looks  after  the  hones.  From  Lat.  Aar* 
•^bW,  guest,  hospiUum^  hospitacuUtm^  a 
lodging-hou^e,  inn.  place  where  strani^ers 
are  entertained,  in  Mid.Lat.  hospUaU 
was  used  in  the  same  sense,  whence  Aar> 
pital^  hosUly  hotel.    See  Hospice. 

Hostile.  Lat  hostiUsj  hosiis,  an 
enemy,  foe. 

Hot.   See  Heat. 

Hottentot.  Schoutcn,  who  visited  the 
Cape  in  1653,  a  year  after  the  settlement 
of  that  coUMiy  Of  the  Dutch,  says  that 
*the  natives  were  called  by  us  and  other 
Europeans  HoUtnioUfhy  reason  of  their 
dodnng  speech.'  'Some  words,'  says 
Dapper,  '  they  cannot  utter  except  with 
great  trouble,  and  seem  to  draw  them  up 
from  the  bottom  of  the  throat  like  a  tur- 
key-eodt  Wherefore  our  coantiymen 
in  respect  of  this  defect  and  extraordi- 
nary stammering  in  language  have  given 
ttem  the  name  of  Hottentots,  as  that 
word  is  ordinarily  used  in  this  sensetsa 
term  of  derision  to  one  who  stutters  and 
stammers  in  the  nse  of  his  words.'  This 
pawage  nay  perhaps  only  show  the  very 
early  period  at  which  the  term  Hottentot 
was  applied  bv  the  Dutch  to  a  man  of 
miooirth  speen.  vn  bomme  d'Un  lansage 
extremement  oMcnr  on  desagrialub^ 
Haima. 

In  an  discourse  they  cluck  like  a  broody  hen, 
leeming  to  cackle  at  every  other  word,  so  that 
Ihtir  mouths  an  almost  like  aiattltoradanMr. 
SBMi  hliia  and  making  a  groat  aobe  with  dwfa- 
longnBa.— Dqiper's  AMoakf  Qilhjr.  p.  595. 

It  was  this  clicking  or  stuttcrini;  which 
seems  to  have  been  represented  by  the 
•jdfaibfes  k0$-m<4tit  hdi  and  when  the 
name  in  question  was  given  to  the  natives 
whose  uncouth  speech  excited  so  much  j 
attention.  That  such  syllables  are  welll 
nd^pttd  to  wftf tfwl  the  f«T*y**  it  a|^l 
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parent  from  Ddhoe's  description  of  the 
dental  cHck  of  die  Gaffires,  in  which  *  the 
tip  of  the  tongue  is  drawn  in  a  piessiug 
or  sucking  manner  against  the  upper 
front  tccih  and  gums,  and  quickly  struck 
away,  so  as  to  make  a  sug^  noise  or 
smack.'   The  same  representative  forms 

Sve  nse  to  Yorksh.  ktUUr  (Whitby  GL), 
o.  kaUrtm  (Hexham,  1647),  taUrm 

1  Homhoflf),  G.  to! Io  n  (Ludwi^,  to  Staa»« 
tner,  stutter;  I'tg.  totaro^  nUlllllianim, 
See  Philolog.  I  raas.  1866. 

Hooffh.  See  Hock. 
Hound.  G.  huud,  Gr. 
dog.  Perhaps  from  his  howling  voice. 
OHO.  kumm,  gannife  vt  Yolpes. — ^Die£ 
Sup.  Esthon.  Aunt,  hundi\  a  wolf,  from 
hundama^  to  howL  Sc.  hmiu^  to  wfatna 
as  children. 

Boor.  Lat  ilMv. 

Houses  Goth.  Asr,  O.  Ansr,  Magjr. 

fuJiSy  Lat.  casa. 

HooseL  ON.  huHsl^  husly  the  sacra- 
ment, properly  the  sacrifice,  as  Fr.  hostU^ 
Lat  hostia^  the  host  or  consecrated  wafer, 
properly  the  victim  sacrificed.  Goth. 
rtuns/,  sacrifice,  buns/Jan^  to  ofier  sacri- 
fice ;  unbuHsli^f  unprofritii^bl^  irssiln, 

2  Tim.  iii.  3. 

•  Housingrs.  Fr.  fim/rrr,  a  short  man- 
tle ol  coarse  cloth  worn  in  ill  weather  by 
countrywomen  about  their  head  and 
shoulders ;  a  footcloth  for  a  horse,  a 
coverlet  for  a  bed  fin  which  sense  it  is 
mostly  used  in  spines  ibr  lepers)  .^•Cot. 
Ahorsecloth.  ul  Me-cloth,  cover  of  chairs^ 
of  carriages,  hammer-doth. — Spiers.  The 
/unuse  ofa  draught-horse  is  explained  by 
Hahna  as  a  sheep  or  goatskin  hung  to 
the  neckstrap  (collar?  .  The  original 
meaning  of  .the  word  seems  to  be  a  tuft 
or  hondi  of  fibtoos  matter,  a  or 
shaggy'  covering.  It  may  be  the  ori.;inal 
of  which  £.  hassock^  a  tuft  of  coarse  grass, 
is  the  dim.  Fr.  Arnxm,  rugged  with  hair) 
crws  houssHS^  Aide  lodes  or  tufts  of  hair; 
mouton  hou<:sit,  a  sheep  well  wool  led  ; 
hoHssure  tU  laitu,  a  fleece  or  great  lock 
of  wool;  housser,  to  sweep  or  dnst  witil 
a  besom  or  brush.  The  wonl  in 
is  o!ttc<\  in  Prov.  houssa. 

To  Hove.  Sc.  hove^  koiu,  hufet  httff, 
is  cxphdned  by  Jam.  to  swell,  to  hiirit,  to 

tarr)',  stay,  lodge,  remain.  The  proper 
meaning  of  the  word  is  to  huff  or  blow, 
and  thme^  on  the  one  hand,  to  puff  up  or 
swell,  and  on  the  other  to  take  bre.ith.  to 
rest,  repose.  '  Mr  J.  Hay  says  that  the 
whole  body  is  hov€d  and  swelled  Uke  a 
Ikai:' 
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'  erl  of  Gloooestre  myd  ys  ost  b/  side 
la  mvdlqfe  iMwrfk  dM  cadyae  vor  to  abjrde. 

R. 0. 8x8. 

To  pant  and  take  breath  is  a  natural 
fifjiire  from  which  to  express  the  idea  of 
resting  from  labour,  then  rc&un^,  ceasing, 
waiting.  So  N.  ^mtig,  m  taCBtte,  to  rest 
a  little  ;  ^ustj  a  short  rest. 

H«vol  A  shed  open  at  the  sides  sup* 
fyttod  on  posts.  It  is  osed  by  of 
Worcester  for  a  canopy  over  the  head  of  a 
statue,  according  to  Hal.,  in  which  sense 
it  would  exacUv  correspond  to  Mid.Lat. 
n^Mm  (tee  Caapel),  and  mav  be  ex- 
plained from  Du.  ^utf,  huive^  a  hood,  the 
tilt  of  a  waggon.  In  like  manner  E.  hut 
is  related  to  OG.  hoty  w.  hataK,  hotyn^  a 
OUp^  ft  IRmkI.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
word  may  be  related  with  OFr.  hpht\  a 
coop  or  hutch.  Fr.  Fland.  h&beite^  Champ. 
Me^  Mttity  huge,  hugett^^  a  cabin,  but. 
w.  hoglf  ^  hovel,  may  be  bor- 

rowcoT 

To  Hover.  Properly,  of  a  liawk,  to 
keep  itself  stationary  in  die  air  by  a  quiv- 
ering movement  of  the  wings.  Du.  hugg- 
Acrr/r,  huyveren^  kuyveren^  to  quiver, 
shiver.— Kil.  Bailey  has  to  hovcr^  to 
shiver  for  cold.  It  is  probably  from  the 
figure  of  shivering  that  the  word  is  used 
in  the  sense  of  standing  in  expectation. 
'The  Jandlofd  win  no lonser  covenant 
vith  him,  for  that  he  daily  looketh  after 
change,  and  hovereth  in  expectation  of 
new  worlds.' — Spenser  in  Todd.  Du. 
huiverigheidy  shivering ;  fig.  irreMdation, 
h  ^itnfion. — Bomhoff. 

How.  AS.  /iw,  hwa^  G.  ivUy  Du.  hoe^ 
Dan.  hvor.  It  seems  the  particle  which 
farms  an  element  of  the  relative  pronoun 
who,  what,  and  should  mea^  mode, farm, 
specihc  appearance. 

To  HowL  Lat  stMw;  Fr.  JmlUr^ 
kmrler^  g.  heulen,  Dv.  Am/um,  Gr.  ikoki- 
lnv,  to  cry  out. 

Howlet.    An  Owl. 

BQ7.  Du.  huy,  Fr.  h€u,  a  kind  of 
vessel  usediA  Brabaat  either  for  tracking 
or  sailing. 

Hubbub.   Outcry,  disturbance.  A  re- 
petition of  hoop  /  representing  a  cry. 
Huckle-baokwi.--iHiiokFMioulttorod. 

See  Hug. 

MatiEMmm,  Hug^hmu^JiMon^hug- 

goHy  the  hip,  hip-bone. 

•  Huckster.  —  To  Huck.  Du.  hoecker^ 
knckeTy  FLD. hahety  G.hdkery  Bav.  hugker^ 
kugkUty  hugkneTy  Swab,  huker^  hukUry 
a  petty  dealer,  higler,  huckster.  As  wc 
argued  that  to  higgle  was  from  hi^Ur^  so 
it  appears  that  to  suck  or  haggle  m  bar- 
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gaining  is  from  the  element  common  to 
the  foregoing  appellations  of  a  petty 

dealer.  /Aawlr  aa  -   '  ^"    "* 

bye  a 
Palsgr. 

The  name  may  probably  have  been 
applied  in  the  first  mstance  to  a  pedlar 
or  one  who  carried  his  pack  upon  his 
back.  G.  hocJken  {yX.D.inde hucke sitten)^ 
to  sit  in  a  eowering  attitude,  g.  hocken, 
aufhocken,  P1.D.  op  de  hucke  nemen  {up 
den  hukbak  nemen. — Brem.  VVtb.)  to  take 
one  on  his  back. — D.  M.  v.  248.  See 
Hug.  In  the  same  way,  (rom  the  paral- 
lel form  Swab,  hutschen,  to  shrug  or  sit 
cowering,  we  pass  to  Alsace  hutslen,  to 
carry  on  the  back,  Westcrwald  hiitschUr^ 
Nassa«  JMMk  one  who  carries  about 
meal  or  corn  for  sale  IB  aacka  190a  & 
horse. — Westerw.  Id. 

In  Mid.Lat.  httek$t§r  was  rendered 
auxionarius,  auxiatnXy  from  a  supposi- 
tion probably  that  the  verb  to  huck  was 
connected  with  Lat.  atigeOj  auctum^  to 
increase,  viz.  to  raise  the  price. 

Huddle.  The  radical  inu^pe  teemt  tO 
be  a  swarm  of  creatures  in  broken  move- 
ment, thence  a  con  fused  mass.  To  huddti 
is  thus  to  make  a  confused  mass;  U 
huddle  on  one's  clothes,  to  throw  them 
on  in  a  disorderly  heap  ;  to  huddU 
together^  to  press  together  in  a  crowd. 
Sc.  to  hod,  to  jog,  to  houdy  hoddle,  to 
wriggle,  waddle,  rock  ;  Banff,  to  hoiud, 
howdle,  to  move  up  and  down  with  a 
slight  motion  as  a  uling  Ikiating,  to  rode 
a  child  in  the  arms,  to  carr>'  aoout  in  a 
clumsy  manner  ;  Sc.  howder^  to  swarm. 
Menyics  o'  moths  an"  fl.ics  are  shook, 
.All'  in  tliefloortbey  hawdcr. 

Banff,  huthir,  to  walk  in  a  clumsy  hob- 
bling manner,  to  do  work  in  a  hasty  un- 
skilml  manner.  Swiss  kotinnu  to  shake; 
hikierleny  hotterlen,  to  waddle^  totter  ; 
hood xc hen,  to  crawl ;  hudeln,  to  flutter, 
wabble  ;  hudcin^  to  entangle.  Bav. 
kudtln^  kmdemy  to  do  in  a  hasty  and 
careless  manner.  Swab,  hiidlen,  huttlen, 
to  hurry  over,  do  in  an  imperfect  man- 
ner ;  G.  hudeln^  Du.  koetelen^  to  bungle. 

SCno.  I.  A8.  ksawy  hiWy  f<Mrm,  fashion, 
appearance,  colour  ;  hiivian,  to  fashion, 
shape,  transform,  pretend ;  hiwungt  crea- 
tion, pretence.  Often  explained  from 
heawany  to  cut,  as  the  cut  or  shape  of  a 
thing.  But  perhaps  heawan,  ywan,  to 
show,  is  a  more  likelv  origin,  making 
appearance  the  radical  meimiog  of  the 
word.    Bav.  hau  !  look. 

2.  Fr.  huery  to  hoot,  shout,  make  hue 
and  cry.    Bret,  hua^  huda^  to  cry  to 
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firi^fliteD  wolviet,  to  lioot  or  ay  in  de> 
listen ;  w.  hwa,  to  halloo,  to  loo,  to  hoot 
To  Huff.— Hoove.  To  pufT  or  blow, 
analogous  to  E.  wJuj^y  or  g.  /latu/wu,  tu 
breathe  or  blow,  from  a  representation  of 
the  sound. 

And  blowen  here  bdlewyi  fhmt  al  here  brajn 

brestes,  « 

M^f  /tf/Zseith  that  on.  ka//^i//seHh  thatothcr. 
^tire  on  the  Blacksmiths.  Rel.  Antiq.  1.840. 

To  kuffupy  to  puff  up,  swell  with  wind.  '  I  n 
many  birds  the  diaphn^m  may  be  easily 
huffed  up  with  air,' — Grew  in  Todd.  '  Ex- 
crescences, called  emphvscmau,  like  unto 
bladders  puffed  up  and  hoovtd  with  wind/ 
—Holland's  Pliny  in  R. 

Then,  as  an  angry  person  puffs  and 
blows,  a  hmffi  a  fit  of  passion ;  Uf  take 
huffy  to  take  offence ;  to  give  one  a  huff, 
to  speak  like  an  angry  man  to  one,  to 
give  him  a  rebuke.  '  Fort  joyeux  de  co 
que  le  conte  avait  ainsi  espittjfi  k  dit 
procureur,'  had  given  the  procuicur  a 
good  bu&— Motley  2.  20. 

To  buff  one  at  draughts  is  so  called  be- 
cause the  move  is  accompanied  by  blow- 
ing on  the  piece.  Dan.  h/nu-  en  brikie, 
to  blow  on  a  piece,  to  hutl  at  draughts  ; 
Pol.  ckttcki  I  huff  yo«;  Mm»W,  to 
blow. 

Hug.  The  utterance  induced  bv  the 
thndder  of  txAA  is  represented  in  differ- 
ent dialects  by  the  interjections  ugh/  u  I 
uk  !  huJ  schu  !  shuch  I — Grimm  3.  298  ; 
Wall,  chouki  interjection  expressive  of 
eold. — Remade  From  this  interjection  is 
formed  Du.  kugmirmt  fingutir&  to  shiver. 
— KiL 

From  the  same  somce  the  &  kuf^  ikg- 

nifics  the  bodily  attitude  produced  by  the 
sensation  of  cold  when  we  shrug  together 
into  a  heap  with  the  back  rounded  and 
the  arms  pressed  upon  the  breast.  '  I 
huggey  I  shrink  in  my  bed.  It  is  good 
sporte  to  see  this  little  bo\'  hugge  in  his 
bed  for  eold.*'— Palsgr.  Tne  rderence  to 
cold  is  afterwards  lost,  and  the  word  is 
applied  to  the  mere  pressure  of  anything 
between  the  arms  against  the  breast 

Parallel  forms  are  (}.  hocken,  Vu.hiuke, 
Sw.  hi/kn  sfg,  Da.  sidde paa  hug,\o  crouch, 
sit  cowering ;  Du.  nuckschouderen,  to 
shrug  the  shoulders,  explaining  E.  huck- 
shouidered,  crump-shouldered,  huckU- 
badudy  humo- backed. 

The  introauction  of  an  r  (always  nsefol 
in  the  expression  of  shivering)  gives  Fris. 
horcketiy  to  shrug  with  cold  —  Kil.  ;  E. 
hurchy  to  cuddle,  hurklcy  to  shrug  up 
the  back. — HaL  To  hurkUy  to  crouch, 
draw  the  bod/  together ;  hmrkMackU^ 


HUGGER-MUGGER 

as  B.  kudkMadUdy  cromp-baicloed. — ^JadL 

Du.  hurken,  as  well  as  hurken,  to  crouch 
— KiL;  ON.  (with  transposition  of  the  r), 
kruMa^  crouching,  shrugging ;  at  sitia  i 
eirne  krmkm,  as  ML  i9  ruek^  to  sqmt  on 

the  hams. 

On  the  same  principle  that  the  fore- 
going are  derivea  from  the  interjectional 
forms  ut^h  /  the  Bav.  huisi  h  !  intcrj, 
of  cold,  gives  rise  to  Swab.  hutschelHy 
hautschdnt  to  shiver  with  cold ;  hutsck, 
shivery,  and  kmUdUmf  K.  tttal.  U  MtUA, 
to  shrug. 

Huge.  The  effect  of  cold  and  fear  or 
horror  on  the  human  frame  being  nearly 

the  same,  the  interjection  uc^i  /  is  used 
as  an  exclamation  as  well  of  cold  as  ot 
horror  and  disgust  Hence  ug'  (the  foot 
of  ugfyy  ugsomey  &c.),  in  the  sense  of 
shudder,  feel  horror  at  ;  on.  ucgn,  to  fear; 
Sc.  to  ugy  OE.  to  houge,  to  feci  horror  at  j 
Bret  k^gey  aversion,  disgust  See  Ugly» 
The  meanin<j:  of  Aat^  thoi  is,aogreat  as 

to  cause  terror. 

The  knight  himself  eren  tnifliilBd  at  his  tall. 
So  Aitfv  aad  bonfUe  a  ma»  it  •eoned.'P.  Q. 

I  n  the  same  way  Bohem.  kruMO^  hor> 
ror,  shudder,  also  ft  great  number,  n  fear- 
ful number. 

*  Hugger-mugger.— Hodarmodai'.—* 
Hudgemudge.  Adverbiil  expressions 
applied  to  what  is  done  inn  coiKealed  oc 
clandestine  manner. 

And  yet  I  pray  thee  leve  brother 
Rede  thys  oftc.  and  so  lete  odMr. 
Huyde  it  not  in  iU>dyMoi*, 

ICjrB.  ImCr.  FuWiPiisst*  |^  fiB> 

The  ndieal  image,  as  in  the  case  of 

l  UibBif  is  a  whispering  tov;ethrr.  P>  mff. 
hudgemudgey  a  side  talk  in  a  low  tone,  a 
suppressed  talking:  'The  two  began  tO 
hudgemudge  wi'  ane  anither  in  a  coana.' 
To  hudi^e.  to  rumour,  to  speak  in  secret. 

G.  muckeny  to  mutter,  Swiss  muckelHy 
muggelHy  to  mwmur,  to  speak  secretly 
of  a  thing ;  gemuggel,  murmur,  rumour,  o. 
muck  represents  a  suppressed  utterance, 
the  least  sound  a  person  makes  when  endea- 
vouring  to  keep  still,  and  thence  muckefty 
to  suppress  an  utterance,  to  keep  still.  N. 
1  secrecy;  fnugge,  to  do  anything 

in  secret  Sw.  le  i  mjugg,  to  laugh  in 
one's  sleeve.  A  similar  train  of  thought 
may  be  observed  in  Lat  tnuiire^ 
mustmr$y  mmsHtan  (to  say  m»#),  to 
mutter,  say  anything  in  a  low  voice,  to 
be  silent,  to  make  no  noise,  to  keep  a 
thing  secret ;  Fr.  mussety  mucery  to  hide, 
conceal,  keq» dose,  lurk  inaoomcr — Cot. 
— >'  Cil  qne  wmut  lea  furmens :  qui  ab- 
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scondit  frumenta.* — Provcrbcs  ii.  36. 
*  Don  muscee  csteint  ire  :  munus  abscon- 
dtttim  exttnguit  iras.'— lb.  3i.  14.  Banff. 
kushmush^  a  secret  talkinjj,  a  rumour. 

In  modern  use  hugger-mugger  is  rather 
applied  to  what  is  done  in  a  muddling 
or  mean  and  diaoideily  manner  than  to 
what  is  done  in  secret,  a  sense  which 
may  be  illustrated  by  Banff.  huschUr 
mmsdUgf  a  ttate  of  great  oonfosion,  very 
often  employed  to  indicate  the  confusion 
that  may  arise  in  money  matters,  or  when 
anything  is  done  in  which  many  people 
are  ooBcerned,  a  muddle.  HutekU^  the 
noise  made  by  any  material  (generally 
soft)  tfarown  down  or  falling  of  itselil 
In  a  kmstkUj  in  a  confused  mass.  '  The 
aul'  fehl  dyke  cam  doon  ///  a  huschle  aboot 
ther  lugs.'  Here  huschle  or  huschle- 
wmsckle  represents  a  confused  sound,  as 
q£  a  number  of  people  or  of  things  fall- 
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Tng^enot.  Swiss  Rom.  eins^ienot, 
higuenOf  protcstant  (Bridcl  in  v.  isassi)^ 
seem  to  support  the  most  plausible  of 
the  many  derivations  offered^  60m  G. 
sidnMOSseHf  confederates. 
*  Hulk.   Formerly  a  large  merchant 

ship. 

Having  collected  together  about  fourscore 
MmJMu  (lULvibusoDenuiia). — Gelding.  Csesarin  R. 

Two  AmUes  wherein  oeitain  goods  appertain- 
ing to  EnglishniL-n  wt  re  talBea  tf  FnuBaauu^ 

Cardinal  Wobcy  in  K. 

It.  olca,  orca^  a  great  ship  or  hulk.  Fr. 
kamrfuiy  antique,  a  hoik  or  Ira^  flie-boat 

—  Cot.    The  original  meanmg  of  the 

word  is  probably  shown  in  OE.  horrock, 
the  hold,  or  place  where  the  cargo  was 
acoreik 

O  boy  that  fled  to  one  of  the  Flemyril  liii|ipb 

and  hid  him  in  the  horrok. — Capgrave,  234. 

The  hold  may  have  been  so  called  from 
HE.  kurrack.  a  heap  or  quantity,  from  the 
heap  of  sacks  which  formed  the  cargo, 
and  was  in  ON.  called  Md^  bulk.  OM. 
hruga^  a  heap. 

(m  the  other  band  the  kcrroek  or  boM 
may  have  been  viewed  as  the  place  where 
the  water  collects,  Lat.  orca,  urreux, 
Lang.  dourCf  dourco.  a  jar ;  Flem.  durk^ 
Mrit,  the  bilge  of  a  snip.  N.  itf/Jd,  a  pail, 
tub. 

Vo  Boll.  I.  To  float,  ride  to  and  fro 
on  the  water. — B.  Fr.  A^v/er,  the  waves 
or  rolling  of  the  sea.  Du.  AoUe  or  Aoi- 
ffuutde  zee,  a  hollow  or  agitated  sea. 

2.  To  coax  or  fondle. 

^be  kuilid  him  and  moiUd  him  and  took  bim 


N.  hulhi,  sulla,  tralla,  to  lull,  quiet  by 
singing  in  a  monotonous  voice  ;  muliuy 
to  mutter,  speak  soft  and  unmeaningly. 

Hull.  I.  The  chaff  of  corn,  cod  of 
pease.— B.  c.  hiilU,  a  clothing,  veiL 
cloke.    See  To  Hill. 

2.  The  body  of  a  ship.    See  Hold. 

Hullabaloo.  —  Hurly-burly.  Words 
formed  to  represent  a  confused  noise, 
hence  signifying  uproar,  conlttsion.  As 
a  sing^ular  instance  of  nearly  identical 
words  devised  in  widely  different  coun- 
tries to  represent  the  same  image,  we 
may  cite  Tuiiooman  qua/nMlMfh^  clam* 
our,  row,  mob,  crowd.— F.  Ncwm.  Kara'^ 
balik  s.  s. — Hunting  Grounds  of  Old 
Worid.  lUyr.  Mala^uka,  uproar,  noise. 
Boh.  halabala^  heller-skelter ;  Sanscr. 
halahald,  shout,  tumult,  noise. — Benfey. 

To  Hum. — Humble-bee.  G.  hum' 
mfHy  summen,  Da  kommflen^  Lat  bcm^ 
bire^  bonibitare^  all  from  direct  imitation^ 
to  hum  or  buzz  as  a  bee.  G.  hummel,  a 
drone,  humble-bee ;  Lat.  bombus^  Gr. 
/Mfi^oc,  a  humming ;  f^flfHOmt^  a  humble- 
bee,  bumble-bee. 

To  Hum.  To  delude.  To  hum  and 
haw  is  to  stammer  and  be  at  a  loss  what 
to  say.  Hence  to  hum  one  in  a  fiuBtitive 
sense  is  to  cause  him  to  hum  and  haw, 
to  perplex  him.  ON.  hvu$Hs,  repressse 
vocts  sibilus,  astonishment ;  at  ktmptsa, 
to  confound.  Jfann  hvumsadiM  vmT,  he 
was  so  confounded  he  could  hardly  stam- 
mer out  a  word.  On  the  other  hand  con- 
sider Ptg.  MmmHr,  to  bum,  wmiOar,  to 
jeer  or  jest. 

Human.  —  Humane.  Fr.  humaiii^ 
Lat  humanus,  belonging  or  appropriate 
to  a  man,  from  homo. 

Humble.— Humility.  Lat.  kmmiiU^ 
low,  from  humuSf  the  ground. 

Humbug.  A  modem  term.  Periiapt 
for  humbuZy  from  a  union  of  hum  and 
buzz^  which  seem  to  be  taken  as  sigl^T* 
ing  sound  without  sense. 

Sir,  against  one  o'clocJc  prepare  yourself. 
Till  \vh«!n  you  must  be  fosting  ;  only  tahs 
Three  drops  of  vincigwr  in  at  your  noie^ 
Two  at  your  moatb.  sod  one  at  eMier  ear, 

To  sharpen  your  five  senses,  and  cn.'  hum 
Thricc,  aiid  then  buz  as  often. — Alchemist. 

Preserved  or  resened  tis  all  one  to  us, 
Sing  you  Tt  Deum,  we  11  sing  Hum  and  But, 
Hcraclitus  Ridcns,  ii.  56,  ia  N.  9l 

Bum,  quoth  the  blue  fly, 

Hunu  moth  the  bea^ 
But  and  kmm  thegr  ciy. 

And  so  do  we. 
Cslch,  setby  DrAme  In  N.  *  Q.,Janei«,  1864 


Hwindmini  What  goes  on  in  a  bum* 
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jiiing  and  drumming  or  droning  way  ; 
monotonous,  commoii-place. 

bumid.— Humour.    Lit  Aumuius, 
moist,  Aumor,  mmsture, 

Htunp. — HvmmoA,  Du.  kamme^  a 
lump  of  something  eatable,  a  piece  of 
land  ;  hontpe,  a  hunch,  piece  cut  off 
sonicthini;  ;  hompe  broods^  a  hunch  of 
bread.  6S\v.  hapy  hump^  a  piece  of  land. 
The  imine<liate  origin  seems  the  notion 
of  a  projection,  a  modihcation  of  form 
uriiich  may  cMier  be  regarded  as  traced 
out  by  a  jogging  motion,  or  as  giving  a 
jolt  to  those  who  p  iss  over  it.  Jt  must 
also  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  jolting 
movement  is  represented  by  the  figure  M 
a  rattling  sound  or  broken  utterance. 
1'hus  we  have  N.  glamra^  skrangla^  to 
nnnble,ratde ;  glamren^  j^oii^/m,  rough, 
uneven  ;  Du.  nobbelen,  to  stammer,  also 
to  jog,  jolt,  rock;  hobbeli^y  rough,  un- 
even ;  E.  hobbUy  to  move  with  an  uneven 
gait ;  hob^  kuby  a  projection.  Then  with 
the  nasal  intonation  Pl.U.  humpcln, 
humpumpen  (Schiitze),  to  limp ;  bav. 
HmmpeHy  Du.  hon^lmy  to  Hmp  or  stum- 
ble ;  hontpdigy  rough,  uneven  ;  E.  hump, 
a  projection ;  N.  Iwmp^  a  knolL  The 
same  relation  hoite  belwuen  I.  iS^A  ^ 
go  unevenly,  walk  lame,  and  lumpy  a 
projection,  excrescence,  piece  cut  off. 
And  sec  next  Article. 

HuBOh.  To  ktmek,  to  give  a  tiurust 
with  the  elbow — R.  ;  to  snovc,  to  gore 
with  the  horns. — Hal.  The  meaning  of 
tfus  word  is  tints  a  jog  widi  something 
pointed,  and  thence  a  projection  (Lat 
Projicere,  to  strike  outwards)  ;  then,  as 
the  prominent  part  of  a  loaf  or  the  like  is 
the  readiest  cut  off,  a  Ammek  of  bread,  a 
piece  separated  for  the  purpose  of  eating. 

In  the  same  way  we  have  lunch^  a 
tiiump,  and  Amr«i,  a  himp  or  hunch  of 
bread,  or  the  like  ;  bunai,  to  thrust  or 
Strike,  and  bunchy  a  knob  ;  while  each  of 
these  synonyms  ending  in  ch  have  a 
.  parallel  form  in  mp;  hump  and  hunch, 
ill  tup  and  lunch,  bump  and  bunch;  dump 
or  thump  {ftumpiing^  a  knob  of  dough  or 
paste)  and  dmndt. 

Hundred,  on'.  huftd>\ut,  from  hund 
and  rtf<f,ratio,  reckoning,  number.  Hund- 
margr  {margr,  many),  to  the  number  of 
a  hundred.  The  term  rtud,  a  reckoning 
(a  counting  up  to  ten),  corresponds  in  Sw. 
to  the  G.  zig  or  £.  Z)'  in  the  formation  of 
ourdinal  numbers ;  aitraedy€\^XSynyraedy 
ninety,  and  sometimes  the  nund-raed 
comprised  twelve  raeds  instead  of  ten. 
This  was  called  the  kundrcud  tol/raid,  of 
twelve  tens  or  lac^  coacspooding  to  our 


long  hundred  still  occasionally  used  in 
trade  reckoning.  In  Saxon  reckoning 
the  term  htmd  forms  an  element  in  the 
designation  of  the  decads  after  three- 
score ;  hmd-seofontigy  seventy  ;  kmnd- 
icon  tig,  a  hundred  ;  hutid-twelftig,  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty.  The  union  ot  the  AS. 
elements  hund,  tig,  may  pretty  clearly  be 
recognised  in  the  Gr.  Kovra,  Lat.  ginii^ 
the  termination  of  the  decads  below  a 
hundred,  while  the  same  element  appear- 
ing  in  quadringenti,  quingmti,  400  and 
500,  connects  hund  with  Lat.  centum,  W. 
cant.  From  the  (ioth.  taihun-tehund,  a 
hundred,  it  would  seem  that  hund  is  a 
docked  form  of  taikmm,  ten,  wliich  w  ould 
agree  with  its  appearance  in  the  dec.ids 
l)eiow  loa  Hund'Seo/ott'tig^  ten  seven 
times.  The  termination  rMtf  is  explained 
by  Ihrefrom  the  practice  of  reckoning  on 
an  abacus  composed  of  several  wires, 
where  each  bead  has  a  different  value 
according  to  the  wire  or  line  on  which  it 
is  placed.    OSw.  rad,  a  line. 

Hunger.  Goth.  kuArus,  hunger ;  kugr- 
jan,  huggrjtm^  to  fattQger. 

To  Huntb  To  pursue  widi  hounds* 
See  Hound. 

Bnzdio.  Du.  hordey  a  hurdle,  fence  of 
branches  or  osiers ;  hordeH-wcrndty  a 
wicker  wall.  G.  hiirdc,  a  frame  of  rods, 
hurdle,  grate ;  hut  dung,  a  fence  made 
with  hurdles,  which  is  probably  not  to  be 
confounded  with  E.  hoarding,  a  fencii^ 
of  boards.  Fr.  hourdisj  waltle>work  for 
walls,  gave  rise  to  Mid.Lat  kufMmm,  n 
wudcer  defence  m  sieges* 

Et  qoie  iwMflhiiit  tntos  hmdicia  uiuim. 

ON.  hurd,  a  door,  properly  a  wicker  gate. 

The  origin  is  Swiss  hurd,  a  pole. 
Hence  Roucht  houry  hourd*^  a  framework 
of  poles  to  keep  hay  from  tiie  ground  in 
a  barn  ;  hourdache,  a  mason's  scaffold. 
Perhaps  the  word  may  be  identical  with 
E.  rod,  by  transposition  of  the  r. 

To  HurL  To  make  a  noise — B. ;  to 
rumble  as  the  wind — Hal. ;  but  now  only 
to  drive  through  the  air  with  a  whirring 
noise.  Sw.  hmrrm  &mkrmgy  to  whin 
round  ;  Bohem.  chrlt-fi,  to  throw  or  hurl. 
Du.  hory  E.  dial,  hurry  a  toy  composed  of 
a  toothed  disk  made  to  spin  round  with  a 
hunmfiing  sound  ;  Dan.  Amntf  to  hum 
or  buzz  ;  Swiss  hurrliy  a  humming-top. 

Hurlyburly.  The  whirring  noise 
made  by  a  body  moving  tapidly  through 
the  air  is  represented  in  G.  by  Mrrl 
hurt  I  brr  /  burr  /  *  Hrr  !  weg  ist's  :* 
whias!  it 's  gone.  The  representative 
I  syUabks  are  then  variously  combined  to 
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siVtuTy  bustle,  noise,  disturbance.  G. 
hurliburli^  hu)  lurliburli^  with  rapidity 
and  violence  (Sanders)  ;  Fr.  hurluberluy 
hurlubreli4,  hustuberlu  (JaulxTt),  in  a 
bouncing  way,  abruptly.  PLD.  huiUt' 
di-Mlir,  Sw.  kmlitr-cm  kultfr^  Do. 
holder-de-bolder^  head  over  hodSy  ooo- 
fusedly,  in  a  hurry. 

'  Hurra  I  Exclamation  of  excitement. 
Bav.  hr  /  lurri  iaterfectio  frementis. 

HunioaiMt  FY,  ournj^ivi,  Sp.  huracan, 
from  a  natiire  American  word  probably 
imitating  Ubit  rnshiiig  of  Ae  wind  Comp. 
E.  ////r/,  to  rumble  as  the  wind ;  kurhoind^ 
a  whirlwind ;  htrlMast^  a  Imnicane. — 
HaL 

Ttl  Snxisr*  This  word  had  formerly 
a  stronger  meaning  than  that  in  which  it 
is  now  commonly  used.  It  is  explained 
by  Juntat  violenter  dejicere,  raptim  pro- 
pellere.  The  origin  is  a  representation  of 
the  sound  made  by  something  rapidly 
whirled  through  the  air.  Thus  a  husw 
is  explained  1^  IKtlner,  a  term  express- 
ing quick  motion  accompanied  by  a  hiss- 
ing sound^  and  it  as  well  as  hurr  J  are 
used  interyectionally  in  the  sense  of  quick ! 
make  haste  !  Swiss  hurrsch,  a  sound  in- 
tended to  express  a  rapid  action  accom- 
panied by  a  whiizing  sound,  wlienee  in- 
teijectionally,  hurrsch  /  out  with  you ! 
OHG.  hursCy  quick  ;  hurscjatt,  arhurscjan^ 
to  hasten.  Kehurschc  dina  chumft^  hasten 
thy  coming. — Notker.  G.  kurtig^  quick, 
brisk.  The  Tcutonista  gives  ////;  /  /  as  a 
cry  to  urge  on  horses.  '  Hurt  est  inter- 
jecdo  festinantis  quod  loquitur  auriga 
equis  quando  pellit  cumim  vel  redum  vel 
hujusmodi.' — _Jun.  The  equivalent  cry  in 
France  and  Italy  is  arri !  harri  !  (a  cart- 
erfy  voice  of  exciting — Cot.),  whence  Sp. 
iuriero,  a  driver  of  mules.  Atri .'  arri  ! 
fa,  ^  debout,  debout,  cry  to  excite  to 
woil^Dict  Gastr.  Hamrf  qnScker  ! 
an  exclamation  to  a  hofse  In  Townley 
M  ysteries. — H  aL 

aurat.  Du.  horst^  a  brake,  bushy 
place  ;  Swiss  hurst^  a  shrub,  thidoBt ;  O. 
horst^  a  tuft  or  cluster,  as  of  grass,  com, 
reeds,  a  clump  of  trees,  heap  of  sand, 
crowd  of  people. 

To  Hurt.— Hnrtto,  Du.  horten^  Fr. 
hturter^  It.  urtare,  to  dash  against,  w. 
kwrdd^  a  stroke,  blow,  brush,  onset, 
kyrddioy  to  drive,  thrust,  butt,  irritate.  To 
Hurtle^  to  clash  or  dash  together,  is  the 
frequentative  form  of  the  same  root. 

And  whenever  he  taketh  him  be  kurtlitk  him 
down. — Wiclif,  Mark  9. 

Iks  noin  of  botUs  kmrtUik  in  the  air. 

Julius  Caeasr. 
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Belongs  to  the  same  imitative  class  as 
hurl,  hurly-burly^  &c.  N.  hurra^  to 
rattle. 

Husband.  From  ON.  bua  (the  equiva- 
lent of  G.  bauen,  Du.  bouwen),  to  tilL  cul* 
tivate,  prepare,  are  bu^  aboosehold,  rarm, 
cattle  ;  buandi,  bondi^  N.  bonde,  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  farm,  husbandman  ;  husband 
or  husband^  the  master  of  the  house. 
Probably  Lap.  kmddf  master,  kdie^nda 
{kilte,  house),  master  of  the  house,  with 
the  derivative  bandas^  rich,  may  be  bor- 
itowed  from  tiie  Scandinavian. 

Hnah.    See  Hist. 

Husk.  Du.  hulse^  huischfy  husk,  chaff, 
covering  of  seeds,  huyskcHy  case  in  which 
anything  is  kept,  also  as  hulse^  the  pod, 
chaff,  or  seed-vessel. — Kil.  The  Walach., 
which  changes  k  for  has  hospk^  husk, 
chaff,  pod. 

Hussar.  Magy.  hussar,  a  li;^ht  horse- 
man, skirmisher,  soldier  adapted  to  harass 
the  enemy.  From  Swiss  mmss/  Magy. 
ussl  usMui  cries  used  in  setting  on  a 
dog,  are  formed  Du.  hussen,  huschftt^ 
Magy.  uszUanif  huszitani^  to  incite,  set 
on  to  attack ;  N.  hussa^  to  chase  wiUl 
noise  and  outcry.  See  Harass,  To  Huny* 

Huaay.    Corrupted  from  hurwife, 

Hnaoiiga.  The  oninicipal  conit  of 
the  city  of  London,  where  probably  the 
elections  were  first  conducted,  and  hence 
the  name  may  have  been  transferred  to 
the  poUing-bootlia  at  an  election.  ON. 
thingy  Dan.  ting,  court  of  justice,  assem- 
bly. The  huittng  was  the  house  or  do- 
mestic court. 

To  Hustle.  To  shake  or  push  about. 
Hustle-cap,  a  game  in  which  halfpence 
are  shaken  about  in  a  cap  and  then 
thrown  into  the  air.  Du.  hutsen,  hutselen^ 
to  shake  to  and  fro  ;  N.  huska,  huste,  to 
rock,  swing.  Fr.  hous^iller^  to  pull  about, 
tug  cadi  other  like  fighting  dogs ;  Champ. 
hourdebilleryios}\:\\^c,hourbalJcr,\o  ill  use. 

Hut.  w.  hotauy  hotyUy  a  cap,  hood, 
CX;.  hoty  a  cap.  *  Digitabulum,  finger- 
lUuif  -M^,  "hut. — Dief.  Sup.  OSax.  hutti, 
care,  protection* — ^KiL  Du.  htU,  AuiU, 
hut,  cabin. 

Knteh.  Fr.  a  chest  or  bin ; 

Champ,  huge,  huget/r,  a  coffer,  shop,  hut, 
cabin.  Du.  hoJkj  a  pen,  cote  for  animals  ; 
konijnen-hoky  a  rabbit-hutch  j  M*  hMt,  a 
small  apartment,  bedchamber. 

Hybrid.  Lat.  hybriday  a  mongrel, 
animal  bom  of  heterogeneous  parents, 
explained  from  Gr.  V^bic,  outrage,  vis.  aa 
outrage  on  the  laws  of  nature. 

H3^-.  Gr.  Ui^^  -aroc  (in  comp. 
vipo-)^  watw.  Hence  ^^drmUa  (sSXsc^  a 
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pipe),  an  or^^  sounded  by  water,  then 
tnnsienned  to  a  machine  driven  by  water ; 
hydraulics^  the  sdence  of  fluids  in  action. 
Hydrogen^  what  generates  water ;  hydro- 
^kabia  {fofiocf  f<^ar),  the  disease  charac- 
terised ny  dnsad  of  water,  &c. 

Hydra.  Gr.  Wpo,  a  water-aeipeilt ;  a 
fabulous  monster  so  named. 

Hyena.  Gr.  vrivia  (from  Cc>  a  sow, 
swine),  literally,  a  swinc-like  creature ; 
from  the  ri^id  hair  alon|4  the  back. 

Hygrometer.  Gr.  i^ypoc,  damp^  humid, 
and  ftirpoy,  a  measure. 

Hymen.  Gr.  "Y^^v,  a  name  of  the 
dcitv  of  marriage,  a  nuptial  song. 

Hymn.  Gr.  i 7i>'oc,  a  song,  a  poem  to 
the  lionour  of  God. 

Hyper-.  —  Hyperbole.  Gr.  virlp,  above 
or  beyond  ;  virtp^dWu  (/SaXXw,  to  cast  or 
throw),  to  overshoot,  exceed ;  whence 


IF 

virip/SoX^,  excess,  going  beyond  the  xnaric, 
excessive  praise. 
Hyphen.    Lat  hyphen,  from  Gr.  vflv 

(y<p'h',  under  one),  together. 
Hypo-.    Gr.  vx6,  LaL  sufi,  under. 
!Btypoohonidri>e»  Gr*  x^*'^p^f  ^  car* 
tilage  ;  rd  viroxoviptay  the  soft  part  of  the 
body  under  the  cartilage  of  the  breast, 
the  supposed  seat  of  the  disorder.  • 
l^pocriay.  Gr.  vrorpiMiMM,  to  answer, 
to  speak  in  dialogue,  play  a  part  upon 
the  stage,  met.  to  play  a  part,  dissemble, 
retend  ;  vr^pimc,  -cia,  playing  a  part, 
ypocrisy,  outward  show. 
Hypothesis.   Gr.  viro^tott  {i'lrb,  under, 
and  ri^q/ii,  to  set,  place),  a  placing  or 
settii^  under,  sometfanig  set  imder,  a 
foundation,  a  suppositioa  or  assumption. 

Hysteric.  Gr.  {nrrtpucbc,  pertaining  to 
affections  of  the  (vortp a)  uterus. 


I 


X.    G.  ick,  ON.  IQf,  Lat.  ego,  G.  lyw, 

S.inscr.  akam. 

Ice.  ON.  is,G.eis,  Du.  tjs.  The  Pl.D. 
aistn,  Du.  lyj^/i,  to  shudder,  which  have 
been  indicated  as  the  origin  of  our  word, 
are  probably  themselves  derivatives,  in 
accordance  with  Fr.  glacer  d'horreur, 
dMpOUVante.  Magy.  jeg.  Lap.  jdgna. 
Fin.  jdAy  Gael  eigh,  tuimt^  tigkn^  W.  ia, 
ice  ;  Bret,  ten,  cold. 

Icicle.  AS.  is€s  gicel,  I'LD.  ishckcl, 
Du.  ijskekel,  iskegt^m.  isfukel,  is^kul, 
Da,  dial,  jsrgel,  icicle,  on.  f'dkull,  piece 
of  ice,  field  of  ice,_/'fl^/,  piece  or  mass  of 
ice.  Hann  er  st6dugr  eins  og  jakL  he 
stands  as  steady  as  a  block  of  Fee.  Sup- 
posed by  Aufrecht  to  be  of  the  same  stock 
with  Olr.  aigt  Gael  eight  w.  id  (for  iag), 
ice. 

Zdoa.— Ideal.  Gr.  /3ia,  look,  appear- 
ance, of  a  thing,  its  fancied  form. 

Identical.  From  Lat.  idem,  the  same, 
whence  Fr.  ideniiti,  identifier,  ideniigue. 

Idiom.  Gr.  l^lw^a,  a  peculiarity  of,  or 
mode  of  expression  peculiar  to,  any  given 
language,  from  I^ioc,  private,  personal, 
peculiar  to  one  in  particular. 

Idiot.  From  Gr.  Wiof,  one's  own,  pri- 
vate, Uiwrqc,  a  private  person,  one  \\  ho 
has  no  pnwessumal  knowledge,  unprac- 
tised, imskilled  in  anything.  ModGr. 


f^iwrqc  ntrmt  Tt6  Ipyov,  unacquainted  with 

this  work  ;  IStCjTai  Kara  rov  w&voy,  persons 
un<iccustomcd  to  labour;  tfiMr«c  ry  XAjf^ 

rude  in  speech. 

Insdus  et  bnitus,  dmplex,  idiotaque^  folha^ 
IndOTtm  vel  insipidus  conjnngitur  istis. 

John  de  Ci.u  .andii  de  synonymis. 

The  word  was  used  in  the  j6th  centur)'  in 
a  weaker  meaning  than  at  present.  AnMy 
neither  fool  ne  right  wise;  half  innocent 

-  IV.  Pm. 

Idle.  Empty,  vain,  unemployed.  G. 
eiul,  Du.  ijdel.  lidel  vam  kM^de^  mad ; 
ijdelcn  haerinck,  a  shotten  or  empty  her- 
ring.— KiL  Jedcl  (of  texture),  loose,  not  • 
tight,  pierced  with  many  small  holes; 
fidtU  ^Uudt^  an  empty  place.— Hahna. 
ON.  auSr,  empty,  vacant  ;  G.  ddt\  waste, 
void,  desert :  Fr.  vuide^  voide,  empty, 
wast^  wide^  hoUow.'— Cot 

mit— JMntrona.  Gr.  Act^Xov,  a 
likeness,  representatitm,  (tf  agod,  namely, 
an  image. 

Idyll.    Lat.  idylUum^  from  Gr.  kilii^c 
Xitfy,  a  brief  poem. 

I£  Goth,  ikt,  num,  whether?  jabcd^ 
if;  OHG.  ibu,  ubaoba,  ob,  if,  whether; 
hence  condition,  doubt ;  cmo  ibu,  without 
doubt,  without  condition,  as-  OFr.  mm 
nul  si,  Du.  ^  ^  if,  whedier,'or ;  G.'#^, 
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whether,  on.  ef^  if  ;  efa^  ifa^  to  doubt ; 
OSw./j^tal^  to  doubt,  suspect. 

Ignaoiu. — Ignite.    Lat.  ignis^  fire. 

Ignoble.  —  Ignominy.  —  Ignorant. 
Ftam  the  root  of  Lat.  gwKWy  to  know, 
are  formed  gnarus.  knowing,  skilful,  no- 
bilis  (for  gnobilis)^  illustrious,  widely 
known,  nouun  (for  gnotntn)^  name,  fame. 
Hence  with  the  privative  m-^  ^imtrus^ 
unknowing  or  unknown  ;  i^noro^  not  to 
know  ;  iptobiliSf  of  no  reputation ;  igMo- 
MflM«^  ^tocredit,  ill'fiune; 

Hk.    The  same.    See  Such. 

m.  Goth,  ubilst  G.  ud€it  evil  ON. 
illr^  evil,  bad. 

ZaUgSir— iBMglBSw  Lat  imago,  -tfUSf 
a  resemblance  orrcpresentatioh  of  a  thing. 
According  to  Festus  from  i/ni/or,  to  imi- 
tate. 

Imbecile.  Lat  imb^cillis,  feeble  ;  ex- 
pGuned  as  if  it  signified  one  without  a 
\kuittm)  staff.  But  the  tense  te  rather 

one  \\  ho  leans  upon  a  staff. 

To  Imbrue.  It.  bn'erf,  to  Arwik^beve- 
ran,  to  give  or  to  cause  to  drink.  On  the 
same  principle  Fr.  beuvf9  (Pet.de  Belli), 
to  drink,  would  form  beut»rer,  to  cause  to 
drinlc  whence  (by  the  same  inversion  as 
feond  m  Fr.  9rmvage,  bruvage^  from 
brveragt  )  embrcuver,  to  moisten,  soak  in, 
soften  with  liquor  ;  ^embruer,  to  imbrue 
or  bedabble  himseU"  with. — Cot. 
-  To  Imbue.  Lat  Mm^  to  moisten  or 
soak.    Bua  was  a  nurser)'  word  for  drink. 

Imitate.    Lat  imitor,  imituius, 

SBimnenlnile.  Unstained.  Lat  ma- 
cula, a  spot  or  stain. 

Immense.  Lat.  mctior^  nunsus,  to 
measure;  mMrmnKr, unmeasured, beyond 
measure.  See  Measure. 
*  To  Immolate.  Lat.  moh,  meal  with 
salt  sprinkled  upon  the  sacriiicc  ;  immolo, 
^  (so  to  dress  die  victim},  to  offer,  to 
sacrifice. 

Imp.  A  scion,  shoot,  graft,  figuratively 
offspring,  a  chflo,  but  now  only  applied 
in  a  bad  sense,  a  child  of  Hell. 

The  origin  is  Du.  Pote,  Dan.  podc, 
PLD.  paot^  a  shoot,  slip  ;  whence  Pl.D. 
paUn^  iM^Mtm^  Du.  pooten,  inpootetty  to 
plant. 'to  set ;  Dan.  pode,  Limousin  em- 
pfouta^  Bret,  embouda,  OHG.  impiton, 
impten^  AS.  inipan,  G.  impfen,  to  graft ; 
in  the  Salic  laws  impetus,  Limousin  em- 
P^OHf  a  graft.  The  total  saueezing  out 
of  tte  long  vowel  is  remarkable.  The 
l^M.poU  is  related  to  E.  put,  as  DtL  AffMr, 
Fr.  bouton,  a  bud,  to  Du.  batten^  Fr. 
bouter,  to  put  forth  as  a  tree  in  the 
spring.— Cot. 

To  ImpAit.  Ijit  Vt.pis, 


IMPREST- 


357 


worse  ;  empirer^  to  make  worse,  impair* 
To  ImpoMh.   Prov.  empaOuur^  gm* 

paitar,  to  embarrass,  hinder ;  empa(gf 
hindrance.  It.  impaUiare^  0¥x.  gm^ 
pescher,  to  encmnber,  trottbl&  hinder. 
Poitrine  ttnpcsch/e,  obstructea  chest ; 
empescher  Ic  fwf,  to  take  legal  possession 
of  the  fief.  To  impeach  one  of  trcasoix 
is  to  fasten  a  charge  of  treason  upon  him^ 
Now  the  notion  of  encumbering,  clogging, 
or  impeding  is  very  generally  taken  from 
the  figure  of  entangling  vdth  a  sticky 
material.  Sc.  claggy,  unctuous,  min- ;  to 
clagy  to  daub  wiu  clay,  to  clog ;  and 
clag  is  used  in  a  forensic  sense  for  en- 
cumbrance, burden  on  property,  or  for 
impeachment  on  character.  In  the  same 
way  G.  kumttur  (the  equiv.ilcnt  of  E. 
cumber,  tncumiti^,  sometimes  used  for 
the  dirt  in  the  streets,  signifies  arrest, 
seizure,  attachment  of  goods.  To  ptsUr^ 
to  embairass,  trouble^  encumber,  is  the 
Fr.  empaistrir,  to  entao|^  in  peste  or 
glutinous  material. 

In  like  manner  the  root  of  It.  impac* 
dare  may  be  G.  patsche^  puddle,  mud, 
from  patschen,  to  paddle.  Einen  in  dtr 
baiscke  stecken  lassen^  to  leave  one  stick« 
mg  in  the  mud,  leave  him  in  the  lurcli. 
It.  impacciuccart\  to  bedaub. — Fl.  It 
may  however  be  from  Gael.  bM^  stop,; 
hindrance,  as  indicated  under  Dispatch. 

Imperial. — ImperatiTeL  Lat  iii^ 
num.  romm.md,  dominion,  empire. 

Implement.  What  is  employed  or 
applied  in  the  enercise  of  a  trade.  Fr. 
emfyloycr,  emptier^  to  employ. 

To  Imply.  Lat  impUcarit  Fr.  m« 
pliquer^  to  enfold,  dnvnp^  involve. 

Import  Seme  or  mwinipf  B.  See 
Purport. 

To  Importune.'—Importunate.  Lat 
importumUf  unseasonable,  inconvenient, 
troublesome,  seems  to  be  formed  as  the 
opposite  to  opportunus.  Hence  to  im* 
pantme^  to  be  troubtesome  to.  See  Op- 
portune. 

Imposthume.  A  corruption  of  Fr. 
apostume,  apostime^  fimn  Gr.  kwitrmfm 
(literally,  what  seperalei  or  stands  apart), 

an  abscess. 

Impregnable.  What  cannot  be  taken* 
O  Fr.  pregHtr^  Lat  ^nhimtbrtf  to  take. 

Imprest.  Money  given  out  for  a  cer- 
tain purpose  to  be  afterwards  accounted 
for.  *lnere  remaineth  in  sondrie  pro- 
vicions — as  well  with  certein  money  de- 
livered imprest  for  the  provision  of  the 
household,  who  have  not  yet  accounted 
for  the  same.'  *  In  provicion  £ — .  In 
prtst        vist  in  the  hands  of,  .&c.'-^ 
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IMPUDENT 


Household  account  of  Princess  Elizabeth, 
Cundoi  MitodL  voL  ii   Im  pnut,  in 

ready  money. 

Impudent.  Lat.  impudinSf  shame- 
less ;  pudeo^  to  be  uhained ;  ptuhr^ 

shame.  As  shame  is  the  painful  emotion 
produced  bv  the  reprobation  of  those  to 
whom  we  look  with  respect,  or  of  our 
own  better  self,  it  is  orobablfc  that  tin 

word  is  derived  from  the  interjection  of 
reprobation,  J'u/  Fhu ,'  h'u  J  Ft/  or\' 
ginally  expressinir  ^Bsgost  at  a  bad  smell ; 
rhu  !  in  nialam  crucem. — Plaut.  Pudct 
me^  it  shames  me,  they  cry  /»/  upon 
me.  See  Putrid. 

In-.  1^,  H-.  Im-.  It-.  Lat.  wi,  Gr. 
Ivy  in,  on.  In  comp.  it  usually  corre- 
sponds to  Gr.  av-^  E.  ;///-,  as  in  incon- 
stanty  inaccurate.  Before  words  begin- 
ning with  a  labial  the  n  is  chanj^cd  to  w, 
as  in  impenitent,  inUmu,  immense.  Before 
^,  /,  and  r,  the  M  is  asnmilated  widi  the 
following  consonant,  although,  as  in  the 
first  of  these  cases  the  g  is  not  doubled, 
the  n  seems  to  be  simply  lost.  Thus  wc 
have  Lat,  ignarus  for  in-gnarus^  ignobHis 
for  in-gnohilis.  fllrgal,  what  is  contrary 
to  law ;  irrepressibU^  what  cannot  be 


[ncendiary.  Lat.  incendium,  a  burn- 
ing, from  incendo^  to  kindle ;  candeo,  to 
glow,  to  be  on  fire. 

Incense.  From  Lat.  iV^mit^i?,  mmmuimm, 
to  kindle,  to  set  on  fire,  we  have  to  mctmu 
in  a  met.  sense,  to  kindle  wrath. 

From  the  same  souioe  Fr.  «wwui  e. 
imtnsf,  a  composition  of  tweet  grnns  for 
boming  in  churches. , 

Xnonilve.  Lat.  indmo,  to  sing  or 
make  music  to ;  incenthnts,  tliat  sings  or 
sounds  to,  and  thence  (from  the  incite- 
ment of  martial  or  dance  music),  that 
stirs  up  or  incites  ta  Non  tubae  solum, 
sed  etiam  Spartanse  tibise  incentivum 
aliquod  feruntur  habuisse. — Paneg.  ad 
Consuntio. 

Inch.  Lat.  undo^  the  12th  part  of  a 
^und,  as  an  inch  is  tiie  lath  part  of  a 

IndigonOTUii  Lat  htdigena^  a  native, 
bom  in  the  country  (in  question).  Indu^ 
indo,  and  emio  are  given  as  old  forms  of 
!>/,  corresponding  to  Gr.  Ivtw  and  Ivr^, 
within.    'EyAmv^c,  bom  in  the  house. 

Indite.   OFr.  tndicter^  from  LaL  iVn- 

Infant. — Infantr7.  Lat.  infafi?,  a 
child  before  the  age  of  speech,  from  /«, 
negative,  and  for^Jari^  Gr.  f^^,  to  speak. 
Fr.  mfiia^  child,  son.    Then  as  Lat 


/mti  a  bojf  or  I.  kumn^  witii  the  nme 


INSTIGATE 

fundamental  signification,  were  Oied  kn 
servant,  lt>Sn«llr  was  uses  for  aa  attend- 
ant, a  man  or  woman  servant,  a  knave  or 
varkt  upon  the  cards,  a  footman  or  sol- 
dier serving  <m  foot ;  fimUna,  tnfootry, 
foot-soldiers. — PL 

Inferior.— InfemaL  Lat.  infra,  be- 
neath, below  ;  inferior^  nether,  lower ; 
in/emus,  nethermost,  lowest 

Ingle.  Firei  GeeLewifMi^fire^lig^ 
sunshine. 

Ingot.   Originallythe  mould  in  which 

the  metal  was  cast,  and  not  the  bar  itsdl 
The  alchemist  in  the  canon  yeoman's  tale 
gets  a  piece  of  chalk  and  cots  it  into  the 
shape  of  an  imgU  which  ,«ill  hold  an 

ounce  of  metal. 

He  put  this  onc«  of  copper  in  the  crosdcta 
And  on  the  fire  as  withe  he  hath  it  aet— 

And  afterward  in  the  ins;ot  he  it  cast . 

G.  einguss^  the  pouring  in,  that  which  is 
infused,  a  melting  vessel,  ingot  mould, 
crucible. — Kiittn.  From  dng^attm^  Chi. 
ingieten^  to  pour  in,  cast  in. 

Ingiuxial.   Lat.  in^uen,  the  groin. 

Ink.  Gr.  fxcmwrvir,  lilt  tncmuimm^ 
the  vermilion  used  in  the  signature  of  the 
emperor.  Hence  It.  inchiostroy  incostro^ 
Fr.  ftmCf  enque.  Wall,  etig^  enche^  Du, 
inkt. 

Inkle.  Tape,  linen  thread.  Fr.  //- 
gneui,  iignolf  strong  thread  used  by  shoe- 
makers and  saddfors;  iignivoi  (corre- 
sponding apparently  to  It.  ligniuoio)^ 
shoemaker's  thread. — Roquef.  From  the 
first  of  these  forms  are  s.  lingel^  lingle, 

lingan. 

Nor  hinds  wi'  elson  and  hemp  lingle. 
Sit  ioUog  &hoon  out  o'er  the  mgle. 


The  second  form  Ugnivol  may  probably* 
explain  OE.  liniolf.  Lvnyolf  or  inniolf, 
threde  to  sow  with  scnone  or  botys.  in- 
dula,  licinium.— Pr.  Pm.  The  loss  of  tibe 
initial  /,  of  which  we  have  here  an  ex- 
ample, would  convert  lingU  into  ingle  or 
iMWf.  From  Lat  Ummm,  ilax,  Fr.^£^. 
Sc.  ling,  a  line :  Fr.  linge,  linen,  doth  0| 
flax  i  Sc.  linget-seed,  flax-seed. 

ZhkUng.   See  Hint 

Inn.  ON.  inniy  within  ;  inni^  a  house, 
the  lair  of  a  wild-beast ;  inni-body  a  feast 
at  home.    Sc.  in^  inn,  lodging,  dwelling. 

The  Dnivs  went  till  his  inmys  sw^th  (10  his 
lod||aig9«^"Bsibottr. 

To  Inn.  To  bring  in,  earn'  home.  *I 
inne^  I  put  into  the  beme.' — Palsgr. 

Inquest.  Lat.  inquirere^  Fr.  engiurre, 
to  inquire  ;  enquestCy  an  inquiry. 

Inatigata.  Lat  MwiSir^^  to  incite^  prick 
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Ibrward ;  Gc  #r(C^  to  prick ;  ffriy/i^,  a 
prick;  point ;  ffnyfio^,  a  prick  inpf. 

Isumlax.    Lat.  insulaj  an  island. 

Integer.— Integ^raL— Integrity.  Lat 
ftUiger^  entire,  properly  untoudiea,  firom 
^  and  U^o^  tango,  to  touch. 

Inter-.  Lat  inUr^  betweeiu  among ; 
as  in  Intercede^  Intfrject^  InUrmdt» 

Interior.— Internal.  Lat  itUr^  with- 
in ;  inttfUr^  fiirther  in ;  itUtnuu^  inner- 
most ' 

iBleKlopar.  Do.  mUrloper^  a  contra- 
band trader,  one  who  runs  in  between 
those  legitimately  employed.  Du.  looptm^ 
to  run. 

Intoiytimte.  Lat  toxiaiwt,  Gr.  roSucov, 
poison,  said  to  be  from  t6^ov,  a  bow  with 
the  arrows  belon^ng  to  it,  from  the  latter 
being  smeared  with  poison. 

Intrigue.— Mdosle.  1 1.  inirie^  im- 
trigo,  intrinco^  any  intricateness,  en- 
tangling trouble,  or  incumbrance. — FL 
Lftt  itUrkOf  to  entBBflte ;  §xM»^  to  dis- 
entangle^ extricate;  Triem^  Impediment, 
trifles. 

To  Inveigle.  To  allure,  entice  or 
decdve  by  fiur  words. — B.  From  It. 
invogUare,  to  make  one  willing,  longing, 
or  desirous. — FL  '  She  gave  them  gifts 
and  great  lewaidt  to  AmegpKr  tiiem  to 
her  wulL' — Indictment  of  Ann  Boleyn  in 
Froude.  It  is  probably  from  a  false  no- 
tion of  the  etymology  that  we  hnd  it  spelt 
avciigle.  •  TTie  maiqnls  of  Dorset  was — 
so  seduced  and  aveugled  by  the  Lord 
Admiral  that,  &c.' —  Sharington's  con- 
fcs.sion,  A.D,  1547,  in  Froude,  v.  132. 

InTidioua.   Lat.  invUKOf  eavf* 

Invite.    Lat.  iu-'ito. 

Invoice.  A  bill  of  particulars  sent 
ipitb  goods.  The  word  could  never  have 
been  formed  from  Fr.  envois  the  envoy  or 
concluding  address  with  which  a  publica- 
tion was  formerly  sent  into  the  world. 
As  most  of  our  mercantile  terms  are 
from  It,  we  may  with  confidence  trace 
the  derivation  to  It.  awiso^  notice,  in- 
formation, by  the  insertion  of  an  m,  as  in 
Fr.  atttseTy  E.  entice.  The  invoice  is  in 
fact  a  letter  of  advice  (It.  lettera  d*av- 
vise),  giving  notice  of  the  despatch  of 
goods  with  pArticnlan  of  their  price  and 
quantity. 

lodino.  Gr.  Im3k»  of  a  violet  tinge  or 

colour. 

Ire.   Lat  ira^  OFr,       Irvr,  aacer; 

fr/,  />/■/,  irieusy  irous,  angry;  A8>  Jrrty 
anger,  yrsian^  to  be  angry.  , 

The  origin  is  in  all  probability  a*repre- 
sentation  of  the  snarling  sounds  of  quar- 
id&ng  dQ|^  which  esmbit  a  lively  ex- 
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pression  of  angry  passion,  and  are  also 
imitated  by  man  m  the  dies  used  to 

rouse  the  passions  of  the  animal  and 
excite  him  to  attack.  Thus  from  the 
same  root  are  developed  forms  signifying 
snarl,  anger,  incite,  set  on.  From  the 
coutinued  sound  of  the  letter  r,  the  littera 
hirrien^  are  fi>rmed  Lat  kirrire^  w.  kyr- 
m,  B.  Aorr,  to  snarl ;  Fin.  dW;  snarUng 
like  a  dog,  angry ;  drista^  to  snarl,  to 
ra^e,  ir4  fremere ;  drryUdd^  to  set  on, 
irritate,  make  angry.  The  cry  used  to 
incite  a  dog  is  represented  in  w.  by 
the  interjection  herr!  hyrr! — Richards, 
agreeing  with  N.  hina^  to  incite,  and 
(without  the  initial  4  as  in  Lat.  ird)  Dan. 
irre^  opirre^  to  tease,  to  provoke,  incite  ; 
G.  veriren^  verirren^  exasperare. — Dief. 
Supp.  See  Iiritate. 

Irii.— ZridMOSBl  Gr.  the  rain* 
bow. 

To  Irk.— Irksome.  AS.  earg^  slothful, 
dun,  timid ;  ON.  mrgr^  recosans,  refbmi* 

dans. — Andersen,  as.  ttirgian,  torpes- 
cereprae  timore.  Sc.  ergh,  to  feel  leluctanty 
to  refrain  from  for  tirnidity. 

Dear  Jenny,  I  wad  spenk  t>e  wsdye  lei. 
And  yat  I  ergkt  ys're  agr  a»e  scomfu'  sft. 

Ramsa)  in  Jam. 

To  irk  is  to  make  one  ergh^  to  dull  one's 
inclination  to  action,  to  tire  or  become 

wear>^ 

My  spouse  Crcusa  rcmanit  or  we  came  bidder. 
Or  by  some  fate  of  God's  was  reft  away, 
Or  gif  sche  crrit  or  irkit  by  the  wny. — D.  V* 
— Erravitne  vii,  seu  lassa  resedit. 
Iron.    Goth,  eisarnj  Du.  iser^  isern^  O. 
Hsen^  W.  haiam,  Gael  iarun. 

Irony.  Lat.  ironia,  from  Gr.  ilputvtiay 
an  assumed  appearance,  pretence  ;  t^Vy 
one  who  speaks  with  a  sense  odwr  ttm 
the  words  conveyt  n  dissembler. 

To  Irritate.  Lat.  irritare,  to  incite, 
stir  up,  provoke.  A  compound  of  in  and 
a  simple  riiarty  and  not  a  frequentative 
of  the  root  irr  seen  in  Dan.  opirrt\  c, 
verirren^  N.  hirray  Fin.  drryUda^  to  pro- 
voke, mentioned  under  Ire. 

The  snarling  sounds  of  fighting  dogs 
are  imitated  by  different  combinations  of 
the  letters  r,  j,  //  rrl  ss/sij  tsl  tr  t 
rtf  giving  rise  to  so  many  forms  of  the 
verb  signifying  to  set  on,  to  attack,  or 
Quarrel,  on  the  principle  explained  under 
ue  head  above-mentioned.  Thus^  from 
the  imitation  by  a  simple  r,  are  formed 
Lat.  hirn're,  to  snarl,  N.  hirra,  to  incite, 
Lat.  ira.  wrath  ;  from  the  sound  of 
P1.D.  htssa,  DtL  kissen^  hisscherty  hus^ 
scheny  to  set  on  ;  from  j/,  Bohem.  shuati^ 
GaeL  stuif^  to  set  on.  a«d  nerhane  Gr» 
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•rfroc,  hatred;  fipom  £r.  It  igM/'UMB/ 

cries  to  set  on  a  dog — ^Tllr.^tori,  izzare^ 
adizzare^  Sw.  hitsa^  G.  heizen^  to  set  on, 
It  tMMo,  anger ;  and,  with  the  vovral  in- 
setted between  the  consonants,  Fr.  //j^r, 
S.  tue,  tntice^  Sw.  tussa^  to  incite,  pro- 
voke ;  from  /ir,  E.  to  ter  or  Arr,  o.  Merrefty 
to  provoke  to  anger ;  and  from  r/,  G. 
Tt'ttzftt,  Du.  ritsen,  S\v.  fv7,?.  Lat.  trn'f<in% 
to  provoke,  incense.  To  the  same  root 
may  be  referred  Gr.  IJpic,  •«fcc»  Lat  r/.ra 
(for  r/Vy.r\  strife,  Cr.  to  provoke. 

TainglBBB.  G.  JuMsendJas,  the  bladder 
of  the  {kammi^  iturgeon,  as  wdl  as  the 
preparation  mside  from  it,  by  us  corruptly 
called  isifij^/itss,  probably  from  connect- 
ing the  name  with  the  employment  of  the 
substance  in  u  //i^  or  making  jellies. 

Island. — Isle. — Isolate.  The  spelling 
of  isiand  has  been  corruptedi  and  the 
etymology  obscured,  by  the  influence  <tf 
tsie^  a  word  from  a  totally  different  root, 
viz.  Lat.  ittsula.  It.  iso/a,  Fr.  isle ;  \vliile 
island,  AS.  tglattii,  is  properly  eyc-iand^  a 
spot  of  land  in  the  midst  of  water,  as  the 
eye  in  the  midst  of  the  face.  Fris.  ooge^ 
eye,  and  also  island,  as  in  ^chiermonni' 
kooge^  the  white  monk^  isle,  Spikerogr, 
IWiJigcroge,  islands  on  the  coast  of  Fries- 
land.  AS.  ig  has  the  same  sense  in  Scea- 
pige^  Sheppey  or  Sheep's  Island.  Dan. 
f />,  eyCf  ^  or  3k^  isle.  The  true  etymolo^' 
is  preserved  in  oi^a  small  island  w 
a  river. 


J 


To  Jabber. — Javer.  The  sound  of 
noisy,  indistinct,  unmeaning  utterance  is 
represented  by  the  simplest  combinations 
01  gutturals  and  labials,  babble,  S<^SS^^t 
gabbUj  Sc.  gabber ;  and  with  the  initial;^ 
softened  to  y,  e.  Jabber,  gibber,  javtrfVx. 
joUUr^  to  mutter,  chatter,  tattle  Jan- 
jgtfyn  or  javeryn,  garrulo,  blatero,  garrio 
—  Pr.  Pm. ;  jawer^  idle  silly  talk ; 
/svc^,  to  contend,  wran^^e— Hal. ;  Fr. 
javioUr^  to  gabble^  pote^  or  pratde;^ 
Cot. 

-jaoeaxt.   Lat  jaceo,  to  lie. 

Jack.    I.  The  Jewidi  yacobus  was 

corrupted  through  Jaquemes,  to  'Ifaques 
in  France,  and  Jauus  in  England ;  and 
JaqntSy  beine  tne  commonest  Christian 
name  in  the  lonncr  countr)%  was  used  as 
a  contemptuous  expression  for  a  com- 


JACK  • 

Xso-.  Gr.  tffoc,  equa^M  in  Utihertnal^ 
of  equal  heat;  Mwtmtmiii^  of  equal  tioML 

&c. 

lasoa,    Fr.  issu,  sprung,  proceeded 

from,  born  of,  from  issir,  to  go  out,  to  flow 
forth,  and  that  from  Lat.  exire^  to  go  out 

-itb  Lat.  /9,  itum,  to  go ;  whence 
exitus^  an  €xii  or  going  out,  tmmtUmi^  a 
transit  or  going  through. 

It.    Du.  httt  it ;  ON.  kitmf  kin, 
ille,  ilia,  illud. 

Itch.  Ichyn  or  ykyn  or  gykyn,  prurio* 
— Pr.  Pm.  G.  iUckgHj  to  itch.  The  de- 
signation is  taken  from  the  twitching 
movements  to  which  itching  irresistibly 
impels  us.  Swab,  jucken,  to  hop  or 
spnng  ;  Bav.  gigkeln^  to  shiver,  or  twitdl 
under  the  influence  of  ticleLuig,  desire, 
anger.  Das  hers  gieglet  ihm  ;  cor  ei  sub- 
sultat  EuUge  gi^ln  so  gewaltig  nach 
dem  kmnUms  —  itch  so  for  marrii^e. 
Ef^^ktrmt  to  cause  to  tremble,  to  frighten. 
Gigken,  gigkesen,  to  utter  broken  sounds, 
to  stutter,  giggle. — SchmeUer.  Then  from 
broken  soturatbe  signification  passed  on 
to  abrupt  movements. 

Iterate.  Lat  iterum^  again,  a  second 
time. 

Itinerant.  Lat.  itimrarij  to  take  a 
journey,  from  iUr,  itituns,  a  journey^ 
route.  ^ 

IvOfy.    Fr.  ivoire,  L.it.«fafr. 

Ivy.  AS.  ijig,  G.  eplteu^  OHa  Mum^ 
w.  eiddew,  Gael  etdhean. 


mon  man.  sot,  grossier.— 

Roque£  jfaqueritf  an  insurrection  of  the 
peasants.  Tlie  introduction  of  dw  word 

in  the  same  sense  into  England  seems  to 
have  led  to  the  use  of  Jack  as  the  familiar 
synonvm  of  John,  which  happened  to  be 
here  ttie  commonest  oame^  as  Jaques  in 

France. 

Since  eveiy  Jack  became  a  gentleman, 
Tbeie't  many  a  gsntie  penon  made  a  Jack. 

Rich.  III. 

The  term  was  then  applied  to  any  me- 
chanical contrivance  lor  replacing  the 
perscMial  service  of  an  attendant,  or  to  an 
implement  subjected  to  rough  and  fami- 
liar usage.  Jack  of  the  clock  JtT.jacgutUtf 
a  mechanical  figure  which  sttodc  the 
hours  on  a  clock.  A  roasting-jack  is  a 
contrivance  for  turning  a  spit  by  means. 
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af  a  heavy  weight,  and  so  superseding  the 
ser\ice  of  the  old  turnspit.  A  jack^  a 
screw  for  raising  heavy  weights.  A  boot- 
jack (o.  stufeh&ueki^  HtenOly  boot-boy), 
an  implement  for  taking  off  boots.  Rou- 
cYii  gros-jacque,  a  large  sou. — H«5cart.  A 
jadt-towtl^  a  coarse  towel  hang^ing  on  a 
roller  for  the  use  of  the  household  ;  jack- 
boots^  heavy  boots  for  rouj;h  service  ; 
black-jackf  a  leathern  ju£  for  household 
aervioe;  jad^UaUy  a  urge  plane  for 
heavy  work. 

Jack.  2.  Jacket.  The  E.  jack,  Fr. 
jaque^  It.  giacco  (whence  the  dim.  jacket; 
Fr.  jaquette,  a  short  and  sleepdess  ooun- 
try  coat — Cot.\  is  another  example  of 
the  depreciatory  application  of  the  term 
in  the  weoat  of  niMtitute  or  tervant  A 
Jack  was  properly  a  homely  substitute  for 
a  coat  of  mail,  consisting  of  a  padded  or 
leather  jerkin  for  defence,  with  rings  or 
{dates  of  iron  sewed  en  it  Fr.  jaque- 
mard,  a  wooden  image  against  which  to 
practise  tilting,  a  jack  of  tlie  clock,  also  a 
coat  or  shirt  of  mail — Cot  Rouchi  jaoh- 
tin,  a  jacket,  from  jacot^  dim.  oijiiqites. 

JaokaaapeCb  A  coxcomb ;  Jack  th* 
a  monkey. 

Full  m.iny  a  pastie  hast  thop  lettin  blode, 
And  many  a  Jack  of  D<rvyr\\asX  thou  sold 
That  hath  been  twyis  hoc  and  tw'>is  cold. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Cook  s  Tale. 

In  accordance  with  the  E.  use  of  jack,  to 
sifpufy  anything  used  as  a  substitute  or 
pot  to  homdv  service,  Fr.  jaques  is  a 
name  given  by  pastry-cooks,  implying 
that  a  piece  of  meat  or  pastry  is  old  and 
hanl.— Roquefort  m  v.  Jaqnet  The  le- 
maining  part  of  the  expression  is  proba- 
bly a  punning  repetition  of  the  same  idea. 
I  am  informed  that  a  heatcd-up  dish  is 
Still  among  the  waiters  ctdied  a  tbvtr  or 
elo'->7\'r,  doubtless  do  over. 

Jack-pudding.    A  buffoon  or  jug- 
gler's servant  set  to  entertafai  the  crowd 
by  coarse  tricks,  among  which  eating  in 
a  ridiculous  manner  pudding,  soup, 
occupied  a  conspicuous  place. 

I  had  as  lief  ttaad  among  the  iSbfalB  loiee  a 

^idc-pudding  cat  a  cii^^tiird  as  trooble  miaelf  lo 

aee  a  play. — Shad  well  in  Nares. 

G.  hatU'Wurst  (Jians,  Jack  ;  wurst^  pud- 
^g)  »  Fr.  Jeam-potage,  Jean-farine,  a 
showman's  buffoon. 

Jade.  To  jade^  to  wear  out  with  ex- 
ertion ;  jade^  a  woin-out  horse.  Sp.  ijada, 
the  flank,  from  Lat  ilimmjijatUarJadear, 
the  flanks  to  play,  to  pant,  palpitate ; 
j^o,  palpitation.   Hence  to  Jadt  would 
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signify  to  cause  to  pant,  or  show  signs  of 

exhaustion.  ' 

Jag.— Jig. — Jog,  We  have  had  oc- 
casion, under  Gog  and  elsewhere,  to  re- 
mark the  way  in  which  the  roots  repre- 
senting in  the  first  instance  tremulous  or 
broken  sound  are  applied  to  signify  quiv- 
ering or  reciprocrating  movement,  or  the 
kind  of  figure  traced  out  by  bodies  in 
motion  of  such  a  nature.  Now  the  sylla- 
Wes  gigy  gag  are  often  cwed  in  the  repre-: 
scntation  of  harsh  broken  sounds  ;  GaeL 
giigaich^  Bret,  gagdi^  to  stutter  ;  E.  gag- 
gle^ to  cry  as  geese ;  Swab.  gigcuJun,  to 
gaggle  as  geese,  bray  as  an  ass ;  Swiss 
gigfJgen,  to  bray  ;  Bav.  gtrgkem,  gngkc' 
scHf  to  cluck  as  a  hen,  cough  harshly  and. 
abruptly,  to  stutter ;  gigkitm^  gigkent  to 
utter  broken  sounds,  stutter,  ^:i;L:.i;fc  ;  gh  k- 
gackf  in  nursery  language,  a  ciocl^  irom 
the  ticking  of  the  pendulum  (D.  M.  v.)  ; 
Gael,  gog,  the  cackling  of  a  hen,  also  the 
nodding  or  tossing  of  the  head  ;  E.  gog- 
mirc,  a  quagmire,  shaking  mire  ;  Swab. 
g^^"^  S'^g^f^ffy  to  jog,  jiggle,  move  to  and 
fro  ;  Swiss  gage/n,  to  shake,  be  unsteady 
as  a  tAble igag/tf  a  giglot,  a  girl  that, 
cant  sit  stUL  Then,  with  the  Initial  g. 
softened  to  a  j,  E.  jag  or  jog,  an  abrupt 
movement,  a  thrust  brought  to  a  sudden 
stop,  a  projection,  indentation. 

Some  /agU  uthers  to  the  heft 
With  koivoi  that  sheip  could  schctr. 

The  Dance.  Evergreen. 

The  North  and  South  Joggins  are  in- 
dented cliffs  on  opposite  sides  of  a  rivCT 
in  Nova  Scotia,  which  seem  to  jog  in  and 
jog  out  in  correspondence  with  each  other. 
— Lyell.  A  joggle  in  masonry  is  a  pro- 
jection in  a  stone  fitting  into  a  hollow  in 
the  adjoming  one  for  the  purpose  of  bolt- 
ing them  tojgether 

The  prefix  of  an  s  in  w.  y^gogi,  to 
shake,  unites  the  forms  having  an  initial 
g  or  /,  with  B.  shagw  shog,  to  shake  or 
jog— HaL  ;  shaggy,  jagged,  rugged  ;  icc- 
shoggie,  a  projecting  point  01  ice  ;  ov. 
skagay  to  project  ;  skagi,  a  promontory. 

llie  thin  vowel  in  jfgijfgglc,  implies  a 
lighter  movement  of  a  simuar  kind  to  that 
signified  by  ja^  or  jog. 

Jail.  Siee  GaoL 

•  Jakes.  A  privy  ;  in  Devonshire  any 
kind  of  filth. —  HaL  O.  gauche^  jauche^ 
filthy  stinking  liouid ;  mistgauck^f  the 
drainings  of  the  dunghill ;  sMffgauc/u, 
bilge  water.  Probably  the  word  signifies 
only  slops,  splashing.    See  Jaw,  2. 

Jam.  The  thickenedjuioe  of  fruit.  Mod. 
Gr.  Zovfii,  broth,  juio^(;p^d  rAr  WMfwfiw^ 
juice  of  iruit. 
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press  in  bctWQCli  sonic* 

ih'in^  that  confines  the  sp^ce  on  cither 
side  like  the  jambs  of  a  door ;  to  6x  be- 
tween jambs. 

In  •  ttage-coach  wMi  tomber  cramm'd, 
Between  two  bulky  bodies  jamm'd. — Llojrd  in  R. 

Jamb.    Fr.  jambCy  a  leg,  also  the 
jaumb  or  side-post  of  a  door. — Cot.  See 
Game. 

To  Jangle.    Formerly  to  chatter  as  a 

bird,  then  to  chatter,  talk  idly,  tattle, 

wrangle,  quand. 

Tlqr  nfaid  is  loma^  tiXMjaugUst  as  a  fair. 

Man  of  Law's  Tale  in  R. 

Lang,  jhangla^  to  cry,  to  yelp.  OFr. 
jangler,  to  prattle,  tattJe,  jest,  flatter,  lie. 

— Roquef.  Like  jim^If,  the  representa- 
tion of  a  clattering  sound.  G.  zanky  chid- 
ing, jangling.  Du.  jaHgelen^  janken,  to 
yelp. 

Janty.    Yx.  gcnitl,  pretty,  agreoa1)lc. 

To  Japan.  To  varmslu  because  ilie 
best  kind  of  varnished  goooi  cmm  to  us 
from  the  countr)'  of  Japan. 

To  Jape.  The  same  softening  of  the 
g  which  is  fecA  in  jabhtr  compared  with 
mMU  connects  Ae  OE.  gaby  to  lie,  mock, 
deceive,  with  jape.  The  radical  meaning 
is  chatterine,  idle  talk.  Fr.  jabpcf\  to 
yelp,  in  low  language  is  used  in  the  sense 
of  chatter. — Gattel.  A^'oirbone  japt-.  brn 
del  jape^  to  have  the  gift  of  the  gab. — 
Hmut.  N.  gjfipa,  to  make  a  wry  Isice, 
twist  the  mouth. 

Jar.  Fr.  jarf,  Sp.  jarniy  It.  ginrdy 
from  Arab,  garrahy  a  water-pot. — Diez. 
But  It  giambaA  also  tiie  same  sense  as 
Fr.  grh,  sand,  gravel,  sandstone.  Giara 
then,  like  Prov.  ^rasal^  may  originally  be 
a  pot'de-grisy  an  earthen  pot.   See  Grail. 

To  Jar.  To  creak,  make  a  harsh 
noise,  as  things  that  do  not  move 
smoothly  on  each  other.  Hence  jar,  dis- 
agreement, variaiioe»  quamL  '  Christians 
being  at  jarre  among  themselves.' — Bale 
in  R.  Swab,  garrepty  liav.  garrezeny  to 
creak  like  a  wheel  or  shoe,  or  the  hinge 
of  a  door  ;  Sp.  chirriar,  to  creak  or  duip; 
Lat  garrirtf  to  chirp,  to  chatter. 

Jargon.  Properly  the  diattering  of 
birds,  analogous  to  forms  like  AS.  cear- 
kian,  OE.  charky  chirk,  to  creak  or  chirp  ; 
Lith.  kirktiy  to  creak  or  cluck  ;  karktiy  to 
whirr,  cluck,  giggle ;  cnrk^  to  chirp, 
twitter  ;  Magy.  cstrgeni,  to  rattle,  rustle. 
¥t.  jargonrur,  to  ga^jxle  as  a  eoose ;  jar- 
gmmer,  to  warble,        or  outtter. 


But  she  withal  no  word  may 
But  chitre,  and  as  a  bird  jargnont. — Gower  in  R. 

Hence  ^guiatively  for  an  utterance  of 


JAW 

sounds  not  undfltttood.   It.  gergOy  ger» 

gone,  Fr.  jargon,  gibberish,  fustian  l.m- 

Sage,  a  barbarous  janghng. — Cot.  in 
\  same  way  Wall,  gazouyy  to  warble,  is 
also  used  in  the  sense  of  speaking  jargon, 
Fr.  patois,  explained  by  Palsgrave  (p.  261) 
as  the  rcctirding  of  birds,  is  now  used  to 
signify  a  provincial  dialect. 

Jaundice.  Fr.  jaumisu,  the  ydknr 
disease ;  jattttt^  yellow. 

Jaimi. — Ymum*.  TWo  ways  of  writing 
the  same  word,  as  Fr.  tamer  becomes  e. 
taunt.  The  fundamental  meaning  is  to 
jolt  or  jog.  To  jauHCif  to  bounce,  thump, 
and  jolt,  as  lough  lideiB  are  wont  I*  dw> 
— Forby. 

Spmgalkd  and  tjiedby/MMahy  Bolii|^ola^^ 


Yx.jametrwm  <iMiif,to  adr  a  bone  hi 

the  stable  till  it  be  swart  withal  ;  also  as 
E.  jaunt. — Cot.  Manx  jonsty  a  jolt  or 
wince  ;  jonseraghy  wincing,  acting  in  a 
wild,  untamely  manner. — Cregeen.  Sw. 
(iinisay  Dan.  dttmdu^  to  thui^p^  to  Csll 
heavily. 

A  jmmi  or  jmui  is  then  used  hi  tiie 

sense  of  an  outing  for  pleasure  or  exer- 
cise, as  Fr.  alUr  se  /aire  ca/ioter  urn  peu  ; 
Syt./ara  ui  of  tkaka  pd  sigy  to  take  a  jog, 
to  take  enrcisb 

Faidi  would  1  had  a  law  moce>wiSMroo*t« 
Aa  yw  i^r  dw  wofd  tend  no  10  Icrichow 

B.  Jons..  Tide ora Tttb^  fl.  4^ 

*  XttveUn.  Fr.  javeliny  a  weapon  of 
a  size  between  the  pike  and  tlic  partizan  ; 
javelot,  a  gleave,  dart,  or  small  javelin.— 
Cot.  It.  giavel lotto y  giaverinay  a  javelin 
that  may  be  hurled  as  a  dart.— FL  BiCt. 
gavtody  ^avlin,  MHG.  gabildt,  OE,  gave- 
locky  a  javelin  or  dart.  Neumann  ex* 
plains  S^.jabalittay  as  a  boarspear,  fiom 
jabaliy  a  wild  boar,  but  the  double  fonn 
of  the  word  is  against  that  derivation. 

Jaw.  Jaw*  or  cheek-bone,  mandibda. 
— Pr.  Pm.  Fr.  fmUy  tiie  cheek,  was  Cbkw 
morly  used  in  tne  sense  of  throat,  Jaws. 
'  Garde  la  ley  et  le  conscil  et  vie  ert  a  ta 
ahne  et  grace  k  tes  jowes:*—<x  erit  vita 
animse  tuae  et  gratia/woter  i»$it4 — Pro* 
verbes. 

The  cries  of  different  animals,  yelping 
of  dogs,  chattering  of  birds,  give  rise  to 
numerous  depreciatory  expressions  for 
talking,  and  thence  furnish  designations 
of  the  mouth,  throat,  jaws,  as  the  instru- 
ment of  tallc  Thus  from  Pl.D.  kiffeny 
keffetu  to  yelp,  is  k^e^  the  jaw ;  from 
Du.  katdmm^  Pr.  eaqiuUry  to  aksMt,  Is 
P1.D.  hHkd^  in  the  same  sense  as  kiffe, 
the  instrument  of  talk.  H^tUigHnmal 
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^  kthOj  bold  your  jaw  one  OMnent 

Hence,  throwing  off  the  freciuentativc 
termination,  Du.  kaecki\  the  jaw,  cheek. 
So  ixova.  gagheUn^  to  gaggle,  Yxxs.gaghel^ 
the  throat,  palate — Kil. ;  from  Wall. 
chawer^  to  cheep,  cry,  chatveter,  to  chatter 
as  daws,  E.  chaffy  to  chirp,  chatter  {ckaf- 
Jbich,  a  chirping  bird  ;  cncugk,  a  chatter- 
ing daw),  we  pass  to  chaffbone  (HaL), 
chaw-bofu  (Palsgr.)f  jaw-bone ;  chavel, 
ckmuly  ckcwly  the  jaw.  Dan.  kioevU^  to 
Vfmngle,  kiavty  the  jaw.  To  kaw^  to  cry 
as  rooks  or  daws,  to  gasp  for  breath,  leads 
to  Du.  kauwcy  a  daw;  kawwe,  kouwe^  a 
jaw,  throat,  check.  Again,  from  gabbUy 
conifused  talk,  passing  into  jawUy  to  con- 
tend, wrangle  (Fr.  jm'ioler^  to  gabble — 
QolL^fjaMi,  to  scold  or  srumble  (parallel 
whh  l>an.  JUavU^f  —  HaL,  to  jawy  to 
wrangle,  we  have  gab,  the  mouth,  the 
faculty  of  speech,  jo7i'/,jo//,  the  jaw,  and 
(with  the  same  relation  to  jo7i>/  as  was 
seen  in  kiudtf,  the  cheek,  compared  with 
kakffu  Fr.  Jour,  E.  Jaw.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  an  mitial  k  or  ch  frequently 
interchanges  with  jy  even  in  die  same 
language  ;  Fr.  JoffUy  E.  ckujy  ;  E.  Jowly 
chowly  jaWf  duum^  Du.  lumwi^  Dan. 
ki<rv€. 

Jaw.  2.  JTawhole.  Sc. /tm,  the  dash 
of  the  sea ;  jtaoMM^  a  giilly-hole,  sink 
^^•herc  slops  are  thrown.  Fr.  gachiSy 
snUshiiU{ :  {k^ptuchc^  slops  ;  mist-gauche, 
ne  dnuiuiig  of  tlie  oinghill;  schijf- 
gtmd^f  bilge-water. 

Jay.  A  bird  noted  for  its  chattering 
cry.  Fr.  gcai,  gat\  a  jay,  chough,  daw ; 
Sp.  gaioy  graw\  a  jay ;  Du.  4s«MM^ 
a  dnr^Kil.  Russ.  gm^  croaking,  E. 
caWy  cry  of  rooks.  Compare  It.  gassa,  a 
pie,  with  gass€raref  Fr.  gasomiUrf  to 
chiip^  wBiuei* 

jr«sloa&  Fr.  JaUmx^  from  Lat  jms&v, 
lea!,  emulation,  jealousy. 

-ject.  Lat  JaciOy  Jaciumy  in  comp. 
•JiciOy  -JectutHy  to  cast,  throw,  whence 
OYr.JccUry  Fr.  Jeter^VH  cast,  to  put  or 
push  forth,  and  the  codDpoaiids  iHjtcty 

eject y  project y  &c. 

Jeer.  Written  geare,  geere  by  Spencer 
and  Gascoigne.  Junius  nas  Jeeryyeery  to 
deride,  for  which  he  cites  Du.  giercHy 
cum  stridore  et  strcpitu  alicui  iUudere. 
GUreHy  to  cry  loudly,  to  hoOoa^Hslma. 
The  form  yeer  tells  against  ON.  ddroy  to 
make  sport  of,  from  adri,  a  fool.  Florio 
has  giaray  giarra^  a  cheating  trick  or 
CQRning  deceit  \  gUunrturt^  guwitfWf  to 
md,  to  gravel,  by  met.  to  cheat  or  coney- 
Ottch.    Gumia^  xoockcrie,  jest,  trick. — 


JIB  3«3 

Akieri.   Ronchi,  giru,  tromperie,  mati« 

vaise  plaisanti^ric. — H<5cart- 

Jelly.  Fr.  gd^e,  the  juice  of  meat  or 
fruit  which  congeals  on  cooling ;  gc/cKy 
to  freeze. 

Jeopardy.  From  Fr.  Jeu  partly  Mid. 
Lat  jocus  partituSf  an  even  chance,  a 
cheioe  cf  two  alternatives. 

Daa  IBOine  ie  vos  pariirmi 
Dttugeusy  U  malv^  kaaefo^ 
£t  4  meiUoar  vos  en  tanres. 

Fab.  et  Coals%  4.  ai* 

Or  regndst  que  vous  feres 

Que  je  teas  Vudl  un  geu  pofHrj^WA.  4.  293. 

Jerk. — J ert.  A  lash  of  a  whip,  a  hasty 
pull  or  twitch.— b.  'A  tibtke^jerty  or 
blow  with  the  cord  of  a  cavcsoD.'— Cot» 
w.  terc,  a  jerk  or  jolt. 

JerloB.  Lang.  Jhergaouy  an  over-coat ; 
TT,fMrg9if9i  kind  of  coarse  garment  worn 
by  country  people. — Cot.  Du,  Jurk,  a 
child's  slop  or  pinafore.  OFr.  Jas^ucy  a 
quilted  jacket  worn  under  the  cuirass,; 
jazcqucn,  a  coat  of  maiL— Roqucfc 

Jeat.    Sec  (kst. 

Jot.  Fr.  iiiict,  Lat.  gagaUf,  'The 
geat  whidi  oliicr>vise  we  caXX  gagates  car- 
rieth  the  name  of  a  town  and  river  both 
in  Lycia  called  Gages.' — Holland,  Pimy 
in  R. 

To  Jet.  To  strut,  to  carry  the  body 
stately  or  proudly.  *  1  uite  with  facyon 
and  countenance  to  set  forthe  myselfe,  je 
me  braggue.' — Palsgr.  in  Way. 

From  Lat.  Jactare,  It.  giattarey  OFr. 
Jactery  Jatter^  to  brag  or  vaunt,  also  to 
swing,  toss,  shake  up  and  down ;  Jac* 
tanUy  bragging,  proud  ostentation. — Cot. 
In  the  same  way  Lith.  Tnesti\  to  cast  ; 
mefytif  to  cast  to  and  fro,  to  brag,  to  strut. 

iMf,  Fr.  /V/ttk,  a  cast,  also  a  Jetty 
or  jutt}\  a  bearing  out  in  buildings,  also 
the  bank  of  a  ditch,  or  the  earth  cast  out 
of  it  when  it  b  made.— Cot.  JetteiSy  earth 
cast  out  of  a  ditch. — Ro^uef.  Hence  & 
Jetfyy  a  bank  carried  out  into  the  water. 

JeweL  Fr.  Joy  an  y  Jouel.  It.  gioia, 
joy,  delight,  a  gem,  jewel,  a  predous 
thing  ;  i^ioit\f^ioielley  all  manner  of  jewels. 
— Fl.  See  joy.  1  n  Mid.Lat.  by  errone- 
ous ctymoIog\'ybr<7/(f. 

Jewise.— ^uiae.  Fr.  Juisey  judgment, 
from  Judiciuttty  as  ben/i(on,  from  benedic- 
tio.  *■  Si  proeves  varient  eient  Juyse  de 
pyloric  et  k  ptftie  perde  sa  demaMe'— 
Lib.  Alb.  665. 

To  Jib.  To  start  backwards.  The 
Jib-saii  IS  a  sail  which  shifts  of  itself  from 
side  to  side  as  required  by  the  wind.  Du. 
gijpen  (of  sails),  to  turn  suddenly, — 
Halma.   OFr.  resgider,  regimber^  to  kick 
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or  wince.  *  Uor  al  so  sone  so  thct  flcsch 
haveth  al  his  wil,  hit  renbbith  anon  ase 
fee  bar/— Aiicren  Riwte  13a  Jibby,  a 
gay  frisky  girl— Hal. 

To  Jiffle.— Jifiy.  To  jiffle,  to  be  rest- 
less.— Hal.  A  jiffy  is  an  instant,  a  turn 
of  the  hand.  To  jUt^  to  turn  rapidly 
back ;  Fr.  jp'beUt,  a  gimlet,  an  instrument 
that  pierces  by  tumiag  round ;  W.  ctpio, 
ys^^i^ioy  to  gnaitch. 

Jig.  To  move  to  and  fro  or  up  and 
down,  a  merry  dance  ;  ff'i^i^t'//ini^,  joh'mp;, 
bhaking,  going  about  idly  ;  a  jigger,  any 
piece  01  machinery  that  moves  witn  le- 
ciprocating  action.  Fr.  ji.i^ucr,  to  throw 
the  legs  about. — PaL  de  Champ.  Hence 
vulgarly  gigues^  the  legs,  and  gigoty  a  leg 
of  mutton.  Bav.  gigl  (contcmptuousty), 
the  feet-— D.  M.  v.    See  Jag. 

Jilt.  Sc.  gilMf  a  giddy  girl,  probably 
for  gight  ox  giglot^  a  flighty  girl ;  *'  gjgl^t 
Fortune.' — Shakcsp.  To  jilt  one  is  to 
behave  to  him  like  a  jUUt^  to  be  incon- 
stant to  him. 

A>IEflW  Mee  UihMrt  at  kst-Bomt. 

To  Jingle.  An  imitative  form  like 
UngU  or  G.  klingeln,  to  which  last  it  is 

related  as  chink  to  clink.  Comp.  also  Fr. 
dinquailUy  quinquailUy  chmks,  coin. — 
Cot  Da.  gungrty  to  resound,  on.  glingra, 
to  jingle.  \^{ix.  j-j.'ittgsch  !  {Vr-j)  repre- 
sents the  sound  of  a  mowing  scythe  or  a 
^lass  window  hreaking ;  jivingschkeht^  to 
jingle  (flingmiif  as  wlwn  a  window  is 
beaten  m. 

To  Job.  I.  To  peck,  to  strike  with  a 
pointed  instrument.  Byllen  or  /Mjm  as 
Dr>'ddys,  jobbyn  with  the  byl,  rostro. — 
Pr.  Pm.  The  nut-jobbtr  is  a  synonym  of 
the  nut-hatch,  a  bud  which  hieaks  open 
nuts  with  blows  of  the  bill.  Bohcm. 
dubati,  Pol.  dzioba^,  to  peck  \  dziod,  GaeL 
gvl>,  the  beak  of  a  bird. 

Job.  2.  An  ondivided  piece  of  work. 
Johhcl,  johbit,  a  small  load. — Hal.  To 
work  by  the  job^  to  undertake  a  definite 
piece  m  wane.  In  the  same  sense,  to 
work  by  \\\<t  gob  (HaL),  2cnd  gob,  gobbet ^  a 
lump  or  portion.  Wall  gob^  a  blow,  a 
piece  ;  gob  hommiy  a  dump  of  a  man. 
Baye  m'ein  ein  gob,  give  me  a  bit  of  it. 
— Sigart.  Pl.D.  stoot,  a  blow,  a  job  or 
piece  of  work  done  at  one  time.  Brcscian 
A)/,  a  stroke,  blow ;  UM  a  Mi,  to  work 
by  the  job. 

Jobation.   To  job^  (at  the  imiversity), 
to  i«primand.~B.    yoboHam  is  still  in 
use  for  a  taking  to  task,  such  as  Job  le- 
Ceived  at  the  hand  of  his  friends. 
.  Jockej.    From  Jack  (or,  with  the 


Northern  pronunciation,  Joc^,  in  the 
sense  of  a  person  if  in  in^hor  position. 
Jocky  was  specially  applied  to  the  servant 
who  looks  af\er  horses,  now  almost  con* 
fined  to  the  rider  of  a  raoe-hone- 
To  Joff.   Sec  Jag. 

Join. — Jsmittufu    Fr.  joindre,  from 

Lat.  jttngcre,  the  nasalised  form  of  the 
same  root  which  gives  Gr.  (tvyKMu,  to  ' 
join,  Cvyov,  a  yoke.   Sanscr.  jw/,  jom. 

Joist.  The  joists  arc  the  sleepers  on 
which  the  floor  of  a  room  is  laid,  the  bed 
of  the  floor.  Gyst^  iliai  gothe  over  the 
flore,  solive,  giste. — Paligr.  in  Way.  Fr. 
giste^  a  bed,  place  to  lie  on,  from  gcsir, 
Lat.  jacere,  to  he.  The  term  slteptr,  with 
which  railways  have  made  as  so  fiumBar, 
is  a  repetition  of  the  same  figure. 

Joke.  Lat  jocus,  jest,  sport ;  jocan\ 
It  giocare^  Prov.  jogar^  Fr.  jouer^  to 
spoct,  to  play.  The  root  of  the  word 
seems  preserved  in  Lith.  jugstu  (Eng. 
j)  or  jungUfjugti,  to  be  merry  ;  jaugii?^ 
pajugHy  to  re|mce ;  jugutis  (exacdy  cor* 
responding  to  Y..  juggler),  one  who  m.ikea' 
sport  ior  the  company,  a  jovial  person. 

Joil^.  It  giulivo,  Fr.  joU  for  joUf, 
^y,  fine,  also  merry,  jocund ;  fiUeti, 

jolivct/,  prettiness,  mirth. —  Cot.  Not 
from  JovialiSy  but  from  ON.  yW,  'E.yuUy 
Christmas,  the  great  season  of  festivities 
in  rude  times. — Dies.  N.  jula  seg^  Du. 
joelen,  to  live  a  joyous  liii^  to  make 
merry. 

JfdUijr-lKMt.   Ti^n.jolky  a  ^awl,  joUv-. 
boat   The  original  meaning  is  probablv 
as  in  Fr.  jalUyjalaye,  a  bowl  ;  Du.  jol- 
U'ken^  a  trough.    Dan.  jolU  ajstcd^  to 
bold  along.  See  Gallon. 

To  Jolt.  The  representation  of  the 
soimd  of  a  blow  admits  of  infinite  vnria* 
tion.  To  joty  jotter y  to  jolt  roughly— 
Folby ;  to  j«dt,  to  jolt— HaL  To  julk^ 
to  sound  as  liquor  shaken  in  a  cask — 
Forby,  to  shake,  splash,  jolt. — Hal.  To 
jolU^  to  knodu  He  fowtd  their  heads, 
together. — Mrs  Baker.  A  joult  head,  or 
jolter-keady  like  logger-head,  seems  to  be 
from  the  notion  ofwaggin^  the  head  to 
and  fro^  and  not  from  ue  idea  of  Uiick- 
ness. 

JonquiL  Yt.umquilU,  Sd.  Junquilla^ 
the  sweet  yellow  Nardssiis  inta  lush-iOm 

leaves.   Lat/vMrvx,  rush. 

Jordaxi.  Properly  an  earthen  pot, 
synonymous  with  gally-^ty  Hm.  glei-^potp 
a  clay  or  earthen  pot.  like  gnlfy-^t^  in 

modem  times  the  term  was  speci.T.lly  ap- 
plied to  the  vessels  in  medic.il  use.  Our 
host  in  the  Canterbury  Talcs,  addressing 
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the  Doctor  of  physick,  invokes  blessings 
upon 

— thy  aiiadks  and  IbfJMbmis, 

HoIIinshed  speaks  of  a  pntended '  phy- 
sicus  ct  astrologus*  being  exposed  with 
two  ^  jordt-n  pots '  hung  rouna  his  neck, 
for  having  deceived  the  people  by  a  false 
.prediction  ;  *  dux  ollae  quas  jordanes  vo- 
Cimus.' — Walsingham  in  Jam.  Dan.,  Sw. 
/vn^  earth.  I  n  like  manner  N  orthampton 
jummty  a  pig-nut,  for  earth-nttt 

To  Jostle.  To  thrust  or  push  \\  \xh 
the  elbows. — B.  A  frequentative  from 
OF r.j'ous/trr.    See  Joust. 

Jot.  To  jo/,  to  touch,  to  jog,  to  nudge. 
—  Hal.  / j'o//^,  I  touch  one  thynge  ngainst 
another,  je  beurte.  What  necdcs  thou  to 
me  widi  thine  dbowe?—Pa]8gr.  Du. 
jMtHh  Fris.  jottjett,  jotskjcu,  to  jolt  — 
Epkema.  To  fall  jot  on  one's  rump,  to 
plump  down. — Forbv.  To  jot  a  thing 
clown,  to  note  it  ill  la  book  at  the  noment 
it  occurs. 

Then  from  the  connection  so  frequently 
observed  between  the  ideas  of  a  short 
nwveinent  and  a  lump  or  piece  of  some- 
thing?, jot  is  used  for  a  small  portion, 
what  1:,  jotted  or  thrown  down  at  once. 
The  resemblance  to  Gr.  iJJra  is  acci- 
dental. Comp.  Sw.  dial,  da/ta,  a  touch, 
a  blow  ;  detta,  to  fall ;  dutta,  to  touch  or 
nudge  one  ;  deii,  a  dot  or  speck,  a  lump, 
bit ;  dolt,  a  wisp  or  tuft  of  hay,  wool, 
&:c.  E,  dot,  a  small  portion  ;  a  dot  of 
phl^m.  The  interchange  or  equivalence 
of  an  initial  d  and  j  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, as  in  jijg,  dag;  job,  dab,  a  lump  ; 
^iouHCif  and  Sw.  dunsa,  to  thump. 

Jo«mnL--jroiiine7.  From  Lat  dits, 
a  day,  came  diunius,  daily,  and  thence 
It.  £wmOf  Ft.  jour,  a  day,  with  their  de- 
rivatives \ journal notice  of  daily  events ; 
jjjtmmSt^  a  day^  work,  a  day's  travel  or 
journey.  The  original  sense  of  the  word 
is  preserved  in  jourtuynuxHy  a  workman 
at  daily  wages. 

Jottst.  It.  gtostrare,  Fr.  joitster,  to 
tilt  Derived  by  Muratori  irom  It  chiot' 
tro,  chiostra,  Lombard  tftefilns^  the  en- 
cl(^ed  yard  in  which  a  tournament  was 
beld.  But  the  word  has  a  more  extended 
nieaniiu;  than  this  derivation  would  ac- 
count tor,  and  die  ndicat  signification 
?>cems  to  have  reference  to  the  shock  of 
the  combatants.  Limousin  dzusta  {dz  = 
Kng.y),  to  knock  at  a  door ;  )ex.jouster, 
jouter  (whence  E.  jostle),  properly  to 
knock,  then,  with  softened  significance, 
to  meet  together,  to  Join,  to  abuU  See 
Jot 
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Ce  m'est  avis  qu'cn  Ivouneis, 
*  ymUtmUVi  dux  e  li  rois. 

Chron.  Norm.  2.  10260. 
— the  Duke  and  the  King  met  together. 

MoH  champ  joute  au  sun,  my  field 
abuts  upon  his,  as  G.  st^ut  danuif  lita> 
ally,  strikes  against  it. 

The  origin  may  be  traced  to  ON.  t/ty^, 
OHa  tkuM,  dos,  OSw.  ifysit  dusty  no^ 
u  proar,  tumult.  Der^  siwtfMV  4§M^  fragor 
undarum. — Notkcr. 

Med  dyst  swa  at  stanga  gingo  sunder. 

With  a  CnHll«  to  that  their  spears  flew  in  sunder. 

Chron.  Rhythm,  in  Ihre. 

Dan.  dyst^  combat,  shock,  set-to .  Vove 
en  dyst  med  mi,  to  try  a  fall  with  one. 

Hence  rdnna  dtost,  or  n'da  diust,  to  joust. 

J oviaL  Cheerful,  merry ;  qualities 
supposed  tobekmg  to  one  bom  under  the 
innuence  of  the  planet  Jupiter  or  Jove^ 
as  melancholy  was  proflOOted  by  tlie  in- 
fluence of  Saturn. 

JowL — Jole,  Properly  the  jaws,  throat, 
gullet,  often  specially  applied  to  the  head 
of  a  fish.  A  joU  of  sturseon. — B.  and  F. 
Gtomiis  of  stuigeon. — liowdL  Brancus^ 
VL  golt\  or  a  i  hawlt. — \'ocab.  in  Pr.  Pm, 
V.  Chavylbone.  JolU,  or  heed,  caput. 
JolU  of  a  fysshe-teste.  JawU-bone  ul  a 
wildebore* — Pr.  Pm.  and  notes.  *The* 
chouilc  or  crop  adhering  to  the  lower  side 
of  the  bill.' — Brown.  Vulg.  Jtrr.  in  R. 

The  B.  forms  seem  to  mive  equal  claims 
to  a  Fr.  and  as.  ancestry  ;  OFr.  /v/r, 
golU,  gcitle,  Fr.  gueuU,  the  mouth,  throat, 
gullet,  also  the  stomach  itself ;  gueuUard 
(the  equivalent  of  E.  Jowler,  Chowler),  the 
muzzle  of  a  beast,  also  a  widc-mouthcd 
fellow. — Cot.  On  the  other  hand,  AS. 
^eagl,  jaw,  throat,  geajlas,  geahlas,  the 
jaws.  Viewed  in  connection  with  the 
latter  (orms,  jowl  or  jole  would  differ  from 
jaw  only  in  the  addition  of  a  final  tiot 
and  the  saine  relation  is  seen  between 
choivl  or  chawlc,  and  Du.  kauwe,  kouwe, 
kuwe,  throat,  gullet,  cheek,  jaw,  chin, 
gin5.-KiL 

Joy.  Lat.  gauderCy  gavisus  sum;  It. 
goder€fgioire,0?\.g.  gouvir,  Vrox.gausiry 
fMUnrfTr.  jouir,  to  enjoy;  Ptg.  goivo, 

Pro  V.  gttMgf  ^  J<iy-— * 
Diez. 

Jub.   A  jug. 
WHh  brads  and  thaess  snd  good  ale  in  kJu^ 

Miller  s  Tale. 

It.  gobbio,  goszo,  a  bunch  in  the  throa^ 
goitre,  craw,  or  crop  of  a  Irfrd,  by  met* 
any  glass  with  a  loimd  big  body^Fk 
See  (  k)1)let. 

Jubilant.  Lat  jubilare^  to  shout  for 
joy. 
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Judge.— Judicious.    Ij^  jmdifx  (Jus 
dico\  Ix^giudUe^  Yx.iuge. 
Juir*    A  veMd  for  drink.    Jug  or 

Judijie  was  formerly  a  familiar  equivalent 
of  Joan  or  Jenny.  Jannctte,  Judge ^ 
Jennie  (a  woman's  name)  ;  Jehannctte, 
Ju^^  or  Jinny. — Cot  Now  the  vessel 
which  holds  drink  is  peculiarly  liable  to 
familiar  personitication.  We  have  black- 
jack (a  jack  of  Iculier  to  dfiak  in— Min- 
sheu),  a  leathern  jug  ;  Susan^  in  the  dis- 
trict of  (jowcr,  a  brown  earthenware 
pitcher. — Philul  Proceed.  4.  223.  But 
tee  Goblet 

•  Juggler. — To  Juggle.  The  jitg- 
gUr  was  a  person  whose  business  was  to 
find  amusement  for  the  company  on  fes- 
tive occasions  by  mosic,  redUitioBf  flory- 
telling,  conjuring,  &c.  The  word  is  com- 
mon to  ali  the  Romance  dialects,  from 
wiienoe  jt  has  passed  with  more  or  less 
corruption  into  the  other  European  lan- 
guages. It  takes  its  rise  in  Lat.  jocus, 
sport,  Jest,  jocor^  to  sport  to  j)lay,  jocu- 
iator^  a  jester,  jMmUOh,  Wttivity,  sport 
*  Joculationt's  cantusque  exerccbunt.'— 
Firmicus  in  Fore.  From  joculator  were 
formed  It.  giocolatore^  OFr.  iugUor^  Fr. 
jmtgUur,  and  E.  juggler^  while  It.  ^oco- 
laro^  giullaro^  Sp.  Prov.  j<\v:tar^  pomt  to 
jocularis  as  their  immediate  origin. — 
I)iex.  G.  gaukeltr^  Du.  guycfuler^  kokeUr 
(ludius,  gesticulator,  mimus,  joculator — 
Kil.),  with  Boh.  kuglar,  keykljr^  Pol. 
kuglar^  are  probably  borrowed.  In  a 
passage  cited  by  Roquefort,  where  tijong 
Intr  recites  his  different  arts  of  entertain- 
ment, he  begins,  *Ge  suis  juf^Urrts  de 
vielle  '—I  am  a  player  on  the  Tielle.  He 
loon  comes  to  tncks  of  sleight  of  haad. 

Blen ati  Jmrdsl* eaoanbot  f exchange)— 

Et  si  saJ  meine  beau  gru  de  fnl)!?*, 
Et  d'  entregiet  (sleight  of  haudj  ct  d'  artumaire 
(magic) 

Bien  sai  un  enchantement  faire. 

It  is  from  this  latter  part  of  the  juf^j^ler's 
art  that  the  verb  to  ju^U  has  acquired 
the  sense  of  conjure,  tnck,  delude. 
Jugular.    Lat  jugulum,i\\v  ihro.it. 

•  Juice,    yinus  of  frutys  or  liei  bys  or 
other  lyke.    jus,  succus — Pr.  I'm.  Fr. 
JuSf  juice,  sap,  moisture,  broth— Cot.  Lat 
juSy  jusculum,  liquor  of  thing's  boiled, 
broth,  pottage.   The  meamnij  of  juice 
corresponds  more  exactly  with  Lat.  tmc- 
ms,  which  in  Lang,  becomes /Imcv  Sp. 
jugo.    Lang,  jhucay  to  suck. 

Julep.  \\.giuUbbc^  Fr.  iuUp^  a  drink 
made  of  distiued  waters  and  syrops,  or  of 
a  deooctioii  sweetened  with  honey  or 


sugar. — Cot.    From  Arab  julek^  JtUUp 
Pen^^l-db,  rosewater. — I^io. 
To  JTUBblo.— Jumbra.    To  ramble, 

then  to  shake  together.  I  jumbylU^  I 
make  a  noyse  by  removyng  of  hea\y 
thynges.  I  jumble  as  one  dothe  that 
can  [not?]  play  upon  an  insUumeut, je 

brouillc.— Palsgr. 

H^Jombre  no  diaoordant  thing  ites^ 

ChaaoBr.  Fir.  sad  Cr.  a.  sogy. 

Da.  skttmpe,  skumple^  to  shake,  jolt  ir» 
Fris.  s/iinnpe-ln,  to  jolt  ;  N,  skmm^lm,  tO 
shake  liquid  in  a  ves:>cL 

To  raup.  Sw.  guppa,  to  rack,  to  tilt 
up  ;  Rav.  gumffcn^  to  jolt,  spring,  jump  ; 
gittnpt-r,  the  plunger  of  a  pump.  Con- 
nected forms  are  OFr.  regiher^  regimber, 
to  kick,.^^r,  to  throw  about  the  aims  or 
legs  ;  Lan<:.  t^himba,  to  jump,  to  kick. 
Sw.  diaL  skumpa^  to  jog,  iolt,  jump,  ma 
toaadfipo;  N.  akumpay  to  shove,  to  nudge; 
Pdu  skumpe,  skumpU.Xo  Mkt^yik,  IL 
inciampare^  to  stumble  or  trip  upon. 

Jump.   2.  A  throw,  cast,  hazard. 

Our  fortune  lies 
Upon  lUi>ui|^— Aaioay  and  Gb. 

Plump,  without  qnalificatiflo  or  oonfitiooi 
exact* 

I'll  set  her  on  ; 
Myself  the  while  to  draw  the  Moor  apart. 
And  bring  him  jum^  when  hs  SMj  uario  fiad 

Soliciting  bis  wife. 

Ye  shall  find  it  make  juu^  six  hundred 
sixty  six. — Bale  in  R.  In  tliis  sense  the 
word,  like  the  synonymous  plump,  re- 
presents the  sound  of  a  lump  thrown  down 
in  die  midst  Jumi^z,  sudoen  jolt  or  con- 
cussion from  enoooiiteriqg  an  ol^ect 
awares. 

Junior.  'LaX.junimr^  compar.  of  juvc- 
nisy  young.    Sec  Young. 

Jimk.— Jirnt.  Junk^  a  lump  or  piece. 
— HaL  Old  junk  is  cable  or  thick  rope 
cut  up  into  short  lengths  for  the  purpose 
of  unravelling.  *  A  good  junt  of  beef.' — 
.Ml.in  Ramsay.  Swiss  /V7»/<f  ^rw/,  a  hunch 
ot  bread. — Idioticon  Bernense.  Parallel 
forms  are  dmnk^  a  log  of  wood ;  €kump, 
a  log  or  thick  piece.  The  chumphcnd 
of  the  sirloin  is  the  thick  end.  Ccb,  .1 
lump  or  piece  ;  cobbin^  a  piece  of  an  eci 
— Hal.  ;  ON.  kubbr,  a  short  thidc  piece; 
N.  kubba  suttd'  eitt  stock,  to  cut  a  Stick  to 
bits  i  kubbt  kumb,  knubb,  a  short  thick 
piece. 

Junk.  2.  MalayyM»jf,ave8sdof  con* 
siderahio  size. — Crawford. 

Juziket.  It  giutuataf  any  iunkcts, 
vis,  dainty  fiesh  cneese,  so  caUed  becaose 
brought  to  marioet  npoa  firesh  mdies* 
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—FL  Thus  we  may  see  on  Yorkshire 
cheese  the  mules  of  the  straws  upon 
fvhidi  it  has  been  set  to  drain.  Yt.joh- 
cade,  a  certain  spoon-meat  made  of  cream, 
rosewatcr,  and  sugar.^ — Cot.  The  name 
of  junJM  is  still  ^ven  in  Detonshire  to  a 
similar  prepantHMi.  Sc  mmktts^  pro- 
visions, food. 

From  delicacies  of  the  foregoing  de- 
scription, t&  jimket  has  come  to  signify  to 
feast,  to  frequent  entertainments. 

Jaoris. — Juriat. — Jury.  Lat.  jusjuris^ 
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rieht,  law,  equity;  whence  jurare,  to 
amnn  with  legal  rites,  to  swear ;  jurata^ 
Fr.  y«r/(?,  a  jury  or  selection  of  men 
sworn  to  administer  the  law ;  pifi^  ooe 
skilled  in  the  law,  &c. 

Jnat— Jnatloa.  Xat  mtttu^  what  is 
in  accordance  with  (/w^  the  rights  of 
men. 

Tn  Jai.    Fr.  jteUry  jetter,  to  cast, 

throw,  put  or  push  forth ;  forjelter^  to 
jut,  lean  out,  hang  over.—Cot.  Lat.  juw^ 
tare^  to  throw. 


K 


To  Kaw.— To  Keck.  To  kaw,  to 
fetch  one's  breath  with  difficulty.  To 
kecky  to  make  a  noise  in  the  throat  by 
reason  of  difficulty  of  breathing— B. ;  to 
retch,  hawk,  dear  the  throat  —  HaL 
Hence  keeker,  squeamish.  G.  kauchen, 
keichen,  to  gasp  for  breath  ;  Du.  kicheu, 
to  pant,  cough,  sob ;  Lau.  kakot,  kaklot, 
to  nauseate,  properly  doubtless  to  retch. 

Kebbers.  Refuse  sheep  taken  out  of 
the  flock. — B. '  Kebbers  or  cullers  drawn 
out  of  a  flock  of  sheen.*— Nomenclator 
in  Hal.  From  Du.  k^pen^  to  pick  out, 
to  cull. 

Kecks.— Kecky.— Sex.  The  dry  hol- 
low ttalks  of  last  yeai^  growth,  especially 
of  umbelliferous  plants.  Kcx\  an  elder 
pipe.— Sherwood.  W.  cecys,  reeds,  canes ; 
cecysen,  cegid.  Com.  cegas,  Bret,  cegit, 
Lat.  cicuta,  hemlock. 

Kedge.  i.  A  small  anchor,  o^.kaggi, 
a  cask  fsistencd  as  a  float  to  the  anchor 
to  show  where  it  lies.  From  the  float 
the  name  seems  to  have  been  trsnafecred 
to  the  anchor  itself. 

3.  Brisk,  lively.  Kygge  {kydge,  H.),  or 
joly,  jocun4us,hilaris. — I'r.  Pm.  Sc.cady, 
keady,  caidgy,  caigie,  wanton,  lascivious, 
then  cheerml,  sportive.  OSW.  kit,  lasci- 
vious, also  cheerful ;  Da.  kaad,  wanton, 
froUcsomc.  Sw.  kiittjas,  to  be  on  heat. 
Sc  caige,  to  wax  wanton.  Sw.  dial. 
kdgas^  to  be  eager ;  kSgg^  libidinous,  on 
heat.  Lat  €tai^9,  to.caterwaul,  to  be  on 
heat 

Xedga-belly.  A  glutton ;  itdgy,  pot- 
bdlied ;  to  kedge  one's  beDyt  to  stuff  one's 
belly.  N.  kaggt'e,  a  keg,  small  cask,  jar, 
a  heap  or  close-packed  mass ;  figura- 
tively, a  round  belly,  thickset  person. 
To  Keek.  N.  kika,  Du.  kijcken^  to 
Keek,  peep,  and  Uet  are  all  u.s^ 
sense  of  looking  narroiriy,  and  aU 


seem  originally  derived  from  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  sharp  sound*  The  sylla- 
ble kik^  in  Sw.  kik-hosta,  represents  the 
shrill  sound  of  the  throat  in  whooping- 
cough.  OB.  chykkyn  as  heimys  byrdys 
(to  peep  as  a  young  chick)  pipio — Pr.  Pm. 
Chnk  is  also  used  to  represent  the  sound 
made  by  a  hard  body  breaking,  and 
thence  a  crack  or  chip,  and  it  is  perhaps 
from  the  image  of  the  light  shining 
through  a  crack  that  the  notion  of  peep- 
ing is  derived.  Thus  we  speak  inoifler 
ently  of  the  peep  of  day,  or  crack  of  day. 
But  It  may  be  simply  from  the  notion  of 
shining,  so  often  expressed  by  a  root 
originally  represent!!^  a  sharp  sound. 
Lap.  kiket,  to  shine. 

Keei  ON.  kjolr,  kjoll,  keel  of  ship, 
and  poet  a  ship  ;  AS.  eei^,  ORG.  kioi,  a 
ship,  G.  /•/>/,  F r.  quilh%  It.  chiglia^  the 
keel  of  a  ship.  The  word  seems  to  have 
passed  from  the  Gothic  to  the  Romance  lan- 
gui^ies,  and  perhaps  die  G.  kiel^  the  quill 
orstemof  a  feather,  may  exhibit  the  figure 
from  whence  the  keel  of  a  vessel  takes  its 
name,  the  ribs  of  the  vessel  parting  off  on 
each  side  like  the  web  of  a  leadierfinim 
the  midrib  or  stalk. 

EleeL  2.— Kayle.— flikayla.  a  kegel^ 
Fr.  quille,  nine-pins.  Du.  ke^^uly  imtet, 
icicle.  OHG.  chegil,  kegil,  a  pm  or  peg  ; 
seit-kegU,  a  tent-pin.  G.  kcil,  a  wedge. 
If  the  doneiit  'icU  in  iekU  signify  ice,  as 
\vc  have  supposed,  and  has  no  reference 
to  form,  it  would  seem  that  kegel  in  the 
sense  of  cone  or  peg  radicall]^  signifies 
s  tut  thing  in  the  sn^e  of  an  icicle. 

To  KeeL 

While  greasy  Sue  doth  keel  the  pot. 

Commonly  explained  to  cool,  or  by 
others,  to  scum.  The  meaning  however 
which  would  best  suit  the  context  is  to 
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scour,  a  sense  warranted  by  the  patois  of 
central  France,  where  we  have  guillaudy 
slippery,  pdished,  shiniiig ;  acqttUUr^  to 
scour. 

TacqmUlmis  pOdes  et  p6eIons, 
Les  nMnnita  et  let  duuxtrons . 

Equillcr  la  vaissclle^  to  scour.  QuiUeTf 
as  eouUtt  to  slip  or  slide. — Jaubert. 

Ison.— Kelaoa.  The  piece  of  tim- 
ber lying  upon  the  keel  fai  which  the  mast 
is  stepped.' 

The  topmast  to  the  kttlsimt  then  with  baljaxds 
down  thejF  dvew>— Qtapmuii  Homer* 

Dan.  kidl'svitiy  n.  kwU-^vill,  from  svill, 

G.  Si'/ruu-f/e,  a  sill  or  bcamtm  which  SOTOC^ 
thing  rests  in  building. 

SMB.  a  JiMm^  daring,  bold ;  au/ 
gtwas  kiihn  seyn^  to  be  keen  after  some- 
thing ;  kauf-kiihu,  eager  to  buy,  0»>w. 
kdtu  kyn,  quick,  prompt,  daring. 

Vo  AS.  eepan,  to  observe,  be 

intent  upon  ;  cepan  his  /icannes,  to  seek 
his  injury ;  fitantes  c<pan,  fugam  capes- 
sere,  to  be  mteDt  upon  flight.  To  take 
Aeep  of  a  thing,  to  take  notice  of  it.  To 
ketp  a  day  holy  is  to  observe  it  as  holy  ; 
to  k€ep  your  word,  to  obser\'e  it  Fris. 
kijpem^  to  look.  —  Epketna.  A  strailar 
train  of  thought  is  seen  in  the  case  of 
hold^  the  primitive  sense  of  which  seems 
to  be  that  which  is  now  expressed  by  the 
compound  behold. 

Keg.  N.  kaggj(y  a  small  cask,  a  jar  ; 
W.  cawgy  a  bowl;  Sc.  coj^utf  tw,  a  hooped 
wooden  vessel,  a  pail;  Gaet  eogmt^  a 
small  drinking-dish. 

Sell.  A  child's  caul^  any  thin  skin  or 
membrane ;  any  covering  like  network  ; 
the  net  in  which  a  woman's  hair  was  con- 
fined.—Hal.  'Rim  or  keli  wherein  the 
bowels  are  lapt.' — Fl.    See  Caul. 

XMIter.  Readiness  for  work.  He  is 
rot  yet  in  kelter.  —  Skinner,  Sw.  dial. 
Ultra  sigf  to  kilt  oneself,  or  tuck  up  one's 
clothes,  as  one  preparing  for  work,  open 
se  accingere. 

•  Kemlin.— Kimnel.  A  flat  tub  used 
in  brewing,  for  scalding  pigs,  or  the  like. 
KtmpKHfiemlings  (B.),  kembing  (HaL),  a 
brewer's  vessel.  Du.  kam^  kamme,  a 
brewery.— KiL  OFr.  catnde,  a  brcwjng. 
*Niis  ne  puet  Jairt  AnwAr,  ne  brasser 
cher\'oisc  ne  goudale  sans  son  conjj:ie.' 

It  may  be  doubted  however  whether 
tiie  word  is  not  rather  connected  with  Sw. 
diaL  kin^t  Fin.  kimpi^ncaa^  stave,  corre- 
sponding to  Pl.D.  kimm,  E.  chimb,,  the 
projecting  ledge  of  a  cask.  Sw.  diaL 
Itmm^  %  tab^  cade ;  Hrkiwtma^  a  beer 
cask.  Mr  Atkinsoii  cites  from  a  recoid 


KEVEL 

of  1385-96,  'pro  ij  kympt'tSkc*'  two 
barrels  of  hrrriiv^s.  Da.  dial,  kimrr,  a 
cooper.  In  Bremen  kimker  is  a  cooper 
who  makes  tubs,  not  casks. 

To  Ken.  ON.  iMMM,  N.  kkmutf  to  per- 
ceive by  sense,  recognise,  onser\'e. 

Kennel,  k  Fr.  dunai^  a  gutter  or 
kennel;  Lat  ttmaU^  pipe^  channel,  water 
conduit. 

2.  Fr.  chettily  It.  caniie^  a  place  where 
dogs  are  kept.    Lat  canis^  dog. 
jCanapeoarlo.    Northampton  jAmei- 

back,  easy  to  recognise,  conspicuously 
marked.  Sw.  k4.nspak^  N.  kjcnn^spak^ 
ready  at  observing,  quick  at  recognising 
what  has  once  been  seen,  from  kjenna^ 
to  recognise,  and  on.  spakt  .,  wise,  prudenL 
So  Sw.  diaL  mimuspak,  good  at  remem- 
bering. In  E.  kenspeckU  the  sense  is 
inverted,  so  as  to  indicate  a  quality  of 
the  object  instead  of  the  observer,  the 
latter  part  of  the  word  being  modified  as 
if  to  signify  the  marking  by  which  the 
object  is  distinguished. 

*  Xevb.  A  stone  laid  rannd  tine  brim 
of  a  well,  &c. — B.  Any  edging  of  strong 
solid  stuff  which  ser\es  as  a  guard  to 
something  else. — Todd.  '  Ehn  scarce  has 
any  superior  for  kirk*  for  coppers.'— 
Evelyn. 

Perhaps  for  crU>^  which  is  technically 
used  in  the  sense  of  a  strong  wooden 
framework.    It  may,  however,  be  simpty 

curb,,  as  it  is  often  spelt 

Kerchief.  Fr.  couvrechic/^  a  covering 
for  the  head  ;  OFr.  chrf,  chiefs  head. 

Kernel,  i.  ON.  kjartti,  pith,  heart, 
kernel ;  Fr.  certteau^  kernel  of  a  nut,  &c. 
G.  kent^  pip  of  fruit,  core,  inmost  or  best 
part  of  a  thing,  pith  of  a  tree.  Probably 
from  koni^  grain ;  kortun^  ktnUH^  to 
reduce  to  grain. 

2.  Fr.  camMm^t  creneau,,  the  battlement 
of  a  wall ;  creneli^  imbattled ;  arm^  a 
notch,  nick,  jag.   See  Cranny« 

AMEM^.     rr.  CWThSV,  iFKRRW|  OW*  Mr* 

sim:^. 

kestrel.  Burgundian  crisiely  Fr.  cres- 
serelUy  quercelle^  a  hawk  of  a  reddish 
colour.  The  G.  synonym  rothel-wakt^ 
from  rothely  raddle  or  red  chalk,  points 
to  an  origin  in  G.  rod-criU^  creta  rubea. 
— Diet  Supp. 

Kettle.  G.  hissdy  Goth.  hatU,  Bohen. 
Russ.  koUL 

KevaL  A  bit  for  a  horse,  gag  for  the 
mouth.  Krvely  mordale,  camus.~Pr. 
Pm.  N.  kjevla,,  to  gag  a  kid  to  prevent 
it  sucking.  ON.  kefti^  l3an.  kievU,,  a  short 
Staff,  oeg,  rolling-pin.  w.  cyj/^  Lar.  cippm^ 
a  stow.  .See  uyvc^ 
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Key.  I.  AS.  cagy  Fris.  kay^  Lat.  clavis, 
Gr.  «Xn'c,  rX»/{c,  a  key  of  a  lock.  The 
Lat  and  Gr.  forms  are  from  ciaudire, 
datuum,  iMm,  to  indose  or  shot,  as  g. 
scAUissr/,  a  key,  from  sc/t/usstn,  to  shut. 
Thus  analogy-  would  lead  us  to  derive 
key  from  w.  cai4,  to  shut,  making  it 
identical  with  w.  cae,  an  indosare,  hedge, 
.garland,  Bret,  ka/,  a  hcdfje,  or  dyke. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Walach.  kyae  or 
ky/f  a  key,  an  undoubted  descendant  of 
Lat  c/avi'Sy  is  almost  identical  with  the 
B.  word,  and  perhaps  this  identity  in  the 
derivatives  may  proceed  from  a  radical 
unity  of  the  parent  fiinns,  teaching  va  to 
regard  w.  cau,  the  origin  of  cat,  an  in- 
rlnsufe,  and  of  E.  kty,  as  the  analogue  of 
Lat.  ciaiido^  the  orij^in  of  davis.  The 
/  of  claudo  might  easily  fall  away,  as  the 
/  of  G.  schliesscn^  or  Sw.  sluta^  in  E,  shut, 
while  the  final  d  disappears  as  com- 
pletely in  Gr.  »Xf/w  as  in  w.  cau.  Evi- 
dence moreo\  cr  that  cae  had  once  a  final 
d  may  be  found  in  Du.  kade^  kaai,  kac,  a 
dyke  or  causey ;  somer-kade  or  — kaai^  a 
dyke  which  confines  the  waters  in  sum- 
mer  only  ;  winter-kaai,  one  whidi  wiUi- 
stands  the  winter  floods. 

Key.  2.— Uuay.  Yx.quai,  Ptg.  cats, 
Bret.  kae.  The  Bret.  indosure, 
hed:.;c,  dyke,  as  well  as  quay,  and  Du. 
kade,  kae^  d>  ke,  causey,  would  look  as  if 
a  quay  was  rcg.trdcd  in  the  first  instance 
simply  as  a  dyke  or  emtaaidcment  along 
a  river's  side.  But  the  true  explanation 
seems  to  be  that  given  by  Spelroan, 
'  Cma,  a  space  on  the  shoie  compacted 
hy  beams  and  planks  as  it  were  by  keys! 
Tne  name  of  key  is  j^iven  in  construction 
to  any  bond  used  for  firmly  uniting  se- 
parate parts.  Thus  kiy-sUme  is  the  stone 
which  binds  together  the  two  sides  of  an 
arch.  ^  Key,  to  knitle  walls  togedyr, 
ckf.*— Palsgr.  *  Key,  or  knyttynge  of 
two  wallys  in  unstabylle  grounder  lora- 
mentum  (concatenatio  lignorum,  as  the 
word  is  elsewhere  explained — Dief.  Supp.) 
vd  caya.  Keyage,  or  botys  stondmg, 
ripatum.'— Pr.  Pni. 

Elibe.  A  sore  nn  the  hccL  Devonsh. 
kibbv,  sore,  chapped. — Hal. 

IfoXidK.  Words  signilyuig  vibratory 
or  abrupt  movement  are  commonly  taken 
from  sounds  of  a  similar  character.  Now 
T^y.  gagkern,  gagkesen,  kackezen,  kick- 
tm^ktckesen,  are  used  to  represent  abrupt 
sounds,  such  as  the  clucking  of  a  hen, 
dry  short  coughing,  stammering,  tittering, 
PSS^if^g'  Gigkgagky  in  norsery  language 
a  clock,  a  ticker.  Hence  gig,  ^ag,  Hk, 
appear  as  roots  from  whence  spring  forms 


signifying  abrupt  impulsive  action.  Tyrol 

gngt'tt,  goqlen^  to  gesticulate,  to  toddle  as 
a  child ;  gicken^  to  stick ;  gigl,  a  con- 
temptuous ex^ession  for  the  ieet  Fr. 
dial,  giguer, ^gasser,  to  leap,  throw  about 
the  legs  ;  gtgaiHer^  s'dbattre,  s'agiter. — • 
Jaubcrt  Gl.  du  Centre  de  la  Fr.  Gigue^ 
gigot,  a  leg. — Diet  du  has  lang.  Hence 
may  be  explained  W.  cicio,  to  kick  ;  aV,  a 
foot ;  cicwr,  footman— Jones ;  dcwyr,  in- 
fantry.— Richards. 

The  same  correspondence  between  the 
expression  of  abaipt  utterance  and  mus- 
cular action  of  a  similar  kind  is  seen  in 
HammtrwoA  stamp;  siitHerznd  o.  stos^ 
sen,  to  hit  or  kick ;  P1.D.  staggeln,  to 
stammer,  and  E.  stagger i  Sc  katdU,  to 
slammer,  and  e.  hobble. 

Kiekle.~Kittle.  Ticklish,  unstMidy, 
easily  moved.  KickisJi^  irritable;  kidillc 
(of  the  weather),  unsettled.— Hal,  N.  kita, 
to  tickle,  to  touch  a  sensitive  place  ;  kitl^ 
ticklii^,  irritation,  shrug ;  kitla,  to  tickle, 
touch  a  sore  place,  to  rub  one's  shoulders 
or  arms ;  ON.  kida  ser,  to  scratch  oneseli. 
Sw.  dial.  kUtkht,  rickety,  unsteady. 

Kickshaw.  From  Fr.  guelguidkoUf 
something,  applied  to  an  imsunstantial 
nicely  in  cookery,  and  thence  extended  to 
unsubstantial  gratifications  of  other  kinds. 

'  Then'  cannot  be  no  more  certain  argument  of 
n  decayed  stomach  Uian  the  loathing  of  whole' 
some  and  solid  food,  and  longing  after  fine  quel- 
quescfiojfs  of  new  and  artificial  composition.'  — 
Bp.  Hall  in  X.  and  Q.  '  Fricandcaux,  sliort, 
skinless,  and  dainty  puddings,  or  qndkihoies 
made  of  good  flesh  and  herbs  chopped  together.' 
—Cot  '  (Bratnsidc.)  Yet  would  1  quit  my  pre- 
tensions  to  all  these  rather  than  not  !h-  the  anttior 
of  this  sonnet,  which  your  rudeness  hath  irre- 
coverably lost.  (Lamberham.)  Some  foolish 
French  mulMtuchint,  I  wanrant  yon.  (Br.) 
Quelquetn6str  O  ^[iionuice  In  Mpreme  po-fec- 
tion  !  He  means  a  kekshose.  (lim.)  Wliy 
then  a  ktkihoes  let  it  be.  and  a  kehAeu  for  your 
song.*— Diyden,  Kind  Keeper. 

Kid.  I.  ON.  kfdf  a  young  goat:  G. 
k//::<',  a  female  cat,  a  goat ;  JkiHUtinf  a  kid* 
See  Kindle. 

Kid.  3.— ndaap.    In  rogues'  slang 

kid  is  a  child,  agreeing  with  Lith.  kudikis, 
a  child.  Uoice  kid^t^^  to  nab  or  steal 
children. 

3.  A  hrush-feggot  w.  ddys,  faggots  ; 

cidysen,  a  sin^^Ic  faggot. 

4.  A  {Kinnier  or  liaskct. — Hal.  Possi- 
bly connected  with  llic  last  sense  as  being 
made  of  twigs.  Bav.  MtM,  kStMsn,  kiitzen, 
a  hod  or  basket  for  carrying  on  the  back. 
Boh.  koss^  a  basket,  anything  made  of 
wicker. 

Kiddier.  - Cadger.  A  packman  or 
travelling  huxter.   Kidditr,  kid^^  one 

24 
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who  buys  up  fowls,  &c.,  at  fann-houscs, 
and  carries  them  to  market. —  Forby. 
Persons  who  bring  fish  from  the  sea  to 
Newcastle  market  are  still  called  cadgers. 
— Brocket  As  pedUr^  peddtr^  from  the 
fed  or  bftsket  in  which  he  cafriet  his 
wares,  so  it  is  probable  that  kiddUr^cadr- 
ger,  are  from  kid.    Sec  Kid,  4. 

Kiddle.  A  basket  set  in  the  opening 
of  a  weir  to  catch  fish,  an  implement  fre- 
quently denounced  in  our  old  municipal 
laws,  probably  on  account  of  its  dcstruc- 
tiveneaSi  Fr.  quidemt^  a  wicker  engine 
whereby  fish  is  c.iught. — Cot.  Bret.XvV/<7, 
a  net  fastened  to  two  stakes  at  the  mouth 
of  a  stream. — Legonidcc.  From  kid  in 
the  3rdand  4th  senses.  Bob.i^xx,  basket, 
anything  madj  of  wicker;  koiMdka^  a 
wicker  cage  for  fishing. 

•  xidao^. 

TUMthohot  and  tho  tnydrav  and  the  kuJneie. 

\A\ycx  cure  cocorum,  p.  10. 

In  tlie  receipt  for  hagese,  p.  52,  the  kid- 
ney is  called  Hi  re  simply.  Gw  mere  was 
used  for  the  testicles  as  well  as  the  kid- 
neys, being  both  glandular  bodies  of 
•hniiar  shape ;  entmeren^  to  castrate. 
Hence  kiditt-rc  may  bo  quid  ftrtr,  the  ncrc 
of  the  quidf  oin,  kvidr,  3c.  kyte^  kUe^  the 
belly. 

Ailderkin.  Du.  kindcken^  kinneketty 
a  small  barrel.    Comp.  Du.  kind^  K.  ciiild. 

To  Kill.  AS.  cweiian,  to  kill ;  cwclaUf 
to  die. 

And  prcyid  him  that  he  wolde  tohin  mD 
gone  poison,  that  he  micht  his  nttb  fueU, 

Pudono's  Tale. 

The  primitive  meaning  seems  as  in 

Dan.  quale,  to  stranj^le,  choke,  smother. 
G.  qualm^  a  suffocating  fume,  thick  va- 
pour ;  Fin.  ktMlia^ta  die,  to  lose  strength 
and  vigour  ;  kuidi  ii  Ti-t-A  f  /V,  atjua  sutio- 
cor ;  kuolff/au,  to  kill.  If  chokin;;  be  the 
primitive  meaning,  we  may  observe  a  like 
relation  between  Fin.  kuoUa  and  Lat. 
collum,  nc(  k,  as  between  nccare^  to  kill 
(properly  to  choke),  and  £.  neck. 

Hihi.  An  oven  for  burning  brides  or 
lime,  drying  malt.  &c.  w.  cylyn^  OSw. 
kohta,  kiln  ;  N.  kyltui,  a  drvini^-hotisc  for 
com.  Sw.  dial,  kylia^  koiia,  kolna,  to 
kindle  fire.  Lat.  eoHma^  atlina,  the 
kitchen  or  fire  apartment.    See  Coal. 

Kilt.  The  radical  meaning  of  the  word 
is  preserved  in  Sw.  kyba,  a  bunch  or 
cluster,  Du.  kildt  hrads^  a  hunch  of  bread. 
Kldderna  sitta  i  en  kvhd,  her  clothes 
hang  all  in  a  bunch.  Hence  OSw.  op- 
kUtOf  Dan.  kUte,  to  kilt  one^  clothes,  to 
truss  or  gather  them  up  into  a  bunch. 
The  kiU  or  short  petticoat  of  the  High- 


lander is  so  called  from  resembling  an 
ordinary  petticoat  kilted  up  for  conveni- 
ence of  walking;  Sw.  ki/ta  tnirn^  to 
swathe  an  infant,  to  make  a  bundle  of  it. 

Kin.— Kind.  as.  cyn.  Goth,  kuni^ 
kind,  family,  race ;  kuns,  kumdt^  related, 
of  the  same  family  ;  aljakutts,  of  another 
family,  foreign,  as.  naddrcna  eyn,  gene  r- 
ation of  vipers  ;  moncyn,  mankind.  OX. 
kyn,  race,  family,  sex  ;  kynd^  ofTspring ; 
l3u.  G.  kind,  chdd.  E.  kind,  kind/y,  ex- 
press the  loving  disposition  towards  each 
other  proper  to  the  members  of  a  fimiOy. 
When  Hamlet  accii-cs  his  uncle  of  being 
'  a  little  more  than  kin  and  less  than  kind  * 
he  is  simply  contrasting  the  closeness  of 
the  connection  with  mt  absence  <^  cor- 
respondinpf  affection. 

The  origin  is  AS.  caman^  to  beget,  the 
loot  of  which,  em  or  gen^  it  aonurwhat 
masked  in  the  reduplicate  forms,  Lat. 
gigno  (gigeno),  Gr.  yiVo/ioi  (yiycfo/iai,  yiy- 
vo^ai),  but  is  manifest  in  the  derivatives 
genitus^  gtmut^  i^ens,  yivoq,  offsprii^,  lace, 
kind,  sex,  ytvta,  yivkQXov.  Bret.  g(tna, 
getu'if  to  beget ;  w.  cenedl  (  =  Gr.">tv«d- 
a  race ;  Gael  gin^  beget  ;  gineal^ 
ofTsprinj;  ;  cine,  cineadh,  race,  family. 

To  Kindle.  1.  To  produce  young, 
applied  to  cats  and  rabbits.  Probably  "a 
nasalised  form  of  kittle,  notwithstanding 
w.  cenedlu,  to  beget.  It  maybe  obser\"cd 
that  Dan .  killing  iiat  kiilingj  is  applied 
to  the  young  of  botn  the  hare  and  me  cat. 
See  Kitten. 

2.  To  produce  fire.  ON.  kynda,  to  set 
fire  to;  kyndill,  a  light,  torch,  candle  ;  N. 
kvendc,  chips  and  shavings  for  kindling 
fire  ;  kyndel,  kynncl,  a  torch,  whence  E. 
catuul  coal,  coal  that  burns  like  a  torch. 
Lat  ehndere^  to  shine,  to  glow ;  incem- 
dor,  to  kindle,  inflame,  incite. 

Probably  a  metaphorical  application  of 
the  idea  of  giving  birth  to,  expressed  by 
the  root  gan^  gi-n.  ken,  in  accordance  w  ith 
the  analofxy  which  leads  us  to  speak  of 
the  extinction  of  hfe  or  eximciion  of  llame, 
although  in  this  case  the  metaphor  runs 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

Kindred.  The  latter  part  of  the  word 
is  AS.  reeden,  condition,  equivalent  as  a 
termination  to  E.  ship.  On  tka  reedenne, 
on  the  condition.— Leg.  In^.  63.  Ge/er- 
rccdcHf  companionship ;  nuegrciden,  re- 
lationship ;  teon-rcedeti  (/^fiMMW,  to  accuse, 
reproach),  quarrel,  dispute ;  B.  kettnei.  Obit 
condition  of  hate. 

King.    G.  kiinig,  on.  konimgr^  kongr^ 
king.     Lith.  kunigasy  ku$umgms^  Lett 
,  kitngs,  lord,  noble,  an  address  commonly 
1  given  to  the  pastor ;  Lit.  kunmgene^  the 
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tor's  wife  ;  Lett.  kutuUiba^  dominion  ; 
ituch^  king.  Said  to  be  from  Goth. 
kutUy  race,  signifying  head  of  the  race,  as 
Goth,  thiudatts,  a  king,  from  thiuda,  a 
people.  But  suspicion  is  raised  by  forms 
uke  Tartar  ektm^  WoCiak  kun^  king,  empe- 
ror.  Inn/,     queen,  kunoka^  lord,  chief. 

•  Kink.  Du.  Sw.  kink,  a  twist  in  a 
cable,  .S:c.  Also  a  rheumatic  stiftncss  of 
any  part,  as  a  stiff  neck  (Atkinson),  a 
Ctick  in  the  neck.  NE.  kftuh,  a  twist  or 
sprain. — Hal.  Ktuck^  among  sailors,  is 
explained  by  Bailey  in  exactly  the  same 
tenie  as  kinky  vis.  the  twisting  of  a  rope 
or  cable  as  it  is  vccrinf]^  out.  It  seems  to 
me  probable  that  kneck  or  knick  is  the 
or^gmal  fbrm  <if  the  woid  (analogous  to 
crick  above  mentioned),  representing^  in 
the  first  instance  a  short  quick  move- 
ment, a  turn  or  iwist.  ON.  knickjay  hnyk- 
kja,  to  snatch,  to  clench  or  turn  back  the 
end  of  a  nail,  &c.  ;  hnitkr,  hnykkfy  a 
snatch,  a  trick,  a  twist  in  wrestling. 

To  Snk.  I.  Said  of  diildren  when 
flieir  hceath  is  long  stopped  through 
eager  crying  or  coughing. — H.  An  imita- 
tion of  the  shrill  sound  of  drawing  the 
breath  under  such  drcmnstaiioes.  Cl«»- 
coiigh,  king-cough,  Du.  kick-hocst,  kink- 
hoest,  whooping-cough.  Sw.  kikna,  to 
have  the  respiration  stopped ;  kikna  af 
skratt,  to  cfamk  with  hmgnter. 

Kirtle.  as.  cyrtel;  Sw.  D.in.  kjortely 
a  garment  either  for  man  or  woman. 

iDsai  Goth.  kukjoHy  O.  kUssm^  w. 
cusij'w,  cusafiftUf  Gr.  cwcw  (fut.  k^ww, 
rvffiTM),  to  kiss;  Sanscr.  JkmeM,  kus^  ON. 
kosSf  kiss. 

Analogy  would  lead  os  to  seek  the  de- 

rivation  in  a  word  signifying  mouth.  N. 
mutt,  mouth,  tnnffr  (in  nursery  lang.),  to 
kiss ;  Lat.  os,  niouib,  osculum^  kiss ;  Boh. 
huba  (=Gael.  go^,  B*  the  mouth, 

hubii'ka,  kiss ;  Prov.  cats,  mouth,  jaws, 
acaissar,  to  kiss.  In  the  same  way  Goth. 
hiifam  vm  be  compared  with  N.  JMt, 
throat,  swaUow. 

Kit.  I.  A  pail,  bucket.  I>\i,kii,Jdtiiy 
a  hooped  beer-can. 

3.  Brood,  ooUectiott.  Du.  htdtb^  a 
flodt;  Bav.  katf,  a  covey  of  partridges  ; 
Swiss  JHitt,  an  assemblage  or  crew  of 
people ;  Sette  Commune  kuiiy  kutta^  an 
assemblage ;  kutu  vm  Acr,  a  swarm  of 
bees  ;  kiittm  sic/i,  to  assemble. 

Kitchen.  Lat  coguimty  It  cucifta.  o. 
kHekty  Du.  kokmg^  Ikeuken*/  firom  Lat 
ccqut-re,  to  boil.    See  Cook. 

Kite.  I.  A  bird  of  prey.  w.  ciid, 
kite  :  cudyll  y  gwyni,  the  kestrell  or 
winMofcr.  Br&Mr/,nhnwk.  From  I 


cudio,  to  hover— Pur^'h  ;  cud,  velocity, 
flight— Spurrell.  So  Luii.  lingotiy  to 
hover  ;  linge^  kite. 

2.  A  belly.    See  Cud. 

Kith.  Acquaintance.  AS.  cuth^  c 
kttndy  known.  From  AS.  temuMy  g.  ktU" 
nen,  to  know.  Kiih  and  Mm,  acquaint* 
ance  and  relations. 

Kitten.— Kitling.  — To  Kittle,  n. 
kjc//a  (of  cats),  to  bring  forth  voung ; 
kjetling,  a  kitten  ;  Fr.  caller,  to  kittle  as 
a  cat. — Cot.  *  Gossype,  whan  your  catte 
kytelUik  I  pray  you  let  me  have  a  kyt' 
/f«;f^.'— Palsgr.  in  Way. 

At  first  sight  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
rqg^ardmg  kittle  and  killing^  as  well  as 
HhiHy  as  derivatives  from  tte  parent  €ai^ 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  name 
of  the  aniin.il  be  not  derived  from  the 
verb  signifying  to  bring  forth  young, 
rather  than  vice  vienft.  Bohem.  Miti  u 
(of  sheep,  cats,  dogs,  &c.),  to  produce 
young ;  Lat.  catulus^  a  whelp ;  Dan. 
killing  (for  kitlin^y  the  young  of  hares 
or  cats.  To  the  same  root  apparently 
belong  G.  kitzkiu,  E.  kid,  a  yountf  ;m,it  ; 
G.  kitsty  a  she-^oat.  she-cat,  and  possibly 
the  word  cat  itself  may  have  the  same 
origin,  as  the  names  of  animals  are  ori- 
ginally very  ill  defined,  and  the  designa- 
tions of  general  relations  of  age  or  sex 
are  apt  to  be  appropriated  to  particular 
species.  Thus  the  word  stag,  which 
seems  properly  to  signifv  a  male,  is  in  e. 
appropriated  to  the  male  deer,  while  n. 
stcgg  is  a  gander  or  male  fowl ;  e.  bii^y 
a  female  dog  ;  Fr.  bichc,  a  female  deer. 

Knack.  A  snap  with  the  hngers,  a 
trick  or  way  of  doing  as  it  were  at  a 
snafi. 

Knacks  wo  have  tint  %v:!l  delight  yOD* 
Sleight  of  hoiiil  ihat  will  invite  TOO. 

B.Joiii«iiaR. 

Tr.  cn»gy  a  knock,  crack,  ftc.  In  the 

same  way,  from  Du.  k>:i:/>pt'n,  to  snap, 
k/Kip,  alaccr,  celer  ;  knap-handig,  dexter, 
manu  expeditus. — Kil.  Avoir  u  chic^  to 
have  the  knack  of  doing  something.— 

Jaubcrt. 

Knick-knacks,  trickery,  gesticulation, 
articles  of  small  value  lor  show  and  not 
foruse. 

But  if  yc  use  these  knick-inacks. 

This  fast  and  loose  with  faithful  men  and  true, 

YoHll  be  thefint  trfUfiad  it^B.  ft  F.  in  R. 

IfnaoTnir.  A  saddler  and  hamess" 

maker — Fofty;  one  that  makes  collars 
and  other   fitrniture   for  cart  horses. — 
Grose     &  E.  country  words.  UuubLlci>s 
Irom  ON.  AmkIt,  a  saddle, 
24  • 
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KNOB 


At  the  present  day  the  name  of  Iw^r/v-r 

is  chiefly  known  as  signifying  one  whose 
business  it  is  to  slaughter  old  worn-out 
liorses,  mn  office  analogous  to  tiiat  of  the 

German  Schindtrax  Abdecker,  the  flayer, 
who  had  to  dispose  of  the  bodies  of  dead 
animals,  and  of  course  first  stripped  off 
their  sInn,  the  only  part  of  any  value. 
It  would  seem  that  in  England  this  office 
fell  to  the  Knacker  or  coarse  li.irnrvN- 
maker,  as  the  person  who  would  have  ilie 
best  opportunity  of  making  the  skins 
available.  In  Flemish  patois  loroin  is 
the  skinner  of  dead  beasts,  from  lorum^  a 
strap<~*Vefnies8e. 

EJUig.  A  projection,  a  knot  in  wood. 
*The  great  horns  of  beetles,  especially 
such  as  be  knagged  as  it  were  with  small 
teeth.'— Holland,  Pliny  hi  R.  A  word 
formed  cm  i!ic  same  plan  with  jag  or  coi;^ 
signifying  in  the  tirst  instance  a  sudden 
jog,  then  the  corresponding  projection  in 
the  path  of  the  jogging  object,  a  projec- 
tion from  a  solid  surface.  Ir.  aia^^  a 
knock,  crack  \  cnagack  (properly  Jolting), 
rough  or  uneven  ;  Sw.  MHaglig\  rugged  ; 
Dan.  knag,  a  crack,  crash,  a  wooden  peg, 
cog  of  a  wheel.  It.  nflcro,  ftocchio,  an\- 
bunch,  knob,  snag,  or  luggedncss  in  tree 
or  wood.— Ft 

Knap.  To  snap,  tn  break  with  a 
snapping  noise.  G.  ktwppin,  to  ( rarkle, 
crack,  to  gnaw,  bite,  nibble,  to  nip,  twitch 
or  break  off ;  alto  as  S.  kmap  (among 
hunters),  to  feed  upon  the  tops  of  leaves, 
shrubs,  &c.;  XaknappU^  to  gnaw  oflT.— B. 
«  Fin.  tutppata^  to  snap  at,  pluck,  snatch, 
nappia,  to  pluck  as  beiries;  Uvuknappenf 
to  snafi  b,  to  nab. 

Knapsack.  From  the  notion  of  chew- 
ing or  gnawing,  c.  and  Du.  knappcn  ac- 
quires the  sense  of  eating.  Wir  haben 
nichts  Mu  knappeHy  we  have  nothing  to 
eat    Hence  knap-sacky  a  provision-sack. 

Knavo.  AS.  cn^Oy  a  inabe,  knappt  , 
a  boy,  youth,  scr^'ant,  a  depreciatory 
term  of  address  to  an  inferior. 

But  he  that  nought  hath  ne  oonvdteth  to  have 
Is  ridii  altboogh  ye  hold  him  but  a  knave. 

W.  of  Birth. 

Do.  kttigi  (the  equivalent  of  B.  knigkt), 

a  boy  or  sci-vant,  as  well  as  knapcAww^: 
acquired  a  depreciatory  sense  analoj^^ous 
to  E.  knave.  Hy  is  ecu  kne^t^  an  knupt-, 
he  is  a  rogue. 

The  original  meaning  is  probably  a 
lump  (of  a  boy),  from  kuap  or  kncpt  a 
knot)  or  bunch,  as  the  word  boy  itsdf 
has  formerly  In  en-explained  on  the  same 
principle.  GaeL        a  knob,  kno^  lump, 


a  stout  boy.  So  also  ON.  hnaus^  a  clod  ; 
Sw.  kttos,  a  knoll;  Dan.  knos,  a  bd. 
Lang,  csciapo,  a  slab  of  wood,  chip,  lump 
of  stone ;  «no  ief  esdapo  de  Jiiic,  a  fine- 
grown  girl. 

To  Sjiead.  ox.  huoda,  gnyd<i,  Du. 
ktueden^  G.  ktuten,  to  knead ;  DazL gnidc, 
tomb;  PLD. /N^Ar,  to  smooth  by  nib- 
bing with  a  flat  implement.  W.  tniUit^ 
to  strike,  twitch,  rub  gently ;  Bohem. 
hnetH%  hnjsti^  PoL  gnies'(f^  to  press  or 
{riach  (as  a  tight  shoe),  to  knead. 

ON".  gnyf\  tumultus,  strepitus  ;  gnyti^ 
gnuddif  to  rush  violently,  to  mb,  to  knead. 
Stvmmrinn  gn^r  d  muunty  or  gmeUr  4 
husnm^  the  storm  beats  upon  the  boose ; 
i^ftydr,  the  rushing  of  waters. 

Knee.— Kneel.  G.  knUf  Gr.  76*^0,  LaL 
genu. 

Knelt  S  vv.  kuallttB^kmoniy  loud  noi s c, 
"S.  gm-il,  <:;'iiol/,  noli,  shrill  cry  ;  Mid.Lat. 
tioTa,  a  bell ;  U:xn..knald,  crack  of  a  whip, 
cxi>I()>.ion. 
Knick-knack.  See  Knack- 
Knife.  Du.  knij/^  Q.kneiL  QaLganivett 
knife  ;  Fr.  canif,  pedmire;  An  instro- 
ment  for  nipping  or  snipping  ;  G.  knt'ifen, 
kfinpt'tt,  to  nip  or  pinch  ;  kurip-schcrc, 
snippers ;  Du.  knippen^  snipp^M,  to  clip, 
shear ;  kmip-mes^  a  nsor ;  w.  cmeific,  to 
clip,  shear,  poll. 

Knight.  Properly  a  young  man,  then 
a  man  at  amis,  fighting  man  ;  rar'  i{oxi/r, 
the  soldier  who  fooght  on  horsebadcwidi 
armour  of  defence.  AS.  cnihi,  a  boy,  youth, 
servant  ;  cniht-cild^  man-child.  Swiss 
knecktf  strong  active  youth  ;  kueckUH,  to 
put  forth  strength,  show  activity. 

The  word  is  so  exactly  synonymous 
with  G.  knabe^  knappe^  E.  knave,  that  we 
are  disposed  to  attribute  to  it  a  like  origm 
in  Du.  ktwchi,  a  knot. — Kil. 

To  Knit.  To  fonn  knots,  to  make  a 
texture,  like  that  of  stockings,  formed  of 
a  succession  of  knots  ;  also  to  bind  toge- 
ther. Pl.D.  kiiutte,  a  knot  ;  kttutten,  to 
make  into  a  knot,  to  knit.    See  Knot 

Knob.—- Knop.— Knodk.  The  sound 
of  a  crack  or  blow  is  imitated  by  the  syl- 
lables knap  and  knack,  wiih  such  varia- 
tions in  the  vowel  and  m  the  character  of 
the  final  consonant  .as  may  seem  to  suit 
the  nature  of  the  particular  sound  in  ques- 
tion. Hence  are  developed  two  series  of 
foniis,  ending  in  a  labial  and  a  guttural 
respectively,  and  expressing  ideas  con- 
nected with  the  notion  of  striking,  as  the 
blow  itself,  the  implement  with  which  it 
is  given,  the  track  of  the  blow,  a  pro- 
jection, jutting  out,  prominence,  lump. 
Thus,  with  a  labial  termination,  we 
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KNOCK 

Iiave  Gad.  «m^,  to  strike,  to  ba^;  a| 

button,  lump,  boss,  hillock  ;  \v.  cnwpa,  a 
knob,  a  club  ;  E.  ktiap^  the  top  of  a  hill, 
or  anything  that  Sttcks  out— B.  ;  knop,  a 
bud  ;  Du.  knoppe,  ktioop,  a  knot,  a  bud  ; 
G. a  knob,  button,  b  ill,  head  ;  J'l.I). 
knobde^knubbCyaiU^iMm^  thick  and  ruund, 
a  knotty  stick,  a  flower-bud ;  knobken^  a 
small  loaf ;  Dan.  knub,  a  log,  block ; 
Juutbbit,  knotty;  kmubde,  to  bang,  to 
thrash* 

With  a  guttural  termination,  O.  knatk^ 
a  crack  or  snap  ;  niisse  knacken,  to  n  ack 
nuts ;  Gael,  cnac^  crack ;  E,  knocks  to 
strike ;  Gael  cnocy  a  hillock,  eminence ; 
W.  cnwCy  a  knob,  lump,  bunch  ;  Ir.  cna- 
gaimy  to  knock,  to  rap ;  cna^ach^  rough, 
uneven ;  cnac;aid,  hump>backed ;  Gad. 
cna_:.  .\  ■.•ml) ;  r.  Xv/^7if-,  a  projectioiL 

Knock.    Sec  Knob. 

Knoll.  A  round  hillock  ;  a  turnip. — 
B.  An  expression  of  the  class  of  those 
explained  under  Knob.  ON.  hnalla,  to 
b«it  with  a  stick ;  knallry  a  cudgel ;  G. 
kmoUmy  a  knob,  bandiylump,  fieuratively 
a  clown.  PLD.  kmuU^  a  nundi,  a 
crumple. 

Knot.  Another  of  the  forms  signify- 
ing a  knob  or  projectkm,  derived  from 

the  image  of  knocking  or  striking.  Du. 
knodse^  knudsCy  a  club  ;  knodsefty  knudsen^ 
to  beat ;  knoddey  a  knuckle,  a  knot ;  knut- 
tcl^  a  cudgel ;  Pl.D.  knutte,  c.  knoit,  a 
knot ;  Lat.  nodus ^  a  knot,  knob.  Dan. 
kntuUy  knot,  bump,  protuberance.  See 
Knob. 

EInow.  AS.  cnaivan,  ohg.  cnahen, 
Sanscr.  7>ul,  Pol.  zna^^  Lilh.  zinoti  (i  = 
Fr./7f  ur.  fufwimm^  Lat  {gau*^  gmos€^ 
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|^»M(W,toknow.  The  original  root  aeenif 

to  be  £;cu  or  ken,  with  the  sensc  probably 
of  seize,  get,  apprehend. 

It  is  singular  that  the  Lat.  cognoscere 
should  be  reduced  in  the  course  of  degra- 
dation to  a  form  nearly  identical  with  E. 
know.  Cognoscer€y  Namur  conociu^jsi'dL 
thence  by  the  diange  uaud  in  Waaboft 
of  the  sound  of  j»l  into  A,  Wall  iAml^, 
to  know. 

Xnoiwledg«.  Formerly  >^n/7t{;/ifir^.  the 
last  syllable  of  which  is  the  ON.  ItUt^  N. 

lcikji\  usually  cini)lo\-ed  in  the  composi- 
tion of  abstract  nouns.  Jn  AS.  and  OE. 
it  took  the  form  tA  lac  ox  Uicj  as.  reaf- 
laCy  robbery  ;  ov..  scJund-lac^  derision ; 
wouhiacy  seduction  i  ySrar-/<i<:,  fear;^^^ 
Uic^  goodness  —  Ancren  Riwie;  PLD. 
bruut-h\^,  E.  wedlock.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  termination  lik  has  exactly  the 
same  force  in  l  urkish ;  jn  higi-liky  the 
trade  of  a  coop>er  ;  kaUm-hk,the  function 
of  a  pen  ;  adcm-Uk^  the  quality  of  man  ; 
dagh-liky  mountainous  country  ;  bcyas'- 
lik,  whiteness;  {bakmaky  to  look)  Mk* 
mak-iik,  the  act  of  looking.  Turk,  likay 
face,  countenance ;  OE.  ladus^  looks,  ges- 
tures.— Layamon. 

ynnnklft  Du.  knokely  the  knotty  or 
projecting  part  of  the  joints  ;  knokels  van 
den  rug-graety  the  vertebrae  of  the  back  ; 
knokty  mtod^-hetHy  the  ankle ;  knokt^  a 
knot  in  a  tree,  a  bone,  because  the  bor.cs 
in  the  liv  ing  body  become  conspicuous  at 
their  projecting  end ;  G.  ktwcheny  bone ; 
knochely  a  knuckle,  knot,  or  joint,  the 
joints  of  the  finger^  ankle,  toes.  See 
Knob. 


LabeL  OFr.  lambel^  a  shred  or  rag 
holding  but  little  to  Ae  whole,  a  label ; 

lambeauXy  rags,  tatters.  Lambcaux  or 
labeatt X  ?^^o  the  name  ^iven  to  the 
fringe  (laciniis)  hanging  from  the  military- 
doak— Due  ;  OE.  lamboyt^  the  drapery 
which  came  from  below  the  tasses  over  the 
thighs. — HaL  G.  lappcn^  a  rag,  lap,  lobe ; 
btmpeny  a  rag,  tatter ;  It.  UmbOy  the  skirt 
or  lap  of  a  garment,  anything  that  Haps 
or  hangs  loose  ;  Milan.  /(i«^,alap,  skirt, 
rag,  slice.    Sec  Lap. 

XiabiaL    Lat.  labiumy  a  lip. 

I.abour.— Laboratory.    Lat.  labor. 

Lace.    Lat.  laqueuSf  Prov.  lac^  laSf 


tatMy  It  lacdo^  Fr.  Utcqs^  a  lace.  tie.  snare, 
noose  ;  Prov.  ttuaaty  iaekoTy  Fr.  /am*,  to 

lace,  bind,  fasten.  The  Itui/ii^  is  thus 
the  binding  of  a  garment,  and  the  name 
has  been  appropriated  to  the  border  of 
gold  or  silver  tissue^  of  silk  or  open  t  hread- 
work  used  as  an  ornamental  ed^'ing  to 
garments  of  ditfcrcnt  kinds.    See  llatch. 

Laearate.  Lat  iaeery  torn,  ragged ; 
lacinia,  a  jag,  snip,  piece,  rag,  lappet  of  a 
gown.  Gr.  Xaci'c,  a  rent,  tatter ;  Xaci^M, 
to  tear.  From  the  sound  of  tearing,  Gr. 
XoARM,  fiUnm%  to  cradi^  creal^  aoundy 
scream. 

Laches.  Negligence. 
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LACK 


Then  Cometh  Uuhtsu,  that  is,  ha 
beginneth  any  good  work,  aoM  1 
and  stint  it. — Parson's  Tale. 

OFr.  ItischiT,  slack,  remiss,  faint;  Lat. 
laxuSy  loose.    See  Loose. 

Lack.  I. — ^liftke. — Lacker.  LacJt^in 
East  Indian  resin  of  a  red  colour,  the  pig- 
ment extracted  from  which  is  LaA^,  Ft. 
lacgNef  sanguine,  rose  or  ruby  coloiir.— 
Cot.  Laepured  ware  is  ware  covered 
with  a  varnish  of  lack.  '  The  lack  of 
Tonquin  is  a  sort  of  gummy  juice  that 
drains  out  of  trees,  llie  cabinets  to  be 
lackered  are  made  of  fir  or  pine  tree.' — 
Dampicr  in  R.  Du.  lak-werk^  lackered 
ware.  The  name  is  then  extended  to 
other  kinds  of  varnish.  Yx,  lami,  a  ce- 
ment of  rosin,  brimstone,  and  wax. — Cot. 
]t.  lacca^  white  lead,  also  a  kind  of  white 
varnish ;  Uicutn^  to  paint  or  daub  over 
with  lacca^  to  paint  as  women  do  their 
faces.— Fl. 

2.  Lack  had  formerly  two  senses,  iden- 
tical with  those  of  Du.  lack^  latckg^  want, 
defect,  fault,  blame  ;  Iwrkcu,  to  decre.Tse, 
become  deficient,  also  to  accuse,  to  blame 
Of  these  senses  the  notion  of  fault  or 
blame  migllt  be  incidentel  to  that  of  de- 
ficiency or  want,  but  it  is  probable  that 
the  two  uses  of  the  word  are  from  totally 
ditRsfcnt  sources. 

The  origin  of  lach^  want,  is  seen  in 
Swab,  lack  (properly  slack\  slow,  faint. 
To  lack  then  is  to  become  slack,  to  cease, 
to  be  wanting.  In  like  manner  G./lau, 
faint,  feeble  ;  diese  rvaare  ivird  flau,  this 
article  lacks  or  is  no  more  sought  ifor — 
KAttner.tfae  demand  becomesslaac  Dn. 
iuicktmit  watrtwax  decresoens ;  la^cken, 
minuere,  dccrcsccre.  (Klicere  paul.itim, 
deesse. — KU.  Namur^rfi/^t,  slack  ;  WalL 
lakirj  to  slacken,  cease,  give  over.  /  m' 
Mke  Jiin  d'' ploure^  it  docs  not  cease  to 
rain. — Grandg.  Again,  from  E.  dial,  lash, 
lask\  slack,  loose,  watery  ;  to  lask^  to 
shorten,  lessen. — Hal. 

On  the  other  hand  lack,  in  the  sense  of 
blame,  seems  to  be  for  clack^  clag^  P1.D. 
Uak,  klnkfj  O.  kltek,  a  spot,  blot,  stain, 
disgrace  ;  einem  enen  klak  anhoHgen^  to 
fix  a  blot  upon  him.  Sc.  clai^^  an  encum- 
brance, charge,  imycachment  '  He  has 
nae  dag  till  nis  tau,'  no  stain  on  his  cha- 
racter. 

Hp  wn-^  n  mm  without  A  claij. 
His  lic.irt  was  I'rank  without  a  flaw. 

n.D.  een  lak,  (or  more  frequently)  enen 
Hak  in  de  ware  smi'/cn,  to  find  fiuilt  with 
wares  ;  Sw.  lak,  vice,  fault. 
Lackey.— Laoket. 


LAD 

f    Than  theyof  HqmmdlboagfatBcilbniifi^to 

ride  nt  their  ease,  and  they  sent  back  their  it» 
ktitcs  and  I'aRcs- — Bemers,  Froissart  in  R. 

Fr.  laquaiSf  a  footman  ;  OFr.  Haquet^  na- 
fmaif,  an  attendant  at  a  tennts-comt ; 

naqueter,  to  stop  a  ball  at  tennis,  also  to 
wait  at  a  great  man's  door,  to  observe 
dutifully,  attend  obsequiously. — Cot 

The  name  seems  to  be  taken  from  the 
nackcfs  office  of  catching  the  ball  Fr. 
na^ue-mouchey  a  fly-catcher.  A  sharp 
sound  is  represented  by  the  syOable  kmmat^ 
as fai<k lawflfcrw,  to  cradc,  Fr.  naqutTy  to 
gnaw  with  a  snapping  sound  like  a  dog  ; 
HoqiuUr  d€s  cUns^  to  chatter  with  the 
tem.  Thence  the  term  is  applied  to  any 
quick  abrupt  movement,  as  in  the  sense 
of  catching,  or  in  liav.  knacken^  a  stroke  ; 
Fr.  naquiUr  de  la  queue,  to  wag  the  tail. 

The  iaiuichsiigc  of  an  initial  /  and  n  is 
not  infrequent,  as  in  It.  li-'cllo  and  nivello, 
Lat.  lympha  and  nym^kaj  N.  lykjtl  and 
nykjely  a  key  ;  Sp.  Infrim  wm' 
otter. 

Laconic.  Gr.  Aarorftxoc,  after  the 
ner  of  the  Lacones  or  Spartans. 
Laotoal.   Lat  tae^  tactiSy  xoSSk. 

Lad. — Lass.  I.ad  w  is  formerly  used 
in  the  sense  of  a  man  of  inferior  statioa. 

Sixti  and  ten 


To  make  lonles  of  Liddes 

Of  land  that  he  winneth. 

And  fremea  fiBole  thralles 

Th.u  follwen  OOgbt  his  lawe*;.— P.P.  15^5. 

When  laddes  weddeth  ieuedies. 

Propbesv  of  ThotnM  of  BicDdoaM  in 

Havclok.  Gloss. 

It  would  seem  to  be  the  same  word  with 
OHG.  las,  Ubertinus  (g.  freigeUsstur)  \ 
frilaZy  manumissus  ;  haiillas^  libeitns.— ^ 
Graff.  '  Sunt  etiam  apud  illos  (Saxones)qui 
edhilingi^  sunt  qui  frilingi,  sunt  qui  Itutn 
illoram  hnguft  dncuntur,  Latini  vero  Ua- 
guA  hoc  sunt ;  nobiles,  ingcnui,  atque 
scrviles.' — Nithardus  in  GrafT.  G.  lasse, 
Du.  lacte,  a  peasant  bound  to  certain  rents 
and  dtttkSy  corresponding  to  our  copy- 
hold  tenures.  The  word  is  Latinised  m 
various  ways,  ///<a,  lidus^  Udus^  adscnp- 
titius,  servu  s  glebe  -  Due.  '  £t  Saaooes 
omnes  tradiderunt  se  illi  et  omnium  ac- 
cepit  obsides  tam  ingenuos  quam  et  lidos? 
— Annales  Franc,  ibid.  In  the  Frisian 
laws  the  composition  of  a  Utus  was  doaUe 
that  of  a  slave  and  half  that  of  a  freeman. 
Mid. Lat.  Uudus,  leudis^  a  vassal,  subject, 
AS.  lead,  a  people,  a  UtUe^  people,  Goth. 
jitgga-laudsy  a  young  man,  may  probably 

be  distinct. 
The  difticulty  in  identifying  E.  lad  with 
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OBGi  toM  arises  from  the  fern,  lass  (for 
I(xd(Iess\  which  is  not  in  accordance  with 
the  Sax.  idiom,  and  would  look  like  a 
derivatioa  fimn  w.  lUdes^  a  lass ;  ttawd^ 
alad. 

•  Ladder,  as.  hhrdrc^  OHG.  hUitar^ 
G.  UiUr  tfem.),  Pol.  /<//•«/,  a  ladder. 

PoiwMy  the  word  may  signify  a  pair  of 

Eles  or  spars.  G.  latte  (in  some  cases),  a 
r  or  pok,a young,  slender,  and  straight 
tree  in  a  forest— Kftttn.  PLD.  lade,  the 
thoot  of  a  tree, — Brem.  Wtb.  Laed£  (gcr. 
sax.  sicamb.),  tabula,  asser. — Kil.  as. 
ImttOt  assercs. — Lyc.  Sw.  dial.  laddiXy  Da. 
<yaL  krtUTy  vognlatter^  or  Uirety  E.  dial. 
ladders,  lades  or  ladcshridis,  the  fr.unc- 
work  of  bars  fixed  on  the  side  of  a  wag- 
gon to  carry  com.  Sw.  dial  UUUvy  two 
spars  fastened  to  each  other  at  a  certain 
interval,  and  used  as  the  framework  of  a 
waggon  to  carry  casks  or  large  stones.  G. 
lade^  a  firaunework  of  different  kinds.  Du. 
laede^  wevers-laede,  the  comb  or  reed, 
composed  of  two  rods  fastened  to  each 
odwr  by  a  Bnmber  of  teedi  fUks  a  ladder) 
between  which  every  thread  of  the  warp 
passes  sin^'ly.    See  I,athe. 

Lade.  i.  luidf,  a  ditch  or  drain. — 
HaL  A  ladfy  mill-Utdi^  or  tmliMaiy  is 
the  cut  which  leads  water  to  a  mill.  as. 
lady  a  canal,  conduit ;  Du.  Uydii^  water - 
Uydty  acquaeductos,  aquagium.— K.  as. 
uedatty  Du.  leyden^  to  lead. 

•  To  Lade.  —  Iroad.  —  Ladle.— Last, 
ON.  hlada,  to  lay  in  regular  order,  to  pile 
up^  to  build  a  wall,  to  pack  herrings,  to 

Eve  a  floor  ;  lilid,  anything  piled  up  or 
d  in  regular  order ;  Da.  to  load, 
OHa  hUuUmt  a  UuiiMt  to  load.  AS. 
hladatt,  hhdy  gehladeriy  to  pile  up,  to 
load,  also  to  draw  water,  to  bring  bucket 
after  bucket  to  the  receptacle,  analogous 
to  piling  up  objects  on  a  heap.  HladUy  a 
ladle  or  implement  for  ladim^  liquids. 
Ulast,  ON.  klasSf  G.  last,  the  loading  or 
burden  of  a  ship^  B.  lasty  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  com,  fish,  wool,  &c. 

In  a  secondary  sense  to  ladt  (of  ships) 
is  to  let  in  water,  to  leak. 

— thesUp 
was  SO  slBiiDdM  it  mjllita  no  water  Ani^. 

HaL 

Xtady.   AS.  hlafdig, 

lAdy-eow.— Lady-bird.  The  name 
of  a  well-known,  small,  spotted,  hemi- 
spherical beetle,  dedicated  to  Our  Lady, 
as  appears  by  the  German  name  Marien- 
kSfer  or  GotUs-kuhlein,  in  Cuintiiia 
Frauenkiiele.  In  Brittany  it  is  called  la 
petite  vache  du  bon  Vieu,  and  Bohem. 


Bo»j  krenrickoy  God's  littfe  cow,  has  the 

same  meaning.  The  comparison  of  a 
beetle  to  a  cow  seems  strange,  but  in 
other  cases  the  name  of  cats,  dogs,  sheep, 
are  given  to  insects  of  different  kinds, 
and  Pol.  krowka,  little  cow,  is  the  name 
given  to .  the  dung-beetle.  The  large 
black  beetle,  popiuaily  called  Devil% 
coach-horse,  is  in  ON.  ystun-ori,  the 
Giant's  ox,  the  Jotun  in  Northern  mytho- 
logy filling  the  place  of  the  Denb  in 
Jewish,  while  the  ox  or  beast  of  the 
plough  is  exchanged  in  modern  times  for 
the  more  conspicuous  coach-horse. 

The  other  name,  Lady-bird  (by  which 
Lady-coTL'  is  being  rapidly  suppLuited), 
was  probably  given  as  seeming  more  ap- 
propriate to  a  flying  creature ;  but  bmt 
may  here  be  a  corruption  of  f>ode  or  bitdy 
a  name  given  to  insects  of  different  kinds, 
as  sham-bode,  dung-beetle,  wool-bode^ 
hairy  caterpillar.— E.  Adams  on  names 
of  insects  in  Philolog.  Trans. 

To  Laap.  To  trail  behind,  to  flag.  As 
in  mnscttwr  esertion  tiie  fimbs  are  made 
rigid,  the  idea  of  Uie  opposite  condition, 
faintnoss,  larine?;?,  slowness,  is  expressed 
by  the  tigure  of  what  is  loose  or  slack, 
w.  Hag,  loose,  slack,  sluggish  ;  Gael  Utg^ 
feeble,  faint  ;  Eslhon.  lang,  lank,  loose, 
slack  ;  Gr.  Xa-^a^y  slack,  pliant ;  Xayyd^M, 
XayyiM,  to  slacken ;  Bav.  lugk^  loose,  not 
tight 

The  origin  of  all  these  terms  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  sound  of  a  loose  body 
flapimiitor  rattling,  e.  dial  log^  i<>f^g^% 
to  oscillate,  shake  as  a  loose  wheel ;  G* 
locker^  loose,  &c.   See  To  Log. 

Iiagoon.  Lat  laeunay  a  ditch,  pud- 
dle, drain,  a  little  hole  or  hollow  place,  a 
gap  ;  It.  lacuna,  laguna,  a  moor,  wash, 
fen,  ditch  where  water  stands,  a  drain. 
—  Fl.  Sp.  lagmimj  stagnant  waters, 
marshes. 

Lair.  A  lying  place,  now  confined  to 
a  lying  place  for  oeasts. 

The  myostor  dHttdl,  iMs  day  of  great  rqxiyre, 
Of  Glasteabaiy  when  nov  he  ha>^  his  hyre. 

1  Linlyn^  in  R. 

Du.  UgeTy  bed,  sleeping  place,  lair  of  a 
beast,  camp  or  place  occtipied  by  an 
army  ;  Dan.  leir,  camp  ;  from  Du.  Ug» 

gen,  to  lie  ;  fe  bcdden^  te  velde  leggrn.  to 
lie  m  bed,  to  camp.  AS.  leger.  a  lying, 
whether  in  the  grave  or  in  bed  ;  legeres 
•ayrthe,  worthy  of  burial  ;  also  the  cause 
of  lying  or  disease;  ^ce  of  lying  or 
bed  ;  lying  with  or  adiutery  ;  leger-gyldy 
OE.  Liir-'ioitey  a  fine  for  adultery. — B. 
JLake.   i.  A  pigment*  See  Lack, 
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3.  Fr.  hcj  Lat.  lactts. 

To  Lam.  To  give  a  beating  to.  ON. 
Uttua^  to  give  a  sound  drubbing,  N.  lamia^ 
to  beat  Dii.  lam^laen^  enervare  veroe- 
ribus ;  /^w,  flaccid,  languid,  weak ;  lammc 
Icdcn,  membra  dissoluta ;  Picdm.  latn, 
loose,  slack.  To  lam  tiicn  would  be  to 
beat  foint,  to  exhaust  with  blows,  anal- 
ogous to  Dan.  mbr-banke^  to  give  a  SOtU&d 
drubbing,  literally,  to  beat  tender. 

lAmb.  Esthon.  iamwuu^  tamba^  Fin. 
lammas,  lampaan,  a  sheep  ;  iam^mri^  a 
shepherd.    Lap.  iiOde,  a  lamb. 

Lambent.  Lat  lambo,  to  lick  with 
the  tongue.   A  nasalised  form  of  lap. 

Lame.  Broken  or  enfeel)Ied  in  some 
of  the  members.  Serv.  lomiti^  to  break ; 
ioman^  brolcMi,  tired;  PoL  tamaiy  to 
break  ;  liiinanie  w  nogach,  gout  in  the 
feet  ;  Dan.  lam^  palsied,  paralytic  ;  Du. 
UmCy  UmUy  mutilatio,  vitium — KiL  ;  ON. 
lami^  broken,  enfeebled,  impaired  ;  Amv/, 
a  break,  fracture  ;  lama,  to  weaken,  im- 
pair \  lamy  a  fracture,  enfeebling ;  lama^ 
membris  ftactus  vel  viribns ;  jot-lama^ 
foT'lama,  incapacitated  in  the  feet|  in  the 
power  of  walking. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  meaning 
oilatne  sometimes  approaclies  very  closely 
that  of  Du.  la/y  lam^  flaccid,  languid, 
weak  i  Pied,  /a///,  loose,  slack  ;  N.  lama^ 
iamtn^  fttigued,  exhausted,  unstrung. 
Comp,  Du.  lammclt'ik,  languidt5,  remissd, 
segniter,  with  £.  lattuly  j  laittnte sanck^  \\\- 
conditum  et  ineptum  carmen,  a  lame 
production  ;  lamnu  Udm^  membra  dis- 
s<iUita  ;  lam-slaen,  enen-are  verbcribus, 
to  disable  or  make  lame  by  blows. 

Xinauai.   Lat.  lanuntari. 

Lamina.— Laminate.  Lat  iamika, 
a  thin  flake  or  slice. 

TiMfninae.  On  the  first  of  August,  the 
feast  of  St  Peter  ad  Vincula,  it  was  cus* 
tomary  in  AS.  times  to  make  a  votive 
ottering  of  the  first-fruits  of  the  harvest, 
and  thence  tiie  feast  was  termed  I/la/- 
tiursse,  iMmmas,  from  Itldf,  loaf.  In  the 
Sarum  Manual  it  is  called  Benedictio 
novonim  fiructuum.— Way  In  Pr.  Pm. 

Lamp.  Gr.  Xa/trdc,  whence  Lat.  lam- 
pas.  Gr.  XfJ/iTTw,  to  ring,  sound  loud  and 
clear,  then  to  give  light,  to  shine.  ON. 
glam^  glatnr^  clang,  rattle,  noise ;  ^ampa^ 
to  gleam,  glitter,  shine. 

Lampoon.  The  syllables  tdUrUt&ty 
imUtriafitanty  representing  sound  with- 
out sense,  arc  used  in  Pl.D.  as  interjec- 
tions, like  Jiddledidce !  expressing  con- 
tempt for  what  a  person  says.  TdterUtdty 
a  toy  tnnnpet,  or  the  noise  which  it 
makes;  ene  olde  titerUtdif  an  old  tattle- 


LANE 

basket;  ianttrlanfant,  trifles;  kmium^Xo 

tattle,  to  trifle-    Equivalent  expressions 
are  Lang,  ta-ta-tai  Fr.  iarare  /  a  fiddle 
stick  1  pshaw  I  (Boileau) ;  and  also  Itu^ 

turelu!  lanturlu!  fudge !  stutT!  (Spiers), 
nonsense  !  (Tarver),  of  which  the  promi- 
nent syllable,  lant  (as  taut  in  g),  has 
been  made  the  basis  of  verbs  signl^^ring 
to  talk  nonsense,  to  trifle  ;  lantibemer^  to 
weary  with  idle  stones  (Diet,  bas  lang.) ; 
UmttrntTy  to  talk  nonsense,  trifle  wMi,  to 
fool  (.Spiers)  ;  lantiportmr,  to  talk  non- 
sense, to  trifle,  harceler  quclqu'un  en  le 
tiraillant — Trevoux.  Then  as  lantibermr 
seems  contracted  to  kmUrtur^  so  /m/h 
ponner  would  produce  lampouti^r^  ex- 
plained by  Cot  as  synonymous  with 
umtemeTy  to  dally  or  play  the  iocA.  with, 
to  cog,  foist,  fib.  The  primary  meaning 
of  lampoon  then  would  be  a  piece  of 
foolery  or  nonsense,  making  fun  of  a 
person,  and  incidentally  a  satirical  attadt 

•  Lamprey.  Fr.  lamproie.  It.  lam- 
PredUfLm.  lampttra^  'a  lambendis p^tris^ 
firom  licking  stones.— Voes.  In  support 
of  this  etymology  Trench  cites  the  OE. 
names  suckstonc  and  lickstoiu.  '  A  little 
fish  called  a  suckstonc,  that  stajreth  a 
ship  under  sail,  remora.'  Withal. 

Lance. — Lanceolate. — Lancet.  Lat 
lancea,  Gr.  \6yx^,  a  lance,  spear,  spear* 
head. 

Land.    Goth.,  ox.  land. 

Landscape.  A  delineation  of  the  land, 
from  AS.  sceapan,  to  shape  or  form.  So 
'H.JUllskap,  the  outline  of  a  range  of  hills. 
Eg  kienne  land  V  paa  Jiellsbc^  i  knour 
the  land  by  the  line  of  hills. 

Lane.— £aira.  I>n.  Uen^  an  alley, 
opening  between  houses  or  fields.  Sc. 
looHf  loaning^  an  opening  between  fields 
of  com  left  tmcultivated  for  the  sake  of 
driving  the  cattle  homewards. — Jam. 
Fris.  lona,  lana,  a  narrow  way  between 
gardens  and  houses.  Dan.  dial,  laatu^ 
lane^  a  bare  place  in  a  fUdd  n^ere  the 
corn  has  failed  ;  lane^  an  open  or  bare 
place  j  £.  lawn^  lawnd,  an  open  space  be- 
tween woods;  w.  /&Mr,  adearpls«e,area, 
or  spot  of  ground  to  deposit  anything  in. 

The  fundamental  idea  is  probably  the 
opportunity  to  see  through  gifcn  by  an 
opening  between  trees  or  the  like  ;  M. 
glarta,  gleine,  to  stare,  to  look  steadily,  to 
open  (as  clouds)  and  leave  a  clear  space ; 
^lan,  an  opening  among  clouds  ;  glamm 
(of  a  wood  or  of  clouds),  open,  separate, 
so  that  one  may  see  through  ;  glt-nfiOy  a 
clear  open  space  among  woods,  grasspl(^ 
between  dins  and  wood ;  peine,  an  open 
space. 
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Langoiage.  Lat.  lingua^  a  tongue, 
language,  whence  Fr.  languty  lan^age. 

Languid.  Languish.  Lat.  liWgueo^ 
to  be  faint,  without  Hfe  and  spirit.  Gr. 
XayyfM,  Xayya^w,  to  slacken,  give  up  ;  Xay- 
ywv,  a  loiterer.    See  To  Lag. 

Laniard. — Lanyel. — Langet.  It  is 
probable  that  langet^  ian^ti^  lanyel^  a 
strap  or  thong,  tetiier,  strip  of  groukl, 
must  be  separated  from  Fr.  laniire^  E. 
laniard^  a  narrow  band,  a  tliong  ;  lanier^ 
the  lash  of  a  whip. — Forby.  The  former 
are  certainly  Irom  Lat.  lingnlay  a  little 
tonj^uc,  narrow  pointerl  object.  It.  linpuiy 
a  langct  or  spattlc,  linguella^  liiii^uctta^ 
the  point  or  langet  of  a  pair  of  scales,  a 
tenon^— Fl.  Langot  of  the  shoe,  latchet. 
— Kennett  in  Hal.  Langelyn  or  bynd 
together,  colUgo,  compedio.— Fr.  Pm. 
Lattiirt  op  the  other  hand  seems  from 
loitgi^re  (a  long  narrow  towel— Cot.),  sig- 
niiyinp  a  "^.trip.  Limousin  hundifiro,  Fr. 
aUongc;  piece  that  one  adds  to  lengthen 
anything.  Aihmg*  or  longe  was  also 
used  in  the  sense  of  It.  langolo  for  the 
Imus  or  lewiiis  of  a  hawk,  the  leather 
thongs  which  his  legs  were  attached 
to  the  wnst  in  carrying  him.  Fr.  hn<^e^ 
Wal.  long,  signifies  also  a  long  str  ip  fast- 
ened to  the  halter  of  a  horsci  whence  the 
cxpresskm  to  hmgt  a  e§tty  in  bmking 
hmi  in,  to  hold  him  with  a  long  rope  and 
drive  him  round  in  a  circle. 

The  g  of  long  disap|>ears  occasionally 
in  die  Fr.  diafects,  as  Wal.  lon^  slow, 
long,  far. "-Remade.  Lim.  louug,  hun, 
slow,  tedious,  long.  It.  lungi^  Fr.  ioM^  far ; 
idangUTy  eloigtur,  to  put  to  a  distance. 

Bret,  louan^  a  thong  or  strap,  especially 
that  by  w  hich  the  yoke  is  fiiftencq  to  the 
ox's  head. 

Laak.   Do.  slamk^  a  sMmk^  slender, 

pliant.  A  nasalised  form  of  the  root 
which  appears  in  E.  slack^  Gael,  lag,  weak, 
faint,  with  the  fundamental  signification 
of  absence  of  rigidity.  Du.  lank\  the 
flank  or  soft  boneless  part  of  the  side ; 
Devonsh.  lank^  the  groin. 

iMmupmbHl^  a  km^au^,  a  soldier 
scr\'ing  with  lance. 

Lantern.  Fr.  lantertte,  Lat.  latemn, 
as  if  from  AS.  Uokt^  hght,  and  -m/,  place, 
an  dement  seen  in  dMum^  judf^nent- 
place,  hcdiit  )  >i,  hiding-place,  bcrces-ern^ 
oven,  and  lihtcs-em^  a  lantern.  In  lu- 
cema  the  same  element  is  joined  with 
btdst  light. 

The  spelling;  of  lanthom,  which  so  long 
prevailed,  was  doubtless  influenced  by 
the  use  of  tnnspaicnt  sheets  of  hotn  ftir 
the  sides  of  the  untem. 


Lap.—  Lappet.  The  flap  or  loose  skirt 
of  a  garment  Wetflapy  clap,  slap,  a  re- 
presentation of  the  noise  made  by  a  loose 
sheet  striking  against  itself  or  any  surface. 
ON.  iapa,  sl<ipa,  to  hang  loose  ;  Du.  lab- 
beren  (of  sails),  to  shiver  in  the  wind  ;  O. 
/<?//>,  slack  ;  lappen,  anythint,'  hanging 
loose,  rag,  tatter,  clout ;  bart-Uippen^  the 
wattles  of  a  cooc ;  Skr-liippchen^  lobe  of 
the  ear ;  AS.  lafpa^  a  bp  or  lobe  of  the 
liver. 

A  lapwing  is  a  bird  that  flaps  its  wings 
in  a  peculiar  manner  as  it  fltM. 

To  Lap.  I.  Fr.  lat>ptr,  to  lap  or  lick 
up ;  Gr.  Xairrw,  to  lap,  then  to  drink 
greedily  ;  Lat.  lambere,  to  lick  ;  Fr.  lam- 
per,  to  drink,  to  swill.  In  E.  cant  the 
term  lop  is  used  for  liquid  food,  wine, 
pottage,  drink.  From  the  sound  of  lap- 
ping up  liquids  with  the  tongue. 

2.  To  hp  or  wtaPy  to  wrap.  *  Lapbyn 
or  whappyn  yn  clothes,  involvo.*  *  Flico, 
to  folde  or  lappe^ —Vx.  Pm.  'He  was 
wlappid  in  a  sack  (obvolutns  est  sacco)/ 
— WiclifT.  From  the  root  ivlap  iqpfing 
It.  inviluppare^  Fr.  etwelopper. 

To  lap  in  the  present  sense  is  to  bring 
the  lap  or  flap  of^the  garment  round  one ; 
the  forms  uunp  and  flap  corresponding 
together,  as  Du.  wrempcn  and  E.  frum^. 

Lapse.  Lat  Ubor,  lapsus,  to  fall,  sink 
down. 

Larboard.  The  left  side  of  the  ship 
looking  forwards.  Du.  laager,  OE.  leer^ 
left.  *  Clay  with  his  hat  turned  up  o'  the 
l,  cr  side  too.* — B.  Jonson  in  Nares.  Du. 
iaager-hattdt  the  left  band,  from  laager^ 
lower,  as  hoom-hmA,  the  right  hand, 
from  hoog,  high.  It  is,  however,  against 
this  derivation  that  the  word  is  written 
laddebord  in  the  Story  of  Jonah,  Aliit. 
Poems  of  xir.  Ont.,  E.  E.  Text  Soc 

Larceny.  Fr.  hire  {it,  roV)bcry,  from 
Lat.  UUradnium^  robbery  ;  Intro,  a  rob- 
ber. 

Lard.  Lat  Uatbtm,  bacon,  baooQ  ftt 
Bret,  lardy  fat,  grease;  iardOf  to  grease^ 

to  fatten. 

I«ai^. — X«argeas.  Lat.  iargusy  of 
great  size,  copious,  liberal,  whence  Fr. 

la>X(Ss<',  liberality,  gifts. 

liark.  AS.  lafercy  Sc.  laverock,  Du. 
Ueuwifdkiy  liwrdkf  iercke. 

Larrup.  To  beat.  Du.  larp,  a  lash  ; 
larpen,  to  thresh  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
bringing  all  the  flails  to  the  ground  at 
once.—  liOmhofT. 

To  Lash.    I.  To  strike  with  a  sound- 
ing blow,  as  when  a  whale  lashes  the  sea 
or  a  lion  his  flanks  with  his  tail 
MKi;  to  throw  out  the  heels  with  vioknoe  s 
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Auirr,  a  weir,  from  the  dashing  of  the 
water.  Like  chuh  or  slash,  w  n-prcscnt- 
ation  of  the  sound.  Ksthon.  laksuma^ 
to  smack,  to  sound  like  waves  when  they 
Utth  the  shore.  G.  klaischen^  to  yield  that 
sound  which  is  represented  by  the  word 
klatsch;  lashing  with  a  whip,  clapping  of 
the  hands,  clashing  of  amis^KQtlii.  uu« 
kUtsen,  to  clash,  clacl^  cmck,  to  fling; 
klets,  lash,  slap. 

2.  To  bind  or  fasten  anything  to  the 
shines  sides.— B.  Da.  UucK  ^  piece  set  on 
or  lot  into  a  jparment,  also  the  pl.icc  where 
the  joining  is  made,  the  wclcling  of  two 
pieces  of  iron  together,  splicing  of  rope- 
ends  ;  lauchm  or  iassen^  to  join  two 
pieces  togedier;  Dan.  laske^  to  baste, 
stitch, mortise;  M.Au|Mjagoreor patch; 
MMTtimskjiy  the  patch  of  brd  wckmI  let 
into  an  oar  to  protect  it  from  the  rul- 
locks  ;  Bav.  lasst'ft.  einhissen  hretter  in- 
eiiMttdery  to  scarf  boards  together,  to  let 
one  into  theotfaer ;  dUgtlast  or gitUustm, 
the  joining. 

Lass.    See  Lad. 

Lassitude.    Lat.  lassus,  weary. 

I«ast.  1.  Contracted  from  latest,  as 
best  from  ^ris/.  G.  /i/c/,  Bav.  /fss/,  FI  D. 
Usi,  Zi  ieMsisif  su  lazzost^  demum  ;  zu 
dtm  hsUm,  eitiemo.— GL  In  Schndler. 

2.  A  burden.  ON.  hiass^  AS.  kltut^  Du. 
G.  hut^  a  load  ;  ON.  hiadid^  to  load,  to 
pile  up,  G.  latUn^  to  load. 

3.  The  form  of  a  shoemaker.  Du.  hest, 
make,  form,  shape  ;  G.  lii\'f.-n.  model, 
mould,  form,  size.  '  £in  Spanischer  ross, 
oh  es  gleich  klein  von  Utst^  ist  es  doch 
adelich  von  gestalt,'  though  small  of  size 
is  noble  in  form.  '  Kin  pfarrer  soil  ein 
bildner  und  U-ist  sin  zu  Icbcn  sincn  un- 
terthanen,'  a  pastor  shoold  he  a  model  to 
hisparishioncrs. 

Tne  origin  is  probably  A.s.  last,  Goth. 
laist^  trace,  footstep  ;  ivagat-gelaist^  the 
trace  of  the  wheel  ;  the  impression  of  a 
thing  showing  tlic  size  and  fonn  without 
the  substance  of  the  original 

Last.  Properly,  to  perform,  but 
now  confined  to  the  special  sense  of  per- 
forming the  duty  for  which  a  thing  is 
made,  enduring.  When  wc  say  that  a 
coat  will  last  for  so  many  months,  we 
mean  th.at  it  will  ser\e  the  purpose  of  a 
coat  for  so  long.  G.  UisUn^  to  fulfil,  per- 
form, carry  out  '  And  thei  ben  false  and 
traiterous  and  Listen  noght  that  thei 
bihoten.' — Sir  Jno.  Mandcville. 

As  Lat.  s€quit  to  follow,  gives  exsegui, 
to  follow  out,  perfo  iTOf  accomphsh  \  or 
G.  foleen^  to  follow,  bcfolgen^  to  perform 
ipeftki  be/olgeUf  to  poform  one  s  com- 


LATHE 

mand),  so  to  last^  from  Goth.  Mi^a& 
last,  a  trace,  footstep,  is  to  tzeadinooc^ 
footsteps,  to  follow,  to  lultil  : 

Span  thu  hine  geome 
Thaet  he  thine  lare  l<zsU  : 

urge  thou  him  zealously  that  he  may  fol- 
low thy  instruction.  —  Ca?dm.  x.  i  5S. 
GodL  UdstiaH,  afarlaistjan^  to  foOmr 
after ;  fahlaistjan^  to  attain.  The  legal 
expression  in  pursuance  of  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  in  fulhlment  or  execution  ot. 

To  Latfdi.  To  catch,  as.  I^ecmm^ 
gehrccan,  to  catch,  to  seize  ;  Gael.  gl(U\ 
catch.  The  word  seems  to  represent  the 
sound  of  clapping  or  smacking  the  hajid 
down  upon  a  thing,  or  perhaps  the  snap 
of  a  fastening  falling  into  its  place. 

Latch. — Lfttchftt.  From  Lat.  laqtuus^ 
afe  focmed  Fr.  /difr,  It  laechy  any  latch 
or'hldie^  Iwnding-lace  or  fillet,  halter, 
snare  to  catch  Ijirds  or  beasts  —  Fl. ; 
Rouchi  /ut;^,  a  noose,  leash,  lace  ;  Uuiut^ 
aa  Fr.  Uut^  a  tie  or  fastening.  PoL  lap«£^ 
to  catch,  corresponds  to  E.  latch^  as  tnup 
to  snatch,  clap  to  clack  j  Lat.  cc^pertf  to 
E.  ceUck, 

Late.  ON.  latr^  OUG.  laz,  slow;  G. 
lass,  faint,  negligent,  lazy ;  Bav.  Awx, 
slack,  loose,  slow.  The  radical  meaning 
is,  doubdess,  slack,  tmstnmgr,  ^en  Inac^ 
ive,  slow,  behindhand.    Sec  Loiter. 

-late,  -lation.  Lat.  ft-ro,  latum,  to 
bear,  bring ;  con/cro^  to  bring  together ; 
Maii&,  a  compaiiioi^  iHienoe  U  cdtaU, 
to  compare  ;  to  translate^  to  carr>'  over; 
pralatuSy  advanced  before  the  rest,  a  pre* 
late  J  oblatioHf  an  offering ;  legislatt,  to 
carry  laws. 

Latent.  Lat.  lateo,  to  lie,  or  be  OOtt- 
cealed,  or  unnoticed. 

Xiataral.   Lat.  UOus^  lateris^  a  side. 

Lath.— Lattice.  Fr.  Du.  G.  laiUy  a 
thin  piece  of  cleft  wood  ;  C.  latfe  is  also 
used  for  a  pole  or  rod,  a  young  sknucr 
tree  in  a  forest.  I'he  primary  meaning 
is  doubtless  the  shoot  of  a  tree.  Russ. 
loza^  a  rod,  branch,  twig ;  g.  tatUy  a 
sprig  or  shoot ;  Bret,  laz^  a  pole,  fishing- 
rod  ;  w.  I  lath,  a  yard,  or  meam  of  thne 
feet  ;  Gael,  slat,  a  switch,  wandy  yari 
Fr.  lattiSf  £.  lattice^  lath-work. 

LtttlM.  A  turner's  frames  called  \tf 
'  Cot.  a  lathe  or  lare.  G.  lade,  a  frame, 
what  holds  or  incloses  something  else  ; 
the  framework  of  a  plough  or  harrow,  a 
chest,  coiTer,  receptacle.  Kiunladeiiy  the 
jawbones  in  which  the  teeth  are  held; 
betUade^  a  bedstead  ;  kamnUcuU,  the 
basis  which  holds  tiie  teeth  of  a  wool* 
card  ;  tischlade,  a  drawer.  Du.  /otf^^, 
Uuye,  a  receptacle,  caae,  chest ;  /owrfr  wm 
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di  waee^e,  the  receptacle  for  the  tongue 
of  a  balance.  Commonly  connected  with 
E.  lade,  to  lay  np.  lay  in  order.  Line. 
laiA.  to  place  or  set  down. — HaL  ON. 
hiaSa^  Sw.  lada^  OE.  lathey  a  barn,  a  re- 
ceptacle for  hay,  corn,  &c.  See  To  Lade. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  nidical 
meaning  may  be  a  construction  ot  bars 
or  rods.  Laide,  tabula,  asaer. — ^KiL  See 
Ladder. 

I«ather.  me.  lother^  to  splash  in  water. 
-»HaL  OM.  Uiroy  to  foam ;  /M^  fbam 

<rf  the  tea;  Sw.  sdp-loder^  snap-suds; 
Bav.  loder,  suds,  dirty  water  from  wash- 
ing ;  Swiss  ladern^ldtterUy plddcrn,  pldt- 
tern  (from  an  imitation  or  the  sound  ,  to 
dabble  in  water,  make  wet  .ind  dirty,  let 
fall  liquid  dung  (of  cows) ;  kuhpldder^ 
cow-dui^ ;  verUmtnUy  to  dawo  witb 
cow-dung  ;  G.  pldtschern,  to  paddle  or 
dabble  in  water;  Dan.  piadder,  mud, 
mire. 

IiatixiKr.  Fr.  latdriir^  one  who  speaks 

Latin,  an  interpreter. 
Latitude.    Lat  lai$tSy  broad, 
liatten.  Brass,  turned  iron.  Fr.  laiton. 

It.  liifot!(%  otlonc,  brass  ;  latta,  tin  pl.-\tc. 
From  being  used  in  the  shape  of  plates. 
—Dies.  Piedm.  Aifti,  thin  nmow  piece 
of  iroo  or  otiber  metal,  plate,  blade.  Way 
cites  a  document  of  the  15th  century 
which  speaks  of  'A///t7/,  or  Cullcn  (Co- 
logne) plate.* 

Laudablc^-Xandatocj.  Lat  kms^ 
-dis,  praise. 

iMOf^  O.  heiitiy  Da.  Uukaekmj 
lachen—KW.  ;  from  the  sound. 

To  Launch.  Fr.  lancer.  It.  lattn'arg^ 
violently  to  throw,  hurl,  dart  ;  lanciare 
un  cervo^  to  rouse  a  stag.  Probably 
itincuiy  a  lance,  is  from  the  verb,  and  not 
vice  vers4;  a  weapon  to  be  hurled.  A 
iMnlised  fonn  of  e.  htsky  to  throw  out. 

Laundry. — Laundress.  It.  lav  arc, 
to  wash  ;  lavanda^  suds,  anything  to 
wash  with  ;  Fr.  Unyagty  washing  ;  lavan- 
dUn,  a  washerwoman ;  Sp.  hwadero,  a 
washing-place ;  lavandero,  a  washer ;  la- 
vandtriay  the  wash,  linen  for  washing. 
To  the  tut  of  these  foms  corresponds  e. 
lanndry,  the  washing  department,  and 
from  laundry  is  formed  laundress. 

Laurel. — ^Laureate.  Lat.  laurus^  the 
lanicl,  Umrtaiuty  one  crowned  with  laurel 

Lave.  —  Lavatory.  Lat.  lavare,  to 
wash,  bathe,  lavalor^  one  that  washes. 
Radically  connected  with  on.  logr  ^. 
^agar),  AS.  lagu,  water,  liauid.  ON.  lattg, 
bath,  water  to  wash  in ;  ua^.  Da.  lih/e, 
to  bathe,  to  wash. 

X4mod«r.  Fr»  Uwrndt,  from  behig 


laid  with  fresh-washed  linen,  to  perfume 
and  preserve  it  from  mildew.  It  Mwmda, 

a  wasliin*^. 

Laver.  A  sea  weed,  otherwise  called 
sea  ikfur-worif  looking  as  if  the  word 
were  a  coiTUption  of  liver. 

Lavish.  Prodigal.  Fr.  larmsse,  or 
la-i'ace  d'eaux,  an  inundation.  The  idea 
of  unthrifty  dealing  is  often  expressed  by 
the  dashing  abroad  of  water.  It.  guas- 
zarcy  sguazzare^  to  dabble  or  plash  in 
water ;  guoMMarey  to  lavish  in  good  cheer; 
sguaszare,  to  lavish  his  estate — Fl. ;  Sw, 
pluttra,  properly  to  dabble,  correspond- 
ing to  Sc.  bluiter^  in  a  smiilar  sense,  and 
to  Dan.  pludder,  slush,  mire  ;  Sw,  jMW- 
tra  bort  poittingas,  to  squander  money. 
And  squander  itself  is  a  repetition  of  the 
same  metaphor. 

Law.  ON.  lag,  order,  method,  custom, 
law.  From  leggia  (Jtefi  lagi)^  to  lay.  So 
Lat.  statutum,  statute,  from  statuere^  to 
lay  down  ;  G.  gcsetz,  law,  from  setzen^  to 
set  :  C^r.  div^ioc,  law,  from  rltf^  to  lay. 

Lawn.    I.  See  Lane. 

3.  A  kind  of  fine  linen,  Fr.  JiSiww,  from 
which  however  the  E.  word  can  hardly 
have  been'  derived.  Sp.  lonOy  canvas,  a 
texture  agreeing  with  lawn  in  bein^  open 
and  timpncnt  It  is  remailBlile  oiat 
lawn,  an  open  space  between  woods, 
seems  to  be  so  called  from  the  oppor- 
tunity it  affords  of  seeing  through. 

Lax.  -lax.  Uit.  laxus,  loos^  slack; 
laxare,  to  make  loose,  relax. 

lAy.— Xiaky.  i.  Lat  hdcus,  ohg. 
letgOy  lathy  Uihy  Du.  Udt^  from  Gr.  XaiKa(r, 
of  the  or  people^  as  opposed  to  the 
clergy. 

3.  A  song,  metrical  tale.   Prov.  Udt^ 

song,  piece  of  poetr)',  song  of  birds,  clang, 
cry  i  lais  dels  sonaUsy  the  sound  of  bells. 
Tuit  /escridoH  a  tfw  iaisy  all  cried  out 

with  one  voice. — Rayn.  As  the  old  Fr. 
poets  (as  Dicz  observes)  regard  the  lay 
as  specially  belonging  to  the  Bretons,  it 
is  natural  to  look  to  the  Celtic  for  the 
origin  of  the  word. 

Les  cuntes  kc  jo  sai  verais, 
Dtint  U  Breton  nnt  Cidt  lor  laiSy 
Vtts  ctuttcni  sues  briefment. 

Marie  de  France. 

w.  llalSy  a  sound,  note,  tone,  voice ;  Gael 
laoidhy  laoi,  a  verse,  hymn,  sacred  poem ; 
ON.  hliod,  Hod,  voice,  sound,  also  as  AS. 
leothy  a  lay  or  short  poem  ;  G.  liedy  song; 
Goth,  liuthon,  psallere,  to  sing  hymns. 

Lay.  3.  -Lea. — Laystall.  Lay-land 
or  fallow-land  might  plausibly  be  ex- 
plained land  laid  up  from  immeoiate  nsc^ 
m  accordance  witn  Sw.  I4gga  igm  m 
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flh'r,  to  lay  up  a  field  or  leave  it  fallow. 
IJut  the  word  is  undoubtedly  the  analogue 
of  Du.  /tv//^,  /tVF,  empty,  vacant,  fallow  ; 
Udig-land^  G.  leede^  ie/tde,  an  unculti- 
vated piece  of  ground  ;  der  Ud^  stands 
unmarried  life,  celibacy. 

Let  wife  and  land  lie  lay  till  I  return. 

B.  and  Fletdier. 

Another  form  of  the  word  is  f..  ley,  lea, 
AS.  Uagf  leah,  the  untillcd  ticld,  pasture. 

Plenty  shall  cultivate  each  scaup  and  moor, 
Nov     and  bare  became  tlqr  landlcMrd's  poor. 

Rannaj. 

Thongh  many  a  load  of  mari  and  mannre  laid 
Rnbed  hb  bairen  l$at  whidi  erst  1.iv  dead. 

Bp  HaU  io  R. 

A  cUver4ey  is  %  field  in  ifbich  clover  has 
been  sown  with  the  former  crop,  and 
which  is  left  without  further  riiltivation 
after  the  crop  is  carried.  Dan.  dial,  lei^ 
fallow ;  Uia  aeer,  novalis  ;  Md  jordy 
ccssata  terra. — Molljech, 

LaysUUL  Properly  lav-stow^  where 
iay  lias  the  same  sense  of  vacant,  tinoc- 
cup  led,  as  in  lay -I and,  an  empty  place  in 
which  rubbish  may  be  thrown.  'The 
place  of  Smithfield  was  at  that  daye  a 
lay c -stow  of  all  Older  of  fykh:'— Fabyan 
in  R. 

Lay.  4. — Layeir.  A  lay,  a  bed  of  mor- 
tar.— B.  In  the  same  way  Fr.  couche,  a 
layer,  from  couchcr,  to  lay.  Du.  laag, 
lay,  layer,  bed,  stratum  ;  Ici^er,  a  lying 
place.  P1.D.  lagt^  a  row  of  things  laid  in 
order,  tier  of  guns ;  t^ger^  a  layer  qk 
offset  of  a  plant  laid  in  the  groond  to 
strike  root. 

TolMj.  ON.  Ifggia,  G.  Itrgeftf  to  lay  ; 
OM.  Uggia,  G.  liegen,  to  lie,  to  lay  oneself 
douTj.  The  first  of  the  two  seems  the 
original  lonii,  with  the  sense  of  thrusting, 
carang,  striking.  Sw.  Icegge  pi  en^  to 
lay  on,  to  strike  ;  ON.  hdggi'a  och  li'ggia, 
to  strike  and  thrust ;  lag  of  kesio^  a 
thrust  witii  a  iavdin;  Sw.  la-gga  til 
lands,  to  reach  the  shore ;  laigga  j^,  to 
lie  down. 

In, the  same  way  Lat  jacere^  to  cast ; 

Lazar.— Lazaretto.  Lazar,  a  lcp(*r, 
from  Lazarus  in  the  parable.  Du.  La- 
waruf-hauSt  a  kautntto^  hospital  for  lepers, 
pest-house. 

IiAzy.  Bay.  laz,  slow,  late  ;  Du.  losig^ 
hiaigi  flaccid,  languid,  slack,  lazy — KiL ; 
n.D.  losig,  It'sig,  loose  in  texture,  slow, 
weaiy ;  g.  lass,  slad^  slow,  dulL 
See  Lay. 

ToLeaoh.  In  carving,  to  cut  up.  Fr. 

lesche^  a  long  slice  or  shive  of  bread. — 
Cot.  LechitU,  lisqiuite,  a  tongue  of  land. 


morsel  to  eat. — Roquef.  Lfche,  lichot 
liquctiey  lisquetie,  a  morsel.  —  Pat.  de 
Champ.  Properly  a  tongue,  from  Usciur^ 
to  lick,  as  O.  lecker,  the  tongue  of  cattl^ 
from  lecken. 

Lead.    Du.  load^  loot. 

To  Load.  ON.  leUldy  to  lead ;  iW^ 
track,  \\  .\\  ;  at  snua  d  leid,  to  turn  on  his 
traces,  to  turn  back.  The  Goth,  laithan, 
ON.  lida^  to  move  on,  go,  pass,  would 
seem  to  be  a  derivative,  relaCed  to  frfJW, 
as  jacere,  to  lie,  to  jact^re,  to  cast,  or  asG, 
lugen^  £.  to  lUf  to  G.  le^en^  e.  to  lay. 

lioa£.  G.  Um^f  Dn.  loo/y  loove,  the 
leaves  of  trees.  The  radical  meaning 
seems  something  flat.  Magy.  lap,  the 
leaf  of  a  book  ;  Lith.  Idpas^  a  leaf ;  ia- 
palka,  the  shoulder-blade. 

League,  i.  Mid. Lat.  leuca,  Fr.  lieue, 
a  measure  of  distances,  properly  the  stone 
which  mailced  such  a  distance  on  the 
public  roads,  *  Mcnsuras  vianim,  nos 
miliaria,  Gr«eci  stadia,  Galli  leucas* — Isi- 
dore in  Dief.  Celtica.  Gael  leug,  Uag^  a 
stone ;  llagoHy  an  obelisk ;  W.  Ikdi^K  stone. 

2.  Fr.  liguf.  It.  /'i^nM^att  aUiaoo^fiom 
Lat.  ligarCy  to  bind. 

Leaguer,  i.  Du. /i^,  a  lying,  lying- 
place  ;  the  lair  of  cattle,  lying-place  of  an 
army  in  the  field  i  Megtrm^  to  beUaguer 
or  pitch  onete  camp  lor  the  attack  of  a 
fortress  ;  whence  iSnufSwr,  a  siege,  having 
essentially  the  same  meaning  with  the 
word  si€ge  itself,  which  signiBes  the  scat 
taken  by  an  army  befote  a  town  Ant  Um 
same  purpose. 

2.  A  small  cask.  G.  l^ggiTf  wasser- 
^J^^^f  Sw.  wattem-Uggarty  water-cade  in 
a  ship.  Probably  from  on.  logg,  N.  logg, 
pi.  Ifgger,  Sw.  lagg,  the  rim  olthe  staves 
of  which  a  cask  is  made  ;  I'lt^gti,  to  set 
staves  together ;  logger,  laggbittdarcy  a 
cooper;  ON.  Iagg^m4f  wood  for  cask- 
making. 

Tiear.  Du.  UUkem,  water  to  penetrate, 
to  drip  ;  hkwijti,  wine  that  K  aks  from  a 
cask  ;  lekzak,  a  bag  for  straining.  The 
radical  meaning  seems,  to  drip.  Lith. 
lassas,  a  drop ;  lasiSH,  to  drip,  to  leak. 
E.  latch'Pan,  a  dripping-pan  ;  latch,  leech, 
a  vessel  pierced  with  holes  for  making 
lye ;  htuB-troughs,  troughs  in  iHiicii  aak 
is  set  to  drain  ;  leeks,  drainings  ;  to  leek 
off,  to  drain,  and  hence  to  Uck  on  or  latch 
oHy  to  add  fresh  water  after  the  first  wort 
has  been  drawn  off  in  brewing. — Hal 
Sw.  hjdrk-laka,  the  juice  of  birch-trees  ; 
sal-laka,  brine  ;  loMapdy^^  £.  to  Icck,  or 
latch  on  in  brewing.  Tne  same  root  is 
seen  in  Lat.  liqtio,  to  strain,  filter,  melt ; 
liqHotum  vinum,  strained  wine ;  ligMOfi, 
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to  melt  awmy  ;  Ugtior  (u  Sw. juice, 
limiid. 

T— in.  A  panHel  form  with  gfeam. 
ON.  Ijomiy  splendDur ;  Ijoma^  to  shine. 
Ghmyn  or  lemyn  as  fyr,  flammo ; — as 
light,  radio. — Pr.  Pm. 

Here,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  we  are 
able  to  trace  the  designation  of  phenomena 
of  sight  after  those  of  hearing.  ON. 
hljomr^  resonantia,  clamor  ;  N.  fjom^  re- 
sonaace,  echo  ;  AS.  kiemmam,  to  dacUe 
as  flnme  ;  h/tpn,  a  sound. 

I«ean.  as.  Mane^  lane,  Pl.D.  Ivcn, 
sleader,  firaul,  lean ;  It  ilm^,  lean,  meagre, 
£unt,  feeble,  also  leaning  towards,  easily 
credulous,  and  yielding  to  fair  words. — 
FL  The  radical  signihcation  seems  to  be 
what  leans  from  me  want  of  sufficient 
substance  to  keep  it  uprigh^  heooe  fieeble, 
thin,  spare  in  flesh. 

To  tiean.  as.  hlynian^  Du.  leuruHy  c. 
lehtuMy  Dan.  IcttUy  It.  Unare^  to  lean,  to 
bend  towards.  Russ.  klonit\  to  bow 
down  ;  klonishsya^  to  slope,  incline,  lend 
to  ;  GaeL  ctaim,  indine,  go  aside,  squint ; 
claoinit\  bent,  sloping ;  Gr.  kXiVw,  to  make 
to  bend,  turn  towards,  turn  aside  ;  Lat. 
clino  ^n  composition),  to  bend  towards. 

To  ZaMp.  ON.  klaupOy  to  run,  spring  ; 
hleyPa,  to  make  to  spring,  to  shoot  for- 
wards ;  hiaupastf  to  escape,  elope ;  G. 
laufm,  to  run. 

Loap-year.  on.  hlaup-hr^  the  inter- 
calary year  which  leaps  forwards  one  day 
in  the  month  of  February.  The  Du. 
tehrikkeMaer  has  a  timihur  meaning, 
from  icfirikkcny  to  spfiAg  or  Stride ; 
sdtrik^c/ioefty  skaits. 

To  I«eam.  Gotli.  leisan^  to  know; 
iaisyau^  AS.  Ictram^  Sw.  lasrOy  a  lehren,  to 
teach  ;  Du.  Icercn^  to  teach,  to  Icam  ;  as. 
Uomjan^  G.  Icrnen^  to  learn.  OHG.  Ura^ 
AS.  uiri^  E.  lore,  learning.  Goth,  laisa- 
reiSf  a  teacher. 

Lease.  Fr.  Icu's.  laissement,  the  lease 
or  instrument  by  which  a  holdin£|  of  an^ 
hind  is  to  a  tenant,  or  given  into  his 
hands  to  turn  to  profit.  The  lessor  and 
Ussee  are  the  persons  who  give  and  accept 
the  lease  respectively.  Fr.  laissery  G.  /oj- 
JM,  to  let ;  last'gutj  lassJuUitf  a  farm  or 
wood Vf*/  for  a  period  at  a  certain  rent. 
Bav.  verlassen  einem  ehuas^  to  let  some- 
thing to  one  on  lease. 

To  Lease.  To  glean.  Goth,  lisati^ 
lasy  Usun,  to  gather ;  Lith.  Usiif  to  peck 
as  a  bird,  to  pick  up. 

*X«ad&.  Mid.  Lat  imxm,  Fr.  hhse, 
hssc\  a  leash  to  hold  a  dog,  a  bridle  or  false 
rein  to  hold  a  horse  by,  any  such  long 
string.    Mid.Lat.  laxamina^  habcnae — 
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Gl.  Isidor.    From  laxo,  Fr.  latsscr,  to  let 

to.  Bav.  geldss,  a  noose  for  catching 
irds. 

Not  to  be  confounded  with  Fr.  Ak^t, 
It.  laedOf  Sp.  ioMOf  a  slip-knot,  snase, 

tie. 

liOaifag.  OK.  lies.  Goth,  laus,  emp- 
ty, vain  ;  lausavaurds^  an  idle  talker  ; 
N.  16s,  loose,  lascivious,  shameful  ;  AS. 
leasy  empty,  false  ;  leasiatty  to  lie,  Icasere^ 
a  liar  ;  Du.  loos^  pretence,  false  sham  ; 
hoze  uHipenkriet,  a  fiadse  alarm ;  Uou 
(Uur^  a  false  door. 

Iioasi  See  Less. 

Leat  of  a  Kill.  From  g.  leikn,  to 
lead.  Das  wasser  in  einen  garten  Uiten, 
to  convev  water  into  a  garden.  Einen 
floss  anders  wohin  inUn,  to  turn  the 
course  of  a  river  ;  wassfr-lcitung^  aqiie* 
duct,  conduit,  canaL    See  Lade. 

Leather,  g.  Uder,  w.  llethr^  Du. 
A    r,  Uer^  Bret.  ler. 

To  Leather.  In  famihar  language,  to 
thrash  or  beat  one  ;  and  Swab.  Udern  is 
used  in  the  same  sense.  So  we  speak  of 
giving  one  a  good  huliftg,  as  if  it  were 
meant  as  a  dressing  of  his  hide  or  skin, 

tnd  similar  expressions  were  current  in 
.atin.  Cerium  perdere^  — rttUtmere^  to 
suffer  blows,  '-Joris/aun^  to  deserve 
them. 

Leave.  Permission,  as.  leaf^  gi  l^i^A 
Pl.D.  lofy  loTe,  Off,  io/,  permission  ;  lo/a^ 

ley/a,  G.  erlaubetiy  AS.  ly/an,  alyftvi,  to 
permit.  The  radical  meaning,  as  shown 
under  Believe,  is  applaud,  approve,  and 
in  a  weaker  degree,  allow,  f>ermit 

To  Leave.  Goth,  laiba,  AS.  la/,  ON. 
Uifar  (pi.),  Gr.  Xonroc,  leavings,  overplus, 
remainder ;  on.  U-ifa,  Gr.  Xtcn-fcf,  Xiftird' 
vifv,  to  leave  ;  Goth,  qflifnatt,  Sw.  hlifivn^ 
G.  bliiMmt  to  remain.  Carinthian  Idjt^ttf 
to  leave  remaining  ;  lapach^  remnants. 

Loavon.  Fr.  Imain^  the  sour-dottgh 
or  ferment  which  makes  the  mass  pre- 
pared for  bread  rise  in  a  spongy  fonn; 
nom  lever,  Lat  levare,  to  rise. 

Lechery. — Lickorous.  From  Fr.  les- 
cher,  lecher,  to  lick,  were  formed  lescheur, 
lechertauj^  lapper  up  of,  a  lickdish,  slap- 
sauce,  lickorous  cwnpanion.— Cot.  JJ- 
cltrn'ey  gourmandise. —  Diet,  de  Ikrri. 
From  G.  Ucken^  to  lick,  Ucker.  dainty, 
lickerish,  nice  in  food ;  in  fomiliar  lan- 
guage, a  lively  degree  of  a  sensual  desire. 
Der  lecher  stelit  ihm  darnach,  his  chaps 
water  at  it,  he  has  a  letch  or  latch  for  it, 
as  it  would  be  estpressed  in  vulgar  E. 
Latch,  a  fancy  or  wish. —  I  lal.  K.  lickerish, 
lickorous,  dainty.  Lat.  ligitrire,  to  lick, 
to  be  dainty  in  eating,  eagerly  to  long  for» 
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The  gratification  of  the  palate  was  then 
taken  as  the  type  of  other  sensual  plea- 
and  a  /mfcervr  is  not  only  a  dwnty- 
inouthed  flUAi  but  in  a  wider  sense  one 
who  makes  the  gratifying  of  his  appetites 
his  chief  business.— Kiittn.  OFr.  Uch^r, 
Ucherres^  Icschcury  glutton,  epicure,  one 
given  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table  or  the 
flesh)  adulterer,  loose  companion.  The 
E.  Uchery  has  become  eadnshrely  appro- 
priated to  the  applied  sense,  wliilc  in 
France  UcJurit^  as  we  have  seen,  pro- 
vincially  retains  ^  original  meanhifr. 

The  same  train  of  thought  which  pro- 
duced the  change  of  meaning  in  leatery 
led  in  the  middle  ages  tu  the  use  of  Lat. 
ImxuSf  hunarim  (classically  si^ifying  ex- 
cess in  eating  and  drinking),  m  the  sense 
of  fleshly  indulgence;  luxuSy  bose  lust ; 
buntriosutj  horantriber.  —  Diet  Supp. 
*  Oncquts  n'orent  compagnie  ne  atouche- 
mcnt  de  camelle  luxure.' — St  Graal,  c. 
xxix.  152.  In  the  E.  translation — 'nether 
in  weye  of  Ucheris  lay  hire  by.'  And  pro- 
bably this  use  of  luxttria  in  the  sense  of 
Udury  may  justify  the  conjecture  that 
luxus  in  me  primaiy  meaning  of  excess 
in  the  pleasures  of  taste  has  the  samq 
origin  with  G.  lecker^  E.  lickorousy  and  Fr. 
UcherUy  in  a  representation  of  the  sound 
made  by  smacking  the  tongue  and  lips  in 
the  enjoyment  of  food.  The  Gr.  -yXrvt'c, 
and  Lat.  dulcis  (for  dlucis)^  sweet,  seem 
to  diow  that  the  sound  of  a  smack  was 
represented  by  the  s)  liable  i^/z/r/'  or  dluck^ 
which  when  softened  down  to  luck  would 
supply  the  root  of  ikflu;  See  Luck. 

-lect. — Lecture.  Lat.  Ugo^  Uctum,  to 
pick,  gather,  thence  to  read.  Hence  EJect^ 
to  choose  from ;  ColUciy  to  gather  to- 
gether ;  Select^  to  pick  out  and  lay  apart 

Lede.   A  kettle. 

And  Ananias  fell  down  dede 

As  black  as  any  Udt» — Manud  der  P6cb^ 

Ir«  iMchdy  a  pot  or  kettle 
DrumsUdtf  a  kettle-dmm.— FL  in  v. 

nacch^rt, 
Leden.   Speech,  language. 

The  queinte  ring 
rhurgh  uliii  I1  she  understood  wel  evf  rj'tliing 
That  any  fowle  may  in  his  leden  sing. — Chaucer. 

From  AS.  lyden,  lidm,  Latin,  the  Latin 
speech,  then  language  in  general.  0/ 
Jjtdmt  m  Eni^/isc,  from  Latin  into  E. 
Jfe  cuthe  be  dctle  Lydcn  understauden^  he 
could  partly  understand  Latin.  —  Pref. 
Hept  Mara  is  am  ure  lydtn^  biterms, 
Mara  in  our  language  is  bitterness.  The 
same  application  has  taken  place  in  It, 
where  latitw  is  used  for  language. 


E  cantin  gli  augelli  ogni  in  suo  ialimo. — Dante. 

Fr.  laUnur^  an  interpreter. 
The  foregoing  explanation  would  nerer 

have  been  qhestioncd  if  it  were  not  for 
the  use  of  /TvV/or  lede  in  the  same  sense 
as  Ud^n.  Ilk  land  has  its  ain  Uid. — Sc. 
prov. 

Translait  of  new  (hnv  mnv  !v  r^A  nnd  sOQf 
Ouer  Albioa  Ue  into  your  vulgare  Ude. 

D.V.  iajui. 

ON.  hllod,  a  sound,  the  sound  of  the  voice ; 
hlioda  iily  to  address  one  ;  hlioda^  Sw. 
lyda^  to  signify.  Hum  Ivdde  brefuett 
what  did  the  letter  import  r  Lag^  fyder 
Sil,  so  the  law  says.  ZJ/e,  cry,  voice. 
Foglar  hajva  olika  IdUn^  fowls  have  dif- 
ferent notes. 

Ledg^.  A  narrow  strip  standing  out 
from  a  flat  surface,  as  a  Udge  of  rock,  the 
ledge  of  a  table.  ON.  Idggy  Sw.  lagg^  Sc. 
It^gm,  the  projecting  rim  at  the  bottom 
ofa  cask.  Le^gias^  the  parapets  id  a 
bridge. — ^Jam. 

XiadgOT.  A  teigrr  or  ledar  ambassa- 
dor was  a  resident  appointed  to  guard  the 
interests  of  his  master  at  a  foreign  court. 

Now  gentlemen  imagine  tliat  young  Cromwell's 
in  Antwerp,  leiger  for  the  English  nodMUils.— 

Ix)rd  Cromwell  in  Nares. 

Return  not  thou,  but  kgnr  stay  behind 
And  mom  the  Greddih  pcinoe  to  send  us  aid. 

Fakfiui  Taao^  ibid. 

The  tenn  was  also  applicrl  to  other  cases 
in  which  an  object  lies  permanently  in  a 
place.  A  Udgct  -bttU  fak  fishing  is  one 
'  fixed  or  made  to  rest  in  one  certain  place 
when  you  shall  be  absent  from  iL'— Wal^ 
ton. 

It  hftppened  tiMtt  a  slsmiilsgfv  borrowed  a 
nuty  mw'V'  X  nhich  had  uea  loof  kg^  ia  his 

shop. — Fuiit  r  in  R. 

Hence  leiser-books  are  books  that  lie 
permaaenUy  in  a  certain  place  to  wfaidi 

they  relate.  '  Many  leii:;,  r-looks  of  the 
monasteries  are  still  remaining,  wherein 
they  registered  all  their  leases.' — H.  War- 
ton  in  R. 

In  modern  book-keeping  the  terra 
ledger  is  applied  to  what  the  Fr.  call  the 
grand  livre,  the  principal  book  of  account 

The  origin  is  Dii.  lti;;i^ir\\\ii  who  heS 
or  remains  perinaiu  ntly  in  a  certain  place, 
the  supercargo,  or  person  appointed  to 
look  after  the  interest  of  the  owners  of 
the  cargo  in  a  ship,  their  leiger-ambassa' 
dor  in  that  respect ;  also  an  old  shop- 
keeper, a  book  tnat  does  not  get  scdd. 

Lee.  .Shelter,  /.reside,  nliebcrd,  the 
sheltered  side  of  the  ship.  Lee-shore^  the 
shore  opposite  the  lec-side  of  the  ship, 
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and  consequently  the  shore  exposed  to 
the  wind.  a$.  hUo,  iUcoWy  shade,  shelter. 
ON.  Uifay  hijoj  v.ova^  to  protect,  shelter  ; 
ox.  /////,  a  shield  (Lat  clyP^us)^  defen- 
sive armour.  Du.  luw,  shelter  from 
the  wind.  Hft  bci^int  te  luxucn,  the 
wind  abates.  J'>'ii  luivt  wat,  that  gives 
some  relief.  Luwic^  as.  hh'oicih,  place 
sheltered  from  the  wind,  apricitas.  Hence 
Sc.  lythe^  shdcer,  and  met  encotirage- 
ment,  favour.  The  lythe  side  of  the 
hill.  Possibly  the  radical  image  may 
be  shown  in  ON.  klid^  side,  slope  of  a 
bill. 

I<eech.  A  physician,  healer,  then  the 
blood-sucking  mollusk  used  for  medicinal 

Surposes.  ON.  letkmr,  Goth.  Mkeis, 
'keis^  a  leech,  ieikinon,  to  heal ;  Boh. 
i€kf  medicine  ;  kiiii.  Fin.  Idiketa^  Gael. 
UU^iSf  to  heal 

We  are  inclined  in  the  first  instance  to 
suppose  that  the  notion  of  curative  efforts 
may  be  taken  from  the  type  of  an  anmial 
ing  his  wounds ;  Gr.  Xf^x*****  Goth. 
laie^oti,  Gael.  Ugh,  to  lick.  But  it  is  more 
likely  that  the  radical  idea  is  the  apphca- 
tkm  of  nediciiial  herfMi  Estfaon.  rohhi^ 
grass,  herb,  potherb,  medicine;  rohhi- 
t^ftna,  to  apply  medicaments.  Ixtti'^li 
saJiiif  grass,  herb  ;  sa/i/cs  (pi.),  medicine, 
Miki^l9f  medicinal  Bret,  louzou,  Uzeu, 
pot  or  medicinal  herbs  ;  louzaoui,  to  use 
medicaments,  dress  a  wound  ;  louzaouer^ 
Ugeuour^  a  herborist,  medidiier.  w. 
llvsiau,  herbs  ;  llyseua^Xxt  coliect  herbs. 
Manx  Iccks,  lentils,  heibs ;  lus-thie^ 

houseleek.  The  final  s  exchanges  for  a  k 
(iidiich  is  probably  the  older  form)  in 
Kuss.  Bohem.  luK\  c.  lnucJi,  ox.  laukr, 
B.  i€€k.  potherb,  onion,  whence  in  all 
probability  the  hek  or  lidt,  a  luege, 
which  forms  the  fcmiination  of  many  of 
our  names  for  plants  ;  fumlocky  charlock, 
gariicM^  IwuseUck^  Swiss  weglucge,  wild 
endive;  komlucgt',  galeopsis  ladanum. 
It  is  to  be  remarked  that  hounflcck  was 
cultivated  as  a  vulnerary.  Gael,  luibh^ 
iuighj  herb,  plant 

£eek.  .Sec  last  article. 
To  lioer.  See  To  Lour. 
Lmsl  Fr.  liif  sediment  of  wfaie ;  Lang, 
/wv,  ledimttit,  dregs,  mud.  WalL  /r>/, 
Namur  ligf,  yeast.  Bret,  lec'hiil,  sedi- 
ment, from  Uc'hiay  to  lay,  to  set  down, 
w.  /Afa^  mife. 

Leet.  G.  lasse,  lass-hauer,  the  name 
given  in  many  parts  of  G.  to  tenants  sub- 
ject to  certain  rents  and  duties.  Lots' 
banky  the  court  of  the  lassiy  court  lect  ; 
Lass-schopftH.  leet-jiiry.  Du. a 
sant  tenant,  subject  of  a  certain  jurisdic- 
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tion  ;  laet-banke,  the  court  of  the  tenants, 
court-kit.  In  England  court-Uet  is  the 
court  of  the  copyhohl  tenants,  opposed  to 
court-baron,  that  of  the  freeholders  of  a 
manor,  copyhold  being  a  servile  tenure. 
Sec  Lad. 

I«eft.  Du.  lucht,  luft,  Lat.  Icevus,  PoL, 
Boh.  Inuy,  Perhaps  the  light  hand,  in 
opposition  to  the  stronger,  heas  ier  right ; 
AS.  MwUkrt^  the  stronger,  the  rig^  luind. 
In  Transylvania  licht  is  used  {or  schlccht^ 
poor,  slight.  Fris.  licit  te  liocdcn,  the 
common  people.  Boh.  Uwiti^  to  slacken ; 
lewny,  Uglit»  moderate. 

Leg.  ON.  leggr,  a  stalk  or  stem  ;  arm- 
Icggr,  the  upper  joint  of  the  arm  ;  hand- 
Icggry  the  forearm ;  gras-Uggr^  a  stalk  of 
grass. 

Legacy. — Legate.  LaL  Ugare^  to  de- 
pute, to  assign,  to  bequeath  by  wilL 
Legal.  —  Legialvkik  —  Tiagitimata. 

Lat.  Ur,  legis,  law. 

I«egendl  —  Legible.  Lat.  Ugendus^ 
p.pcpL  fut.  of  lego,  I  read.   See  -lect 

Leguminous.  Lat.  Icgitmcrt,  pulse,  as 
pease  and  beans.  KxpLuned  from  Uj^Of 
to  gather,  as  being  gathered  by  hand. 

Leisture.  Fr.  loisir,  from  Lat.  licere^ 
as  piaisir  from  place  re. —Vi'xQt.  Prov. 
Iczer^  lezor,  leisure,  permission,  oppor- 
tunity. OFr.  U  ist,  Uist^  licet,  it  is  per* 
mittcd.  it  is  lawful. 

Leman.  A  mistress,  for  U/man^  from 
AS.  Uoff  loved,  dear,  as  woman  fm  wif' 

Tbys  mayde  hym  payde  aofthewdt  Bi|d  god 

wille  be  hire  ootn 
And  hnldhyie  as  a  iS^MM.— R.  O.  344. 

To  Lend.  —  Loan.  ox.  l/J^  Goth. 
leihvan,  G .  Ichm  to  lend  money  at  interest ; 
Ichcn,  a  fee,  or  estate  given  in  respect  of 
military  service;  ON./ii/i,  Dan./ruiA,  a  loan, 
thing  lent ;  ORG.  Uhatum,  O.  iemm,  Sw. 
Idna,  to  loan  or  lend. 

Lengrth.    See  Lonj;. 

IjOnient. — Lenitive.  Lat.  Uttis^  mild, 
soft,  gentle.  ON.  ////;  ,  Sw.  /m,  //«,  Da. 
lind,  G.  liiule,  gclimle,  soft,  gentle,  pliable. 

liont.  AS.  UngtenyUncten^lcmtmy  Du. 
iSMJSf,  OHO.  Itmgety  UttMOf  UuMen^  a  ibw. 
Swab,  gletttz,  Sw.  ladig,  Udkig^  UtMng^ 
laing,  laigy  spring. 

Leopard.  LsX.  Liopardus ;  supposed 
by  Pliny  to  be  the  issue  of  a  she  lion 
(Jt-(rt!(i'^  by  a  male  panther  {pardus). 

Ijej^T.  Gr.  X4irp^,  scaly ;  the  skin 
becoming  scaly  on  those  afflicted  with  the 
leprosy  ;  \tvig,  a  scale,  husk,  peel. 

Lepidoptera.  Gr.  Xtwigf  XtiriioCf  a 
scale,  and  xripoy,  a  wing. 
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^■tion.  Lat.  ladoj  lasutHj  to  hurt, 
injtin* 

Less. — Least.  In  all  kinds  of  action 
the  idea  of  relaxation  is  identical  with 
that  of  diminution.  We  say  indifierently, 
his  wU  never  for  a  moment  relaxed,  or 
never  grew  less  ;  Lat.  remittere  is  ex- 
plained bv  Andrews  to  loosen,  slacken, 
rdax,  and  also  to  abate,  decrease  ;  as 
^ack  by  Richardson,  relaxed,  weakened, 
diminished.  The  sinking  of  the  waters 
is  expressed  in  Genesis  by  dtcnau^  in 
Chaucer  by  •skUu^  or  slacken 

The  water  shall  ad.ike  and  j^nne  awi^ 
Aboutin  pnine  oa  the  ncxtc  day. 

Now  llie  root  A»r  is  widely  spread  in  Ae 

sense  of  loose,  slack.  It.  lasso,  weary, 
faint ;  Fr.  lasche,  slack,  flagging,  faint  ; 
w.  Ileus,  Bav,  lass,  OE.  lash,  slack,  loose. 
And  in  OE.  less  was  written  lass;  the 
lasse  Bretaine.—K.  G.  96.  To  lass,  less, 
or  Uss  are  constantly  used  in  such  a  man- 
ner Uiat  they  may  be  explained  with  equal 
propriety  to  slacken  or  tO  diminish|  tO 
grow  or  make  less. 

The  day  is  gooe,  the  moncth  pai^id. 
Hire  love  eacwMefh  sad  his  Ltiuth, 

His  love  slackens,  grows  weak,  or  becomes 
less.  *  For  their  suength  dayly  lassed'— 
Frolssait  in  R.  In  the  foUowtng  passage 
the  abstiact  idea  of  diminution  is  more 

distinct. 

So  that  his  owen  pris  he  lasitth 
When  he  such  measure  overpassedL 

In  the  apphcation  to  pain  It  is  COmmonly 

written  Uss  or  liss. 

But  love  consent  another  tide 

Tliat  onis  I  may  tuuch  and  kiss, 

I  trow  my  pam  shall  never  itss. — R.  ^ 

—shall  never  slacken  or  abate. 
And  thus  with  joT  fliid  hope  wdl  fbr  to  Cm 

Anile  goth  home  hssid  of  his  care  : 
— i.e.  with  his  care  abated  or  diminished. 
C.  Uschtn^  to  slake,  to  abate  the  strength 
0^  and  thence  to  extinguish  fire. 

Like  a  man  that  hurt  is  sore 
And  it  iMsdek  of  aking  of  hii  wound 
Kfimtf  wdl,  but  hded  DO  dde  mon. 

Chaucer  in  R. 

When  less  had  thus  acquired  the  sense 
of  feebler,  smaller,  in  weaker  degree,  a 
superlative  was  formed  in  analogy  with 
mm/,  best.  Lest  in  the  sense  of  I^t.  quo 
mimus^  to  the  end  that  not,  was  originally 
less, 

BotjFelleiwfhoadowane,  ttlDemwffiB. 

Cliaucer. 

• — I  e.  in  abating  or  slackenint;  the  tend- 
ency to  do  w<aae. 
a.  The  termination  Utt  in  hopeless, 


restless,  and  the  like,  is  c.  /ox,  loose,  free; 
los^inden  eiH  pferd,  to  untie  a  hone,  to 

set  him  loose.  Nun  bin  ich  7'on  ihm  Akt, 
now  I  am  free  of  him  ;  nanunlos,  rastUt^ 
witboat  a  name,  without  rest. 

Lessee.    See  Lease. 

littSison.  Lat.  lectio,  the  act  of  read- 
ies {^^'S^^y  1  read),  whence  Fr.  U^n^  Prov. 
leisso,  lesso. 

To  Let.  To  !rt  is  used  in  two  senses 
apparently  the  reverse  of  each  other,  vir- 
ist,  to  allow,  permit,  or  even  talce  mea- 
sures for  the  execution  of  a  purpose^  as 
when  we  say  let  me  alone,  let  me  go,  let 
me  hear  to-morrow  ;  and,  2nd,  to  hmdcr, 
as  in  the  phrase  without  let  or  hindranee. 

The  idea  of  slackening  lies  at  the  root 
of  both  apphcatious  of  the  term.  When 
we  speak  of  letting  one  go,  letting  him  do 
something,  we  conceive  him  as  previously 
restrainedf  by  a  band,  the  loosening  or 
slackening  of  which  will  permit  the  ex- 
ecution or  the  act  in  question.  Thus  Lat 
laxare,  to  slacken,  was  used  in  later 
times  in  the  sense  of  its  modem  deriva- 
tives. It kaeiart,  Fr. tassser^V^  let  La*wt 
desiccare,  let  it  dry  ;  modicum  Uaa  Mimtf 
let  it  stand  a  little  while. — Muratori,  Diss. 
24,  p.  365.  So  from  Bav.  lasSy  loose, 
slack,  slow,  G.  lasscn,  to  permit,  to  let 
The  analogue  of  Bav.  lass  is  O.NT.  latr, 
lazy,  torpi^  slow,  the  original  meaning 
of  whieh  (as  observed  under  Late)  was 
dou])tle5s  slack,  whence  E.  let,  to  slacken 
(some  restraining  agency),  to  permit. 

At  other  times  the  slackness  is  attribut- 
ed to  the  agent  himself,  when  let  acquires 
the  sense  of  being  slack  in  action,  delaying 
or  omitting  to  do. 

And  down  he  foth.  no  knfsr  wonkl  be  iSftf, 
And  with  that  woid  Ua  oounlerdoor  he  shet. 

Chaucer. 

The  Duke  of  Parma  is  ill  and  will  not  Itt  to 
send  daily  to  the  Duke  of  M<-dioft  SilioiliS.<— 

Drake  to  Walsingliam  in  Muilcy. 

Da.  lade,  to  let,  to  permit  or  suffer  some- 
thing to  be  done  ;  also  to  omit ;  ladt  4/y 
to  leave  o£  Goth,  la^em^  guU^am^  to 
delay. 

Then  in  a  causative  sense,  to  let  one 

from  doing  a  thing,  is  to  make  him  let 
or  omit  to  do  it,  to  hinder  his  doing  it. 
Bav.  taz^  late  ;  letzen^  to  retard,  imp^e, 
hinder. 

Lethargic.  —  Lethe.  Gr.  X^Gi;,  ob- 
Uvion,  whence  AqOaoyoc  (^tpy^i  inactive), 
XifOapyirAc,  drowsy,  torvenul. 

Letter.— Literal— Xateratura.  Lat 
lUtera^  whence  Fr.  Uttre^  letter. 

Xiatlnnn.  Lat./a^/iv<»,Fr./stAtf,doobt- 
less  from  the  milky  juice. 
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To  Levant.  To  run  away  from  debt. 
Sp.  Uvuntar^  to  raise  ;  levantar  el  cainpOy 
as  Fr.  Uvtr  le  piquei,  to  deciunpw 

Levee.    See  Levy. 

Level.  Lat.  iid€lla  (dim.  of  iidra,  a 
balance,  also  nsed  in  die  sense  01  a 

fdimuneO,  It.  livella,  a  plummet.   '  Locus 

Sui  est  ad  lihellam  a'quus.' — Varro.  The 
>Fr.  had  lively  liveau^  while  in  modern 
ftiveaUy  as  well  as  in  It  niviUo,  the  in- 
itial /  has  been  exchan;.^cd  for  an  n.  Lein-l, 
lewle,  perpendiculum. — Pr.  Pm.  Levdly 
a  niler,  niveau. — Palsgr. 

Fr.  ie'X'ii'fy  an  instrument  for 
raising  weights,  from  lever^  to  raise. 

Leveret.  Lat,  /^//j,  It.  UporCy  Fr. 
iUvrtt  a  hare ;  It.  leprettOy  a  leveret  or 
young  hare  ;  Fr.  Uvrctery  a  hare  to  have 
young  ;  UvreUau^  levrauU^  a  IcverLt. 

Iiaipsaall.— T  iaasl.  A  shed,  gallery, 
portico. 

He  looketh  tip  and  doun  till  he  hafh  found 
The  ckrkes  hors,  there  as  be  stood  y  bound 
Briiind  the  milk,  under  a  UfHMlL — Rove's  tale. 

The  gay  Uvesell  at  the  taveme  is  signe 
of  the  wine  that  is  in  cellar^ — Parson's 
tale. 

The  original  sense  is  a  shade  of  green 
branches ;  c.  laubfy  PI.D.  l&ife  (from 
laubt  foliage),  an  arbour,  hut,  gallery, 
pordco.  Dan.  lovsal,  Sw.  Id/sal,  a  hut 
of  green  branches  ;  Dan.  lovsals-fest,  the 
feast  of  tabernacles.  The  termination 
sal  is  frequently  used  in  G.  to  form  sub- 
stantives from  verbs  ;  thiksali  tribula- 
tion ;  si- hick  sal y  lot;  icktusol^  an  object 
of  aversion,  &c. 

Kovigato.  Lat  Uvigan  or  kevigare, 
to  make  smoodiy  from  kBffis^  snooth, 
polished. 

Levin.  Lightning.  *  Fulgur,  Uuen- 
yngt  that  brenneth .'—  Ortus.  » To  Inyne 
or  to  sm)te  with  Unicnyuo^c.^ — Cath. 
Ang.    *  Fulgur,  ia\xs!^\x,U'wenyng€sj  ful- 

f urat,  (it)  i!faw«r.*— MS.  Vocab.  in  Way. 
t  is  evidently  identical  with  N.  Ijotty  Ijioty 
Dan.  lytiy  lynildy  Sw.  dial,  lygna^  iyi'na, 
lightning,  a  flash  of  lightning.  The 
proper  meaning  of  the  word  seems  flash  ; 
lyttende  oint',  flashinj:^  eyes.  Fabian  in 
describing  a  comet  says  that  '  out  of  the 
East  part  appealed  a  great  Mae  or  beam 
of  brightness,  which  stretched  toward  the 
said  star.' — Way  in  v.  So  many  words 
connected  with  the  idea  of  shimng  are 
found  with  initial  gl  as  well  as  a  simple  /, 
that  we  may  probably  connect  Uwm  OX 
Uvin  with  Sc.  gleuin,  to  glow. 

So  that  the  cave  did  gleuin  of  the  bete.— D.  V. 

But  N.  fy^tUf  to  lighten,  seems  the  older 


form  ;  OSw.  lyint-fld^  fygMU'tU^  ODan. 
lu^n-i'ld,  liglunmg. 

Levity,  -levl-.  Lat. /<^/>,ligfat,trifling, 
vain  ;  a/lt-r/.>,  to  make  li^ht. 

Levy. — Levee,  -lev-. — Levant.  Fr. 
ievtr,  to  lift,  raise,  set  np,  also  to  levy, 
collect,  gather. — Cot.  The  E.  lezy  is  from 
the  form  /rv/e,  the  act  of  raisinjj  or  ga- 
thering. Levee  de  soldats,  a  levy  of  sol- 
diers ;^des  imp6tS,  a  levy  of  taxes.  The 
Scotch  say  to  lift  a  debt,  to  obtain  pay- 
ment, to  get  it  in.  He  Uver^  to  rise  or  get 
up ;  U  Uver  dm  roiy  the  attendance  of 
the  French  courtiers  on  the  getting  up  of 
the  King.  Hence  E.  levee,  a  compli- 
mentary attendance  of  guests  on  a  person 
in  authority.  From  the  ppL  pr.  levant^ 
the  rising  of  the  sun,  we  have  the  I.eranty 
the  region  of  the  East,  specially  applied  to 
the  countries  under  tne  dominion  0^  the 
Turk. 

Lat.  levOy  to  raise,  is  undoubtedly  con- 
nected with  levisy  light.  See  To  Lilt. 
ElevOy  to  raise  up,  to  elevate; 

liOWd.  Origin.ally  illiterate,  untaught, 
as  opposed  to  the  educated  clergy ;  then 
infenor,  bad,  wicked,  lustfuL  AS.  Am/, 
Az-tt/rtV,  laicus. — Bede  5.  6.  13.  14.  Lcnvede 
maHy  laicus  homo. — ^\ii\c.  Gram.  *CEg- 
ther  ge  preosthades,ge  munuchades  rnenn 
and  that  hrzuede  folc :  *  as  well  the  men 
of  the  priesthood  and  monkhood  as  the 
lay  i^cG^e. — Lye.  From  leody  people  ; 
OFns.  M§iy  liutdy  men,  people,  common 
people  ;  lichte  lioedcn,  the  laity.  IJudo- 
mony  liodamoHy  man  of  the  people.  Russ. 
liodiy  the  people  ;  liodiny  liodyaniH^  a 
secular  person. 

Lewdt'y  not  letter)'d,  illiteratus un- 
knowynge  in  what  so  hyt  be,  inscius, 
ignarus. — P^.  Pm.  Li9tdt  of  afrutyaons, 
maluays,  villayn,  maugraneux. — Palsgr. 
Lrude  or  naughty  winey  illaudatum  vel 
spuremii<— Herman  in  Way. 

Tiiiwieoiii.    Gr.  UMt^,  from  XiCic^  a 

word  ;  Aiyw,  I  speak. 

Liable.  Commonly  explained  from 
Lat.  ligOy  Fr.  //Vr,  to  bind  ;  under  obliga- 
tion to.  But  no  Lat.  UgeAUis  cft  Fr. 
lUMt  is  brought  forwarcls.  The  word 
seems  purely  English,  and  it  looks  as  if 
it  were  narbarously  formed  from  the  verb 
to  lit  as  if$tiimM  from  meUtit,  with  the 
sense  of  lying  open  to. 

XdboL— Library.  Lat.  iideTf  a  book». 
whence  KMius,  a  Httle  book,  famems 

tibellusy  a  scandalous  publication  ;  //'Ml- 
riuirty  a  chest  or  place  to  keep  books  in. 

Liberal.— I«fl>erate.^Liberty.  Lat. 
liber,  free. 

26 
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Libertine.  Lat.  libertinus,  a  freed 
man,  Fr.  libtrtin^  a  dissolute  person,  one 
freed  from  moral  restraint. 

License,  -licit.  Lat.  liceo,  licitum, 
to  be  lawful^  whence  liceniia^  permission 
to  do  a  tiling,  unrestrained  action.  Ittieiiy 
unlawful 

Lich.  Lich-gate^  the  gate  where  the 
corpse  is  set  down  on  entering  a  church- 
yard to  await  the  arrival  of  tfie  mini-t  r. 
Lich-ivake,  the  watch  held  over  .1  dead 
body.  Goth.  Uik^  G.  leUiu^  as.  //<:,  lice^ 
conpse. 

To  Lick.  I.  G.  leckfft,  Goth,  lai^on^ 
Or.  XiiW  It.  Uccare^  Lith.  lakUf  Fin. 
lakkia^yxsA.  lokaf^  to  fide  or  lap,  to  sup 
up  liquids  with  the  tongue.  Pers.  laq- 
kt  rticn,  literally  to  make  laq,  to  do  what 
is  cliaractcrised  by  the  sound  laq^  shows 
the  inttative  diaraeter  of  the  word  hi  the 
dearest  litxl't. 

2.  To  beat.  w.  llack^  a  slap ;  UadUa^ 
to  ship,  to  thresh ;  IhteMren^  a  cudgel 

Licorous.    See  Lechery. 

•  Lid.  AS.  ////(/,  Qthliii,  a  covcrinc:, 
door.  In  the  AS.  Gospel,  Matt,  xxvii.  60, 
it  is  said  that  Joseph  rolled  a  great  stone 
for  a  h/id  to  the  sepulchre.  OHG.  ^///, 
lid,  covering ;  udariid^  covering,  the 
mercy-seat  (which  corned  the  ark). 

Pl.D.  lid,  cover  ;  os^t'ulid,  r,  aio^rnliai. 
eyelid.  0¥ns.  hlid,  lith,  covering,  roof; 
•mit  ene  plonckene  hiide : '  fa  wellj  with  a 
covering  of  pUuika.  The  foregoing  would 
be  s.TtisfactoHly  accounted  for  from  as. 
h'idan^  behlidan^  to  cover,  dose,  OFris. 
hlitSa  (Sturenberg),  to  cover,  but  the  ON. 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  primar>'  sense 
is  an  opening,  then  what  closes  it  up,  in 
the  same  way  that  the  primary  sense  both 
of  doer  and  of  gate  seems  to  be  an  open- 
ing or  passage.  ON.  hlid,  a  vacant  space, 
an  opening,  gap  in  a  hedge,  dyke  or  wall 
closed  wim  a  natch  or  gate.  It  is  ap- 
plied to  the  vacant  space  on  a  wall  where 
one  of  a  row  of  shields  has  been  taken 
down,  to  a  pause  in  a  battle.  GmrdshM^ 
opening  in  an  inclosure,  gate,  wicket 
Da.,  Sw.  led,  wicket,  gate,  barrier. 

To  Lie.  I.  Goth,  ligan^  la^y  l^g**fn^ 
to  lie ;  lagjatiy  to  lay ;  Fris.  Uga^  lidsa^ 
lidisa,  liszr,  to  lie  ;  Russ.  lojit  {Vr.j),  to 
lay  i  /oji/s/Of  to  lie  down.  Lat.  legere^  to 
lay,  as  appears  from  eolligere^  to  lay  to- 
gether, to  collect.  Or.  Xiyiiv,  originally 
to  lay,  then  to  lay  to  sleep  ;  Xty»aOni,  to 
lie,  Xix^Cf  couch,  bed.  Serv.  lojati^  to 
lay  ;  legati,  to  lie.  ON.  Uggia,  to  lay  ; 
iiggid,  to  lie.    See  Lay. 

2.  Goth,  liugartf  c.  lugen,  Slavon.  lu- 
guti,  PoL  Igac,  Boh.  Mati^  to  lie.  eRG.  | 


LIFT 

lougerty  lougnen^  negation,  falsehood ; 
OS.  logniatty  AS.  fygniaHy  to  deny,  Lett 
leegly  to  deny,  refuse.  So  in  Gael  breug^ 
a  lie  ;  breui^aich,  give  the  lie,  gainsay. 
The  fundamental  meaning  of  a  lie  is  vain 
idle  talk,  and  to  deny  or  refuse  is  to  make 
the  speaker  talk  in  vain.  Gael.  Icog,  idle 
talk ;  leogair^  thfler ;  Ir.  liogam  (as  GaeL 
brnfc^),  to  flatter.  In  a  Vootb.  aJ).  147GU 
cited  by  Addungy  loggm  Is  translated 
nuga,  derisio. 

The  origin  seems  preser\ed  in  the  Fin- 
nish languages,  where  Fin.  liika^  Esthon. 
liig  signify  by,  beside,  beyond  what  is 
natural  or  right.  Esthon.  jominne^  drink ; 
liig-jominne^  dninkenness ;  juus^  hair, 
liiil'juus,  false-hair,  a  wig ;  nimmi^  a 
name,  liit^-niiinni,  a  nick-name,  surname  ; 
tt\  a  \s  ay,  liii;-h-,  wrong  way,  by-path ; 
and  /';y<7///j-,  speech,  K^-f&ftiifU^  fidse- 
hood,  trifling.  Bret,  gaau^  vntft  wrongs 
false,  gaolavarout,  to  lie. 

Xm.— Xdovuir.  As  lief,  as  soon ; 
liefi'r  or  lin'er,  rather.  Du.  lief,  dear, 
pleasing,  acceptable  ;  dat  is  mij  lief  I 
am  glad  of  it ;  lief  hebben,  to  love.  See 
Love. 

Liege.— Allegriance.  The  Mid.Lat. 
litgiuSf  iigiuj,  Prov.  lilgf%  Hg^,  Fr.  lige, 
was  a  term  or  the  feudal  law,  signifymg 
the  absolute  nature  of  the  dutv  of  a  tenant 
to  his  lord.  Liegeman,  a  tenant  who 
owes  absolute  fidelity  ;  liege-lord,  the  lord 
entitled  to  claim  such  from  his  tenant. 
Mid.Lat.  litgamia,  lii^i.irfiij,  ligeitets, 
&€.,  all^iance,  the  duty  of  a  subject  to 
his  lord. 

The  notion  that  the  word  was  derived 
from  Lat.  ligare,  signifying  the  tie  by 
which  the  subject  was  bound  to  his  lord, 
appems  very  early,  but  is  not  entitled  to 
more  re"^pcrt  on  that  account.  The  deri- 
vation adopted  b^  Due.  is  far  more  satis- 
fectory ;  from  litus^  Udms^  Uditt,  a  man 
of  a  condition  between  a  free  man  and  a 
serf,  bound  to  the  soil,  and  owing  certain 
woik  and  services  to  his  lord.  Idtimeh- 
nium,  lidimonium,  litidium^  the  dnty  of  a 
litus  to  his  lord.    .See  Lad. 

LiezL  An  arrangement  by  which  a 
certain  property  is  bound  to  make  mod 
a  pecuniary  claim.  Fr.  lien,  from  JLat. 
ligamen,  tie.   See  Limehound. 

XdMiElaBaaftb  One  holding  the  place 
of  another.  Fr. /iufw,  pbux,  and  *s^,  to 
hold. 

Life. — Live.    Goth,  libafi,  o.  leben^  to 
live  ;  leib,  body.    Du.  liif  body,  life 
Lift.   OF..  ////,  luft^  the  sky,  air. 

Tho  hurde  he  thulkc  tyme  angles  synge  ywo^ 
Up  in  the  liifie  a  muiye  song.— R.  G.  aSo. 
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Goth.  Inffus,  the  air  ;  Pl.D.  lucht,  lugt, 
Du.  lucht^  locht^  auTi  sky,  breath  ;  N.  lukt^ 
OK.  hp/,  air,  sky. 

Pl.D.  /uc/i/  signifies  light  as  well  as  air, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  the  two  arc  so  inti- 
mately connected  that  we  can  hardlv 
doubt  the  identity  of  iiuA/y  light,  with 
/ni  A/,  lugt,  lu/tf  air  ;  and  must  suppose 
that  iu/i  has  arisen  from  iucht  by  the 
same  tendency  to  soften  aspirates  whi^ 
is  seen  in  the  pronunciation  of  coui^/i,  as 
compared  with  the  spelling,  or  in  k  so//, 
compared  with  G.  jool/.  The  absence  of 
light  and  air  is  expressed  in  Du.  by  the 
same  word  bedompt,  signifying  dark,  ob- 
scure, and  also  close,  stifling. — Bomhofld 
Gr.  ai9w»  to  light  up,  bhue ;  iMi^  tiie 
lift,  sky. 

To  liift.  PLD.  luf/eH,  lick/enAa  raise 
into  the  lift  (PLD.         OB.  lufy  or  air. 

Luftm  is  also  used  in  the  sense  <W^ing 
air.  ON.  hpt,  air,  sky  ;  d  lop/,  up  m  the 
air,  aloft  ;  lopta,  Dan.  liif/e,  to  raise  or 
lift  Swab,  tupf,  a  breathing,  moment  of 
breath-taking  (comp.  Pl.D.  luch/  halcu, 
to  draw  breath)  ;  lup/m^  to  lift ;  AS.  Mi- 
fian,  to  rise  up,  to  raise  or  lift. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  idea  of 
lifting  may  also  be  explained  as  making 
a  thing  light,  making  it  rise  upwards,  and 
the  ven>  seems  often  to  be  formed  in  this 
manner.  Thus  from  Lat.  leins,  light, 
levarty  to  lift :  from  Bohem.  Uhky.  light, 
A^M^tolift.  The  Pl.D.i&A<mmavbe 
formed  either  from  lucht^  the  air,  or  from 
lich/,  light,  and  it  is  used  as  well  in  the 
sense  of  lif/  as  of  that  of  lighten;  die 
anker  licklen,  to  weigh  or  raise  the  an- 
chor ;  ein  schiff  lich/en,  to  lighten  a  ship, 
*  to  take  out  the  cargo  :  die  casse  lich/en, 
to  tsdoB  money  out  of  rae  chest,  an  appli- 
cation which  may  be  compared  with  E. 
shop-li//ing^  removing  goods  clandes- 
tinely from  a  shop,  or  Sc.  to  lift  a  deb/, 
perhaps  to  empty  or  make  void  the  debt, 
to  receive  the  money.  Lower  Rhine  lof/e, 
to  steal,  Goth,  hliftus,  a  thief,  hli/an^  to 
steal,  may  be  connected  with  AS.  hU^im^ 
to  raise,  by  Fr.  enln'tr,  to  take  away. 
Dan.  Utf  light,  not  heavy, to  lighten, 
to  lift,  to  weign  anchor. 

The  vacillation  in  the  apparent  deriva- 
tion of  all  these  words  may  be  explained 
by  the  ultimate  identity  of  the  parent 
Stocks.  Lightness  is  a  tendency  upwards, 
towards  the  light  and  air.  To  make  a 
thing  light  (in  the  sense  of  not  heavy)  is 
to  bring  it  towards  light,  or,  what  is 
radically  the  Same  word,  towards  the  lift 
or  air.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
final  /,  which  is  lost  in  AS.  hlifian,  Bav. 


lup/t/i,  Lat.  In'arr,  as  compared  with  li/if 
is  no  essential  part  of  the  root  of  Ugh/. 

Idgftmnt.— XdgAtos*.  Lat  ligare^ 
to  bind,  tic. 

Iiight.  I .  Goth,  liuhalh,  hght  ;  lauh' 
moni,  lightning  ;  G.  lich/,  light ;  ON.  lios^ 
Gael  /r«x,  Lat.  lux,  light ;  lucere,  Bret. 
ludha,  luia,  Fr.  luire,  to  shine  ;  w.  lliig, 
light  i  lygad,  the  eye ;  llugorn,  Lat.  ^ 
«»^Gr.XAxMc^aliKfat,]amp,&c. ;  Bret 
lu>:[i'rn,  shine,  brilliancy ;  Gr.  Xiwroc, 
wiiite  :  Xticif,  the  dawn ;  Sanscr.  luj^  hk^ 
loch,  shine,  sec. 

2.  C.  It-icht,  Du.  licht,  hycht,  OS.  le/ir, 
Pol.  lek^i.  Boh.  lehky.  Sen-,  lak,  Russ. 
legok^  Sanscr.  io^hu^  Lat.  hnns,  of  small 
weight,  easy.  The  Gr.  iXaxvty  *  smalL 
mean,  is  generally  recognised  as  identical 
with  leviSf  which  it  unites  with  the  Slavo- 
nian foniis.  . 

As  lightness  is  a  tendency  upwards  to- 
wards the  light  and  air,  it  may  take  its 
designation  either  from  light  (Jux),  or 
from  PI.D.  luchtf  the  Hft  or  air,  words 
which  have  been  shown  to  be  radically 
identical  The  air  is  the  most  common 
type  of  lightness,  and  it  is  besides  the 
oiily  thing  which  interposes  no  impedi- 
ment to  the  passage  of  light.  'I  hus  light- 
ness and  light  are  naturally  associalcd 
together ;  heaviness  and  darkness.  N. 
/<•/,  light  (levis)  ;  h/ta  (of  the  weather), 
to  clear  up,  to  become  bright  and  un- 
covered,  siee  Lift. 

To  Light.— Alight.  The  diflcrent 
senses  of  the  verb  /o  light  atford  a  good 
instance  of  the  intimate  association  in  our 
mind  between  light  and  air.  To  Ugh/  on 
a  thing,  to  fall  in  with  it,  is  to  have  ligtai 
on  it. 

I  hope  by  this  ttaM  the  Lead  aMqr  have  hinnd' 
you  to  have  light  upon  SOOM  of  thdr  sUps.-^ 

Carlyle's  Cromwell,  a.  384. 

In  the  same  way  the  native  of  New  Hol- 
land to  signify  meeting  with  a  thing  says 
that  it  makes  a  light.  '  Well  me  and 
Hougong  go  look  out  for  duck  ;  aye,  aye. 
Bd  make  a  light  duck.'  Which  rendered 
into  English  would  be,  *  We  don't  sec  any 
duck '  [don't  meet  wiUi  or  light  on  any  J. 
— Mrs  Meredttli,  AnstraHa.  In  PLD.  a 
similar  idea  is  expressed  by  reference  to 
the  air.  He/  ivns  as  iven  he  uu/  derlncht 
fuit,  It  was  as  if  he  fell  out  of  the  Uft  or 
air ;  of  ooe  idio  unexpectedly  comes  to 
light. 

To  alight  from  horsebacl^  to  light  upon 
the  ground,  are  probably  tooenaiwOTteod 

from  the  notion  of  lightening  the  convey- 
ance on  which  the  agent  was  previously 
borne.   Dan.  le/^  light,  not  heavy ;  U/te^ 
26  • 
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to  lift  up,  to  raise;  at  lette  anker,  to 
weigh  anchor  ;  at  UtU  een  af  sadelen,  to 
reise  one  from  the  nddle,  to  help  him  to 
•light. 

laghten. — Lightning.  Goth,  liu- 
hathy  light ;  liuhtjan^  laukatjan^  to  light- 
en ;  laukmoniy  lightening  ;  G.  //V7//,  light, 
leuchUftj  to  lighten  ;  w.  ///J^.  light,  l/uih- 
edf  AS.  ligett  flash,  lightning.  So  far 
lightning  seems  simply  to  be  regarded  as 
a  flash  of  light,  the  type  of  brilliancy,  but 
in  other  cases  we  meet  a^ain  with  that 
lingular  confusion  of  the  ideas  of  light 
and  sky  or  air,  which  has  been  observed 
under  Lift  and  Light,  and  the  phenome- 
non is^  regarded  as  sky-fire.  N.  lukt^  air, 
sky,  Heavens  ;  lukting^  hghtning ;  ON. 
lopty  air,  aky ;  lapMdr^  sky-fire,  ligfat- 
nms. 

IdSl&tn.    FID.  Uckten,  to  lift,  to 

lighten.  Ein  schiff  lichten  or  Uichtcn,  to 
lighten  or  unload  a  ship  ;  die  kasst  lick- 
Un^  to  take  money  out  of  the  chest ;  ti$u 
tontu  /.,  to  empty  a  cask ;  dKr  4MAcr/.,ti> 
tveigh  anchor, 

laghts.  G.  die  UichU  leber  (the  light 
liver),  the  lungs,  frooi  tMr  light  spongy 
texture.  Rusa.  I^Hj^  Ught;  Ugkot^Vbit 
lungs. 

Adke.  -ly.  The  Goth,  termination 
inks^  equivalent  to  Gr,  -Xirof,  Lat.  -lis,  G. 
-lich,  and  E.  -/k,  is  used  to  indicate  the 
nature,  form,  or  appearance  of  a  thing. 
Goth.  gaUiks^  of  common  form,  alike ; 
samati'iks  (Lat.  similis),  of  the  same 
nature,  like ;  sildaleiks^  wonderful  \  sva- 
UikSy  so-fbrned,  Gr.  nplUnc^  Lat.  ialiSf 
such  ;  hvileiks^  wijl>hH^  fmaHs^  bow- 
formed,  which. 

The  same  clement  is  preserved  as  a 
anbataDtive  woid  in  Lap.  lake^  mode, 
manner.  Kutte  lakai,  kutte  laka,  in 
what  manner  J  how  ?  Faka-iaka,  in  bad 
manner,  badly  ;  maimits  laktty  blame- 
lessly. The  addition  of  an  adjectival 
termination  produces  a  form,  Aikti/s 
(sometimes  standing  by  itself),  equivalent 
to  Goth.  -iHAs  or  Lat-/^.  Tjdskes/aka/s, 
of  cold  nature,  chilly  ;  kdlkoslakats,  of 
slow  nature,  slowish  ;  aktalakaU  {akta^ 
one),  ORG.  muMky  AS.  mift*,  O.  Skntkk^ 
of  one  nature,  equal,  like  ;  Lap.  folakats, 
like  thee,  thine  equal  ;  tannlakats^  Lat. 
taliSy  like  this  ;  mannlakats^  quaUs,  like 
idiidL  A  lemaikable  approach  to  the 
Lap.  form  is  preserved  in  the  OE.  lok, 
used  in  formmg  the  comparative  and 
snpeilative  of  adjectives  in  ^Soi/.  Thus 
from  grisliche,  gnsly,  Robert  of  Glouces- 
ter forms  grisloker,  and  in  the  same  way 
we  find  hastilokest — R.  G.,  lighUoker, 


7t.'ikkt'tf-/okt-sf. — P.  P.  In  Finn,  where 
the  sound  of  k  is  freauently  softened  to 
that  of  the  Lap.  take  becomes  /m', 
genus  vel  indoles  rei,  explaining  Lat 
-lis,  G.  •/n',  and  £.  -fy.  Fin.  sUld  Idilld,  in 
thatmamier.  ASSfii««iMa/(-«tf  Mimeas), 
that  is  mv  habit  Mitdtaija^  of  niiat 
kind  ;  kahtalaija,  0.  Mweurlei,  of  two 
kinds.  Esthon.  luggo,  lukko  condition, 
manner,  thil^. 

The  same  element  may  be  recognised 
in  OE.  Uck*i  iache,  looks,  countenance, 
likeness. 

I^ithlece  Icrches 

Heo  leitedcn  mid  egan. — Layamon  Brut  i.  80. 

— loathly  looks  they  flashed  with  their 
eyes. 

He — ^tbas  worde  seide^ 

Mid  scorhfiillc  laicfuH. — Ibid.  I.  X45> 

—  with  sorrowful  looks. 

He  gealp  that  he  woldc  fleoa 
OmfugtUs  Ibid.  x.  xaa. 

—he  boasted  that  be  would  fly  in  the 

image  of  a  fowl. 

Goth,  maiilicha^  OHG.  manalihho^  as. 
tnamUcOy  an  image,  representation  «  a 

man. 

The  course  of  development  is  probably 
look,  countenance,  appearance,  form, 
mode  (rf  being.    Pers.  Uka^  focies,  vultos, 

forma-  Dicfcnbach  ;  Serv.  lik,  counte- 
nance, Kubs.  lichikoy  httle  face,  litze,  the 
fiice,  mien,  person,  agent. 

In  like  manner  from  Lap.  muofo,  facc^ 
appearance,  form,  image,  is  formed  mtt^ 
toky  like ;  mrnotolas^  likeness.  At^ 
muotoky  like  his  father,  having  the  form 
of  his  father.  In  Fin.  the  same  word  con- 
veys the  sense  of  Lat.  modus,  of  which 
indeed  it  probably  explains  tne  ongtn ; 
niin  modoirty  in  that  manner ;  monella 
modoUa^  in  many  manners.  It  then  forms 
an  adjectival  tenninadon,  mm^Mmm 
(contracted  to  moinen),  alicujus  formae, 
gestaltet,hhnlich, equivalent  to  Lap.  lakats 
above-mentioned  ;  stn  inuotoitun  or  setH' 
moinen,  of  that  nature  (as  from  lai,  im- 
lainetty  in  the  same  sense)  ;  isansd  muo- 
ioinen  {fsd,  father),  like  his  father.  So 
also  from  Mnmi,  form,  figure,  image,  Jbt- 
wainen,  rcscni1)lin^  ;  from  hahmo,  form, 
appearance,  hahmoitun,  resembling.  1  he 
Lap.  has  also  wuoke,  form,  figure,  appear- 
ance, manner  (perhaps  from  the  same 
root  with  Gr.  uKbt,  I  seem,  iicwv,  an  image ; 
with  the  digamma  /iuM,  Ftuntv)  ;  ion 
wuokaif  in  this  manner,  as  Um  takm 
above-mentioned.  Hence  u^iokak^  like, 
eaual,  and  tvuokok  or  iiutokasatSy  as  an 
adjectival  termination  equivulcut  10  £.  lyi 
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pUdmai^miioktuais,  or  fUtbuA-MaU^ 
dog-like ;  akta-ivuohtk  or  akhhldlait^ 

umformis,  ai^qualis. 

To  lake.  n.  lika^  Lap.  likot^  to  be  to 
one's  t^iste,  to  find  to  one's  tiste.  N. 
jfCor  lika  du  da  f  how  do  you  like  it  ? 
Lap.  TeU  munji  Uka^  that  likes  me  well, 
h  gratifies  my  taste.  As  the  gratification 
of  taste  is  the  primary  type  of  all  enjoy- 
ment, it  may  be  suspected  that  the  root 
of  our  present  wora  is  the  same  repre- 
sentaticm  of  the  smacking  of  the  tongue 
which  gives  rise  to  e.  licorous^  licorish, 
daiatVi  given  to  the  pleasures  of  taste. 
See  Lecbeiy.  To  Urn  then,  or  U  Uktt 
me,  would  be  enctfy  equivalent  to  the  G. 
scAituc/uH,  IVu  ukmtckt  iknen  dieser 
wemf  How  do  you  like  this  wine? 
Diesg  trnhnri  uhnuckte  ihnt  gar  nicht^ 
the  answer  was  not  to  his  liking.  Swiss 
^schmdke^  placere. — Idiot.  Bernense.  So 
in  Do.  monden^  to  please,  firom  momdy  the 
mouth.  Dit  antwoord  mondde  den  koning 
met ;  did  not  please  the  king. — Epkema 

Z«fi^.  Lai.  lilium,  Gr.  Xc/piov,  ohg. 
laja.  The  original  sense  of  the  word 
may  probablv  be  preserved  in  Esthon. 
iUy  Itllik,  li'lU,  Alb.  ^mv^,  a  flower; 
Basque  ////,  a  flower,  also  to  blossom. 
Mod.Gr.  XmiXo^^  a  bi<^som ;  Aev\o»- 
ZnAZ/tt^  to  flonriihy  oloonif  btossom. 

Limb.  AS.  /m,  Da.  Ion,  a  joint  of 
the  body  ;  ON.  //wr,  branch,  bough, 
limb.  The  word  might  plausibly  be  de- 
rived from  the  Botioii  of  jotung.  '  I^oketh 
that  ye  been  euer  mid  onnesse  of  one 
berte  iiiftud  together.' — Ancren  Riwle, 
256^  UmMngty  joining ;  unHmtdy  se- 
parated.— Ibid.  The  /  however  of  o\. 
//m,  glue,  lime,  is  long;  of  Umr^  limb, 
short    Sec  Lime. 

The  limb  of  the  moon,  in  astronomy, 
is  a  different  word,  from  It.  Umbo^  skirt, 
border.    See  Limbo. 

XdalMT.  I.  WE.  A'mArrr,  shafts.  The 
Umber  of  a  gun  is  the  shafts  with  their 

Kir  of  wheels.  In  nautical  language 
ifayy  are  the  rollers  hdd  under  a  boat 
when  it  is  drawn  up  on  the  beach.  Fr. 
lininu,  <;hafts.    See  Linchpin. 

Limber.  2. — Limp.  The  radical  sig- 
nificance is  the  same  as  that  of  flaMiy, 
flaggy,  or  flaccid  ;  not  having  strength  to 
stand  stiff,  and  so  tending  to  flap  upon 
ittelf,  supple,  pliant   W.  to  slap  ; 

liibin,  lUipr^  flaccid,  drooping ;  ON.  //"////>- 
Mr,  to  faint,  become  slack.  Swiss  lamp- 
en^  to  hang  loose,  to  fade,  to  move  in 
a  spirit,  ss  manner ;  larn^ig^  lampeligy 
fiuiedi  looi^  flabby,  banging ;  geitm^  a 
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loose  trailing  garment;  lammeUny  to 
swag,  hang  loose  as  stockings  ill*gar» 

tered  ;  lampohr,  lafigohr,  a  ban<::jinf^  ear  ; 
Idmpen  {fi.  lappen) ,  a  tlap,  piece  hanging 
loose,  rag,  dewlap  of  an  ox ;  Swab. 
lumni,  fagged  ;  lummeli^^  lummen'^^ 
hanging  down,  having  lost  its  stitt'ness  ; 
iumpf,  spongy,  soft  ;  iummelm.lumpein, 
limhelH,  to  ac(  carelessly  and  iudiflerw 
ently. 

Limbo.  A  place  in  the  outskirts  of 
Hell  in  which  tne  souls  of  the  pious,  who 
died  before  the  time  of  Christ,  were  sup- 
posed to  await  his  coming,  and  where 
the  souls  of  vnbaptised  inmnts  remain. 
*  Umbus  ponitur  pro  ([uadam  parte  in- 
femi,  quatuor  emm  sunt  loca  infcrni, 
scilicet  infemus  damnatorum,  limbus 
puerorum,pttffitorium,  etiSuatef  patrum.' 
— Job.  de  Janua  in  Due. 

Then  applied  to  a  place  of  confine- 
ment, Fr.  limbts^  the  puigatory  of  on- 
baptised  children  ;  also  a  low  and  un- 
savoury room  in  prisons. — Cot  In  lintbo^ 
in  prison.  The  otigitt  Is  It  Asalit,  a  lap 
or  skirt  of  a  garment,  hem,  boidift  See 
Limber  2. 

Lime.  i.  Anytlyng  used  for  sticking 
things  together;  hence  applied  to  two 

very  difTercnt  substances,  glue  or  bird- 
lime,  and  the  calcareous  earth  used  as 
cement  in  building.  O.  Uim,  Du.  Hjm^ 
glue,  any  viscous  substance  which  joins 
bodies  together. — Kutln.  ON.  /m,  glue  ; 
veggia-lim^  wall-lime,  lime,  mortar,  it 
is  the  same  word  with  Lat  limui^  stim^ 
mud,  E.  loatn^  Du.  leetn^  clay,  terra  ar- 
gillacea,  lenta,  tenax,  glutinosa — Kil.,  and 
with  sUmUy  any  ▼isootis,  semi-liquid,  gluey 
material.  *  Slime  had  they  for  mort.ir.' 
— Genesis.  Esthon.  libln-,  smooth,  slip- 
pery. Lith.  limpu,  lipti,  to  stick  ;  Uppusy 
sticky  ;  Pol.  leby  bird-lime,  to  glue, 
paste,  mould,  Irpki^  gluey ;  Boh.  lipii/i,  to 
stick,  mould  in  day;  Upitij  to  paste, 
glue,  daub. 

2.  A  lime-tree  is  so  called  from  the 
glutinous  juice  of  the  young  shoots.  A 
bud  or  twig  held  in  the  mouth  speedily 
becomes  enveloped  in  jelly,  and  it  pro- 
bably was  used  for  boiling  down  to  bird- 
lime.   Pol.  lep^  bird-lime,  lipa^  lime-tree. 

Xdmolumnd.  A  dog  held  in  a  leash, 
a  greyhound.  Fr.  limier,  a  bloodhound 
or  iimchound. —  Cot.  From  Lat  ligatneny 
a  tie,  OFr.  iiameny  a  tie,  a  packet;  Lang. 
liamay  to  tie  up  in  a  bundle ;  Piedm. 
liamety  a  tape,  little  tic  of  riband ;  Milan. 
ligamm.  Bret  liamnty  band,  tie ;  Orisons 
Itgiar,  IkuTt  to  bind ;  Ugifim,  Htm^  Uam^ 
a  band. 
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Umil   Ut.  litms,  limms,  %  boimd, 

terminating  point  or  line. 

To  laxnn.  Fr.  eulumiturf  to  illumin- 
ate, to  sleek  or  burnish,  also  to  limn ; 
^ttlumineur  di  livres^  ont  that  coloureth 
or  painteth  upon  paper,  an  allumincr. — 
CoL  *  Excellent— for  the  neatness  of  the 
handwriting,  adorned  with  illutnination, 
which  we  now  call  limning^  in  the  mar- 
gin.'—Wood,  Fasti  in  R. 

Limp.  See  Limber. 

To  Limp.  Pl.D.  lumpen,  lulkcn,  lun- 
schen,  to  limp.  Dan.  lumpe^  to  limp,  go 
lame.  Fr.  eloper,  cloquer^  docker,  to 
limp— <Iot ;  clatnpin,  qui  marche  diffi- 
ctlement. — Vocab.  de  Bray.  Lith.  klum- 
bas^  lame  of  one  leg,  limping  ;  klutnbis^ 
lame  of  ene  leg,  a  mingler ;  mmmb^H,  to 
limp  ;  klumbrnli,  o.  khp/en,  to  knock  at 
a  door ;  klumpu^  klupti,  to  stumble  ; 
klumpas,  a  wooden  shoe  ;  B.  diaL  clump- 
erSf  thick  heavy  shoes  ;  lo  clum^f  to 
tramp,  ^  clmtUTf  to  walk  olumady.^ 
Hal. 

The  ftindamental  image  is  the  dump- 
it^  gait  of  a  lame  man,  consisting  of  a 
succession  of  knocks,  represented  by  the 
Fr.  clop,  clok,  in  cUpir,  cloqucr  (somned 
to  clocher)  ;  allcr  clopin-clopan,  to  go 
clop-clop,  to  limp.  G.  klopfen,  to  knock- 
The  same  relation  is  seen  between  E. 
clunch,  a  thump  or  blow  (Hal.),  and  Sc. 
clinch.  Lap.  linkot,  to  limp ;  linkes,  lame ; 
Sw.  lunk^jog'Xxoi  I  lunka  pi^  to  jog  on. 

XdmpUL  Lat  lim^icbis,  transparent, 
clear. 

To  Lin. — BUn.  To  cease  ;  properly 
to  slacken.    G.  linde,  Lat  Unis,  soft. 

Linchpin.  Bav,  Ion-,  lunnagel,  loner, 
N.  lunnslikke,  Pol.  Ion,  Bohem.  launek, 
ODu.  Innisa  (Schm.),  AS.  lynis^  PLD. 
loHse^  liiHse^  iUmch^  the  peg  that  holds 
the  wheel  on  the  axle. 

ON.  hiunurf  limbers,  in  nautiod  lan- 
guage, ^  bars  of  wood  on  which  a  boat 
IS  dragged  ashore  or  supported  when  so 
drat^gcd  up;  klummr,  the  handle  of  an 
car.  Gael.  /////;/,  a  spoke  or  lever,  the 
shaft  of  an  oar.  OHO.  iSmr,  obex,  paxil- 
lus  ;  Ian,  clavus  in  axe.  —  Gl.  in  Schm. 
Swab,  lannc.  land^  shafts ;  lander^  a  lath ; 
G.^W!dtas(<rr,  bannisters.  MidLat  i^MMfM, 
spMce  of  a  wheel ;  limo  (Fr.  Hmam^  shafts), 
a  linch-pin. — Dief.  Supp. 

Line. — ^Lineage. — Lineament  Lat. 
/M/<t,  originally  a  linen  thread  or  string, 
a  fishing-line,  then  a  line,  track  or  trace, 
the  Une  of  descent  from  father  to  son, 
whence  Unea^^  a  fine  of  ancestry ;  Uma- 
ments,  the  lines  of  die  featnteS}  to  de- 
iittcatc,  to  trace  out 


LINGUIST 

Vo  XilM^    Sw.  dial.  Una,  to  double  m 
garment  on  the  inside  with  /rivMS  dtcn 
with  any  other  texture, 
linen.  Lat.iSnPNnw,o.iMe,<Nt.ilte,fl>x. 

Ling.    I.  N.  laanga,  Dan.  Urngt,  Da. 

lingc\  Icnge,  a  kind  of  codfish. 

2.  A  kind  of  heath.  ON.  /wr^,  any 
small  shrub,  especially  headL  n,imainn^ 
lyng.  the  bilberry  plant. 

langel.  Two  words  seem'confoundedy 
of  which  the  first  signifies  a  Vtde  toopie 
or  thong  of  leather  (B.\  from  Lat.  ligvUt^ 
lingulay  any  tongue-shaped  object,  pro- 
montory, spatula,  tenon.  Fr.  liguU,  a 
little  tongue,  liiigell,  tenon. —  Cot  Sc. 
langt  l,  lunge'/,  /ingc  /,  a  tether ;  Nl.  Amn 
goty  the  latch  of  a  j>hoe. — Grose. 

In  the  second  sense  lingtikt  used  for 
shnemakcr's  tliread,  from  Fr.  ligttculy 
shoemaker's  thread,  or  a  tatchingend. — 
Cot  ^UngeU  that  souters  sew  with, 
chefgros,  lignicr.  LyngcTy  to  sew  with, 
poulcier.' — PaNj^^r.  in  Way.  IJniel 
still  used  in  tlu:>  sense  in  the  north  of 
England,  and  lingan  in  Scotibnd.  See 
Laniard,  Inkle. 

Linger,  c.  verlangerHy  Du.  lingeH^ 
vtriangcHy  verbngen  (Kil),  to  lenguusn 
out,  to  be  long  about  a  thing. 

Lingey.  Limber.— B.  Bav.  Itau^^ 
soft,  limber.   See  Loiter. 

-linga.  -loog:  -i^^  or  AnQpar, 
ling,  long,  were  frequently  used  as  an 
adverbialtennination  in  the  older  stages 
of  our  language.  AS.  m  teefl^f,  back- 
ward  ;  neadmiga,  -inga,  OE.  nedeiingis, 
ncdelonges,  of  necessity ;  darklings,  in 
the  dark  ;  grovelyngys  or  grovelynge 
(Pr.  Pm.),  face  downwards,  g.  blindlii^Sf 
blindly  ;  riicklings,  backwards,  rittlings, 
sitzlings,  Sic.  The  element  has  much  re- 
semblance to  Sw.  ltt$tda,  teimom.  Da.  hm^ 
dt's,  Goth.  laud,  '\x\  the  expressions  Ji*/7//.'.ri, 
Goth,  svaiandf  in  such  wise;  samma- 
imuUty  Goth,  samataudy  in  the  same  way, 
Sw.  dial  skakker  JSmhsmm;  in  shaking  wiae^ 
as  if  one  had  a  fever. 

I  he  origin  of  these  last  is  referred 
by  Ihre  to  Goth,  Uet,  Umdfo, 

form. 

ON.  lund,  mind,  disposition,  will,  mode, 
wise.  A  attar  itmdiry  by  all  means ; 
mcd  engo/n  lundotn,  in  nowise.  Fin. 
luonto,  form,  disposition,  nature  ;  w. 
llun,  form,  likeness,  shape ;  yn  llyn^  in 
this  manner. 

LinguiaK  Lat  lim^^aot  the  toogne^  a. 
language.  *  ** 

Tlieie  can  he  little  doaht  that  Ungun 
is  from  the  same  source  with  lingo,  lic' 
ium,  to  lick,  viz.  irom  the  smackii^g  or 
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LINIMENT 

clacking  of  the  tongue  in  the  CBjoyment 

ot  food.    See  Delight. 

Iiiniment.  LdX,  iittiftuntum,lcovalini0, 
to  rab  loftly,  to  besmear. 

liink.  I.  ON'.  Ji'ikk)\  Da.  lanke,  a 
chain,  fetter;  hUkkjahundyY)\.  henke- 
hund,  A  banUdog  ;  lankdcd  {led^  hmb, 
joint),  hnk  of  a  chain.  N.  Ukk^  a  ring, 
link,  tether,  especially  one  made  of  withy  ; 
IdJkkja^  a  chain.  The  radical  image  seems 
to  Ma  crook  or  bending.  Sw.  dial /yw^tf , 
ON^.  lykkja^  crook,  bending,  twist.  O. 
lenken^  to  bend  in  a  certain  direction,  to 
turn,  to  steer  ;  Unksam^  pliable,  supple  ; 
gtimky  a  joint.  Lith.  Unkii^  to  bow,  to 
turn  ;  U'nkti,  to  bend  in  a  certain  direc- 
tion \  iiukeSf  bent ;  linkus^  pUable.  Fin. 
imk^f  a  bending,  anything  bent ;  Unkkiy 
9l.  hoop,  withy  band. 

2.  A  torch  of  pitched  rope  or  paper. 
Probably  from  Du.  UmU  or  Umpt^t  a  gun- 
ner's match  of  twisted  tow,  bjr  n  change 
similar  to  that  which  we  see  in  G. 
schriimpj^cn^  e.  shrinks  G.  sump/^  E. 
Mmm^  nnk.    Sec  Linstock. 

Iiinnet.  Fr.  tinottt\  G.  lcin-finke,flachs- 
^Hk€f  from  feeding  on  linseed,  the  seed  of 
flax.   It  Smsa^  flax-seed,  a  linnet 

liinstock.  A  short  staff  of  wood  split, 
which  holds  the  match  used  by  gunners 
in  firing  cannon. — B.  Sw.  lunlsiukey  Uu. 
Umtpe^  l0mUy  a  gunner's  match,  made  like 
a  loose  rope  of  twisted  flax  or  tow.—  Kil. 
As  htnpe  signifies  also  a  rag,  the  name, 
as  Ihre  and  Adelung  suggest,  is  in  all 

Erobability  taken  from  the  match  having 
een  made  in  the  first  instance  of  twisted 
rags.  The  form  lonte  may  be  a  ci»rrup- 
tion  of  iomp*^  but  it  as  by  no  means 
necessary  to  make  that  supposition.  The 
term  ioittpe^  G.  lumpe,  lumpen^  a  rag,  is 
from  a  root  signifymg  fluttering  or  fiap- 
pinp^,  hanging  loose,  of  which  many  mo- 
difications are  given  under  Limber.  Now 
this  image  is  often  represented  by  forms 
with  a  final  d,  nd,  //,  as  wdl  as  by  those 
with  a  final  b,  mb,  m.  Thus  we  have  Du. 
slodderen^  as  well  as  slobbereHyXa  flag  or 
bag ;  »l§iu,  shms,  loose ;  PLD.  s/tmUHf 
slunnerty  rags  ;  sluntje,  Du.  sloddc,  slomp^ 
a  slut.  Da.  dial  lunte  is  used  for  a 
twisted  band  of  straw,  hay,  or  sedge,  to 
bind  sheaves  or  the  like. 

Lintel.  Fr.  tinteau^  Sp.  lintd,  dint  el, 
the  head-piece  of  a  door  or  window. — B. 
Probably  from  the  form  lon^  Aum,  or 
/und,  signifyin^j  a  timber,  poi^  or  MUr, 
mentioned  under  Linchpin. 
XJoa.  Lat  leo,  -ms/  Gr.  Xiwr. 
Lip.    Lat.  /ah'um,  Gael,  /iod,  Hop,  lib. 


LIST 
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fiaMfty  lip,  mouth  ;  Lith.  hpa,  lip  ;  lupos 
(pi),  mouth ;  Zulu  It-bc,  under-lip  of 
animals ;  Amakosa  uinlebe,  lip. 

From  the  sound  made  oy  the  tongue 
and  lips  in  Lipping.  Lat.  htmbcrc,  w. 
lUipio,  Bret  lipa,  to  lick  ;  Sw.  Uppja^ 
to  lap  ;  Idppja  pd  allif  to  taste  of  every* 
thing.  Fr.  UfpSt^  a  mouthful;  U^Ut 
thick-lipped. 

Liqujia.— Liqtior.  Lat  liqmOf  to  melt, 
to  flow. 

Liquoricei,    It.  U'curisia,  Fr.  ri-i^lisse, 
Gr.  yXwdt^^iiia,  (yXiNci^,  sweet,  and 
root). 

•liaion.  -lide.  Lat  lado,  ktsutm,  in 

comp.  'lido,  to  hurt,  properly,  as  shown 
bv  the  compounds,  to  strike.  Hence 
Elisiottf  from  elido,  to  strike  out ;  Cclii" 

sion,  from  collido,  to  strike  together. 

To  Lisp.  Du.  lispcn,  lispclen,  Sw. 
Idspa^  to  lisp,  speak  imperfectly ;  g.  Jiis- 
pam^JUtUm^  to  rustle,  whisper. 

To  List.— Tiitt.losa.    as.  fystan^  to 

h  ive  pleasure  in,  to  raise  desire,  or  give 
pleasure  to.  Me  iysle,  it  pleaseth  me. 
Thi  fyst  nu  IMkm^  thou  art  now  desirous 
of  songs.  Dan.  lystt',  to  desire,  take  plea- 
sure in.  Ve  kan /aae  hvad  de  lysfer,  you 
can  take  what  yoo*Ust  ON.  lysf.  plea- 
sure, desire.  Pl.D.  lusien,  geliisten,  to 
desire,  ^fi  lusfc-f  nig  mcer,  I  have  no 
more  appetite.  Dili  lusle  ik  nig^  I  do 
not  like  it,  have  no  taste  liN-  it  a  Am/, 
pleasure. 

Listless  is  the  condition  of  one  who  has 
no  pleasure  in  his  worl^  and  Iheiefortt 


Ainsi  s*avano6rent  Je  g-rand  volenti  tous  che- 
valiers et  ecuyers  et  prireat  terre. — Froiaaart,  4. 
c.  18. 

I  h.iuc  nothing  so  good  hat  lO  Wg  WoHe  SS  I 

had  yesterday. — Palsgr. 

List.  Il  lista,  listra,  any  kind  of  list 
or  selvedge,  a  guarding  or  border  about 
any  garment,  [hence]  the  lists  of  tilting 
or  tournaments,  also  a  row,  file,  or  rank 
of  anything  set  in  order. — Fl.  G.  leiste^ 
a  stripe  or  strip ;  DtL  lijst,  edge,  border, 
margin,  strip,  catalogue.  The  It.  liccia, 
lisza,  list  or  selvedge  of  cloth  (Fl.),  lists 
of  a  tiltvardj  Sp.  liza^  Fr.  licesy  lisse^  the 
fence  of  a  Ultyaid,  Hsiiriy  list  of  doth, 
hem  of  a  garment,  outskirt  of  a  wood, 
can  hardly  be  distinct,  though  they  seem 
to  have  come  through  a  dtment  channd 
from  the  forms  with  a  final  /,  and  may 
probably  spring  direct  from  a  CeUic 
source,  while  tne  final  /  is  a  Teutonic 
modification  of  the  same  ultimate  root 
Bret       haunchy  border,  alurt ;  IdMtm^ 
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•dredge,  list,  border;  Us,  OFr.  deUs, 
beside^  near ;  w. /r/(pv,nde^  flanlL 

Dehors  les  murs  a  uncs  //V<t  f  n  mmpart) 
De  bon  mur  fort  a  carneaux  Ui:>.— R.  R. 

WidMnt  Ihe  dIdhB  wfR  tistis  vntAn 
Wkh  van  tattteiled  large  and  drade. 

Ibid.  Chaucer,  4200. 

XifltaB.  We  might  readilf  derive  AS. 

klystan^  to  listen,  from  ON.  hlustj  an  ear  ; 
at  hlnsta  til,  or  at  Ici^pa  hlustir  virt,  to 
give  ear  to,  to  listen.  But  probably /////j7, 
the  ear,  is  10  called  as  the  organ  of  listen- 
ing,  w.  clitst,  ear,  Gr.  cX^w,  to  hear.  The 

Srobabiiity  is  that  the  seose  of  listen  is 
eveloped  hi  a  maimer  shnilar  to  that  of 
hist/  or  hark  !  signifying  in  the  first  in- 
stanre  a  low  rustlinij  sound,  tlicn  the 
direction  of  the  attention  to  catch  or 
watch  for  such  a  sound.  The  Du.  luys- 
teren  signifies  to  whisper,  and  also  to 
listen;  PLD.  lusteru,  glustem^  to  listen. 
OHa  khsm,  as.  hkSman^  HaT.  hsen^ 
lusen^  lusnetty  lusUm^  to  listen.  Swiss 
liseU^  to  speak  in  a  low  voice  ;  Carinih- 
ian  UstHy  to  be  still,  to  listen. — Deutsch. 
Mondart  as.  hlysa,  hliosa^  fame^  ghny, 
must  originally  luve  Signified  rumoor,  a 
busxing  sound. 

In  ^be  manner  on.  hljody  IJody  Da.  lyd, 
sound,  voice  ;  also  silence,  a  hearing  ; 
ON.  hlydUiy  OE.  lithe^  to  listen  ;  Da.  lydc 
(to  listen  to),  to  obey.   See  To  Lithe. 

LitttBj.  Gr.  \<raM/c,  a  supplicating ; 
Xir^,  prayer  ;  Xi 990/101,  Xc'rofiai,  to  pray. 

lath.— Lithe.  Goth.  lithuSfAS.  liih, 
Du.  Udy  G.  gtUd,  a  joint,  limb,  bodfly 
member,  on.  //Vfr,  a  joint,  knot ;  N.  li(tt\ 
to  bend  the  limbs  ;  lidigy  what  bends  or 
moves  with  ease,  pliable,  convenient.  E. 
i^l^,  litkt,  Utki^nm^  Ustanu^  active, 
supple,  pliant,  gentle. 
To  Lithe.   To  relate,  to  listen. 

I>y8tenltb  now  to  my  talkynge 

Of  whom  r  wylle  you  lytht.-  MS.  Hal 

And  under  lynde  in  alaunde  lenedc  I  a  stounde 
To  titktm  bera  Ues  sad  hen  lovdidM  notes. 

P.P. 

ON.  kljod,  sound,  voice.  /  einu  kljodi, 
with  one  voice.  Hljoda  or  Ijodd^  to  re- 
cite. The  word  was  then  clliptically 
used  for  an  opporlunity  of  speaking,  si- 
lence, attention.  At  beidaz  hliodsy  to  re- 
quest a  hearing.  Hence  hlyda  4, to  Usten. 

Lither. — Luther.  Loose  in  a  moral 
sense,  without  eneigv,  bad.  G.  iuderiich, 
loose^  disorderiy  m  business  or  conduct. 
Itin  liederliclur,  schlottcriger  vi<nsch,  a 
man  negligent  in  dress,  whose  clothes 
hang  loose  and  dangling.  LUdirlick  or- 
keitefiy  to  work  sQi^itly,  careltnsly,  sfaibber 
a  thing  over. 


LIVEUHOOD 

A  clerk  had  iUkm^hta^  his  while. 

Kut  if  he  could  a  carpenter  begtiilt-  .  -CHtuct^. 

Lutlur  laws,  bad  laws;  luther  dede, 
wicked  action. — ^R.G.    Du.  inUinm  imi 

bedd^y  in  de  sonnf^  to  lie  lazity  in  bed,  to 
loun[^e  in  the  sun.  I^ddrr,  a  loose,  lux- 
urious man  ;  iodderi^A,  ladder  I ick^  scur- 
rilis,  luxuriosus,  meretridiis.— -IGL  Swab. 
lottenty  umlottern,  to  loimge  about.  The 
idea  of  looseness  is  conveyed  bv  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  flapping  sounaof  loose 
clothes,  or  the  splashing  of  liquids.  Du. 
lobberetty  to  trample  in  water  or  mire  ; 
slobberetiy  to  slap  up  liquids,  slubber  up  a 
business — Bomnoff ;  slob^i  frn,  xloddc'ren^ 
to  flag,  hang  loosely — Kil. ;  slodder,  slod- 
derer.  a  slattern,  sloven  ;  GaeL  luidir,  to 
paddw  in  mud  or  water ;  imdndg,  to  be- 
spatter  with  foul  water ;  ludragan,  an 
untidy  person,  ludair,  a  slovenly  person. 
Esthon.  loddisenta,  to  hang  loose  ;  lodda- 
laddoy  loose  and  slack.  Swiss  lodeUn, 
lodi'Un,  not  to  be  properly  t^fat ;  iodei^ 
ItidelL,  a  lazy,  litherly  man. 

Utko-.— XiittMffraph^  Gr.  ym^y  a 
stone  ;  lithograph,  a  drawing  on  stone. 

Litigate.— Liti^oua.  Lat  lis,  litis, 
strife,  a  law-suit,  whence  liti^rey  to  go 
to  law.  As  stlis  was  an  ancient  fonn  of 
lis,  it  may  be  ronjecturod  tliat  the  word 
originally  signified  a  taking  of  sides,  from 
w.  ysUys,  a  side.  To  handy  words  (from 
It.  baUda^  a  tide)  is  to  conflict  in  woras. 


AUjidlriaputiBt  and  begin  d»  attadc— Pop«, 

Sec  Plead. 

Litmus.  Du.  lakmoes^  an  infusion  of 
a  lake  or  purple  colour ;  moes,  pottage, 
broth. 

Litter.  Fr.  ////VVv  (from  ///,  bed\  the 
bedding  of  cattle,  or  straw  on  which  they 
lie,  whence  B.  U&ir,  things  strewed  about 
in  confusion. 

Fr.  litiire  sicrnifies  also,  as  T-at.  lectica. 
It.  letti^,  Sp.  Uchigay  a  covered  couch 
in  which  one  is  borne  by  men  or  horses  ; 
lechigada,  Fr.  vcntr(5e,  port^  d'une  truie, 
&c.,  a  litter  of  pigs,  puppies,  &c.,  the  col- 
lection of  young  imicn  Uie  mother  has 
carried  in  her  hdly  at  one  time  as  ia  a 
litter. 

Little.  Goth,  leitils,  ON.  litill,  OOCk 
luzily  Du.  luttiky  OE.  lite,  lute. 

Littoral.  Lat /kMm, /Mffrir,  Uie  sea- 
shore. 

Idtorgy.  Gr.  Xafwupyfa,  a  public  ser» 

vice  or  ministration,  from  XiTrot  (Xa^c^Xidf^ 
people),  public,  and  tVyM,  to  work. 

To  Live.   See  Lift 

Livelihood.  Properly  lifelode,  way  of 
life^  from  ON.  Ui4l^  AS.  Uu^  way.  Ljniefy" 
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he<U  or  quickness,  vivacitas  ;  lyi'dode,  or 
lyfchodc,  victus. — Pr.  Pm.  OHG.  libUity 
men  sura  victAs.— Regnla  Set.  Ben.  in 

Schilter. 
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I — bidde  mi  paternoster  and  nd 
That  God  haiB  helpe  at  hore  m 
That  helpen  me  mi  lif  to  lede. 
Wright,  Anecdota  Litt.  Dame  Sirii,  p.  7. 

Mod.Gr.  «a|pac»  way.  road;  r#c 
Cw^o  way  of  life^  Itvouhood.  See  Load- 
stone. 

XJver.  AS .  lifere^  o.  Uber^  liver.  Russ. 
livtf'j  the  plucky  or  liver,  lungs,  and  wind- 
pipe.  Perhaps  the  liver,  from  colour  and 
consistency,  may  be  regarded  as  a  mass 
of  dotted  blood,  on.  ii/nUi  a  Uberen, 
to  clot,  congeal ;  gelcbert  blut^  clotted 
blood.  Da.  dial  l^bber^  anything  coagu- 
lated ;  E.  loppered  milk,  ciiraled  milk. 

liivery.  Yx.  livrt'e,  from  livrer,  to 
deliver  ;  snmcthin^'  j^'ivcn  out  at  stated 
times  and  in  stated  quantities,  as  clothes 
of  a  certatn  pattern  to  distinguish  the 
servants  or  adnerents  of  the  donor,  or  the 
su|>ply  of  victuals  or  horse-provender  to 
whioi  certain  members  of  tne  bonsehold 
were  entitled.  Lyxwry  of  cloth  or  other 
gyftis,  iibcrata,  Itberatura. — Pr.  I'm. 

Iiivid.  Lat.  liveOy  to  grow  pale,  wan, 
discokmrcd. 

Lizard.  Fr.  Uzard^  It.  lucrrta,  lusar- 
iiOf  Lat  lacerta.  Bret  glazard^  a  green 
lisard,  fttjm  gloM^  green. 

lazard-Point.  From  having  been  a 
place  of  retirement  for  lazars.  Several 
places  in  a  like  situation  are  known  by 
this  name  in  Brituny,  where  there  is  now 
commonly  a  ropcwalk,  ropcmakers  being 
a  proscribed  race,  supposed  to  be  leprous. 

jLoaoh.  Fr.  loche^  a  small  freshwater 
fish,  which  possibly  is  named  from  being 
taken  under  stones.  Bret,  loc'ha^  to  stir, 
take  np»  remove  fiom  its  place ;  lodheta, 
to  take  up  the  stones  of  the  shore  in  look- 
ing for  small  fish.  Speaking  of  the  loach, 
Yarrell  says,  'its  habit  of  lurking  under 
Stones  often  prevents  its  being  observed.' 
—Brit.  Fishes,  i.  376. 

The  miUer's-thumb,  tiu  hiding  louch, 

'A'BB  parchy  Iho  awwuhWng  roach.  Drowaa. 

Ijoad.  AS.  hJady  load  ;  hladan^  to 
load  ;  ON.  hladi,  a  heap  ;  hlada,  a  barn  ; 
hlady  a  street,  road,  paved  place  ;  hladinii, 
piled  up,  laden;  hlass^  a  load,  waggon- 
lo  id.  N.  lad^  a  pile^  heap  oC  things  laid 
in  order.  ^ 

XioadsloMi— XioaAstar.  as.  Ud^  on. 
leid^  a  way,  journey.  AS.  Idd-mim^  a 
leader,  director  ;  Iddscipt^  a  conducting. 
ON.  Uidar-ifre/f  a  safe-conduct;  Uidar- 
iUim,  a  loadstone,  stone  of  the  way  or  of 


conduct ;  leidarstiama,  loadstar,  star  of 
.conduct ;  Uida^  as.  ladaUy  to  lead,  con- 

du(  t. 

Loaf.  AS.  //A//  Goth,  hlaibs,  hlaifs, 
Russ.  chljcbf  PoL  chUbt  Fin.  laipt^  bread, 
loaf ;  Lat  l^rnm^  a  cake; 

To  Loaf.— Loafer.  A  loafer ^  in  mo- 
dem slang  imported  from  America,  is  an 
idle  lounger,  perhaps  from  Sp.  gailoj'eary 
to  saunter  about  and  live  upon  alms ; 
gal/ojVro,  idle,  lazy  vagabi)nd.  Orisons 
gaglioffa^  a  scrip  (the  badge  of  a  beg^r) 
or  pooKt  Bat  more  probably  perhaps 
from  G.  lauft  n,  to  run,  to  go  to  and  fro, 
to  haunt ;  whence  gasscn/au/cr,  an  idler 
of  the  streets  ;  trrlaii/t  r,  landlaii/cr,  a 
landlouper  or  vagabond. — Sanders. 

liOam.  AS.  lam,  Du.  /<rw,  G.  lehn^ 
lehnty  clay,  tenacious  earth.  Lat.  liinus, 
mud,  clay.   See  Lfane. 

Loan.  ON*.  Idn,  a  loan,  to  be  distin- 
guished from  lauHf  G.  lohHf  AS.  Uan,  a 
reward,  wages.   S«5  Lend.  • 

To  Loathe.— liOth.  as.  lathy  hateful, 
evil,  injury.  Me  lath  wcrs,  I  was  loth  ; 
(Jodt-  tiia  LithustaHy  the  most  haielul  to 
tkxl.  G.  Uidy  what  is  offensive  to  the 
feelings.  IVeder  zu  liebe  noch  zu  leide, 
neither  from  love  nor  hatred.  £s  thut 
mir  leidy  I  am  sorry  for  it  Dn.  Utd^ 
grief,  sorrow,  evil,  injury  ;  leeden^  tader^ 
fastidire.    Fr.  laid,  loathly,  ugly. 

The  original  image  is  probably  the 
disgust  felt  at  a  bad  smdL  Bret  iSnui^ 
stinking,  dirty,  impure,  obscene,  u.«^ly. 
Laihand  is  used  in  the  Flyting  of  Ken- 
nedy and  Dunbar  in  the  sense  c»  stinking. 
Laithly  and  knny.  ImtkoMd  as  a  leek. 

Xiob.—Iioo'by.  The  radical  image  is 
of  something  not  having  strength  to  sup- 
port itself,  but  hanging  slack,  danghn^ 
drooping.  To  loby  to  \axia.  down,  to 
droop  ;  to  lob  along,  to  wauc  lasily,  as 
one  fatigued  ;  loby  hoby^  a  down,  a  dull, 
lumpish,  lazy,  or  awkiMod  person. 

Giele  AMsraad  loag^  aad  lotfi  wmb  to  swynke. 

P.  P. 

But  as  the  drone  the  honey  hive  doth  rob, 
WlUiiraitlif  boekt  so  deds  tUs  idle  lob. 

Du.  loboor,  a  pig  or  dog  with  hanging 
cars,  a  raw,  silly  youth  ;  TobbeSy  a  booby  ; 
labherloty  onewho  loitersabout  the  streets ; 
Wall,  loubreie,  idleness,  vagabondage  ; 
ON.  lubbaZj  to  loiter  about,  segniter  volu- 
tari ;  Mtbty  a  dog  with  shaggy  coat  and 
hanging  ears,  a  lazy  ser\ant ;  Fin.  luop- 
Patay  to  do  anything  slowly ;  htoppiOy  a 
slugeard ;  W.  llabiy  llabwst,  a  long  lub* 
bei^ig  douteily  Mow. 
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ttiUa,  a  sleeping  apaitment. 


The  origin  of  all  these  tenns  seene  to 

be  a  representation  of  the  sound  of  things^ 
of  a  flabby  or  loose  structure  flapping 
upon  themselves,  dangling,  or  d^shing. 
l5u.  JUiMeretty  to  flag,  flap  as  sailt ;  Aw- 
bereHy  to  shiver  in  the  wind  ;  slobberen,  to 
hang  loose  and  slack,  to  slap  up  liquids, 
eat  awkwardly;  hbbirm^  to  trem^  in 
wet  and  mire  ;  Esthon.  lohhisciiuj^  to 
tattle  (the  idea  of  much  talking  being 
commonly  expressed  by  terms  taken  trom 
the  dashing  of  liquku) ;  Mbi^  sleet,  a 
mixtare  of  snow  and  tain ;  w.  UM^t  to 
slap. 

lobby.— Iiodg«.  antechainber, 

pnrch,  gallery.  G.  lanhc  (Troin  laub^ 
ibUage,  as  OVx.foilUt^  a  hut,  from  fcuilU,, 
a  IcaO,  an  arbour,  bower  formed  of  the 
branches  of  lrce«;  UmberhiitU,  a  booth 
or  hut  of  green  branches,  Mid.Lat.  lobia^ 
liiubiay  laubium^  an  open  portico,  clois- 
ters, *  Dcmbiiiatorium  quod  propria  di- 
citur  labium,  quod  fit  juxta  dtnnos  ad 
spatiandum.' — J  oh,  de  Janua.  Grisons 
laubia^  laupchia^  Umdiia^  U^gia^  hbgia^ 
gallery  in  a  church,  open  gallery  in  front 
of  a  house.  It.  lo<^i:;ia,  an  open  gallery, 
banqueting-house,  iair  porch  m  the  street 
•Me— Fl.  Fr.  loge^  a  lodge,  shed,  cote 
or  small  house,  booth  in  a  market. 

lK)bater.  as.  lopmt^  lopystre.  Lat  lo- 
«MJ-i!«  marina.  A  similar  mterchange  of 
P  and  k  is  seen  in  Dan.  visk,  E.  wisp; 
K.  lopp^  a  lock  of  wool.  hay.  &c.,  E.  lock. 

liooal. — liooate.    L;it.  ii>cus,  a  place. 

IiOdk.  I.  ON.  lokkr.  Da.  lok,  o.  locke, 
AS.  loc^  a  curl  or  ringlet  of  hair  ;  Imxe- 
windf  curled  hair ;  Du.  iockt,  vlocke^  a 
lock  or  flock  of  wool  or  the  like ;  on. 
hckr,  a  lock  of  hair,  curl. 

liOCk.  2.— JLocker.  Goth,  lukau,  Du. 
Uken,  luycken  (KiL),  on.  loka,  Da.  lukkc, 
to  shut,  close,  fasten ;  L  een  inde,  to  lock 
one  up  ;  /.  op,  to  open,  unlock.  ON.  lok, 
a  cover,  anything  that  serves  for  fasten- 
ing, shutter,  latch,  and  fig.  conclusion, 
end.  Du.  luik^  shutter,  as.  loc^  a  place 
shut  in,  cloister,  prison,  fold ;  also  what 
fiistens,  a  lock. 

A  locker  is  a  receptacle  made  by  a  seat 
with  a  moveable  top.  Sw.  lock.  Da.  la^ige, 
covtr  ;  laagebank,  a  locker.  Du,  loker, 
loculamentum,  theca. — KiL 

Lodge.  Fr.  h^e,  a  hut  or  small  apart- 
ment See  Lobby.  ^  Hence  logtr^  to  so- 
joam,  abide  for  a  time ;  vdiicB  however 
agrees  in  a  singular  manner  with  Russ 


LOIN 

X«ft.— IfOfty.  ON.  lopt,  the  sky  or 
air,  also  the  open  space  in  the  roof  at  tiie 
top  of  a  house  ;  d  lopt,  on  high,  akft. 
Dan.  loft,  ceiling,  loft-    See  Lift. 

•  Log.  An  unshapcd  lump  of  timber, 
a  piece  of  firewood,  in  which  sense  clog 
is  also  used  ;  a  Yule-log  or  a  Yule-clog. 
So  we  have  lump  and  clump  j  £.  lab.  a 
large  lump,  a  clown  (HaL),  and  Sv.  ^U. 
klabb,  a  log  or  block.  It  is  ptobabie  that 
clob^  clodf  clogt  as  well  as  the  weaker 
forms  M  and  hg^  aie  foiiiied  on  a  coni> 
mon  principle.   See  Clod. 

The  log  of  a  vessel  is  a  contrivance  for 
retaining  the  disunt  end  of  a  line  un- 
moved in  the  water  while  the  vesid  nms 
on,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
rate  of  saiUng.  OrigioaUv  perhaps  a 
simple  log  thrown  oat  bemna.  To  lie 
like  a  log  is  to  lie  peiftctly  unmoved. 

To  Log.— Logger.  To  lax,  to  oscil- 
late.— Hat  To  logger y  to  shake  as  a 
wlied  that  has  been  loosened  and  does 
not  move  correctly. — Forby.  Dan.  logre^ 
to  wag  the  tail ;  Sw.  dial,  loka,  to  work  a 
thing  to  and  fro  in  order  to  get  it  loose  ; 
Fr.  locher,  to  rattle,  to  shake  from  loose- 
ness ;  Bav.  lugk,  lugker,  Swiss  lug,  luck, 
G.  locker,  loose.  Esthon.  Idggisema,  to 
rattle^  wabble. 

A  parallel  scries  with  a  dental  instead 
of  guttural  termination  is  found  in  Bav. 
lotler^  loose,  slack,  and  lottern,  to  shake  ; 
die  bank  lode' I  (lottert),  the  bench  jog- 
gles, is  unsteady.  Swiss  lodelcn,  to  be 
loose,  not  properly  fast ;  lodern,  to  dangle, 
to  hang  loose  and  slack;  Du.  hddertH 
int  bedde,  to  lie  loose  in  bed  ;  loddcrbank^ 
a  couch.  Corresponding  forms  in  the 
guttural  class  are  P1.D.  luggerM,  to  lie 
lazily  in  bed ;  luggtrbamk^  a  couch. 

Logic,  -logy.  Gr.  X.Jyoc,  a  woid 
spoken,  X«]rw6c,  of  or  belonging  to  reason, 
and  to  WOTds  as  exponents  of  reason  ; 
whence  9  (rixvf)  X#yMn|,  the  ait  of  icason- 
ing  in  words. 

lK>gwood.  'Whereas  of  late  years 
there  hath  been  brought  into  this  realm 
of  England  a  certain  kind  of  ware  or  stutT 
called  Logwood,  alias  Blockwood.'— -Stat. 
23  Eliz.  c.  ix. 

Xioiii.  Fr.  lombe,  the  loin.  Longe,  the 
loin  or  flank,  the  fl^hy  part  of  the  nede, 

back,  and  reins  cut  along  the  back. — 
Cot.  Du.  longie,  loenie^  lumbus  vitel- 
linus.— KiL  Wat,  OFr.  logney  Sc.  lunyie, 

loin. 

Usually  derived  from  Lat.  lumbus,  by 
the  common  change  of  mb  into  ng.  Mid. 
Lat./iMiAKr,/iwi{{W,  ko^  achli^ 
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brat — Dief.  Supp.  Fr.  longue^  the  loin. 
—Cot.   See  Lumbi^ 

To  Loiter. — Lounge.  The  Teutonic 
dialects  abound  in  verbs  of  a  freauenta- 
tive  form,  which  are  used  in  the  nrst  in- 
stance to  signify  the  flapping  or  shaking 
of  loose  things  (frequently  also  the  dash- 
ing of  liquids),  then  to  express  a  slack 
and  mistning  way  of  doing  anything,  or 
•imply  a  total  absence  of  activity  and 
exertion.  Hence  arc  formed  nouns  (to 
which  the  loss  of  the  frequentative  element 
often  gives  the  appearance  of  radicals  in- 
stead of  derivatives),  signifying  the  flutter- 
ing ob^ct,  a  slothful,  negligent  person,  or 
at^ectives  of  corresponding  meaning.  Du. 
slobbem  (see  'Ld^^slodderHyG,  schlottem^ 
to  flap,  wabble,  dangle  ;  Swiss  lotiern,  to 
joggle ;  Bav.  lottern^  lotteln,  to  waggle, 
tremble,  go  lazily  (schlapp  einhergehen) ; 
Fin.  /t;//^;,  anything  dangling  ;  Bav.  lotti-r, 
lottel,  loitel,  a  lazy  or  loose-living  man ; 
lotterbank,  a  couch  for  repose  ;  l3u.  lod- 
iUren  int  bedde^  in  de  sonne^  to  lie  lazily 
in  bed,  to  idle  in  the  sun  ;  I'l.D,  luddem^ 
to  be  lazy  ;  Du.  lundcren^  to  dawdle  (cunc- 
tanter  agcre)— Kil. ;  Swiss  Uddm^  iSde- 
ien,  to  loose,  not  properly  fost ;  lodeH 
arbeit^  loose,  imperfect  work  ;  umetodeln, 
to  loiter  aix>ut;  lodd^  lod^ii^  careless, 
negligent  pusMft ;  lni»it,todngle,hang 
loose  and  slack,  lodin^  a  rag  ;  Du.  htcreti, 
leutercfty  to  vacillate,  loiter,  delay — Kil.  ; 
ON.  Idtritf  to  loiter,  go  slow  and  lazily. 

With  a  diange  to  the  guttural  class  of 
consonants  may  be  cited  E.  iogger,  to 
shake  ;  (i.  locker^  Swiss  lugg.  lucMf  loose ; 
Pl.D.  luggtrn^  lungcm^  to  lie  abed,  ifr 
dulge  in#loth,  lmggnkmk{^X)/fi»ioid^ 
iank)^  a  couch. 

Then  with  the  passage  from  the  sound 
of  to  that  flf  di,  which  is  so  usual  in 
Fr.  and  E.  dialects,  Fr.  lochcr,  to  shake, 
i,^(r,rie  ;  Swiss  lotschefiy  to  wabble,  be 
iicgiigcnt.  slack ;  unuhtschen.  to  move 
about  as  if  all  the  joints  were  loose  ;  lot- 
schiy  a  person  of  loose  character  ;  Bav. 
veriaiuhi,  latschet  (of  things  that  ought 
to  be  frst  or  stiff)*  loose,  clammy ;  .e. 
diaL  louch-eared^  having  hanging  ears.  - 
Mrs  Baker.  The  addition  of  the  nasal, 
as  in  iuddentf  lundem^  i**ggern,  lungem^ 
above>mentioiied,  converts  Swiss  lotschen 
into  liitttschen  fnf  clothes),  to  hang  flap- 
ping and  dangling,  to  move  lazily  ;  ume- 
ftmUeAtM,  to  lounge  about,  lie  idly  about 
without  sleeping ;  Westerwald  lotuten^ 
lunznt,  to  lie  in  bed  out  of  season  ;  Bav. 
lunxtn^  lunzeln^  to  slumber,  lumig^  soft, 
liaibery  B.  dial,  lingey. 

To  IjCM-^iill.    The  &ct  that  the 
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letter  /  is  the  consonant  naturally  sounded 
with  the  protruded  tongue  produces  Swiss 

lallen,  e.  loll  or  lill;  to  lill  out  the  tongue 
as  a  dog  that  is  weary. — Fl.  Bav.  lallen^ 
to  speaK  thick,  as  one  with  too  large  a 
tongue,  and  (speaking  contemptuously)  to 
talk,  reminding  us  of  Gr.  AaXdv,  to  talk. 
Bav.  IoIUh^  iuUen^  to  suck  as  an  infant ; 
Du.  UUeHy  to  sucl^  to  tattle^  chatter ; 
UlU^  Ulleken,  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  or 
any  similar  object,  nipple,  uvula,  lap  of 
the  ear ;  Swiss  Bav.  UlUr^  the 

tongue  ;  Dan.  lalU,  to  prattle ;  Fin. 
Icitf'hi,  to  speak  thick,  nnittcr,  tattle. 

I'hen  from  the  imperfect  speech  of  in- 
fancy, Bav.  gtlall,  childish  play,  sport, 
lo\  ers'  toying  ;  Pol.  laia^  a  baby  ;  iaikOf 
a  doll  ;  E.  hli,  to  dandle,  fondle. 

He  ioiUd  her  in  his  amis. 

He  hiUed  ber  oo  UsbrMst^HsL 

Du.  lolUn,  to  coddle  onesdfy  warm  one* 

self  over  the  coals. 

The  same  transfer  from  imperfect 
speech  to  imperfect  action,  which  we  have 
seen  in  f amble  7^x\<\  fumble,  gives  ON.  /^//, 
the  first  imperfect  walk  of  a  child  ;  lalla, 
to  toddle  ;  lalU^  a  toddling  infant ;  lolla^ 
to  move  or  act  slowiy ;  Ml^  icUa,  sloth  ; 
E.  loll,  to  lounge,  give  way  to  sloth ;  Du. 
iaiUUmcke,  a  couch,  lounging  bench ; 
Swiss  (maulaffe),  a  booby,  soft  per- 
son ;  liilt'ft,  umelohltH,  to  lounge  about ; 
iMod.Gr.  XwXiff,  silly,  foolish  ;  Fin.  lolli^ 
Ullif  a  lazybones,  slothful,  effeminate 
person  \  Uulatella,  lollittella^  to  lead  a 
loose  or  slothful  life  ;  on.  loll,  lolli,  sloth. 

Lollard.  The  meaning  of  the  word,  as 
appears  from  the  last  article,  is  simply  a 
sluggard.  But  in  OE.  to  /tfitf  was  specially 
applied  to  the  idle  life  of  persons  wander- 
ing about  and  living  at  other  men's  cost. 

For  tn  hydel  man  tbon  seniert— 

Other  a  spillc  lym^ 

Other  beggest  thy  lyvB 

Alxjiite  ate  menne  h.niches, 

Other  iaitest  upon  Fridays 

Odier  fiate  days  in  dnirdiet ; 

Thenridehe  is  hllerent  Ufe. 

P.  P.  p.  514,  Wright's  ed. 

For  all  that  ban  here 

And  here  eyen  lyghte, 

And  hmies  to  laooiye  wf tb, 

And  tolleres  \y{  tis^-n. 

Lyven  ayens  Godes  lawe 

And  low  of  holf  ofattidw.^-|i.  5>7. 

In  this  sense  the  term  was  applied  to 
the  devotees  mentioned  under  Bigot,  who 
in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries  went  about 
preaching  reformation  of  life,  and  excited 
the  indignation  of  the  church  by  not  join- 
ing the  regular  orders.  *Fodcm  anno 
(1509}  quidam  hypocritse  gyrovagi,  qui 
LoUaxdi  sive  DeunvJaudsntes  vocabantar. 
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per  Hannoahm  et  BralNuitiain  quasdam 

muliercsnobiles decepcrunt.'  -Hocsemius 
in  Due.  Afterwards  the  term  was  appro- 
priated to  the  followers  of  Wicliff  in  £ng- 
bnd.  IMlaerd^  LolUbroeder^  Alenanus 
inonachus,  Waldcnsis. — Kil. 

Among  other  opprobrious  names  given 
to  the  tame  cfaiss  of  devotees,  they  were 
also  called  Bi-i^IujrJ^,  ^^it^.L:lt.  Begardi^ 
Bigardi,  a  terra  signi^ing  one  who  car- 
ries a  bag,  identicu  witii  B.  beggar. 
For  they  bereth  no  badges 
Ne  non  botdi  under  cwlMib 
WMdM  Is  Lolkiew        P.  P. 

lioUipopfl.    It  has  been  shown  onder 

Loll  that  the  sound  made  by  speaking 
with  the  protruded  tongue  is  represented 
by  the  syllables  Ai/,  Ul^hl,  wbenoe  Bav. 

lallcn,  to  suck,  lullt  ri,  to  suck  the  toneue, 
thumb,  ;  Uli€r,  the  tongue.  To  iuilf 
to  suck. 

My  lytylle  childe  Ijth  tile  kUM 
That  iuihd  on  ray  VWf*- 
SUngliterordieliiDOMBts,  Coventry  Myst.  i8a. 

The  latter  part  of  tbe  word  is  from  papa^ 
the  infantine  expression  for  eating,  as 
mama  for  drink.  Papa  is  used  chil- 
Anen  in  the  Tirol  to  signify  a  desire  Ibr 
eating,  and  hence  fhcy  apply  the  term 
papp^y pappdc,  \.o  anything  nice  to  eat; 
zucker-pappiU',  Pl.D.  zucker-popp^  sweet- 
ies, loUipops. — D.  M.,  iv;  Dc  papem&t 
un  dc  appel,  de  sAben  semmeipoppni  un 
de  ein  zuckerpopp  :  the  gingerbread  and 
tiie  appeU  the  seven  cakes  and  one  sugar- 
plum.— Olle  Kamellen,  p.  4.  Sp.  rtpapi- 
iarsty  to  overload  one's  stomach  with 
dainties.  P«4.  Minki^  dainties,  tidbits. 
Lollipop  would  thtis  signify  sudcing 

Xiombar-hoose.  A  pawnbroker's  shop. 
— R 

They  had  ptit  all  the  little  plate  they  had  in 
tbe  Lumber,  which  is  pawning  iL — Life  of  Lady 
O.BaflUeinTtaicii. 

Du.    Lombaerdf  fienerator,  nsmarius; 

Ijombaerdey  tabema  seu  mensa  usuraria. 
— KiL  Lombaerd^  lovibert^  lomnurt^ 
place  where  they  ]«id  money  on  pledge. 
— Halma.  From  the  trade  of  dealing  in 
money  commonly  followed  by  Lombards 
in  the  middle  ages,  whence  in  London, 
Lombard  Street  tlie  street  occupied  by 
liankcrs. 

jLone. — Lonely.  From  alone^  g.  al- 
UiH,  all  one,  simply  one.   See  Alone. 

Idmg. — To  Linger.  Goth,  /aggs,  ON. 
ittfur,  Lat.  longtu,  PoL  d^M^^  long. 
Probably  from  tbe  notion  of  uackness, 
which  is  coincident  with  that  of  length 
in  many  cases.  Swiss  /i^,  tiic^,  Iomc, 


LOOK 

slack  ;  das  set'/  ImggH^  the  rope  iJaffcfn% 

i.  c.  when  it  is  longer  than  is  necessary  to 
reach  to  the  point  required.  ailcH^mt 
iro  nmiki  atn  seiif  diey  stretdi  oat  uietr 
wickedness  as  a  rope. — Notkcr,  Sint 
kelengit,  relaxantur — Kero;  GiUngit  loer- 
dent^  prolongabuntur. — Graff.  A  slug  is 
one  who  drags  on  without  exertion,  is 
islack  or  slow  in  action,  is  long  about  his 
work.  To  lag  behind  ^w.  liag^  slack, 
sluggish.  Gad.  tag^  faint)  is  to  ttnger,  to 
be  long  in  coming  up. 

The  representatives  of  Lat.  langiure 
(from  the  root  lag^  slack,  faint)  are  occa- 
sionally  synonymous,  or  are  perhaps  con- 
founded with  verbs  formed  from  the  adj. 
long.  Fr.  laKguir^  to  droop,  faint,  hang 
the  head,  also  to  bnger,  idle  it,  be  lither. 
-  Cot.  Latii^uir  dans  une  prison,  to 
Unger  in  prison.  Donnez  lui  cela,  ne  le 
faites  pas  loHgtdr,  Languedoc  iangJtt\ 
to  be  ennuied,  to  find  it  long,  also,  as  O. 
verlangen,  to  long  for.  LcmglUsu  da 
vous  vdrcy  I  lon^  to  sec  you. 

Loof.  The  wmdward  side  of  a  dup. 
To  loof  or  luffy  to  turn  the  ship  towards 
the  wind,  and,  as  a  ship  to  windward  of 
another  nas  the  power  or  escaping  it,  if  an 
eaually  good  sailor,  akof^  on  loof,  is  oat 
01  reach. 

It  is  not  easy  to  make  out  exactly  what 
part  of  the  ship  the  loof  originally  was. 
Du.  loef  'xs  a  rullock  or  oar-pin,  scalmus, 
but  the  loof  was  a  tmiber  of  considerable 
size,  by  which  the  course  of  the  ship  was 
directed  ;  it  would  seem  to  be  the  large 
oar  used  by  way  of  a  rudder,  or  perhaps 
the  tiller. 

Weder  Mod  on  wfDe,  # 

Wind  mid  than  bcste. 
Heo  rihtcH  heort  louts^ 
And  up  drogen  sciles, 
Lithen  over  sjestrem. 

The  weather  Stood  at  will. 
The  wind  at  the  best. 

They  righted  their  loofi 
And  up  drew  the  sails. 
Vogrsgad  ors  ant  stream . 

Layamon  3.  Z43. 

'  Paid  a  A.  pur  un  mast  de  rouge  sapin  de  coit 
pecs  longe,  uh  Iqfk,  une  vet^ge  et  une  bowesprel 
•perteiiaDt4dhiMSt,|^6t7tfc^'  'AsoendenMS 
vero  raves  et  fcHfimitcs  pniuBnint  hacine  aa> 
dacter  obliquando  draccnam,  qu»  vulgariicr 
dicituf  lof,  ac  si  vcllent  adire  Calc^iam,  scU  Ax^U 
iii.iii-  periti— subito  cum  se  scirissent  weaiaai 
fKhaimiiwr  (iiad  got  to  windwaid),  mrm  rfiwnwi 
tx  frwMJvtftt  vsbw  ribi  Jam  sseaudo  tanoad 
sunt  hostes  alaadiar.*->lii^  Bttis  la  Bnt. 
Cotton,  p.  108. 

Da  heum^  deflectere  rive  dedinare  navi- 

gio,  cedere. — Kil. 
To  Iiook.  Bav.  lu^gtm,  Swiss  Immt 
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to  look ;  htgit  a  smr-glass,  teteicope ; 

eyes  ;  ON.  (^lu(^i^a,  to  spy,  look 
narrowly  after  ;  glu^jp"^  window,  hole  ; 
Dan.  glughuly  peep-liole ;  Wall,  louki^  to 
look,  to  spy;  OFr.  louqucKy  Fr.  loucher^ 
to  look  askance,  to  sauint ;  It.  allucciare^ 
to  fix  the  eyes  on  a  toioe  ;  Lancp.  hieado^ 
WaU.  tew,  a  gleam  oflight ;  UmkeroU^ 
a  glance,  a  small  opening,  peep'holo* 
Loom.    An  utensil,  tool. 

The  lomts  that  I  lalx>ur  with 

And  lyflode  deserve 

Is  PMeraoitre  and  my  primere.— P.  P. 

Lome  or  instrument,  utcnsile  ;  loome  of 
wchlxirt-s  craft,  tehirium. — Pr.  Pm.  Uten- 
silia,  atuiluman.  —  hS>.  Vocab.  in  Nat. 
Ant.  Do.  alem,  ahunty  utensilia ;  werck- 
aittim,  tools.— KiL    God.  Jam^,  hand, 

To  XiOom.  To  shoir  a  faint  light,  to 

be  seen  dimly,  as  a  ship  at  a  distanrc  or 
in  a  mist.  It.  /ume^  heht,  and  lig.  know- 
l^ge,  notice,  hint. — ML  Aver  lumty  to 
have  Ifnowledge  of  a  tilings  Piedm.  lum^y 
"Venet.  lumare,  to  observe  attentively. 

The  word  may,  however,  have  come  to 
US  from  a  Norwem  soorce.  OK.  kijdma^ 
Sw.  dial,  hljumtna,  lumnui,  lotnma,  liima^ 
to  resound ;  Ijumm^  lomm^  resonance, 
sound,  rumour  ;  lymt^  lomt^  hint,  ramoor. 
JPd  fymtem^  to  get  wind  of.  Thence 
a  glimpse  or  imperfect  sight  of  an  object. 
Se  en  lyinty  to  get  a  glimpse,  on  .  hijomar, 
it  is  rumoured. 

Loon. — Lown.  A  lazy,  good-for-no- 
thing fellow.  DiL  loen,  homo  stitpidus, 
insuhus.— KiL  Probably  from  the  notion 
of  inactivitjr  and  slowness,  as  most  of 
these  contemptuous  appellations ;  lungis, 
loobyy  Fr.  lambing  G.  lumnuly  &c.  Lim. 
hungy  loMHy  Rouchi  im,  sl«nr,  tedious. 
ODu.  lome,  slow,  lazy. 

Xioop.  Gael  iub,  bend,  bow,  noose, 
loop  ;  AAiel,  crooked ;  tubitHy  a  curved 
line ;  Inbshruth,  a  winding  stream. 

Loop-hole.  A  peep-hole  in  the  wall 
of  a  castle,  from  whence  to  shoot  in  safety 
at  the  enemy.  Luig.iSn^,a  small  win- 
dow inaiooC 

IdU  noUgbt  laapmya  at  Io««rne  St  4ni|^ii>-P.  P. 

Du.  luipeHj  *o  P€'5P>  to  lurk  ;  op  zijne 
luipen  figgen,  to  lie  in  wait ;  giuipen,  to 
peep  i  gtuipett  one  that  wears  his  hat 
deep  In  iiis  fiice,  so  as  to  hide  his  eyes, 
one  that  acts  secretly.  /V  r/V/zr  staat  op 
eene gluiPy  the  door  is  ajar.  N.  glupa^  to 
gape ;  glMpa^  to  stare  ;  i;lopy  a  hMe,  an 
opening;  gloypa^  to  gape,  not  to  shut 
last ;  Dan*  gii^^  to  wink ;  Du.^/yi^, 


LOP 


597 


to  slip  away.    Sw.  dial.  gf^Oy  to  gape^ 

stand  open  ;  gUp^  a  crack. 

Loop-hole  is  frequently  used  in  the 
sense  of  a  secret  means  of  escape,  as  O. 
schlupf-loch,  a  hiding-place,  hole  into  or 
through  which  one  may  slip,  a  loop-hole, 
evasion,  or  shift.  Do.  tergluiby  ter  sluip, 
secretly;  sluipdeury  a  secret  door,  figura- 
tively  loop-hole^  evaskm ;  sbt^hkotk^  a 
lurking-place. 

Loose.  Slack.  Da.  Uty  loose,  slack, 
free  ;  Goth,  lausy  loose,  empty,  void,  of 
none  effect ;  laus  vairikan,  to  come  to 
nothing ;  hms  as  a  termination,— 4ess  ; 
itkranaltiusy  fruitless  ;  andt  lauSy  endless  ; 
/rf//jj^///Mrj, empty-bellied,  fasting  :  laii<;a- 
vaurdSy  an  idle  tadker ;  lausjatty  to  loose, 
separate  make  void. 

Loover.  A  loouer  or  tunnell  in  the 
roof  or  top  of  a  great  hall  to  avoid  smoke, 
fumaritim,  spinmentmn — ^Baret ;  hmtrtk 
a  h.ill,  cscltirc. — Palsgr.  A'cdetta.  a  lour 
or  high  lantern  on  the  top  of  a  house. — • 
FI.  Yorkshire  lovey  lover^  a  chimney.— 
Craven  Gl.  ON.  lidri,  the  c^iening  in  the 
roof  of  a  house  to  let  out  smoke,  a  win- 
dow ;  N.  Ijore,  air-hole  in  the  roof  to  let 
oat  die  mofee  ;  lioroy  to  dear  up  ;  IJdry 
opening  among  clouds  ;  glim,  to  peep,  to 
show  light  through;  g^if^t  a  streak  of 
light,  c«ck  in  a  waU.  Pl.D.  gluren, 
lurm^  to  peep,  to  lour.  See  To  Lour. 
The  accented  d  and  //  of  the  ON.  are  in 
other  cases  represented  \i\  E.  by  the  aid 
of  a  v;  .ON.  Yoricshire  /mv,  from ; 
ON.  dura.  E.  dtn'cr,  tosiumbtt;  OK. 
£.  UvtHf  hghtning. 

Lopi.  L&p-earedy  lap-y  loMer-y  lave-, 
louch-y  slouch-t'arcd — Bakier,  having  hang- 
ing cars  ;  hp-sidtd,  having  one  side  hanj?- 
ing  down.  Fin.  loppUy  lottOy  anything 
hanging  or  dangling  ;  loppa-korway  a 
hanging  ear  ;  loppa-huuli,  a  hanging  lip ; 
ON.  lapay  slapa,  to  flag,  hang  loose ; 
sla^eyrdr,  N.  lap-dyrt,  lav-dyrty  lop-eared. 

The  origin  is  the  sound  made  by  soft 
or  loose  thmgs  flapping  or  falling.  Du. 
slobbercHy  slodderetiy  G.  schloitern,  Esthon. 
loddisema,  to  hang  loose  and  slack  ;  Du, 
loddcftft,  .Swab,  lottcrn,  to  lie  loosely 
stretched,  to  lounge ;  hppem^  Swiss  lot' 
HTHy  to  shake  about,  not  to  hold  frst 
See  Lob. 

The  form  louch-eared  may  be  com- 
pared with  Bav.  latschen,  lotscheHy  to  go 
about  or  do  anything  slackly  and  lazily ; 
vcrliitschty  latschet  (of  things  that  ought 
to  be  fast  or  stiil),  slack,  soft,  clammy. 
Mehing  snow  becomes  laiscMy  to  be 
compared  with  E.  slushy  sludgf.  Dan. 
laUuJeif  to  dabble,  paddl^  also  (of  dothcs) 
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to  flap  about  one  ;  Bav.  laUcky  a  wide 
mouth,  a  mouth  with  huch  or  hanging 
lips ;  ON.  ioka,  to  tnil,  hang  looM ;  Ukr, 
anything  hanging. 

•  To  Xiop.  Zd^  or  lop,  the  fhggot- 
wood  of  a  tree. — Mrs  13.  It.  lappare,  to 
lap  or  lop  trees. —  Fl.  Perhaps  to  l>e 
explained  froin  Cotj^rave's  'estagner,  to 
guiidvrfseskfXD  lop  or  cut  off  their  branches,' 
reminding  ui  ot  PLD.  lubbm^  s.  lih^  to 
geld. 

Lopporod.    Coagulated,  of  mUk  or 

blood.  OHG.  Icbi-ft-tu  ^i;r!c'h/'rH,  to  co- 
agulate i  Ubtrfnere^  congealed  sea ;  on. 
Ufraz^  to  dot;  Dan.  otaL  t^Mer^  any- 
thing coagulated  or  gelatinous  ;  Du. 
klobbcr-saen,  clotted  or  curdled  cream. 

The  radical  image  is  the  dapping  of 
•oft  and  wet  or  loose  things,  anudi  are 
commonly  expressed  by  the  same  term, 
as  in  Dan.  slaski^  to  dabble,  paddle,  to 
flap  aa  looae  clotiies ;  Du.  Merem,  to 
wade  and  trample  in  the  mire  ;  lobb^n'j^, 
gelatinous  ;  Mag.  ioboQ/ii,  to  waver,  flut- 
ter ;  lobozniy  to  splash ;  Swab,  loppcrn, 
to  be  shaky ;  l*^p*r^^  kwse  ;  Westcr- 
wald  lappertt,  to  shake  to  and  fro,  wabble 
as  an  unsound  chair,  flap  as  loose  cliAhes ; 
Swiss  Mbij^y  lappie^i  watery,  UMereUy 
watery  food  ;  Banffsli.  labbcr,  to  make  a 
noise  with  a  liquid,  sup  a  liquid  hastily; 
E.  slobbery,  wet,  sloppy;  Du.  slobberen, 
to  fla})  as  loose  clothes,  related  to  X,slab, 
thick,  as  Du.  Mbtmt  to  Mktrig^  gela- 
tinous. 

Make  the  gruel  thick  and  sLib. — Macbeth. 

Ir.  slaUty  mud,  ooze.  'The  slob  embank- 
ment'—- Times,  Oct  lo,  1861. 

The  same  relation  holds  good  between 
Bav.  schlotteni,  to  dabble  in  wet,  to  flap 
as  loose  clothes,  and  schlotUr^  coagulated 
milk,  mud,  dirt  {  tekl&tiy  mud,  dirt,  thaw- 
ing  weather ;  Swab,  scklndcrn,  to  slob- 
ber, spill,  slopi  geschluiUr^  slops,  dirty 
liquid. 

It  must  be  observed  that  when  a  body 
is  of  a  mixed  consistency  between  solid 
and  liquid,  it  will  be  considered  as  thick 
or  thin  according  to  the  extreme  with 
which  it  is  compared.  A  substance  must 
be  of  a  watery  consistence  in  which  we 
can  splash  and  dabble,  and  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  only  when  a  liquid  is  thickened 
and  becomes  gelatinous  that  it  is  capable 
of  retaining  a  tremulous  or  wabbling  mo- 
tion. Thus  words  of  the  same  immediate 
derivation  come  to  have  directly  opposite 
meanings,  as  Swiss  labdigt  and  £.  j/o^, 
abbve^mentioned* 
XioqiiUMioaai  -Io«ap.  •looa«.  Lat 


LOUT 

loquor^  locutus  to  speak,  whence 

Lord.    A'i.  hlafora,  ON.  lavardr. 

Lore.   A^.  /J/v,  teaching.   See  Learn. 

Xiorimor.  FV.  JSmnte,  is  ibtmed  from 
loramen,  a  derivative  of  Lat.  loritrn,  a 
strap,  in  the  same  way  as  Fr.  airain^ 
brass,  from  arameny  a  similar  derivative 
of  ms^aris.  Hence  Fr.  loremiery  larmier^ 
corresponding  to  Lat.  loraminariitSy  a 
maker  of  straps.  ^  Quiconque  veut  estre 
hrmiers  k  Paris,  cest  k  savoir  fiuseors 
dc  frains  et  de  lorains,  estre  le  pcut 
franchement' — Livre  des  MestierS|  p. 
233.  Champ.  iSmrfs,  ^SktsAi,  a  bndle^ 
strap ;  loirty  a  strap ;  lorimUry  lormUr^ 
a  saddler,  worker  in  harness  of  leather. 
Bret,  /t'r,  skin,  leather  j  Icrcn,  strap ;  Du. 
leder,  leer^  leather. 

To  Lose.  AS.  Itum^  QQ/^/raiim$mif 
G.  verlUren, 

Lot  ^ Goth.  hSamtt.  a  Aisr,  W^hbOr^ 
lot ;  hluti,  portion ;  Jibtta^  to  cast  kNs, 
obtain  by  lot. 

Lotion.  I.at.  lavo,  lautum  or  lo/um, 
to  wash. 

Loud.  ov.  hlJo(t,  sound;  &  Umi^ 
sound :  and  as  an  adj.  loud. 

Vo  Lounge.  See  Loiter. 

♦  To  Lour. — To  Leer.  To  hur  and 
leer  are  cognate  forms  descended  at  no 
distant  period  from  a  common  ancestor. 
The  radical  image  is  diown  in  ON.  U»rm^ 
hlera,  to  listen,  whence  we  pass  to  the 
notion  of  privily  observing,  peeping,  look- 
ing in  a  covert  way.  O.  umtrm,  IM.  Av^v, 
to  listen,  eavesdrop,  watch  ;  Pl.D.  luren, 
lo  watch  in  a  covert  manner,  to  wait  his 
opportunity,  to  keep  back  in  a  sly  way ; 
luurkaftig,  of  a  sly  and  covert  natore ; 
/.  ivcer^  doubtful  or  suspicious  weather, 
weather  which  seems  to  harbour  ill  in- 
tentions. LureHy  glurm  (of  the  weaHier), 
to  lour,  to  look  with  covert  aspect,  to 
threaten  rain.  To  lour^  to  look  sour  or 
grim,  to  begin  to  be  overcast  witfi  donds. 
— B. 

The  Du.  equivalent  loeren  shows  the 
passage  to  E.  lecr^  to  cast  a  ctuning  or  a 
wistful  look.— B.  Loeren^  to  peer»  peep^ 
leer  ;  specially  with  desire  tojpossess  one- 
self of  something. — Bomhon.  N.  glira^ 
to  peep,  wink,  ban  dooe  ^  eyes,  to.be 
open  so  that  one  can  see  through.  It  is 
mere  accident  that  lour  signifies  to  spy, 
with  covert  feelings  of  ill-will,  and  /tvr 
with  those  of  desire. 

Louse,    w.  I.tiu,  o.  laus. 

Lout^  A  clownish,  unmannerly  fellow. 
— B.  Do.  heU^  kutU^  homo  agrestis, 
msiilsusy  stolklus.—KiL   Perhaps  firom 
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\he  notion  of  a  lump  or  clod,  a  rude,  un- 
shaped,  inactive  thing.  Milan.  /o//a,  a 
clod  i  Prov.  My  heavy,  indolent,  slow. 
'  Non  es  /r>/z  ni  coartz/  he  is  not  lltq{giah 
nor  cowardly.   Ltf^,  mud,  din. 

To  Xfoot.  OH.  f4ta,  to  stoop ;  S  w.  iMia, 
to  stoop,  lean,  incline,  go  dawBurards, 
slope,  to  tilt  a  cask.  The  primary  mean- 
ing is  probably  like  that  ot  W^m/,  to  look 
covertly,  look  froQi  bmcatn  tiw  tnpows, 
and  so  to  hold  the  head  down.  y,g/y/fa, 
to  peep ;  Dan.  dial.  (of  the  weather), 
to  lour,  look  threatening. 

Love.  o.  ASiAm,  to  lovef  Lat  /tM, 
lubet,  it  pleases  \  libens  edere,  to  eat  with 
a  good  appetite  j  libido^  lubido,  pleasure, 
desire, lost}  Boh.  /vAr'//,  libitiy  libowati^ 
to  love,  to  have  pleasure  in  ;  lidiiise^  to 
be  pleased ;  lihost,  will,  pleasure ;  liby, 
sweet,  agreeable,  pleasant;^  libati.  to  kiss, 
to  taste  I  PoL  /ar^ft^,  lubawiai^  to  nave  an 
inclination  for,  to  relish,  to  like  ;  luby^ 
lovely,  sweet,  delicious;  Serv.  lyubav^ 
love  ;  lyubiiiy  to  kiss ;  Russ.  liobit\  to 
love;  naliobovatsyay  to  have  pleasure  in; 
iobsafy  to  kiss.  So  Fris.  mmulckjcHy  to 
kiss,  also  to  have  pleasure  in,  {xommuwlUy 
the  mootii.  Siciliaa  Ueeari,  to  lick,  to 
flatter,  to  make  love }  liccatun\  a  lover ; 
Ucchettu^  the  flavour  of  wine  i  ikckUtddUy 
taste,  savour. 

As  kissing  is  die  most  obvious  mani- 
festation of  love,  we  might  naturally  sup- 
pose tliat  the  word  was  derived  from 
these  Slavonic  words  signifying  kiss. 
But  it  is  more  probable  that  they  have 
both  a  common  origin  in  a  representa- 
tion of  the  sound  of  smacking  the  tongue 
and  lips,  which  gives  rise  to  the  Lst 
lantbirty  labiunty  e.  /<?^,  Up^  Walach. 
Umba,  the  tongue;  Esthon.  libbama,  to 
lick }  Fr.  iipp^gy  a  good  morsel,  a  snack ; 
Bret  lifOf  to  lick ;  ttpouty  delicate,  tasty. 

It  wdl  be  obsened  that  the  Bohem. 
libati  is  both  to  kiss  and  to  taste,  exactly 
as  E.  smack  is  used  in  both  senses,  or  as 
NFris.  rmuke,  to  kiss,  compared  with 
Fin.  makia,  sweet,  well  tasted.  Now  the 
pleasure  of  taste  is  commonly  taken  as 
the  type  of  an  ^ratificatkm.  fhe  iiide 
tribes  met  with  m  a  late  expeditkm  to- 
wards the  sources  of  the  Nile  expressed 
their  admiration  of  the  beads  shown  them 
by  rubbing  their  bellies.  —  Petherick, 
Egypt  and  the  Nile,  448.  And  lUirton 
shows  that  joy  and  atTci  tion  is  expressed 
la  the  same  way  on  ttie  W.  of  Africa. 
'At  the  peroration  he  expressed  the  glad- 
ness of  the  Alake  to  see  us  at  his  capital ; 
as  for  himself^  he  rubbed  his  bony  hands 
OB  bis  lean  iloiiiacii  to  ilumtlw  yearning 
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of  his  own  proper  bowels  towards  us,*— 
Abcokutah  and  Camaroens,  I,  148. 

In  the  Tyrolese  dialect  sckUk  (a 
Si /;/,■(■/:<' ft,  to  lick\  is  used  for  pleasure, 
enjoyment.  Ks  ist  mir  kn  schldk,  it  is 
no  pleasure  to  me;  er  ist  sum  nUhte 
schldk  chOf  he  is  come  at  die  right  mo- 
ment for  enjoyment,  at  a  show,  for  in- 
sUnce.— D.  M.  iii.  458.  The  Lat.  ddiciay 
meaning  originally  appetising  foodj  is 
figuratively  used  in  the  sense  of  darhng. 
To  look  sweet  upon  one  is  to  look  with 
loving  eyes.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that 
the  act  of  kissing  is  a  symbol  expresshre 
of  the  feelings  entertained  towards  the 
object  of  affection  bv  the  hgure  of  smack- 
ing the  lips  over  a  delicate  morsd.  Thus 
the  expression  of  devouring  with  kisses 
would  be  but  a  return  to  the  original 
image* 

On  tlie  foregoing  theory  Lat.  vohtfitas 

would  imply  tlic  representation  of  the 
smacking  of  the  palate,  by  a  root  viup 
alongside  of  analogous  to  E.y?//*,  or 
_/?////,  for  a  smack  with  the  fingers,  or  to 
the  old  wlap,  for  ktp.  It  vUuf^pOf^^  VO- 
luPPare^  to  wrap. 

JjOW.  I.  OV.  Ingty  short,  low  ;  Sw. 
Idg,  Du.  Iting,  low. 

Low.  2.  ON.  loc;t\  Sw.  lifge,  Dan.  luey 
lovey  AS.  lagy  ligy  flame ;  Gr.  ^\hl.  (^oyc), 
fXoy^t  flame ;  f^iyv,  Lat  flagrarty  to 
flame,  to  burn.  The  origin  is  seen  in 
Visx.  Jlaggeretiy  to  flap,  to  flutter,  from  the 
wavering  action  so  characteristic  of  flame. 
In  the  same  iray,  from  pu.  foddereny  to 
be  in  a  wavering  state,  loddertn  (properly 
to  hang  loose),  to  lounge,  Swiss  Ic^em^ 
to  flap  as  loose  dothes,  we  pass  to  O. 
lodenty  to  waver,  to  blaze.  So  also  from 
v..  /oi^rrr.  Maf^y-  ^^.C's  to  oscillate,  shake 
to  and  fro,  Dan.  logrey  to  wag,  we  are 
led  to  ON.  logiy  flame.  The  same  train 
of  thought  is  seen  in  Mag^y.  lobogfti,  to 
waver,  flutter,  and  hb,  flame,  lobbanni,  to 
blaze,  flame. 

To  Low.  AS.  hlowaHy  Du.  loeim^  O. 
luirn,  to  low.    Lith.  loti^  to  bark. 

LoyaL  Fr.  loyal y  OFr.  UcUy  from  Lat. 
legiiUs,   LeXy  UgiSy  Fr.  hiy  law. 

Lozenge.  Fr,  lozange,  a  little  square 
cake  of  preserved  herbs,  &c.,  also  a  quar- 
rel of  a  glass  window,  anything  of  that 
form. — CM.  From  Piedm.  Sp.  /isiM, 
Lang,  liwuzfl,  a  slate,  flag,  flat  stone  for 
paving,  commonly  set  cornerwise,  in 
which  the  idea  of  a  lozenge  mainlvdnfers 
from  that  of  a  square.  Boh.  maiia,  a 
tile  ;  dfatitiy  to  pave. 

Lubber. — Lubbard.  A  lumpish,  slug* 
gish,  clumsy  feOoww— Worcester.  Da. 
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N.  luddeMy  thick,  fat,  obese  ;  /mMj 
UtUOf  one  who  is  thick  and  fat ;  S\v.  dial. 
lubUgt  thick  and  dumsv ;  lubber,  a  thick, 
clumsy,  lazy  man  ;  iubioy  the  same  of  a 
woman.  Du.  lompsch,  lumpish,  dull, 
laiy  ;  lompert^  a  course  fellow.    See  Lob. 

]Labricate.    Lat.  iubricus^  slippery. 

XAUdd.— XdlOite.  \jBX.luXyluLis,  li^'ht ; 
luc(Oy  to  shine.  Russ.  lutsch,  lutschii,  a 
ray ;  lutsckiMa,  a  nutch  ;  Serv.  lutsch,  a 
torch  ;  iuiseka^  a  ray  of  the  sun. 

Luck.  G.  g/ihk,  Du.  Ink,  gelui,  hap- 
piness, enjoyment,  prosperity,  fortune. 
The  appearance  of  composition  with  the 
particle  in  Dlk/lAfA  is  probably  falla- 
cious, as  it  is  very  COamQIl  to  find  parallel 
forms  with  an  initial  /,  and  or  cl  re- 
spectively, as  Du.  gluypm  and  luypen^  to 
spy,  lL.j;('>'Oin  and  looftt,  i;!o:ri\-  aiul  lour, 
glout  and  lout^clump  and  lump, clog  and 
log^c 

The  or^in  may  perhaps  be  found  in 

the  enjoyment  of  food  taken  as  the  pri- 
mary type  of  all  pleasuce,  and  expressed 
by  the  mfUables  giitk,  gUck,  lick^  repre- 
senting toe  sound  of  smacking  the  tongue 
in  the  enjoyment  of  taste.  *  Comment 
trouves-tu  le  hquide  du  Pere  L.  Parfait ; 
out  par&ity  repmiditdle  cn  faisant  daqucr 
sa  l.mgue  contrc  son  palais.' — Montcpin. 
w.  gwcfus-gUc^  a  smack  with  the  lips  ; 
Gr.  yXlyiyioi,  to  desire  earnestly,  properly, 
as  Lat.  ligurio,  to  lick  the  chops  at  ; 
yXvKvCf  sweet  \  G.  UcJurbUsen,  delicacies. 
See  Like* 

Lucre.— La«tim     Lat  hunm, 

gain,  profit. 

Lucuhration.  Lat.  lucubrare^  to  study 
or  work  by  lamplight ;  finom  lux,  bids, 

light. 

-lude.  -IttS-.  LaL  ludo,  /usum,  to 
play,  sport,  mock ;  aibtde,  to  jest  at,  to 
allucic  in  discourse  ;  dcludo^  to  deceive. 

Ludicrous.  Lat.  li/ifhrr,  lutlicris, 
connected  with  sport,  laughable,  from 
ludus,  play,  sjjort 

Luft*.    See  Loof. 

*  Lug. — To  Lug.  Lug,  the  ear  of  an 
animal,  the  ear  or  handle  of  a  pitcher, 

iron  put,  or  the  like.  In  stave-made  ves- 
sels ilic  end  of  the  stave  which  projects 
beyond  the  rest  and  serves  as  a  handle  is 
the  log,  whence  probably  Sc.  Icglen,  a 
milking  pail  with  such  a  handle.  The 
lugs  are  the  perforated  ears  of  metal 
rising  above  die  iNrim  of  the  pot  and  re- 
ceivin;;  tlic  ends  of  the  moveable  bow. 
The  meaning  of  Sw.  lugg  is  somewhat 
different,  the  forelock  or  nanging  hair  of 
the  forehead  ;  Da.  dial.  Ittggi  t^  shaggy. 
Sw.  lugga^  like  1.  io  big^  is  to  puU  by  the 
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hair  or  ears.  Lugga  nigon  i  skaggct,  to 
pull  one  by  the  be.ird  ;  i  orat,  to  lug  one 
by  the  ear;  luggas,  to  puU  each  other 

■OOttt 

mi  ssB  wen  krfnff  Bbs  a  iM»4b£f</ sow. 

Bp  Hall. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  the  verb  is 
derived  from  the  noun  or  the  coaretaei 
Certainly  the  meaning  of  the  E.  verb  is 
exactly  such  as  would  arise  iirom  the  roe> 
taphor  of  pulling  by  the  ear.  On  tlie 
other  hand  it  is  not  obvious  what  there  is 
in  common  between  the  ear  and  the  fore- 
lock except  as  ailording  means  of  laying 
hold  of  an  animal  and  leading  him  along. 
In  tlie  latter  point  of  view  to  lug  rriay  be 
to  drag  aloni^  Uke  a  rojpe  traihng  on  the 
ground.  Swiss  lugg,  loose,  slaoc ;  lug* 
gen^  to  be  slack  ;  das  sell  lugget^  B.  lug^ 
anything  slow  in  movement  ;  luggnrd,  a 
slu^ard ;  lugsonu,  heavy,  cumbrous.— 

A  kind  of  weight  hnni^  he.i\y  at  my  heart, 
My  flafglllg soul  flics  under  her  own  pitch 
Lwe fbwlm ak  loo dsaapb  and  lugs  along. 

— drags  or  trails  along. 

Perh  aps  lug  was  originally,  as  Nares 
explains  it,  the  hanging  portion  of  tlM 
ear,  then  the  car  in  general.  Coles  ren- 
ders it  m  Lat.  auns  lobus,  auricula  in* 
fima. 

Lukewarm.  Pl.D.  sluk-warm^  Ink- 
watm,  might  be  plausibly  explained  from 
slukm,  to  swallow,  swaflowing  hot  Btit 

w.  Hug,  partly,  half,  llug-dwym  (Spurrell), 
Uug-oer  (Jones),  lukewarm  'fwym,  h<M  ; 
<?eV",  cold),  must  be  explained  from  anuiher 
quarter.  The  corresponding  forms  in  the 
other  Celtic  dialects  arc  Manx  half, 
party,  side  {lieh-doal,  half-blind  ;  lirk-oor^ 
half  an  hour) ;  Gad.  lias,  Uaih,  letk,  half, 
partly,  by  {leth-shuill,  one  eye;  Uth^ 
ruadh,  reddish  ;  leth-ainm,  leas  ainm, 
nickname  ;  Uas-at/inh  ,  step-father  Bret. 
Um,  haunch,  esrtremity,  border,  and  as  a 
preposition,  near,  by  the  side  of;  isst'^^ 
step-father,  by-father. 

The  sensible  hoaage  is  reesemed  in 
Bret,  lez,  Manx  l/ieM,  the  Launch,  hi]), 
whence  OFr.  f/<7<T,  hard  by,  by  the  sule 
of.  N.  lid,  side,  edge  ;  pan  den  eine  A  <i, 
on  the  one  side.  The  signification  of 
half  comes  from  our  bodies  being  alike 
on  the  two  sides,  and  the  Gael.  Ulh  is  ap- 
plied to  a  single  one  of  any  of  the  mem- 
oers  of  which  we  have  a  pair.  The  Ir. 
lenfh  is  used  with  the  points  of  the  com- 
pass as  £.  side;  leath-theas,  on  the  south 
side,  southwards.  From  the  aotkm  of 
what  it  on  the  sideof|  we  pats  to  tlMt  oC 
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addition,  excess,  superfluity.  The  E.  bt- 
suUs  has  the  sense  of  moreover,  in  addi- 
tion to,  and  nn  this  principle  must  doubt- 
less be  explained  Ir.  Uai/ia,  (lael,  letis, 
gain,  profit ;  Ir.  Uaika-daiqhim  [tiaighim^ 
to  give),  to  increase,  enlarge.  The  o. 
bfiname,  a  byname,  is  identical  with  Fr. 
surnom,  a  name  over  and  above,  or  sur- 
name. The  same  connection  of  ideas  is 
seen  in  Esthon.  near,  hard  by,  ///tf, 

Lap.  lik^t  additional,  excessive,  superflu- 
ous, which  we  can  hardly  avoid  identifying 
with  the  Celtic  elements  above  mentioned 
Compare  Lap.  like  namm,  Esthon.  iii^- 
mmmiy  a  nickname  or  surname,  with  the 
Cdtic  forms,  and  Esthon.  Hggi-te  (/<!*, 
way),  with  Gael,  leth-rod,  a  by-path.  In 
Lap.  likaif  besides,  the  E.  translation  dis- 
tincdy  shows  the  way  in  which  the  idea 
of  excess  has  arisen. 

To  Lull.  N.  lulla^  to  sing  to  sleep  ; 
S.  hUlaby^  the  song  used  for  t^at  purpose ; 
lull,  repose,  quiet.  The  origin  is  the  re- 
petition of  the  syllables  la  la  la  in  mo- 
notonous song.  G.  liilU'H,  to  sing  witliuiit 
words,  only  repeating  the  syllable  la. — 
Kiittn.  Scrv.  />'«,  lyti,  cry  to  a  child 
while  rocking  it  j  lyu-iyati,  to  rock ; 
Rnss.  nlMiolkttfy  to  set  a  child  asleep  by 
rocking  and  singing  ;  lioUtay  a  cradle, 
£sthon.  laulma,  to  sin^.  laul,  a  snn;:^. 

From  the  repetition  q{  na  msicad  ol 
arise  Mod.Gr.  lullaby,  and  in  Fr. 
nurscn'  language,  faire  ttono,  to  sleep. 
IL  noMua,  a  word  that  nurses  use  to  still 
fbeir  dmdren,  as  inllaby ;  natmare^  to 
lullaby,  sing,  rock  or  dandle  children 
asleep ;  mifuiartf  nituuUur^f  to  rock,  sing, 
luU.  - 

lAabttgo.— Lumbar.    Lat  iumkus, 

loin.  The  radical  meaning  of  the  word 
is  probably  the  soft  boneless  part,  as  o. 
«nMM#,theflank,fhmifew^soit  SwaK 
lump/-  soft,  spongy  ;  Hesse,  lumm,  slack, 
loose,  ,^abby  ;  lumbe^  the  flank  or  loins. 

To  'LnmMr.  To  rumble,  to  move 
br«vily  with  noise  and  disturbance.  Sw. 
d/*  .  ijummaj  lumma^  lomma,  Ittmra, 
UmrUy  to  resound.  '  1  lumber ^  I  make  a 
noise  above  one's  head :  Je  fais  bruit. 
You  liimbri  J  %o  above  my  head  I  could 
not  slepe  for  you.' — Palsgr.  Hence  lum- 
ber^ oM  furniture,  thrown  with  noise  and 
disregard.  So  from  G.  pollern^  to  racket, 
make  a  noxse^  polter-kammcr,  a  lumber- 
room;  PL  D./><7//^n',  racket,  lumber.  Du. 
rommelen^  to  rumble  (I  rmtiSU,  I  mukit 
noise  in  a  hotisc  with  rcmcv^Tig  of  heavy 
fhynges — Palsgr.)  j  alles  door  elkander 
iwimiiUmf  to  turn  things  topsyturvy; 
r^mtmi^pHf  rmimlWf  higgledy-iriggledy ; 
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romnuling,  G.  gerumpel^  old  furniture 
lumber.     Dan.  skramtU^  to  rumble; 

skramleri,  luml^er,  trunycfy. 

The  foregoing  analogies  speak  so  deci- 
sively in  favour  of  the  derivation  from  the 
noise  made  by  throwing  things  together 

in  a  disorderly  way,  that  there  is  no  occa- 
sion to  argue  against  tlic  lancitul  deriva- 
tion from  the  obsolete  lumbar,  a  pawn- 
broker's (Lombard's)  shop,  where  the 
goods  are  never  exposed  to  the  public  eye, 
and  axe  moreover  necessarily  kept  in  the 
most  perfect  order. 

2.  Fo  lumber^  in  the  sense  of  encum- 
bering the  decks  of  a  ship,  seems  to  be 
distinct  from  the  foregoing.  ODu.  lum- 
mer,  lemmer,  impcdimentum,  molcstia — - 
KiL  ;  Dan.  belemre^  Du.  belemmern,  to 
encumber,  impede, lumber;  btUmwurung 
di  f  spraak^  impediment  of  speech.  —  Hal- 
ma.  This  sense  seems  to  arise  in  ailalo- 
gy  with  Sc.  lagger,  to  bemire,  and  thence 
to  encumber.  Du.  lobhcn  n,  to  wade  or 
trample  in  the  wet  ;  Da.  dial,  liimmrr, 
anything  semifluid,  as  gruel  or  mud. 
Veien  staaer i H btmiiur^i^it  road  is  all 
mud.  Lumre  en  ve^^  to  daub  a  wall 
with  clay  and  water. 

3.  LMmber,  sawn  or  split  timber.  See 
Limber. 

Luminary.  Luminous.  Lat.  lumen, 
a  clear  light,  commonly  explained  as  if 
for  i!wniPM»,from  the  root /n^  of /aur,  imcis^ 

&c. 

Lump.  Corresponding  to  clump,  as 
log  to  ei0f.  K.  lump,  a  block,  tnick 
piece;  ON.  klumbr,  klumpr,  Dan.  kluinp, 
a  lump ;  Du.  lompe,  a  rag,  tatter,  piece, 
lump ;  lompeHy  to  strike,  to  use  one 
roughly,  e.  lump  also  repiesents  the 
sound  of  a  blow. 


And  the  Hall  aright  tump  atvay.- 

In  Du.  lovtpe,  G.  lumpen,  a  tatter,  it 
seems  to  represent  the  dangling,  flapping 
movement  of  a  tatter,  and  thence  to  be 

extended  to  a  separate  portion  of  any- 
thing. Bav.  lumpen,  to  dangle  j 
ende  ohren,  lop-cars,  flapping  ears; 
ety  torn,  broken,  loose.  So  N.  /<//<•,  to 
dangle;  lipfn\  a  little  piece;  lopp,z.  flock 
of  wool,  hav.  or  of  sheep  \  Fr.  lolipe, 
lopin,  a  goDoet,  lump,  morsel,  a  lock  of 
wool. 

Lunar.  —  Lunatic.  Lat  luna,  the 
moonj  lunaris,  lunaticus,  one  affected 
by  the  changes  of  the  moon,  mad. 

Limch. — Luncheon.  A  lump  of  some- 
thing eatable.  Closely  related  to  lump, 
bdng  formed  from  the  flapping  sound  uf 
a  dangling  thing  represented  by  a  final  k 

26 
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LURE 


instead  of  /.    Bav.  lucky  loose; 

Piord.  hque^  a  rag  \  Fr.  ioqvety  the  latch 
of  a  door  (from  rattlin„'  up  and  down), 
tocher^  to  joggle,  make  a  noise  as  a  thing 
that  is  loose ;  Champ,  lochon^  m  hnnch  of 
bread,  of  which  luncheon  is  the  nasalised 
form,  as  lump  of  Fr.  lopf>c,  above  men- 
tion^. LmiuIi  also,  as  lumd,  was  form- 
eily  used  for  the  sound  of  a  blow.  Dunche 
cr  lunch fy  sonitus.  strcpitus ;  duuihinge 
^  lunchinge^  tuncio,  percussio. — Pr.  Pm. 
It  is  in  this  sense  that  it  is  the  source  of 
the  nearly  obsolete  lungtomt^  roogb  in 
play,  violent. 

Lune. — To  Lunge.    See  Laniard. 

Xmiflr*  Olf.  lunga^  G.  lunge^  Du.  longhe, 
loost\  lichte.  As  the  two  last  of  these 
names  are  from  tlic  light  spongy  texture 
of  Uie  organ  (DtL  to9s,  empty),  the  origin 
fiUhmg  is  seen  In  Bav.  luck,  lugk,  I  it  tig, 
loose.  Aichenholz  ist  gedigen  and  hart, 
tannenholz  lung  und  weichf  oak  wood  is 
solid  and  hard,  fir  wood  loose  and  soft. 
Sint  kelengit,  relaxantUf. — Kerow  lith. 
Icngxuas,  light. 

£ungia.  A  lazy  dreaming  fellow,  a 
slow-back.—  B.  Fr.  longis,  a  dreamin<:j 
lusk,  tali  and  dull  slangam. — Cot.  Kouchi 
longiner^  to  do  everything  slowly.  Piednt 
longh  (of  persons),  slow,  lazy,  irresolute. 
Not  so  much  from  long  in  the  sense  of 
taking  much  time  as  from  the  original 
notion  of  slack,  inactive. 

Lupine.  Lat.  liipinus.  It.  lupine,  a 
kind  of  pulse,  as  if  from  lupus^  translated 
in  Venet  fava  Iwina^  G.  wolfa  bokme^ 
wolfs  beans.  But  possibly  the  word  may 
really  have  come  from  a  Slavonic  source. 
Pol.  lupina,  shell,  cod,  husk  i  to 
flay  or  strip.  Moa.Gr.  X«ii||St,  the  pod  or 
husk  of  a  bean. 

Lurch.  I.  To  be  left  in  the  lurch.  A 
metaphor  from  the  gaming-table.  It. 
lurch,  Fr.  lourchc,  ounhc,  o.lurz,  lurfsch, 
a  game  at  tables  j  also  a  term  used  when 
one  partv  gains  every  point  before  the 
other  m^ces  one.  It.  marcio^  a  lurch  or 
slam,  a  maiden  set  at  any  f:ame. — Fl. 
*  A  person  who  is  luris  at  tables  pays 
double.' — Hans  Sachs  in  Schmeller.  Fr. 
lourche,  a  lurch  in  game  ;  //  d( nu  nra 
lourcJUf  he  was  left  in  the  lurch. — Cot. 

•  To  lAureh. — To  Lark.  These  are 
originally  variations  in  pronunciation 
onlv,  differing  from  each  other  as  church 
and  kirk. 

The  train  of  thought  may  be  traced 
through  two  parallel  scries  of  forms 
havinz  a  terminal  s  and  r  respectively, 
and  sisnifying  listen,  watch,  observe  se- 
cretly»  lie  in  wait,  lie  bi^  seek  to  entrap, 


take  privily.  With  a  tcnninal  OHG. 
hlosm^  iMiHy  Swiss  loseHy  to  listen.  Then 
with  a  terminal  k  (as  in  E.  smirk  com- 
pared with  Bav.  smuren,  to  smile),  OHG> 
Itngen,  hsken,  to  listen  (ni  xe  imo  Ut^ 
kendCy  attentos.  —  Graff.),  to  lie  hid  ; 
OFlem.  luyschcn  observare,  insidiari,  la- 
tere, latitare. — Kil.  g.  lauschen^  to  listen, 
lie  listening,  lie  in  wait,  look  out  secictly, 
peep  ;  Sw.  dial  luska,  to  eavesdrop, 
privily  listen ;  N.  luska^  Da.  ittske^  to 
watch  an  opportunity,  luric,  skulk.  WIA 
a  final  /  instead  of  / .  <  hlustOy  to  listen, 
corresponding  with  mho.  lusen,  to  lie  in 
wait  for,  to  lie  hid  ;  luser.  luMCtur^  a 
listener,  eavesdropper,  watdher;  kaiem^ 
Inzer,  hasenlusU  r,  one  who  snares  hares  ; 
erluseHy  to  entrap,  get  by  lying  m  wait  for. 
In  the  aeiiet  «im  a  final  r,  on.  kBntj 

hlcrn,  to  listen ;  Sitmdt  i  hleri.  as  Da. 
slaa  paa  lur^  G.  auf  tier  lauer  scin^  to 
hearken  privily,  to  he  upon  the  lurch.— 
Kiittn.  Da.  lurCy  to  listen,  eavesdrop, 
lurk,  lie  in  wait ;  o.  lauern,  to  lie  in  wait, 
lurk,  watch,  lie  upon  the  lurch  or  upon 
the  catch.  An  der  thftr  lauem^  to  listen 
at  the  door.  Die  katze  lauert  auf  die 
maus,  hes  upon  the  catch  for  the  nKMise. 
Then  with  the  addition  of  a  formative 
as  in  E.  sculk  from  Du.  sckuUeity  to  seek 
shelter,  in  Fris.  smillcn,  sniilltkcn  (Out- 
zcn),  smilke  (Jungc).  to  smile,  or  in  G. 
/mmt,  lurkc,  lorkc,  weak  wine,  swipes,  we 
pass  to  Nl  ris.  lorkin,  to  listen,  and  E, 
lurk^  properly  to  listen,  watch,  then  to 
lie  watching,  lie  hid.  Compare  Da.  diaL 
dcr  er  lurk  i  i  iirct,  when  the  weather 
although  fine  shows  signs  of  change,  it 
lours,  looks  suspicious,  with  Pl.D.  /tt*rr- 
haftig  u'ccr,  suspicious  weather. 

Bailey  explains  lurch,  to  steal  or  pilfer, 
to  lie  hid  ;  lurcher^  one  who  hes  upon 
the  lurch  or  upon  die  catch,  as  o.  mm/  der 
laucr,  auf  drr  i.-iuu  he  srin.  In  the  sense 
of  filch  it  corresponds  to  G.  erlausc/u  n,  to 
obtain  by  lurking.  PI.D.  Irnkseuy  privily 
to  wait  for,  also  to  possess  oneself  of  the 
property  of  another  in  a  secret  wa^i* — 
Danncil.  Lurch  is  to  be  understood  in  the 
sense  of  taking  privily  away,  in  the  pas- 
sage of  Bacon,  w  here  it  is  often  explained, 
to  devour.  *  Too  near  [to  great  citiesj 
lurehiik  all  provisions  and  makelli  every- 
thing  dear,' — filches  them  away. 

The  lurch lifte  is  the  line  which  the 
fowler  lying  on  the  lurch  for  birds  holds 
in  his  han^  and  by  which  he  polls  over 
the  net  upon  the  birds ;  to  be  compared 
with  G.  lauschgarn,  a  net  used  in  catch- 
ing hares  or  loaces. 
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bait  for  wild  animalfc  It.  /u/fra^  Fr. 
Iturre^  a  falconer's  lure,  a  bait.  Hence 
O.  lud<m^  liUUrHy  E.  allure^  to  entice. 

As  the  stink  of  carrion  is  its  chief  cha- 
racteristic, the  origin  may  be  Bret,  lous, 
hudour,  dirty,  distrusting,  properly  stink- 
ing, whence  louz,  a  badger. 
Lurid.  Lat  luridus^  of  a  livid  ooloar* 
•  iMMioaa.  Fresh  or  btssyotue  as 
nu  ate  is  that  is  not  well  seasoned  or  that 
bath  an  unpleasant  swctncssc  in  it,  fade. 
—  Palsgr.  The  suggestion  ot  liickes 
that  the  word  is  a  corraption  of  delicious 
has  been  treated  as  .ibsurd,  but  the  ab- 
sence of  any  foreign  analogue  makes  us 
look  to  an  English  origin,  and  H  is  cer- 
tain that  the  first  step  in  the  corruption 
of  ddicious  was  taken  in  the  curtaiunent 
of  the  de. 

Mete  and  diink  jmagfae  tbey  bade 
With /tfrtetf  dilalM  aad  den. 

Sir  Amadsik  snii. !».  3S. 

Moreover  iWxrnwj  was  used  in  the  sense 
of  ddicious .  Frigalleries,  dainties,  lick- 
erish morsels,  luscious  acates.  —  Cot. 
The  same  cliangc  of  meaning  from  sweet- 
ness to  excess  <n  sweetness  is  seen  in  Du. 
Muts  (from  smctscn,  to  smack  the  chops), 
which  is  rendered  by  Bomhoff  delicious, 
delicate,  and  by  KiL  prscdulcis,  mulscus, 
insulsus,  ^  iwmseam  provocans  nimift 
dulcedine. 

LuBk.  A  slug,  or  slothful  fellow. — 15. 
The  idea  of  listening,  watching,  waiting 
00,  leads  to  the  sense  of  suspenskm  of 
action,  sluggishness  or  torpor.  Thus  we 
have  Sw.  lurdy  to  lurk  or  lie  in  wait,  also 
to  talce  a  nap,  to  doze  ;  ON.  lura^  to  be 
sluggish,  to  doze  (Haldorsen)  ;  PLD. 
luren^  to  be  slow  and  listless.  Again,  G. 
lauscJuH^  OUG.  losgetu  iosken,  to  listen, 
lie  in  wait ;  im  UiU  iauscken,  to  slug  it 
iV' cl.  —  Kuttn.  Bav.  lausclu-n,  to  act 
1.1/1  ly,  to  loiter,  Dan.  luske,  to  skulk 
about :  Fia.  luoska,  a  sloven,  slut.  See 
Lurk. 

Lmi. — ^Lusty.  Goth.  lustuSf  will,  de- 
tire.  See  List.  Jjuty^  Dan.  iysi^t  o* 
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lustig,  merry,  jovial ;  WaD.  imsHk,  quick^ 

lively  ;  It.  lesfo,  agile. 

Lustre.— niuatrate.  It.  lustro,  lust- 
rore^  Fr.  /jcr/rr,  Du.  luister^  luster^  gloss, 
glister,  sfdendour.  It.  lustrare^  Fr.  lust- 
rer,  to  give  a  lustre  or  gloss  to  ;  Du. 
luisttren^  lusUren^  to  glitter,  glister,  shine. 
Lat.  iiimstfis,  dear,  bright,  conspicuous. 
The  word  seems  radically  identical  with 
^  glister,  j^/isti  u,  to  sparkle,  shine,  Bav. 
glasl,  splendour  ;  I'l.  D.  glustern^  to  look 
at  with  spaiUing  eyes,  from  the  last  of 
which  we  pass  to  Lat.  lustro,  Fr.  iusfn-r^ 
to  survey.  Sol  cuncta  su4  luce  lustrat^ 
surveys,  brightens  and  irradiates. 

Lute.  I.  The  stringed  instrument 
Arab,  el  ud. 

2.  A  paste  of  clay  to  stop  the  necks  of 
retorts.  Lat  htimm,  mud. 

-lute.  -luv-.  -lu-.  I^t.  luo,  lutum, 
lavo^  lautum  and  lolum,  Gr.  Xoi'w,  to 
wash  ;  diluo^  to  wash  ofl".  Hence  lot  ion  ^ 
a  washing  ;  to  dilute,  to  pour  in  water  ; 
diluent,  washy  ;  diiui'iufn,  a  washing 
away,  an  abundance  of  water,  deluge. 

I«*#-ltring.  A  kind  of  shining  silk, 
corrupted  from  Piedm.  butrklfi,  a  name 
given  on  account  of  its  lustre. 

Luxury.  Lat.  luxus^  loose,  slack,  out 
of  joint,  whence  lupemf^  Imxufia^  a  giving 
loose  to  enjoyment,  dissolutenessy  excess, 
profuseness. 

Lyceum.  Gr.  Avrnoi',  the  name  of  a 
public  Institute  at  Athens. 

Lye.  Lat.  //r,  //.r/Tv";////,  r,.  Arv^'r-,  an 
infusion  of  the  salts  of  ashes  to  soak  linen 
in.  £sthon.  Ui^go,  a  soaking ;  liggoma, 
to  set  to  soak  ;  ligge,  wet,  boggy ;  Fin. 
likoan,  lijota,  to  soak  as  tlax)  in  water  ; 
liko^  place  where  soakmg  is  done  ;  L.ap. 
iigg^y  invd ;  Boh.  Umh^  luh,  lye ;  luh 
(plur.),  boggy  pl.u  cs  ;  Russ.  luja  {ft.j), 
a  pit,  bog,  marsh  ;  Scrv.  lujati,  to  soak 
in  lye ;  Bav.  iiihen.  to  rinse  hnen.  Luh- 
Itejt,  luere,  imkit,  lotus,  lavatus. — GL  ni 
Schm. 

Lyre. — LyrioaL  Gr.  Xw^,  a  species 
of  stringed  musical  inttrament,  Xvptcici 
connected  with  the  sam^  or  with  the 
poetry  sung  to  iL 
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ICacaroni.  It  maccheroni^  macaroni^ 
originally  lumps  of  paste  and  cheese 
squcezea  up  into  balls,  but  now  ribbons 
ot  fine  paste  squeoed  through  orificcft  of 
diti'erent  shapes. 

From  nuteeart^  to  Imise  or  crush, 
whence  also  maccateUe^  balls  of  mince- 
meat ;  macca^  beans  boiled  to  a  mash. 
From  macaroni  being  considered  the  pe- 
culiar dish  of  the  Italians,  the  name  seems 
to  have  been  given  to  the  dandies  or  fine 
gentlemen  of  the  last  century,  when  the 
accomplishment  of  the  Italian  tour  was 
the  distinction  of  the  youngmanof  fashion. 

The  meaning  of  Macaronic  poetry  is 
,  tiitts  explained  by  Merlinus  Coccaius,  who 
*  ivas  apparently  the  inventor  of  the  name. 
Ars  ilia  poetica  nuncupatiir  Ars  maca- 
ronica,  a  macaronibus  derivata,  qui  mu- 
carones  suntquoddam  puhnenttnn,  fiuina, 
casco,  butyro  compaginatum,  grossum, 
rude,  et  rusticanum.  Ideo  macaronica 
nil  nisi  grassedinem,  mditatesi  et  voca- 
bulazzos  debet  in  se  continere.'— Preface  to 
the  Macaronics.  Fr.  viararoutqftt\  a 
macaronick,  a  confused  heap  or  iiuddle 
of  many  separate  things. — Cot. 

Mace.  1 1.  masza,  any  kind  of  beetle, 
mallet,  or  club,  with  a  knob  or  head  at 
the  end,  a  sojeant^  mace ;  nmzzo,  a 
bunch,  cluster,  packet ;  Fr.  masse^  a 
lump,  round  piece  of  anythint^,  a  club  ; 
masse  tTeau,  Iwrbe  d  massi'Sf  reed-mace, 
typha. 

Macerate.  Lat.  macerare^  to  make  to 
waste  away,  to  soften  by  soaking ;  macer, 
leu.  wasted. 

Hmchfaei  Lat  maeMfUu  See  Me- 
chanic. 

Mackarel.  Fr.  tnagurreau,  It.  maaa- 
rellOy  from  the  dark  blotches  with  which 
the  fish  is  marked  ;  It.  maccOy  a  mark  as 
of  a  bruise  ;  tnaccola^  macehiOy  a  spot, 
Stain ;  Sp.  maceL,  bruise  in  fruit,  spot, 
stain  ;  Vcnet.  viacar^  It.  aminaccan-,  to 
bruise.  In  the  application  of  the  term  to 
a  pander  there  is  a  confusion  with  Du. 
moidMaeTy  a  broker,  matchmaker,  pro- 
perly one  skilled  in  pointing  out  the  blem- 
ishes of  the  goods  in  which  he  deals, 
from  nuuehelj  a  spot  or  blemish.  See 
Broker. 

Mad.   To  mad,  to  rave«  wander,  be 

t>ftidf  tmtmtSt. 


Suffificth  thee,  but  if  thy  wittct  mad. 
To  have  as  gret  a  grace  ai  Noe  had.— Chanoor. 
Afaddyn  or  dotyn,  desipcre. — Pr.  Pm. 

The  origin  is  the  - confused  incoherent 
talk  of  mad  people.  Swiss  madiln^  to 
mutter,  anUSMit,  Bav.  mca^,  jeHaii- 
dcrtty  to  tattle,  chatter ;  X.  to  maddle,  to 
rave,  be  delirious,  confused  in  intellect,  to 
lose  one^  way.  '  As  soon  as  I  gat  to  t' 
moor  I  began  to  maddle.'  MaddUm^  a 
blockhead,  confused,  foolish  person- 
Craven.  Gi.  Du.  nuxlUny  to  toy,  to  rave ; 
maUtiy  to  muse,  to  dote;  fooinh, 
silly,  mad.  A  similar  train  of  thought  is 
found  in  Swiss  mausen^  to  mutter,  speak 
unintelligibly  ;  N.  masa^  to  tattle,  sdso  (as 
Du.  male  ft)  to  tease  or  deave  some  one 
with  importunity ;  masast,  to  doze,  to 
begin  to  dream  ;  E.  mazie,  to  wander  as 
if  stupefied— Hal. ;  moMMie,  to  trifle,  to  do 
a  thing  unskilfully  ;  fnassUtt,  trifllQg.— » 
Craven.  Gl.   See  Maze. 

It  matta,  foolish,  mad,  stands  alone  hi 
die  Romance  languages. 

Madrig'al.  It.  tnadrigale,  madriale, 
mandfiait'y  Sp.  tnandrialy  mandrt^aly  a 
kind  of  irr^[ular  lyric  poem,  properly  a 
pastoral,  from  Lat.  numdra^  IL  mtmmrUt 
a  fold,  herd. — Diez. 

^  Msiflle.  To  stammer,  speak  i»> 
perfectly,  or  move  the  jaws  like  a  young 
child.  The  action  of  the  toothless  jaws 
of  infancy  or  age  is  represented  by  vari- 
ous combinations  of  the  labial  articula- 
tions, ba^fay  via.  Du.  viajfelen^  moffelcn^ 
to  stammer,  to  move  the  jaws — KiL; 
Rottchi*m<M^/«r,  to  move  the  lips;  BaT. 
mtiffiln,  to  mmnble,  chew  with  toothless 
jaws  ;  Rouchi  bajiier^  to  slobber  ;  bqfliou^ 
one  who  slobbers,  stammers,  talks  idly  ; 
Swiss  kagkln^  wu^filn^  to  chatter  on  in  a 
tedious  way ;  E.  fajfJf,  to  stammer,  to 
trifle ;  to  gamble  {oe. /aMe/eM)f  to  stutter, 
murmur  marticulatdy ;  OB.  haMen^  mm' 
tnchtu,  to  babble,  mutter. 

Magazine.  Sp.  magacen.  aJm^guceit, 
almacetiy  It.  magazsiHo^  Fr.  mngtaiMy 
from  Arab.  al-nuMuteny  a  storehouse, 
from  the  rootMoMm,  to  Storey  to  keep. 
— Dozy. 

Maggot.   W.  m<7j^  to  breed  ;  mag  ad, 

a  brood,  a  multitude ;  maguxdy  a  breed- 
ing ;  magiaidf  magiody  worms,  grubs. 
By  a  like  tnin  of  tliougbt'It  gorgogliare^ 


« 
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to  purl,  spring,  or  bubble'  as  water,  and 
figwativetjr  to  breed  wormlets  or  weevils 

in  pulse  or  corn  ;  u  licncc  .C-'^iC'^.C^'*^  (JL/ilL 
curcnUo),  a  weevil  or  corn-ni.»^;4ol. 

Magic.  Gr.  ^ayicwt ;  m«7wc,  magi- 
cian. 

MagiBterial. — Xagictmto.  Ldtiwd- 

gisUr^  a  master. 

Majgn-.  —  MagnituAt.  —  Magnify. 
Lat  m^gmut  Gr.  |iiyac>  Sanson  fmaka, 

grrcat.  Hence  Maiptdpiimous  (animus^ 
mind),  great-minded;  Magnijicmt  great 
doing,  &c 

Magnet.  Gr.  MayKiic,  Mayv^riKi  a 
dweller  in  Magnesia  ;  XiOoc  Mayv^rin;  or 
Ma/yq^taCt  I^t.  tnagtus^  the  Magnesian 
atone  or  magnet^  fifom  having  fink  been 
ljron;^ht  frnin  that  countn.'. 

Maid. — Maiden.  Goth,  magus^  a  boy ; 
magtUhSf  a  maid,  young  girl  ;  as.  magu, 
OK.  tHSgf',  son,  OFris.  /^  child  ;  OHG. 
magad.  G.  magd,  maid,  maid  ;  OHG.  tw^T, 
machj  ON.  relation ;  Swiss  mags- 

€kaftt  rdadondup,  aflfinitjr;  Gael  mac^ 
w.,  Biet  mab^  wu^^  son ;  w.  wugm,  Bret 
mngft,  to  breed. 

Mail.  I.  Chain  armour.  Fr.  maille, 
It.  magUaf  macckia^  the  mesh  of  a  net, 
loofk  ring,  from  Lat.  macula^  spot,  hole, 
mesn  of  a  net.  £.  mail^  speck  on  the 
feathers  of  a  bird.— B.  Ptrdrix  mudlUi, 
a  mailed,  menild,  or  spotted  partridge. — 
Cot.  w.  magl^  a  knot,  stitch  in  knitting, 
mesh,  snare. 

3.  A  portmanteau  or  trunk  to  travel 
with,  for  carr)  ing  letters  and  other  things. 
— B.  Fr.  w<//<*,  a  male  or  great  budget. 
—Cot  Hence  mail,  in  the  modern  ac- 
ceptation, the  eonveyance  of  the  public 
letters.  OHG.  via!aha.  It.  vialii,  Hrct. 
mal^  coffer,  trunk,  case  ;  Gael  mdla^  bag, 
purse,  husk,  shell ;  iMul^irn^  a  bag,  wallet, 
budget,  the  belly. 

To  Maim.    See  Mayhem. 

Main.  Chief,  principal  Goth,  tnagan^ 
ON.  mega^  to  be  able ;  megin^  strength,  the 
principal  part  of  a  thing  ;  mtgin-hcrinn, 
the  main  army  ;  tnegm-land^  the  main 
land,  continent.    Magn^  streneth,  size. 

Ibiaimr. — Manner.  Mid.Lat  itumu- 
opus,  the  rendering  of  Fr.  mancenvre,  was 
used  as  well  in  the  sense  of  actual  occu- 
patioB  as  of  an  object  in  the  occnpation 
or  possession  of  any  one.  In  the  former 
sense  it  is  said  by  R.  dc  Hcngham  that  it 
is  a  disseisin  *  cum  manuopus  alicujus 
impeditor,' when  the  occupation  of  any 
one  is  hindered.  In  the  latter  sense  the 
term  was  specially  applied  to  goods  found 
in  the  possession  of  any  one  and  made 
the  suhgect  of  judicial  investigation.  *  £t 
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quod  praedictus  Dux  haberet  qusecunque 
bona  et  cataUa  vocata  immiu^mt  capta 

ct  capienda  cum  quicunoue  personi 
infra  terrain  ct  feodum  praeciicta,  ac  per 
eandcni  personam  coram  quocunque  ju- 
dice  deadvocata.'— ChartaRic.  II.  in  Due. 
*  Probatorcs  cum  matiuoperc  capti,'  ap- 
provers taken  with  the  goods  m  their 
possession.^ — Fleta.  This  gave  rise  to 
the  E.  expression  of  bdng  taken  with  the 
main  our,  afterwards  corrupted  to  iaJke/t 
in  the  tnanner^  in  flagranti  delictu. 

notes  the  tliiiicj  that  a  thief  taketh  or  stealcth. 
As  to  t)e  taken  with  the  mainour  (I'l.  Cor.  fol, 
179)  is  to  be  taken  with  the  thing  stolen  about 
him :  and  anin  (fot  xo«)  H  ismd  that  a  thief 
was  deHveiea  to  the  soOTiff  tomther  wf  di  the 
mainour.' — Cowel  in  Nares.  'Even  as  a  thiefe 
that  is  taken  with  the  mamer  that  he  stealetb.'— 
Lathaer,  ibid. 

See  Manure. 

Mainjemor— Mainprise.  Jfairtper- 
nors  were  sureties,  into  whose  hands  a 
person  charged  with  an  oflenoe  was  given, 
to  answer  for  his  appearance  when  re- 
quired. Mainprise^  a  committal  to  the 
care  of  such  smetieiL  From  Fr.  maim^ 
hand,  and  perner,  prmUT^  ^nrndn,  Lat. 
pn-/t,-ni/,  n%  to  take. 

Mainsworn.    See  Mean. 

To  Maliitafa.  Fr.  maiHienir^  Lat 
tnantt  ft-rit'tr,  to  hold  by  the  hand. 

Majesty.    Major.    Lat.  com  p. 

of  mag/iNs,  as  Gr  /ituiKf,  of  iitya^j  great. 
Hence  majestas,  greatnen,  grandeur. 

Make.    See  Match. 

To  Make.  c.  macken^  Du.  maeckim^ 
makm, 

Mai-.    Lat.  mains,  bad,  ill. 

Malapert.  Over-bold  in  speech  or 
action,  saucy. 

Ne  wialapirt^  ae  lemdog  wMi  your  ton;. 

Chaucer,  roiirt  of  Love. 

Locke  uses  tnaipertticss.  In  modern  lan- 
guage cut  down  to  pert.  '  Pert^  saucy  or 
nomly,  makipert.* — Palsgr. 

From  Fr.  appert,  ready,  nimble  in  that 
he  does — Cot.  j  mai-appett^  ready  to  a 
fault,  over*ready.  It.  aptrio^  open,  con* 
fident,  or  bold.— Ft 

I  le  sayde,  C^nip  I  to  dw^  fole  (saiicy  fool), 

I  salle  caste  itie  in  the  pole.— Sir  Perdval,  680. 

Vale.  Fr.  maste,  male,  from  Lat  mof^ 
cuius. 

Malice. — Malign.— Malignant.  Lat. 
malitiUf  malign  us ^  from  malus  evil, 
wicked. 

Malkin.  A  clout  to  clean  an  oven. 
From  Mallj  MoU^  the  kitchen  wench,  on 
a  principle  similar  to  that  which  gives 
the  name  of  Jack  to  an  imptement  used 
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for  any  fiuniliar  ot&ot ;  boot-jack,  roast- 
ing-jaoc 

The  kitchen  maliin  pins 
Her  richest  lockr.iin  bout  her  recchy  neck, 
Clarnl)ering  walls  to  eye  him. — Coriolanus. 

Hallard.  Bret  mallard^  Ft,  maJardf 
a  diake,  or  male  dude— Pat  de  Bern. 

Kalleable. — Mallet.  Lat.  malleus,  a 
hammer.  It,  maglio,  a  mallet,  beetle, 
sledge  ;  magliarc\  to  pound,  to  beat ;  Fr. 
maillct,  a  hammer  ;  moUhter^  to  pound. 
Pol.  inlot,  Russ.  rnolot,  a  mallet,  beetle  ; 
molotily^  to  thresh ;  tnoloty^  to  grind. 
lUyr.  m/ic/, aflaU,  ahammer ;  mtaiUif  to 
thresh,  to  beat. 

Mallow.  Lat.  malva,  Gr.  \knKaxr].  from 
MaXaaerw,   to    softe?],  ikoKaKo^^   solt,  the 

nerb  being  still  in  the  East  supposed  to 

possess  softening  virtues. 

The  mallow — is  very  much  used  by  the  Arabs 
medicinally ;  they  make  poultices  of  toe  leaves  to 
nlhiy  irritation  and  inflaiainatk».~DoiMStio  life 
in  Palestine,  p.  333.  • 

Malmsey.  Wine  of  Malvasia,  in  the 
Morea.  Malvasia,  malvatica,  Malmsic 
wine.  Candy  wine. — Fl.  Pl.U,  malmasicr, 
malnusim.  Du.  malvasev€^  vinum  Arvi- 
shim,  CMcum,  Quum,  Mooembasiles.— 
KU.  Sp.  maivasia^  mianmsia, 

ITpon  that  hylic  is  a  cite  called  Malvasia.  where 
first  grewc  Malmasye,  and  yet  dothe  ;  how  ln  it  it 
groweth  now  (a.  d.  1506)  more  plcnteou^y  in 
Candia  and  Modeoa,  and  no  where  eUys. — Pil- 
grimacaofSirltOttlldiionL  Cam.  Soe.  p.  is. 

^  Halt.  G.  malM^  ON.  malt.  The  de- 
rivation from  vialcn,  to  grind,  indicates 
no  characteristic  feature  of  the  thing  sig- 
nified. Tooke^  denvation,  from  It  mol- 
Uritf  Fr.  mou tilery  to  soak,  would  have 
more  probability  if  the  name  of  mall  were 
not  unknown  to  the  Latin  dialects.  But 
the  true  explanation  is  pointed  out  by 
Tacitus  when  he  says  that  the  Ccnnans 
made  wine  of  hordt  um  corru^Uumf  the 
process  of  malting  being  confounded  by 
them  with  that  of  rotting.  ON.  tntl/a,  to 
dissolve,  digest,  rot ;  tnaltr,  rotten  ;  uielta 
k}fgg  til  ^gerda^  to  dij^cst  barley  for 
brewing,  to  malt 

Mamma. — MammaL  A  word  com- 
posed of  a  repetition  of  the  easiest  arti- 
culation df  tiie  human  voice,  moy  ma^  and 
thence  applied  to  the  objects  of  earliest 
interest  to  the  infant,  the  mother  and  the 
mother's  breast.  Lat.  niamma^  the  breast, 
Du.  m<z//fwM,  the  breast, mother,  nurse.— 
Kil.  Fin.  mamma,  breast,  mother.  The 
designation  is  common  in  all  regions  of 
the  globe. 

To  Mammer.  Properly  to  stammer, 
thence  to  hesitate.  *  Whiat  way  were  it 
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best  for  me  to  go?  I  stand  in  a  smmmkt* 

— Terence  in  K.  in  NaiCS.  P<d.sw 
i/iotai\  to  stammer,  stutter. 
Mamwt,  A  dolt,  a  puppet 

This  is  no  w-orld 
To  phy  with  mawmOs  and  to  tilt  w^  ^ 

Swiss  mdmmiy  as  E.  baby^  bobby ^  a  new^ 

born  child,  a  doll ;  mdmmelen,  to  play 
with  dolls.  The  £.  mammtt^  a  doU,  was 
ultimately  confounded  with  numm§t^  an 

idol,  from  which  it  has  erroneously  been 
derived.  Maimut^^  child's  babe.-  <  "/ould- 
man.  Maununt^  marmoset,  poupcc.  ^ 
Palsgr. 

O  God,  that  ever  any  man  should  look 
Upon  this  mAumtt,  and  not  laugh  at  him. 

O.  Fkyia  Nan^ 

See  Mawmct 

Mammock.  A  piece  or  scrap.  Pro- 
perly the  remnants  of  eating,  what  has 
been  mamblcd  or  mamblid.  'He  did  so 
set  his  teeth  and  tear  it.  Oh,  I  warrant 
YiQiv  \Mt  mammocked  w' — Coriolanus.  iip. 
rnamar^  to  suck,  to  devour  victuals.  Magy. 
mamntogtii,  to  mumble,  in  ninaery  Ian* 
guage  to  eat. 
*  Ksa.  Goth,  man. 

Manacle.  Fr.  jnanfclrs,  tnancttcs  (now 
maifltt€s)f  hand-ietiers — Cot«  irom  inaiM^ 
hand. 

To  Kuiage.  From  Fr.  matHy 
hand,  are  vtanicr,  to  handle,  wield  ;  man- 
}gey  the  manage  of  a  horse ;  It.  moMeg- 
giare^  to  manage,  handle,  exercise,  trade 
— Fl.  ;  Mid.I.at.  viainagittm,  occupation, 
actual  possession.  '  De  quibus  erant  in 
possessione  et  mainagio,— Areata.  Pari 
A.D.  1257.  Thence  t&  tenn  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  furniture  requisite  for  the 
occupation  of  a  house,  and  (in  the  shape 
of  the  modem  menage)  to  ue  household 
of  the  occupier.  *  Domos,  castra  et  alia 
maneria  quae  sine  mainagio  compctenti 
repcrcrat,  decentibus  uten^libus  instrm* 
crat*— Revest.  Pari.  A.D.  i4o8»  in  Due 
Mcinage  is  still  used  in  T^nngiiedoc  in 
the  sense  of  kitchen  furnituic.  Lava  leu 
matHaJkd,  to  wash  up  the  dishes.  The 
erroneous  insertion  of  an  s  in  the  old  way 
of  writing  the  word,  mesnage^  gave  rise 
to  the  Supposition  that  it  was  derived 
from  mansionata  {mansionaticum),  me- 
son a  toi  The  identity  with  E.  manage  is 
seen  in  the  expression  bon  mtsnagier^ 
one  who  understands  the  conduct  of  a 
household,  a  j^ood  manager. 

-znand.  —  Mandate.    Lat.  mandate^ 
moftdettum  {matm-dart,  to  Insid-give),  to 
cnmra;nid,  commit    Henoe  Commuut^ 
,  Demand,  &c 
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Mandarin.  A  Chinese  officer,  a  name 
first  made  known  to  ns  1^  the  Portuguese, 

and  like  the  Indian  cas/t  erroneousiy  sup- 
posed to  be  a  nriti\e  term.  From  Vu^. 
mandatf  to  hold  authority,  command, 
govern.  Mid.Lat  mumdaria^  jurisdiction, 
dominion. — Carp. 

Mandible.  iJaX.  matuiibuiumj  tuamh, 
to  chew,  eat. 

Mandrake.  LsL  mumdragora^  a  plant 
supposed  to  be  used  in  magical  incant- 
ations. In  Fr.  still  more  strangely  cor- 
rupted, through  wumd^^ltdm  ^Pusgr.), 
into  main  dt  gloirt* 

Mane.    on.  tn'dny  w.  trnvng. 

Mange.  An  itching  affection  of  the 
skin  in  dogs.  Fr.  dimanger^  to  itch,  from 
manger^  to  gnaw,  to  cat,  as  Sp.  comcKy  to 
itch,  from  comakrc^  to  eat. — Diez. 

Manger.  Fr.  mangeoir^^  an  eating 
place,  from  fnanger^  Lat.  mamlucare^  to 
e.tt.  c)ri.;-nany  to  chew. — See  Munch. 

Mangle.  It.  mangano^  a  teat-post, 
mill-post,  upright  of  a  crane,  press  for 
linen ;  wutngatuUg^  a  machine  for  casting 
great  weights,  a  crane,  lever;  Fr.  man- 
gonneau^  an  engine  whcrcout  stones,  old 
iron,  and  great  arrows,  were  vic^tly 
darted.  Cot.  Mod.Gr.  \iay-^av(\v,  a  ma- 
chine to  calender  linen,  a  mangle,  press  ; 
^ayyavoirr/yo^oi',  a  well  winch  or  wheel, 
instrument  to  draw  water  from  a  well. 
G.  mange,  mangel,  mamiel,  machine  for 
giving  a  gloss  to  linen,  calender,  mangle. 

The  word  commonlv  explained  as  a 
comiplion  of  Lat  mtadUma^  a  machine, 
or  mechanical  device. 

Machinas  jaculatorias  auas  mangana  et  p>c- 
trarias  vocant.^Win.  Tyrios  in  Dnc.  Quomodo 
id  faciant,  qua  arte,  quibtis  manganis,  quibusve 
instnuncntis  aut  mcdicamentis.— Due.  Hcnschd. 

Mod.Gr.  ^ay>avf Id,  machination,  plot,  de- 
vice, imposture. 

To  Mangle.  To  disfigure.  In  Sc., 
without  the  nasal,  to  magil^  maigil. 

Thsie  he  hebdd  loe  eraeO  mMgUt  &oe. 

D.  V.  i8i.  21. 

Bot  rede  lele,  and  tak  gud  tent  in  tyme 
Ye  Bovdier  magil  nor  mlsmeter  my  ryme. 

11>t:l.  30. 

Compare  magil  in  the  last  quotation  with 
mamgie  in  the  following  : 

TfoSai  shall  have  no  cause  to  say  that  I  deface 
fab  gnr  goodly  tale  manglimjf  of  his  matter 
ood  ruNaniing  bim  by  patches  and  pieces.— Sir 
T.  Ifoce  in  R. 

The  origin  is  G.  mackel,  Du.  maeckel, 
Lat.  macula^  bp.  wumcka^  a  stain,  spot, 
blemish ;  WalL  maeuU^  mattaiU,  &ul^ 
want ;  It  ma£ola,  spot,  blemish  ;  macoltff 
infection,  loss,  or  prejndice ;  whence  mm- 
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colore^  to  dirty,  infect,  also  to  abuse,  beat, 
bang. — ^Altieri  ^rcuotere  altrai  forte- 

mentc — Vanzoni),  proiicrly  to  maul  or 
disfigure  him  by  blows.  Mid.Lat.  macu- 
larcj  vulncrando  dcformare.  *  Si  labium 
saperiilsalicujus  ita  maculavintvXd«OLXt» 
appareant.' — -Leg.  Alam.  in  Due. 

Cat.  magular^  Sp.  tnagullar^  to  bruise, 
mangle,  contuse. — Neum.  Again,  with 
the  nasal  intonation,  Bav.  mangel,  a  fiiolt, 
defect,  bodily  injury,  complaint,  blame  { 
eintn  nungeln,  eintn  mangel  brin^en, 
Mid.Lat  mamgmtan^  to  do  one  an  injury. 

Jobannes  B.  prsedfctwD  Bemaidtnn— -de  pne- 

dicto  cultt'llo  porcushit.  f]uod  vidcns  pncdictus 
Bemardus  qui  per  praodictutn  Johannem  man- 
gKlaims  cmt.— Lift.  lemiM.  A J>.  1361  in  Cup. 

Piedm.  mangoj/,  to  mangle,  spoil  by 
rough  usage. 

E.  vttiiil,  to  disfigure  by  ill-treatmcnt, 
is  an  expression  of  precisely  the  same 
meaningf  from  o.  nuM,  Sc.  mail,  e.  moU^ 
a  spot  ;  .Sc.  mail,  to  discolour,  stain. 
Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  mahl  and 
mackel  may  spring  from  different  modifi- 
cations of  the  same  root. 

Maniac.  Gr.  panUt  madness ;  lurfwo* 
^at,  to  be  mad. 

MawWwt  Lat.  man^hu^  evident, 
open  to  observation,  that  may  be  laid 
hold  of  by  hand.  .Sceltts  mnnifestum  ac 
dcprchensum,  — Cic.  'Ihc  signiiic.iiion  of 
-festus  in  the  wor^  is  dear  enough,  al- 
though its  origin  is  not  explained  satis- 
factorily. 

Kaaipalato;  Lat  aftr»i)^///Mj,  a  hand- 
ful, bundle,  company. 

Manner.  It.  manirro,  ^rorrs  manarius, 
for  manuariust  manageable,  that  may  be 
handled  ;  Fr.  mamshrf  die 

handling  of  a  thin^,  way  of  dealing  with 
it,  course  of  pruceedin*^. — Uiez. 

Manor.  Mk1.L.il  ma/isus,  mansum^z, 
residence,  from  mature^  tO  remain,  to 
dwell;  *  in  cujus  pnc;:o  manet^ — Leg. 
.Salic.  Prov.  maner^OVx.  manoir,  dwcU" 
ing-place,  mansion,  the  dwelling-plact  of 
the  lord  of  a  feudal  estate^  hence  the 
estate  itself.-  Pirr. 

Manse.  —  Mansion.  Lat.  maneo, 
imamsmmf  to  abide,  wait,  remain  or  con* 
tinue. 

Mantle.  It.  mauto,  atnmauto,  a  clnak; 
Fr.  niante,  a  covering  ;  mantcau,  l-at. 
mautelumy  mumiellum,  a  cloak. 

Manu-.  —  Manual.  Lat.  marius,  the 
hand,  manualis,  of  or  belonging  to  the 
hand. 

Maimre* — ^Manoeuvre.  Fr.  manoti- 
vrtr  (^nanu  opersre),  to  hold,  occupy. 
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possess. — Cot.  Hence  OE.  mofturet  to 
occupy  or  cultivate  land,  in  modem  times 

confined  to  the  single  operation  of  laying 
on  dung  or  substances  adapted  to  give 
fertility. 

The  6rst  wtanurfd  Western  De 

Br  Cbain  and  Japhet's  race. 

Warner,  Albion's  Engl. 

'The  commonwealth  or  policie  of  England 

—  is  governed,  administered,  and  manured 
by  three  sorts  of  persons.' — Smith,  Com- 
monwealth in  R. 

Fr.  manouvriery  an  artificer,  handi- 
crnftsman. —  Cot.  '  Ut  illi  coloni  —  non 
dcnegcnt  carropera  et  mancpcra  ex  anii- 
quft  consuctudinc,'  car  wont  uid  hand 
vork  — Kdict.  Car.  Calv. 

Many.  Goth,  tnanags^  much,  managt  i, 
a  mdhitude;  G.  mmcheTf  Fr.  maint, 
many  ;  Russ.  mnogU^  Boh.  mnohy^  lUyr. 
mloi^i,  much,  numerous  ;  in  the  last  of 
winch  \\c  liave  perhaps  the  cxjplanalions 
of  Lat.  miiltus.  Fm.  mMty  Esthon. 
ntonniy  Lap.  mtuidf^  many. 

Hap.  Lat.  mappa^  a  table-cloth ; 
mappa-mundi,  a  d^neation  of  the  earth 
on  a  cloth.  ^  Afapa^  togilla  (a  towel)  ; 
ntapa  etiam  dicitur  pictura  vel  forma 
ludorum,  undc  dicitur  Mapa  mundi.' — 
Faplas.  '  Conoiderantes  quod  ipsa  pic- 
torum  varietas  mendaces  cfficit  dc  loco- 
rum  varietate  picturas,  ouas  Mappam 
mundi  vulgus  n<miinat' — Gervase  of  Til- 
burv  in  Due. 

TO  Mar.  The  usual  sense  of  defacing 
or  spoihng  may  probably  be  derived  from 
the  figure  of  a  person  wrying  his  mouth, 
making  ugly  faces,  OS  oistocqucns,  de- 
pravans,  dcturpans. 

The  knave  cronimeth  his  croppc  er  the  cock 
Crowe, 

He  momeletb  ant  moccheth  ant  mamth  Hs 
MMMSft.— PoUtieal  Songs.  Cam.  See. 

Now  it  is  shown  under  Mock  and  Mould 
that  the  terms  signifying  wilful  distortion 
of  the  face  are  commonly  taken  from  the 
muttering  or  grumbling  sounds  of  a  per- 
son or  animal  in  a  bad  temper.  We  may 
accordingly  derive  the  marring  of  the 
mouth  nrom  Swah.  mutrren^  to  growl 
angrily,  as  dogs  or  cats,  to  quarrel  in 
loud  and  angry  tones.  Hence  also  may 
be  explained  Prov.  and  Fr.  manir^  to 
complain.  '  Laquelle  scrvante  trouva  que 
11  lui  defailloit  unc  dariole— ct  pour  ce  que 
elle  en  fuisoit  noi:»e  et  grant  marison  (she 
made  outcry  and  great  lamentation),  lediz 
M.  son  frerc  oyant  ccs  paroles  ct  grans 
marretmns,  &c.' — LitL  Remiss.,  a.d.  1385, 
in  Carp.  Marriy  angry,  fretting,  discon- 
tented, vexed  at^  aggrieved,  alBicted, 


Sony,  sad. — Cot.  The  tenn  is  then  ap- 
plied to  what  produces  lamentation,  vtz. 

ill-usage,  afflicti(jn,  trouble.  'Guillaume 
H.  dist  i  l  exposant  moult  arrogamment, 
Garson,  t'eu  faut-il  parler  ?  ct  se  plus  en 
pailoit  ftfil  U  marriroiti  that  if  be  s^ 
any  more  of  it  he  would  give  him  some* 
thing«to  complain  of. — Litt.  Remiss.,  A.D. 
1 390,  in  Carp. 

The  E.  mar  b  often  used  in  the  same 
sense. 

For  if  thou  knew  him.  out  of  doate 
l.igliily  thou  shouldr^t  sea  pen  ottf 
Of  thy  prison  tliataiafT«<ik  tbee. 

Omwer.R  R. 

The  signification  then  passes  on  to  the 

idea  of  disturbance,  hindrance,  delay,  de- 
feat of  a  purpose,  misleading;,  bringing  to 
nothing.  <  Et  ipse  pacifico  anhno  donat 
illi  commeatum,  tantum  ut  ipsi  et  in  suo 
regno  vel  suis  fidelibus  aliquod  damnum 
aut  aliquatn  niarritionem  non  facial,'  pro- 
vided that  he  should  do  no  damage  er 
mischief,  should  give  no  cause  of  com- 
plamt  to  him  or  his  subjects. — Cap.  Car. 
Calv.  in  Due.     'Post  ohitum  meum 
absque  ulia  niarritione  ad  dictum  monas- 
terium  firmiter  pertineant,'  without  any 
disturbance.— Goldast.    ibid.     '  Absque 
ulla  mart  it  tone  vel  dilationc  reddere  ik- 
ciant,'  should  pay  without  dispute  or  de- 
lay.— Cap.  Car,  Mag.  in  Due.    '  Kt  nemo 
per  ingenium  suum  vel  astutiam  pnescrip- 
tam  legcm—wr/rrfV^  audeat  vel  prseva- 
leat,'  should  obstruct  or  make  the  law  of 
none  effect. — Ibid.    *  Ut  nullus  bannum 
vel  praecepCum  Oomni  Impeiatoris — in 
nullo  marrire  pnesumat,  neciue  opus  ejus 
stricare  vel  minuere  vel  impedire — et  ut 
nemo  debitum  suum  vd  osnsum  suum 
war/vVvausus  sit,'  make  difficulties  about. 
— Ibid.     OHG.  marrjan^  gamarrjan,  to 
hinder,  make  void.    BimarteZy  irritum 
fecistis  (mandatum)  ;  farmarrit^  irritum, 
sine  eficctu  ;  tnarrisal^  hrsio,  impedimcn- 
tum  ;  m^rriseH  dera  sungoMf  vavpedixn^nx. 
of  speech. — GralT.    Du.  wtirrm^  to  ob-  * 
struct,  delay,  entangle;  mtrrm'taikm^ 
lime  twigs  for  entangling  birds. 

The  sense  of  going  astray,  losiag  the 
way,  is  derived  from  the  troubled  State  of 
one  confounded  with  affliction.  OFr. 
esniarrif  alHicted,  overwhelmed,  troubled, 
astonished. — RoqueC  It  wuarrire^  to  go 
out  of  one's  wits  through  fear  or  amaze- 
ment, to  miscarry  as  letters  do,  to  stray. 
— FL  OFr.  ntarrir  cktmin^  to  lose  the 
way ;  Lang,  mariy  strayed,  lost  AS. 
nuarriati,  to  go  astray. 

Marauder.  Fr.  maraud^  a  rogu^ 
beggar,  vagabond,  knave ;  marmiSir  to 
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beg,  play  the  rogue — Cot.  ;  maraudery 
wua^mUr^  chadierlt  escroc^uer,  chercher 
de  quo]  vivre ;  manmdaUU,  troop  of 
beftgars. — RoqueC 

Perhaps  the  latter  mode  of  spelling 
m.iy  indirntc  the  triu-  orij^in,  from  It.  ff:e- 
renduy  OFr.  marande^  a  luncheon  ;  one 
who  goes  about  looking  for  prog.  Wa- 
lach.  meremde^  provisions  for  toe  way ; 
mertndare^  a  knapsack. 

Xarble.    Lat.  marmor^  Fr.  marbre^ 
nuurble ;  tmarmeUn^  to  mar* 
blc  or  colour  so  as  to  resemble  m.  ;  mar- 
mel  (Wall,  marbeut)^  a  marble,  or  little 
ban  m  marbled  clay. — Halma. 

Ifarfth  Fr.  marcher^  to  tread,  step, 
pace,  walk,  to  proceed.  It.  man  iarc^  to 
march.  Wlien  the  imporumt  part  of  an 
army  consisted  of  horsemen  the  most 
obviou5  way  of  exprcssinj^  the  movement 
of  troops  would  be  by  a  term  equivalent 
to  OFr.  cfuvmuher  (nom  Mmw/),  to  ride 
on  horseback.  Thus  we  should  identify 
mardur  with  Manx  markfe,  to  ride,  from 
Bret,  inarc'h,  a  horse.  But  Diez  asserts 
that  the  word  is  not  an  old  one  (a  point 
on  which  it  is  mostly  difficult  to  speak 
with  coahdence),  and  therefore  cannot 
come  from  a  Cdtic  source,  and  he  quotes 
from  Rutebauf  the  expression  'allcr  de 
marche  tn  marrhe'  to  wander  from  bound- 
ary to  boundary,  as  suggesting  a  probable 
origin  of  the  word. 

Marches.  The  borders  of  a  country. 
Fr.  marcAfj  boundary.  as.  mearcy  a 
maifc,  sign,  boundary,  limit  Goth. 
markiiy  border  ;  gamarko^  confines. 

Mare.  i.  w.  march,  ohg.  marah, 
marhf  as.  mearhj  on.  man-y  a  horse  ; 
OROw  meri/in,  merhOytA*  Muerv,  iMfW,  Du. 
murrit\  Pl.l).  mdre^  a  marc. 

3.  Nightmare.  ON',  tnara^  Da.  mare^ 
manrid^  0^  wtakr^  PLD.  maar,  moor^  Du. 
nagt-merrir^  Fr.  godemare,  cauchemar, 
the  nightmare.  ON,  mora  tradkatm,  the 
nightmare  oppressed  him.  M9fu-€tdt 
(^host  fire).  Will-o'-the-wisp.  Pol.  ///.;;,?. 
vision,  dream,  nightmare.  Wyglifda  jak 
mara,  he  looks  like  a  ghost  Albanian 
merta^  Boh.  nUhra^  incubus;  iwiSry, 
ghosts,  lemurcs  nocturni. 

Margin.  Lat  margo^  -inisy  a  brink  or 
brim. 

Iburigrold.     Du.  goud,  gold  ;  goud- 

hloftnc,  yellow  marigold  ;  goud-ivorte'l, 
chelidontuni  majus,  a  plant  with  deep 
yellow  juice.  Fr,£Oudt',  w.  goid^  gold- 
mair,  Gaei  ius  MMri  (Ma^s  puMit), 
marigold. 

If arinw.— Maritime.  Lat  smiv,  Goth. 
mutrtii  OH.  marr^  w.  mSr,  the 
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I.  AS.  ffuarCf  a  mark,  sign, 
boundary;  OK.  Mcnl^  to  mark,  perceive, 

signify. 

The  radical  image  is  perhaps  shown  in 
Lith.  merktif  to  wink,  to  give  a  sign ; 
mrrkimaSy  a  wink  ;  akis  mirikmiSf  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye. 

2.  Half  a  pound,  or  eight  oz.  of  silver. 
The  word  in  this  soise  is  equivalent  to  a 
measure  or  a  certain  amount  marked  off. 
o.v.  morkf  a  measure  of  different  kinds ; 
eight  OB.  of  silver,  48  db  of  doth ;  half  a 
pot  of  lifjuids.  The  same  connection 
holds  between  Sw.  mdif  a  mark,  and  mdJ, 
a  measure.  So  also  a  mailf  an  e^hth  of 
a  yard,  from  the  nails  by  which  tbey  ara 

marked  in  a  yard  measure. 

Market.— Merchant.  Lat.  mercari^ 
to  ti  uTic  ;  merctUus^  trade^  mailcet;  on. 
niarkiidr^  market. 

To  Marl.— Marline.— To  Moor.  To 
marl,  to  ravel  as  silk. — Hal.  Marlyd  or 
snarlyd,  illaqueatus,  innodatiis.— Pr.  Pm, 
The  use  of  mar  in  the  sense  of  trouble, 
disturb,  hinder,  has  been  already  explain- 
ed. The  si^'nification  then  passes  on  to 
the  idea  of  delaying,  entan<,dmg,  binding. 
Du.  marren-vUchie,  entangled  locks,  ca- 
pilli  pedibtts  pullorum  gallinaceonim 
involuti,  quibus  pullorum  gressus  impe- 
diri  soleL — Kil.  Marren-tackcn,  mistle- 
toe, from  whence  lime  is  made  to  entangle 
birds.  Marrm^  mecrcn,  to  delay ;  mar^ 
ren,  marten,  to  bind. —  Kil.  OSax.  mer- 
ria/iy  i-'ris.  meria^  to  hinder,  to  delay ; 
mere,  bands,  fetters.— Richthofon.  Do. 
marriu^  or  tncerat,  is  especially  used  in 
nautical  language  in  the  sense  of  Fr. 
amarrer,  or  E.  moor,  to  bind  the  ship  to 
the  shore  ;  viccrtoino,  a  cable.  In  a 
somewhat  different  application  Du.  mar- 
len  (for  marreleii)^  to  marl^  or  fasten  the 
sail  to  the  bolt-rope,  whence  meerling^ 
marlyn,  Fr.  merlin,  F.  ttiarlinc,  line  of 
untwisted  hemp  tarred  used  in  that  oper- 
ation. Fr.  amarrer  also  is  used  not  only 
in  the  sense  ot  mooring,  but  of  rnarlini^ ; 
nninrrer,  ren  forcer  les  manoeuvres  d  un 
vaisscau  ;  viarl-reep,  cordes  de  merlin 
pour  amarrtr  les  vdles  ana  veiguea.— 
Diet,  du  P.  Marin. 

Marl.  From  Do»  margh^  marrow,  is 
formed  marghtUny  to  fiitten  land,  to  make 
it  more  productive,  to  which  effect  it  was 
formerly  common  to  spread  over  it  a  cal- 
careous earth,  thence  called  marghel^ 
marl,  terra  adeps  sive  medulla. — Kil. 

Marmelade.  A  confection,  originally 
of  quinces ;  Ptg.  fnarnulada^  from  mar- 
meta^  a  quince^  and  that  from  MidLat 
mahmiUum,  muiimtlum,  Gr.  fNXiftfW 
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(frfXff  IwncYf  pfS*^<*p,  apple),  a  sweet  apple,  i 

JCarmoset.  A  monkey,  from  his  chat- 
tering cry.  Bret  marmouzj  ¥x.  ntannot^ 
marmoset^  a  monkey  ;  manmottery  to 
mutter.    Sp,  tnarmotear^  to  jabber. 

Marmot.  It.  viartnoita,  martnontatta, 
OHG.  murcmunii^  murmeuli^  Swiss  mur- 
puty  mumunUi,  Dies  aiiproves  of  the 
derivation  from  mus  montanus,  but  the 
c.  murmel-tlUer  doubtless  points  out  the 
true  derivation  in  Fr.  marm>tttr^  to  mut- 
ten— Adclun^.  Another  Swiss  name  of 
the  marmot  is  mungg,  mun/i^txom  fHUHig- 
getty  muiikcHy  to  mutter. 

Maroon,  i.  A  negro  escaped  to  the 
woods.  Sp.  simarony  Ptg.  civtarrao  (in 
America  and  the  W.  Indies),  of  men  or 
aninuds  that  havetaken  to  the  woods  and 
run  wild.  Perhaps  from  .r/w.r,  a  cave,  as 
taking  refuge  in  caves.  The  fugitive  nc- 
^oes  are  mentioned  under  the  name  of 
Symaraas  in  Hawkins'  Voyage,  §  68, 
wnere  they  aie  said  to  be  settled  aear 
Panama. 

I  was  in  fh<-  Sj>ants'i  s«Tvicc  soiu<*  twenty  yenrs 
ago  in  tlu'  interior  uf  Culxi,  :ind  nc^io  ti;n  iri\Ui, 
or  briefly  cimarrdHt  was  tht-n  an  cvcr>  -day  pln.isc 
far  fugitive  or  outlawed  negroes  hidden  in  the 
woods  and  mountains. — N.  &  Q.  Jan.  37.  1866. 

3.  The  colour  of  a  chestnut,  Fr.  mar- 
roH. 

Magqif  Iisitm  oil   MidLat.  mar- 

clui,  Fr.  marque,  is  commonly  explained 
as  an  authority  given  by  a  prince  to  any 
of  his  subjects,  who  have  been  cd 
by  those  of  a  neighbouring  sovereign,  and 
have  not  been  able  to  obtain  justice  at 
his  hands,  to  pass  the  tnarchcs  or  bound- 
Aries  of  his  states  and  do  themselves  right 
upon  any  of  his  subjects  or  their  property. 
But  probably  this  is  not  the  exact  mode 
in  which  the  expfession  is  connected  with 
the  notion  of  marches  or  borders.  Marca 
or  marchatio  seems  to  have  been  an  ellip- 
tical expression  for  a  borderers  quarrel, 
which  sense  the  latter  term  is  used  in 
a  letter  of  James  of  Ara^on  to  Philip  le 
Bel,  A.D.  131a  '  Cupientcs  attamen,  ut 
semper  feamus,  evitare  pro  posse,  ne 
inter  nostros  et  vcstros  subditos,  marcha- 
Hones  quas  scandali  ac  disscntionis  pos- 
sent  materiam  suscitare,  aliquatcnus  ori- 
rentur.' — Carp.  By  a  similar  ellipse  Mwr* 
care  seems  to  be  taken  for  the  right  of 
pasturing  inaconterminous  forest  *  Scien- 
duRi  quod  In  nem<ne  de  Lantagio  non 
poterunt  dicti  fratres  ittarrarc.^ — Carp. 
Alarchagium  or  droit  dc  marchage  in 
Auvergne  was  the  right  of  pasturage  in 
the  opposite  marches.  Manan  or  mar- 
Mart  then  may  easily  have  come  to  sig- 


MARSHAL 

I  nlfy  to  exercise  border  right,  to  do  onesdf 

ri;:^ht  in  a  border-qtiarrel  by  seizing  the 
property  or  the  persons  of  countrymen 
of  tne  wrong-doer-  'Lesquds  habitam 
il'ayant  voulu  tenir  et  payer  ledit  accord, 
Ic  prestrc  s'en  retourna  aux  Anglois  et  tit 
par  iceulx  An^Iois   m  irgutr,  pilier  et 

{)rendre  prisonniers  les  bonnes  geos  de 
aditte  paroisse.*— Litt.  Remiss.  .\.D.  13S9 
in  Carp.  'Bemardus  nobis  suoplicavit 
nt  nos  sibi  licentiam  mareamS  iKiniiiic& 
et  subditos  do  re;.jno  I'ortu^alli:c  et  bona 
eorum  per  terrain  et  marem  ubicunquc 
eos  et  bona  eorum  invenire  possit  con- 
cederemus,  quousque  de  sibi  ablatis  in- 
tegram  habuisset  restitutionem.'— Lit£d* 
iiL  A.D.  1295,  in  Rymerii.  69. 

The  authority  far  eaerdsfaag  this  right 
of  reprisal  w.\s  called  letters  of  ."[farqut; 
sometimes  coiruptly  written  Mart,  as  if 
giving  a  market  for  tbe^disposal  of  prizes 
takea  from  the  enemy. 

There  was  a  fish  taken, 
A  monstrous  fish  with  a  sword  by  his  side — 
And  K-;t<'rs  of  tnarf  in's  mouth  from  tt>e  Dulcecf 

1  '-;r  nce. — W.  anil  F.,  Wife  fur  ;i  Mouth. 

Marquess. — Marchioness.  Fr.  tnoT' 
fuiSf  ii.  marciuse^  G.  markgrafy  origin- 
ally,  count  of  the  wuardus  or  Doraer  terri- 

torir^;. 

Marram.  The  bents  and  grass  that 
grow  in  the  sea-sand  and  bind  it  together. 

N.  tuarabn,  for  tnnr-halm,  ON.  mar-hahnry 
sea-grass,  zostera,  &c.  Halmr^  straw, 
haulm. 

Marrow,  i.  OM.  mergr^  Dan.  ;//  •  .  , 
mar-,',  Du.  margh,  mergh,  G.  mark.  l\r- 
haps  from  its  tender  friable  structure.  i:i 
did.  dd&cate ;  its.  mearm^  mitm^ 

Pl.D.  mocr,  Du.  tntiriv,  Fr.  //;//r,  tender^ 
soft,  delicate  ;  ON.  mor^  fat,  lard,  tallow  \ 
meriay  »Mnift',tobntise,  pomid ;  N.  wtmrm, 
decayed  ;  fnamoy  to  decay. 

2.  A  mate,  companion,  fellow ;  a  rogofc 
— B. 

Marry.  Properly  of  women,  to  Jmb  to 
a  husband,  Fr.  ;/;(;;  /.  Litt.  maritus. 

I^axry  I  *  Marry  [oath^  per  Mariam.' 
Coles. 

Marsh.  Fr.  margftk  pool,  pond,  stand- 
ing water  ;  marat's,  OE.  mareis,  a  marsh ; 
Du.  iHOt  raschy  vioeraschy  marsh  j  It.  ma' 
rtMf  maresiOy  any  moorish  or  fenny  place ; 
marosOy  fenny,  full  of  bogs,  puddles, 
plashes,  or  rotten  waters.  Umnis  con- 
gregatio  aqoanmi,  sive  salss  sint,  rive 
dulces,  abusive  maria  nuncupantur.— 
Isidore  in  Diez.  E.  /KMry,  a  piece  of 
water.   See  Moor,  2.  » 

KiBwhal.  Mid.Lat  marescokutt  tike 
master  of  the  horse,  from  oa  sidEiwv,  a 
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hont,  aad  schali^  a  servaat,  a  word 
whsdi  in  later  tunes  has,  like  its  synonym 

knat'e,  come  to  be  used  in  an  opprobrious 
sense.  Remains  of  the  ancient  signiiica* 
tion  are  preserved  in  Fr.  wutnckaly  a 
blacksmith,  shocr  of  horses. 

The  marshal  was  the  officer  under 
whose  cognizance  fell  everything  pertain- 
ingf  to  the  use  of  arms,  the  regulation  of 
tournaments,  &c.  Hem  e  to  marskaif  io 
place  in  order.    See  Constable. 

XtesnpiaL  Gr.  pap^^rw,  a  small 
ba^r. 

Mart.  Contracted  from  marktL  Swiss 
wuarekt^  martf  maficet ;  mdrttmt  to  traffic 
KartiaL  Lat  Man,  the  god  of  war, 

w.ir  itself. 

Martin. — Martlet.  Several  kinds  of 
bird  arc  named  after  St  Martin.  Fr. 
marfin-pScheuKj  a  kingfislicr  ;  ot'seau  dc 
Si  Afar/iftjihe  ringtaU,  a  kind  of  hawk  ; 
martin,  Piedm.  mariUif  a  swift  (Lat. 
t^us),  a  bird  with  very  small  feet,  whence 
martlet,  in  heraldry,  a  bird  represented 
w  uhoul  feel.  £.  martin  is  applietl  to  the 
swallowkind  in  general.  The  same  con- 
version of  «  to  /,  as  in  mm  t let,  is  seen  in 
Mi^urtUmas  for  MartinuuUf  the  feast  of 
St  Martin. 

Martyr.    Gr.  n&prvp,  a  witness. 

Marvel.  Fr,  mirveilUy  It.  mar<ii'i(^/ia, 
fj  oin  Lat.  viirabiliay  wonderful  tjiings. — 
Diez- 

MaacaliML   Lat.  SMUMi^fincff  .*  aMir. 

a  male. 

To  XaslL  Lat  masHeart^  Sp.,  Ptg. 

mnsticar,  niascar,  Prov.  mastc\i;^ijr,  mnsch- 
ar,  macha^Yr.  masc/ur,  m<kJur,  to  chew  ; 
Lim.  to  pound,  crush,  bruise,  mince ; 
WaU.  macki^  makif  to  mix ;  Walach.  nus- 
ttcdy  to  chew,  to  mix ;  Lan^r.  macdy 
ma(;Augaf  to  braise,  to  chew ;  Swab,  moi- 
mtMy  to  dabble  m  water;  Bav.  mJhrtt^en^ 
m&tschen^  to  quash,  mash  (potatoes,  fruit, 
&C.) ;  maisduHi  G.  nuischeu,  to  stir  the 
malt  in  hot  water}  Bav.  maisch-botig^ 
niash-tnb ;  Sw.  mdskay  to  mash  for  beer ; 
Oael.  mea^gyXo  mix,  stir;  masg^  to  mix, 
infuse,  steep,  as  malt  or  tea;  Sc.  to  mask 
the  tea.  LsU.  miscertj  It  muciam^  mu^ 
ctrre,  to  mix,  mesh. — Fl.  Fr.  macguer,  to 
bruise  hemp,  break  up  the  stalk ;  It.  mac- 
cartf  snuuoirt,  to  bruise,  squeeze,  mash ; 
Prov.  maearf 

shatter. 

Maak.  The  origin  of  a  mask  seems  to 
be  the  nurse  coveraig  her  face,  as  in  the 
^me  of  bo-pecp,  to  frijjhten  the  infant. 
The  hidden  object  of  terror  behind  the 
mask  or  screen  gives  rise  to  the  notion  of 
a  ^lost  or  bugbear,  and  hence  it  is  that 
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mask  and  ghost  arc  so  frequently  design 
natcd  by  the  s.mic  word.  Lat.  larvOf  a 
mask,  also  a  {,'Iii>si  or  noxious  spirit;  G. 
mumm€f  a  ma:»k,  mumttul^  a  bugbear; 
Bav.  ^«/r,  a  mask,  a  bugbear ;  on.  grima^ 
a  mask,  as.  jpima,  a  witch,  or  female 
exercising  supernatural  powers  of  evil 
analogous  to  those  attributed  to  ghosts. 
In  the  same  way  the  word  otat/^  was  used 
to  signify  a  hideous  covering  for  the  face, 
and  also  a  ghost  or  witch.  Ueutio  in  the 
I3th  century  explains  moMmiy  simula- 
crum quod  tcrret,  quod  vulgo  dicitur 
mascartlf  quod  opponitur  faciei  ad  ter- 
rendos  parvos.  Gervase  of  Tilbury  gives 
the  name  to  a  bugbear  or  object  of  nightly 
terror.  '  Lamias,  quas  vulgo  mascas,  aut 
in  Galiicu  lingui  strias,  physici  dicunt 
noctumas  esse  imagines  quae  ex  grossitie 
humorum  animas  dormientium  perturbant 
ct  pondus  faciunt' — Due.  In  the  Lom- 
baiti  laws  Lat  s/r/ga,  a  witch,  is  ex- 
plained by  the  word  mascOt  and  at  the 
present  day  we  have  Lang,  masc,  a  sor- 
cerer; ttuisco,  a  witch,  a  hag;  ricdin. 
inasche,  ghosts  ;  ssiMM,  a  witch }  mas» 
can'a,  incantations,  magic.  With  the 
latter  term  must  be  classed  OUG.  m<tx- 
eruHc,  fascinatio.— Schm.  Piedm.  mas* 
cra^  Sp.  mascara y  It.  inasc/wra,  a  mask. 

The  syllable  tnasc  in  the  foregoing 
forms  is  probably  identical  with  the  root 
of  Gr.  fiamaivt^,  Lat.  fascino^  to  bewitch, 
and  possibly  with  Arab,  tnaskh,  changing 
into  a  deformed  shape,  especially  men 
into  animals  (Catafogo),  a  most  dreaded 
exercise  of  the  sorcerer's  power  as  well  in 
the  East  as  in  Greece  and  Rome.  If 
we  look  for  the  origin  of  so  deeply-rooted 
a  form  we  may  suspect  that  it  took  its 
rise  in  the  simplest  way  of  making  an 
object  of  terror,  by  daubmg  the  £atce  with 
soot  DtL  nuuscJun^  moMhtUn^  tmasck- 
crctiy  to  smut,  stain,  daub  ;  Lan^^.  maS' 
cara,  Fr.  tnachurcr^  Swiss  Kom.  matzura^ 
maiscfura^  to  smut  or  daub  with  soot 
Walach.  maskara,  disgrace  (blot),  ^BO- 
miny.  Pol.  tnasgai',  to  daub,  soil  ;  maS' 
zkara^  hideous  face,  monster,  scarecrow. 

The  same  connection  is  seen  between 
E.  yT:nu\  tn  blacken  or  dirty,  Sw.  diaL 
grima,  a  spot  of  soot  on  the  face,  and 
ON.  grima,  a  mask,  Qeveland  grim^  a 
death's-head  on  a  gravestone,  church- 
grim,  Sw.  kirkjugrim^  a  church  ghost 
AS^rimat  a  witch. 

The  use  of  masks  in  festive  entertain- 
ments seems  to  have  led  to  some  inter- 
change on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean between  the  five^oing  matekera, 
mascarUf  and  Arab.  matMam  (bom  tak* 
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Airot  to  deride,  make  a  jest  oO,  jest, 
sport,  also  a  jc  ^ti  r,  l  uffbon,  stor>-lclIcr  ; 
fijniiiskhnra.  to  laugh  at,  to  jest,  also  to 
mask  oneself,  whence  motamaskhir^  a 
mask  or  masked  person  ;  maskhara^  a 
Dozy,  Mahn.  Mod.Gr.  fiattKapoQ, 
Slo\  ak  masskara^  a  iester.  Bosniac  mask- 
ara,  a  jest,  laugoAble  matter. 

Masiin. — Mastlin.  A  mixture  of  difTer- 
ent  kinds,  as  wheat  and  r>'e  ;  brass,  as 
composed  of  copper  and  zinc.    The  im- 
mediate origin  is  OFr.  mnUUm  (stiU  in 
use     in   Champa<:^nc),   other  forms  of 
which  are  nusUU^  and  the  modern  nnSteil^  i 
mesding  or  mnsriin,  wheat  and  rye 
mingled. — Cot.    From  It.  mescolart\  to  ' 
mix,  with  the  change  (very  common  in 
lL)of  sc  into  St. 

KMcm.  Fr.  MafM,  Prov.  mass6,  ohg. 
mei^fl,  tnezo,  steinmeso^Q.  sfeinmt^fz.  Mid. 
Lat.  maiiOf  machio^  mason.  From  ohg. 
miiMom,  Goth.  mattaMf  to  cut,  whence 
miMOras^  ftuzzisahs  (g.  mcsser)^  a  knife  ; 
miiMii  (G.  meisself  a  chisel),  sUmmuil^  a 
stone-cutter. 

Kaaa.  i.  Fr.  messe^  It.  nussa^  Sp. 
mtsa,  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.  f»r  C  atho- 
lic  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Siiuper.  The 
derivation  from  It.  messOy  Fr.  mh,  a 
course  or  scr\'ice  of  dishes  at  table,  Sp. 
mesOy  table,  fare,  enteriaiument,  would 
corft»pond  more  to  the  Protestant  than 
the  Catholic  feeling  of  the  scrvace. 

The  origin  of  the  word  seems  certainly 
Lat.  missa  for  missio^  dismission,  as  re- 
missa  for  remission  cmftssa  for  confession 
and  other  similar  instances  cited  by  Du- 
cange.  *  Is  qui  —  priusquam  psalmus 
cseptus  finiatur  ad  orationem  non  occur- 
rcrit,ulterius  oratorium  introirc  non  audet, 
nec  semctipjsum  admiscere  psallentibus, 
sed  cougrexationis  tnissam  stans  pro  fori- 
bus  pnestolatur,  &c.'— Cassianus  in  Due. 
Hence  the  words  at  the  end  of  the  service, 
Jit  missa  es/,  you  are  discharged.  '  In 
ccdesiis,  palatiisque  sive  prsBtoriis,  ffttssu 
fioi  pronuntintur  cum  populus  al)  oliscrv- 
atione  dimittitur.'  —  Avitus  Viennensis, 
ibid.  The  reason  why  this  name  was 
specially  given  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass 
was  that  that  ser\'ice  commenced  with 
the  dismission  of  the  catechumens  after 
so  much  of  the  service  as  they  were  al- 
lowed to  attend.  *  Missa  tempore  sacri- 
ficii  est  quando  catecumini  foras  mittun- 
tur,  clanumte  Levita  (the  deacon).  Si  quis 
catecuminus  remansit  exeat  foras ;  et 
inde  Afissa,  quia  sncramentis  altaris  in- 
teresse  non  possunt  quia  nondum  regene- 
lati  wnt.'— Papias.  The  part  of  the 
•enrioe  at  which  the  catecbumeos  were 


MASSACRE 

allowed  to  remain  was  called  tbe 

cah  i  U»u-nonan,  while  the  missa  Jidtlittm 

included  the  main  part  of  the  scr\nce  in 
which  the  sacriticc  of  the  Mass  was  cele- 
biated. 

2.  Lat.  massa  (properly  dough),  a  lump, 
mass ;  Gr.  ndaaut,  to  knead ;  Mod.Gr. 
{t&oo^  ftaalZtij  funTovKit^i  tO  dKSVy 
mumble  ;  Lith.  mais^yfi,  tO  VOSoLf 
work  dough.    See  Mash. 

Massacre.  Commonly  derived  from 
OFr.  maciHtTj  nuueUSer^  macecriern  a 
butcher  (Lat.  macfllus,  meat-market,  m/x- 
cellarius^  meat-seller)  ;  to  slaughter  with 
as  little  compunction  as  a  butdier  bis 
sheep,  and  this  supposition  would  seem 
to  be  corroborated  oy  the  form  massacltr^ 
used  by  Monstrelet  when  speaking  of  the 
massacre  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  in  1407. 
*  Kn  outre  Ik  le  rctourn6renl  et  si  tr^ter* 
riblement  le  maschacUreut  qu'il  fut  pie* 
sentement  moit  trfes  |>iteiisement.' 

And  if  Fr.  massacrer  were  only  used  in 
the  sense  of  the  E.  word  there  would  be 
Uttte  doubt  in  the  case.  But  massacrer 
is  also  applied  in  the  sense  of  bmii^ 
make  bad  work,  and  it  seems  pretty  cer- 
tain tliat  this  signitication  is  taken  from 
the  figure  of  mumbling,  inefficient  chew> 
\W'^.  Thus  we  have  V'enet.  mastt-i^ar,\  to 
chew  ;  mastegare  le  parole,  to  mumble  in 
speaking  ;  masteearey  also,  to  hack,  hag- 
gle, cut  with  a  blunt  instrument ;  masti-' 
gare  un  la't'oro,  as  Fr.  massacrer  une  be- 
sogncj  to  bungle  or  spoil  a  piece  of  work- 
So  It  Hasciarey  to  mnmbl^  Kasdart  mm 
lai'oro^  to  bungle. 

Again,  with  more  or  less  comiptioo, 
Lang,  mastriga,  to  chew ;  Piedm.  mat" 
troj^,  to  mumble,  chew  with  toothless 
gums,  also  (like  the  equivalent  Lang. 
mastroulia,  as  well  as  Castrais  fnashga^ 
maaHngay  Milan,  mastimm^  Fkov.  masiri- 
nar,  mastrignar,  Milan,  masirugnar)  to 
fumble,  spoil  by  handling,  crumple.  In 
another  series  of  forms  &  /  of  the  root 
wasticare  is  escbanged  for  a  c.  Lat.  max' 
ilia.  It.  mascilla,  the  jaw  ;  Cat.  ntaxr/ui^ 
the  tooth  of  an  animal,  Sp.  mascar,  OFr. 
matekiTy  Oistr.  maxa  (which  OMiat  not  be 
supposed  to  be  contracted  from  masti- 
care),  to  chew  ;  Castr.  maxega,  Fr.  as*- 
«lwMwr,  to  mnmUe,  Milan,  mamekimrniy 
to  fumble,  Lang,  viascagfta,  to  hack  or 
disfigure  meat  in  carving,  whence  It. 
scaanaref  to  massacre,  murder.  Now 
the  same  insertion  of  the  r  which  we  have 
seen  in  Vcnet.  vrasfe-gar,  Lang,  vtastrigit, 
to  chew  i  Milan,  ttuulinar,  Prov.  tnastri^ 
Mor,  to  mumble,  tumble^  would  oonvtit 
Castr.  maM(ga  (pranounoed  magtekijgi^ 
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into  maxeff^a,  Fr.  maschacrer^  maschacUry 
the  i>riiiiitive  meaning  of  which  when 
used  in  the  sense  of  slaughter  would  thus, 
like  that  of  Lang.  ffiaudj^f/<T,  he  to  hack 
or  disfigure  with  wounds,  a  sense  which 
at  plainly  beats  in  the  quotation  from 
Monstrelet. 

Xast.  I.  ON.  masirf  C.  mastf  It 
utoM^,  jRwr/rv,  Fr.  mAL  the  mast  of  a 
ship. 

2.  The  fniit  of  oaks  or  beeches  used  for 
&ttening  hogs.  Du.  tnesten^  to  feed, 
filtten,  stuff ;  mest'diery  a  fed  beast  ; 
ntfst-'i'oeder,  fattening  food  ;  r,.  viaat^  the 
fattening  of  animals,  the  season  or  food 
for  frtttening ;  wMem^  to  fritten. 

Possibly  mast  may  be  a  intxlification 
of  the  root  pose  in  Lat.  pascor,  to  feed, 
pastusy  foodf ;  vescor,  to  eat.  w.  pasj^, 
feeding,  fattening  ;  pasg  dwrch^  a  mast- 
hog  or  fatted  hog  ;  bod  yn  mhasg^  to  be 
in  feeding,  to  be  fed  in  a  stall 

■aster.  Lat  magister^  It  mmisiro, 
mastrOy  Fr.  maisfre,  maitre. 

Ifastic.  Sp.  almasiigay  Arab,  tuas- 
/infar,  Gr.  fiavrij^ti,  mastic,  from  fiaoTij^aWf 
to  chew,  from  the  habit  en  chewing  mas- 
tic—F.  Newman. 

Masticate.  Lat.  maslicare.  See 
Massacre. 

Mastift  The  Fr.  must  once  have  had 
the  form  mastiL  from  whence  the  E.  name 
IS  taken,  as  wdl  as  the  old  matfy,  which 
is  our  usual  way  of  rendering  the  Fr.  ad- 
jectival termination  i/,  as  in  jo//y  from  the 
old Jolif s  resty  from  rcstif.  '  I  f  a  inastie 
bad  bit  me  or  an  asse  given  me  a  blow.' 
— Primaudave,  Fr.  Acad,  by  T.  li.  C. 
1589.  A  niasty  dog — Hobson's  Jests  ; 
mast^  eur — ^Dtt.  Bartas  in  HaL  Fr. 
matttt,  It.  itiastinOy  are  formed  with  a  dif- 
ferent termination.  The  meaning  seems 
to  be  a  large  dog.  Venet.  tuastino^  large- 
limbed^  SO^  strong  ;  E.  dial,  masty^  very 
large  and  big,  doubtless  from  G.  masten 
Uo  mastyn  beestys — Pr.  Pm.),  to  fatten. 
Swiss  mastig,  fat,  obese^  Schmidt  Idiot. 
Bern,  in  D.  Mundart.  Mcstyf^  hogge  or 
swyne  (mast-hog),  majalis.  Mtsiy/t 
bownde,  Spartanns. — Pr.  Pm. 

Mat.  Lat.  tnatta  (in  plaustro  scirpea 
mat  fa  fuit— Ov.\  Pol.  tnata,  Fr.  nattc,  G. 
tnattc.  Properly, a  bunch  or  tuft  of  rushes 
or  the  like.  Sp.  vmtn,  a  bush,  thicket, 
lock  of  matted  hair  ;  Pol.  nwt,  viotck,  a 
skein  ;  motai,  to  embroil,  entani^le  j  It 
matassa^  a  slwin  of  yam,  a  lock  of  hair  or 
wool ;  Fr.  t/tofte,  g  lump,  clod  ;  mattes, 
curds  ;  matielt',  clotted,  curdled,  knotty ; 
ciel  tHQtton^f  a  curdled  sky,  covered  with 
ileecydoiids;  WalLjwo^  clot  of  mill^ 


flower  of  the  snowball  tree,  knot  in  wool 
or  cotton,  tow. 
Mateh.  i.— Maks.  A&.  maca^gemacm^ 

gemcrrca,  a  companion,  mate,  match ; 
mataiUy  fit,  meet  ;  o.v.  maki,  a  spouse, 
an  equal ;  N.  makje,  a  mate,  especially  of 
birds,  one  of  a  pair,  as  shoes,  &c.,  the  like 
of  anything.  Probably  one  of  the  same 
make  or  mould.  H.s.  makt^  or  nutdt^ 
kind,  sort;  inanmak,  mankind.  The 
same  corruption  of  the  sound  of  the  k  as 
in  make,  match,  is  found  in  Fris.  meilsen^ 
meitsji  n,  to  make. 

*  2.  Fr.  vteic/te,  the  wick  or  snuflf  of  a 
candle,  match  of  a  lamp,  harquebuss, 
&c. ;  tent  for  a  woono. — Cot  Also 
wAtA^  de  cheveitx,  a  lock  of  hair.  Ptg. 
mecha,  gunner's  match,  match  to  light  a 
candle,  wick,  lent  It  micdo,  miccOy 
match,  wick.  Fram  Gr.  ^i'la,  the  snuff 
or  snivel  of  the  nose,  which  in  Mid. Lat. 
myxa^  myxus,  mixus,  acquired  the  sense 
of  the  wick  of  a  lamp  or  candle.  *  Myxum 
c.v  stuppAamianthi.' — Due.  Lang,  met  ha 
(Granc^.),  Castrais  tMCO^  mucus  of  the 
nose,  wick  of  a  lamp  or  candle  ;  Lang. 
mecheiro,  beak  of  a  lamp,  part  that  sup- 
ports the  wick.  The  analoi^y  between 
the  snuff  of  a  candle  and  ot  the  iiohe  has 
been  widely  felt.  Comp.  It.  tnocco,  moc- 
cio,  snivel,  snuff  or  end  of  a  candle,  tip  of 
the  nose.  Fr.  moucher^  to  snuff  a  candle, 
to  blow  one's  nose.  Fledm.  mock,  snuff 
of  candle,  wick.  In  classic  Gr.  yt.i\a  was 
applied  to  the  nozzle  of  a  lamp.  From 
the  wick  of  a  lamp  the  designation  wa3 
transferred  to  similar  bundles  of  fibrous 
matter,  as  a  lock  of  hair,  tent  of  a  wound. 

Mate.  I.  ON.  mdtiy  a^ualis,  sodalis, 
Du.  maety  medmaet,  ftutsthtHy  comradCf 
fellow,  mate.  We  have  at  first  little  hesi- 
tation in  identifying  the  word  with  OHG. 
gamazi,  gimazzi,  conviva,  one  who  takes 
food  with  one,  from  maz,  ON.  matr,  food, 
as  companion  from  patiis,  bread  ;  a  deri- 
vation which  seems  corroborated  by  N. 
matlagy  a  companjr  st  Uble,  convivial 
party ;  ON.  vwtittiautry  companion  at 
table.  But  the  short  a  in  ON.  tnatr^  meat, 
compared  with  the  accented  A  in  mdH^ 
mate,  leads  us  to  connect  the  latter  with 
viAti,  Du.  maetr,  our.,  indza,  measure*; 
whence  gamdzi,  ajqualis,  G.  gemiiss,  con- 
formable, suitable,  meet  Thus  maJe  and 
meet  would  be  essentially  identical,  and 
in  effect  £.  help-mate  and  lulp-meet  are 
often  confounded.  In  the  sense  of  one  of 
a  pair,  however,  mate  is  probably  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  obsolete  mtUtt,  See  Match. 
-  The  term  matey  in  the  sense  of  com- 
puuon,  feUow^  is  nmch  used  amoiv  sail- 
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ors  in  addressing  each  other,  whence 
probably  the  application  of  Du.  maitty 
maetken  (rcmcx — Kil.),  to  a  common 
sailon  one  of  the  crew,  the  origin  of  Fr. 
nuUtloi  (for  maierot),  g.  nuUros*,  m  sailor. 
In  our  service  mate  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
assistant ;  cook*s  male,  boatswain' s-mate. 

2.  Check-mate,  at  chess,  from  Pers. 
wchiaik  mai,  the  king  is  dead.— Dies. 

3.  Downcast,  subdued,  faint 

Him  thooKbte  that  bit  berte  wolde  all  to  broke 
IK^Mtt  Iw  saw  Um  so  oiloai  and  so  Mtfilr, 
.  Thit  wliiloai  wsna  oi  so  gitrt  estate. 

Kni^bl's  Tale. 

WbiA  sonriroids  her  mighty  hart  did  matt. 

F.  Q. 

Fr.  mat,  faded,  quelled,  subdued  ;  Sp. 
maU,  unpolished,  faded ;  matar^  to 
quendi,  extinguish,  kill,  to  ^ck  lime ; 

Du.  viat,  cxb.iustcf!,  broken  with  labour, 
overcome  ;  G.  matt,  feeble,  faint,  insipid, 
dull,  flat.  Ein  mattes  licht,  a  faint  light. 
Das  bier  schmeckt  matt,  tastes  flat.  Gad. 
miotj  feeble,  soft,  faint-hearted.  Pol. 
maty  pale  in  colour,  dim.    See  Amate. 

lEateiial. — ICatter.  Lat  maieriesy 
materia,  stuff  of  which  anything  is  made. 

Katemal.  —  MaUixnoiEiLy.  —  Matron. 
Lat  mater,  -tris,  a  motber ;  mairmut  (re- 
spectfully), a  married  woman,  a  wife. 
Hence  tnnh  ntal,  belonginj^  to  a  motlier  ; 
matrifiio/iy,  motherhood,  the  marriage 
State. 

Xatliaxnatica.  Gr.  ^aBrjftaTiKoc',  ftd' 
09fM,  a  study,  system  of  teaching,  from 
fuufMp^,  to  leam. 

Katins.  Lat.  matutinuSy  in  the  morn- 
ing, early  ;  Fr.  matin,  morning. 

To  Matriculate.  To  register  a  student 
St  the  oniversity.  Lat  matrix,  matriatla, 
a  list  or  catalogue  ;  matncula  paupcrutn, 
the  list  of  ^oor  receiving  relief,  whence 
matricttlanuSy  Pr.  marrtgtier,  marguil- 
licr,  the  person  keeping  such  a  list,  over- 
seer of  the  poor,  or  churchwarden. 

Matter.  In  the  sense  of  pus  from  a 
sore  it  would  seem  to  be  an  elhpse  for 
mittihc  purulcnte^  an  expression  of  the 
same  kind  with  matiire  fecale,  ordure, 
excrement  '  On  dit  qutine  plaic  jette  de 
la  ;;/^//VVf  quand  clle  suppurc.' — Trevoux. 
The  ellipse  is  widely  spread.  Gr.  S;Xi|, 
matter,  substance,  beine  used  in  Mod. 
Gr.  in  the  same  sense  of  matter  or  pus  ; 
Sp.  materia,  Du.  materie,  pus. 

A  singular  coincidence  of  sound  is  seen 
in  Fr.  mahtrtry  to  ripen,  mature,  also  to 
matter,  to  suppure ;  maturation,  sup- 
puring,  growing  to  a  head,  resolving  into 
matter.— Cdt  * 

Kittloflii.  Uth.  maUUkast  matHUa,  a 
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grubbing-axe  ;  Scrv.  motikay  a  hoe  j  Gael. 
madogy  a  pick-axe. 

Mattress.  It.  materazzo,  Fr.  maftriT?, 
matelas,  Sp.  almae^aquey  Arab,  alma- 
tr&h,  a  quilted  cushion,  malti ess.— Dies. 
But  pcrh.ips  we  need  not  seek  a  foreign 
origin,  and  the  meaning  of  the  word  may 
be  a  collection  of  flocks  ;  Sp.  /nata,  a 
lock  of  matted  hair ;  It  matana^  a  flodfc 
of  hair  or  wool  ;  W.  mat,  a  mat,  mattreSS* 

Mature.    Lat  hiatums,  ripe,  ready. 

Tffaiidllii.  Given  to  crying,  as  the  Mag^ 
dalene  is  commonly  represented.  Hence 
crying  or  sentimentally  drunk,  half  drunk. 

Maugre.  Fr.  malgriy  in  spite  of, 
against  the  will  of;  iu,  and  ^r/,  will, 
pleasure.    See  Agree. 

To  Maul.  To  dishgure  by  ill  usage, 
from  ON.  mdty  a  mm/,  a  maifc^  stam, 
blot,  in  the  samewa^  that  memgUx^ftGOi 
Lat.  macula^  Wall,  macule^  mancmUy  a 
spot,  defect  To  mawl  in  Lincolnsh.  is 
to  dirty,  to  cover  with  dirt  Soniersctsh. 
vijul-^.  (lie  measles. — Hal.    Sec  Mole. 

Maulstick.  A  painter's  stick.  G. 
mahleHy  to  paint 

Maund.  Fr.  viand:\  inanne,  a  maund, 
open  basket,  pannier  having  handles; 
tnmney  a  hamper  or  great  bawet;  henne, 
a  basket,  great  sack  for  com  or  coals, 
l)in.  NFris.  mHujnn,i\.  turf  or  wood  chest 
I'erhaps  from.  w.  mawn^  turf. 

To  Maunder.  To  mutter,  grumfakv 
to  wander  in  talking,  to  wander  about 
thoughtfully. — Hal.  Bav.  mauderUy  to 
uiurmur,  mutter,  be  out  of  temper ;  b. 
dial*  maundring,  grumbling.  Sc.  rnanf, 
mannt,  to  mutter,  stutter  ;  Gael,  mam*- 
dacit,  manntach,  lisping,  stutlcring. 

Maundy.  TTie  ceremony  of  wasliing 
the  feet  of  poor  persons,  pcrfonried  m 
imitation  of  our  Lord  at  the  institution  of 
the  Last  Supper,  when  alter  supper  he 
wa-^lied  his  disciples'  feet,  saying,  '  Man- 
datum  novum  do  vobis,  iScc.'  Hence  the 
office  appointed  to  be  read  during  the 
ceremony  was  called  mandaium,  or  m  Fr. 
nuvuii'.  Et  post  capitulum  ab  omni  con- 
ventu  tnandatum  pauperum  sicut  in 
Caena  Domini  peragitur. — Oidenc.  Vit. 
in  Due.  Et  per  totius  anni  spatium 
unaquaque  die  tribus  peregrinis  hospiti- 
bus  manus  et  pedes  abluimus,  panem 
cum  vino  olTerimus. — Petrus  Cluniacus. 
ibid.  This  was  what  was  understood  by 
the  phrase  maiuiatum  trium  pauperum. 
The  mode  of  keeping  the  maundye  is 
succinctly  descril)cd  in  the  Life  of  St 
Loais.  £n  chascun  juesdi  assolu  h  rois 
lav<»t  les  fto  k  treize  pourea  et  donoit 
a  chascun  d'eos  qnarute  dcniers^etapres 
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il  Ic5  servoit  en  sa  pcrsnnnc  k  table  ; — ct 
auscuns  de  ses  chapclams  disoient  Fofficc 
du  mamU  endemeatiftret  que  ii  lavoit  les 
pies  as  ponret.— RoqneC 

Hera  the nonks  their  OTMMirfCrBMlDewitlifiindrie 

solnimc  rights 
And  signs  of  great  humilitle— 
Eadt  one  the  other's  feet  doth  wash. 

Naogergus  Popish  Kingdom  in  Todd. 

In  England  the  memory  of  the  Maundy 
is  kept  tip  by  the  diatribatioii  of  small 
silver  coins  called  maundy  motley  by  the 
royal  almoner  on  Holy  or  Maundy  Thurs- 
day. The  writers  of  the  time  of  the  Re- 
fonnation  frequentlj  gave  the  name  of 
maundye  to  toe  sacmnent  of  the  Last 
Supper  itself 

Mlawaolmn.  Gr.  MavovX^,  tbe  ftf 
nous  tomb  of  King  Mausolus. 

Kauther. — Modder.  A  girl  *  You 
talk  like  a  foolish  mauther.^ — B.  Jonson. 
Commonly  contracted  to  mtfirV. — Forby. 
Modtr^  servaunte  or  wendie. — Pr.  Pm. 
Probably  one  of  those  cases  in  which  the 
name  of  woman  is  taken  from  the  womb, 
or  distmctive  feature  of  a  woman,  c 

Mnmt/XejVOHa  muaU  r,  Du.  mnrth-r^  the 
womb.  The  w^Mf-r  or  uoiiib,  matrice. — 
Sherwood.  Liiauccr  uses  moikr  for  the 
matrix  of  an  astrolabe.  Lith.  meter*,  a 
voman,  a  wife. 

Compare  Bav.  fud^  feminal,  also  a  wo- 
man ;  jf6d£l,  a  girl,  a  daughter. — Schm. 
It  MMM,  a  gir(  is  also  usra  in  the  other 
sense. 

Maw.  Du.  fftaagf  G.  magen,  ohg. 
snrjfv,  stomach ;  Esthon.  maggo^  sto- 
mach, also  taste  ;  Fin.  makoy  stomach, 
maku,  taste.  The  stomach  is  the  orjjan 
to  which  the  faculty  of  taste  is  subservient. 
G.  mogen,  to  stomach,  to  relish.  Du. 
moghe^  appetite;  mogken  eenighe  sfiijse, 
to  relish  any  food  ;  mof^hi'lick  etcn,  to  eat 
with  appetite ;  tnogiuiiLke  spijse,  **EJ?*^' 
tisiii(|^  mod.— KiL  £stbon.  Fin. 
tmjkta,  sweet,  well-tasting. 

The  origin  may  be  the  smacking  of  the 
toneue  and  palate  in  the  enjoyment  of 
foou.  Du.  smakken^  to  make  a  noise  in 
eating.  In  Fris.  mackc,  to  kiss,  tlu-  sound 
of  a  smack  is  represented  wiiiioui  an 
initial  x,  as  in  the  Finnish  forms  nuddda^ 
to  smack  the  lips,  maiskisy  a  smack  with 
the  lipsy  kiss ;  appetising  morsel;  PuUsio, 
taste. 

liawlc—IiawUdi.  ON.  madkr^  Sw. 

mat/:,  mask,  N.  tnakk^  a  worm,  grub  ; 
Yorksh.  mawk,  a  maggot,  a  whim  or 
fancy.  As  white  as  a  mawk. — Whjtby 
GL  Hence  mttwiUs/k,  insipid,  with  the 


faint  taste  of  things  beginning  to  decay 
and  breed  worms. 

Mawmet.  The  hatred  of  Mahometan- 
ism  produced  by  the  crusades  made  the 
religion  of  the  Saracens  be  regarded  as 
the  type  of  idolatry,  whence  Fr.  mahom' 
mety  an  idoL — Roquef. ;  mahumL) ie^  idol* 
atr>',  idolatrous  temple.  *  Ont  parld  en- 
cuntre  le  autel  de  Bethel  e  encuntre  les 
mahmmeritM  de  la  contr6e  de  Bethel'— 
Livrc  des  Rois.  The  name  of  Mahomet 
was  belter  preserved  in  E.  maumctry, 
idolatry ;  mawuud,  manut^  tnawment^  an 
idol.  Mammmt^  ydolum,  timylacmm.— 
Pr.  Pm. 

A  temple  heo  fonde  &b«  j  now,  and  a  wmvmii 
amidde 

That  oOe  tolde  wonder  gret,  and  what  thing 
men  betldde.— R.  OkMoester. 

'  The  sinne  oimammirU  is  tiie  first  that 

God  defended  in  the  ten  commandments.* 
— Parson's  Tale.  In  process  of  time  the 
word  was  confounded  with  niamnut^  a 
puppet,  originally  a  doO. 

Maxim. — Inlaximum.  Lnt.  maximuSy 
greatest ;  maxima  smUnlia^ihc  weightiest 
sentiment.  A  wtaxim  is  a  principle  of 
the  lii^'hcst  authority. 

May.  —  Might.  Coth.  mngan,  0>r. 
ntcgay  Sw.  md^  to  be  able  ;  Gotli.  viahtSy 
G.  machty  Swiss  mmcki^  Bob.  mac,  might, 
power  ;  mohUy  mocy,  to  be  able  ;  Russ. 
mogUy  moch\  as  Lat  %'aUoy  to  be  able,  to 
be  of  health  ;  moguch\  strong,  moguitly 
bodily  strength  ;  Lith.  mokrtiy  to  be  alde^ 
to  understand.  Some  of  the  n.  tises  of 
the  word  look  as  if  the  primitive  mean- 
ing were  a  capacity  to  stomach  or  use  as 
food.  Wchi  ))U7i^  ich  nichi^  I  cannot  take 
wine,  it  does  not  agree  with  mc.  Grahen 
mag  ich  nichty  I  cannot  dig.  Du.  mog- 
hen  eenight  spijsey  to  relish  any  food,  to 
like  it,  to  be  willing,  to  he  permitted  ; 
mo^hif  appetite,  also  power.  A  similar 
train  of  thought  is  seen  in  Esth<m.  ilfiA/, 
belly,  maw,  and  kohtmOy  to  be  able. 

Mayhem. — To  Maim.  To  maim  (cor- 
ruptly for  main)y  to  disable  by  wounds. 
Maym  or  htirte,  mutilacio.  Mankyn  or 
mayMytty  mutilo.  yTauhyd  or  tiuiyuiyd 
mutiiatus. — Pr.  Pm.  Sc.  mangyiCy  inan- 
yity  menyity  defect,  fault,  maim,  hurt 
WaL  mihaimy  defect,  blemish,  inconve- 
nience. *  Li  m}hain  d*  I'afaire,  c'est  ki — 
tiie  mischief  of  the  thing  is — It.  ma- 
^agnay  blemish,  vice,  defect,  putrefiiction 
m  fruit,  magagnarcy  to  spoil,  taint,  vitiate, 
rot  (AltienJ  ;  Prov.  magagnary  magan- 
Imty  magaynar,  OFr.  maitaignery  me- 
MaigH€r,  XudLLat  ivM*MMM^|.to  wouni^ 
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di9a!)le.  Bret,  wuu^kan^  mutilated,  mu- 
tilation ;  mad'hatm^XO  maim. 

The  foregoing  can  hardly  be  distinct 
from  ON.  wuit^  injury,  hurt,  trouble,  lauk, 
]iiiidmi06>  Tiwu  wuitt^  defect,  bkmish, 
hurt ;  meenloSy  innocent,  unblemished  ; 
mfcnslnaf,  to  cripple,  disable  by  blows  ; 
mtenlydt,  disabled,  crippled  ;  OHG.  mord 
mmd  iMMMh  flfauwhter  and  dgiUruction  — 
Schmellcr. 

The  radical  image  seems  to  be  indi- 
cated by  w.  moMf  menyn^  sfMt,  speck. 
Compare  vv.  Main^^ryf  heb  fann^  Mary 
maid  without  spot  (Richards',  with  OHG. 
dhiu  unmcina  magad,  the  unspotted  maid. 
The  original  root,  however,  must  have 
ended  in  the  guttural  which  closes  the 
first  syllable  of  It.  niac^dc^nix  and  its  equiv- 
alents, and  raav  perhaps  be  traced  in  Sp. 
Prov.  HMMT,  it  MMMM^,  to  bruise,  to 
batter  ;  Sp.  HMrtl,  a  bniisc  in  fniii,  spot, 
stain  ;  It.  maccay  a  print,  freckle,  or  mark 
as  of  some  bruise,  also  spoil  or  havoc. — 
FL  The  nanliiation  ol  the  root  gives 
Sp.  mancfm,  stain,  blot,  defect  ;  It.,  Sp. 
mofuOf  defective,  maimed,  imperfect ;  Fr. 
wumek^tt  one-handed,  waatinr  a  limb ; 
MMMfwr,  to  want ;  Du.  manck,  maimed, 
lame  ;  mancken,  to  limp,  fail,  want  ;  OE. 
mankedf  maimed.  From  the  same  root, 
widi  the  addition  of  a  different  termina- 
tion, ^1^^*  macuhj,  c.  t)hi(  ,{•<•/.  a  spot,  stain  : 
Sc.  to  magily  to  distigure.  and  with  the 
nasal,  G.  mangely  want,  delect,  E.  mangUy 
to  disfigure. 

Mayor.  OFr.  maieur,  maeur,  maier, 
the  chief  magistrate  of  a  town,  from  Lat. 
muijor,  greater.  Mid.Lat  nuiimr  dommSy 
the  officer  in  charge  of  the  household  ; 
via  for  equorum,  the  master  of  the  horse, 
ofhcer  in  charge  of  the  royal  stable ; 
mt^  wtonasUrii,  chief  of  a  monastery, 
aboot  The  mt^res  vilhc  were  persons 
placed  over  the  other  inhabitants  to  ad- 
minister the  concerns  of  the  township  in 
die  name  of  the  lord,  analogous  to  the 
Starost  of  a  Russian  village.  '  Ut  Prcs- 
byteri  curas  scculares  nullatenus  exer- 
ceant ;  id  est,  ut  neque  Judioes  neque 
Ma|ores  villarum  fiant.'  '  Nequaquam 
de  potentioribus  hominibus  Majores  tiant, 
sed  de  mediocribus  ()iii  fuleles  sunt.' — 
Capit  Car.  Mag.  m  I'uc.  The  mayors 
of  the  communes  in  France  fill  a  similar 
place  at  the  present  day. 

XiMe.  Incoherent,  senseless  chatter 
is  taken  as  the  most  obvious  symptom  of 
a  confused  or  unsettled  mind.  Swiss 
niausen^  to  speak  unintelligibly;  ox.  masa, 
to  jabber,  chatter ;  N.  puuastj  to  drop 
asle^  to  begin  to  dreamt      diaL  to 


MAZER  - 

• 

masUy  to  wander  as  if  stupefiedw— HaL; 

to  viazzlc,  to  trifle,  loiter,  do  aiqrtfauv 

unskilfully. — Craven.  Gl. 

borne  neither  walks  nor  sleeps,  but  ot^xu^  standi 

To  amoMt,  to  make  one  maze,  to  stn|wfy. 
A  fnnzf  is  a  network  of  paths  contrived 
to  ipcrplex  those  who  enter  it,  and  hinder 
their  finding  the  way  out 

The  interchange  of  szl  and  ddl,  as  in 
fuzzle,  fuddle,  identifies  tnazle  or  max:!f 
with  Swiss  madiln^  to  mutter ;  maddehn, 
to  tattte^  and  e.  maddUj  to  rave,  talk  coo- 
fuscdly,  wander  in  thought,  miss  ones 
way.  }V  inaserty  says  May  to  January 
when  she  wishes  to  persuade  him  that 
his  eyesight  deceived  him,  that  his  wiis 
were  madding. 

Maaer.  A  broad  standing  cup  or 
drinkinff*bowt— B.  The  proper  mean- 
ing of  the  word  is  wood  of  a  spotted  or 
speckled  };rain,  from  OHG.  vuist/t,  .j  >r  ot, 
scar  i  fnujiUy  cicatrix!  bldtl£r-miuc/tyYo<k- 
marks.— SchmeUer.  Du.  mmcm^  spot, 
stain,  mark  ;  macscr,  rnasrr,  Bav.  masir^ 
bruscus,  a  knotted  excrescence  on  the 
boles  of  different  kinds  of  trees  which 
furnishes  wood  of  an  ornamental  grak 
for  turners,  cabinet-makers,  and  others. 
G.  maserUt  masabirkey  alder  or  birch 
furnishing  wood  of  such  a  nature  Do. 
mats  houty  mae'scren-hout,  OHG.  mazaltr^, 
maseldcta  masshofd^r),  maple,  from 
the  speckled  grain  of  the  wood.  Fr. 
MM&v,  a  thick-streaked  grain  in  wood ; 
madrer,  the  grain  of  wood  to  be  full  of 
crooked  and  speckled  streaks.  —  Cot. 
*  Venderres  de  hanas  de  lust  et  de  jwadhr, 
de  augcs— et  de  toute  autre  fustaille.'— 
Rc^istre  de  Metiers,  1 12,  Docum.  Incdtt>. 
Here  we  sec  cups  of  ordinary  wood  ^lasij 
distinguished  from  those  of  masrr  (madrc) 
or  wood  of  speckled  grain,  but  both  in- 
cluded under  the  name  of  fustailU  or 
wood-work.  In  a  deed  of  the  Count  of 
Autun,  'Et  anapo  comeo  magno  com 
illo  de  mazaro^-  Due.  In  an  accotint  of 
the  royal  sideboard,  A.D.  1350,  wc  tind 
maser  and  cedar-wood  used  for  the  han- 
dles of  knives.  *Di  ii\  [i.\ii  cs  de  couteaux 
a  tranchier — I'une  paire  a  manches  dc 
cedre  garnis  de  viroUes  et  de  tinglettcs 
d'argent  dorfes  et  I'autrc  paire  a  man- 
ches de  vradrc  scmblables.'  But  the  chief 
use  of  the  material  being  for  drinking 
vessels,  the  Fr.  moMtrin^  wtazeUm^  ss  L 
mazer^  is  found  in  the  sense  of  a  CU|^ 

Gcrbert  appelle.  Baillez  moi  qr  vin, 
Dcisus  ma  ublc  tnettez  inon  mawNm^ 
Rom.deGaiiafai  Ep. 

See  Measles. 
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Kaszard.  A  burlesque  word  for  the 
liead,  ivlieiice  to  menardi  to  knodc  on 
the  head,  to  brain  one.  Sometimes  writ- 
ten mazer,  *  Break  but  his  pate,  or  so  ; 
only  his  mazelr^  because  Til  have  his 
httiid  in  a  cloth  as  wdl  as  mineb'— O. 
Play  in  Narcs. 

There  is  httle  doubt  that  Narcs'  con- 
jecture is  right,  that  it  comes  from  tnazer^ 
a  bowL  In  a  similar  way  It  zucca^  pro- 
perly a  gourd,  and  thenrc  a  drinku^- 
cup,  is  used  to  signify  a  skuLL 

llnd.  I.  w.  mtdd^  a  me^  Dii.  imde^ 
drink  made  of  honey  and  water  ;  Or. 
|i<9i|,  strong  drink,  drunkenness  ;  /iifiu, 
wine ;  Lat.,  w.  nul.  Gr.  fuXi,  Bohem. 
medt  PdL  mMt  Fin.  mni^  gen.  meditt, 
honey  ;  Fin.  men  also,  honc\  ed  beer  ; 
Lull,  ntrdits,  honey,  middus^  mead,  uuszti^ 
to  su  ccten  with  honey,  to  brew  mead. 

Mead.  2.  Meadow.  Properly  land 
affording  hay  ;  Du.  ttuteyhvui,  horn  maed- 
en,  macytn^  Lat.  nuUre^  to  mow.  Bret. 
jMtf^j  to  cut,  to  mow ;  Bay.  mad,  the 
mowing*  hay-harvest,  place  where  grass 
is  mowed  ;  bfrg-mad,  mountain-mowing, 
piece  of  steep  mountain  sward ;  anuid^ 
second  mowing,  aftermath. 

Meagre.  Fr.  maigte,  Lat.  mnceVy  lean. 

Meal.  I.  Du.  mael^  tneel^  flour,  from 
maeliHy  Goth.  mcUan^  O.  malcn^  Boh. 
mlyti,  w.  malu^  Lat.  moUre^  to  grind, 
w,  mAl,  what  is  ground  or  bruisea;/^/ 
maUdi£^  ground  com. 

3.  Tne  Ibod  taken  at  one  tine ;  a 
meats  milky  what  is  taken  from  the  cow 
at  a  milking.  Sc.  mnil,  rent,  tribute,  an 
amount  of  money  to  be  paid  at  a  fixed 
time.  The  radical  idea  is  seen  in  g. 
tnahl,  a  stain,  spot,  mark,  sign,  hence  a 
bound,  limit,  the  time  of  a  thing's  hap- 

g;ning ;  etM-maly  once  ;  abermal,  again, 
&!  Mtrni  litzten  makU^  for  Uie  last 
time  ;  ON.  mdl,  the  time  of  doing  any- 
thing, and  specially  for  taking  food.  Mdl  \ 
gr  at  UUg,  mat  is  a  time  lor  speaking. 
M&rgunmdl,  middagsnuil ,  breakfast,  din- 
ner time ;  d  tndlum,  at  meal  times.  At 
missa  mdl  (of  cattle),  to  miss  a  milking. 
AS.  suv/,  what  is  maiked  out,  separate 
part.  Tha  titers  rturlcs  wets  mearc  agon- 
gen^  then  of  the  time  was  the  mark  past. 
— Caedm.  Malum,  in  separate  parts ; 
bU-malum,  dal-malnm^  by  separate  bits 
or  deals.  Hence  pUtt-mial^  by  separate 
pieces.   See  Mole. 

Vo  Mean.— Kind.  Goth,  mmuuh  to 
think,  intend,  will  ;  mufis^  meaning, 
thought,  intention  ;  on.  muna^  to  remem- 
ber; G.  meituHf  Du.  meenen,  to  think, 
beliewt^  inteadi  Uu.  mmtmttt^  to  le- 
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member ;  Lith.  manyti,  to  think :  tnintis^ 
to  be  infonned  of ;  menas,  understand* 
ing,  skill ;  numanyti,  to  perceive,  recog- 
nise, observe,  be  of  opmion ;  Bohem. 
mnitiy  to  think,  to  be  of  opinion ;  minUi^ 
to  think,  believe^  understand  1  Russ* 
mnitsya,  to  seem}  Sanscr.  man^  to  thinks 
to  deem. 

The  mittdy  Lat  mens^  is  the  seat  of  the 
thinking  or  meaning  ftoilty* 
Maaa.  i.  Low,  common,  poor,  pitiltd. 

AH  msMfe  of  men,  die  mtrnt  and  the  lyche. 

P.  P. 

The  origin  seems  OHG.  maitiy  properly  a 
spot,  stain.  Diu  unrndna  magady  the 
unspotted  maid. — Isidore  in  Schmeller. 
Maitty  meiHy  are  then  used  for  injury,  im- 
pure, unholy.  Das  d^r  aid  rain  und 
nkhi  mmn  sey;  that  the  oath  should  be 
pure  and  not  false.  Mainaid,  nwinswe- 
ridi,  perjur>'  (E.  mainswcary  maimvom)  \ 
tHiin  rat,  evil  counsel ;  man  sfiraka^ 
blasphemy  ;  mein  tdty  maleficium.  Lapu 
mainty  bodily  failing,  sickness,  fault  ; 
stuora  maim  (j/«<?rrt,  great),  the  small- 
pox; OK. <i«^, sore,  injury,  crime;  mein' 
lausy  innocent,  without  injury,  w.  man, 
a  spot,  mark,  place  ;  moM  geni,  a  mark 
from  birth,  as  a  mole. 

The  transition  to  the  idea  of  common, 
expressed  by  AS.  gcntirnr,  G.  gnnein,  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  words  addressed  to 
Peter  in  his  vision,  *What  God  has 
cleansed  that  call  not  thou  common.'  So 
in  Mark  vii.  15,  Goth,  gamainjan,  Gr. 
cMi^ty,  is  rendered  detile  in  the  English 
versioiu  while  in  the  Latin  it  is  rendered 
coinqumaritf  to  stain,  in  the  first  part  of 
the  verse,  and  communicare^  to  make 
common,  in  the  second. 

2.  Intermediate.  Lat mMuylL  m£smo^ 
mid,  middle  ;  meszanOy  a  mediator,  any 
middle  thing,  between  both,  inditfercnt. 
Prov .  nujaiiy  tntiatty  middling.  A Isgrans^ 
als  meiansy  ab  wtmors.  to  the  great,  the 
middling,  and  the  small.  Fr.  tnoyen,  in- 
different, moderate,  a  mediator,  a  mean, 
course,  way.— Cot  The  means  of  doing 
a  thing  is  Uie  course  which  has  to  be  trod 
in  order  to  accomplish  it,  the  intermediate 
path  between  the  agent  and  the  object  to 
oe  acoomi^shed.  The  mean  time  is  the 
time  between  the  present  and  that  when 
the  thing  spoken  of  is  to  be  done. 

Meander.  Gr.  Um&yivoQy  the  name  of 
a  winding  river  in  Asia  Minor. 

Measles.  A  disease  in  which  the  body 
is  much  marked  with  red  spots.  Du. 
$Haesey  spot,  stain,  mark  ;  ma£seleHy  mat' 
WW,  mamrm,  maeselsutMU,  measles.-^ 
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KiL  Bav.  maun,  spot,  mark;  blaiUr- 
muen^  pock-insrfcs;  ttmkk^mattn^  wheal, 

mark  of  a  blow  ;  'u'Nfuf  mastHySCAr.  The 
name  of  a  spot  might  well  be  taken  from 
the  act  of  dabbling  in  the  wet,  dawbing, 
dirtying;  PLD.  musse/ft,  Swiss  schtnus- 
Stfyi,  schmauseln,  Du.  bemeuzelen,  to  dab- 
bk,  dawb  ;  PoL  nuuad^  moMgiUf  to  dawb, 
blot,  soil,  smear.  . 

I'crhaps  vteasly  ttuvn,  together  with 
OHG.  masdsuchty  tniselsucht.  leprosy,  OFr. 
mesel^  a  leper,  are  to  be  referred  to  a  dif- 
ferent source.  Valendan  miuU  it  ap- 
plied to  one  who  has  an  internal  or  con- 
taeious  disorder,  and  especially  to  pigs 
wmch  when  slaughtered  produce  mtasly 
meat.  From  the  Arab,  moscl^  consump- 
tive, pple  past  of  the  verb  saUa  (to  waste 
away    applied  to  as  wcu  as 

—Dory. 

Measure.— Dimension,  -mense.  Lat. 
mtUor^  mensus  sum,  to  measure ;  whence 
i^jtuuitrt^  Fr.  mtmt%  b.  wmuitrts  <fiimM- 
Ha,  a  measuring  between  two  points,  di- 
mension ;  immensus,  unmeasured,  im- 
mense.  See  Mete. 

KM.  Gotb.  mais^  food,  matjan,  to 
take  food,  to  cat  ;  ON.  matay  OHG.  mas, 
food,  dish.  Bohcm.  nuxsoy  Pol.  tni(so, 
flesh,  meat.  The  nasahsed  vowel  of  the 
latter  would  seem  to  bring  in  Lat.  mensa, 
table,  as  an  equivalent  form  ;  Walach. 
tnasciy  table,  food,  entertainment. 

Meohanio.  Gr.  lui^^avic^,  from  /t^x*""^' 
a  contrivsBoei  maduoe. 

KedaL  It  meda^ia,  Fr.  medailU,  in 
later  times  any  ancient  coin,  but  origin- 
ally it  seems  to  signify  a  coin  of  half  a 
certain  value.  Obohis  didtur  medaUay  id 

est  medietas  nummi.  Willelmus  Brito  in 
Due.  en  half  pennynck. — Dief. 

«Supp.  Usavansi  all'  hora  le  medaglie  in 
Firenze,  che  le  due  valevano  un  danaio 

£icciolo. —  Novcllc  Antiche  in  La  Crusca. 
a  buona  fcmmina  che  non  avca  che  due 
'medaglii  (two  mites)  le  quali  ella  ofTerse 
al  tempio. — Ibid.  Sometimes  it  is  used 
•  for  half  a  livre,  and  indicates  a  coin  of 
silver,  or  even  of  gold.  Chi  e,  cbi  va^o 
tanto  d'una  cosa, — che  cosa  che  valesse 
una  Wttdaglia,  comperasse  una  livra. — La 
OuSCa.  Medaglie  bianchc  d'  argento. — 
Ibid.  Viginti  quinque  medaiias  auri. — 
Caip.  With  the  loss  of  the  d  it  became 
Prov.  mealha^  OFr.  maailltf  maHie^  the 
balf  of  a  penny  in  money  or  weight. 
Bret,  inizely  mell.  *  Bonne  est  la  maille 
qui  sauvc  le  denier.' — Cot.  With  so  de- 
cided a  signitication  of  one  half  in  value 
it  is  a  bold  assertion  of  Diet  that  the  word 


MEET 

cannot  be  derived  from  Lat.  medius.  ON. 
MMfl^  to  divide. 

To  Meddle.  — Mell.  Medley.  IL 
mischiare,  mescolarey  Sp.  dial,  mezclar^ 
mesclar^  Yr.mesler^  ntedltr^  meilUr{f^^asiXi, 
des  Docs  de  Nonn.),  to  mcd^,  mii^^ 
mell. 

Hqmut  e^Gu&rt  t^t^crti^WBt^  ^ 

— they  quarrelled. 

The  same  change  of  consonants  is  se^n 
in  Lat.  masatlus,  OFr.  mascle,  madUy 
male,  and  in  Fr.  tpuslier^  E.  medlar-\nz  ; 
Prov.  mesrldda,  Fr.  mel^e,  Mid. Lat.  m^i- 
leia.  medley,  confusion,  quarrel ;  calida 
meileiay  Fr.  dka$ide  mMt^  cotrupled  to  B. 

Medial.  —  Mediate.  —  Mediocre.  — 
Medium.  Lat.  medius^  middle,  medio- 
cris,  middling,  media/or,  media  lis. 

Medical.-  Medicine. — Remedy.  U^t 
medicusy  a  physician,  from  m^d^or,  to  heal, 
cure,  apply  remedies.  Hence  rmtiMmm, 
a  cure  or  remedy.   Gr.  to  coon- 

seLadvise. 

ICeditato.  Lat.  meditari,  to  study, 
design. 

Mediterranean.  Lat.  mediterranems S 
mediusy  in  the  middle,  and  terra^  land. 

lladlttr.  By  Chaucer  written  mkRt' 
tree.  From  Lat.  mespilus  came  OFr. 
mesle  {mespit)^  the  fruit ;  meslier,  the 
tree,  and  from  the  latter,  E.  nwdSfisr.  See 
Meddle. 

Meed.  Gr.  /iiofloc,  Goth.  fnisdOy  Boh. 
msda,  reward,  recompencc$  G.  miethty 
hire. 

Meek.     Goth,  muks,  ON.  mjukr,  Du. 
muycky  soft,  mild  ;  muyck  oefi,  ripe  fruit ;  . 
muycketty  N.  mykja^  to  soften  ;  Bob.  mm^ 

liquid  ;  mokr)',  wet  ;  mokwaii,X.o  be  wet; 
Pol.  moktuji',  fiauinkac,  to  steep,  or  soak  ; 
mitknady  to  soak,  to  soften  ;  miekki,  soft, 
tender.  In  other  forms  the  k  of  the  root 
is  softened  to  a  p)alatal  ch ;  Boh.  mociti, 
PoL  mocsydf  to  steep,  showing  perhaps  the 

vnNt  of  T^Mk.  flMfltfWfK. 

Koil.  Fit,  sttitable»acoofdhig  to  mea- 
sure. 

There's  no  room  at  my  side  Margret 

My  coffin  s  ni  ulu  so  meet. 

— so  exact.    .Swect  William's  Ghost. 

AS.  mete,  on.  titdtiy  g.  uiaass,  Lap.  miuido, 
measure  ;  as.  gtmit,  OH.  m^tmugr.  Lap. 
muddak,  fit,  meet  |  a  gtmitt,  WbAkcWt 
able.   See  Mete. 

To  MM.— TO  Hoot.  OH.  mttt  4 
mtUi,  against,  opposite  ;  vtdt-byr,  a  con- 
trary wmd ;  mata^  Goth,  gatnotjan,  to 
meet ;  ON.  mu^/,  as.  mot,  gemote  a  meet- 
ing, atiemMy.    Htnoe  s,  UMaf-Ail^  a 
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court  hall,  place  of  assembly  ;  (0  moat  a 
question,  to  discuss  it  as  in  an  assembly. 

As  the  ultimate  meaning  of  opposite  is 
face  to  face,  and  to  meet  is  to  come  face 
to  face,  the  origin  may  be  indicated  in 
Lap.  muotOi  countenance,  face,  a  root 
which  win  again  be  found  doing  import- 
•  ant  dut>'  under  Mode.  In  like  manner 
Fin.  nemJ^  nose ;  tutidita,  to  meet 

Xtgfflflt  A  pain  in  the  head,  sup- 
posed to  arise  from  the  Intmg  of  a  worm. 
Emigrantus^  vermis  capitis,  Angl.  the 
mygryne,  or  the  head  worm. — Ortus  in 
Pf.  Pm.  Hence,  as  caprices  were  also 
supposed  to  arise  from  the  bitin-,'  of  a 
maggot,  the  name  of  nugrim  was  also 
given  to  any  capricious  fency. 

The  origin  of  the  word  is  Gr.  >y/iirpavja, 
pain  afTecting  one  half  of  the  head ;  1^- 
viov,  skull. 

Meiny.— Menial.  Fr.«M!iNi&,ameyny, 
family,  household,  company,  or  servants. 
— Cot.  It  masnadOf  a  troop  of  soldiers, 
a  company,  a  fiunily.— Altlen. 

The  word  is  very  variously  written  in 
OFr.  maisgtUty  maign/e,  maisgnie,  tnais- 
nie^  mainie,  nusnity  nunitj  &c.  It  is  de- 
rived by  Diez  from  Lat.  tnansiOy  It.  magi- 
one,  Fr.  maison,  as  if  through  a  form  ma- 
gionata^  Fr.  mcUsonnde^  in  the  sense  of 
Boosefid  or  hoosehold.  And  this  deriva- 
tion would  seem  corroborated  by  forms 
like  Prov.  niaisonUr^  OFr.  masonier, 
masniery  mesnUr^  the  tenant  of  a  hired 
luNtte  ;  mesnagi^  mtmagt^  houiekeephig, 
household. 

On  the  other  hand  Lat.  minus  natus 
(for  minor  natu)  gives  rise  to  OFr.  mains- 
maisn/,  younger  child,  Picdm.  masnd, 
Lang,  miina.  a  boy,  child.  For  the  loss 
€d&n  in  samr  oompaie  Ptg.  mm^mibo, 
fmma^y  diminution,  Sp.  nunospreciar, 
Fr.  m^spHser,  to  depreciate.  From  the 
forms  masnd,  miina,  we  are  led  to 
Gat.  masnnda,  mainada,  Lang.  m4Auuia, 
Prov.  mainaday  family,  properly  assem- 
blage of  children,  then  nousehold  serv- 
ants. '  Oquelo  Mnno  o  bien  souen  de 
so  miinado:'  that  woman  takes  good 
care  of  her  children.  *  Oqucl  home  o  dc 
bravo  miinado:'  that  man  has  pretty 
children. — Beronie.  *  sunt  les  mesnis 
Noe  solun  les  pocples  et  lour  nacions. — 
Hse /amilia  Noe juxta  populos  ct  nationes 
■oas ^leae  atedie  ffenerationa  of  Noah. 
From  the  children  of  a  family  to  the  de- 
pendants and  servants  is  an  easy  step  in 
•Unification.  'Avint  issi  que  Absalon 
epcontrad  hi  muignie  David  : '  aoeidit 
autem  ut  occurreret  Absalom  senns 
David. — Livre  des  Rois.     Tal  senbor. 


tal  maynada  (Rayn.^i  ;  tel  iC^gncur,  td 
mesnie  (Cot.)  :  like  master,  like  man. 

Iffalanebely.  Gr.  ;iiXayxo^'<»»  frotn 
/icXnc,  black,  and  hilc. 

Melassea.  Sp.  melaza,  the  diegs  of 
honey,  also  treacle,  or  the  drainings  of 
sugar ;  miloU,  consenre  made  with  honey, 
molasses,  or  treacle. 

Xeliorato.   Lat.  nulior,  better. 

MUlOW.  ThoiDughly  ripe,  and  hence 
freed  from  all  harshness  or  asperity,  grati- 
fying to  the  senses  of  taste,  sight,  or  hear- 
ing. G.  (Westcrwald)  moll,  soft,  ripe; 
(Fallersleben)  mSlich,  mellow,  on  the 
point  of  rotting. — D.  M.  V.  The  radical 
meaning  is  a  de^ee  of  ripeness  approach- 
ing to  dinolntion.  MtUtm^  or  afanost 
rotten  ripe  — Fl.  in  v.  Mezxo.  Du.  molem^ 
THt'luwen,  to  decay  —  Kil. ;  molaiiuenten, 
tabescentibus  (membris) — Schmellcr.  To 
decay  is  to  fall  away  to  bits.  Bav.  mehu, 
melo,  melh,  meal,  powder  ;  milhi-n,  mil- 
wen,  to  reduce  to  powder  ;  gemilbet  salz, 
powdered  salt;  Ciott.  malwjan,  on. 
mblva,  to  break  small.  With  the  final  b 
or  w  exchanged  for  »r,  G.  maim,  dust, 
powder ;  Du.  iw<7/m,dust  of  wood  or  turf ; 
motmen,  to  moulder  away,  to  decay; 
E.  dial,  maum  (for  malm),  soft,  mellow, 
a  soft,  friable  stone ;  Manx  mkolm,  to 
motthfer,  make  friable ;  nditUimy  mM'- 
mey,  friable,  ready  to  fall  to  pieces,  (of 
fruit)  mellow ;  PLD.  mitll,  anything  re- 
duced to  powder ;  miillig,  powdery  (of 
earth),  mellow.  Dat  land  is  to  miillig, 
too  loose. — DanneiL  Du.  mollig,  soft, 
mellow  in  taste ;  O.  molsck^  Fr.  moUf 
molUy  mdlow,  over-ripe;  w.  matlu^  to 
rot. 

Melody.  Gr.  ^Aw^iu,  from  t^i),  song, 
and  /i<Ao(,  sweet  sound,  music  ;  the  latter 
doubtless  from  honey.  Gad.  mitit^ 
sweet,  musical ;  mil,  honey. 

To  Melt.  Gr.  nt\?u>,  to  melt,  make 
liquid  ;  ON.  meita,  to  digest,  make  rotten ; 
smeUa,  Du.  tmeiiem,  to  mot ;  Du.  iPi#Ar- 
7i'en,  molcn,  AS.  molsniariy  to  rot.  The 
ideas  of  melting  and  rotting  coincide  in 
the  frict  that  object  alls  uisensiUy 
away  from  a  solid  State.  See  Mdlow. 

Member.    Lat.  membrum. 

Membrane.    Lat.  menibroHA^  the  thin 
skin  of  anything,  parchment, 
ysinory.  —  VsBSOif .  —  BansBibsv. 

Lat.  m(»!i>:i\  vwminisse,  to  remember ; 
tnemor  (for  mnemor),  mindful,  remember- 
ing. Gr.  /iMiofuu,  to  think  on,  of  which 
the  perfect  ifkmnifm  is  used  like  mtmini 

in  the  sense  of  I  remember ";  m'fjftwp  (cor- 
responding to  mt'mor)f  mindtuL  From 
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the  same  source  with  tfuns^  mentis^  and 

E.  mittd. 

Menace.     Fr.  menace, 
Lat.  mimtf  miuacia,  threats. 

To  Kaad.  Lat  trntttdart,  to  take 
away  a  fault,  ma$da,  Milanese  ntend^. 
It.  rimendare,  to  mend  or  darn  clothes. 

Mendacious,  l^it.  mendax^  miiulacis, 
false,  lying  ;  mentiory  -iri,  to  lie. 

Mendicant.    Lat.  mendicans. 

Menial.  Belonging  to  the  meiny. 
OFr.  nudmiery  one  of  the  mtm^e^  meiny, 
or  household. — Carp.    .Sec  Mciny. 

Menild  or  Meanelled.  Afenneldy 
speckled,  as  a  horse  or  thrush  ;  meanelsy 
small  black  or  red  spots  in  a  hone  of  a 
lightish  colour,  w.  man,  a  spot  ;  menyn, 
a  small  spot — Jones.  See  Mean,  i., 
Maim. 

-men— Msamalton.  See  Mea- 
sure. 

Xenstrnom.  A  chemical  solvent. 
Lat  memtmusy  of  or  belonging  to  a 
month  ;  from  the  notion  that  chemical 
solvents  could  only  be  duly  prepared  in 
draendenoe  on  the  dnogesof^the  moon. 

Aental.  Lat  mum^  mentis^  the  mind. 
See  To  Mean. 

Mention.  Lat  meniiOf  connected  with 
mens,  the  mind. 

Mephitic.  Lat.  mephitis,  an  ill,  sul- 
phureous smell  emitted  by  putrid  water  or 
the  like. 

Mercenary.  Lat.  mercenariux,  hired, 
retained  for  pay ;  uurus^  pay,  money 
made  by  service. 

Mercer.     Fr.  nurciir^  a  tradesman 

that  retails  all  manner  of  small  ware  ; 
mercer  iff  small  ware. — Cot.  Lat.  tnerces^ 
wares. 

Merchant. — Mercantile.  OFr.  mar- 
chanty  It  mercatanUy  tnercanti^  a  traf- 
ficker ;  meraUartf  to  cheapen  in  the  mar- 
ket, to  buy  and  sell ;  mercato,  maxket ; 
mercare,  Lat.  mercari,  to  bargain,  to  buy. 

Mercy.  Fr.  //i^m,  a  benelil  or  favour, 
pardon,  forgiveness,  thanks  for  a  benefit ; 
It  mtrcede,  mm  t',  reward,  mimificcnce, 
mercy,  pity,  thanks.  Lat.  uurces^  tnerce- 
diSy  earnings,  desert,  reward.  A  similar 

train  of  thought  is  seen  in  Du.  SlASf^ libe- 
raLmunihcent,  mild, gentle. — KiL 

Mere.  i.  Fr.  mart.  Du.  niaer^  mtTy  a 
nool,  fish-pond,  slawiing  water.  See 

Alarsh. 

2.  Lat  merus^  It  mer0^  unmixed,  plain, 
of  itselK   It  may  be  doubted  whether  the 

F.  use  of  the  word  may  not  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  Du.  maar^  but,  only,  no 
more  than.  '^T  is  maar  spoL  it  is  but 
sp  jrt,  or  it  is  a  mere  joke;  hoi  giuegt 


MESS 

T*  v?f  maar  kinderspel^  the  fight  was  but 
child's  play,  or  was  mere  child's  pkiy. 
Daar  is  maar  zoo  viel^  Uiere  is  but  SO 
much,  merely  so  much. 

3.  I>u.  wuifty  <»r.  mmiy  a  boundary  ; 
Fin.  maari,  Lap.  mere,  a  definite  point, 
mark,  bound  ;  tnrrifr-f.  Fin.  fthinratd,  to 
define,  appoint,  determine ;  mtuird/xfiuu}^ 
appomtea  day;  Lidk  m»m,  measure, 
right  measure,  moderation;  $mmSf  the 
mark  at  which  one  aims. 

MsretrieiouA.  Lat«miSriK^ahaifot» 
one  who  prostitutes  her  body  wr  gain  ; 
fnereo,  to  earn. 

Merg'e.  -mene.  -meraion.  Lat. 
jmtrgOy  mersuni,  to  dip  in,  plunge  over 
head.  As  in  Emeige,  imnierse,  Submer- 
sion. 

MeirMinw.   \jtSLmiridimms;  wtifUSts 

{tnedius  dies),  mid-day. 

Merit  Lat.  $Htr€o,  m€rilum,  to  de- 
serve. 

Mamaid.  on.  mar  is  often  used  in 
composition  in  the  sense  of  sea.  Mar- 
menniil^  a  sea-dwarf  ;  mar-Jlatr,  level  as 
the  surfiKe  of  tiie  sea ;  ww-fld,  sea^flea, 

&c.    G.  meer,  w.  mor,  the  sea. 

Merry.  —  Mirth.  Lap.  murre^  de- 
light ;  murreSy  pleasant ;  murritety  to 
take  pleasure  in ;  Gael  miry  to  spwrt, 
play  ;  mire,  mireadh.  playing,  mirth  ;  .Sc. 
nurry-begottcn,  a  bastard,  a  child  b^ot- 
ten  in  sport  or  play. 

Mesentery.  Gr.  ^fTivTiptov ;  firott^, 
middle,  in  the  middle,  and  ivrtpov,  an  in- 
testine. 

Mesh.  The  knot  of  a  net.  Lith. 
mammas,  a  knot,  bunch,  bundle,  bud  of  a 
tree  ;  megstiy  to  knit,  make  knots,  weave 
nets ;  magttiiUy  netting  needle;  G.  muudU^ 
a  noose,  a  mesh  ;  as.  maesce,  a  mesh, 
maXy  net ;  on.  moskviy  Dan.  masJUf  a 
mesh ;  Du.  masekey  a  blot,  stain,  mm. 
It  is  observable  that  Lat.  maciUa  is  also 
used  in  the  same  two  senses. 

Mess.  1.  A  service  for  the  meal  v£ 
one  or  of  severaL  A  men  of  pottage,  a 
dish  of  pottage.  Fr.  w/f,  tn^ts,  a  serv'ce 
of  meat,  a  course  of  dishes  at  table. — Cot 
It  mtssoy  messoy  a  mess  of  meat  a  course 
or  service  of  so  many  dishes  ;  among 
merchants  the  stock  or  principal  put  into 
a  venture.  From  Lat  missusy  sent,  in 
the  sense  of  served  up,  dished,  as  it  was 
sometimes  translated  in  E.  *  Caius  Fa- 
britius  was  found  by  tlie  bamnite  Embas- 
sadors timt  came  onto  him  eating  of  fad- 
dish rosted  in  the  ashes,  which  was  all 
the  dished  he  hsid  to  his  supper.* — Prim- 
audaye  Fr.  Academie,  translated  by  T. 
a  C  (i589)>  V  195*   It  is  n  cnrioos 
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coincidence  that  ohg,  vias  (Goth-  mats, 
Bav.  Maxr),  meat,  food  was  used  in  the 
same  way, '  Do  dcr  Cheizer  an  dem  tische 
saz,  und  man  vor  in  truoc  daz  erste  maa^' 
bcoo^ht  in  before  him  the  first  conne. — 
Schm. 

2,  Properly  mesh,  a  mixture  disagree- 
able to  the  sight  or  taste,  hence  untidy- 
lless,  disorder.  '  Mescolanza,  a  mesh, 
mingling,  mish-mash  of  things  confusedly 
and  without  order  put  together;  mescal  arc, 
mesceie,  mesciare,  to  mtsk^  sdx,  mingle' 
— Fl.    Sec  Mash. 

Message.  —  Mesaeii^r.  From  Lat. 
missuSf  sent,  arose  Prov.,  OFr.  ptus^  a 
messenger,  Mid.Lat  missaticum,  OFr. 
messatge,  a  message.  *  Missaticum  per 
patrias  deportare  non  nobis  videtur— 
idoneus.' — Epist  Leon.  III.  in  Due. 
*  Dicmoncs  nostra  miaatica  dcfercntcs.' 
Willelmus  Brito.  ibid.  The  insertion  of 
the  n  in  messenger  is  analogous  to  that 
in  scavenger  from  scavage,  porringer 
from  porridge,  harbinger  from  harlfraj^e. 

Msasoagd.  A  dwelling-house  with 
tome  land  audjoinhi{f.—B.  OFr.mesuage, 
messuage.  Manoirs,  masures  log^  aux 
champs  que  la  coustume  appeloit  ancien- 
nement  Mesuage. — Consuetudo  Norm,  in 
Due 

From  Lat.  manere,  to  dwell,  were  de- 
rived a  variety  of  forms  signifying  resid- 
ence ;  Fr.  HMMMT,  a  manor ;  Mid.Lat 
mumatrOf  Fr.  masure,  a  poor  house ; 
fHOHsiCy  Fr.  matsoH,  a  house  ;  mansus, 
moMsa,  Prov.  nuu,  OFr.  m^jt,  mase,  a 
small  farm,  house  and  land  sufficient  for 
a  pair  of  oxen.  From  mansus  came  man- 
sualis  {terra  mansualis^  the  land  belong- 
ing to  a  mansus),  mansui^umy  masuo' 
giiim,  and  masagium,  a  dwclling-housc, 
small  farm,  or  the  buildings  upon  it. 
Afasueagium,  masata^  and  other  modifi- 
cations, were  used  in  the  same  sense. 

Metal.  —  Metallurgy,    Gr.  ^iraWov, 

CraXXovpyiw  (tpyuw,  ipydCo|iai,  tO  work, 
hour  at). 

Metamorphose.  Cr. 
fitrdf  implying  change,  and  ftopfi^,  form, 
figure. 

Metaphor.  Cr.  fttrufepA,  a  transfer- 
ring to  one  word  the  sense  of  another ; 
fura^pta,  to  carry  over,  transfer. 

Metaphysics.  Gr.  ^ird  ra  fvouca, 
after  physics.  '  From  this  part  of  Aris- 
totle's k^ic  there  is  an  easy  transition  to 
what  has  been  called  his  metaphyncs; 
a  name  unknown  to  the  author  himself, 
and  given  to  his  most  abstract  philoso- 
phic works  by  his  editors,  from  an  opinion 
that  those  books  ought  to  be  studied  im- 


mediately after  his  physics,  or  treatises 
on  natural  philosophy.' — Gillies. 

To  Mete.  Goth,  mi  tan,  c.  messen^ 
LaL  metirif  Lith.  $naiotif  to  measure ; 
mesiasy  Gr.  r^rpwt  a  meastire. 

Mete.— Mett.  A  boundary  mark,  OFr. 
mcttc.  *  Conimc  la  villc  do  Muande  soit 
situce  pres  des  tins  et  mettes  de  notre 
royaume.' — Cbron.  aj>.  i  389,  in  Carp.  v. 
Danger.  Lat.  meta,  a  boundary  stone, 
especially  that  marking  the  extremity  of 
a  race ;  Serv.  meiya,  a  bound ;  metyiti, 
to  abut  upon  ;  Russ.  meja  (Fr. /),  Bohem* 
fnesy  boundary  ;  w^r/ixt,  boundary  Stone  | 
mezowati,  to  abut  on. 

Meteor.   Gr.  fMrlMpoft  lofty,  on  high  ; 
/turlvpa,  things  seen  or  happening  in  the  « 
r^on  of  the  stars. 

liefliod.   Gr.  ftMsIsc,  a  way,  mode  of 
speech  or  action  ;  fitra,  and  Wic,  a  way. 

Metre,  -metry.  Gr.  n'trpov,  a  measure, 
a  measured  line,  a  verse,  metre  ;  «iV 
fiirpa  Tt&tvatf  tO  pUt  UBtO  verse. 

From  the  same  root  with  Lat  wuti^^ 
to  mete  or  measure. 

MisferopoUs.    Gr.   ^ifrp^iroXic ;  nhn^ 
mother,  and  ToXig-,  city. 

Mettle.  \'i^our,  life,  sprightliness.— • 
B.  A  metaphor  taken  from  the  metai  of 
a  blade,  upon  the  tem))er  of  which  ttie 
power  of  the  weapon  depends. 

To  Mew.  Fr.  miauler^  G.  miauen, 
memeny  It  mtagolnre,  Magy.  midkpiniy  to 
cry  as  a  cat. 

Mew.  I.  A  gull,  or  sea  swallow  ;  Du. 
meeuWf  G.  mowe^  mewe^  Dan.  maage,  ON. 
miifr,  m4rf  N.  maase,  Fr.  MMMr,  mouettt. 

Mew.  2.  It.  mr/ta,  muda,  any  change 
or  shift,  the  moulting  or  change  of 
feathers,  horns,  skin,  coat,  colour,  or 
plar  c  of  any  creature,  as  of  hawks,  deer, 
snakes,  also  a  hawk's  mew. — FL  Fr. 
muer,  to  change,  shift,  to  mue,  to  cast 
the  head,  coat,  or  skin  ;  mjv/,  a  change, 
any  casting  of  the  coat  or  skin,  as  the 
mewing  of  a  hawk  ;  also  a  hawk's  mue, 
and  a  mue  or  coop  wherein  fowl  is  fat- 
tened.—Cot.  The  mew  of  a  hawk  (.Mid. 
Lat  mutatorium,  muta)^  a  place  to  con- 
fine a  hawk  in  widle  moulting,  and  thence 
to  mew,  to  confine,  to  keep  close,  'Domus 
autem  mutic  apta  ct  ampla  sibi  quneratur 
et  de  mutd  uuando  perfcctus  est,  trahatur.' 
— Albertus  Magn.  in  Due.  MHa  musen, 
to  moult,  muzkorp^  a  coop  for  a  hawk 
when  moulting,    bee  Moult. 

In  London  the  royal  stabtes  wereedled 
the  King's  Mews  doubtless  from  having 
been  the  place  where  the  hawks  were 
kept,  and  from  this  accident  the  name  of 
mews  has  been  appropriated  in  London 
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to  any  raage  of  boildiiigt  OGCupied  asl 
■tables. 

Miasma.  Gr.  ftiaofia,  somcthin}^  foul 
and  polluting,  from  ^laiVw,  to  be  foul,  in- 
fect. 

Mica.    A  mineral  found  in  pattering 
scales.   Lau  mico,  to  elitter. 
To  Mkh.  To  mMt  in  a  eorner,  de- 

lilco — Gouldm.  ;  mycAy/i,  or  pry-Ncly 
stelyn  smnlc  thynpris. —  Pr.  Pm.  From 
the  same  origin  v>  ith  smouchf  to  keep  a 
thing  secret,  to  steal  privily.  Swiss  iMrar- 
cfun,  SL  hmaui'ht'ti,  to  do  in  secret,  conceal, 
make  away  with.  Fr.  musst'r^  Rouchi 
viuclur^  to  hide,  to  skulk.  It.  mucdarej 
'ire,  to  slink  away  privily ;  smucciarey 
^  -ire,  Xo  slip  or  slide.  GlisoQS  wnitKinar^ 
mitschar^  to  slip  away. 

MlOiO-*  Gr.  iui^,  small,  minute,  as 
in  Miaocoim  (s^sfiso  the  worid),  Mioo- 
•cope,  ^'c. 

Midden.— Middil.  Midiiin^,  a  dung- 
hin. — ^B.  A  myddyngty  sterquilinium  ; 
nnu/ifvl,  or  d(in^\l,  forica.  - —  Pr.Pm. 
Dan.  mo^dyMge,  tnoddiH^y  Sw.  dial,  mod- 
ding^  mtddingy  N.  mokdunge^  motting^ 
fHtmrng^  a  dunghill,  from  Sw.  jnA^  Don. 
jwi>^,  muck,  and  dynge,  heap. 

Kiddlo.— Mid.  Guth.  midja^  Gr.  ^ 
••r,  Sanser.  asarftya,  Lat  mt^tu,  oaa. 
mini,  mitter^  OK.  midr,  G.  mittel,  middle ; 
ON.  tftictill,  means  ;  midla,  to  divide. 

Midjge.  G.  mucke^  a  small  tly.  Pro- 
bably mmi  mudUfiy  to  horn,  mwriniir,  as 
Fin.  vtytiaincn,  a  midpe,  from  mutina, 
mytindf  murmuring,  whispering.  See 
Gnat.  Pol.  mucha^  dim.  musxka^  Bohem. 
maueha,  a  fly.    Du.  mosie^  meusie,  a  gnat 

Kil.    Lat.  mil  sea,  Fr.  mouche,  a  fly. 

Midri£  The  diaphragm,  or  mem- 
brane dh^ng  the  heart  and  longs  from 
the  lower  bowels.  as.  hrif,  entrails  ; 
uferre  and  nitherrt  Iin/,\  tlie  upper  and 
lower  belly.  Du.  puiUiitlri/t,  diaphrag- 
na,  septum  transversum. — Kil.  PLD. 
rif,  riff,  a  carcase,  skeleton.  OHf..  hrn'e, 
rtve,  belly  ;  /un  reva  sinero  muoUr^  from 
his  mother^s  womb. — Tatian. 

IQaB.  Fr.  tnine,  countenance,  look, 
gesture  ;  Bret,  tmn,  beak  of  a  bird,  snout 
of  a  beast,  point  of  land,  promontory  ;  w. 
ndm^  the  lip  or  mouth,  margin,  brink ; 
inin-vifi,  lip  to  lip,  kissing ;  win-coca,  to 
pop  with  the  lijis.  In  tlie  same  way  AS. 
tub^  the  beak  of  a  bird,  is  used  to  signify 
the  frcoi  and  Lat  rvsimm,  a  beak,  be- 
Comet  Sp.  rosfro,  face. 

XiiE  lU-humour,  displeasure,  but 
usually  in  a  slight  degree.  G.  muffen,  of 
dogs,  to  growl,  to  baric,  tbenoe  to  look 
suny  or  grufl^  to  Biop  and  mow. — ^Kiitt- 


MILK 

ner.  SwaKsmi^wilii  wry  month  $  Svi» 

miipfe'n,  to  wrinkle  the  nose,  to  deride ; 
Castniis  miffa,  to  sniff,  iinufiing  the  air 
through  the  nose  is  a  sign  of  anger  and 
ill-temper.  G.  schnupfen^  sckfiuppen,  to 
be  offended  with  a  thmg^  to  take  it  Oi^  to 
snuff  at  it 
m^X,  See  May. 

Migrate.  Lat.  mtgrart,  to  remove 
from  one  place  to  another  to  dwell  in  it. 

Milch. — Milk.  To  milch  was  used  as 
the  verb,  miiky  the  substantive.  Swmlgi* 

uft\  ^wcVcd  or  milchid  dr\-. — Fl.  A 
milcJi-iOW  is  a  cow  kept  for  miii  iiin^.  A 
like  distinction  is  found  in  the  use  of  utork 
and  zjorche.  '  Alle  goode  iverkys  to 
mircJu.' — St.  Graal,  c.  31, 1.  284.  Con- 
versely, G.  milch,  milk ;  meliem^  to  milch. 

The  primary  sense  of  the  wotd  oecms 
to  be  to  stroke,  thence  the  act  of 
and  the  substance  so  procured.  Or. 
o/««X7M,  to  milk,  to  squeeze  out ;  Lith. 
smttw,  miiistij  to  stroke,  soften  by  strdc- 
ing,  to  milk  a  cow,  gain  a  person  by  blan- 
dishments, tame  down  an  animaL  Ap- 
malzytif  to  soothe,  to  tame  ;  milHkkeu,  a 
milker;  muliama,  a  milch  cow.  I^t 
mulcere,  to  stroke,  to  soothe.  *Audaci 
mulctt  palearia  dextri.' — Ovid.  MtUgtri^ 
to  miQc.   Bohem.  mUko^  milk. 

Mild.  G.  mild,  sod,  gentle ;  OW.  mUdr^ 
lenient,  gracious,  munificent  :  milda.  to 
soollie,  appease  ;  AS.  mild,  merciful, 
kind  ;  waUse^  mUttt,  mercy,  pity ;  Goth. 
unmilds,  without  natural  affection  ;  mild- 
itha^miy  ;  Lith.  myliti,  to  love  ;  mylus^ 
friendly,  mild,  gentle  ;  meile,  love  ;  wuil" 
Hi,  to  be  indteed  to^  to  have  appetite  for ; 
meilinti,  to  caress  ;  susimilsti,  to  have 

{>ity  on  ;  Bohem.  milowatL  to  love  ;  mi- 
est,  love,  grace,  fiivoor,  ountucy ;  PoL 
mily^  lovely,  amiable ;  milosifrdsu,  coas- 
passion,  mercy,  pity.  Serv.  au(|>!r^ddi- 
cise,  darling. 

Perhaps  the  fundamental  image  may 
be  the  sweetness  of  honey.  Gao.  Msttr, 
swcctj  millse,  sweetness. 

MllSnr.  G.  meklthau,  ohg.  mitUmt, 
mildew,  rust  on  corn.  AS.  mel(-d<;iu>.  It. 
mclume,  vu-lit^inc,  Mod.Gr.  a'tpofiiXi, 
honcydew.  Goth,  mililh.  honey.  It  is 
probably  owing  to  thewhttidi  appearance 
of  sonic  kinds  of  mildew,  as  if  meal  had 
l)een  scattmd  f)\er  the  leaf,  that  the 
name  of  so  ditTcrcnl  a  phenomenon  a> 
honcydew  has  been  transferred  to  it. 

Mile.  Fr.  viiilc,  Lat.  millia  pastmtm^ 
a  thousand  paces  or  double  steps. 

MlUtant.— MlUtarjr.  \jkX.miUs,-iUs, 
a  soldier. 
Milk.  SeeMUch. 
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KUl-.    Ut  mine,  a  thowaad;  in 

AfilUnHium,z,%'^c^  of  a  thousand  years  ; 
MUJdptdSf  an  insect  with  a  thousand  feet, 

MSXL  AS.  myhn,  w.  rmlyn,  Du.  moUn, 
Bohem.  mlyn,  g.  mii/tle,  Gr.  /luXi;,  Lat. 
mola,  moUttdinum^  Lith.  malunas,  a  mill 
Uth.  Mo/tf;  Lat  jiwJSf»v,a  «M*i^»  Goth. 

fn.iljn,  Russ.  molofy,  Roh.  mlitt\\v.  malu, 
to  grind ;  what  is  ground,  a  grind- 
ing. 

Milliner.   Supposed  to  he  or^nally 

a  dealer  in  Milan  wares,  but  no  positive 
cvidei^  has  been  produced  in  favour  of 
the  deiivattoB. 

Kilt.  The  spleen,  also  the  soft  roe  hi 
fishes.  It.  mihay  ON.  milti,  the  spleen. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  name 
is  derived  from  wUtk,  and  is  given  for  n 
similar  reason  in  both  applications.  The 
same  chanj^e  of  the  final  it  to  /  is  seen  in 
ON.  mjaltir,  N.  mjeltty  a  milking  ;  and  a 
name  slightly  altered  from  iSbSa  which 
signifies  milk  is  given  in  many  lan^^uagcs 
to  the  soft  roe  of  hshes,  and  to  other  parts 
of  Uie  bodiv  frame  of  a  soft,  nonfifacons 
texture.  PoL  mUko,  milk  ;  f/tdcM^  milt 
of  fish,  spinal  marrow ;  melcskOy  sweet- 
bread, pancreas  of  calf :  Bret  Uaz^  milk, 
/nvit,  milt  DiL  MWSfilvr,  mUity  Fr.  UdU^ 
Lat.  !,x:fi  <;,  arc  used  in  the  same  sense, 
wliile  m  G.  and  Sw.  the  name  is  simply 
fish-milk. 

Mimic.  Lat  mimits,  Gr.  ffyot,  a  far- 
cical entertainment,  or  the  actor  in  it, 
hence  an  imitator  ;  /u/iw,  an  ape.  It  is 
not  onlikely  that  the  mimes  were  origin- 
ally identical  with  our  mmmmers,  maskers 
who  go  about  performing  a  rude  enter- 
tainment, and  take  their  name  from  the 
representation  of  a  bugbear  by  masking;  ; 
the  &ce.  Basque  vr  ima,  to  mask  one- 
self in  a  hideous  manner  ;  Pol.  mamid^ 
Boh.  mamitiy  to  dazzle,  delude,  beguile  ; 
Fris.  wummeschein^  deceitful  appearance. 
Epkema.  NFris.  moam^  a  nmsk.— D. 
M.   See  Mununer. 

-ibIs*.  Wmfaeiitb— Jftfmtnenti.  Lat 
mmneOy  to  stand  out  beyond  the  rest ; 
prominto,  to  project,  stand  out.  Unsatis- 
factorily explained  from  maneo,  to  remain. 
The  root  seems  preserved  in  Bret  mtn, 
snout,  nose,  beak,  mouth,  point  of  land, 
promontory  ;  w.  »»£«,  Up  or  mouth,  mar- 
gin, edge ;  minioe^^  shaip-pointed,  ed^ed. 

To  Kinoe.  Fr.  mtmar^  to  cut  mto 
small  pieces  ;  mince^  thin,  slender,  small ; 
It.  minuzzare^  Fi.  ffunuistr,  to  crumble, 
bieak  or  cut  nnall ;  It  mtnuMMome^  mi' 
nussolit  minutelliy  shreds,  mincings  ; 
wumUif  pottage  made  of  herbs  minced  1 
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very  small.    From  Lat  minutus,  small, 

althou^'h  Diez  would  derive  Fr.  mince 
from  OHG.^  minnistOf  o.  mindesiOy  least 
But  a  derivation  from  the  superlative 
seems  very  improbable.  It  seems  more 
likely  that  mince  is  from  the  verb  mincer^ 
and  that  that  is  the  equivalent  of  iL  mM- 
HMtMore, 

Gael,  ffthi,  soft,  tender,  smooth,  small 
pulverized  ;  mlm'c/i,  make  small,  pulver- 
ize ;  w.  tndnt  small,  slender,  fine. 

Xlad.  Lat  mens,  mmhs,  the  faculty 
of  memory  and  thought  ;  ttir-ntiriisst',  OS. 
mimtaz,  to  remember  ;  fninna^  to  put  in 
mind;  aM«ripw»,totliink ;  mtUmm^laX^ 
mmun,  to  put  in  mind ;  Gr.  pivl^|l^, 
memory  ;  Gael.  meinn,m\nf\,  disposition. 

SCine. — Mineral.  Gael,  nuinn,  w. 
MWM,  mwyHy  ore,  a  nune,  vehi  of  metal, 
maen,  a  stone  ;  It.  mina,  Fr.  mine,  mi- 
niire,  a  mine;  It.  niinare,  Fr.  miner^ 
to  dig  under-ground  ;  liret.  mengUuz^ 
quarry,  mine.  Mineral,  what  is  brought 
out  of  mines,  or  obtained  by  mining. 

To  Mingle,  c.  mengen,  Du.  mtHgtm^ 
meugeleHy  Gr.  fujvvuVf  to  mix. 

XiiilalnMb  MidLat.  miiUafv,  to 
write  with  mimitm  or  red  kad ;  asMias- 
turn,  a  painting,  such  as  those  Used  tO 
ornament  manuscripts. 

Minion.  Fr.  migmm^  a  darling,  a  fit- 
vourite,  dainty,  el^ant  pleasii^ ;  dnm 
mignon,  a  tame  deer  ;  mtgnot,  a  wanton, 
favourite,  darhng.  From  ohg.  mituti, 
mtmUOf  love ;  mimmm,  Du.  mitmettt  to, 
love}  mimuH'drttMcky  a  love  potion; 
minnaer,  a  lover  ;  Bret,  miff  on,  friend  ; 
minonach^  friendship  ;  mifioniach^  love. 

The  a  minnen  very  early  took  a  bad 
sense,  insomuch  that  a  printer  at  Augs- 
burg in  the  year  1512,  printing  a  work  of 
Father  Amandi,  explains  that  on  account 
of  the  unseemly  senses  in  which  the  word 
mynn  had  come  to  be  used,  he  had 
throughout  substituted  for  it  the  word 
/M<--5chmid.  Schwib.  Wtb. 

The  origin  may  perhaps  be  found  in 
on.  mtHMOst.  Sw.  munna,  mi  una,  Nassau 
MMiM&M.tOKiss  (Rietz),from  on.  munnr^ 
the  motttli,  as  Lat  MorAfM^  from  «r. 

To  Iflnlah  Fr.  menuiser,  to  make 
small  ;  menu,  Gael,  nteanbh,  Lat.  minu- 
tus,  small ;  AS.  minsian,  to  grow  small ; 
Sw.  mimsmit  to  lessen,  abate,  make  small ; 
Lat.  minor,  Goth,  viitiuizo,  less  ;  w.  mAn^ 
main,  small,  fine,  thin  ;  Gael,  mix,  soft, 
smooth,  gentle,  pulverized,  small. 

IDnlster.  O^e  who  serves,  one  in  in* 

ferior  place,  from  minus,  less,  as  opposed 
to  majgisUr^  the  person  in  superior  places 
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from  mi^f  more.  —  R.  Martineau  in 
Athenaeum,  No.  141 7. 

Minnow.  Provincially  nten^y,  men- 
wuSf  menttam^  a  small  kind  of  libh.  The 
lorm  minnow  is  identical  with  Gael 
meanbJi,  little,  small.  Afcdttbh-bhith, 
animalcule ;  miniasg,  small  lish,  minnow. 
Mmmtm  or  mennys  is  Ff.  mmuise^  fry  of 
fish,  small  fish  of  divers  sorts. — Cot. 
Menusa^  a  menys. — Nominale  in  \\\\. 
Mennam  is  from  Fr.  miniuu^  least,  ap- 
plied to  the  smallest  in  several  lands,  as 
a  minim  in  music,  a  wttitim  or  dfop  in 
medicine. 

Xfaior.  Lat.  mkwr^  leas. 

Minster.  Lat.  monasterium,  AS.  myn- 
stre,  OFr.  monsiirr,  a  monaster}*,  then 
the  church  attached  to  it,  large  cathedral 
church. 

Minstrel.  Lat.  viinisterium^  Fr.  min- 
istirty  mestitr^  occupation,  art  OFr. 
ntMisttti^  a  workman.  *  Yram  cmreiad 

al  rei  Salomon  un  victu'strfl mcrvcillus  ki 
bicn  sout  uvrer  de  or  cl  de  argent — c  de 
quanque  mtstiers  en  fud.' —  Livre  des 
luni.  Confined  in  process  of  time  to 
those  who  ministered  to  the  amusement 
of  the  rich  by  music  or  jesting,  just  as  in 
modem  times  the  name  of  mi  is  special- 
ly applied  to  music,  sculpture,  painting, 
occupations  adapted  to  gratify  the  fancy, 
not  ue  serious  necessities  of  life. 

LI  evens  nuwda  fas  mtmnirttsy 

Et  si  a  fet  crier  entr'els. 

Qui  la  meillor  trufe  (jest)  s.iuruit 

Hire  nc  fore,  qii'il  auroit 

Sa  robe  d  cscarl.ite  neuvc. — Roquef, 

Faire  mesiitr^  to  divert,  amuse. 

With  ladies,  knights,  and  sqaien, 

And  a  great  hosr  -  f  fr/r:<fers. 
With  instmmcuUi  aiid  !>uunes  diverss. 

Chancel's  Onam. 

SBnt.  The  place  where  money  is 
struck  ;  Du.  munti\  n.  miiftcr,  Ijxl. 
mon^/a,  money,  the  stamp  with  which,  or 
the  place  where,  it  was  stmck.  Do.  iwiinf- 
Un,  to  mint,  or  strike  money. 

Minute.  —  Xinutiia.  Lat  minutus, 
little,  small,  from  mimuct  minutttm,  to 
make  less.  A  minute  is  a  smaU  division 
of  an  hour,  and  a  second  (minuta  secunda) 
is  a  sixtieth  of  a  minute,  as  that  of  an 
hour,  or  a  second  sixtieth  of  an  hour. 

Minutes.  The  rough  draft  of  a  pro- 
ceeding written  down  at  once  in  minute 
or  amill  handwriting,  to  be  aftemards 
engrossed  or  copied  out  &ir  ill  laige 
writing.    See  Engross. 

Mi  TIT.   A  proud  girl— B. 

TilraotHL— Admfro.  Lat  miVvr,  oris, 
to  wonder* 


Mlrt.  ON.  marsh,  boggy-  ground ; 
Du.  maddeTf  tnoeyer,  moer^  mire,  mud  ; 
mnrr,  ho^,  peat  :  tnoeren,  to  troubl^  malr^ 
thick  and  muddy.    See  Moor. 

•  Mirit— Murky.  ON.  myrhr^  darir- 
'  ncss  ;  myrkrt,  to  darken,  grow  dark  ;  Boh. 
m/vi^,  darkness,  twilight  ;  mn/t^/^,  a  httie 
cloud :  mracny,  cloudy ;  Lap.  tmnnk^^ 
mist,  fog.  lUyr.  merik,  dark  ;  pnerliaufi, 
to  grow  dark.  Lith.  merkti,  to  wink  ; 
uimerkti,  to  shut  the  eyes.  To  wink  at  a 
thing  is  to  shut  the  eyes  to  it,  to  make  it 
dark.  Boh.  mrkati,  to  wink ;  and,  im- 
personally, it  becomes  dark ;  mrkdu,  it 
becomes  dark,  vesperasdt,  noctescit  A 
like  ndation  may  be  obser>'ed  between 
Walach.  murgu^  gr^^y  ;  murgescty  it  be- 
comes dark,  advesperascit,  and  PoL 
ir.rui^ai^  to  nHnk. 

Mirror.  Fr.  mirotr,  from  mirer^  tO 
contemplate,  admire,  Lat.  mirari. 

Mirth.   See  Merry. 

Mis,  \  particle  in  composition  im- 
plying separation,  divergence,  error. 
Goth.  missaleikSf  sundry,  various ;  mis- 
sadidinsy  misdeeds,  sins ;  wmtsataujmtdM^ 
a  misdoer.  on.  mis,  d  viis,  amiss,  other- 
wise than  as  it  ought  to  be,  unequally  ; 
gfra  mis,  hoggya  mis^  tmMorinm/  aaCf^ 
raitinn,  &c.,  miahdr^  misdittfir,  unequally 
high  or  deep  i  Mis/tXiT'a*  to  unequally. 
Tlussi  vetr  mis/eggs/^  this  wimer  is  un- 
steady in  temperature.  Misseel^  ludiy 
and  unlucky  by  fits  ;  misgA,  to  make  an 
oversight ;  misgaungr^  a  wrong  road ; 
missa,  to  lose ;  N.  i  mysteUy  amiss  wnmg ; 
inisfara,  to  go  astray.  See  Miss.  W. 
meihUy  to  fail,  to  miss  ;  metkenw,  a  mis< 
noroer. 

It  is  remarkable  that  mes  or  mis,  from 
minus,  less,  is  used  in  compo«^ition  in  the 
Romance  languages  exactly  in  the  same 
way  as  mis  in  the  Gothic.  Sp^  iwwwrisjw, 
Fr.  meschef,  mischief ;  Sp.  menosprenar, 
Fr.  mesprisett  m^priser^  to  put  slight 
value  on, to  misprise,  to  make  light  of; 
i/uaprauin;  to  mistake  ;  mesmUiattet^ 
uneoual  alliance  ;  It.  mis/are,  to  misdo  ; 
misieale,  disloyal,  &c.  But  probably  the 
use  of  the  particle  in  the  Romance  diadccts 
may  really  have  been  derived  from  the 
influence  of  the  Gothic  mis.  The  Gad. 
uses  m/  in  the  same  wav ;  as  from  mA^ 
prosperity  (a8.  ta£g^  bkssed),  mdUk^ 
misfortune. 

Ulsawtliropei— Mia-.  Or.  ^itvQp^- 
irov  \  maim,  I  hate,  and  Mpmn^y  a  man. 

MiscellaneoUflL  Lat.  misceo,  to  mingle. 

Mischiel  Sp.  menoscado^  Ptg.  menos' 
€ako,  CaL  mtnysce^^  Pror.  mescap^  detri- 
meaty  km ;  Fr.  mttddtft  awnlf^nisfor- 
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tune,  from  caboy  cJuf^  head,  end,  and 
minus^  less  ;  what  turns  out  ill. 

Miscreant.  Fr.  mescr^ant,  misbeliev- 
ing i  nuscroire  (minus  credere),  to  believe 
amiis. 

-miati,  —  Bonise.  —  PromiM.  Lat. 

ntittere,  ntissum,  to  send,  becomes  Fr. 
tfuttn^  to  puL  lay,  set,  whence  detnettre^ 
to  put  out  elv  let  go,  lay  down ;  demisy 
^^'^  ^^<^l  given  over,  and  thence  E.  demise^ 
the  laying  down  of  the  crown  on  the  death 
of  the  king  ;  a  demise  of  lands,  a  making 
over  to  another  person.  So  from  prO' 
mettre^ promt's,  is  ^.promise. 

Xiaer.  —  Miaerabla.  —  Misery.  Lat. 
jMftwr,  wretched,  in  sad  plight,  pitiful, 
miserably  covetous. 

Misletoe.  ON.  mistdteinn,  k^.  mistcl- 
tan^  misUltd^  Du.  G.  mistel.  The  latter 
part  of  onr  word  is  ON.  JkMM,  a  prong  or 
tine  of  metal,  N.  tdn^  a  small  Stick,  shoot 
of  a  tree.    See  Toe. 

Xianomer.  A  misnaming.  Fr.  ivmpi- 
nwr,  to  namOi 

Misprision.  Fr.  tnespriwn,  error, 
offence,  a  thing  done  or  taken  amiss, 
from  mutirtHdrty  to  mistake,  transgress, 
oflend. — Cot. 

Miss.  A  contraction  from  mistress^ 
or  mistriSy  as  it  was  formerly  written,  not 
however  by  curtailing  the  word  of  its  last 
syllabic,  but  more  likely  by  a  contracted 
way  of  writing  M'*  or  Mis.  for  Mistriss. 

Jan.  2.  Mr  Cornelius  Bee  bookseller  in  Little 
Rritain  died  Novr.  xi.  His  two  eldest  daqghtcrs 
M>*  Norwood  and  M<*  Fletcher,  widows,  execa« 
trixes.— Obituary  of  R.  Smith.  1674.  Cam.  Soc 

To  Mis.  pa.vis  on  her  excellent  d.indng. 

Dear  Mis.  delight  of  all  the  nobler  sort, 

Plkleof  the  stag*;  and  d.irling  of  the  court. 
Flecknoe.    A.u.  1669,  in  N.  and  Q.  1851. 

So  Lang.  Mas.  for  Mademoiselle. 

To  Mxaa.  To  deviate  or  err  from.— B. 
ON.  MRKftf,  to  lose ;  Du.  mkkdm,  to  fiul,  to 
miss.    Dan.  fnisfe,  to  miss,  to  lose. 

The  original  meaning  may  perhaps  be 
preserved  in  Dan,  misse,  to  wink  or  blink ; 
missende  binen,  blinking  eyes ;  at  misse 
med  oinetiy  to  blink.  Then  (by  a  train  of 
thought  similar  to  that  which  leads  us  to 
Stpeak  of  tUnking  a  qnuHm^  for  slipping 
on  one  side,  failing  to  meet  it  directly)  io 
misSy  to  fail  to  hit,  to  go  astray.  Blench 
(from  bliHk)^  a  start,  a  deviation. — Nares. 
Compare  Dan.  gUppe^  to  wink,  to  sib,  to 
miss,  to  fail.  Myssytty  as  eyen  ibr  aym- 
Bess,  caligo. — Pr.  Pm. 

If iasal  I  Mid.Lat.  misseUe^  a  book 
containing  the  service  of  the  (Lat.  mittdi 
mass;  I 


-misa.  -mit. — Mission.  I^t.  ///«//<;, 
missumy  to  send,  cast,  throw,  whence 
Commit y  Emit,  Remit y  Remiss,  &c. 

Miat—Misle.— Mizzle,  on.  mistty  g. 
mist,  DiL  miett,  thickness  of  the  air, 
mist ;  misten^  musitm,  mieseimy  nebiilam 
exhalire,  rorare  tenucm  pluviam  ;  mirs,-- 
lingCy  nebula.  — KiL  AS.  misUatiy  mis- 
triauy  to  grow  dim.  His  eagan  ne  mif- 
trcdoHy  his  eyes  were  not  dimmed. — 
Deut.  34.  7.  The  fundamental  idea 
is  probably  the  effect  of  the  mist  in 
obsciuring  the  view,  euqwessed  by  the 
figure  of  muddling  water,  and  the  word 
appears  closely  related  to  £.  muMsy,  in<> 
distinct  in  outline,  confused  widi  drink. 
Pl.D.  musseln  (sudeln),  to  WOik  in  wet 
and  dirt ;  bemusseln,  to  bedaub  (Schiitze) ; 
musseln  {muuschen — Sch&tze),  to  drizzle, 
mizzle  ;  musslig  wddtTy  drialy  weather, 
Danneil.  When  the  seaman  speaks  of 
dirty  weather  he  is  not  thinking  of  the 
dirt  under  foot,  but  of  the  thickness  of 
the  air  and  dirtiness  of  the  view.  So 
from  ON.  mdry  clay,  peat,  mda,  to  dawb 
with  mud  ;  nu  mdar  i  Jjallity  the  hills 
are  obscuted  by  mist  or  snow.  PLD. 
smudden,  smuddeln,  smulleHy  smuddeniy 
properly  to  dabble  in  the  wet,  to  dawb, 
smear,  dirty ;  dat  weder  smuUet^  idt 
stnuddert,  it  drizzles,  it  is  moist,  dirty 
weather  ;  smudderregny  smuttregn,  c. 
schmutsnregen  i^chmutZy  dirt)  mizzling 
rain.  Gael  smody  dirt,  liltb,  dust,  driz- 
zlin;^  rain,  nioi^;  liaziness. 

Fin.  mutUy  Esth.  mutta,  mud,  soil,  Fin. 
mustiu  Esth.  musty  black,  seem  to  be 
reiatea  forms.  '  Der  wolkien  donst  und 
sell''.' ly-t'  nti-il^  Opitz. 

Mistress.  Fr.  maistressiy  maitrtste^ 
fem.  of  maitrey  master. 

*  Mite.  A  minute  pottion  of  a  thing, 
anything  very  small. 

The  ants  thrust  in  their  stinss  and  instil  into 
them  a  null  miit  of  their  itiiiguig  Uqoor.— Ray. 

Craven  smitey  a  small  quantity.  Sw. 
dial,  smity  Gael,  smiof,  a  particle.  It  is 
probable  that  mite  is  a  modification  of 
motey  expressing  diminution  by  the  thin- 
ning of  the  vowel.  An  intermediate  form 
is  seen  in  Cleyeland  moity  a  small  p.irticle. 

*  The  meat  was  eaten  up,  every  moit.'  '  There 
was  nowther  head  nor  hair  on't,  mi>if  or  doif,' 
cver>'  fragment  had  disappeared. — Whitby  Gl. 

It  is  most  probable  that  mite  in  the 
sense  of  the  smallest  posnble  coin  is 

merely  a  special  application  of  the  ^^cn- 
eral  sense  of  something  very  small,  in  the 
same  way  that  d^fit  was  also  used  for  a 
small  coin.  Du.  wi^tt,  miautta,  minutum, 
oboli  vilissimi  genus,  volgo-  mita.-- KiL 
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Fr.  mt/ey  the  smallest  of  coins. — Cot.  The 
derivation  from  minute  is  unlikely,  al- 
though Wicliff  speaks  of  the  poor  widow 
casting  in  'two  mymtiSf  that  is,  a  fiu> 
thing.' 

Another  application  is  to  the  mites  in 
cheese  or  the  like,  the  smallest  of  insects, 
hardly  individually  distmguishable.  OHG. 
w/xra,  Du.  mijte,  mijdte^  Sp.  tnita^  Fr. 
mite^  nuton^  acarus.    See  Mote. 

MIttgnifet.  Lat  mitigare^  firom  mitiSy 
meek,  gentle»  mild. 

Mitre.  Gr.  ^trpa,  a  girdle,  a  fillet 
round  the  head,  chaplet,  the  turban  of 
the  Asiatics. 

•  Mitten.  Fr.  mitaine^  miton,  a  winter 
glove  ;  Gael  mutant  a  muff,  thick  glove, 
cover  for  a  gun  ;  mhtagy  muiagy  a  mitten 
or  worsted  glove.  The  name  seems  to 
have  come  from  Lap.  mudda^  N.  muddy 
moddf  Sw.  lapmuddy  a  cloak  of  reindeer 
iUn ;  FiiL  muiL,  a  garment  of  reindeer 
skin,  a  hairy  shoe  or  glove  ;  Sw.  mudd,  a 
furred  ^love.  It  may  be  however  that 
tiie  notion  of  a  furred  glove  is  expressed 
by  the  tj-pc  of  catskin.  Fr.  miton,  a  cat ; 
mitoujUy  furred  hke  a  cat  or  with  cat- 
skins  ;  wrapped  about  with  ftm  or  cat- 
fiurrad  garments. — Cot.  Bav.  mudely 
mau/s,  muiM,  the  cat,  then  caukin,  fur  in 
general. 

To  Mix.  a  mMkiMf  Bohem.  muyti, 
Lat  tmsctref  Gr.  fiirtynv,  inyvvuv,  to  mix  ; 
PoL  m$MUi^,  to  agitate,  stir,  mix,  con- 
fine ;  Lith.  nudsMytiy  to  mix,  to  stir,  to 
work  dough,  knead,  to  make  a  disturb- 
ance ;  maiszyUSy  to  be  confused,  to  mix 
oneself  in  a  matter  ;  tnaissiasy  confusion, 
uproar ;  Gael  masg^  infuse^  steep,  com- 
pound, mix  ;  measg,  mix,  mingle  ;  w. 
PtyfgUt  to  mix ;  mvsgiy  confusion,  tumult. 

lUsnL  A  <!hmg-heap ;  AS.  m§0Xy 
dung,  filth  ;  Du.  mest,  mis/,  meschy  dung, 
htter,  manure  ;  Goth.  maihstuSy  G.  mist^ 
dung  ;  OHG.  mistunneay  mistinay  E.  dial. 
misMim^  a  dung-lieap^  Let  mtyu,  mi's/, 
to  sweep,  to  cleanse,  and  specially  (uus- 
tnisUn)  to  carry  out  dung,  mislsy  sweep- 
ings ;  Lith.  mHUy  mOsMtiy  to  carry  dunff ; 
mezinySy  mfszlynas,  a  dung-heap.  Boh. 
nutu^  mtstif  smrs/t,  to  sweep  ;  ////•//<?,  a 
besom ;  tmeHy  rubbish,  sweepings,  sme- 
tiskoy  a  laystall,  dunghill.  I  n  lilo;  manner 
E.  shard,  Swiss  schore/e,  dung,  from  schar- 
refty  schoretiy  to  scrape,  to  sweep  out  dung  ; 
w.  ysgmrUi^  oflbcooring,  dung,  from  Bret. 
skarzay  to  swecp^  to  deanscb  And  see 
Muck. 

Mi— n.  Fr.  mitaiMty  6>e foresaSof  a 
ship— Cot  ;  It  mezsanay  a  latteen,  a  tri- 
angular sail  with  a  long  sloping  yard  un- 


equally  divided,  so  that  a  small  part  at 
the  lower  end  is  before  the  mast.  The 
poop  or  mizzen  sail  in  a  ship  was  formerly 
a  safl  of  this  description,  but  afterwards 
the  part  of  the  sail  before  the  mast  was 
cut  off  for  convenience  of  management, 
and  it  was  converted  into  a  fore  and  aft 
sail.— Roding,  Marine  Diet  The  Uni- 
fication of  mezzana  is  mean,  what  lies 
between  both  ;  perhaps  as  lying  along 
the  middle  of  the  ^ip,  in  opposimm  to  a 
square  sail,  which  lies  across  it. 

To  Miazle.   See  Mist 

Vo  Moaa.  as.  nuum,  OE.  to  mean^ 
metUy  Swab,  maunen^  to  qieak  with  the 
mouth  nearly  shut ;  maumrtm, to  ipcak  ia 
a  whining  tone. 

Mtel*  Fr.  M«IX#,  a  little  cartlien  for- 
tress, or  strong  house  built  on  a  hill  ; 
mo/Uf  a  clod,  lump  of  earth  ;  also  a  little 
hill,  a  fit  seat  for  a  fori  or  strong  house, 
also  such  a  fort^-»-Cot.  AfoU,  a  dyke, 
embankment,  causey.  —  Roqucf.  '  Le 
Mol/t:  de  mon  manoir  de  Caieux  et  les 
fosici  cmour.'— Chart  AJ>.  I399»  in 
Carp.  *  Sans  raparclier  m/?//f  ne  fos- 
sez.'— Chart  A.D.  1292,  ibid.  It  mala, 
a  moat  about  a  house. — FL  As  in 
dt/cA  and  diJte  the  same  name  is  given 
to  a  bank  of  earth  and  the  hollow 
out  of  which  it  is  dug,  so  it  seems  that 
moat  signified  first  the  mound  of  earth 
on  which  a  fort  was  raised,  and  then  the 
surrounding  ditch  from  whence  the  earth 
had  been  taken.  MidLat  mo/a,  a  hill 
or  mound  on  which  a  fort  was  built,  or 
the  fort  itself.  '  Afo/<tm  altissimam  sive 
dunjoncm  eminentem  in  munitionis  sig- 
num  firmavit,  et  in  aggercm  coacervavit/ 
— Lambertus  Ardensis  in  Due.  *  Mos 
est  ditioribus  quibusque  hujus  regionis — 
eo  quod  raaxime  ininucitiis  Tacare  soleant 
exercendis— terra?  aggcrem  quants  prac- 
valent  celsitudinis  congerere,eique  fossam 
quam  lat^  patentem  —  circumibdere.  et 
supremam  aggeris  crepidinem,  vaUo  ex 
lignis  tabulatis— vice  muri  circummunire, 
turribusoue — per  gvrum  depositis — do- 
mum,  vtt  mat  onmia  detpidat  arcem  in 
medio  zedincare.'— Due. 

Mob.  Contracted  iirom  modiU  vu{gus, 
the  giddy  multitude. 

rail  tvooi  Hiar  sotrvkb s  Wmna  10  umui  idb 

O  London,  London,  whoe's  thy  loyalty  ? 

lyUifBf  iaNank 

Dry  den  sometimes  uses  mobile,  and  men* 

tions  the  contracted  mob  as  a  novelty. 

Yet  to  gratify  the  barbarous  part  of  my  audi- 
ence I  eave  them  a  short  rabble  scene.  becaui« 
the  tnA  (as  th^  call  them)  aie  rrprrswued  Igf 
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Plutarch  and  Polybius  with  the  same  ciwracter 
of  baseness  and  cowardice  as  are  here  described. 
— Pnf.  to  Ctoomaiw,  1690. 

Mob-cap.  Mobj  a  woman's  nightcap. 
— R.    To  mabf  makf  mM$^  muSbU^  to 

muffle  up. 

The  moon  doth  moHU  up  herself. 

Soflajr  io  Nmt. 

Their  heads  and  faces  aze  mabbed  in  fine  linen 
that  no  more  b  teen  of  then  than  their  <7es.— 
SandjnT  Thnds,  ibid. 

ODu.  moppcn^  to  wrap  up.  *  Om  te  eaan 
bemoft  om 't  hooft,'  to  go  muffled  tip  about 
the  head. — Weiland.  To  mop^  to  muffle 
up. — HaL  Du.  mop-muts,  a  muffling 
cap  ;  PUD.  mopp,  a  wonumfi  cap. 

To  mobU^  mobbUy  is  probably  a  mere 
variation  of  ww^if,  formed  from  Du.  mop- 
P^rty  to  mutter,  as  muffle  from  the  analo- 
gous G.  muffen^  muffeln^to  mutter,  to  speak 
i  ndistinctly.  GmL  moibltadk^  mtimuiog. 
But  see  Mop. 

To  Kodk.  Fr.  s*  wioquer,  to  deride. 
The  radical  image  is  the  muttering  sounds 
made  by  a  person  out  of  temper,  repre- 
sented by  the  syllable  mok  or  muk,  which 
thus  becomes  a  root  in  the  formation  of 
words  signifying  displeasure  and  the  ges- 
tures which  express  it,  making  mouths, 
deridinr,  moclcmg'.  o.  wnti^ken,  to  make 
atomd  as  if  one  was  bcginnin;^'  to  spc.ik 
but  breaks  ofif  again  immediately,  the 
lowest  articulate  sound,  which  sound  is 
called  nmck  or  mucks.  Hence  vtuckcn^ 
to  make  mouths  atone,  look  surly  or  gruff, 
show  one's  ill-will  by  a  surly  silence, 
pouting  out  one's  hps,  &c. — K&ttn.  PLD. 
vt.ikkcn,  to  make  faces,  look  sour — 
Schiitze ;  Milan,  mouoid^  to  mutter, 
grumble ;  mmmI,  to  make  fiices ;  Du. 
nwcken^  buccam  duccre  sive  mofOte^ 
Kil.  .Sp.  mucca,  a  grimace  ;  It.  mocca^  a 
mocking  or  apish  mouth. — Fl.  Esthon. 
moky  lips,  snoat,  mouth.  Making  mouths 
is  the  first  expression  of  displeasure  and 
defiance  to  which  the  child  has  resort. 
Gr.  ^wffoc,  mockery  ;  ^iCw,  to  mock. 

Mode.  Lat .  modus,  Fr.  mode,  manner, 
fashion,  way,  means.  The  ultimate  ex- 
planation may  perhaps  be  found  in  the 
Finnish  dialects.  Lap.  muoto,  face,  coun- 
tenance, likeness,  image  ;  Fin.  muoto, 
appearance,  form,  mode,  or  manner ; 
numetta  muodolia^  in  many  modes:;  m#- 
nen-muotainen,  multiform  ;  Magy.  MiA/, 
method,  manner.  ON.  mdt,  image,  model, 
appearance,  likeness,  condition,  manner, 
oaode;  mdtay  to  form.  Sw.  mJUt^  mea- 
ntre  ;  mdita,  measure,  moderation,  man- 
ner,  wise ;      mdita^  in  this  wise.  Da. 
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maade,  meatoie^  mod^  nuuiBer,  my, 

moderation. 
XodoL    FV.  wudMt^  It  wmblhj  a 

mould  or  pattern,  the  measure  or  bigness 
of  a  thing  ;  OHG.  modul,  LaL  modulus^ 
dim.  of  moduSf  a  measure. 

ModeratOi^-lIodoati.— Modify.— -Mo- 
dulate.  Lat.  moderate,  modestus,  modi' 
Jicarey  modulare^  from  modust  measure, 
mean,  proportion.  * 

Modem.  Fr.  moderne,  It.  modcnto,  of 
late  times,  from  Lat.  modo^  now,  but  lately, 
as  hodiemus  from  hodU. — Diez. 

Mohair.  Fr.  jN»«ry,  jmmmi^,  a  mmAt, 
sort  of  camlet. 

Moiety.  Lat  twtdutasy  Prov.  meitad^ 
Fr.  moitti,  half. 

To  Moil.  I.  To  daub  with  dirt.— B. 
Properly  to  wet,  the  senses  of  wetting 
and  dirtying  being  closely  connec^ied. 

A  monk  that  took      4Nrjriigiil  wMh  a  manl^ 

chere, 

And,  as  the  manere  is,  mm/mI  an  thck  patb 
Emidi  after  dUr.— Pudoner  and  Tapster. 

It.  molle,  soft,  wet  ;  mollare,  to  soalc, 
moisten,  soften ;  Cat.  muiyar,  Fr.  mouii" 
ler,  to  wet. 

2.  To  drudge  ;  perhaps  only  a  second- 
ary application  from  the  laborious  efforts 
of  one  strugghng  through  wet  and  mud. 

A  rimple  soul  much  like  m)'sclf  did  onoe  a  SBt^ 

pont  find. 

Which  (almost  dead  with  cold)  lay  moiling  in 
the  niia.— GaaeolgBa  la  R. 

But  it  may  be  from  Castrais  ntal,  a  forge- 
hammer  ;  malhn,  to  forge,  to  form  by 
hammering,  and  tiguratively,  to  work  la- 
boriously. Compare  t»  kammtr,  to  work 
or  labour.— TIal. 

Moiat.  Fr.  ptoisU,  moiU,  Limousin 
moustiy  Grisons  muost,  Muan.  m&ise. 
Tint,  mout'z,  w.  mttfyd,  wet,  damp. 

To  Moither.  —  Mither.  —  Moider. 
Moitheredy  confused,  oppressed  with 
work.  Perhaps  to  be  explained  fimil  the 
figure  of  water  made  thick  by  stirring  up. 
Da.  muddre.  to  work  in  the  mud  ;  mud' 
drtty  muddled,  troubled,  thick.  But  it 
may  belong  to  O.  mmUSt,  tired ;  Walser, 
tnitadt,  weariness  ;  sudtmir,  tired  out 
with  importuniiics. 

Molar.  Lat.  tnolariSy  a  grinding  tooth, 
from  mola,  a  hand-mill. 

Mole.  I.  AS.  maal,  mai^  a  blot,  spot, 
blemish ;  G.  nuUtly  a  spot  or  mark ;  mmt" 
termahly  a  mole  or  natural  mark  on  the 
skin  ;  eisenmahl,  an  ironmold,  as  it  is 
written  with  an  erroneous  d,  an  iron-spot ; 
obstmahl,  weinmahl,  &c.,  a  spot  or  sttitn 
from  fruit,  wine,  &c.  Mdhlm^  to  paint. 
Lat.  macula^  a  spot 
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2.  Fr.  moU^  It.  moh,  a  pier  or  b.ink 
built  out  into  the  sea,  from  Lat  molcsy  a 
mass,  bulk,  and  specially  a  mole  in  the 
foregoing  sense. 

Mole,  3.— Mould- warp.  Dm,  mol, 
molworp,  G.  maulwerf^  from  his  habit  of 
casting  up  little  hillocks  of  m$mld  or 
earth  ;  as.  ivcorpan,  C.  ^verfen,  to  cast. 

MoleculA.  Fr.  moUcuUf  dim.  of  LaL 
moles^  a  mns. 

Mtoloat  Lat  m^UUHt^  troobkiOiDe, 
grievous. 

To  MoU.    See  To  Hull,  2. 

Mollify.    From  Lat  moUii,  soft. 

Mollusc.  Lat.  moUusais^  dcr.  from 
molliSf  soft;  moUuscat  a  nut  with  a  soft 
shell. 

Moment.  —  Momentous.  Lat.  mo- 
metttum  (for  movitnentum\  what  causes 
a  thing  to  move  ;  met.  the  weight  or  im- 
portance of  a  thing;  also  the  passing 
mstant,  the  least  portion  of  time. 

Monarch. — Mono-.  Gr.  ^yo^,  only ; 
|iovaf>%iic»  a  sole  rulei'. 

Monastery.  Gr.  /joi/n<rr^p(ov,  a  place 
in  which  the  life  of  a  solitary  may  be  led, 
from  /io»»oc,  alone ;  /lovaCw,  to  lead  a  soli- 
tary Ufe. 

Monday.    Mopn-day,  dies  Limrc. 

Money.    Fr.  monnaie^  Lat.  tnoneta. 

MoBgar.  AS.  mangian^  to  traffic, 
trade.  Hu  myccl  gchwilc  c^emaiis^ode^ 
how  much  each  had  made  by  trade. — 
Lukexbc.  t$.  Mangere,  a  trader;  mmw- 
guttghus,  a  house  of  merchandise.  ON. 
ffidnga,  to  chaffer,  to  trade  i  kaupmanga^ 
to  bargain ;  ma/igari,  a  dealer,  a  money- 
changer; Du.  mans;}ulen^  mai^^ureti^  to 
exchange mcrchanciisc, to  trade;  fnant^hrr, 
wuti^gher^  an  exchanger  of  wares ;  Swiss 
mafigt/n^  mankelny  to  swap,  exchange; 
mangeUr^  vianktlcr,  G,  makler,  a  broker. 
Often  deri\  ed  from  Lat.  man^o^  a  slave- 
dealer,  horhe-dealer,  but  it  IS  very  un- 
likely that  this  term,  which  has  left  no 
lepresentative  in  the  Romance  languages, 
should  so  widely  have  taken  root  in  the 
Teutonic  and  Scandhiavian. 

Mongrel.  It.  mongreliifio,  of  mixed 
breed.  Du.  msnghen^  to  mingle,  with 
the  termination  m,  as  m  pickerel^  a  small 

]>ike. 

Monition.— Monitor,  -monish.  Lat. 
motuo^  nwttitum^  to  advise,  warn. 

Monk.  o.  nwmekt  Lat  monackms,  Gr. 
ftovaxoQ,  solitary,  a  monk  ;  /loronxi'a,  soli- 
tary life,  from  fAvos,  alone,  and  cx*^  to 
keq[>. 

*  Moiikty.   Bret  mounoy  wtounika^ 

female  ape. — Legon.  in  v.  mamiouz.  It. 
mona,  inontta^  a  nickname  fur  a  monkey, 
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an  ape,  or  a  cat,  as  we  say,  Jack,  Pug,  or 
Puss  ;  monina^  monicchio^  monkey. — FI. 
Sp.  mono^  numa,  monkey.  Probably  at 
first  a  fo  n  dl  i  ng  name  for  a  cat  Fr.  msmw, 
mnn-f,  Castrais  tntMfiM,  moUHOU^  PVS^  kit- 
ten, iitlic  cat 

Monaoon.  Ptg.  moMfoa^  moitfa^f  It 
tnussone,  Fr.  tnousson,  monson.  From 
Arab,  niausim^  fixed  epoch,  appropriate 
season,  feast  held  at  a  certam  season. 
In  Yemen,  says  Niebuhr,  thejr  give  the' 
name  of  mausim  to  the  four  months  of 
April,  May,  June,  and  July,  in  which  the 
vessels  sail  from  India.  From  the  sense 
of  fixed  season  it  easily  passed  to  that  of 
wind  blowing  from  a  certain  quarter  at 
the  season  in  Question.  Thus  the  Arabs 
of  the  Archipelago  speak  of  the  motisim 
deraf,  or  mousim  timor,  the  western  or 
eastern  monsoon.  Barros  explains  the 
word  mou^ao  in  (me  pbce  as  signifying 
season  for  sailing  to  certain  quarters,  and 
in  another  as  a  regular  wind. — Engelberg. 

MonatT.  -nonalrata^    Lat.  mwv-  • 
strum;  monstrari%  to  point  out,  make  a 
show  of.    Hence  Demonstrate^  to  point 
out;  Remonstrate,  to  showreasons  against 

Month.    See  Mo<m. 

Monument.  Lat.  monumentum,  some- 
thing to  warn  or  remind,  from  monto^  to 
advise,  admonish. 

Mood.  I.  Du.  mocd,  c.  math,  OK. 
MM^Jr,  spirit,  courage,  disposition  of  mind. 

3.  tat  modus,  in  grammar,  a  certain 
form  of  inflection  indicating  the  mode  or 
manner  in  which  the  meanii^  of  the  verb 
is  presented  to  the  hearer, 

kMMB.  — Month.  Coth.  mena,  ON. 
mana,  G.  mond,  Gr.  Lith.  mettit^ 

gen.  tnenesis,  the  moon;  tnenesis,  Lat 
mensts,  Gr.  ft^**,  G.  mematf  a  month,  the 
period  of  the  moon's  revolution. 

Moor.  I.  Lat.  ilA7///7/jf,  an  inhabit.nnt 
of  the  eastern  part  of  Africa,  i  rom  Gr. 
fiavpoc,  black.  '  Nigri  manus  ossea  AfMtn/ 
*  Et  Mauri  celeres  et  Mauro  obscurior 
Indus.' — Juvenal.  MuvpoM,  to  darken,  blind, 
make  dim  or  obscure.  Mod.Gr.  ^afpoc, 
black,  brown  ;  ^mupovw,  to  blacken,  to 
stain ;  lioh.  maur,  N.  ;//wr,  coal-dust  ; 
Boh.  maurekj  a  grey  cat ;  maurouy^gcey ; 
Du.  MMT,  a  black  or  bay  liorsc — 3CiL  ; 
Scrv.  mor,  dark  blue.  Probably  morum, 
a  mulberry,  lias  its  name  from  its  dark 
colour. 

Moor,  2.— Morass  — Mire.  ON.as^Iri 
heath,  moor,  peat ;  w/r/,  myrr^  mardi, 
bog,  fen ;  OHO.  m$tory  palus  ;  G.  asMT, 
fnore,  OberD.  Mar,  Du.  mtoir^  moor, 
marshy,  turfy  ground.  Sw.  m&naSf  Du. 
tnoeras,  c.  fnorast^  morass. 
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The  Du.  iiioder^  vtodder^  vioyer^  moer^ 
mud,  fno4tter,moedery  w^y^r,  dregs,  mother 
or  tliick  j^rounds  of  a  liquid,  and  G.  modcr^ 
mud,  mire,  mother  or  dregs  of  wine  or 
oil,  seem  to  show  that  the  words  at  the 
head  cmT  the  article  are  contracted  forms 
analogous  to  e.  smoor,  from  smother^  Sw. 
fary  tnor^  for  father^  mother y  E.  j/«r,  from 
simdder.    The  tiltiinate  origin  is  probably 
to  V)c  found  in  forms  like  iHiuideryVwdder, 
si^^nifying  to  dabble  or  paddle,  to  stir  up 
and  trouble  the  water,  to  make  it  thick 
with  mud.  In  this  aenae  we  have  P1.D. 
madderny    moddem^  to  paddle  in  wet 
(Danneii),  Du.  maddett,  modd^lgn^  to  grub 
in  the  dirt»  E.  wuiddU^  to  dabble  as  ducks 
with  their  biUs  in  the  wet,  to  disturb  beer 
or  water. — Moor.  Scrv.  mutlyatiy  mutiti^ 
to  stir  up,  trouble,  or  make  thick.  Boh. 
muiiittiit  to  daub^  matlmtima^  confusion, 
G.  schtnaddem^  Du.  smoddtnn,  to  daub, 
to  dirty. 

The  foregoing  forms  must,  I  think,  be 
entirely  separated  firmn  Fr.  mare,  a  pud- 
dle, maraisy  Du.  ma^raschy  E.  marshy  Lat. 
mare,  Goth,  marei,  w.  mor^  sea,  &c. 

To  Moor.  Du.  marrm,  trntntitf  to  tie, 
to  moor  ;  Fr.  amamr,  mumr,  to  moor. 
See  MarL 

Moot.  AS.  moty  gemot y  an  assembly  ; 
mat-^m,  moi-kttSy  a  meeting-plaoe,  moot- 
h.ill  ;  mo/an,  to  cite  before  the  moot  or 
court  of  justice  ;  £.  to  mooty  to  discuss  a 
question  as  in  a  court  of  justice ;  moot- 
painty  a  doubtful  point,  a  point  which 
admits  of  being  mooted  or  argued  on 
opposite  sides,  h&.geinot^  meeting,  assem- 
bly, council,  deliberation.  Wiuiu^tmot^ 
the  assembly  of  wise  men,  or  great  council 
of  the  Saxon  Kin^^s.    See  Meet. 

Mop.  Properly  a  bunch  of  clouts.  It 
pantudor^y  a  maulkin,  a  map  cf  fags  or 
clouts  to  rub  withal, —  Fl.  Lat.  mappay 
a  nsupkin,  was  doubtless  the  same  word, 
and  m  the  w.  of  England  mop  is  a  napkin, 
also  a  tuft  of  grass.  Gael  maby  mob,  a 
tuft,  tassel,  mop  ;  mobachy  tufty,  shaggy  ; 
viaibeaHy  moibcan^  moibealy  a  bunch,  clus- 
ter, tuft,  mop,  besom.  It  is  essentially 
the  same  word  with  E.  boby  a  tassel,  or 
danghng  bunch ;  GaeL  babag,  baban,  a 
tassel,  or  cluster. 

Mop  is  also  used  for  a  doll,  a  bunch  of 
clouts,  whence  mig^/,  a  term  of  endear- 
ment  for  a  child. 

To  Mop  and  Mow.  To  gibber  and 
make  faces.  To  mop  is  a  parallel  form 
of  precisely  the  same  origin  and  significa- 
tion as  mock.  Du.  nwppetty  Pl.D.  mupscHy 
to  nmtter,  grumble,  be  out  of  temper ; 
Swiss  mipfm^  to  wiy  the  £ue^to  dende ; 
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Gael,  moibleadhy  mumbling ;  Bav.  tnitjffeHy 
to  mutter,  grumble,  hang  the  mouth; 
Rouchi,  vioufetery  to  move  the  lips  ;  Du, 
maffeUHy  moJfeUny  buccas  movere. — Kil. 

Swiss  mauetiy  mauwen^  to  chew ;  ma&el^ 
muhely  a  sour  face  ;  midulmy  to  make  a 
sour  face  ;  Fr.  faire  la  moue,  to  make  a 
moe  or  mow,  to  show  ill-temper  by  thrust- 
ing out  the  lips.  Fiding  la  moue  emx 
harengi}rcsy  to  stand  on  the  pillory ; 
Milan,  la  mocca  a  I  sfiy  Fr.  morgue  r  le 
ciely  to  make  faces  at  the  sun  or  sky,  to 
be  hanged. 

To  Mope.  To  be  silent,  inactive,  and 
dispirited.  From  £.  mop^  Du.  moppeny 
to  make  wnr  fiices,  hang  the  lip,  pout, 
suHc  In  the  mopSy  sulky.— Hal.  The 
senses  of  being  out  of  temper  and  out  of 
spirits  closely  border  on  each  other,  and 
are  manifested  by  similar  behaviour. 
MopstLt}!,  low-spirited.  Hal.  Swiss  mn- 
dern  (originally,  like  moppetty  signifying 
to  mutter),  is  used  in  the  senses  of  look- 
ing sour,  out  of  temper,  of  moping  like 
moulting  fowls  ;  vtudtrlt-tiy  to  go  about 
in  a  half  sleepy,  troubled  way. 

*  Nor  shah  thou  not  thereof  be  reck- 
oned the  more  moope  and  fool,  but  the 
more  wise.* — Vives  m  R.  E.  dial,  mop,  a 
fool,  maupSy  a  silly  fellow  ;  Du.  mafy 
fiitigued,  dull,  ku^.  Jemand  voor  het 
mafje  houdott^  to  make  a  laughing-stock 
of  one. 

Moral — Moralist.    Lat  mot,  moris, 

custom,  manner,  rite. 

Morass.    See  .Moor,  2. 

Morbid.    Lat  morbus^  disease. 

MordnBt.  Fr.  mordm^  Lat  mordent^ 
to  bite. 

More. — Most.  as.  ma,  more  ;  thces 
the  may  so  much  tlie  more  ;  ma  thonne, 
rather  than  ;        am, never  more,  never 

again.  Mara,  greater,  more.  Du.  meety 
meesty  more,  most.  Gael  md^  mor^  mbidy 
great,  many,  much  ;  mhtddi^  to  enlarge ; 

greater,  greatest ;  w.  mawry  much ; 
mwyy  greater,  more  ;  mwyaf,  greatest, 
most ;  Sp.  muy^  much,  very  ;  Bret.  //;///, 
MHK^tf^A,  more,  most 

More.  Root  of  a  tree  or  herb.  To 
more,  to  grub  up  by  the  root.  Layamon, 
speaking  of  people  driven  to  the  woods, 
says : 

Hii  lem^n  Uwortes 
And  bl  BMDV  wodeSi 
Bi  SMm  sad  bi  rotes. 

De\  (  ashire  mort^  a  turnip,  o.  mikrt, 

carrot. 

Morganatio.  It  was  the  privilege  of 
the  feudatory,  among  the  Lombards  and 
other  branches  of  Teutonic  race,  to  endow 
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his  wife  on  the  morrow  of  the  wedding 
with  a  limited  portion  of  his  fortune, 
whlioiit  tiie  assent  of  his  heir,  mder  the 
name  of  mor^emj^abc  or  morning  j^ift  : — 
*  quod  unusquisque  mihtaris  ordinis  suae 
uxori,  sine  haeredum  assensu,  nomine 
docis  erogare  valet,  antequam  ctun  eft  ad 
prandium  discubuerit*' — Sschsen^kgri 
m  Due. 

The  word  >vas  variously  Latinised 

under  the  forms  morgattaticum,  murj^att- 
ai€f  murjpiaHo,  The  hrst  of  these  fonns 
is  used  m  the  contiact  of  Leopold  of  Aus- 
tria with  Catherine  of  Savoy,  a.d.  1310, 
where  he  engages  'saepe  dicta;  Cathenna; 
morganaticum  assignare  ad  nostrum  arbi- 
trinm :  de  quo  morganatico  ordinare  et 
disponere  potcrit.' — Cited  from  Hcinec- 
cius,  Elementa  Juris  Germ,  in  N.  & 
July  16^  1864.  Carp,  also  giTes  an  in- 
stance of  the  use  of  tne  word  in  die  same 
sense. 

At  a  subsequent  period  the  name  of 
imilirvisifMKSNt  ad  m^^naticam^  or  mor- 
gaftntic  marrinc^e,  was  given  to  a  scccmd 
marriage  between  a  man  of  rank  and  a 
woman  of  inferior  position,  in  which  it 
was  stipulated  that  she  should  only  have 
claim  to  the  fortune  bestowed  on  her  by 
morgengabf,  without  partaking  in  the 
rank,  or  transmitting  to  her  children  any 
further  right  to  the  inheritance  of  her 
husband.  1  he  word  is  thus  clearly  ex- 
piained  in  the  section,  *  De  liliis  natis  ex 
ntatrimonio  ad  morc^anaticam  contracto,' 
cited  in  Due  Henschel.  '  Quidam  habens 
IDium  ex  nobili  conjuge,  postmortem  ejus 
non  valens  continere,  aliam  minus  nobi- 
lem  duxit :  qui  nolens  existere  in  peccato, 
cam  desponsavit  ea  lege  ut  nec  ipsa  ncc 
filii  ejus  amplius  babeant  de  bonis  pater- 
nis  quam  dixerit  tempore  sponsalionim  : 
verbi  gratii,  decern  libras,  vel  quantum 
vohient  dare  quando  earn  desmmsavit, 
quod  Mediolanenses  dicunt  accyere  UX- 
orem  ad  morganaticam.^ 

Morion.  Fr.,  Sp.  morrum^  It.  $moH- 
cnff  a  kind  of  helmet,  perhaps  a  Moorish 
helmet,  as  burganet,  a  Buignndian  one. 
Du.  Mooriaan^  a  Moor. 

XtoUB.  A  wild  beast  fmsoA  dead, 
carrion; 

Coald  be  not  noiiee 
Some  sonr  MMlte  that  unbidden  dies, 
Or  mmgra  taaifsr,  or  some  rotten  ewe. 

Bp.  Hall  in  R. 

The  resemblance  to  on.  morkinn^  Sw. 
MairiMr,  rotten,  is,  I  bdieve,  acddental, 

as  rottenness  is  not  the  essential  notion 
of  the  thing,  but  accidental  death.  It 
agrees  exactly  with  Lat  moriidnus^  cat- 


tle dead  of  itself;  Boh.  mrcha^  mrssituty 
carcase,  carrion,  hence  an  old  worn-out 
horse  j  Scrv.  itfttti/uiy  camon ;  senftWy 

mr/dfc,  corpse  ;  mtiyeti^  mtrti,  to  die 
Fr.  mohne,  carcase  of  a  dead  beast. 

Kornin^.  —  Xorrow.  Goth,  maur^ 
gins^  o.  mmfgrn,  on.  morgun,  mom. 
vVritten  moroitming  in  Capgr.  Chron.  45. 
The  radical  meaning  is  probably  the  time 
at  which  the  sky  becmnes  grey.  The 
grey  of  the  morning  is  a  frequent  ex- 
pression for  early  dawn.  Walach.  murgu, 
grey ;  murgitu^  twilight ;  murgesce^  it  oe- 
comes  dark,  advesperascit,  incipit  cre- 
pusculum.  Lang.  w^i/fjfA^,  black,  dressed 
in  black.  On  this  principle  Galla  bora^ 
to  be  grey,  signifies  also  to  dawn  ;  Asm^ 
grey,  thick,  dirty  ;  bom,  the  morning,  to- 
morrow, agreeing  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner with  W.  AwMT,  morning ;  boreuo,  to 
dawn.  Perhaps  the  ultimate  root  of  the 
expression  may  lie  in  the  notion  of  wink- 
ing, as  in  the  case  of  Mirk  above  explain- 
ed. PoL  mrugad^  to  wink  ;  Utb.  wurgitt 
(flimmern,  blinken),  to  glimmer,  where  it 
will  be  observed  that  blinktn^  by  which 
Nessefanann  explains  tiie  word,  has  the 
senses  both  of  winking  and  gleaming. 

Morphew.  It  morjea^  tnorfia^  Fr. 
morfie. 

morse.  The  walrus  or  sea-horse.  Rnss. 

worj  \  ¥x.  j). 

Morsel.  A  mouthful  Fr.  marfeoM, 
It*  Mwrs9,  ntfmU^i  Irani  sssriAn^  to  bite, 
as  the  equivalent  E,  bH  from  Mk.  See 
Mortar. 

Mtelb  A  great  quantity ;  murth^  an 
abundance. — B.  on.  margin  neuter  of 
mnrgr,  much  ;  mart  (adv.),  much ;  murgd, 
copia,  multitudo. — Gudm. 

Mtetal.--Kflirlll^.  Lat  m^rMr,  mut- 
tHUS,  to  die ;  tnors,  mor/is,  death.  Russ. 
tfurcty,  Sanscr.  mrif  to  die ;  Gr.  PforiSf 
mortal 

Kortar.    i.  A  vessel  to  pound  in. 

Lat,  mortariuift,  Fr.  tnortier.  It.  mortaro^ 
G.  mSrser.  Pl.D.  muriy  what  is  crushed 
or  ground ;  murten^  to  crudi,  to  madi ; 
Bav.  dermiirsen,  dermurschen,  to  pound, 
grind ;  gemursel^  crushed  stone.  Mur- 
selly  minutal,  est  qutdam  dbos. — GL  in 
Schmellcr.  Fin.  murtaa,  to  break  ;  «vr«rr- 
tOy  things  broken  ;  murska^  crushed, 
broken  to  pieces  ;  murskata,  to  crush  ; 
Esthon.  murdma,  to  break-  LaL  asaf 
dtre^  to  break  with  the  teeth,  to  bite. 

3.  MorUr.  the  cement  znade  of  lime 
and  sand.  Lat  wwHtarimm^  Fr.  wmrtur. 
G.  rndrtcl,  is  probably  to  be  enfaunea 
from  the  materials  being  pounded  up  to- 
gether.  '  In  Greece  they  have  a  cast  by 
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themselves,  to  temper  and  beat  in  mor- 
ten  tbe  mortar  made  of  lime  and  sand, 
wherewith  they  mean  to  parget  and  cover 
their  walls,  with  a  greiu  wooden  pestilL' 
— Hoflaadfb  Piiny  in  R.  Dil  morUi, 
gravel,  lifick<^ust ;  te  mortct  slaan^  to 
beat  to  pieces  ;  mortelen,  to  fall  to  pieces. 

Xortg^sge.  Fr.  nwrt^  dead,  and^tf^f*?, 
pledge.  A  pledg;e  of  lands  to  be  the  pro- 
perty of  the  creditor  for  ever  if  the  money 
IS  not  paid  on  a  certain  day.   See  Mort- 

XdltiM.  Fr.  moriaise^  a  notch  cut  in 
one  piece  of  wood  to  receive  the  tenon ^  or 
projection  bv  which  another  piece  is 
made  to  hdU  it  Probably  from  Lat. 
wurdere^  to  bite,  as  vtorsiis  is  applied  to 
^  thing  or  place  in  which  a  buckle, 
^vdin^  knife,  ftc>,  stidcs*  M^fsus  fvt^ 
ris — Virg.,  the  cleft  of  the  tree  in  which 
the  javelin  of  /Eneas  had  lodged. 

Mortmain.  Fr.  mor/^  dead,  and  main^ 
hand.  The  transfer  of  uiopcHy  to  a  cor- 
poration, a  hand  which  can  never  part 
with  it  again. 
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Mid.Lat  mmtttum,  mmsi- 

vum,  mosivum,  musaicum,  or  mosaicum 
opus^  inlaid  work  of  figures  formed  by 
small  coloured  pieces  of  glass.  The 
origin  of  the  name  unknown. 

Mosque.  Fr.  mosqut'e.  It.  rneschifa, 
Sp.  nusauita,  Arab,  mesdjid,  signifying  a 
place  where  one  proatraies  oneself,  from 
SM^adii,  to  prostrate. —  Engelbcrg. 

KOS8.  Fr.  mousse^  It.  tnusco,  muscio, 
LaL  muscuSf  G.  mocs^  moss  ;  Du.  mos, 
W9§tdk^  Sp.  MiA#,  moss,  mould  ;  mohoso, 
mouldy,  mossy;  PoL  mmA,  Magy.  ivmA, 
moss. 

OH.  MMf,  o.  mMr,  are  also  used,  as  B. 

moss^  for  moss  K^^^^  ri,  swampy,  or  moor)' 
places.     Donau-moos^  Erdiiiger-moos^ 
tracts  of  such  land  in  Bavaria. 
Most.   See  More. 
Mote.    A  meeting.    See  Moot. 
*  Mote.   AS.  mot^  atomus. — Matt.  vii. 
3.  Gevdand        a  small  particle;  MM/r 
and  shix's,  the  particles  of  wood  and  other 
foreign  substances  from  which  the  wool 
has  to  be  cleansed  after  scouring.  Sp. 


ntota^  a  mote  or  small  particle,  a  bit  of 
thread  or  th 
slight  defect. 


lall  particle, 
sticking  to 


doth,  a 


Probably  distinct  from  Du.  twi,  dost, 

sweepings,  where  the  radical  idea  seems 
essentiaUy  ditferent  Moii  in  Yorkshire 
(the  eqtthndent  of  imtt,  mU^i  is  used  with 
doit  (corresponding  to  or  /of)  in  order 
to  strengthen  the  expression.  Neither 
moit  nor  doit^  not  an  atom. — Whitby  Gl. 
The  Ibimation  of  these  woidfl  nay  be  un- 


derstood from  such  expressions  as  those 
quoted  under  Motto. 

The  syllables  fuof,  tot,  jp^t,  mik,  Jtt'Jt, 
used  in  the  first  place  to  represent  the 
slightest  sound,  are  transferrea  to  a  slight 
movement,  an  atom  or  particle  of  bodily 
substance.  Thus  Gr.  ypv  is  used  in  both 
senses.  Ovii  ypv,  not  a  sound,  not  an 
atom.  Sc.  ^rw,  a  grain,  a  small  paitidei 
And  so  mot,  which  in  Fr.  signifies  a  word 
or  single  dement  of  speech,  corresponds 
to  B.  M0/#,  m»it,  mite,  an  atom.  The  Du. 
use  mikken  and  Hkken  as  the  G.  mUckeny 
for  the  utterance  of  a  slight  sound ,  Nie- 
mand  dorst  mikken  nog  kikkcn  (llaima), 
no  one  durst  open  his  mouth.  Hence 
may  be  explained  It.  micix  and  cica,  a  jot. 
Precisely  anal^ous  is  the  train  of  thoiurht 
in  Gad.  dMUdt,  murmuring ;  di^rd,  a 
hum,  bun  (Macalpine),  a  syllable  (Mao- 
leod)  ;  diirdau,  duradan,  a  mote,  an  atom. 

Moth.  Two  scries  of  forms  are  com- 
monly confounded.  On  the  one  hand  we 
have  Goth,  mafha,  \s.  matha,  mathu,  a 
worm,  Du.  made^  OHG.  mado^  a  maggot, 
ON.  fftadkr,  Sw.  matk,  mask,  mark^  tnakk 
(Rietz),  Da.  maddik,  E.  matuk,  maggot, 
worm,  Lap.  mato,  matok,  caterpillar, 
worm.  Fin.  mato,  matikka,  worm,  grub, 
serpent,  creeping  thing,  which  are  frfau- 
sibly  explained  from  Fin.  madan,  mataa, 
to  creep,  crawl.  On  the  other  hand  AS. 
moikthe,  OE.  mought  (that  eats  clothes — 
Palsgr.)  Sc.  mouiih,  Du.  pnot,  motte,  Sw. 
matt,  mott.  The  radical  idea  seems  here 
to  be  the  worm  that  reduces  to  dust ;  from 
Du.  moty  dust,  sweepii^  So  from  Du. 
molm,  dust  of  rotten  wood,  we  have 
melm-worm,  teredo,  tinea,  cossus,  the 
insect  by  whidi  the  wood  u  consumed ; 
from  Bav.  rut  I  'in  inflection,  mclb,  mehv), 
meal,  powder,  milben,  milwen,  to  reduce 
to  powder  {gemilbet  salz,  powdered  salt), 
we  have  milbgj  Du.  meluwe,  mi  I  we,  a 
mite  or  moth  ;  melnwen,  to  be  worm- 
eaten.  The  same  connection  holds  good 
between  Du.  muly  m»lsemy  dust  of  rotten 
wood,  moleu,  to  decay  (Kil.),  and  N.  moly 
ON.  mblr,  Pol.  moL  a  moth  or  mite.  So 
also  Illyr.  ^rAr,  abit,  sawdust  (from gristi, 
to  bite  or  chew),  ^ritlftsa,  moth^  mite. 
Florio  uses  m0tk  m  the  sense  of  mote, 
atom. 

KMhOT.  Sanscr.  mdtar,  Gr.  |ii|r«^ 
Lat.  mater,  Gael,  moikoir,  Russ.  moif 
mater,  ON.  modir. 

The  name  of  mo^r  is  given  by  analogy 
to  certain  preparations  or  solutions  from 
which  other  substances  are  obtained. 
Sanders  quotes  a  description  of  vinegar- 
making  wbere  dhcctions  are  gtven  for 
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fining  a  new  cask  one-third  with  best 

vintv'ar.  '  which  is  only  to  scn  c  as  mother 
(matter)  for  further  formation  of  vinegar 
in  the  cask.'  Mutter-fass^  cask  in  which 
the  materials  in  vinc^ar-making  are  set 
to  ferment  ;  mutte  r  /'//'C'',  F"r.  eau.r  m^rc, 
lessive  niire^  E.  tuoHur-water^  mother-lie^ 
the  spent  waters  ftom  which  the  salts  they 
contained  have  been  crystallised.  Muttcr- 
erde^  the  mixture  from  whence  saltpetre 
is  extracted.  Wine  is  called  in  Turkish 
dukhUrpTiMi  the  daughter  of  the  ^pe. 

The  name  of  mother  is  then  given  to 
the  turbid  sediment  or  lees  which  are 
fonned  in  the  course  of  fermentation,  oil- 
pressing,  or  the  like,  and  seem  to  be  the 
matrix  from  whence  the  pure  jproduct  is 
sprung.  '  If  the  body  be  liquid  and  not 
apt  to  putrefy  totally  it  will  cast  up  a 
vwthrr,  as  the  mothers  of  distilled  waters.' 
—  Uacon.  G.  wein  mutter^  cssi^  mutter^ 
lees  of  wine  or  vinegar.  Boh.  tnatka, 
mother  of  a  child,  also  dregs  or  lees  ; 
JE^thon.  emmot  mother  ;  emtnakas,  dregs. 

The  word  now  becomes  often  con* 
founded  with  fonns  signifying  turbidity, 
thickness,  derived  from  a  totally  different 
source.  G.  modtr,  mud,  mire,  also  the 
lees  of  wine  or  oil ;  moderigy  muddy, 
mothery,  thick  and  turbid.  PI.U.  moder^ 
lees ;  mudder^  mud.  Du.  moeder^  mo- 
ther ;  modder^  motder^  dregs,  lees ;  mod- 
der,  modt  r,  nnid. — Kit    See  Mud. 

Mottled. — Motley.  Dappled,  covered 
with  spots  of  a  dittcrent  colour.  Fr. 
maiiet^  curds  ;  matteU^  dotted,  knotty  or 
curdlike  ;  cifl  tnattont\  a  ciirdlod  [mot- 
tled] sky,  full  of  small  curdled  clouds. — 
Cot 

The  notion  of  a  spotted  surface  'may 
naturally  be  expressed  by  the  figure  of 
spattering  or  splashing,  diabbline  in  the 
wet.  So  we  have  dappled^  sprinided  with 
dabs,  from  dabble^  and  in  like  manner 
mottUd  is  related  to  Swab,  uwtsen,  I'LD. 
nudsekm^  s.  ivMfdUSKr,  to  dabble,  paddle. 
Hesse  mussdn,  to  dirty;  Boh.  matlati, 
to  daub,  smear,  blot.  With  a  sibilant 
initial  OE.  smottered,  splashed,  dirtied  ; 
Du.  imoddtrm^  to  daub,  dirty  ;  w,ysmotf 
a  spot,  patch  ;  ysmotio^  to  mottle. 

Jlotto.  It  motto  J  a  word,  but  com- 
monly nsed  for  a  motto,  a  brief,  a  posy, 
or  any  short  saying  on  a  shield,  in  a  ring, 
&c — FL  The  s^eht  indistinct  sounds 
invohmtarOy  made  by  opening  the  mouth 
are  represented  in  different  dialects  by 
the  syllables  mut,  vtuck,  mum,  nv,  yov, 
gny^  kuk.  tot.  Hence  Lat.  muiirc'.  to 
utter  a  sligltt  sound ;  m  nmtir*  fuidem^ 
Gr.  fiiiUnf       ypJCwy,  not  to  open  one's 


MOULDY 

f  mouth,  to  be  perfectly  silent ;  a  wmckfm^ 

to  make  a  slight  sound ;  n:\ht  murJt  sa^rr/y 
not  to  say  a  single  word. — Kiittn.  The 
cc|uivalent  phrase  in  Sp.  is  no  decir  chus 
m  SMM^  in  It.  non  dire  tnatio  h€  lotto. 
Hence  motto,  Fr.  ww^  a  word,  a  sins^ 
element  of  speech. 

Miould.  I.  Fr.  moule^  Spu  imMe^  a 
mould.  The  latter  also,  as  It.  modolo,  a 
model.  From  Lat  modulus^  dim.  of  muh 
dusy  form. 

2.  Moulder.  ProDeily,  friable  earth* 
garden  soil,  then  eartn  in  general.  Fle- 
mish tnulygemuly  dust — Kil. ;  Du.  mulUn^ 
to  crumble  (moulder)  away,  fall  to  |Meces 
— Bomhoff  ;  Pl.D.  mull,  loose  earth,  rub- 
bish, and  dust  of  other  things ;  Goth. 
mmUkL,  dust ;  OK.  mold,  earth  ;  wtoUoy  to 
commit  to  earth,  to  bury ;  tnolna^  to 
moulder  away,  to  fall  away  by  bits  ;  mclia^ 
mold,  to  crush,  to  break  small  ;  tnoli,  a 
crumb. 

With  an  s  prefixed,  Dan.  smul,  dust  ; 
smuUt  a  small  particle  ;  smuU^  smuidrc^ 
to  crumble,  moulder,  smoulder. 

3.  Mouldy.  From  the  connectioil  be> 
twecn  mouldincss  and  decay  we  are  at 
first  incluied  to  look  for  the  derivation  in 
the  idea  of  mouldering  away.  Sw.  mmtl, 
mould,  earth  ;  multtta,  to  moulder,  cnim-. 
ble  to  dust,  to  rot,  putrefy  ;  Bav.  tnMtn^ 
imiwemj  to  reduce  to  dost  i  Du.  wubiwmt 
to  rot. —  Kil.  But  in  truth  the  name 
seems  to  be  taken,  as  in  many  similar 
cases,  from  the  figure  of  a  sour  lace  ex- 
pressing an  ill  condition  of  the  mind,  a|H 
plied  to  the  signs  of  incipient  corruption 
given  by  the  musty  smcU  of  decaying 
things.  Thus*we  luiye  G.  tmueken  (pro- 
perly to  mutter),  to  look  surly  or  j^niiT, 
pout  out  one's  lips,  scowl  or  frown,  sliow 
ill-will  or  displeasure  by  a  surly  silence. 
And  figurative!  >  I's  muckt  mit  der  sadU 
or  die  sache  muckt,  the  thinj^  has  a  secret 
fault  or  defect,  comes  to  nought. — Kiittn. ; 
Bav.  mmtcbelk,  to  smell  close  and  musty. 
Du.  monckcn,  monckeUn,  to  mutter,  to 
look  gloomy  or  sour ;  Bav.  tnaunken^ 
munken^  munkschen,  to  look  sour,  sulk, 
(of  the  weather)  to  lour,  (of  flesh)  to  smeU 
ill,  to  be  musty  ;  Henneberg  mUnkern,  to 
be  musty.  Sw.  mugga,  to  mumble; 
Swiss  muggii$iy  to  mutter;  E.  mug,  an 
ugly  (properly  a  sour)  face ;  Dan.  mug' 
gettj  sulky,  also  musty,  mouldy.  Bav* 
muffen^  to  mutter,  grumble,  to  make  a 
§our  face,  also  to  smell  mouldy  or  musty  ; 
Pl.D.  muj/i/i,  to  sulk,  to  smell  or  taste 
mouldy ;  i  t.  muffa,  mouldiness,  mustiness. 
Bav.  tnauderHf  to  mutter,  to  sulk»  or  be 
out  of  humour,  to  lour,  as  i^ooiny  veft- 
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thcr  ;  Swiss  mudern,  to  growl,  to  look 
troubled,  to  lou^  mope  ;  G.  modern^  to 
mould,  to  rot  The  same  train  of  thought 
is  continued  in  Gr.  /ivXAw,  to  mutter,  pnk- 
\alvH¥,  to  distort  the  mouth,  to  mock,  or 
make  mouilis ;  n.  mulia,  to  mumble, 
speak  low  and  unintelligibly;  Swiss 
mauen,  maiielen,  to  work  the  jaws  ;  tfiniicl, 
muJuIf  a  sour  face ;  tnautUn^  G.  maulai, 
PLD.  muulen,  to  make  a  sour  face,  hang 
the  moutli  ;  Sw.  mulcit,  sour-looking, 
gloomy,  louring,  overcast  ;  mu/nn,  Xo 
cloud  over ;  Dan.  mubu^  to  become 
mouldy ;  mul,  mould,  mouldiness.  See 
Altisty. 

To  Moult.   For  mout^  the  /  being  in- 
troduced by  the  influence  of  the  ». 
WhenMefB  of  cbuyt^  b«giium  to  w»ute. 

Hal. 

Du.  fnutiitty  G.  MOtMM,  maussen^  mug. 
museHt  OHG.  mMHy  ODu.  mAtdn  (Grafif), 
muiten  (Kil.),  to  change.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  the  word  borrowed 
from  Lat  mmto^  as  the  root  is  found  also 
in  the  Finnish  languages,  which  indeed 
afford  an  adequate  explanation  of  its  ul- 
timate origin.  Finn,  niuu^  other,  an- 
other; muua^  another  place;  muuttaa, 
to  move  to  another  place,  to  change  ta 
another  form ;  Esthon.  mu^  other ;  mu- 
Atmoj  muudma,  to  change  or  alter. 
Comp.  G.  amier,  another,  HtuUm^  verHm- 
dern^  to  change,  transform. 

Mound.  A  hed^e  or  bank,  a  rampart 
or  fence. — B.  Mounding  is  used  in 
Warwickshire  for  paling,  or  any  kind  of 
fencing.  In  ordinary  £.  the  application 
has  bees  lestricted  to  the  sense  of  a 
raised  bank  of  earth.  The  origin  is  AS., 
ON.  mund,  hand,  figuratively  apjilied  to 
signify  protection,  as.  mundian,  to  pro- 
tect ;  mmiMora^  G.  vormutidy  protector, 
guardian  ;  mtinde/,  a  ward.  iVrhaps 
Lat,  munire^  to  fortify,  protect ;  inatiia^ 
walls,  considered  as  a  means  of  safety 
and  protection,  may  be  frfnn  the  same  root. 

To  Mount.  From  i'r.  vwnt,  a  hill, 
and  s«k/,  a  valley,  i  mant  and  d  val,  up 
and  down  respectiv^y;  monter^  to  rise 
up  ;  nvait-r,  to  let  or  sokd  down,  to  vaii 
or  make  lower. 

Mountebank.  A  quack  who  mounted 
on  a  bench  to  vaunt  his  pretensions  in  the 
hearing  of  the  crowd.  So  1 1.  saltimba$uOy 
a  mountebank,  from  JM^Sfr/,  taUare^  to 
mount,  and  I anco^  bench. 

To  Mourn.  Originally,  to  groan  or 
murmur  to  oneself  like  a  person  in  grief. 
*  Gemere,  to  sob,  to  whoor  or  mourn  as 
a  dove  or  turtle.' — Pr.  Pm.  Gael,  mairg- 
nichf  to  groan,  sob,  bewail;  Fr.  moriu, 
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dull,  louring,  sad;  matrgTU,' woe ;  Goth. 
maurttan^  fitpifivav,  to  be  troubled  about  ; 
OHG.  morfUH,  to  grieve  ;  Boh.  mr/u/t,  to 
whimper;  Walach.  SMTSM^  momai, 
Magy.  morogniy  RusSi  mmrmtUuOj^f  to 
mutter,  grumble. 

Mouse.  Gr.  ^tv,  Lat  smtr,  ON.  snCr,  o. 
maus.  It  is  singular  that  the  name  of  so 
familiar  an  animal  should  not  have  been 
retained  in  the  Romance  languages. 

Mouth.  Goth,  munths,  on.  munftr,  G. 
nuitid^  Sc.  munds,  the  mouth  :  x.  of  e. 
i  mu/Uf  the  face. — B.  As  most  of  the 
words  signifying  month  and  jaws  are 
taken  from  the  action  of  the  jaws  in  mut- 
tering, jabbering  chewing,  it  is  probable 
that  the  origin  <MMNEit/4r,  mcuth,  is  shown 
in  forms  like  Swiss  MtaueH^  to  chew  ;  e. 
mjtnch^  to  make  a  noise  in  chewing  ;  Lat. 
mandtre^  manducarc^  to  chew ;  Gael. 
manniach^  lisping,  stammering  ;  ON. 
ffiiid/a,  to  mumble  ;  Swiss  manschen^ 
tnangscfuH^  Fr.  matter,  to  eat ;  to  manche^ 
to  eat  greedily  —  Talsgr.  in  Way;  to 
munge^  to  eat  greedily. — Bp.  Kennet  in 

Hal. 

Move. — Motion.  Lat.  inovco^  motuin^ 
to  move; 

Mow.  A":;,  ffitirg,  niuga,  a  heap,  stack, 
mow ;  ON'.  fiitfi;/\  a  mow  of  hay,  a  multi- 
tude of  people  ;  N.  tniiga,  mua,  mue^  a 
heap  of  hay  ;  vtuga,  to  gather  into  heaps  ; 
mukka,  a  large  h^p ;  It.  mtuchia^  Piedm. 
mugia^  a  heap. 

!n>  Mow.  AS.  mamm,  Du.  tmudleH, 
m{U}rfi,  c.  7udh«Hy  Lat  mtitrt^  to  mow. 
See  Meadow. 

Kudh.— Xi<Ue.  on.  miok,  miog.m, 
mykjtn,  Dan.  iHigi  n ;  ON.  mikill  (neuter, 
mikif),  Goth,  tnikils^  Swiss  michcl,  Gr. 
/x€yac»  ^tydAi),  Lat.  fttagnus,  Sanscr.  maha^ 
much,  great  Sp.  mucho  is  from  vtulttu^ 
as  pitches,  pap,  puekada,  a  poultice,  from 
pultis. 

Muok.    I.  The  cleansings  of  cattle 

stalls,  x.  mokdmtgje,  mokkok,  a  muck- 
heap  ;  mok-sUde^  a  muck-sledge.  From 
moka^  to  shovel,  to  cast  aside  with  a 
shovel ;  moka  i  nwlda^  shovelled  into 
the  earth,  buried  ;  moka  ihop^  to  shovel 
together  ;  moka  jfios'e,  to  clean  out  the 
cow-house  ;  ON.  moka  fl&r^  to  dean  out 
the  floor  of  the  stalile.  Dan.  sva;^,  tO 
clear  away  the  dung  in  sublcs. 

In  the  same  way  G.  mist^  dung,  seems 
to  be  from  Boh.  mesti,  to  sweep. 

2.  Moist,  wet.— B.  'All  in  a  muck  of 
sweat.'  N.  maukj  inoky  liquid  used  in 
cooking,  whether  water,  milk,  or  whey  ; 
tnoykjii,  to  make  thinner,  add  liquid  to 
food.  Boh.  mokf  moisture,  liquid ;  mok" 
28 
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nauti^  to  be  wet  ;  moc^  urine  ;  mociti,  to 
wet,  soak,  steep,  to  make  water;  Lat. 
mattepwVt  to  soak.  Soe  To  Buck. 

3.  To  nin  a  muck — Malay  amuk,  a 
forious  charge  or  assault. — Ciaufurd. 

To  Mucker.  1  o  hoard  up.  Com- 
nonly  derived  Iroiii  as.  mttc/ir*  It.  mttcckto, 
a  heap  ;  vtucchiare,  nmmticchiare^  to  heap 
up;  ammuchioy  a  heaping  or  hoarding 
vjk  Gfisoos  muschnoy  %  heap ;  mmukmar 
Smtn^  to  heap  up  money.  B»t.  me^ety 
goods  scraped  together. 

Xuckeier. — Muckemder.  Sp.  moco' 
deroy  a  handkerchief ;  It.  moeetart^  Fr. 
moucheTy  to  wipe  the  nose,  to  snuff  the 
candle,  from  It.  mocco,  Lat.  mucuSfXh^ 
snuff  of  a  candle,  the  secretion  of  the 
nose  See  Mucous. 

Mucous.— Xucilage.  Lat.  fnucon/s, 
from  tnifcus,  muccus^  snivel,  the  secretion 
of  the  nose.  The  origin  is  the  represent- 
ation by  the  syllable  muk^  mug  of  the 
sound  made  by  sniffling  or  drawing  up  the 
moisture  into  the  nose.  Gael,  mug^  a 
snuflSe ;  smue^  a  nasal  sound,  a  snivel ; 
s/nui:^,  snivel,  phlegm,  spittle  ;  sniia'g,  a 
snout.  tjr.  /iiVoc,  mucus  ;  m^'*IC>  snuff 
of  a  wick  i  nviat  snivel ;  ^wcrijp,  a  nostril. 

Kai.  n.D.  mudde,  miuUler,  Du.  mad- 
der^G.  modcr,  Bav.  viotty  motter.  It.  mota^ 
Fin.  muta^  Esthon.  mudda^  mutia.  The 
origui  has  been  derived  under  Moor  from 
forms  signifying  to  dabble,  to  stir  up 
liquids,  to  trouble  and  make  thick.  Russ. 
mutUy^  Boh.  mauiiii,  mutiti^  to  stir, 
make  thick;  mut^  muddy  liquid,  distil- 
lery wash;  muttiy^  thick,  turbid.  Pol. 
Htfcii,  to  make  thick  or  turbid,  to  em- 
broil, confound ;  mqf,  m^f,  mud,  drej^s  ; 
G.  tnantschetty  to  stir  in  wet  or  moist 
thint^s,  to  soil  one's  hands  with  stirrin^j 
in  dirt,  mud,  &c. — K.  PI.D.  tnatschetty  to 
paddle  in  slush  ;  matschy  patsch^  quatsc/i, 
slush,  mud. — Danncil.  G.  mnddcrn,  to 
Stir  up  the  mud  as  a  ship  when  it  touches 
ground.  Swab,  motzen,  to  dabble  and 
wet  oneself,  to  daub  with  colours. 

Analogous  to  mud^  from  muddle^  is  Fr. 
hmtrhe^  mud,  from  borboUry  barboUr^  bar- 
bouiUery  to  dabble,  muddle. 

To  Muddle.— Muzzy.  The  radical 
image^  as  shown  under  Mud,  is  the  dab- 
bling m  the  wet  To  muddUy  to  root  out 
with  the  bill  as  geese  and  ducks  do.— B. 
Thence  to  trouble,  to  make  water  turbid, 
and  metaphorically  to  confuse  the  head 
like  a  person  in  drink.  Muddled  or 
muzsy  with  drink.  Comp.  Pol.  av^  //,  to 
make  thick  or  muddv,  to  embroil,  con- 
*  found ;  PLD.  mussefn^  to  daub,  dirty, 


MUFF 

work  in  a  dirty  manner  ;  Dan.  dial,  mos- 
sfiy  confusion ;  ntaasU,  to  work  in  a 
slovenly  manner,  to  deal  with  a  thing  in 
a  disorderly  way  ;  at  tnaasle  hornet,  to  » 
tread  down  corn  like  beasts  trespassing  ; 
at  miaadi  penge  sammmy  to  scrape  money 
together.    By  the  same  metaphor  in  a 
converse  application  we  speak  of  mi<d' 
dling  money  away,  wasting  it  in  disor- 
derly, unprofitable  expense.    DaUding  ! 
in  the  wet  is  often  taken  as  the  type  «  I 
inefficient,  unskilful  action.  j 

To  Knfllo.— Vaff    To  wrap  up  the  1 
mouth  or  face. — B.    The  more  radical 
sense  is  to  deaden  sound,  as  when  we 
speak  of  muffled  oars  or  drum  ;  then 
(transferring  the  signification,  as  is  so 
constantly  the  case,  from  the  region  of  | 
the  car  to  that  of  the  eye),  to  curtail  the  , 
si^ht,  to  shroud  from  view.  '  The  leper 
shall  have  his  bed  and  his  mouth  mof  ! 
y^/t/.'— Bible  1 531  in  R.  *  When  the  male- 
factor comes  once  to  be  muffled^  and  the 
fatal  cloth  drawn  over  his  eyes.'— South.  ; 
Then  simply  to  rover  up  with  clothes  for  j 
the  sake  of  warmth.    From  this  latter 
sense  are  formed  o.  muffely  muff,  Dn. 
vtoffcl,  moff,  a  muff  or  furred  receptacle 
for  the  hands ;  moffel  (KiL),  Fr.  mattfitt  a  1 
winter  mitten. 

The  sense  of  damping  sound  itself  rests  | 
on  the  figure  of  muttering,  uttering  indis- 
tinct sounds,  whence  (by  using  the  verb 
in  a  factitive  sense),  to  cause  to  mutter* 
to  <:ive  sound  a  muttering  character,  to 
make  it  indistinct.    To  mufflti  a  drum,  to  I 
damp  its  sound.  The  or^xal  sense  is  I 
found   in  E.  niiiffle,  to  utter  indistinct 
sounds  like  an  infant  ;  to  muff,  to  muflc,  j 
to  speak  indistincdy. — Hal.    G.  muj/etty 
to    express    disjdeaiure    by  muttering 
sounds  ;  tttuffcln,  to  mumble  or  mutter, 
to  s])eak  uninteUigibly.  Both  mufftn  and 
miijfcln  are  tiien  used  in  the  sense  of 
mutiling  up.—  Sanders.    The  same  con- 
nection between  the  senses  of  indistinct 
utterance  and  wrapping  up  in  clothes  has 
been  pointed  out  by  Sanders  in  the  case 
of  mummcln^  to  mumble,  mutter  (Kuttn.\  j 
also  (as  well  as  mummen)^  to  muffle  up. 
'  Ich  mummlo  euch  ein  von  ftiss  so  kopC'  | 
*  Die  rothe  wang'  h;;lh  eini^c-mummt  in 
rauchwerk.'   '  Die  nordische  winUrtxr-  . 
mummung,  mantel  and  letb  peb.'  Mm0H  I 
me/  in  Swabia  is  a  muffler  of  linen  cover- 
ini^  the  face  up  to  the  eyes,  which  was 
worn  by  women  in  mourning.  See  Mum- 
mer, j 

Muff,    2.  A  fool  ''Xarcs),  a  stupid  fel- 
low.— Hall.    Properiv  a  stammerer,  {rom  . 
mujl  to  speak  indistinctly  (HalL),  as  | 
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m^ffling^  a  simpleton,   from  mi^,  to 
Stammer.    See  Uoddipeak. 
XoiT*   t*  Sw.  mugg,  an  eartheii  eup. 

OG.  tnigi'l,  fiala  ;  mageU^  magellel,  ma- 
gdlla^  ntakholUin^  Swias  mayel,  Slilan 
mioloy  a.  cup;  Griacns  majola^  migiola^ 
earthenware ;  It.  maiolica^  ornamental 
earthenware,  supposed  to  be  so  named 
from  having  originally  been  made  in 
Mnjocca ;  bot  a  ueoty  of  this  kind  is  so 
frequent  a  resource  in  etymology  that  it 
is  always  necessary  to  sift  the  historical 
evidence  of  the  article  having  been  actu- 
ally produced  at  the  place  from  whence 
it  is  supposed  to  be  named.  It  seems  to 
me  more  probable  that  majolica  was  de- 
rived from  the  OOb  magUt^  a  mug,  than 
tiie  converse. 

3.  An  ugly  face.  It.  mocca,  a  mocking 
or  apish  mouth  t  Esthon.  moky  snout, 
mouth,  lips  ;  Gael,  sniufi:,  a  snout,  a  Hice 
in  ridicule.  Like  many  depreciatory 
terms  for  mouth  and  face  derived  from 
the  muttering  sounds  of  a  person  out  of 
temper.  Swiss  inu'^c^cln^  to  mutter;  mu^- 
gitiy  a  mouthful  j  Sw.  mugga^  to  mumble  \ 
Dan.  muggen^  sulky.  SeeMock,  Muzsle. 

Kuggy.  Close  and  damp ;  to  mug- 
to  drizzle  with  rain ;  tnug,  a  fog  or 
mist.— HaL  OK.  ntugga^  dark,  thick 
weather  I  Bret  mouga,  to  stifle,  to  extin- 
guish ;  mougjc,  stiflin;^';  \V.  ttrwg,  smoke; 
Gael,  ntui^^  smollicr,  quench,  become 
f|^k»oniy,  misty,  or  daurk,  and  as  a  noun,  a 
irown,  surliness,  gloom,  cloudiness,  dark- 
ness. The  radical  idea  is  probably  shown 
in  Gad.  mugachy  snuffling,  speaking 
through  the  nose,  and  thence,  as  speak- 
ing in  such  a  tone  is  (in  children  espe- 
cially) a  sign  of  discontent  and  anger, 
sullen,  gloomy,  cloudy.  Dan.  mnkke,  to 
mutter,  grumble ;  muggen,  sulky ;  Ex- 
moor  mtt^ardy  sullen,  displeased. — Hal. 
Theappbcation  of  terms  signifying  frown- 
ing or  sullen  of  countenance  to  dark  and 
cloudy  weather  is  very  common. 

Thus  gloom  is  used  to  signify  either  a 
frown  or  the  darkness  of  the  air;  to  loufy 
properly  to  frown,  expresses  the  threaten- 
ing aspect  of  a  cloudy  sky.  Du.  tnoncken, 
to  mutter,  to  frown,  to  lour;  monckcttde 
opsicht,  a  louring  look  ;  monckende  wedtr, 
covered  or  cloudy  weather;  monckittde 
Mm,  ashes  bummg  covertly.  In  the 
last  example  is  seen  the  |rsffffWgf  tO  the 
sense  of  quenching  or  stiflmg. 

Kulatto.  Sp.  mulalOf  the  issue  of 
black  and  white  parents.  From  mule, 
the  produce  of  a  horse  and  ass. 

Mulberry,  g.  maulbeer.  Patois  de 
Beizi  mM,  Sw.  mulkurf  Du.  moirbuit^ 
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the  berry  ;  OHG.  murbouma,  maurpaum^ 
the  tree  ;  from  Lat.  morus,  Gr.  /^opov, 
probably  so  called  from  the  dark  purple 
of  the  fruit.  See  Moor.  It  is  remark- 
able however  that  closely  resembling 
forms  (Lap.  muorye,  Esthon.,  Wolidc 
mult)  are  found  in  many  of  the  Finnic 
lanj^uages  in  the  sense  of  bcrn,-,  fruit. 

Mulch.  Straw  half  rotten ;  TLD. 
molscky  Bav.  molschet,  objectionably  soft, 
soft  through  decay  ;  mcitcc'f,  soft,  clammy, 
sloppy,  as  thawing  snow  or  ill-dressed 
foocT ;  AS.  M0ibifM< decayed;  TSUxdx  hw^, 
macerate,  rot  ;  Bav.  viulfcnty  to  wear 
down  to  molm  or  dust.  Das  alte  str6  im 
strosack  ist  alUs  dermulferty  ist  ein  laute' 
res  gumUfir,,  is  mere  mulch.  See  Md- 
low. 

Mulct.  Lat  mulcia,  a  fine  of  money 
imposed. 

Mule.    Lat.  tnulus. 

Mullar.  Fr.  moUetU^  a  stone  used  by 
painters  and  apothecaries  for  grinding 
odours;  moulleur^  a  grinder. — Cot.  PLD. 
mttllett,  ON.  molvOf  to  rub  down,  to  re- 
duce to  powder. 

Xnlled  Ale  or  Wine.  Ale  sweetened 
and  spiced,  tk  riv  cd  by  Way  from  w////, 
powder,  dust,  the  spice  being  grated  into 
It  But  the  true  meaning  seems  to  be  a 
beverage  such  as  was  given  at  funerals  ; 
Sc.  viiildc-fiit  tr,  a  funeral  banquet  ;  OE. 
moldaie,  tnoiac  aUy  potatio  funerosa — Pr» 
Pm.,  from  ON.  moidOy  to  commit  to  mould, 
or  to  burv.  At  ansa  lik  violdu.  to 
sprinkle  the  corpse  with  mould;  Fris. 
brenghm  Ur  mo§uUm^  to  bring  to  mould, 
i.  e.  to  bury ;  Sc.  tmaer  th»  mcalSt  in  the 
grave. 

Mnllein.  Fr.  mouUine,  molaine^  G. 
mottcn-krauty  mattet^OKU,  a  plant  of 
which  the  seeds  were  considered  good 
against  moths  in  clothes.  Moth-muUen 
(verbascum  blattarid)  herbe  aux  mites.-— 
Sher\vood.  D  m.  mkf  Boh.  sw/,  a  moth ; 
O.  milbtf  a  mite. 

XiilM  Afive-pomtedstarinhersMry. 
Fr.  molUtttf  moUtle^  the  rowel  of  a  spur, 
also  a  name  technically  given  to  a  little 
pulley  or  wheel  used  for  ceriainpurposes. 
M  ilan.  iiwUtla,  a  grindstone.  From  Lat. 
pno/a,  a  hand ni ill. 

Mullion. — Munnion,  The  short  up- 
right bars  which  divide  the  several  lights 
in  a  window-frame. — B.  It.  mug)iont\  a 
carpenter's  munnion  or  trunnion.  —  Fl. 
Sp.  muiloHj  Fr.  moignon^  the  stump  of  an 
arm  or  leg  ;  moignon  des  euUs,  the  pinion 
of  a  wing.  The  munnion  or  mullion  of  a 
window  IS  the  stump  of  the  division  be- 
fore it  bfeaks  off  into  the  tracery  of  th6 
u  • 
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window.  It.  moncone^  a  stump  ;  monco, 
Bret,  monkt  nwns^  mouH^  stumped,  having 
lost  hmnd  or  foot  For  the  uminate  de- 

rivatinn.  '^co  Mutilate. 

Mullock.  Rubbish. 
The  mullok  on  an  !r[h>  yswci-H'd  was 
And  on  the  flore  ycasi  a  ciiicv.is. 
And  all  this  mulL'k  in  .i  sue  ytl,r()\vt». — Chaucer. 

P1.U.  mullen^  to  rub  to  mull  or  dust  ; 
Bav.  mulUn^  to  rub  to  pieces ;  gemiill, 
rubbish.  Sec  Mulch.  Ptat-mully  the 
dust  and  p-agments  of  peat ;  mulUd- 
hnady  oaten  bread  broken  into  crumbs. — 
Brocket.    See  Mould,  2. 

Mult.  —  XulUtttda.  Lat.  muUus, 
much. 

Mnm.  I.  G.  mummey  a  thick,  strong 
beer  brewed  at  Hrunswick.  '  Cerevisia 
quam  maniam  aut  mocum  ridicule  appel- 
ant pro  potn  homines  hiijiis  loci  atmitur.' 
^Lobnitz  Script.  Brunsvic.  in  Adclun^. 

Possibly  the  name  may  have  arisen 
from  the  Sw.  interjection,  MWiW  /  mum! 
expressive  of  satiafution  with  drink* — 
Rietz. 

2.  The  sound  made  with  the  lips  closed ; 
tiie  leut  articohite  sound  that  a  person 

can  make. 

Tbou  mygt  bet  mete  the  mitt  on  Malveme  bulles 
Tlian  g«te «  momtthmt  moatii  til  noneye  be 

hvm         id .    I'.  P. 
Hence  munt,  like  lust  or  whist,  was  used 
as  enjoining  silence  ;  not  a  mum  ! 

Wbeo  BKn  cry  mmn^  md  keep  Mieli  rikooe. 

GascoigM  bl  R. 

—And  gave  on  tne  a  glum. 
Then  was  aaonc  fnBnao  woiduanbut  mum. 

^^kehon. 

ATummyn  as  they  that  noght  speke, 
mutio.— Pr.  Pm. 
To  Xumble.    PLD.  mummehi^  to 

make  the  sound  mum,  mum,  in  eating  or 
speaking,  to  chew  like  toothlesspcople, to 
apeak  inaistinct]y.~DanndL  Du.  mwm- 
mtUttj  mompt!(U,  nx.  viuvila,  Mod.Cr. 
^afu>v\l1^u,  to  mutter  ;  Bav.  mcmmcln, 
memmezen^  viummeln^  mump/en,  to 
move  the  lips  rapklly  in  chewing  like  a 
rabbit,  to  mutter,  mumble.  Mumpfcl, 
the  n^outh  ;  eitun  mump/eln^  to  hit  one 
on  the  mouth. 

Mum-chance.  Ori^^inally  a  }:^amc  of 
dice  by  mummers  or  maskers,  from  Fr. 
dumeey  a  chance  or  hazard,  a  game  of 
chance  ;  Swab,  schattz,  a  venture,  a  cast 
at  dice.  Momtnka)itst\  alca  larvatorum. 
— Kil.  Mummschans  schlagen,  persona- 
tum  aleatorios  nununos  ponere,  its  positis 
lacessere  collusorem,  a  masker  to  lay 
down  stakes  at  dice  and  then  chal- 
lenge an  opponent— Vocab*  AJX  1618  in 
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Schmeller.  Fr.  mommon,  a  trnnp  of 
mimmiers.  a  visard  or  mask,  also  a  set  at 
dicebjra  roummer.^~Oot.  momoH^  a  dial. 

Icnge  to  a  throw  at  dice  made  by  a  masker, 
aleatorium  et  silens  certamen. — Trevoux. 
The  requisition  of  silence  gave  the  word 
the  appearance,  in  English,  of  bemg  de* 

rived  from  mum,  silent. 

And  for  muwukance  bowc'cr  the  chance  do  fidi 
Yoa  nmst  be  •mm  for  fear  of  spoiling  all. 

Machuivcl's  Dojig.  in  Nares. 

To  play  mumchance  then  became  a  pn>- 
veroial  expresskm  for  keeping  sfleaee. 

Mummers.  Maskers,  performers  of  a 
rude  kind  of  masque  or  scenic  represent- 
ation ;  mummtty.  ill-managed  acting, 
masquerading,  banoonery ;  Fr.  mtommttitr^ 
It.  mommt'O,  one  that  goes  a-mumming ; 
momm^artf  to  mun^FL  ;  Du.  momme, 
aMWJWMr,aniasker,aniask.  Du.mm»- 
me,  G.  mummcl,  are  also  a  ghost,  a  bug- 
bear ;  Basque  tnamu,  a  hobgoblin,  bug- 
bear, and  as  a  verb,  to  mask  oneseU*  in  a 
hideous  manner. — Salabeir^.  The  saaie 
connection  of  ideas  is  seen  m  Lat.  iSarcM^ 
a  ntusk,  a  ghost  or  gobUn. 

The  foundation  of  this  connection  is 
laid  in  infancy,  when  the  nurse  terrifies 
the  infant  by  covering  her  face  and  dis- 
guising her  voice  in  inaiticidate  utter- 
ances, represented  by  the  syllables  Bo, 
Bau,  Wau.  Mum.  It.  far  bau  bau,  to 
terrify  children,  covering  the  face. — La 
Crusca.  Sometimes  the  nurse  tnma  this 
means  of  producing  terror  to  sport,  cover- 
ing her  face  with  a  handkerchief  when 
she  cries  Bo !  or  Mum  f  and  then  remov- 
ing  the  terror  of  the  infant  by  displaying 
her  face,  when  she  cries  Peep  I  or  some 
equivalent  word.  Such  is  the  game  of 
Bo-ptipy  Pttp-po,  Sc.  Keek-k9^  M.D. 
Kiekeou,  Afumitt-kifk,  Mumm-mumm 
spUleu,  Blinde-mutnm  jpuUn,  The  ob- 
ject of  terror  presented  to  the  mind  of  the 
infant  by  the  masked  nurse  is  the  primi- 
tive type  of  a  bugbear,  and  is  named  from 
the  teiTifying  cry,  It.  bau,  bau-bau,  w. 
bw,  G.  ««RW-SMt«,  mumm^l,  mum$iu,  Gr. 
nopnu !  a  cry  to  frighten  children  with  ; 
Mop/iw  !  jacvu  tWof,  Bo !  the  horse  bites ; 
/lop^^,  HoppmHt,  firi^tfuL  M^pipift, «  4p«*r 

fiopfito  0a/if»%  TO  ^o/3tpov  roTp  xai^ioic. — 
Hcsych.  It.  bauccOf  a  bugbear,  a  wo- 
man's mask  or  muffler ;  baticeare,  to  play 
bo-peep,  to  scare  children,  to  mask  or 
muffle.— Fl.  Hence  the  application  of 
the  name  of  mumming  to  a  masked  en- 
tertainment 

In  illustration  of  the  universality  of  the 
principles  on  which  language  is  formed, 
Adelung  mentions  that  amoiig  Ae  Man- 
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dingoes  in  Africa  the  wives  are  kept  in 
order  by  a  device  similar  to  that  by  wilich 
children  are  terrified  in  Europe.  A  fear- 
fully disguised  man  with  a  loud  noise 
threatens  to  devour  the  disobedient  wife, 
and  from  the  sounds  which  he  utters  is 
caHXeA  Mumb^'jutn^f  substant^y  iden- 
tical wi^  the  a  mummiL 

Mummy.  Arab,  maumiya^  from 
mourn,  wax. — Engelbcr?^. 

To  Mump.  To  bite  the  lip  like  a  rab- 
bit, to  ;  aMr«Q0tfr,  a  genteel  beggar. — 
B.  Sc.  mump^  to  speak  indistinctly,  and 
figuratively  to  hint  at  The  word  funda- 
mentilly  represents  an  audible  action  of 
the  jaws,  and  hence  either  chewing,  mut- 
tering, or  making  faces.  ON.  mumpa,  to 
eat  voraciously  ;  Swiss  mumpfeln^  to  cat 
with  full  mouth  ;  Bav.  vinmpftn^  mump- 
/eln,  to  mumble,  chew  ;  du  viumpfel^  the 
mouth.  From  making  faces  we  pass  to 
the  notion  of  triclcs,  gestures,  assumed  for 
the  purpose  of  exciting  pity  or  the  like. 
Mumps  or  mowes,  monnoie  de  singe — 
Sherwood.  *  Morgue,  a  saddened  look, 
the  mnmping  aapwt  of  one  who  would 
seem  graver  than  he  is.* — Cot.  Du. 
mompeHy  to  cheat,  to  trick. — Bomhoff. 

Mumpa.  Pl.D.  mumms,  swelling  of 
the  j^jland-s  of  the  neck.  Probably  from 
the  uneasy  action  of  the  jaws  which  it 
produces. 

Knnch.   Fr.  manjrer,  It.  mamgitarty 

from  Lat.  manducare,  to  chew. 

Mundane.    Lat.  mundusy  the  world. 

Mimleipal.  Hie  Roman  munidpia 
were  towns  whose  citizens  received  the 
rights  of  Roman  citizenship  but  retained 
tbetr  own  laws.  The  proper  meaning  of 
municcps  is  one  who  takes  the  offices  of 
a  state,  from  munus,  an  office  or  public 
function,  and  capio^  to  take.  It  was  used 
in  the  sense  of  citizen  or  fellow-citisen. 

Munificent.  Lat.  munifex  (from  mu- 
nust  an  ofi&ce  or  public  chargCi  also  a 
gift),  one  who  ueifoffmcd  a  pablic  duty ; 
munificentia,  liberality  in  the  expenditure 
expected  from  a  puUic  officer,  hberahty 
in  general. 

Muniment. — Munition. — Ammuni- 
tion. Lat.  fni/nio,  Fr.  munir,  to  fortify, 
strengthen,  furnish  or  store  with  all  man- 
ner Of  necessaries ;  nmtdmint^  a  strength- 
ening or  fortifyinff;  justifica- 
^tions  of  all^ations  in  law. — Cot.  Muni- 
'msmis  is  now  only  heard  in  the  sense  of 
records  or  evidences  of  title  to  property 
and  such  family  papers  as  are  preserved 
with  them. 

Mar.  A  cold  in  the  head.  Fr.inMwv, 
inoat,  mudet  moMrutSf  the  mumps; 
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morfottdre  {pioure-fondre\  to  take  cold, 
from  the  ranning  at  the  nose  f  ,;lwMi^,  to 

melt  away. 

Mural.    Lat.  murus^  a  walL 

To  Koxder.  Goth,  mautkryan,  o. 
morden^  to  dav;  Fr.  meurire,  a  homi- 
cide? Off.  wurJt,  a  privy  slaying,  conceal- 
ment ;  f  mordiy  secretly  i  mord-jamt  a 
dai^ger.  Bohem.  fftordy  slaughter,  mmt* 
do7c<}ft\  to  slay,  may  be  borrowed. 

It  is  ditticuit  to  sj>eak  positively  as  to 
the  radical  signification^  whether  me  word 
be  connected  with  forms  like  Lat.  mort-^ 
death,  Bohem.  mrtwy^  dead,  mriwUL  to 
kill,  mritif  Lat  morif  to  die,  and  thus 
signify  simply  putting  to  death  ;  or  whe- 
ther it  may  not  signify  knocking  on  the 
head,  and  thus  be  connected  with  iiwiss 
tnbrdeiiy  PLD.  murtcn^  to  crush,  Fin*  < 
murtaay  to  break,  Esthon.  mtirdma^  to 
break,  to  crush.  In  the  latter  language 
iimnma  kai^  to  iMPeak  the  neck,  is  used 
in  the  sense  of  killing.  The  Fr.  meurtre, 
a  murder,  agrees  in  a  similar  way  with 
meurtrir^  to  bruise. 

To  Mnrle.  To  crumble.  W.  SMvr/, 
a  crumbling  stone }  Fin.  murtaa,  mur- 
rellay  to  break;  murUy  a  fragment,  bit; 
murt'a,  loose,  fHablei  Sw.  m^fr,  toider, 
soft,  friable ;  Fin.  nvdska,  broken  to 
bits;  G.  morsch^  friable,  brittle,  mellow, 
soft. 

Murmur.  A  representation  of  a  sound 
like  that  of  running  waters,  the  wind 
among  branches,  &c.  Lat.  murmurare^ 
Gr.  ftopfi^fituh  A  similar  element  is  seen 
in  Fr.  marmotter,  to  mutter,  or  with  an 
initial  b  instead  of  Mod.  Gr.  ^offiofv- 
Ztiv,  to  rumble^ 

Murrain.  OFr.  vwritw,  carcass  of  a. 
dead  beast,  mortality  among  cattle;  It. 
ntoria-t  a  pestilence  among  cattle.  From 
mourriri  asminr,  to  die.   See  Morkin. 

Murrey.  Fr.  mor/e,  Sp.  morado,  violet, 
mulberry-coloured  ;  Lat.  morum^  a  mul* 
berry. 

Muscle.  Lat.  musculus,  a  little  mouse, 
a  musde  of  the  body,  the  sheU-iish.  In 
the  same  way  Gr.  /»v(,  a  mouse,  is  used 
in  both  the  other  senses.  Mod.C^.  «w» 
r/ri,  a  mouse  or  rat ;  irovrirt/«,  a  small 
rat,  a  muscle  of  the  body.  Cornish  Ioeo- 
den  fer  (literally,  mouse  of  leg),  cmd 
the  lej^ ;  Scrv.  mi'sA,  a  mouse  ;  wts/u'/za, 
female  mouse,  also,  as  well  as  mishka^ 
the  am.  Fr.  jmrm,  botfae  fiv  a,  moost 
and  the  bcawne  of  a  mannes  anneir-* 
Palsgr. 

Muse.    Lat.  musa.    See  Music. 
To  Mimei.   Fr.  muser^  to  muse,  dream, 
study,  to  rq^ard  fixedly  Ulce  a  fooL  // 
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muse  quelque  part,  he  stays  SOTOCwhere  ; 
musani,  clre;unin<j;,  gazing  or  p.niising  on, 
lint;enng  ;  It.  musorone^  lumpish,  heavy, 
pouting,  musing. — FL 
.  The  absoqstion  of  ooe  broodUlg  over 
angry  thoughts  is  commonly  expressed 
fay  the  figure  of  the  muttering  sounds  in 
wfaicli  he  unconsciously  ghr<es  vent  to  his 
feelings.  Thus  Rret.  holiday  to  murmur  or 
bu^  gives  rise  to  Fr.  bouder^  to  sulk. 
The  muttering  sounds  AFC  however  more 
fret^uently  represented  by  syllables  with 
an  mitial  w.  mof>,  mnjK  niuh,  mtit,  muss^ 
giving  rise  to  a  great  variety  of  forms  sig- 
nifying sulking,  keeping  an  angry  silence, 
and  ultitnatcly  (with  the  usual  softening 
down  of  the  original  h||ure),  the  simple 
&ct  of  bemg  immersed  m  thought  Du. 
mopp.  n.  to  sulk  ;  Bav.  muffcn^  to  mutter, 
gnmible,  hang  the  mouth  ;  Swiss  mnffcHy 
to  sulk,  be  surly ;  G.  mucktn^  muckscn^  to 
mutter,  look  suriy  or  gruff,  scowl,  show 
one's  ill-will  by  a  surly  silence — Kiittn.; 
Du.  monckin^  to  mutter,  to  scowl ;  e. 
mutimgt  muttering,  sulking,  slumping— 
Hal. ;  Swiss  tniident,  to  snan,  grumble, 
scowl,  mope,  sulk  ;  N.  mussa^  to  whisper, 
mutter,  sulk  ;  Lat.  mussare^  to  buzz,  mur- 
muTy  mutter,  to  brood  over,  to  consider  in« 
silence.  *  Flent  moesti,  mt/x<;nnfqNe  patres.' 

*  Mussat  rex  ipse  Latinus  quos  gcncros 
vooet — the  king  muses  on  the  choice  of 
a  son-in-law.  —  V'ir:;.  Musaf,  dubitat  in 
loquendo,  timet,  raurmurat.  —  Papias  in 
Due.  Gr.  to  murmur,  moan,  mut- 
ter, to  express  displeasure  ;  Bret  mouza, 
to  sulk,  be  out  of  temper,  express  dis- 
pleasure ;  Swiss  ffiusatf  to  mope,  to  be 
sunk  in  melancholy ;  Rooehi  mouser,  to 
sulk  ;  Du.  mut'sen,  to  ponder,  muse.  The 
appearance  of  a  derivation  from  muis,  a 
mouse,  leads  KUian  to  explahi  die  wm 
as  a  metaphor  from  the  silent  abiOiptkMl 
with  which  a  cat  watches  for  a  mouse  ; 

*  muystUy  mures  venari,  tacite  qua;rerc.' 
In  popuJar  thought  the  reference  to  a 
mouse  presented  itself  under  a  different 
aspect  A  dreaming,  self-absorbed  con- 
dition of  mind  is  very  generally  attributed 
to  the  biting  of  a  maggot  or  worm,  the 
ttirhn|r  crickets,  bees,  flies,  and  even 
mice,  m  the  head.  In  the  year  1 183  the 
principality  of  Ravenna  was  conferroJ  on 
Conrad,  'quem  I  tali  Mtaca  in  cercbro 
nominabant.  eo  quod  plcrumquc  quasi 
demens  vioieretur.' — Due.  In  the  pro- 
logue to  the  eighth  book  of  Douglas' 
Virgil,  the  author,  in  his  sleep,  speculat- 
ing on  all  the  wrong  things  that  are  going 
on  in  the  worid,  is  addressed  by  a  man 
whom  he  sees  in  bis  sleep, '  What  borne 
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be  Him  in  bed  with  thy  bede  ibfl  of  bdfc' 

So  Pol.  Viij,  .1  >?\v;irm  ;  roj attic,  musini:, 
reverie,  dreaming;  It,  grillo^  a  cricket, 
by  metaphor,  a  fantastic  conceit  or  whim, 
as  we  say,  crickets  or  bec»-nests  in  one's 
head. — Fl.  Gabbia  di  grilli^  sorgii,  a 
cage  for  crickets  or  for  mice,  a  sehk»n- 
oeited  gulL— Ibid.  Yx.  W9ir 4et  rwtt,^ 
be  maggoty,  to  be  a  humorist. — Boycr. 
The  an^ogy  of  such  e]q;>ressions  led  to 
the  erroneous  supposition  that  mmiam^Xa 
muse,  was  to  be  explained  in  the  same 
manner,  and  tnuizfuis,  musing,  was  con- 
verted into  muizeuest^  mouse-nest.  I'LD. 
mMtuuttir  in  koppe  Jubim,  to  have 
mouse-nests  in  the  head,  to  be  absorbed 
in  thought.  Of  a  person  so  occupied 
they  say  *H4  tut  as  tm  4ot  vmU 
tnitse^  he  looks  like  a  pot  full  of^mice. 

Mushroom.  Mussheron,  a  toadstolc, 
champignon.  — Palsgr.  Fr.  mousseron, 
a  name  given  at  the  present  day  to  a 
dark  yellowish  brown  mushroom,  eat.ablc 
though  coarse,  and  growing  in  forests,  in 
England  common  among  neatb.  From 
the  mossy  nature  of  the  ground  on  whicli  it 
grows,  as  champigncn^  the  common  i^ng- 
lish  mushroom,  from  champs^  the  fields  in 
which  it  is  found.  Fc  wwust,  mosSii 
N.  .S:  O.  Feb.  5,  1859. 

Music.  Lat  niusica^  Gr.  fiovauii.  Mm- 
oav  fiptWf  to  sing — Pindar  ;  ri(  im§mf 
what  strain  is  this? — luirip.  .\s  song 
was  undoubtedly  the  origin  of  poet^,  it 
may  be  conjectured  th^.the  word  is 
ultimately  derived  from  a  root  signifying 
the  modulation  of  the  voice  in  singing,  a 
sense  preserved  in  W'al.  muztr^  to  hum  a 
tunc,  fredonner,  diaatmmer,  to  mabn 
music  ;  Prov.  tnusnr,  to  play  on  the  bag- 
pipes ;  Lat.  mtissartf  to  buzz,  bum,  mutter. 

KaidMl  MidLat  mmsektUa^  a  bolt 
shot  froni  a  springald  or  balista.  *  Potest 
prieterea  fieri  quod  ha;c  eadem  balistae 
tela  possent  trahcre  quae  musc/uttkt  vul- 
gariter  i^ipdlaBtnr.'— •oanutus  in  Due. 

Ne  nuls  tels  d.irs  ni  puct  meffidw^ 
Combien  que  on  i  lauche  tire, 
Mal\'oisinc  des  ag|etteSt 
Ht  ii[rringr^Tit  tir  mouchettfi. 

Guigne%illc,  fWd. 

The  implements  of  shooting  were  com- 
monly named  after  different  kinds  of 
hawks,  as  It.  ierzenwlo,  a  pistol,  from 
UrzuolOf  a  merlin ;  JaUomUo^  a  falconet, 
jr(7^r<7,  a  saber,  names  formerly  given  to 
pieces  of  ordnance,  while  falcone  and 
sagro  were  also  the  names  of  hawks,  in 
the  same  way  the  old  muscketta  was  finom 
Prav.  moagudty  Fr.  inoudkd^  AS.  muska- 
foc^  a  sparrow-hawk,  a  name  probably 
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taken,  not,  as  Diez  supposes,  from  its 
speckled  breast  (mouchcf/y  specked),  but 
from  Du.  mossche^  mussch^y  a  sparrow,  a 
word  preserved  in  B.  titmouse. 

Muslin.  Fr.  ;//  '•/ cft  ////^*,  Venet.  muso- 
Uu,  Mod.  Gr.  ^ovaovXi.  Said  to  be  from 
Moossal  in  Mesopotamia.  '  In  Mesopo- 
tamia texuntur  telae  quae  apud  Syros  et 
>Kg>'ptos  et  apud  mcrcatores  Vcneios  ap- 
pcllantur  A/usso/t  cx  hoc  rcgionis  nomine.' 
— Nomenclature  Arabe  at  the  end  of 
Works  of  Avicenna  in  Diet.  Etym.  This 
derivation  is  confirmed  by  Arabic  mous- 
aiiyy-,  muslin,  properly,  belonging  to 
Afous'dly  as  the  name  ctf  the  town  is 
written  in  Arabic. 

Mussulman.  Turk,  tnusslim^  a  fol- 
lower of  islam,  a  true  bdiever ;  {U.  anttf- 
iimin,  tnusslimcin,  moslems. 

Kust.  G.  miissen^  Du.  moeten^  to  be 
forced ;  Sw.  miste^  must ;  Do.  moete, 
leisure;  ww/, necessity, prcssitrc.  Moctc. 
opera,  labor. — Kil.  Pol.  musi^^  zmitszat', 
to  force,  to  constrain  ;  musii'c',  to  be 
oU^sed,  to  be  necessary  ;  mmsiss  sif  bic\ 
YOn  must  fight  ;  Bohem.  ttmsyti,  to  be 
DOtmd,  forced  to  do ;  musyl,  one  com- 
peUed  ;  amwuM/  compulsion,  necessity. 

Must.  Lat.  mustum,  Fr.  moust,  mouf, 
the  juice  of  grapes  ;  Russ.  msto,  mcst,  g. 
mosty  juice  of  fruits  ;  Sw.  f«;/j/,  juice,  sap, 
moisture,  pith,  substan<  c  ;  must  ijonii  n, 
moisture  in  the  earth  ;  rotmust,  radical 
moisture,  lllyrian  mastitiy  to  crush  grapes, 
to  make  must,  to  colour,  daub  with  grease ; 
Ttiast^  mns^  colour  for  die  fu^  salve, 
grease. 

MBitaolilL  Mod.Gr.  mus- 
taches, ^vtndict,  whiskers  ;  Gr.  nbaral^ 
upper  lip,  monstachc  ;  /loorral,  the  mouth, 
jaws,  upper  iip  ;  Venet.  mustassOf  snout, 
fiwe^n  adeptec&iitoiy  sense);  nmsUuunuUtt 
a  blow  on  the  mouth  ;  mustachinre,  to 
wry  the  mouth ;  It.  mostazzo^  mustacAtOf 
snout,  muzsle,  fece.  Derived  fiom  a  form 
like  Lat.  masticare,  to  chew,  PLD.  mus- 
$§ln^  musti'm,  to  mutter,  on  the  principle 
illustrated  under  Muzzle. 

M^utard.  Venet.  mostttrda,  a  sauce 
composed  of  boiled  must  with  mustard- 
seed  boiled  in  vinegar ;  Sp.  mostaaa^ 
tfiickened  must ;  MarAMtf,  mustard :  awtr- 
tillo,  sauce  compoied  of  mustard  and 
sweet  wine. 

Master.  An  inspection  of  troops.  Fr. 
monstrery  to  show ;  monstre,  monstrit^  a 
view,  show,  sight,  muster  of— Cot. 

Musty.  From  PID.  mulen^  to  make 
a  sour  &oe,  may  be  explained  Sw.  tmdtn^ 
gloomy  ;  se  inulen  7tf,  to  look  sad  or 
gloomy,  and  thence  (on  the  principle  ex- 
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plained  under  Mould)  Dan.  mm/tM,  to  be- 

come  mouldy.  From  the  same  verb  is 
formed  PLD.  muulskymuulsch  ( — Scbiitze), 
sour-looking ;  muulsk  uut  sem^  to  look 
sour,  to  sulk. — Rrcm.  Wtb.  Hence  per- 
haps PLD.  muistrig,  in  Lippe  mustrig 
(Deutsch.  Mundart,  Vl.),anathe  synony- 
mous E.  musty.  The  /  of  muulsk  is  lost  in 
the  same  way  in  S w .  musk :  se  under  musky 
to  look  sour,  leading  to  Prov.  Dan.  musk^ 
mustiness;  nmskm^  musty.  Hessian, 
vi!it~ni,  to  pout,  to  hang  the  mouth,  to 
look  surly  or  gruff,  and  met.  to  begin  to 
decay  ;  mtttzig,  surly,  illtempcred-look- 
ing  ;  of  the  weather,  threatening  ;  smell-* 
ing  of  decay,  musty  ;  niufcii;  riechen,  to 
smell  musty,  i-  ris.  ////i/,  muticii^  mucksck^ 
sour-looking,  sulky,  stilL — Outaen. 

Mutable.  -mate.  Lat  mmto^  to 
change.   See  Mew. 

Kate.  The  syllables  mut,  muky  mum^ 
kuk,  arc  taken  to  represent  the  slight 
sounds  made  by  a  person  who  is  absorbed 
in  his  own  ill-temper,  or  kept  silent  by  his 
fear  of  another.  Hence  Lat.  mutin^ 
muttire,  to  murmur,  mutter.  Nihil  ///;/- 
tire  audeOj  1  do  not  dare  to  utter  a  sylla- 
ble. O.  nicki  €imm  muck  von  sich  gebetty 
not  to  give  the  least  sound.  Du.  kikken^ 
mikkt'H,  to  utter  a  slight  sound.  Magy. 
kuky  kukky  a  mutter ;  kukkanniy  to  mutter. 
Thai  by  die  same  train  of  thought  as  in 
the  case  of  E.  mum,  Lat.  mutus,  silent, 
dumb }  Scrv.  muky  silent ;  muchatij  to  be 
silent ;  Magy.  kuka^  dumb. 

Mute.  l3ung  of  birds. — B.  Fr.  mutir, 
to  mute  as  a  hawk;  tsmeutf  the  drop- 
pings of  a  bird. — Cot.  It.  smalt irey  to 
digest  one's  meat ;  smalt  are  y  to  mute  as  a 
hawk.  From  the  liquid  nature  of  the  ex- 
crements of  birds.    ON.  smeita,  to  iiquely. 

To  MntiUila^  Lat.  muiUoy  to  cut 
short,  reduce  to  a  stump  ;  mutilus  (of 
animals  that  should  have  hornsj,  hornless. 
Manx  muty  any  short  thing  ;  muttaghy 
short,  thick  and  blunt ;  smut  tan,  a  stump  ; 
smutta(^h,  stumpy,  short-snouted.  Gael. 
smuty  a  stump,  beak,  snout ;  C.  mutZy 
any^ing  stumped  or  cut  short )  mutzohry 
a  cropear ;  mutzschwanz,  a  bobtail  ; 
Swiss  mutschigy  gemutschety  muU,  gmut^ 
tigy  cropped,  short  and  thick;  mutschj 
mutti,  Diuttliy  a  beast  without  horns.  It. 
mozzo,  stumped,  cut  short  ;  mozzo,  iiioz' 
ziconcy  a  stump  ;  mozzarey  to  cut  off. 
Gris.  mtuisehy  nmoUy  maU^  cnqpped,  cut 
short. 

The  most  familiar  type  of  the  act  of 
cutting  off  the  extremity  of  a  thing  Is 

blowing  the  nose  in  the  way  it  is  done  by 
those  who  have  not  a  handkerchief,  or 
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the  snuffing  of  a  lamp  or  candle,  to  windi  | 

the  word  signifying  jn  the  first  instance 
the  wiping  of  the  nose  is  commonly  trans- 
femed.  And  this  I  bdieve  is  the  origin 
of  th^ foregoing  forms.  Thus  It.  tnocco, 
mocdo^  tnozzo  V;7cr-/— Fl.J,  is  the  snutt 
or  snivel  of  the  nose ;  mocco,  moccolQ^ 
also  the  snuff  of  a  candle*  tip  of  the  mwe, 
also  like  G.  mutz^  applied  to  the  penis 
(Fl.);  moccartf  mocdare^  to  blow  the  nos^^ 
Co  snuff  a  csmdle ;  wwautrt^  to  oat  off. 
lircscian  mocar,Xo  snufT.i  r.-inr'l*-.  to  blow- 
one's  nose,  to  take  otf  the  point  of  a 
thin^f  to  cut  off  a  member  or  a  part  of 
anyudns. — PMcbieri. 

The  forms  moccare,  mocn'arr,  become 
in  I^iedm-  moclUy  to  snuu  the  candle  or 
lamp,  to  pinch  off  the  shoots  of  the  rines, 
to  crop  trees  or  plants,  and  moc^  Us  It. 
mozzarc)^  to  take  off  the  point  of  any- 
thing to  mal^e  it  blunt ;  mod  la  caa^  U 
&r$i  d'uH  caMf  to  crop  the  tail  or  ears  of  a 
dog.  Afnr,  mot,  blunt,  stumped.  The 
nasalisation  of  the  root,  as  in  Lat.  cutunt- 
it$Sj  gives  It.  MMW»,  monchino^  monche- 
rino  (synonymous  with  motkerin — FL), 
stump  of  the  am. 

nlla7.  Fr.  rnuHH^  tuzhulent,  un- 
quiet, seditious ;  Du.  muytm,  to  mutter, 
murmur,  excite  sedition  by  privy  whis- 
perings ;  jfiuiit  ry,  sedition,  revolt ;  liav. 
mutertty  to  grumble.  MuUUm^  muMitare. 
—  (il.  in  Schm.  Lat.  ntutio,  vtutlin,  to 
utler  suppressed  sounds,  to  mutter.  Fin. 
muHata^  to  whisper,  mutter ;  mutina, 
muttering. 

To  Mutter.  LaL  mutiin,  to  utter  low 
sounds. 

Mutton.  It.  tnotttofie^  Venet  molione, 
Prov.  Cat.  nifllfii,  Mid. Lat.  vtullo,  Fr. 
moutotty  a  wether  or  castrated  sheep,  then 
sheep  in  general.  OFr.  iw^//,  w.  molity 
molmyn,  Bret,  maont,  wether. 

Mutual.  Lat.  muiuus,  interchange- 
able, reciprocal,  from  each  to  the  other. 
Probably  from  muto^  to  change,  as  Aftot- 
fiiuoc.  rrriprocal,  from  afttiflui,  to  rhanj^c. 

Muzzle.  It.  musOf  Fr.  musaiu  [iov 
must/),  the  snout  or  mussle  of  a  beast; 
It  muMoiarif  to  muale  or  bind  up  the 
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{  muzzle ;  Fr.  muutHhie,  a  mmde  or  mo- 
vender  b^;  amwwflSf,  a  musoU  or 

noseband. 
A  depreciatory  tenn  for  the  jaws  and 

mouth,  and  so  for  the  mouth  of  a  l)east, 
IS  often  taken  from  a  representation  of 
the  sounds  made  by  the  jaws  in  mumbling, 
muttering^  or  chewing.  So  finon  Swiss 
MtCMrn,  mauehn,  to  chew,  mullfn^  to 
chew,  to  eat,  we  have  mauei,  muJui,  Fr. 
MMW^,  a  sour  ftoe,  G.  mumlj  chops,  mouth, 
ON".  7/:;///,  a  snout  ;  from  G.  jnurrin,  to 
mutter,  grumble,  Lang,  nwure,  a  sour 
face,  mine  refrognde,  also  as  Fr.  moure^ 
MMKrrVy  the  snout  or  muzzle— Cot. ;  from 
Bav.  mocken,  tnuchen,  to  mutter  discon- 
tentedly, Du.  moci'ctty  buccam  ducere  sive 
nMivere,  to  pout,  grumble,  fret  (Bombofl^ 
It.  Mocca,  an  ugly  mouth.  Esthon.  tntmf 
the  snout,  mouth,  lips  ;  from  Du.  mcf- 
felen^  maffflm^  to  nname,  lisp  as  an  infant, 
move  the  jaws,  Rouchi  mouffetery  to  move 
tlic  lips,  Bav.  tuuffct'.  tn  mutter,  grumble, 
hang  the  mouth,  ntujj'iun,  to  mumble, 
chew  whh  difficulty,  Fr.  muffie^  wmt^^ 
the  snout  or  muzzle  ;  from  Bav.  mump- 
fettf  mumpfelny  to  mump  or  mumble,  to 
chew,  muMpftij  the  mouth.  In  the  same 
way  It.  muso  seems  to  be  derived  from 
forms  like  Gr.  fii'Cc,  Lat.  viusso,  or  E. 
miisfj  of  which  w  e  ha\  e  shown  that  the 
original  sense  is  to  mutter. 
MuKzy.  See  To  Muddle. 
Myriad.  Gr.  /Miptac,  10,000;  |ih|noc, 
countless,  numberless ;  ^rpcoc,  101,00a 
The  radical  signification  is  probably  a 
sw  ann  of  ants,  as  wc  use  io  swarm^  or 
Fr.  fourmilUr,  in  the  sense  of  to  be  in 
countless  numbers,  as.  PLD. 
viiere,  E.  pismire^  an  ant  ;  on.  tnautTy  an 
ant;  wy/-,  a  countless  multitude.  Gr. 
^vA^iiC  Fin.  mmuriaineH^  an  ant. 

Mystery.  —  Mystic.  Gr.  /ivarqpiof, 
/ivvruc^j  from  /ivw,  to  hold  secret,  mu  and 
mut  bemg  used  to  represent  the  least 
sound,  the  sound  made  with  neatly 
clo^^cd  lips.    See  Mum. 

Myth.— Mythic.  Gr.  jivOof,  a  saying, 
a  fiible. 
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To  Nftb.  To  cAtch  or  seise,  properly 

to  clip  the  hand  down  upon  a  tliin;^  ;  in 
Scotland,  to  strike.  Dan.  nappe',  to  snatch, 
snatch  at,  pluck  ;  nap-tang,  nippers;  Fin. 
nnppata,  suddenly  to  seize,  to  snap,  to 
pluck  ;  Du.  knappen,  to  crack,  tO  seuc; 
Fr.  naque-tfioucJUf  a  Uv-catchcr. 

The  sound  of  a  crack  is  repfesented  by 
the  syllables  hiap  or  knacky  which  are 
thence  used  as  roots  in  the  signification 
of  any  kind  of  action  that  is  accompanied 
by  a  cracking  sound,  g,  kuappen,  to 
crackle  as  fire  ;  niisse  ktiappi-n  or  kiuuk- 
en^  to  crack  nuts  ;  ktuippern,  to  chew 
bstfd  dry  food  into  pieces  with  a  certain 
noise  ;  Fin.  tiapxaa,  to  crackle  as  the 
teeth  in  chewing ;  Fr.  naqueUtr  des  iUns, 
to  chatter  with  the  teeth ;  Du.  huMelm^ 
to  gnaw,  aibUe. 

The  sense  is  then  extended  to  any 
quick,  short  movement,  although  not  ac- 
companied by  audible  noise.  G.  knap- 
/  to  nod,  jog,  totter,  move  to  and  fro— 
Kuttn. ;  tin  brett  knappt  auf^  springs  up 
— Schmeller ;  Fin.  mAsoMia,  to  vibrate 
aa  a  pendulum,  to  wink ;  Fr.  noftteierdg 
la  queue,  to  wag  the  tail. 
I  From  the  notion  of  a  short,  abrupt 
movement  we  pass  to  that  of  a  projection 
or  excrescence,  a  part  of  a  surface  which 
Starts  out  beyond  the  rest,  and  thence  to 
the  idea  of  a  himp  or  rounded  mass ; 
GaeL  cnap^  strike,  beat,  a  stud,  knob, 
lump,  a  little  hill  ;  N.  nabb,  a  peg  or  pro- 
jection to  hang  things  on  ;  E.  dial,  to  nub, 
to  push ;  knop^  a  bud  ;  knoppet,  a  small 
lump  ;  knch^  a  rotmded  projection  ;  N. 
noifbf  knabbf  ne.  the  rounded  summit 
of  a  hill,  as  Nab-scar,  above  Grasmere  ; 
nob,  the  head;  nobble,  a  lunij) ;  k/io/>/<h  ks. 
nubb/int^s,  small  round  coals;  Du.  kftob- 
MjJ^  knot,  lump,  hump. 

Nabob.  Ptg.  tiababo,  governor  of  a 
province  in  the  E.  Indies,  from  Arab. 
nouwdbf  pL  of  ndibf  lieutenant,  viceroy, 
prince. 

Nadir.  Arab.  nAdhir  a<;-semf,  the 
point  opposed  to  the  zenith.— Engelberg. 

Nag.  Nag^  or  lytille  best,  bestula, 
equiUnk-^PrrPln.  Du.,  Fris.  neg^, 
cquus  pumilus. — Kil.  Swiss  fioj^j^t'Ti,  a 
dumpy  woman. — Id.  Bernensein  Deutsch. 
Muncurt  The  radical  meaning  is  simply  a 
lump,  a  figure  often  taken  to  desigiaate 


anything  small  of  its  kind.   ON.  nabbi^ 

OFr.  nabe,  nabot,  a  dwarf,  from  nab,  knob, 
a  lump ;  E.  dial,  knor,  knurl^  a  dwarf, 
from  ktiur,  a  knot. — Hal. 

In  the  last  article  has  been  traced  the 
line  of  thought  from  the  root  knack,  knapp 
(passing  into  nagy  ttab)^  signifying  an 
abrupt  movement,  to  the  notion  of  a  pro- 
jection, prominence,  lump.  In  the  original 
sense  may  be  mentioned  e.  dial,  nag,  to 
jog,  whence  nogs^  the  projecting  handles 
of  a  scythe;  Dan.  knag,  a  wooden  peg, 
cog  of  wheel,  handle  of  a  scythe  ;  Gael. 
cuagy  to  crack,  snap  the  fingers,  rap, 
knock ;  a  knock,  knob,  peg ;  S.  dial,  nug^ 
a  protuberance  or  knob,  a  block  ;  nug- 
head,  a  blockhead,  and  nugget,  a  small 
lump,  a  name  with  which  the  gold  work- 
ings of  late  years  has  made  us  so  familiar. 

Nagging. —Naggy.  A  najrgingpaixi 
is  a  slight  but  constant  pain,  as  the  tooth* 
ache,  an  irritating  pain.  Naggy^  touchy, 
irritable. — Hal.  N.  nngga,  to  gnaw,  to 
irritate,  plague^  disturb  ;  Sw.  nc^a^  to 
gnaw,  to  prick. 

Nail.  G.  nas^ly  both  a  nail  of  the  hand 
and  a  nail  to  fasten  with  :  on.  ;/,7i,V,  nogl, 
unguis,  iiagit,  cUivus  ;  Goth,  ganagljany 
to  fasten  with  nails ;  Lith.  ndgas^  nafl  of 
the  finger,  hoof,  claw ;  ndginti^  to  scratch ; 
berv.  nokat,  Bohem.  neket^  Gr.  iMCy 
Sanscr.  nakha,  unguis ;  Fia  naklaj  naula^ 
clavus.  Fin.  naula  is  specially  applied 
to  the  nails  by  which  the  different  weights 
are  marked  on  a  steelyard,  and  hence  (as 
Esthon.  naggel)  signifies  a  pound  weight, 
explaining  the  E.  nail,  a  measure  of  cloth, 
viz.  the  length  marked  off  by  the  first 
naU  on  the  yard  measure. 

It  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  artificial 
nail  is  named  from  the  natural  implement 
of  scratching,  as  Lat.  clavus,  a  nail,  from 
an  equivalent  of  E.  claw;  and  as  scratch- 
ing and  biting  are  like  in  effect,  the  word 
is  derived  by  Grimm  from  nagcn,  to  gnaw 
or  bite.  ON.  naggay  N.  nagga^  nugga^ 
"y.tu'^i  to  nilH'to  scrape;  Sw.  magga^  to 
prick. 

For  the  identity  of  Zwi  and  Lat.  uH' 
guts,  see  Nave. 

Naked,  Cjoth.  naqiiath';,  OHG.  nakot, 
G.  nackty  ON.  nacguidf\  noAtHH,  naktr^ 
Lith.  nogas^  PoL  nagi,  Gad.  nockd,  W. 
mmM,  Lot  mtdttSf  Sanscr.  tunpuu 
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As  the  c'^'^cnce  of  nakedness  is  having 
the  skin  displayed,  Adelung  suggests  Fin. 
nakca.  Lap.  nakke^  the  skin,astne  origin 
of  tibe  wora. 

Name.  If  we  confine  our  attention  to 
the  Lalm  forms,  Fr.  nom^  It  nome^  Lat. 
nonun^  name,  agnaimny  cognonun^  *g**o- 
/wj,  wc  have  no  hesitation  in  cxplaininj^ 
the  word  from  {jpwo)  gnosco^  to  know,  as 
that  by  whieh  a  thih^  is  known.  But  Gr. 
oKo/Mi,  ^/in,  ill  accords  with  such  n 
theory,  and  tin-  ff)rm  nam^  with  more  or 
less  modilication,  is  common  to  the  whole 
leriet  of  Indo-European  and  Finnic  lan- 
guages to  the  extremity  of  Siberia.  Goth. 
namOf  ON.  na/n,  uamttf  k'la.  ftimi,  Lap. 
mtmm  {nitmrnt^  to  manr,  observe),  Wo- 
tiak  m/jw,  nam,  Ostiak  rum,  ftimia,  nipt  a, 
Magy.  nrv^  Mordvinian  /tiw,  Tschcrc- 
nnss  lem,  Samoicdc  nim,  nimde^  Gael. 
ainm,  W.  cnw^  Bret,  hauo^  ProsSk  tmntSy 
Boh.  jmeno,  Pol.  <////V,  Sanscr.  frdman, 
Pers.  Mdm.  Turk,  mlw,  name.  Turk. 
mdm  is  used  also  in  the  sense  of  repimi- 
tion,  to  be  compared  with  Lat.  ipiomitiia. 

Nap.  1.  A  short  sleep,  properly  a  nod. 
O.  knappen^  to  move  to  and  fro,  nod,  jog, 
totter— Kuttn  ;  Tirol,  g^iappfn^  to  noOi 
especially  in  sUitnlx^r  I).  M.  v.  437. 
See  Nab.  So  Fin.  nuokkata,  to  nod ; 
nukkuOf  to  fiUl  asleep. 

2.  AS.  htioppa,  Du.  noppi\  flock  or  nap 
of  cloth  ;  twppigy  shagg)' ;  N.  napp^  shag, 
pile,  the  raised  pile  on  a  coanterpane ; 
nappOf  shaggv ;  Pl.D.  nobbcn^  flocks  or 
knots  of  wool  upon  cloth  ;  Du.  ttof^f>,  >i, 
Sw.  Hoppay  Fr.  uopcr^  to  nip  off"  llic  knots 
on  the  surface  of  cloth.  The  women  by 
whom  this  was  done  were  fonneriy  called 

It  seems  that  the  origin  of  the  word  is 

the  act  of  plucking  at  the  surface  of  the 
cloth,  whether  in  raising  the  nap  or  in 
nipping  off  the  irregular  flocks.  Pl.D. 
mtt^m^gttobben  (oi  horses),  to  niblde  each 
other,  as  if  pickmg  the  knots  from  each 
other's  coat  N.  nappa^  nuppa^  to  pluck, 
at  hair  or  feathers,  to  pluck  a  fowl,  to 
twitch  ;  nappn,  to  raise  the  nap  upon 
cloth  ;  Sw.  noppra  sik,  to  prune  oneself 
as  birds  ;  Fin.  ttappa/a,  napp/a,  to  pluck, 
as  berries  ;  Esthon.  nappima^  c.  kneiptn, 
to  nip,  to  tw  itch  ;  Lap.  nappet,  to  cut  off 
the  extremities,  to  crop;  Gr.  rmiirrw, 
yviwrm,  to  card  or  comD  wool,  to  dress 
cloth  ;  yvi'^paWov,  flock,  wool  scratched  off 
in  dressing ;  cyof«6f,  a  fuller,  carder ; 
K»tf^c,  a  tonel  Mr  wool  card. 

Nape.  Properly  the  projecting  part  at 
the  back  of  the  head,  llien  applied  to  the 
back  of  the  neck.    AS.  cnap  the  top  ul 
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anythinjj.  brow  of  a  hill  ;  w  cnap,^  knob, 
boss.  See  Nab.  The  w.  gwenl  is 
trandated  fay  Richards  the  noddle  or 
hinder  part  of  the  head,  and  by  SpmreU 
the  nape  of  the  neck.  In  the  same  way 
Fr.  niique^  the  nape  of  the  neck,  is  identi- 
cal with  Gad.  cnoCy  etmic,  on.  hnuky  a 
knoll,  hillock.  W.  cnnr,  a  knob,  bunch, 
lump ;  cnivcy  gwegil.  the  back  part  of 
the  scnlL  Ciompare  also  on.  kwmrkiu  N. 
tiakkjc,  the  back  of  the  head  ;  G.  macmM, 
the  nape  of  the  neck,  the  back. 

Napery. — Napkin.  It. //<//!^,  a  table- 
cloth, napkin  ;  the  tuft  or  tassel  that  if 
carried  at  a  lance's  end  ;  nappe,  the  jesses 
of  a  hawk,  labels  of  a  mitre,  ribands  or 
tasaelt  of  a  garland. 

/\  parallel  form  with  Lat.  innppa,  a 
clout,  as  Fr.  natte  with  E.  mat,  and  like 
mappa  originally  signifying  a  tufu  fc. 
knap  or  kitop^  a  budf  button,  knoh. 

Narrate.  Lat;  norrp,  mnmttm^  to 
tell  of,  relate. 

Vnnow.  AS.  fOttrwe^  nanow.  See 
Near. 

Narwhal.  The  sea  unicorn,  on*. 
ndhvalr^  so  called  on  account  of  the  pal- 
lid colour  of  the  skin ;  nA^  ndr,  a  coipMi 

Nasal.    Lat.  fiasus,  the  nose. 

Nascent.  —  Nated.  —  Native. — Na- 
tural. Lat  nascoTj  tuttus^  to  be  bom,  to 
have  sprung  from  ;  natalis,  bdOQgiog  to 
one's  birth ;  nativus,  natura. 

Nasty.  Fonnerly  written  nasfy, 
'  Maulavd,  ill-washed,  nasky*—Cll!ttm  rL 
D.  ftask,  and  with  the  negative  particle, 
which  is  sometimes  added  to  increase  the 
force  of  disagreeable  things,  i/ff«/zx«6,  dirty, 
piggish,  especially  applied  to  eating  or 
hlthy  talk.— Brem.  Wtb.  in  the  same 
way,  with  and  without  the  negative  parti- 
cle, Sw.  snaskig,  osnaskig,  immundus, 
spurcus  ;  ftaskug,  rtasket,  tlirty,  nasty 
(Rietz.),  Lap.  naske,  sordidus — Ihrc ; 
Syrianian  mfaOi^  dirt ;  njaaiUt^  difty. 
The  pig  is  so  generally  taken  as  a  type  of 
dirtiness  that  the  \\  ord  may  weU  be  taken 
from  Fin.  nadti,  a  pig,  as  Lat  sfmnm 
apparently  from  ponus.  Or  possibly  it 
may  be  taken  from  a  representation  of 
the  smacking  noise  which  accompanies  a 
piggish  way  of  eating,  and  from  which  the 
Fin.  ttaski,  a  pig,  seems  to  be  taken.  Fin. 
Hoskia^  to  make  a  noise  with  the  lips  in 
chewing,  Kkc  a  pig  eating  ;  Dan.  jmnli^ 
to  champ  one's  food  with  a  smacking 
noise  ;  Sw.  snaskti,  to  eat  with  a  smack* 
ing  noise  like  a  pig,  to  be  slovenly,  dirty 
—Rietz. ;  Swiai  MMtit^m^  to  make  a 
smacking  noise  in  cattQg;  CaxintUaa 
natscfu,  a  pig. 
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Nation.  Lat  uaiio,  from  nascor^  na- 
tmst  to  be  born. 

Naught. — N'ati<>hty.  a^:.  ;/,7  r^'/Vl/, 
naht,  nciiJit^  no-\vhit,  naught,  nothing. 
Naughty^  good  for  nothing. 

Kausea.  Lat.  nausea^  Gr.  yoMloy  the 
being  sca-sick,  frMiii  vavq,  a  ship. 

Nautical.  —  Naval.  —  Navigation. 
Lat  nmtia^  Gr.  miic,  a  ship,  veitdto  sail ; 
navita^  nanta^  vtAnit,  a  sailor  i  turuqpo, 
to  sail. 

Nave.  I.— Navel,  g.  nabe,  nabel^ 
FLD.  mrnm^  navels  nave  of  a  wbed. — 
Adeluag.  OL  MflAr/,  Du.  navel,  ox.  nuhli, 
na/li^  Sanscr.  mMi^ihc  navel  ;  Fin.  tiapa, 
Lap.  Hop^f  navel,  centre,  aids ;  l:lsthou. 

The  radical  meaning  of  the  word  seems 
to  be  /:nodi  the  nave  of  a  wheel  being 
originally  merely  the  end  of  the  axle  pro* 
jecting  through  the  solid  circle  which 
formed  the  wheel,  on.  nahbi,  a  knoll, 
hillock  ;  w.  ciuxPf  a  knob,  boss,  button. 
The  mwU  is  the  remnant  of  the  cord  by 
which  the  foetus  is  attached  to  the  mo- 
ther's womb,  and  appears  at  the  first 
period  of  life  as  a  button  or  small  projec- 
tion. It  is  thus  ajqiropriately  expressed 
by  a  diminutive  <A  nave ,  navel.  In  like 
manner  Gr.  Lat.  umbilicus^  a 

navd,  are  diminutives  of  umbo^  a  knob  or 
boss.  So  Boh.  pup,  an  excrescence ; 
piipt-k,  navel.  The  radical  identity  of 
<i/i^Xoc  and  na7/€i\i3LS  been  very  generall)- 
recognised,  idthough  the  passage  from 
one  to  the  other  has  not  been  very  clearly 
made  out.  It  seems  to  Ixr  one  of  those 
numerous  cases  where  an  initial  n  has 
heen  either  lost  or  added,  as  in  K.  mmpire 
from  nompair,  ah  ton  from  napron,  auger 
from  nauger.  The  loss  of  the  initial  n  in 
neb,  and  the  nasalisation  of  the  final  b  (as 
in  Fr.  nadof,  nambof,  a  dwarf),  produce 
the  radical  syIIa])lo  in  umbo  and  ^^^aXo^. 
It  is  reniarkaijlc  that  the  n  of  nai)e  is  lost 
in  other  cases,  as  in  Du.  €ui/,  eri'e,  for 
naaf,  nave^  the  nave  of  a  wheel,  and  in 
tutger,  Du.  evigher  for  nevipur.  Fin. 
napa-kairi^  literally  centre-bit.  More- 
over, the  n  which  is  lost  in  umbo  and 
^fifoX^is  again  replaced  in  Fr.  nombril. 

I'he  relation  of  Lat.  unguis,  ungula,  to 
•mC^  nail,  may  be  explaiiwd  on  the  same 
principle,  regarding  wx  as  the  radical 
syllable  ;  and  here  too  the  same  loss  of 
the  initial  «  is  found  in  the  probable  root, 
Sir.  agga  and  nagga,  to  prick. 

2.  Xlid.Lat.  uavis,  Fr.  nefy  the  part  of 
the  church  in  which  the  laity  were  placed. 
'  Navon  quoquebasihcaeauxit.' — Orderic. 
Vital  Sitp|»osed  to  be  tan  the  vaulted 
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roof,  the  curved  roofs  of  Afhcan  huts  being 
compared  by  Sallost  to  the  hull    a  ship. 

'  Oblonga  incurvis  latei  ihus  tecta  quasi 
navium  carina?  sunt.'  Ducanfjc  gives 
several  instances  m  which  navis  is  used 
for  the  vaulted  roof  over  part  of  a  chinch* 
*  Simulque  et  in  quas  est  super  altare 
sarta  tecta  omnia  noviter  restauravit.' 
It  is  remailcable  that  Sp.  cHbo.\&  the  nave 
of  a  wheel ;  It.  cuboy  the  nave  or  "»iddlft 
aisle  of  a  church. 
Nay.    For  ru  aye^  Goth,  niaiv,  never. 

A  pcertew  firakidc  po<0'~ 
That  to  my  wits  was  nay  tfas  Uke  is  TUriH|r  DOC 

in  Grixxc. — Gascoigne. 

Neap.  Scanty,  deficient — B.  Net^ 
tuU,  the  low  tides,  as  opposed  to  the 

spring  or  high  tides  at  new  and  full  moon. 
ON.  n^ppr,  narrow,  contracted ;  fwrfuppr^ 
short-uved;  Dan.  scarcely,  haraly; 
knap  sc.mty  ;  knappe  af^  to  stint,  curtail. 

liear.  -Nig'h.  Coih.  nehv  Tcompar. 
nchvis),  AS.  ncah,  nijjh,  near ;  near,  nearer ; 
nekst,  Hykst,  next  Ga  kidtr  iMMf  ,  come 
nearer.— Ccn.  27.  21.  ox.  ;/</,  //^r/r/, 
narstr,  OHG.  nah,  neUur,  nahist^  Uan.  (as 
F..  former)  nar,  ncermere,  narmest,  W. 
;;<fj,  tusach,  nesaf  near,  nearer,  nearest 

Neat.  I.  Fr.  met,  Lat  mtidmSf  fnm 
niUo,  to  shine. 

X  ON.  tumti  an  ox.  as.  tiyim  is  hoir* 
ever  applied  to  animals  in  general,  al- 
ihou;:li  mostly  to  cattle.  *  Seo  na^ddre 
was  gcapprc  thonne  ealle  tha  othre 
tenu,'  the  serpent  was  more  cunning  than 
all  other  Ivca-^t^.  The  meaning  of  the 
word  is  unintelligent,  from  AS.  nitan  for 
m  tut  tan,  not  to  enow.  *  Tham  neatum 
is  gecynde  that  hi  nyton  hwset  hi  send,' 
it  is  the  nature  of  beasts  that  they  do  not 
know  what  they  are.  *  Tlia  unsceadwisan 
neoiena^  the  unintelligent  beasts. — Boeth 
xiv.  3,  2.  In  the  same  way  the  term  heati 
is  appropriated  in  the  language  of  graziers 
and  butchers  to  an  ox.  Mod.Gr.  uAojrov, 
signifying  irrational  (aXoyoy  CtBor,  brute 
beast),  is  appropriated  by  custom  to  a 
horse  (of  which  it  is  the  regular  name), 
as  E.  mtU  tti  onat 

Vab.— NXh.  as.  mb,  beak,  then  nose» 
face,  countenance.  Neb  with  neby  face  to 
face }  neb-wliUf  beauty  of  countenance ; 
ON.  mbHt  Dtt.  mkbe,  snMt,  a  teknabtt^ 
beak  of  a  bird.  Sc.  neb,  like  F..  nib^  is 
used  for  any  sharp  point,  as  the  neb  of  a 
pen,  of  a  knife.  N.  nibba^  nibbestein^ 
shup projecting  rock.  on.  nibba,  also  a 
promontory;  a»Mas  (of  oaen^  to  butt 
each  other. 

As  nab  reprcMnts  the  floond  of  a  blow 
with  a  huge  or  rounded  unplenient, 
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or  nei  seems  to  represent  •that  of  a  small 

or  pointed  one.  Du.  knip,  a  flip,  crack  ; 
knippen^  snippen,  to  clip,  snip.  G.  siAna- 
bel^  Du.  snaoeif  beak,  is  that  with  which 
the  bird  snaps/  smaMtm,  to  peclc»  iNtey 
snatch. —  Kil. 

Nebula.  Lat.  nebula^  Gr.  vi^v,  a 
thin  doud,  misti  mutes,  vifoe,  dond, 
Sanscr.  nabhas,  hca\  cn ;  ('veJ^c,  daik- 
ness;  cylfoc,  darkness,  twilight. 

Neoessary.— WMMait7.  Lat  neces- 
se,  of  need,  that  cannot  be  avoided. 

Neck.  AS.  hnecca,  the  back  of  the 
head,  neck }  Dan.  nakke,  nape  of  the 
neck  and  back  part  of  the  head.  At  bSU 
nakken  for,  to  bend  the  neck  to.  on. 
kmacki^  N.  nakkje,  the  back  of  the  head  j 
iuMti  kola,  the  hollow  at  tiie  back  of  the 
neck}  Du.  nak,  nek,  nik,  the  nape,  neck. 
Jemand  den  nek  keertn,  to  turn  one's 
Sack  to  a  person;  stief  van  nekke,  stilf- 
necked.    Fr.  mtftu,  the  nape. 

The  primary  mcanin;:^,  as  shown  under 
Nape,  is  the  prominent  part  at  the  back 
of  tne  head.  H.  fuM,  a  knoll,  pramineiice 
on  the  ^idc  <  if  .1  liill. 

Necromancy.  Gr.  vncpofiavrtm ;  vir- 
pu^,  dead,  fiavTiia,  divination,  soothsay- 
ing. 

-nect.  -nex    Lat.  wc(o,  ngntm,  to 
kniiL  join  j  as  in  Connect,  Annex. 
Ifaod.   AS.  netuij  meadkdd,  necessity ; 

nead-uyniiin,  to  take  by  force  ;  Du.  uood, 
G.  //<?///,  need,  want,  distress,  affliction ; 
Russ.  nudit\  Boh.  nutili,  to  constrain; 
Russ.  nuzhd,  need,  indigence,  want. 

The  explanation  of  the  word  is  to  be 
found  in  on.  gnaud,  naud,  fremitus,  the 
noise  made  by  violent  action  of  anvkind, 
the  dashing  of  ships  together,  clashini,^  of 
swords,  roaring  of  flame.  Skipa  guaud, 
fremitus  navium;  hradilig  hjorvaenaud, 
the  dreadful  dash  of  swords.  Gnauda, 
naudd,  fremere,  streperc,  vel  assidue  pre- 
mere,  affligere,  vexare.  The  expression 
reprnenting  the  audiUe  accompaniment 
of  violent  action  is  first  transferred  to  the 
effect  produced  on  the  object  upon  which 
the  action  is  exerted,  and  tiien  to  the 
abstract  idea  of  violc'iice,  fiotca^  com* 
pulsion.  Jt//d  gnaudiufi  vida  um  fyj'ar, 
tlie  lire  roared  wide  among  the  islands. 
Xttfr  tkoUt  naudj  igne  violantur  tecta, 
the  roofs  sufler  the  violence  [of  fire]. 
VUb^  thola  naud,  the  ship  endures  the 
battering  fof  tfatf  waves],  vexatur  fluctibus. 
Nauda,  to  press  hard  upon  |  nasU^ga^  to 
offer  violence  to,  to  compel. 

Needfire.  Fire  produced  by  friction 
of  two  pieces  of  wood  (Jam.),  g.  notfeur; 
Sw,gmulk,to  luU  Like  mid  (aocoiding  J 
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to  our  escplamitionX  from  the  sound  ac- 
companying all  effective  exertion  of  force. 
ON.  gnydr,  aquarum  strepitus.  '  lUos 
sacril^os  ignes  quos  tudjir  vocant,  sive 
omaes— pa^;a]Mmim  observationes  dili« 
genter  prohibeant.'— Capit.  Car.  Mag.  in 
Due.  The  peasants  in  many  parts  of 
Germany  were  accustomed  on  St  Jofan^ 
eve  to  kindle  a  fire  by  rubbing  a  rope 
rapidly  to  and  fro  round  a  stake,  and 
applying  the  ashes  to  superstitious  pur- 
poses. 

Needle.  Goth,  nethla,  OHG.  nddala, 
ndida,  Du.  naelde,  ON.  ndl,  Bret,  nados, 
w.  nodwyddy  Gael  smaikad,  Manx  smaid, 
a  needle.  Du.  naeden,  naeyen,  OHG. 
nagan.  nawan,  ndan,  G.  nahen,  to  sew ; 
w.  noaen,  Gael  snatk,  Manx  snau^  thread. 
Fin.  negla,mMla,9.ncc^i  kmuffpi-neuUi 
'a  headed  needle),  a  pin;  tten/iainrH  (a 
stinger),  a  wasp.  Kstiion.  noggel^  no^i^ 
a  Medle,  sting  of  an  insect;  mfgypemst 
twgges^  a  stinging-nettle. 

In  the  foregoing  forms  we  may  perhaps 
detect  a  root  trnd,  nag,  signifying  prick  or 
sting,  which  may  explain  GoCIl  nmdr^  W. 
neidr.  a.s.  ncrddre,  an  adder. 

Nefarious.  Lat  faSf  right,  justices 
nefas,  wickedness. 

Negation. — Negative.  Lat.  neg^, 
Sw.  neka,  ON.  tuikvadd^  to  say  ue^  no^ 
to ;  OB.  to  tUdt  wUJk  may. 

On  her  knees  they  kneleden  adoun 
And  prayden  hym  off  tqrs  benitooa; 
He  nyJUyt  hen  with  my. 

Baa,  of  Athelstone  in  HaL 

To  the  above  are  opposed  Lat.  nut,  Sw. 
jaka,  MHG.  jeA^Hf  G.  bejahen,  to  say  aye 
or  ja  to,  to  affirm. 

Neglect,— Neglig'ent.  Lat.  »fgligB^ 
ncglectum,  to  have  little  regard  for.  Per- 
haps formed  as  a  negation  cli  eUg^^  to 
pick  out,  to  choose. 

Negotiate.    Lat.  negotium,  business. 

Negro.    Sp.  negro,  Lat.  uiger,  black. 

Neif .   A  female  s«f.  Lat  maUva. 

To  Neigh,  as.  hna-gan,  on.  kneggia, 
Sw.  gnagga,  N.Fris.  nd&rn^  Sussex,  to 
^»wcwr,  PLD.  michen,Yr,  ktmnir.  It, 
nitrire,  all  representing  the  sound.  Sc. 
tn'rfirr,  nicker,  to  neigh,  to  laugh  coarsely. 

Neighbour,  as.  tieah-bur,  neah-moH^ 
G.  nadtbar.  Do.  imtr,  Dan.  mA^,  fenu 
naboerskc,  neighbour.  From  AS.  neah, 
nigh,  near,  and  Dan.  bo€,  G.  batum,  to 
till,  cultivate,  dwell  a  AuMT,  a  hoot, 
cultivator,  peasant.  Dan.  a  dwcllii^ 
AS.  neah-gehuse,  neighbours. 

Neither.  AS.  ndther,  natvther,  from 
the  negative  m*  and  either. 

Vfliw.  ON.  kn^  km^  a  fist^  hand- 
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fuL  Henoe  Sc.  nrvel,  navel ^  to  strike 
with  the  fist ;  niffer,  to  exchange,  to  pass 
from  one  neive  to  another. 

Neophyte.  Gr.  wo^trroci  recently 
planted,  applied  to  newly-made  Chris- 
tians ;  Mib  new,  and  f<n  to  Uget,  give 
birth  to. 

Nepe.    See  Turnip. 

Vepliow.  —  VopotisB.  Fran  Lat. 
nepos,  -Otis,  descendant,  Venct.  nmodo, 
modoy  and  thence  by  the  common  con- 
version of  an  internal  4i  to  itf  or  y,  Fr. 
mrtmif  Sc.  nevoy,  e.  nephew.  One  of  the 
instances  in  which  the  Lnp.  a?^rccs  in  so 
singularly  close  a  manner  with  LaL  is 
leen  in  Lap.  fU^al,  i6aStxst%  ton. 

Nerve*  Lat.  mtfvus^  a  sinew  j  Gr. 

VMOOtik.  One  that  was  never  fimn 

liome,  a  fondling. — B.  Bav.  nestquacky 
fustkack,  PI  1).  nestkiken,  the  youngest 
bird  of  a  brood,  youngest  child  in  a  family. 
G.  fmtldty  fuackt  i,  qiiackih  herty  nestquAcky 
a  youns  unfledged  bird,  fig.  a  child  of  old 
age.  Das  quakeUhen  seines  alters.  From 
ptnkin^  to  cry.  Der  kinder  gequhk; 
ein  janimervoll  ^equeck. 

Nesh.  AS.  TinesCy  tender,  soft,  weak. 
Properly  moist.  Goth,  natjattt  G.  benet- 
Mm,  to  wet ;  O.  masSi  Du.  nai,  wet ;  Fin. 
ft^s/f,  moisture ;  tiuoska,  Esthon.  tiiisk, 
wet ;  Lat.  NoiuSy  the  (moist)  South  wind. 

XTostw  Pol.  frniasdoy  nest,  breed ;  Bret 
W.  nyth,         tu-ad,  Lat.  nidus. 

Vol  I.  Goth,  natiy  Fin.  nuotta^  ON. 
moU  G>  ntUy  Bret.  mud. 

2.  See  Neat 

Nether,  on.  ncdiw,  under ;  urdri, 
lower,  nedstty  lowest  (adj.) ;  G.  futdtr^ 
lower;  as.  neoikam^  oeneath;  neotlu- 
weard,  downwards. 

Nottle.  0.  rusself  PLD.  n€it€lf  Sw. 
nstsia^  N.  mtla,  Dan.  natkb^  ON.  notry 
notru-^aSy  from  nbtray  to  shiver,  pro- 
]).'i'>ly  m  the  sense  of  tingling  with  pain. 
Cleveland  noddeiy  to  tremble,  shake ;  Bav. 
IS^fltate,  to  shake,  to  rock.  In  a  similar 
way  G.  zitter-aaly  the  electric  eeU  from 
aitttrHy  to  shiver. 

Votttor.   Lat.  mmUty  neither. 

New.  Coth.  niujOy  ov.  «/r,  Bret. 
nevcsy  Gael,  nuadh^  Lat.  novuSf  Gr.  i«o£, 
Sanscr.  nawa. 

Vewa.  In  the  sense  of  intelligence 
there  is  probably  a  confusion  of  two  words 
— I.  newSy  Fr.  nouveliiSy  new  things,  and 
3.  Dan.  nysy  property  scent,  wind,  hint, 
inkling,  intimation.  AS.  faae  nys,  to  get 
wind  of  a  thin^  to  get  news  of  it.  ON. 
hmy^sa^  to  searok  for,  spy  out ;  km^simih 
cniioiia.  Du.  mtMnkn^  to  sniff  after,  to 
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scent  out;  muswijSf  sagacious,  having 
good  scenL  curious.  * 
Newt.  Awater-lisard.  Otherwise  neri^ 

et'e/,  <•/'/. 

^  -nex.    See  -nect. 
Next   AS.  mak,  near,  n^;  n^t, 

nyhst,  nighcst,  next,  last,  ttyhsfan, 
at  lasi.  HeothUun  ick  was  ischriwen 
nexsty  since  I  was  last  shriven.— Ancr. 

Riwle  320. 

Nias.  It.  nidoy  nidioy  nest  ;  nidare, 
nidiarcy  to  nestle  ;  nidacey  nidaso  faUonty 
an  eyas  hawk,  a  young  hawk  taken  out  of 

her  nest.  —  Fl.  Fr.  ttiais,  a  nestling, 
novice,  simple  and  inexperienced  gull. — 
Cot 

To  Nibble.  Du.  knnbbelen,  kuidbelt-n, 
to  nibble,  also  (as  Fin.  natista)  to 
grumble,  wrangle,  bargain ;  JmabdeUr^ 
Fin.  nabisiay  a  quarrelsome  person  ;  G. 
knaupein,  to  gnaw,  pick  a  bone,  nibble  ; 
Swiss  kniibelHy  to  pick,  work  with  a 
pointed  implement  ;  PLD.  knapperrty 
knuppem,  knubbcrn,  to  munch  dry  hard 
food  with  a  crunching  noise,  to  nibble  as 
mice  or  tats— Danneil ;  G.  knappeHy  to 
gnaw,  bite,  pick,  or  nibble— Kiittn. ;  PI.  D. 
knabbeln,  ^abbeln,  gnawweln^  to  gnaw 
audibly.  Dtw  gnabbelt^n  mus.  When 
the  noise  is  soincwliat  finer  it  is  replaced 
by  gnibbelHy  knibbcl/ty  nibbelHy  to  nibble, 
eat  by  little  bits,  hke  a  goat.— DanneiL 
Fin.  napsaa,  to  sound  as  the  teeth  in 
gnawing,  to  strike  li.:htly. 

Nice.  I.  From  1  r.  nicey  foolish,  sim- 
ple ;  Prov.  H^sd,  Pi^.  nescioy  Sp.  ueciOy 
foolish, : imprudent,  ignorant;  Lat  »#• 
scius,  ignorant. 

Aiooob  s'en  joue  k  la  pelotte 

Comme  poodle  niu  et  sotie.~R.  It  tfg^o. 

Sicttte  fut  ct  ne  pensott 

A  nul  tnal  eogin  quel  qa'il  soit,— 

Mall  Bwott  eitdt  Jasraoae  et  gi9e.~-Ibid.  1^ 

In  Chaucer^  translation : 

Nice  "^simple]  dieywas  but  she  ne  menio 

None'harme  ne  sleight  in  her  entente. 

For  he  wes  myc*  and  knowtb  no  wisdome. 

R.  G. 

•  2.  Probably  nice  in  the  modern  sense 
m.iy  be  wholly  distinct  from  the  foregoing, 
and  may  be  explained  from  Pl.D.  nusseitt, 
m$tstermf  Hessian  m$tsMin,Mussf//t,  nisstln, 
tiaiistln,  fiosr/rf,  to  '^niff  at  one's  food,  to 
turn  one's  meat  over  like  a  dog  with  his 
snout,  to  eat  without  appetite,  he  nice  in 
eating,  to  pick  and  choose;  nessi  t.  nice  in 
eating.  The  term  then  would  apply  in 
the  first  instance  to  hesitations  or  scru- 
ples in  eating  and  subsequently  in  dealing 
with  other  tui^  *  Marcus  Cato— never 
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made  ceremony  or  nucfit  ss  to  praise  him- 
self openly.' — Holland,  Plutarch. 

Niche.  Fr.  fin/u.  It.  /ii'a/iw,  nicchia, 
a  recess  for  a  statue  in  a  wall,  also  a  nick 
or  nock/— FL   A  nick  in  the  walL 

Viok. — Notch.  It.  nicchiOt  a  nick  or 
nock  ;  nocchiay  nocca,  a  nock,  notch,  or 
knuckle,  as  of  a  bow,  or  of  one's  fingers. 
G.  knick,  tlic  clear  sound  <rf  a  weak  or 
slender  body  when  it  gets  suddenly  a 
chink,  crack,  or  burst.  Das  £ias  that 
ginen  ktrick^  the  glass  gave  a  craoc  Also 
the  crack  or  chink  that  takes  its  rise  with 
such  a  sound. — Kiittn.  Einen  knick  in 
einen  sweig  maclun^  to  crack  or  break  a 
twig.  EiHri^tkmid^en^^ahald\)iK^3LwaA 
half  bend  a  young  branch. 

The  notion  of  a  nick  or  wtch  may  be 
taken  fimn  a  crack  in  a  faaid  body,  bnt 
more  freqtjcntly  probably  from  the  image 
of  a  sharp,  sudden  movement,  represented 
by  the  sound  knick  or  knoat,  a  nicken^ 
to  nod,  til  wink;  N.  nokka^  to  rock; 
nykkj'e,  to  pluck  or  twitch.  Then,  as  in 
slmiiar  cases,  the  term  is  applied  to  an 
indentation  or  projection.  So  from  Fr. 
kother,  to  nod,  jog<  shake,  hochc,  oche,  a 
nick  or  notch,  bee  Cog.  It  should  be 
observed  that  Tt.  mfcchw  is  not  only  a 
notch  but  a  jji  I  >i(  1 1  ;i  m.  u  knot  or  knob. 

Nick.  2.--01d  Nick.  I'l.IX  Mkker, 
the  hangman,  also  the  Uevil  as  the  exe- 
cutioner prepared  for  die  condemned  of 
the  human  rare  at  the  great  day  of  judg- 
ment. I  bc  same  office  is  ascribed  to 
bim  itt  the  ordinary  o.  exclamation  der 
Htnkerf  hole  muh  der  Henker  /  the 
Devil  take  me  :  not  the  ordinary  hang- 
man. 

AS.  hncFcan^  Du.  nekken,  to  kill.  Dtu 
nek  brcken,  to  break  ones  neck,  to  kill 
one.  So  in  E.  slang,  to  scrags  to  hang, 
from  Mcragy  the  neck  ;  nuNnng^  hanging, 
ftub,  the  neck.  Magy.  nyak,  the  neck, 
nyakazni^  decollare,  to  behead. 

nickname.  Eketiame  or  mkename, 
^^omen. — Pr.  Pm.  on.  aukncfniy  Sw. 
okriamn,  o.  eich-^  ekel-^  dkel-^  ncck-^  okcr- 
nanu,  a  surname,  nickname.  Taken  se- 
parately we  should  explain  aukm/ni^  ekt- 
tiamc,  (Tom  ON.  at/k,  r..  rkr,  in  ad^'ition. 
besides ;  nickname,  as  a  name  given  in 
derision,  from  Fr.  faift  In  nique^  to  jeer, 
or  o.  mekefty  to  tease  or  plague. 

Susurro,  a  privy  whisperer  that  slaiinrl.-n  th, 
backbiteth,  and  nicketh  one's  name. — Junius 
Nomcnclator  in  Pr.  Pm. 

But  the  great  variety  of  forms  looks  more 
like  a  series  of  corruptions  of  a  common 
original,  which  being  no  longer  tmder- 
ttcod  biu  been  acddentally  modified  or 


twisted  in  different  directions  in  order  to 
suit  the  meaning.  And  such  an  original 
may  perhaps  be  found  in  Lap.  like 
fhj'iim.  Fin.  tiika  nimi^  Esthon.  iii£  turn- 
.  a  by-name,  surname,  tbe  first  cJenmil 
of  w  hich  in  the  three  languages  sigrrifieS 
in  excess  of,  beside.  Esthon.  liig-te 
way),  a  by-way,  wrong  road  ;  liig-juus^ 
false  hair,  a  w»g.  The  original  meaning 
of  the  word  is  probably  side,  whence  Es- 
thon. liggiy  Fin.  liki^  near.  The  same 
element  may  be  recognised  In  w.  llysenw, 
Bret,  hshano,  a  surname,  nickname,  the 
first  dement  of  which  is  used  exactly  as 
the  Finnish  particle.  Bret,  les-tad^  a 
step-father;  w.  llysbhuit,  step-children; 
Bret,  li'z^  a  haunch,  border,  and  as  a 
prep,  near  ;  w.  Uysu^  to  set  aside  ;  ystlySy 
a  side,  a  flank. 

The  change  from  an  initial  /  to  »  is 
seen  in  It  lix'clloy  itii^elloy  level;  Lat. 
lympkm  and  nympha;  I L  lanfa  and 
orange-flower  water ;   Fr.  IttUiU*  imA 
ncTifille,  a  lentil,  &c. 

Nidget.    .See  Niggle. 

Niece.  OVx»tu)^^n£kt*.'^Cx^  The 
dialect  of  Champagne  has  fii^/>s,  rtirr,  oe* 
phew J  uiipcc,  niece,  from  Lat.  ne^s. 

Vim.  A  trifle.  NonnaniiilE^«ibftr,to 
amuse  oneself  with  trifles.  Niff)taff<, 
trifles,  knicknacks. — Hal.  The  radical 
image  is  a  snap  with  the  fingers,  used  as 
a  type  of  somediing  w«nthless,  as  when 
we  snap  our  fingers,  and  say  I  don't  care 
that  for  you.  Er.  niquet^  a  knickc,  tlicke, 
snap  with  the  fingers,  a  trifle,  nifle,  bauble, 
matter  of  ^tn  i!I  value.  C.  knipp^  a  snap 
or  fiUip  with  the  fingers  ;  Fr.  nipes^  trash, 
nifles,  trifles. — Cot   See  Knicknack. 

Niggard.  The  habit  of  attention  to 
minute  gains  in  earning  monev  is  closely 
connected  with  a  careful  unwillmgness  to 
spend,  and  die  primary  meanii^  of  n^T* 
gard  is  one  who  scrapes  up  money  by 
little  and  little,  n.  ftyggjih  to  gnaw,  rub, 
scrape  {  Sw.  njugga  ihop  pmningaV^  to 
scrape  up  money  ;  njugga  mcd  en  i  pen- 
fiittgar,  to  keep  one  sliort  of  money ; 
"J"i[Si  niggardly,  sparing  ;  Lap.  ndgg^^, 
to  scf^ie  together  ;  N.  gnika^  to  nib,  to 
drudge,  to  seek  pertinaciously  for  small 
advantages ;  gftikjcn^  nikjen,  nu^gjen^ 
stingy,  scraping,  explaining  OK.  tuggmt, 
while  Pl.D.  gih-gtlit,  to  be  miserly,  N. 
Hikkt-Kj  stingy,  correspond  to  KS.  n^ffrt^ 
a  miserly  person. 

The  same  ultimate  reference  to  the 
idea  of  rubbing  is  found  in  Dan.  gfu'dr, 
to  rub  ;  gnidsk^  niggardly ;  Bav.  JretUn^ 
tonibL  to  earn  a  scanty  living  with  naiss 
and  diffici)lty;  It  /htgan^  to  vuh  to 
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pinch  and  spare  miserably*  to  spend  or 
iced  sparingly,  to  use  frugality. — jFX 

To  Nig'gle.  To  trifle,  nibble,  c.it  or 
do  anything  mincingly.  -  Hal.  To  work 
in  a  niggling  way  is  to  do  a  thing  by  re- 
peated small  efforts,  like  a  person  mbblmg 
at  a  bone.  Swiss  nii^geU^  operam  suam 
in  re  parv&  manuarii  collocare^Idiot. 
Bemense  In  Deutsdi.*  Mandait  To  Hag- 
gle, to  gnaw. — HaL  Sw.  nagga^  to  gnaw, 
to  nibble  ;  N.  gttaga,  to  gnaw,  to  toil  as- 
siduously with  little  effect ;  gnika^  to  rub, 
to  work  slow  and  in  a  petty  way.  To 
fttj^,  to  clip  money;  nh^gid  as/ilar,  stone 
worked  with  a  pointed  hammer. — Hal. 

M^igh.    See  Near. 

m^ht.  Goth.  nahtSt  Lat.  nox  (noct'), 
W.  ttos,  Slav,  ttoc  (nots),  Lith.  naktis.  We 
might  fancy  that  the  ultimate  signification 
was  a  negation  of  light,  ne-light,  ne-lux^ 
as  Ir.  sorchat  light,  bright}  dorckot  dark; 
Lat.  nolh  for  tic-vtlh'. 

Nightingale,  g.  naclUigall^  the  bird 
that  sings  by  nig^t.  ON.  gala^  to  sing, 
to  crow  like  a  cockf  the  origin  of  Lat 
gallus. 

Vightmare.   See  Mare. 

Vightshade.  Sw.  dial,  skata,  a  mag- 
pie ;  nattskiU(X,  a  niijhtjnr  ;  ftamtUegras, 
O.  nachtscluuU^  nightshade. 

To  Him.  To  take  by  stealth.  Goth. 
mitmm,  Lith.  m//,  to  take ;  on.  ifm«,  to 
take,  tnV-e  away.    Sec  Introduction. 

Nimble.  AS.  nufftolf  capax,  tenax,  ra- 
pax.~Lye.  ON.  momoj  nam^  mnmt,  to 
lake,  and  hence,  as  Dan  tiemmt\  to  learn, 
to  apprehend ;  ucm^  quick  of  apprehen- 
sion, handy,  adroit.  Den  nemtneste  maade^ 
the  readiest  way. 

Nincompoop.  A  corruption  of  twn 
compos  mentis^  the  phrase  for  a 

person  not  in  possession  of  his  mind. 

Nine.  Lat.  novem^  Gr.  lyyla,  ON.  niu, 
W.  nii7L'^  Sanscr.  navan. 

Ninny.  Sp.  niilo.  an  infant,  a  childish 
person ;  nifiear^  to  oehave  in  a  childish 
manner.  Mod.Gr.  vii'iov,  a  child,  doll, 
simpleton  ;  /ityaXov  ytyiov,  a  great  ninny. 
The  origin  of  the  word  is  doubtless  the 
sing-song  humming  used  to  set  a  child 
to  sleep.  Sp.  tiint-tiatiiT,  words  without 
meaning  for  the  humming  of  a  tune ; 
Mod.Gr.  vAim,  Itillaby ;  It  nintta  ni$ma^ 
words  used  to  still  children  ;  ninnare^ 
ninnellare^  to  lull  children  asleep. 

To  Nip.— Nippers,  o.  knipb^  a  snap 
or  fillip  with  the  fingers.  Emom  em 
hiippcnen,  klippchin  geben^  to  give  one  a 
fillip.  Knipp€n,t  schnippcn,  to  snap ; 
kmp-kaUlcken^  P1.D.  kntppel^  knicker^  a 
narUe  hnpeuad  by  filliping  with  the 
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hngcrs.  To  nip  is  to  pinch  by  an  imple* 
meat  tfaat  -rimts  with  a  snap  Dan. 

nappe,  to  snap,  twitch,  pluck ;  nappt" 
fo'fi;,  nippers,  pincers  ;  Lap.  nappct,  to 
lop,  crop,  cut  off  the  extremities  j  nappa- 
peljiy  crop-cared. 

Nipple.  A  dim.  of  itch  or  ////;.  KeHi 
of  a  woman's  pap,  bout  de  la  nKimclIe. — 
Palsgr.  Fin.  n&ppy,  nyppy,  fiyppyld,  a 
pimple,  wart,  bud.  The  nipple  is  in  O.. 
tenned  bntstwanu^  broast-wart  JBsthoa. 
nip^  point,  end. 

VithlBg.  An  abject,  vile  fidlow,  a 
coward,  — B.  ON.  nida^  to  abuse,  dis- 
grace, befoul.  Nida2  d  tru  si/ifti,  to 
desert  his  faith.  Nidingr^  an  infamous 
person,  coward,  niggard,  traitor.  A'mI; 
a  lampoon,  contumely,  abuse.  Perhaps 
the  word  originally  signified  nothing 
worse  tiian  a  miser;  fmidingr^  mat- 
nidingr^  a  niggard  of  money  or  of  food  ( 
tiidskr,  Dan.  grtidsk,  sordidd  tenax,  from 
guide,  to  rub  or  scrape.  In  the  N.  of  £. 
nithiH^  is  used  for  sparing;  'aithing  of 
his  pams.' — B. 

No.   See  Nay. 

Noble.— Nobility.  Lat.  twbilis^  tio- 
bilitas;  from  nosco,  novi^  to  know. 

Nock. — Notch.  Norm,  nogite,  notch  ; 
It.  nocchioy  uocco^  a  bunch,  knob,  knur, 
snag  or  ruggedness  in  any  tree  or  wood, 
the  knuckle-bones,  hard  stone  of  a  fruity 
also  the  nock  of  a  bow  or  notch  in  any- 
thing.— FL 

The  liindamental  image  is  an  abrupt 
movement  suddenly  checked,  represented 
by  a  sharp  report,  and  thence  an  indent- 
ation or  projection.  Gael  cnag,  to  crack, 
snap  the  fingers,  knock,  rap  ;  e.  diaL 
nog,  to  jog.  So  from  Fr.  hocher^  to  jog, 
hoc/Uf  odUf  a  notch.    See  N  ick. 

VooiamaL   Lat  noXy  noctis,  night. 

Nod.  Dav.  uotteln,  to  move  to  and 
fro  ;  an  der  thiir  notlt  hi,  u^  sliakc  at  the 
door;  OHG.  hnuttcn,  vibrare.  —  Schm. 
ON.  kmoda  {hnydy  hnaud^  kttodit),  to 
hammer;  Du. /'w^i^/j^,  a  cudgel.  To  nod 
is  to  make  a  movement  as  if  striking 
with  the  head.  The  B.  word  has  no  im- 
mediate connection  with  Lat.  nutus^  the 
/  of  which  belongs  to  the  frequentative 
form  of  the  verb. 

Voddla.  The  noddle^  noddoch^  or  mid" 
dock  is  properly  the  projecting:  part  at  the 
back  of  the  head,  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
then  ludicrously  u:3ed  for  the  head  itself. 
Occiput,  a  nodyte. — HaL 

After  that  fast»*n  cupping  Rla5=;cs  to  the  Mtddti 
of  the  necke. — Burruughcs  in  iN'ares. 

ON.  hnodt  the  round  bead  of  a  nail ;  Du. 
ktudf  kmddtf  a  knob ;  Dan.  kmidOf  a 
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knot,  bump,  protuberance  ;  I. at.  MMAtf, 
It.  nod/^,  \\  knot  ;  nodo  del  coUo,  the  nape 
of  the  neck  ;  nodeUo  (identical  in  fonn 
with  B.  twldU\  the  anlde-bone 

Noddy.  A  silly  fellow,— B.  Nodcock^ 
noddypoll,  noddy  pate  ^  a  simpleton.  Nod- 
dy-headedt  tipsy.— Hal.  The  meaning  is 
probably  one  whose  bead  is  in  a  whirl. 
In  the  snme  way  ft^CO'^  ^'P'^V-  ^^^^ 
to  jog.  Compare  iol/y,  dizzy,  with  Mier, 
to  stagger,  it.  imMf,  a  silly-pate.->FL 
Korman  ttauditi.  s.  s.  —  Cot. 

Node. — Nodose.  Lat.  nodus,  a  knot, 
mdosus. 

Vog^r^  A  mug.  Gael,  cnag,  knock, 
rap.  thump,  a  knob,  pcpf,  pin :  cnai^aidh, 
bunchy  ;  cnagaire,  a  knocker,  a  gill,  nog- 
gin, iftnrt-nieasure ;  emigiarti  a  lime  knob, 
an  earthen  pipkin. 

*  Noise.  Fr.  noise,  rumbling,  stir, 
wrangle,  brawl ;  Pnnr.  ntmut,  nosa, 
ttoysa,  noise,*disputc.  Applied  in  R.  R. 
to  the  murmur  of  w.itcr. 

S  en  aloit  l  iauc  aval,  fesant 
Une  Hoise  douce  et  pleiant. 

The  original  sense,  however  (in  which,  in 
£.  it  is  still  chiefly  used),  is  that  of  dis- 
agreeable, importunate  sound,  and  tht 
most  probable  origin  is  Lat.  fioxa,  tto^ia 
(from  uoceo,  to  hurt),  sonuthing  hurtful, 
injury,  brawl,  disturbance.  In  mediam 
noxam  perfcrtur. — Petron.  Szpe  in  con- 
jugiis  fit  noxia  si  niniia  est  dos. — Auson. 
Flem.  noose,  noxa,  malum,  damnum,  et 
lis,  dissidia.— KiL 

*  VoiaooMi  Having  power  to  tioy  or 
injure. 

Thei  had  tailis  like  scorpiouns— and  the  mig^ht 
ef  tbsoft  was  to  neytronk  tfn  monethis.— Widif. 

It  noiare^  to  annoy,  molest,  trouble  ; 
noicLt  noiamat  annoyance,  molestation. 
ODtL  noeyen^  noyen,  wrmnyen,  obesse, 
nocere,  molestum  esse ;  noeylick,  noyrlick^ 
noisome. — Kil.  It  is  impossible  to  se- 
parate the  foregoing  from  It.  aHnoiare^ 
Vr.  cnnnyer^  E.  annoy,  which  have  satis- 
factorily been  traced  to  T.at.  in  odio  esse, 
and  the  Du.  noode,  unwillingly,  against 
the  grain,  probably  comes  from  the  same 
source.  Entirely  distinct  are  Lat.  nocere^ 
Prov.  noser,  OFr.  nuisir,  Fr.  nuire^  to 
hurt,  whence  It  nouvete,  Fr.  nuisible, 
injur  ions  ;  nuisance,  injury,  hurt. 

Noll. — NowL  The  head.  as.  cnoN, 
a  knoll,  hill,  top,  summit  ;  G.  knolUn^  a 
knob,  lump,  tumour,  protuberance.  Ver- 
tex* hnoll.~A^.  Vocab. 

Vomad.  Gr.  v^m^,  from  rt^w,  to  pas- 
ture flocks. 

Nominal.— VottinM.  Lat 
name. 


NOON 

-nomy.   Gr.  »^f«>c,  a  law,  order. 
Nonce.  For  ike  n»ttee,  for  the  special 

occasion. 

Tha  that  word  him  com  to 

That  Brutes  woldon  tliLTdOl^ 

And  comen  to  than  amts 

Totecben  ths  ttane*. 
— WTien  news  c.inic  to  him  what  the  Britons 
were  about  to  do,  and  that  liiey  were  coining  ytur 
that  Mfy,  to  fiMcb  dw  stones.— Lsjnunon,  Brat, 
n.  301. 

To  //urn  ane  icoren,  chosen  for  the  special 
purpose. — Ibid.  2.  279. 

Nonpareil  Fr.  parcil^  from  L.LaL 
pariciilus,  dim.  from  Lat  par,  cquaL — 
Schcler. 

Vook.  A  ctNmer.  Fmr^l^de  it  is, 

it  (a  piece  of  water)  is  four-cornered. — 
Layamon  2.  500.  Gael,  /////r,  a  corner, 
nook.  Fin.  nokka,  the  beak  of  a  bird, 
nose,  point ;  maan  nokka,  iingula  terras, 
a  nook  of  land;  //^Hv^i,  to  peck  ;  Esthon. 
nuk,  a  knuckle,  pummel,  button  :  nukka, 
a  tip,  comer,  nook ;  WaL  nouk,  knot,  ex- 
crescence. 

The  radical  meaning  is  a  ^ojection 
either  outwards  or  inwards,  and  it  is 
essentially  die  same  with  nock^  noh  h.  So 
It.  cocca^  a  notch,  is  the  same  with  E.  cog. 

Noon.  The  Roman  day  was  divided 
into  12  hours,  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  so 
that  the  ninth  hour,  Iiora  nona,  w  ould  be 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  aiternoon.  In 
Norway  wm  or  nun  is  still  used  in  this 
sense,  si.i;nifying  the  third  meal  or  resting- 
timc  of  the  day,  hcl'l  at  two,  three,  or  four 
o'clock,  according  to  custom.  Xonoy  to 
lunch,  to  take  the  intermediate  meal  or 
repose  ;  uonshil^  the  hour  of  noH,  aboilt 
three  or  four  in  the  afternoon. 

The  transference  of  the  signification 
from  mid-afternoon  to  mid-day  seems  to 
have  taken  place  through  an  alteration  in 
the  time  of  the  canonical  services,  of 
which  seven  were  performed  in  the  day, 
matutinn.  prima,  tcrtia,  sexta,  nona,  vcs- 
pera,  completonum.  It  is  plain  tliat  four 
of  these  must  be  named  from  the  hours  at 
which  they  were  originally  celebrated, 
but  we  hnd  that  nona,  the  lifth  servicCi 
was  held  in  Italy  about  mid-day  at  an 
early  period. 

Montando  lo  sole  prima  la  prima  parte,  fa  fcria ; 
l.a  seconda,  sesta ;  la  terxa,  uoHa,  e  siaiiio  a  mez- 
/odi  (theaoB  haviag  ^tanted  the  third  part  of  the 
beevnajMlKMnisMmi,  sad  we  are  at  mid-day) ; 
pof  ooiiinici&  a  dboendere,  e  seesa  fai  prima  parte 
fa  meizo  vcspro,  &c. — I  .a  Cmsca. 

Nona,  mittag-zyt,  myddach. — Dief.  Sup. 

Tho  bygonne  tervebrcs  that  into  al  the  cortbe 
w  ere  ydon 

In  the  aijite  ^  of  the  day  that  me  dupeth  mm. 
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Hit  Imnn  at  nam  and  for  to  the  nynthe  tyde  yUute 
ThilwSitUmidgMrmtm^ttl&niM^  io  R. 

It  is  probably  in  memory  of  tiie  time  at 

which  the  senMce  of  nones  was  originally 
perfonned  th»t  it  is  still  announced  by 
nine  strokes  ef  the  bdL  'UAngelus de 
mid!  venait  de  sonncr,  mais  bienaes  gens 
n'avaient  pas  entendu  les  neuf  coups,  et 
partant  avaient  oubli^  de  redler  Foiaison 
accoutum^.' — Madame  CIaude»|».l,  1862. 

Hoose.  Lang,  rtou.r-couren,  a  running 
knot  or  noose ;  nous€li4ty  knotty.  Aous, 
Hus,  nffUMii,  a  knot — Diet  Castiais. 
From  Lat.  nodus. 

Nor.    Nor, or, 

VonnnL—JfaioiniMMUi.  Lat  mrma,  a 

square  for  trjing  right  angles,  thence 
pattern,  rule  ;  nontMlis,  according  to 
rule,  a  right  angle,  perpendicular  line  ; 
mtanmit,  out  ofnue,  irregular,  huge.  Gr. 
yv<6^fiiv,  a  rule. 
North.  ON.  nordr^  Fr.  norcU 
Voaai.  AS.  nme^  a  mmr,  Lat  muusy 
Lith.  fiosis^  Pol.  nos,  Russ.  nos'. 

The  name  of  the  nose  is  probably  taken 
from  an  imitation  of  noises  made  through 
Hut  noae,  as  o.  mksen^  to  sneeze,  Du. 
snuse,  to  snuff  or  snifT.  So  Gael,  sron, 
the  nose,  compared  with  e.  snore;  Gr. 
l^^TX^i  snout,  mmde,  beak,  face  (pro- 
poiy  nose),  compared  with  p(5yx°c»  ^ 
snoring,  piyx^  to  snore,  snort.  ^ 
Noztle. 

N<Mitril.  AS.  nas-thyrla^  nasthyrelj 
from  thyrel,  a  hole,  aperture  ;  G.  tnUrle, 
dim.  of  thiire^  a  door.  On  tham  wage 
ikyri  geworht,  made  an  aperture  in  the 
wall.  —  Bfde.  Thurhcrypth  atlc  t/iynl, 
creeps  through  every  hole. — Boeth.  Nadie 
thyrel,  the  eye  of  a  needle.  See  ThirL 

Nostrum.  Lat  tmirmim^  otnty  pecii> 
liar  to  ourselves. 

Hot — ^Nought.  AS.  naktt  nauhty  noht^ 
nought,  not ;  OHa  niowilitt  tMit  G.  nicht, 
not,  from  the  negative  particle  «/,  and 
Goth.  vailttSy  AS.  wikt^  G.  wicht^  a  whitj 
thing.  So  in  Romance,  from  m  ana 
/wc,  a  being.  It.  niente^  nothin.;,  OFr. 
Hf/Wi/,  not.  '  Detenus  en  garde  ct  nunt 
allantz  k  large,'  not  going  at  large. — Liber 
Albus,  p.  315.  Nient  countrtutttmnty 
notwithstandinj^. — Ibid.  p.  216. 

Note. — Notable. — ^Notary.— Notice. 
•^VotioB.  Lat  miOf  a  naik,  sq^; 
$10 ^ro,  fiofum,  to  know. 

Noun.    Fr.  nom,  LaL  nonun^  a  name. 

-nomiM.  -mmo-.  Lat  ntmdus,  a 
messenger ;  nuncio,  to  bear  tidings,  bring 
word  of,  tell.  Hence  Ann^UHCt^  JPro- 
nounce^enounce^  <!^c. 

To  jlcnuidt  —  Vosm.  —  Vartara. 


From  Lat.  nutrio,  to  suckle  or  feed  ynun;^:, 
we  pass  to  Fr.  nourrir,  and  thence  to  e. 
nourish.  In  the  same  way  Lat  nuirix 
gives  rise  to  Fr.  nourrir^  and  E.  nurse. 
From  nourrir  was  formed  nourriture, 
which  was  converted  into  B.  muHur*^  as 
nourricc  into  mtm.  For  Ubit  origin  of 
ttutrio  see  Nuzzle. 

VovoL  Lat  novellus  (mnms,  new), 
Fr.  ncuvel  » 

November.    Lat  November. 

Now.    AS.  nUj  Gr.  vSr,  Lat.  nunc. 

Noxious.  Lat  mxius;  mfxu,  that 
which  is  hurtful  ;  noa'o,  to  hurt. 

*  Noasle.  1  he  nose,  snout,  project- 
ing part  of  anything,  as  of  a  bellows. — 
Worcester.  P1.D.  niissel,  the  nose^-^ 
Deutsch.  Mundart.  v,  73. 

From  Pl.D.  nusseln^  E.  nuzzle^  to  sniff 
after,  to  seek  with  the  nose  like  a  dog 
(Brem.  Wtb.)  ;  Bav.  ntuseln^  to  snuffle  or 
speak  through  the  nose,  to  poke  the  nose 
into  (in  etwas  heramsachoi) ;  mmehtn^ 
to  sniff  about,  to  root  in  like  a  swine.  In 
the  same  way  PLD.  snuss^  the  snout,  is 
related  to  suusselH^  synonymous  with 
MusteiM,  above-mentioned  ;  Dan.  snueie, 
Bav.  schnudy  snout,  to  schnniidctt,  schno^ 
deln^  to  snuff,  pant,  draw  breath,  and  Sw. 
dial,  snoky  kith.  snukMs^  snout,  musde,  to 
Sw.  snoka,  to  snoke  or  snook^  tO  smellt  tO 
search  out^  pry  into. 

-ttuAt-Jfudity.  Lat  nudmsy  naked. 

Nudgpe.  Austrian  nusscn,  to  thrust  or 
strike,  especially  with  the  fist.-- Deutsch. 
Mundart.  ii.  PLD.  nutsche  i^i^n^  to  cuff. 
— IbM.  173.  Swiss  mdtscheny  to  thrust 
or  press,  to  make  another  give  way,; 
mutscheHf  to  strike  with  the  fist 

Vnal.— VawaL  As  Fr.  n^auy  the 
spindle  of  a  winding  staircase,  .\i\vau 
is  also  the  kernel  of  a  nut,  stone  of  a 
peach,  plum,  &c.,  mould  in  the  hollow  of 
a  piece  of  ordnance  when  it  is  cast,  any- 
thmg  contained  in  a  hollow  envelope. 
From  LaL  hux,  nuds,  a  nut,  Lang,  nou- 
galhy  nmmlht  kernel  of  nut.~Dict  Castr. 
w.  cnenylly  kernel- 

Nu^tory.    Lat  nuga^  trifles. 

Huipget  A  Itmip  of  native  gold,  a 
dim.  of  W.£.  mtgt  a  block,  a  knob  or  pro- 
tuberance ;  Esse.x  nigg,  a  small  piece. — 
HaL  In  North's  Plutarch,  p.  499,  it  is 
written  niggot.  '  After  the  fire  was 
quenched  they  found  in  niggots  (lumps) 
of  eold  and  silver  mingled  together  about 
a  uottsand  talents.'  Hence  Trench  in- 
cUncs  to  the  suppositiofl  duit  nugg^  is 
only  ingot  disguised. 

Nuisanoe.  Fr.  nuiriy  nuiseuU^  from 
Lat  n9ur$^  to  knrt  as  Udn^  hiitmit 
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from  lucere^  to  shine ;  nuisanu,  hurt, 
damace,  wrong,  trespasa^— Got. 

Niixe.  Fr.  nuc^ue,  the  hinder  part  of 
the  head    See  Nape. 

Numb. — Baniuab.  Goth.,  as.  mman, 
ON.  JMMCy  to  tahe^  take  away ;  AS.  d^ni- 
manf  ^enam^  benum^tty  to  take  avray,  de- 
prive, to  stupefy;  on.  mumt'nn,  taken 
«way;  nutmitmvUiiMM'lalLwuHU  a^iuSf 
deprived  of  sense,  out  of  his  mhld* 

He  may  neither  go  m  oobm^ 

kt  altogether  ha  li  hmm§ 

TbB  pomr  bolh  of  haads  and  fete. 

Gower  in  R. 

VurImt.    WuBiseall*    VusiiK  aIo. 

Lat.  numerust  Fr.  nombn. 

Numblea.— Vmblea.  The  old  deri- 
vation from  umbilicus  appears  on  the 
whole  to  be  the  true  one.  The  numbles 
of  a  deer  comprised  various  parts  of  the 
inwards  of  the  animal  from  the  *  avant- 
era '  of  tfieneck  to  thebigfat  of  the  thighs. 
Noumbles  of  a  dcre  or  boost,  cntraillcs. — 
Palsgr.  Prsecordia,  the  numblts^  as  the 
hart,  the  spleene,  the  lunges  and  liver. — 
Elyot.  In  Sir  Gawaine  and  the  (.reen 
Knight  however,  v,  1340,  where  the  cut- 
ting out  the  numbles  is  elaborately  but 
not  very  comprehensiUy  deacilbed,  they 
do  not  mclude  the  liver  and  kings.  It  is 
natural  that  a  portion  consisting  of  the 
ioft  parts  about  the  belly  ahouldtake  its 
name  from  the  navel.  And  accordingly 
we  find  the  word  in  various  forms,  nun- 
blicus  (evidently  from  umbilicus),  num- 
Mtf  mmbulus,  HumUus,  'Debovemor- 
tuo,  pectus ;  de  porco mortuo, nunbli'nim* 
— Due.  '  In  quolibet  porco  a  carnihce 
occiso  «d  venwBdmn,  Ut  mtmUitf  et  de 
quolibet  bove — pectus  solvere  tenebun- 
tur.' — Charta,  A.D.  1239,  in  Due.  A  strong 
confirmation  of  this  derivation  appears 
in  the  double  form  of  the  word,  mtmbles 
and  umb!t  <!,  with  and  without  a  prosthe- 
tic M,  precisely  corresponding  to  Fr.  nom- 
krU  and  Prov.  &mbnik  finom  umHUcms. 
It  is  true  that  the  word  seems  sometimes 
to  be  confounded  with  lumbulus  or  lum- 
kittust  which  is  claimed  in  tome  diarters 
on  the  same  occasion  as  the  nmmbUs  in 
others.  'Quicunquc  de  eodem  castro 
occidit  porcum  ad  tallam  [to  be  sold  by 
leodl]  prsestat  lumbellum  qui  communi- 
ter  ct  vulgariterdicitur  filectum  (the  fiUt), 
curiae  dicti  castri.' — Charta,  AJ).  1270^  in 
Oirp. 

But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  it  is 
the  same  pjirt  of  the  animal  that  is  claim- 
ed in  both  cases,  and  here  what  is  meant 
by  lumbtllus  it  deerty  explained  as  the 
'  fih-t '  or  inside  meat  along  the  back  of 
the  animal,  quite  a  different  piece  of 


meat  from  the  ntmibles.  JLumbuluj,  kn- 
tipratin<— Dief.  Snpp. 

TSxm.  From  It.  notinn,  grandmother, 
as  Or.  irairSc,  a  priest,  from  papa,  father ; 
ttN>ot  from  abba^  father.  The  first  nuns 
would  naturally  be  elderly  women. 

Nuptial.  Lat.  nubo,  mmpimm^  to 
marry ;  nupUa,  a  marriage. 

Vune.  See  NomMb 

Nut.  AS.  hnut,  G.  iMMtr,  GmL  omA^ 
W.  cnauy  Lat.  nux. 

Vntmeg.  Fr.  muguette,  nolx  mat- 
guette,  G.  mmtemf  nuss^  nux  tmaxkaia, 
from  the  drug  musk  taken  as  the  type  of 
anything  highly-scented,  whence  also  the 
names  of  semal  htoldy-«oenled  flowers. 
Languedoc  mui^ue,  Sp.  muscari,  the  hya- 
cinth; Fr.  muguct  (formerly  imusgutt— 
Diez),  woodrnft,  lily  of  iralley. 

Nutriment.— Nutrition.  Lat.  tmiri»^ 
Hutritum,  to  nourish.    Sec  Nuzxle. 

To  Nuazle.  —  Nuddle.  To  nuzzle, 
Huddltj  to  creep  doidy  or  snugly  as  an 
infant  in  the  bosom  of  its  mother. — Mrs 
Baker.  Properly  to  sniff  after  the  breast, 
to  sedc  it  out  wttb  the  nxwdi  and  neae, 
as  Bav.  nuseln^nueschen^nuesien,  to  snift 
after,  pry  into,  search  about  as  a  swme 
with  his  snout  So,  with  the  addition  of 
an  initial  /,  PLD.  snusseln^  to  sniff,  search 
about,  especially  for  food.  *  Dat  kind 
snusselt  au  den  titte ' — the  child  nuzzles 
up  to  die  breast— Brem.  Wlb.  B.  diaL 
sfioo^h'ng,  nestling. — Hal.  Da,  snusr,  rc. 
sHusla,  to  snuff,  sniff  In  the  same  way 
MMMEr  eenesponds  to  Ibrms  like  ON. 
snuddaj  to  snift  after,  Bav.  tfikwmtdm, 
schnodtln,  to  snuff,  pant,  snift. 

To  the  latter  class  also  belong  G.  dial. 
scAfntdfm,  to  snuffle  or  speak  Hmegh 
the  nose,  to  snift,  on.  snu^ra,  snodtra^  N. 
sMulra,  to  sniff  or  seek  after  food,  like  a 
hound  with  the  aooot  The  tmaaitioik 
from  the  last  of  these  forms  to  Lat  nutrio 
is  exactly  similar  to  that  which  takes 
place  in  the  meaning  of  E.  nuzxU,  when 
transferred  from  tiw  actioa  ef  the  infant 
to  that  of  the  nurse.  To  nuzzle,  applied 
to  the  infant,  is  to  seek  after  the  breast ; 
and  conversely,  of  die  molihcr,  it  ilgniflfa 
to  press  the  babe  to  die  bicast,  «e  caicas, 

nourish,  brin*;  up. 

Mothers  who  to  housU  up  their  Ixibcs 
Thought  noeght  too  curious. — Pericles. 

Old  men  kiof  mmuki  [awaadj  in  corruption. 

Sidney  in  Todd. 

Siudy  I  take  alwiosl  avaty  one  to  be  of  Hint 

quality  wherda  ha  is  umkJ,  and  nfterw-tr  ls 
taught  b^'  another^!  example.— Passenger  ot  iie- 
nevento  in  Nares. 

Nympb.  Qr,  wifi^,  IJtL  tg/W^kt^  « 
water-spirit 
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Oa£  A  simpleton,  bloddiead.  Form- 

erly  more  correctly  written  auf,  ouph^ 
from  ON.  alfrj  an  elf  or  .faiiy.  When  an 
infent  was  Riand  to  be  an  idiot  ft  was 

supposed  to  be  an  imp  left  by  the  fairies, 
in  the  room  of  the  proper  child  carried 
away  to  their  own  country,  whence  an 
idiot  is  sometimes  called  a  ekoHgcling^  a 
term  explained  bv  Bailey,  a  cliild  changedi 
also  a  fool,  a  silly  fellow  or  wench. 

These  when  a  child  ha  pis  to  be  got 
Which  after  proves  an  idiot. 
When  folks  perceive  it  thriveth  no^ 

The  fault  therein  to  smother, 
Some  ally  doating  brainlfss  calf— 
Siigr  that  the  fairy  left  this  aul/ 

Aod  loolt  away  the  other. 

Deaytoo,  Nymphidia  hi  IL 

Shakemwar  uses        for  elf  or  iairf. 

—my  little  son 
Apd  thrae  or  four  more  of  their  grawth  we'll  diess 
As  vdifaHk         sad  fiririei.—Men]r  Wives. 

Oak.   AS.  ac^  ON.  eyk^  G.  iicJu, 

Oakum.  —  Ockam.  Old  ropes  un- 
twisted or  reduced  to  hbre  for  calking 
sliips.  AS.  damM,  dnemHt  OHa  deamHy 

stoppa,  tow  ;  MHG.  hanef-Acamby  the 
combings  or  hards  of  hemp,  tow,  what  is 
combed  out  in  dressing  it  ;  as  dsivinc, 
tlie  rdbse  nnAifte/ out  in  dressing  flax. 
Stiippa  pectitur  fcrrcis  hamis,  donee 
omnis  membrana  decorticatur.  —  PUnv 
xxix.  I.  3,  cited  by  Anficcht  in  Phil 
Trans. 

Oar.   ON.      FitL,  La^  Estlioa. 

4urj  air. 

Oaok  /RnMth^aldlnlbrdryinghops,a 

■word  probaoly  imported  from  the  Nether- 
lands, together  with  the  cukivatioa  of 
hops.    Du.  ast^  esi,  a  kiln. 

Oatk.  AS. GodL  a^  a  «m£ 

Data.    AS.  ata,  Fris.  oaty  oat ;  AS. 
ON.  41/0,  food,  ati,  eatables. 

Q%-ti  O^.  Ctf>.  Op>.  Lat.  obj  against, 
over  a^afaist  In  comp.  with  words  begin- 
ning with  c,/j  the  0  is  assimilated  with 
the  following  consonant 

OMtavato.  Lat>  AtruSj  haid  \  tfMhw, 
to  harden  oneself  against. 

Obedience. — Obeisance.— Obey.  Lat 
audio,  to  hear;  obtdio^  Fr.  oMr,  obtis- 
santy  to  listen  to  a  command,  to  obey,  as 
Gr.  acovM,  to  bear,  ^wmAm^  to  listen  to, 
to  obey. 

OlwlUk  Gr.  hfUtJt^^  a  spit,  a  pointed 


object,  ^X^,  6^Xi««ect  a  pointed  pillar. 

Obese.    Lat.  obesus^  gross,  fat. 

Obit.— Obituary.  Lat.  obeo.  -itum,  to 
go  through  with  ;  cHrw  diem  uaimum^  to 
pass  one's  last  day,  to  die  ;  obitus,  death. 

Oblige.  Lat.  lii^o,  to  bind  or  tiej 
obligo,  to  tie  up,  to  engage  or  bind  in  a 
metaDhorical  sense. 

Oblique.    Lat.  ohIiquu<;. 

Obliterate.  Lat.  oblittero,  to  blot  out, 
cancel,  from  ob  and  litUra^  properly  to 
draw  something  over  the  letters,  perhaps 
to  cancel  the  writing  on  a  waxen  tablet 
by  passing  over  it  with  the  broad  end  of 
the  style;  Not  from  liimra^  a  blot  or 
blur,  a  streak  or  dash  through  writing, 
the  /  of  which  is  short,  or  the  compound 
obUno.  oblitum,  to  dawb  or  smear  over. 

Omvioa.  Lat.  obUviscor^  akiUtu^  to 
forget.  Perhaps  from  liveo,  livesco,  to 
become  dark.  To  forget  .is  to  have  a 
thing  become  dark  to  one. 

Obscene.  Lat.  obscanus,  of  bad  aiq^ary, 
ominous,  abominable,  filthy. 

Obscure.   Lat  obscurus, 

OMaela.  Lat  ehstaemium;  oMarty 
to  stand  in  the  way  of. 

Oc-.  For  ob-  before  words  beginning 
with  a  as  in  occludo^  to  shut  against ; 
ocatrrOy  to  run  up,  to  occur,  &c. 

Occult.  Lat.  occvlOj  -cultum^  tO  COter 
over,  to  hide,  from  celo^  to  hide. 

Occupy.  Lat  occupo^  to  lay  hold  of 
before,  to  take  6rst,  from  caftio* 

Ocean.    Gr.  wrmi'oc,  Lat.  ocenuus. 

Ochre.  A  yellow  or  brown  coloured 
earth  used  as  a  pigment  Gr.  '^'upo^^ 
pale,  yellow ;  wxP"<  ochre. 

Oct-.  Octavo.— Octagon.  Gr.  ^nw, 
Lat.  octOy  eight. 

Oenlar.  Lat  ocrnkts,  an  eye.  See 
Eye. 

Odd.  When  a  number  is  conceived  as 
odd  or  even  die  units  of  wUk^  ft  is  com* 

posed  are  regarded  as  piled  up  one  by 

one  in  two  parallel  columns.  If  the  num- 
ber be  divisible  by  two  the  columns  will 
fttch  to  the  same  height,  or  the  highest 
units  will  be  even  with  each  other,  and 
the  number  is  called  even;  but  if  there 
be  a  remaining  unit  it  will  project  like  a 
point  above  the  top  of  the  paurallel  column, 
and  the  number  is  called  odd,  N.  odde, 
from  oddr^  a  point.  The  term  is  then 
csiended  to  any  object  left  stkldng  up, 
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as  it  were,  by  itself,  for  want  oiiT  anodier 
to  match  it. 

Odious.    Lat  odium^  hatred,  ill-wiil. 

Odour. — Odoriferous.  Lat  odor^  a. 
■mell ;  Gr.  Km,  peit  tMa,  Lat  dta,  to 
smell. 

.  Of-.   Sec  Ob-. 
Of.— Oie   Lat      on.  a/f  Gr.  Aw*, 

Offkl.  n.  dial,  ciffall,  abgcfi^U,  refuse  or 
dross,  what  falls  from  ;  Dan,  affald^  fall, 
falling  away,  offal,  the  &U  ot  the  leaf, 
windralls  in  an  ofchard,  broken  stidB  in 
a  wood,  &c. 

Office. — Official.  Lat.  offuium^  one's 
twsiness,  moral  duty ;  officialise  a  servant 
or  attendant  nn  a  magistrate. 

Oft— Often.    ON.  opt,  Goth,  ufta. 

Ogee.— Ogive.  It  augivo,  Fr,  mtgive^ 
cgivt^  the  union  of  ooocave  and  convex 

in  nn  arch  or  fillet. 

To  Ogle.  c.  aiigdn^  to  inoculate,  also 
to  eye  one  slyly,  from  aun^  an  eye.  Fr. 
auillade,  It.  occhiata,  a  glance. 

Ogre.  Sp.  ogro^  Fr.  op-e^  OSd.  hutrgo, 
turcOf  the  man-eating  giant  of  nhy>tt3es 
—Dies;  It  orcOf  a  surname  of  Pluto,  by 
met.  any  chimera  or  imagined  monster. 
-~F1.  Cimbr.  orco,  (bdses  gespenstj  bug- 
gaboo. — Bergmann.  From  Lat  &rcuj, 
hell. 

Her  marble-minded  breast,  impregnable,  rejects 
The  mgfy  «riks  that  fbr  their  lord  the  Ocean  woo. 

Polyolbion  in  Nares. 

Oil.  — Olive.  Lat  ahum,  G.  oel,  Gr. 
IX0U)v,  oil  ;  jXaia,  Lat.  oliva,  the  olive  or 
oil  tree. 

Ointment.  Lat.  ungere^  and  thence 
Fr.  oindre,  to  anoint ;  It.  unto,  salve, 
grease;  wUart,  oHUart,  to  salve  or  smear. 

Old.  AS.  mM^  G.  alt,  Goth,  altheis,  old. 
The  radical  meaning  is  probably  i^w^/w 
s(/>,  from  Golh.  alan^  to  nourish,  bring  up  ; 
OK.  to  beget,  give  birth  to,  nourish ; 
ehia,  to  grow,  to  ripen.  Lat.  ahre,  to 
nourish ;  adoUsco^  to  grow  up ;  coaUsco, 
to  grow  together,  &C.  See  Abolish. 
Dielenbach  compares  Lat.  altus,  as  sig- 
nifying grown  up  in  space,  as  old  in  time. 

Omelet.  Fr.  aumeUtte^  ottuUtie,  of 
unknown  origin. 

Omen  — Ominous.  Lat  MMN^  a  sign 
of  luck,  good  or  bad. 

Omni-.   Lat  omttisy  all,  every. 

On.    G.  an,  Gr.  &v&<,  up,  on,  upon. 

One.  Gr.  jwo,  tv,  hat.  unus^  Goth. 
ains,  G.  ein. 

Onerous.   Lat  onus,  '•eria,  a  burden. 

Onion.  Lat  unio,  an  onion,  then, 
from  the  concentric  scales  of  which  it  is 
formed,  applied  to  ajpeaiL 

OBOmMOpate.  Cr.^«rwroils,from 
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imnmnnnkm,  to  coin  words,  espedalTy  to 
form  WOtds  in  imitation  of  souna.  "o»  im, 
name,  and  itoum,  to  make.  In  later  t  mes 
the  word  has  been  confined  to  the  special 
signification  above  mentioned.  It  was 
early  observed  that  such  words  as  Xiyyw, 
to  twang  like  a  bow,  ffi^w,  to  hiss,  balare, 
to  bleat,  khmir*,  to  neigh,  were  exactfy 
such  as  we  should  frame  if  we  attcmptid 
to  represent  the  sounds  in  question  by  a 
vocal  imitation.  It  was  accordinglv  sup- 
posed that  a  certain  class  of  wiMtls  had 
been  formed  by  the  imitation  of  natural 
sounds,  and  as  these  were  the  only  class 
of  simple  words  in  wliieh  evidence  re- 
mained of  their  having  been  formed  by 
the  device  of  man,  the  name  of  6yafuir*- 
irotifoic  or  word-making  was  given  to  the 
process  to  which  they  owe  their  or^in,  a 
name  which  obviously  becomes  improper 
as  soon  as  we  regard  all  language  as 
formed  by  man. 

OuTx.  Lat.  oi^x,  from  Gr.  IreC,  the 
nail  of  the  finger. 

OOM.  AS.  «ii0tr,  juice  ;  ofeies  wos^  'yncK 
of  fruit  ;  wosigy  juicy,  moist  To  ifou 
out  is  to  show  moisture  at  the  cracks, 
moisture  to  tind  its  way  out  by  small 
apertures.  ON.  7>«r,  moistme ;  vat^adi, 
rain-proof  clothes  ;  vasla,  to  splash 
through  the  marshra  {kvasAe),  E.  oom, 
the  wet  mud  left  by  the  tide.  Fr.  ewiv, 
owse,  mud,  sofl  dirt  in  the  bottom  of 
waters. — Cot.  N.  vaasa,  to  work  in  the 
wet  and  exposure,  especially  out  at  sea. 
Da.  dial  qvas^  mud,  puddle.  Vdm  sUuur 
i  fct'  (/-'as,  the  way  is  all  in  a  puddle. 
QiMsse,  to  plash,  representing  the  sound 
of  mud  or  water  under>foot  IM  ^master 
i  st'dvler,  of  the  sound  of  water  in  the 
shoes.  Qvaske,  to  plash,  tramp  through 
wet  N.  vaspOy  vassa,  to  wade,  go  in  the 
wet;  tms  blofHy  water^yi  vats  drukk- 
y>«,water-loggcd;  T/fljj^i^waleiy.  EFha. 
os£n,  to  dabble  in  wet 

Op-.   See  Ob-. 

Opal.  A  gcni  'of  divers  colours,  where- 
in appcarcili  the  fiery  brightness  of  the 
carbuncle,  the  shining  purple  of  the  ame- 
thyst, the  green  lustre  of  the  emerald,  and 
all  intershining.' — FL  Known  to  the 
Romans  under  the  name  of  opalus,  show- 
ing idBoA  a  Slavonic  language  was  then 
spoken  in  Bohemia,  whence  the  gem  is 
still  brought.  The  origin  is  PoL pola^  to 
glow,  to  blaze,  opala^,  to  ba»  on  all-sides; 
Serv.  optdiMf  to  shoot,  to  give  fire  ;  from 
the  gleams  of  iridescent  reflection  by 
which  the  stone  is  distinguished. 

OpaqiMb  Lat  ^^anitf,  shadowy,  dudcya. 
Fr.  0^afMe. 
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*  0)pin.  O.  offetty  ON.  opinn^  as.  yppty 
open ;  yPpan,  G.  affhen,  ON.  opna^  to 
open,  to  do  up.  on.  luka^  to  shut ; 
ufpliukaf  to  open ;  upplokinti^  open. 
Opinn  is  not  only  open,  but  month  up- 
wards, som  ligger  opad.  We  open  a 
vessel  by  lifting  up  the  cover. 

Opera.  A  name  introduced  with  the 
thfaig  tudf  from  Italy.  OperOj  any  work, 
labour,  action ;  now-^l^ys  taken  for  a 
comedy  or  tragedy  snng  to  music — Fl. 
Lat  opuSy  pi.  opera,  wonL 

Operate.  Lat.  op^rari,  to  work,  opuSy 
'trisy  work.    Rrct.  ober,  to  do,  to  make. 

Ophthalmia.    Gr.  <^aX/<6c,  an  eye. 

Opinion.  Lat  ^pudoj  ofinari,  to 
think,  believe. 

Opportune.— Importunate.  Lat  op- 
P&rtmnuSy  serviceable,  convenient,  season- 
able, as  a  haven  at  hand  to  a  ship  ;  from 
ob,  in  front,  and  partita.  In  order  to  ex- 
press the  opposite  ideas  the  ob  of  oppor- 
Ann»  was  changed  totbe  negative  parade 
dius  giving  rise  to  importunus,  incon- 
venient, troublesome,  out  of  season. 

-opt-.— Optative. — Option.  Lat.  op- 
tarty  to  wish,  to  chuse ;  optiOy  a  choice  or 
election.  Hence  uia^  to  chuse  Ux  one's 
own. 

<^plio^— OptioinB.  Gr.  Aenalc^havuig 
to.do  with  vision,  from  the  obsolete  farro- 
pa%y  to  see. 

Opulent.  Lat.  opuUntus,  from  opeSf 
wealth,  abundance. 

Or.  Contracted  from  AS.  Ahivathery 
d'lVther^  dther,  OE.  outher.  Goth,  aith- 
tliany  OHG.  edOf  ON.  eda^  AS.  etiUhay  Du. 
mkUry  eery  OHa  m^,  AS.  OHc. 
odar,  Fris.  auder^  uder,  Du.  odder,  oer, 
OSax.  eftkay  OFris.  e/thery  OHC.  alda, 
Swiss  aid,  ON.  ellay  Swiss  alder,  Sw. 
Dan.  «ASrr,  or^Dief. 

Oracle. — Oral.— Orator.  -or#.  From 
Lat.  OS  oris,  the  mouth,  arc  Fr.,  E.  oral, 
given  by  word  of  mouth  ;  Lat.  oro,  -as, 
to  pray*  to  address  words,  whence  oracu- 
lunty  an  oracle  or  declaration  of  the  gods 
when  consulted  on  human  affairs  ;  oratio, 
words,  speaking,  speech  j  adoro,  to  pray 
tOf  to  adon. 

Orange.  It.  arancio,  Venet.  naranzoy 
Sp.  naranjoy  Mod.Gr.  vipavrl^.  The 
name  must  have  been  introduced  with 
the  fruit  itself  from  the  East ;  Pers.  nd- 
renj,  Arab,  ndrauj.    The  loss  of  the  n 

five  MidiLat.  arangia,  which  passed  into 
r.  9Teut^  under  the  inllaence  of  the 
golden  colour  of  the  fruit. — Diez. 

Orb. — Orbicular. — Orbit.  Lat.  orbis, 
a  circular  object,  whence  orHia,  the  track 
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of  a  charlot-whed  {  orHia  solisy  the  way 
of  the  sun. 

Orchard.  Goth,  aurtigards,  O'H.jur/a- 
gardr,  MHO.  wursgarUy  AS.  vvrigeard, 
mrtgeardy  a  yard  or  endbsnre  wt  worts, 
i.  e.  vegetables,  a  garden.   Sec  Wort. 

Orchestra.  Gr.  h^yiiaTpa,  the  part  of 
the  stage  on  which  the  chorus  danced, 
froni  opx^ofMUf  to  dance. 

Ordeal,  as.  ord(rI,  Du.  oordeel,  ordaei, 
a  mode  of  judgment  by  hre  or  water,  sup- 
posed to  be  decided  by  the  hand  of  God  ; 
the  judgment  car'  \loxi\v.  Du.  oordeel,  G. 
urtheil,  judgment,  from  ON.  ur,  out  of, 
and  theily  part ;  a  laying  out  of  parts,  dis- 
posing of  the  matter  in  proper  order.  In 
the  same  way  Lat.  discrimctt,  a  partin;^% 
separation,  signifies  an  examination,  de- 
cision, proof. 

Order.— Ordain. — Ordinary.  Fr.  cr^ 
dre.  It.  ordine,  Lat.  ordo,  -inis^  a  rank  or 
row,  arrangement,  order.  Hence  ordino^ 
to  set  in  rows,  to  arrange,  to  ^rdtum  or 
settle  the  order  of  things  by  a  decree. 
Ordinary,  according  to  order,  regular. 

An  vrdinary  or  public  dinner  at  cer- 
tain hours  may  be  explained  as  an  open- 
ing to  the  public  of  the  ordinary  fare  of 
the  house.  Common  dyet  in  a  mannes 
house  s  0fiiKeAifK^— Pabgr. 

Ordnance.  Formerly  ordinance  or 
ordonance,  all  sorts  of  artillery  of  great 
guns. — B.  An  incidental  application  of 
ordmanee  hi  the  sense  of  arm^ement, 
preparation.  Fr.  ordonner,  to  ordahit 
appoint,  dispose,  array,  equip. — Cot. 

ForthennoTt  th«  king  and  hii  oouncfl  erieynid 
blank  chartre*  :— had  them  pnfNund*— EogUrii 

Chron.  p.  13.  Cam.  Soc. 

In  the  same  work  we  see  the  passage 
to  the  modem  sense* 

Tin?  ordenaunte  of  the  kingcs  Rnjns  avayled 
not,  for  that  day  was  to  grete  rayne  that  Uie 
gonnes  lay  depe  in  the  waiar,  and  so  won  qiuqrnt 

and  myght  not  be  schott. — p.  97. 

The  Duke  of  Bui:|;oivn  bad  layd  there  all  his 
apparamcnt  to  take  uJeys,  aniongis  which  was 
a  bonible  ordinaunty  smale  barelis  fill  full  of 
serpentis  and  venrroous  beslei,  whidi  he  thonbla 
to  throwe  into  Qdsys  be  eagjBeii  Capgrsne 
Chron.  p.  398. 

It  ordigno,  a  machine,  mechanical  con* 
trivance,  applied  by  Ariosto  to  a  gun. 

Ordure.  Fr.  ordure.  It.  ordurct,  hr- 
duroy  filth  ;  lordo,  ordo,  OFr.  ord,  filthy, 
dirty,  from  Lat.  htriditfy  darie-colonred. 
In  luridi  detUtt,  discoloured  teeth,  the 
sense  comes  very  near  that  of  dirty,  filthy. 
Mid. Lat.  luridusy  zwart,  bleec»  onreyn  ; 
fuul. — Dief.  Sup.  The  equivalence  of 
forms  with  an  initial  /  or  «  and  a  simple 
vowel  is  not  uncommon.   Fr.  loutre,  £. 
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tf^Kiry  Ft.  Uerrey  OFr.  ///>rr<»,  ivy ;  Fr. 
lingotf  E.  ingots  Fr.  laiton,  It.  pftonr, 
brass ;  It  Umsii,  Sp.  ^/i^a,  an  ounce  ;  It. 
iuseignoh,  uscignoio^  a  nightingale.  The 
derivation  from  horridrnt  tttpporled  by 
Diez  is  unsatisfactory. 

Ore.  Properly  the  vein  of  metal,  from 
the  ore  being  found  in  a  thin  bead  ap- 
pearing in  the  section  like  a  vein  running 
through  the  rock.  Calamina  est  quaedam 
vena  feme,  is  a  certain  ^tk — Roger  Ba- 
con, Opus  minus,  385.  r,.  adcr,  .Sw. 
itUr^  drt  N.  oadtTf  oar.  Dan.  aare^  a  vein. 
Vena,  oddir^  oOr* — ^DieC  Supp. 

The  ordinary  eiqilanation  laentifies  the 
ii^ord  with  as.  dr,  ar^  ON.  Hr^  Goth,  our, 
Lat.  asy  aris^  brass. 

Organ. — Orgaaie.  Gr.  l^^wfw  (from 
to  work),  Lat.  organuitu  an  instru- 
ment, tooL  or  machine,  a  musical  instru- 
ment Ulthnatdj  the  great  instrument 
of  cfaurch  music  of  pipes  blown  Iqr  a 
bellows. 

Organa  dicuntur  omnia  jnstnnn<  nt.i  mu^ica- 
rum.  Non  solum  illud  organmn  <::.  ;tiir  qucxl 
gimode  est  et  inflatttr  foUibui,  sed  quicquid  apta- 
fiir  art  rwifHnm  et  owpot'iai  at.— 8t  Aogtis- 
tine  in  Due. 

OrgiM.   Gr.  /(pyia,  sacred  rites ;  ori- 
ginally those  in  honour  of  Bacchus. 
OrieL   Hiis  word  wmerly  signified  a 

chamber  or  apartment^ Adjacct  atrium 
nobilissimum  in  introitu  quod  porticus 
vel  oriolum  appellatur. — lit  non  in  in- 
finnaria  scd  seorsim  in  oriolo  monachi 
infirmi  carnem  con^edereot.  —  Matth. 
Puis  in  Dnc  OrMmm^  a  little  catmace, 
from  OS,  oris?  It  is  glossed  chamber  ia 
Bibelsworth. — Nat.  Antiq.  p.  166. 

Plus  est  delit  en  le  oruil  [cbamberl 
K^K:oCer  la  note  de  raciol  [wodewaM]. 

For  the  queen's  closet  in  a  chapel : — 

Ye  schall  bur  brynge  to  the  chapellc. 
Be  ^  orymll  syde  stande  thou  stjrlle. 

ErI  of  Tholouse,  L  308. 

That  lady  herde  his  mouniyng  all 
Rjrgfat  under  the  d»mbra  wau 

In  her  oryall  there  she  was. — 
Then  said  that  lady  mylde  of  mood, 
Rjlllt  in  her  closet  tluTC  she  stood. 

Squire  of  low  Degree,  1.  180. 

An  oriel  window  is  one  that  juts  out  so 
as  to  make  a  small  apartaient  in  a  halL 

Orifice.  Lat.  orificium,  what  makes 
an  opening  ;  os^  oriSj  mouth. 

Qngin.  Lat  ortgOf  -dMr/  ^nS^r,  to 
arise,  take  a  beginning. 

Orison.  Fr.  oraison,  Lat.  oraHo,  a 
prayer. 

Orlope.    The  appeimost  deck  in  a 

great  ship,  from  the  mainmast  to  the  miz- 
xcn. — B.    it.  tiUOf  the  deck  or  overloope 
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of  a  ship. — FL   G.  uberlauf,tUt  deck  of 

a  ship,  from  iiberiau/rn ,  to  nm  over  the 
whole  surface.  Du.  ovtri^H^,  a  covcrii^ 
the  deck  ofa  ship^KiL 
-cm-.  OmainMitb   Lat  9mm% 

adorn,  equip. 
Onutiiology.  Gr.  oftn^^  o^ftdoQ^  a  bird. 
Orphan.  Or.       *c,  iuwmg  lost  father 

or  mother. 

Orpiment.  A  yellow  arsenical  colour, 
Lat.  ouripignuntum, 

Ortho-.  Gr.  6p^<\c,  upright,  right,  true. 
As  in  Orthcdox  (^d(a,  opinion,  way  of 
thinking  or  teaching),  Orukograpky^  Sc. 

Orts,  Orts^  or  in  Scotland  worts,  are 
the  fragments  and  rejected  parts  that  are 
left  by  an  animal  in  feeding,  and  generally 
the  odds  and  ends  that  frfi  to  the  ground 
in  doing  any  work.  A  cow  is  said  to  ort 
her  provender  when  she  tosses  it  aside  ; 
a  child  mit  Us  bread  when  he  cnmibles 
it  down  ;  hence  metaphorically  to  ori,  to 
reject, — ^Janu  The  word  is  very  widely 
spread.  Da.  diaL  tmrtdy  erred,  arret, 
ort,  orts  ;  Du.  aor-aete^  oorete,  rdiquise 
fastiditi  pabuli  ;  ooraetigh,  fastidicns  ni- 
mi4  saturitate — KiL  ;  NFris.  orten,  to 
leave  remnants  In  eating ;  PLD.  9ri,  art* 
els,  orts  ;  orten,  verorten,  ordcn,  to  be 
nice  in  eating,  to  pick  out  the  best  and 
leave  much  remnants — Brem.  Wtb.; 
Westerwald  urzen^  Swiss  hurschen^  ursdki^ 
orts  ;  urschefty  to  ort ;  Bav.  urJsxrn, 
urezen  roit  etwas,  to  deal  wastcfuUy  ;  die 
urdssy  rejection,  orts. 

The  Du.  and  Bav.  forms  naturally  lead 
to  the  derivation  suggested  by  Kiliaan, 
omraete,  quasi  omreuU,  esca  snperfloa, 
iHiat  is  left  over  in  eating ;  and  perhaps 
the  form  of  the  word  has  been  modified 
in  accordance  with  this  notion,  but  Lap. 
araUi,  which  is  used  in  exactly  the  same 
sense,  can  hardly  have  had  such  nn  origin. 
The  corresponding  forms  in  the  kmdred 
dialects  are  Esthon.  SMwrA^fwas  hemnter 
fallt),  droppings,  crumbs,  from  "u/arri-' 
sema,  to  rustle,  to  iali  out,  as  ripe  oats  ; 
Fin.  warwt,  chaff  driven  on  in  thrashing, 
from  Tvarista,  to  drip  or  fall  gradually,  as 
grain  from  the  ears  of  com,  or  leaves  in 
the  autumn.  It  is  remarkable  that  an 
initial  w  is  added  in  Sc.  smmiC^  asfat  Fla. 
ivaret,  compared  with  Lap.  orates.  *E*cn- 
ings  worts  are  gude  mormqgs  fodderings.' 
—Jam. 

Oscillate.  Lat.  oscillum,  something 
swung  by  a  rope  Hastened  to  the  top  of  a 

pole. 

Osier.  Fr.  osier^  a  willow,  uollow  twig. 

wicker  basket.  Probably  from  being  used 
in  making  utensils  of  difiinreQt  kinds,  for 
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which  wicker  was  mnch  enplofed  by  the 

Gauh.  Bret,  aoza^  oxa^  to  fonn,  fashion, 
arrange  \  aosilf  ozil^  willow,  made  of 
willow. 

Osprey .  Lat.  ossi/ragia,  a bonc-brcaker. 

To  Oss.  To  offer  to  do,  to  aim  at,  to 
intend  to  do. — B.  Fr.  cser^  to  dare,  ad- 
ventoe,  be  lo  bold  as  to  do  a  \.h.\r\^  ; 
Prov.  ausar.  It.  ausart,  osatr,  \'cnct. 
ossare^  from  Lat  audere,  ausum^  to  dare. 
The  difficulty  in  this  dertvation  is  Uiat 
0SX  belongs  so  completely  to  the  popular 
part  of  the  language  that  it  is  very  un- 
likely to  have  had  a  Fr.  derivation,  w. 
Ac^,  to  oilier  to  do^  is  undoabtedly  the 
same  word,  but  we  are  unable  to  say 
A^hether  it  is  borrowed  from  E.  oss,  or 
vice  versl.  We  find  the  idea  in  an  earlier 
Stage  of  development  in  Fin.  osata,  to 
aim  right,  to  strike  the  mark,  to  be  able 
to  d(^  to  know  the  way ;  osatlUi^  to  Xxs  to 
do^  to  imitate  EsdiOD.  «l!r,  end,  pomt ; 
ctsiuui,  to  seek  ;  otsama,  to  end. 

Osseous.  Lat.  ossfus ;  os,  ossts,  a  bone. 

Ostensible. — Ostentation.  Lat.  os- 
iemd9f§tUmmm(fi»0$-*4tmd0f%o  stretch 
out  opposite),  to  show ;  whence  the  fre- 
quentative ostento,  -aSf  to  make  a  show. 

Oiilar.  Properly  the  master  of  an  inn, 
but  now  appropriated  to  the  servant  at 
an  inn  who  has  charge  of  the  stables  and 
horses.  Fr.  hosUlur^  a  host,  innkeeper, 
firoiD  hwtd^  a  boose,  bosid,  hall,  palace 
— ^Cot.  The  application  to  the  sense  of  a 
groom  seems  to  have  taken  place  at  a 
very  early  period  in  England.  In  the 
rei^n  of  Rich.  II.,  W.  Brewer,  'hostil- 
lanus  W.  Larke  pistoris,' was  condemned 
to  the  hurdle  for  making  short  weight  in 
horsebread,  having  to  stand '  ano  de  dictis 
panibus  circa  collum  suum,  ct  uno  botello 
J'eni  ad  dorsum  suutn  in  signum  hosiil- 
larii  pendentibus,'  with  a  bottle  of  hay  at 
his  bade  as  a  sign  of  an  hostler. — Lib. 
Alb.  2.  425.  Jack  *  the  hosteler  of  the 
bouse,'  the  companion  of  the  tapster  and 
ber  pamiioiir,  tn  Chancer^  story  of  the 
Pardoner  and  the  Tapster,  is  plainly  the 
ostler  in  the  modem  sense,  and  not  the 
master  of  the  inn. 

OtMdL  Fr.  mutruehiy  an  anstrldge 
or  ostridge — Cot.  ;  Sp.  avestrus,  from 
avis  struthioj  Lat  struthio%  Mid.Lat 
strucio^  an  ostrich. — Dies. 

Other.  Goth.  4mikar^  OFris.  Mdery 
other,  or,  ON.  amiar,  Sanscr.  anya,  an- 
tarOf  other ;  Lat  aliuSf  other,  aiUr 
(whence  K  oitnj  Fr.  amtre)^  the  other, 
one  of  the  two ;  Litfa.  mUrat^  tiXL^rs, 
other,  second. 

Otter.    It  lonirdj  Sp.  lutria^  nutria^ 


0UTR4G£         .  4SS 

Fr.  loHtre,  Lat.  lutra,  G.  tfMfr,  OM.  tfMr, 
Pol.  wydra,  Russ.  vuidra, 

Ottonmn.  The  Ottoman  empire,  the 
Turkish  empire.  From  Othinas  tbe 
founder  of  the  dynasty. 

Ought.    Anything.    See  Aufjht. 

Ought.    The  pret  of  the  verb  to  owe. 

On.  Gocfa.,  a  nmtt  (ace.  pL)  as ;  MS* 
sar,  UHttTf  AS.  MT,  ure,  our. 

Ouaotk  Fr.  mm,  LaL  undat  the  12th 
part  of  a  pound,  and  an  inch,  the  istb 
of  a  foot 

OusoL  OHO.  mnisalaf     amsel^  as» 

osU. 

To  Oaal« — (hit.  Fr.  osUr,  to  remove, 

take  away,  lay  aside,  drive  or  expel  from. 
OsUx  vous  (U  get  you  hence. — Cot 
Prov.  ostar^  to  take  away;  forostar^  to 
drive  out  It  is  probable  that  this  last  is 
the  original  meaning  of  the  word,  and 
that  oust  and  the  preposition  out^  on.  »/, 
a  aus,  have  their  origin  in  tlie  erfkmss  l 
hut!  used  to  drive  out  dogs.  SwiuAMSt/ 
a  cry  to  set  on  a  dog  or  to  hiss  a  man, 
an  exclamation  of  contempt  or  abhor- 
rence ;  huss  uul  fort,  binaus  t  properly 
to  a  dog,  then  to  a  man.  w.  hwt !  off, 
off  with  it,  away !  and  as  a  noun,  a  taking 
off,  a  taking  away ;  Invtio,  to  liiw  Ottt,  to 
hoot;  Gael,  ut !  ut /  interj.  of  disappro- 
bation or  dislike ;  Patois  de  Champ.  Hus, 
hootmgs,  cries,  out  (hors),  door.  '  Quibus 
id  agentibus  oonversA  ncie  in  sinistrsm 
partem  indi^ando  quodammodo,  virtute 
quanti  potuit,  Hutz  !  Hutz  !  quod  signifi- 
cat  Foras  I  Foras  !  Unde  patet  quia  ma** 
lignum  spiritum  videt' — Vita  uidovici 
Pii  in  Due.  Sw.  hutf  is  used  as  a  cry  to 
drive  out  dogs  or jg  stop  jhem^-and  make 
diem  quiet,'get  out,  for  sluune !  kmia  ut, 
to  drive  out  In  the  same  way  Serv.  osh  ! 
cry  to  drive  out  ;  o^hkii/i,  to  cry  osh  !  to 
drive  out.  '1  he  L.ap.  cry  is  has !  as  / 
agreeing  remaricably  with  the  Gael,  form 
of  the  preposition,  as,  out,  out  of ;  Lap. 
haseUL  to  drive  out  Fr.  dial,  oussti 
temtsif  cry  to  drire  out  a  dog;  mmt/ 
houste!  houste  ci  la  paUUI  Uti  hors 
d'ici,  va  t'en. — Jaubert. 

The  cries  addressed  to  animals  being 
commonly  taken  from  sounds  made  by 
themselves,  the  exclamation  hoot!  used 
in  driving  out  dogs,  may  be  compared 
with  Lap.  kutUt,  to  bark.  Swiss  huss, 
hauss,  a  dog. 

Outrage.  It  ottraggio,  Fr.  oullrage, 
outrage,  excess,  unreasonableness,  vio- 
lence, from  Lat.  fUtra^  Fr.  omtre^  beyond, 
with  the  termination  age.  Elh  <"^t  !^>'!!c 
voirenunt,  t/ia!  <  il  tiy  a  rien  doultrage, 
she  is  fair  indeed,  but  no  fairer  than  she 
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should  be.  ye  tie  vous  demande  rien 
doulirage,  I  demand  nothing  unreason- 
able.—Cot. 

OvaL — Ovary.  Gr.  wov,  Lat.  ovum^ 
an  egg ;  whence  oval^  ^^haped ;  ovary ^ 
the  eggbearing  organ. 

Ovation.  07>ari\  oi'atum  ;  said  to 

be  from  oves^  the  sheep  sacriticed  in  the 
ovation  or  lesser  triumph. 

Own.  G.  ofen,  Goth,  auhns^  OSw. 
opt,  omn^  ON.  ofn,  Gr.  iVvoc,  oven ; 
Sanscr.  agni^  Lith.  uenis^  Lat.  ignis^  fire. 

Ovwr.  AS.  ufmy  above,  upwards,  firom 
above,  up  ;  ufe-iveard,  ufan-weard,  up- 
wards; u/era^  higbeij  farther;  ufemest^ 
h^^uest ;  upmost  G.  auf^  on,  upon,  up  ; 
cbiH^  above,  on  high  ;  ober^  upper,  over  ; 
iiber,  over  ;  Gr.  i-tt*?,  under ;  over ; 

Lat.  sub,  under  ;  sup^r^  over. 

Overt.— Overtovsi  Fr.  omnir,  Prov. 
obrir^  ubrir^  OFr.  ao7'rir,  a-m'Hr,  adub- 
rir,  Castrais  durbif  dourbi^  Wall  drovi^ 
to  open,  from  Lat.  de»ptrin^  to  uncover. 

Owche.— Nouche.  Ouche  (a  jewel), 
bague.  —  Palsgr.  The  original  form  is 
that  with  an  imtial  n, 

\\1)nn  ihnii  hast  t:\kcn  any  thjTip?, 

Of  iovis  gifie,  or  nouchc  or  pin. — Gower  in  Hal. 

OHO.  nmtea.  nuscjay  Huskily  MB&  muehiy 
tiitsckei^  MuLLat.  ntu^  a  buckle,  dasp^ 
brooch. 

To  Owe.— Ought. — Own.  Goth,  aigarty 
to  possess,  to  have ;  mkb^ 


•  PAD 

sions ;  AS.  (agan),  pres.  d/i,  dgoft,  pn.dA/e/ 
ON.  fi^af  d^eiguntf  dtU^  to  possess;  G. 
figm,  AS.  4g«f^  Sc.  muimt  what  is  pos- 
sessed by  one,  own.  To  own  a  thing  is 
to  claim  it  as  possessed  by  oneselC  To 
tfwir  money  is  an  dlip^cal  expression  ibr 
having  it  to  pay  to  another,  possessing  it 
for  another,  on.  Eg  d  hestinn,  that  is 
my  horse  ;  eg  d  Idnga  leid,  I  have  a  long 
way  to  pevfimn  ;  eg  d  at  gicdlda^  I  have 
to  pny.  T  owe  ;  Gud  d  hiydni  at  thtfr,  you 
owe  obedience  Co  God,  God  possesses,  is 
rightfully  entitled  to,6bediente  at  your 
hands.  In  the  same  way  we  say,  I  have 
to  pay  you  money,  I  have  to  go  to  Lon< 
don,  J  e  dois  alfer  a  Londres.  *  The  plow^ 
man  sayde.  Gyve  me  my  moneye.  Tbe 
precste  sayde,  I  owe  none  to  thee  to  paye  :  * 
i.  c.  I  have  none  to  pay  thee,  or  1  owe 
thee  none. — From  Wynkyn  de  Wonde  in 
Reliquia;  Ant.  p.  46.  A  Vorkshircmcn 
say&^  Who  owes  this  ?  who  is  the  possess- 
or or  this,  to  whom  does  it  bdonsfr 

Owl.  ON.  ugla.  Da.  ugle,  ,\s.  eon'le, 
OHG.  iuwila^  MHG.  iuUy  G.  fule.  Doubt- 
less from  its  ciy.  G.  uku^  the  screech  owl. 
Lat.  ululay  owl ;  to  howl. 

Ox.  A  name  extending  to  the  Finnic 
branch  of  languages  ;  Lap.  "WMokJUUt 
Syrianian  air,  Votiaik  oj  (P  r.  »,  Oatiak 
uges,  Turk.  ogys. 

Oyster.  OFr.  oistre^  Lat.  os^ea^  Gr. 
WrpkWt  ON.  of/m,  AS.  ostre. 


Pace.    Fr.  pas^  It.  passc^  Lat.  fiassus. 
Pacify.   Lat.  paciJUarej  pax,  paciSf 

Pack.  —  Packet.  G.,  Du.  pad%  a 
bundle.  Fr.  paquet^  a  small  bundle. 
Pi.  pack  of  cards,  and  figuratively,  a  pack 
of  hounds ;  G.  diebenpack^  a  gang  of 
thieves  ;  dtis  pack^  lumpenpack,  the  drc^s 
of  the  people,  a  pack  of  rogues. — Kiittn. 
A  mm^Uy  pack  was  fonnorly  used  as  a 
term  of  abuse  for  a  loose  woman,  as  a 
person  is  now  sometimes  called  'a  bad 
kit' 

T0  Ptteky  to  make  into  a  bundle ;  c. 
sick  packen,  Sw.  packa  sig  bort,  to  be 
gone,  be  packing,  pack  away.  A  jury  is 
packed  when  it  is  selected  and  put  to- 
gether for  a  particular  purpose,  and  so  in 
C.  du  karlen  packen,  to  pack  cards  in  a 
fiBudtdent  manner,  io  that  one  may 
know  bow  they  lie; 


p 

The  original  meaning  is  shown  in  Es- 
thon.  pakima.  Fin.  pakka/a.  to  stu£^  to 
cram;  ^akkt,  compulsion,  n»rce^  neces- 
sity, pam  ;  "L^xt.  pangere,  Pactum,  to  dnvc 
in,  to  fasten;  Gr.  miyvit*  (root  iray),  to 
stick  or  fix  in  as  a  naU,  to  fasten  together, 
put  together,  to  make  solid,  sti£^  or  baid; 
TTfjyo^:,  firm,  solid. 

Pact.  LaL  pacfscor,  pactus  sum^  to 
agree  upon,  to  engage  for,  from  P^tgo^ 
pactum,  to  drive  in,  fix,  make  firm  ;  pan- 
gere  inducias,  societatem,  pacem.  See 
Pack. 

♦  Pad.  I.  In  the  most  general  sense, 
a  separate  mass,  a  pack,  bundle,  bunch. 
A  pad  of  yam,  a  certain  quantity  of  skeins 
made  up  in  a  bundle  ;  a  pad ^  SMM^  a 
small  pack  such  as  clothiers  carry  to  a 
spinning  house. — Devon.  Gl.  in  H ad- 
He  was  kept  in  (he  beads,  bavins  under  hia 
but  eofy  a^(biindkr]«(stmw.--»i^  Unqpn. 
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did  hm  to  keand  In  s  almir.— DrR3rton . 
A  fad  is  then  a  bunch  of  some  sort  of 
stuffing  confined  in  a  case,  a  SDuUl CUShion, 
quilted  saddle  or  the  like. 

The  word  is  probably  an  equivalent  of 
Bav.  batzen^  botzen,  a  lump  of  soft  mate- 
rial, and  is  connected  with  the  notion  of 
paddling  in  something  soft  and  wet  in  ihz 
same  way  that  dab^  a  lump  of  something 
soft,  is  connected  with  dabble,  a.  patsch  / 
(Sanders),  Swab,  batsch  /  interjection  ex- 
pressing the  sound  i>f  a  sudden  fall  or 
bifyir ;  vaischen,  to  paddle  in  water,  tramp 
in  soft  mud.  Swiss  biitschen,  to  fall  to- 
gether,  to  clot.  Die  matraize  bdtscht  sichy 
the  matrass  becomes  lumpy.  Comp.  the 
proverbial  expression  a  pad  in  the  straw^ 
something  wrong,  a  screw  loose.  'Here 
lyes  indede  the  padde  within  the  straw.* — 
HaL  Swiss  bdtschy  a  lump,  clump ;  batsch 
haar\  a  bunch  of  clotted  hair  ;  batsch,  a 
pad  of  clouts  sewed  one  upon  the  other  ; 
oMixhtt^  what  lies  one  upon  the  other,  be- 
comes a  lump,  is  padded  out.  G.  pata 
Ichm,  a  lump  day  to  atop  a  hole  in  a 
furnace. 

The  same  trahi  of  thought  gives  rise  to 

the  parallel  scries,  G.  luatsch!  represent- 
ing the  sound  made  by  a  blow  with  some- 
thing sot't,  a  fall  in  the  mud,  &c.  ;  E.  litiid^ 
a  lamp  or  piece  of  sometlung  sdit ;  wad' 
din£^,  padding  or  stuffing  out. 

in  the  sense  of  a  cushion  there  is  a  re- 
maileable  cohiddence  with  Fin.  padja^  a 
pad  of  hay  to  prevent  galling  by  the 
saddle  or  horse  collar,  a  mattress;  Esthon. 
paddiy2i.  pillow,  cushion. 

3.  Pady  a  path ;  to  pad,  to  pace,  go  on 
foot. — Hal.  Pady  in  cant,  the  highway  ; 
padder,  footpad y  one  who  robs  on  foot. 
Pad  (in  sporting  language),  the  foot  of  a 
hare  or  fox.  rLD.  pad^  the  sole  of  the 
foot  ;  pad-weg,  G.  Pfad,  Fin.  padet^patet, 
a  foot-path ;  V\,D.pedd€M,  to  tread ;  pati- 
jen^  to  trip.  Door  dUt  tm  damn  piuijeH, 
to  tramp  through  thick  and  thin.  Gr. 
irarj'w,  to  tread  ;  Traroc,  a  path  ;  Sp.  patear, 
to  kick,  tu  stamp  ;  pata,  foot  and  leg  of 
beasts  ;  Fr.  patte,  paw.   See  To  Paddle. 

To  Paddle.  To  move  in  the  water 
with  the  hands  or  feet — B.  Yt.paiouilUr, 
to  paddle  or  dabble  in  with  the  feet,  to 
stir  up  and  down  and  trouble.  —  Cot. 
Hence  paddle,  an  implement  for  paddling, 
an  oar  with  a  broad  flat  blade,  as  Fr. 
ffasche,  an  oar  or  skull,  from  gaseher^  to 
splash.  The  idea  of  splashing;  or  pad- 
dlmg  in  the  wet  frequently  occurs  in  the 
special  form  of  tramping  through  the  mud, 
explaining  the  root  pad  or  ^ai  in  the 
'  '     of  words  signifymg  tramps 
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tread,  the  way  trodden,  or  the  foot  as  the 
implement  of  tramping.  G.  patsekf  like 
klatsch  !  quatsch  I  ivatsch  f  represents  the 
sound  made  by  a  blow  with  something 
soft  and  flat  Paisch  /  da  lag  es.  Patsch/ 
da  hatte  er  dns  aufs  maul.  'Bvf.pat^^ 
en,  to  tramp  ;  patschett,  the  foot  or  shoe  ; 
lackenpatscher,  a  step  i'  the  gutter.  P1.D. 
patsch^  mud  ;  patsch^  patsck-hand,  the 
hand  in  speaking  to  a  child,  from  the 
sound  of  a  pat  with  the  soft  Hat  hand  of  a 
child.  Bav.  pfotsclun  (contemptuously), 
paw,  hand  ;  v^.pfido^  Yt^paHi^  paw ;  Gr. 
■Koi\  Lat.  ped'y  foot. 

in  the  same  way  with  an  initial  //  in- 
stead of/,  P1.D.  piadem,  to  paddle  ;  k. 
piodj  to  move  witn  heavy  footfall  ;  Swab. 
pfatschen,  pJJatschen,  pfatschcln,  pflat- 
scheln^  to  paddle ;  pjiaute,pjiautsch,p^t€f 
a  coarse,  thick  hand. 

*  Paddook.  I.  o«,/adid,  Du.  faddef 
a  toad. 

Probably  from  the  notion  of  paddling 
in  water.  G.pa/sch^n,  to  splash,  paddle  ; 
wasser-patsch,  a  frog.  Drcckpatz  (dirt 
paddle  r),  a  name  given.in  the  story  to  the 
frog  king. 

2.  A  small  enclosed  piece  of  pasture 
near  home.  Commonly  regarded  as  a 
corruption  of  as.  pearroc,  a  park  or  en- 
closure, but  this  would  be  contrary  to  the 
usual  course,  as  dd  more  readily  changes 
to  rr  than  the  converse.  Swab,  p/aii^  an 
enclosure. 

It  may  signify  merely  a  smaO  pAtch  or 
piece  of  land.    See  Pad. 

*  Padlock.  A  haiu^ing  lock;  from 
pady  in  the  sense  of  a  lump  or  detaclwd 
mass,  as  distinguished  from  the  common 
lock  let  into  the  substance  of  the  mem- 
ber which  it  fastens. 

Pagan.  Lat. /w^^mHKr/ j^^,  a  ooun- 
tr>'  village. 

Page.  I.  It  Paggioy  Fr.  page,  pro- 
perly  a  boy,  thenaservin£[  boy,  attendant. 
Ghancer,  qieaking  of  an.m&nt,  says, 

la  cmdle  it  kqr  tad  was  a  proper/^ 

Gr.  wtHf,  «mM(,  child  ;  Gad.  paisdff  a 
young  boy  or  girl;  Manx  faUehoy,  a 

child. 

2.  Page  of  a  book,  from  Lat.  pagina^  a 
sheet  of  paper,  as  Fr.  lamCy  from  lamina^K 
blacle,/t  //////<',  from  faemina.  See  Pageant. 

Pageant.  A  triumphal  chariot  or 
arth,  or  other  pompous  device,  usually 
carried  about  in  public  shows.  —  B. 
Pagent,  pa<j;ina. — Pr.  Pm.  The  authori- 
ties cited  by  Way  in  the  notes  on  this 
passage  show  that  the  original  meanii^ 
of  the  word  was  a  tcafiold  for  the  pur- 
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pcwe  of  scenic  exhibition,  equivalent  to 
Lat,  and  It.  pej^ma,  which  is  explained 
by  Florio,  a  tratnc,  a  fabric,  a  machine, 
or  pageant,  to  move,  to  rise,  or  to  go 
itself  with  wheels,  with  vices,  or  with 
other  help.  In  a  contempoxary  account 
of  the  pciftfriuancea,  dm  in  *  Sluup's 
Coventi^  Mysteries,'  certain  pageants  are 
spoken  of,  *  which  pagiants  were  a  hi^'h 
scafold  with  two  rowmes,  a  higher  and  a 
lower,  on  four  wheeles.'  The  compiler  of 
the  Liber  Albus,  describing  the  ceremo- 
nial at  the  entry  of  Henry  VI.  into  Lon- 
don, A.0. 1433,  uses  pagina  and  Bttchina 
as  synonymous.  He  tells  us  that  at  the 
entry  of  the  bridge,  *  parabatur  machina 
satis  jpulcra.  in  cujus  medio  gigas  mirae 
magnitndinis* — ^Ex  utroque  latere  ipsius 

Sigantis  in  eAdem  pagind  crigebantur 
uo  animalia  vocata  antelops.— Munim. 
Gfldh.  III.  459.  The  name  was  after- 
wards transferred  to  the  subject  of  exhi- 
bition, whether  a  mere  image  or  a  dra- 
matic peifonnance.  In  me  Chester 
Mysteries  each  drama  is  introduced  in  the 
form,  *  Incipit  pagina  prima  dc  cell,  an- 
gclorum,  &c.,  creacionc.'  The  word  was 
sometimes  written  Pagyn,  Gtpe^fn,  truer 
than  the  modem  form  to  the  Lat. /(''if/V/^f, 
from  whence  it  is  derived.  Nor  is  there 
leason  to  doubt  diat  patina  itoelf  is  an 
equivalent  of  compago^  -mis,  or  compages^ 
from  the  verb Pango,  to  fasten,  '^i.unif\  ing 
a  framework  of  materials  fastened  to- 
gether, just  as  the  equivaleot  ptgmm  is 

Gr.  iriiytta,  a  ronstniction,  from  irfiyyvfUy 
to  fasten.  'Aftalav  wii^aaOai,  to  build  a 
waggon*  Lat.  pagino^  compagino,  to 
COnstmCt.  'Solitioque  \\:K\t.vs\ paginatain 
roborc* — Paulin  in  Face.  PaginOy  a 
sheet  of  paper,  is  supposed  to  be  so  called 
from  the  skins  of  ypzcpfVaA  CtrntpmOtd  to- 
gether of  which  it  is  composed. 

Paged.  An  image  worshipped  by  the 
Indians  and  Chinese,  or  the  temple  be- 
longing to  such  an  idol. — B.  From  Ptg. 
Pagao.  a  pagan,  and  thence  pagode^  an 
assembljr  of IdcuaCers,  temple  or  the  In- 
dians, porcelain  image. 

PaiL  It.  padella,  Venet.  pdela,  a  pan  ; 
Sp.  piiila^  a  bason,  a  pan  ;  Lat/>tt/«7a,  a 
bowl ;  patella,  a  dish,aplatei  Ym^podda^ 
"Bttt.^od,  E.  pot. 

•  Pain.  Fr.  peine,  pain,  penalty,  pun- 
ishment, also  pains,  labour,  endeavour, 
also  pain,  trouble,  ant^uish. — Cot.  Du. 
pijne,  G.  peiHy  pain,  trouble,  punishment; 
kopfjptin,  iraA«/^'/«,  head-ache,  tooth-ache. 

paen,  Bret.  pooHf  jpain,  punishment, 
pains  ;  Gael,  pian,  pam,  panp^,  tonncnt ; 
to  torment,  to  punish. 


PALE 

All  from  Lat  pcfna,  retributiOB»piaiafc* 
ment,  a  word  which  from  the  prominence 
of  the  idea  in  religious  teachmg  would 
TtttSOef  be  carried  into  all  European  ba* 
guages.    See  Punish. 

Painim,  A  heathen,  properly  heathen- 
ism. Ft*,  pmeny  a  pagan ;  pedmmtmm, 
paienisme,  paienime,  pagWUSBIB^  Im^ 
thcndom,  hcathenland. 

Paint.  Lat.  pingere,  pictum,  Fr.  peiH* 
dre^peinty  to  paint. 

Pair.—Swr.  Lat  par,  alikc^  esta. 
¥x^pair. 

Iwlnoti  Lat  pafitf/um. 

Paladin.  It.  paladinoy  palatinn,  be- 
longing to  an  emperor's  court  or  chief 
palace,  a  count  palatine ;  also  a  paladin, 
a  knight,  or  famous  man-at-arms  of  an 
emperor's  palace. — Fl.  The  knights  of 
the  round  table  were  the  paladins  of 
Arthur  or  of  Charlemagne,  mm  ivliose 
exploits  the  heroic  character  iflBiilied  in 
the  name  is  derived. 

Msse^  Pnlin..  MiM-.  />Sato>On 
GeoL),  Gr.  iraXajoc,  ancient ;  voXm,  long 
ago,  of  old.  Palin-,  Palim-,  Gr.  waXiv, 
back,  again.  Palimpsest^  a  MS.  written 
on  a  fcirmer  MS.  rubbed  out.  Gr.  ««9^ 

i^/rjirroc,  from  i/^aiw,  t^ia>,  to  rub  off. 

It  is  curious  that  a  plausible  explana- 
tion  of  bodi  iriXiv  and         vmf  be 

found  in  the  Finnish  languages  ;  of  tfie 
first  in  Fin.  palaart,  pallata  (to  be  com* 
pared  with  Gr.  aroAiw,  to  turn),  to  roll,  to 
return ;  pmUdtu^  return.  From  the  same 
root  seems  to  spring  Lap.  pale,  a  torn, 
time  ;  tann  palen,  at  that  tune ;  taipmM 
(plur.),  in  those  times,  Ibnnertjr.  In  Lat. 
oiini  (from  olle  for  i///,  in  those  times'", 
the  word  signifying  times  is  understood, 
while  in  Gr.  iroXot  there  would  be  an 
ellipse  of  the  demonstrative. 

Palanquin.  Ptg.  palartguim,  a  chair 
or  couch  carried  between  poles  on  men's 
shoulders,  from  Sp.  paJanca,  a  lever,  a 
cowl- staff,  or  pole  on  which  a  weight  il 
supported  between  two  men. 

nlnte.  Lat  palaiumu 

Palaver.  Mid. Lat.  paraholay  Spc 
labra,  Ptg.  palavrn,  word,  discourse. 
The  word  seems  to  have  come  to  us  iipom 
the  intercourse  with  HBut  nq^raes  of  die 
African  coast,  where  Portuguese  was  the 
European  language  principally  known. 
To  hold  a  /a«tvrwas  there  used  iir  a 
conference,  and  thence  the  word  was  In- 
troduced as  a  slang  term.    See  Parley. 

Pale.  —  Paling.  —  Falisaade.  LaL 
PaluSy  It.  paloy  a  pole  or  stake ;  Sp.  Pahy 
a  stick  ;  G.  p/ahL,  a  pile,  pole,  stake  ;  Fr. 
paliSf  a  pale  or  thick  lath,  a  stak^  pole, 
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nife.^Cbt  w.  /o/fx,  a  thin  paftkioB  of 
ooardsy  wattle,  lath. 

In  a  secondary  sense  ^aU  signifies  an 
CBckMiire,  a  place  paled  veu 

Pale,  2.~Pallid.  Lat./<7/Ar<7,tobepaIe. 

Paltttte.  The  flat  plate  on  which  a 
Kiinter  rubs  his  colours,  w.  pAl,  a  spade ; 
Bret,  paly  a  spade,  quoit,  float  of  a  mill ; 
It. pala,  any  kind  of  flat  and  broad  thing 
or  i^te,  a  spade,  float  of  a  water-wheel, 
blade  of  an  oar,  akaaliapiUads  \  pmhtfa, 
any  little  flat  thing  with  a  handle,  a  shovel, 
trowel,  spattle,  slice,  racket.  Fr.  />a/f,  a 
shovel  ;  paUtf  a  quoit ;  paUtte^  a  sur- 
geon's slice. 

Palfrey.  Fr.  palefroi.  It.  palrfrcno, 
Alid.Lat.  paravercdus^  parajredusy  puLa- 
fritbu^  an  easy<«oing  horse  for  ridiqg ; 
vertdus,  a  post-horse.  The  term  is  ex- 
plained by  Due.  an  extni  post-bors^  a 
none  used  in  the  miJitary  and  by-ioads 
as  vo  t'dus  on  the  main  roads,  but  it  is 
probable  that  this  distinction  was  not 
observed.  '  De  querela  Hildebrandi  co- 
mttis  quod  pagenses  ejus  paravrula  dare 
recusant.*— Capit.  Car.  Mag.  The  first 
half  of  the  word  is  supposed  to  be  the  Gr. 
wapdy  by,  a  by-horse  ;  bat  it  is  not  easy 
to  understand  how  such  a  compound 
could  arise.  From  parafredus  were 
formed  Q.p/erdy  D\i.paard,  a  horse. 

Via]].  A  cloth  that  covers  a  coffin  at 
a  funeral,  a  cloak.  Lat.  paUiitm  was 
especially  applied  to  the  cloak  sent  by 
fOek  Pone  for  ue  inauguration  of  a  bishop, 
w.  pall,  a  mantle,  a  pavilion  ;  Bret.  /<?//- 
en^  a  coverture  \  palUH-tudUy  bed-cover, 
covofet ;  ^fiUmwar^kj  horse-cloth,  hous- 
ings; Gad.  MalL  asnn  or  hide,  covei^ 
ing,  veil. 

To  Fall.  To  grow  flat  as  liquors  do, 
to  make  dull,  to  toke  off  the  appetite. — ^B. 
To  pally  to  rot. — Squire  of  Low  Degree, 
w.  pallu.  to  fail ;  pally  loss  of  eneigy, 
miss,  fiuune.  To  abpall  is  to  canse  to 
pall,  to  atapefy  sritn  IwRor  or  similar 
emotion. 

•  Pallst.  Palyetf  lytyUe  bed,  Icciica. 
— Pr.  Pm. 

And  on  a  PiitUet  all  that  R;lacl"n|^ 
By  Troilus  he  lay.— Chaucer. 

Langued.  paliet,  a  straw  or  fush  mat 

Prov.  paillola,  a  couch.  It.  pagliacehf 
a  pallet  or  straw  bed. —  Fl.  From  Lat. 
PaUa,  chaff" ;  ll.  pajrliat  Yx.  pailU^  straw, 
chaff. 

Palletoque. — Pallecote.  A  cassock 
or  short  coat  with  sleeves. — B.  Fr.  pal- 
Uiocy  a  garment  like  a  short  cloak  with 
sleeves.— Cot.  Bret,  paltdk,  a  cloak  of 
coarse  doth  worn  by  pcaaants  at  their 
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work.    Gael  peall,  a  sidn  or  hide,  n 

bunch  of  matted  hair,  a  mat,  coverlet  ; 
p^allaidy  a  sheepskin;  jbtallaih^  shaggy, 
matted  ;  ptaltagy  a  patched  clouc 
To  Pallteto*  Let  ^&mmn^  to  dofce. 

See  PaU. 

Palm.  r.  Gr.  voXa/ij},  Lut.  palma.  w. 
pa//,  AS.  /olm,  oHcyMiML  the  flat  or  the 

hand  ;  "CaX.  paipare,  os./dlmay  to  grope, 
feel  for  with  the  hands  ;  w.  palfcUu^  to 
grope,  creep  on  tlie  hands  andfeet 

2.  Ijit  palma,  the  palm,  a  tnt  flMk 
broad  spreading  leaves  like  the  palm  of 
one's  hand.  Hence  paimtr^  a  pilgrim, 
carrying  a  palm-brancn  in  sipi  Of  havinif 
been  to  the  Holy  Land. 

3.  The  yellow  catkin  of  the  willow,  the 
blanches  of  which,  on  account  of  die 
name,  are  carried  on  Easter  Sunrlay  to 
represent  the  palm-branches  of  Judea. 
PLD./a/jwr,  bud,  catldn  of  willow,  haid, 
alder,  &c.  The  buds  or  eyes  of  the  vine 
are  also  called  palmm  in  Germany, 
whence  may  be  explained  E.  palmir^ 
womty  a  grab  or  wonn  destroying  the 
buds  of  plants. 

The  name  seems  to  have  been  given  to 
a  catkin,  from  tlie  woolly  or  feathery  tex- 
ture.  Palm  of  wuU  or  loke. — Pr.  Pm. 
Vin.palmUy  catkin  of  willow  ;  palmikkoy 
lock  of  hair  ;  palmikoitay  to  plait  hair  or 
wicker. 

Palpable.     Lat.  paipor^  to  Stroke 
gently,  to  feel  with  the  hand, 
Palpitalo.    Lat.  palpito^  to  pant  or 

beat. 

Palsy.  A  loss  of  the  bodily  powers, 
corrupted  from  Fr.  paralysic,  Lat.  para» 

lysis. 

Tbere  ow  Locd  heled  a  man  of  the  fala^ft* 
Sir  John  Mandevllle,  p.  107. 

See  Paralyse. 

To  Palter.— Paltry.  To  palter  is 
properly  to  babble,  chatter,  then  to  trifle. 
>«A9r7,  trifling. 

One  whyle  his  tonge  it  ran  and  paltered  of  a  cat. 
Another  wbyle  he  stammered  styll  upon  a  nU. 

QsBUMr  Cniiloa*  8«  3* 

In  like  manner  we  find  babbling  for  tri- 
fling. 

K.  Jokm.  Why  dost  tbou  caU  tbem  MfyHg 
atMs.  t«n  ne?  SeHHou,  For  they  an  not 


WQftii  the  shaUagof  apc8Hns.^lUnf  JohaoDt 

Cam.  Misc. 

Sp.  chisme^  tattle,  tale,  thence  lumber  of 
little  value. 

Depreciatory  terms  for  the  exercise  of 
the  voice  are  commonly  taken  from  the 
coiitimiotts  sound  of  water  or  the  like. 
Pl.D.  pladderrty  to  paddle,  dabble  ;  Du. 
piader€n^  a  plamkm^  to  Utile,  or  talk  in 
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CKoets ;  -  K.  ^lUra,  to  simmer,  bubble, 
whisper,  mutter;  PLD.  paotern  (pron. 
pawlent)^  to  patter,  repeat  in  a  monoton- 
ous manner.  From  tae  bnMd  sound  of 
the  n  in  this  pronunciation  is  introduced 
the  /  of  palUr^  in  the  same  wav  as  was 
formerly  seen  in  the  case  of  fiuUry  haii. 
Patter  and  palter  are  related  together,  as 
E.  chatter  and  It.  eiaUnure^  to  prattle 
chat 

From  tfie  notion  of  what  is  trifling, 
worthless,  seems  to  be  developed  Vi,pM- 
/ro,  rags. 

ran.    The  knave  of  Otibs.  Pol 

Pamjil,  the  knave  of  any  suit.  The 
Swedes  call  the  knave  of  Spades  dkta 
PampiHy  the  true  Pam  ;  the  knave  of 
CSttbs  the  false  Pam.  Bav.  Pampfili,  the 
queen  of  Spades  (dcr  Eichel-Ober)  ; 
Pampfiliy  Sp.  panjiloy  a  greedy,  lazy  per- 
son.   See  Pamper. 

To  Pamper.  To  feed  h igh ,  to  indnlge. 
— B.  Bav.  pampfen^  to  stuff ;  sidk  voll 
pamMen^  to  stuff  oneself  full,  especially  of 
poddmgs  ;  Pampf^  thick  grud.  Pampf 
IS  a  nasalised  form  of  the  nurscr)' 
food.  Tyrol.  pappeU^  milk  porridge ; 
pi^ipdmf  to  feed  with  dainties,  to  pamper. 

Thus  the  devil  fareth  with  men  .ind  wommen. 
First  he  sUrith  hem  to  puppe  and  ^mp€  her 
fleisch  desyr^nge  delicous  metis  and  diyuJi.— 

OF.  prayers  in  Reliq.  Ant.  i.  41. 

On  the  other  hand  FL  has  paml^re 
(quasi  pane  e  b^re),  bread  and  drmk^also 

a  nunchions  of  an  aftemoOD  ;  /MaAmlll^, 
pampered,  full-fed. 

Pamphlet.  From  Sp.  papeUte^  a 
written  slip  of  paper,  a  written  newsletter, 
by  the  insertion  of  the  nasal,  as  in  Du. 
pampier^  paper.  Sp.  Papelon^  a  large 
piece  of  paper,  a  pamphlet. 

Glostcr  ofTcrs  to  put  up  a  bill :  Win- 
chester snatches  it,  tears  it. 

Wi»fh.   Com'st  thou  with  deep  premeditated 

lines, 

With  written  pamphUU  studiously  devised  ? 

H.  VI. 

Pan-.    Gr.  «ray,  everything.    As  in 

Panegyric  (jravi^yi'pic,  a  general  assem- 
bly), Panorama  (opoM,  to  see,  hpafta,  a 
sight  seen). 

Pan.  OS.  pa/ifiiT,  Du.  pamte,  G.  p/a/t- 
ne,  hoh.pdn€w,  Lith.  paw.  From  Lat 
patina  t 

Pander.  From  Pandarus,  the  uncle 
of  Troilus,  who  performs  the  part  of  a 
pander  in  the  story  of  Troilus  and  Cres- 
sida,  popular  in  the  middle  i^es. 

Pane.  i.  The  derivation  from  Lat. 
pagina,  a  leaf,  page,  any  fiat  expanse,  as 
a  sneet  of  marble,  or  piece  of  land,  seems 


supported  by  the  form  pahu^  a  piece  of 

wall.— Roquef.  V'alvarum  paginct^  the 
panels  of  doors. — Pallad.  font  or  p»art 
of  a  thing,  pagina.  Pmmel^  pagella, 
panellus.^ — Pr.  Pm.  The  preponderating 
evidence  however  is  m  favour  of  the  cic- 
rhration  from  Lat^ panntiSf  cloth,  through 
Fr. pan,  a  pane,  piece  or  |»nnel  of  a  wall, 
of  wainscot,  of  a  glass  window,  &c.,  the 
skirt  of  a  gown,  the  pane  of  a  hose  or 
cloak.— Cot.  The  paw  id  a  hose  lias  a 
sheet  of  different  cokmr  or  material  let 
into  the  garment. 

Than  the  knyght  shewed  me  a  patu  of  tfao 
wall,  and  said,  Sir,  see  you  youder  paitt  of  tfw 
wall  which  is  newer  tliaa  all  the  TfWIItl  Pm 

ners,  Froissart  in  R. 

Cat.  pany^  a  piece  of  walL  pannel  of 
wainscot,  lap  of  a  shirt ;  —  df  oro,  gold 
leaf.  Panyo,  cloth.  Prov.  Pan,  rag, 
clout,  lap,  piece  ;  Ptg.  pdno,  pdnno,  piece 
of  cloth ;  —  de  tnuro,  piece  of  wall ;  — 
de  cAatniHd,  mantel-piece  of  a  chimney. 

Pang.  AS.  Pyngan,  Lat.  pungent^  to 
prick.  Poignant  or  pricking  grief  is  that 
which  gives  a  severe  pang.  Fr.  poinct^  a 
stitch,  or  sharp  pain  in  the  side. 

Panic.  Gr.  irancoc,  from  Wav,  the 
deit^  to  whose  influence  panic  fear  was 
attributed. 

Panicle.  Lat.  paniatla,  the  woof 
round  the  quill,  in  the  shuttle,  the  down 
upon  reeds. 

Pannage.  The  feeding;  of  swine  upon 
mast  in  the  woods,  or  the  duty  accruing 
from  it.  Mid.Lat  pastioy  pastionaticum, 
pasnaticunty  patnagium^  ptannagium^ 
from  Lat.  pascere,  pa  stum,  to  feed.  '  In 
omnibus  etiam  suis  ncmoribus  ipsorum 
porcis  lecorsum,  et  omnimedos  frnctus 
ad  eonim  pabviUim,  absque  eo  pretio  quod 
vulgo  pasnaticum  dicitur.' — A.D.  ii^  in 
Dua  '  Plains  ptnnaiges  de  chevam^  de 
jumens,  poutrains,  vaches,  veaux  et  pour- 
ceaux  alians  it  la  dite  forest  de  Creni.'' — 

A.  D.  147S. 

Fr.  pasmage,  pawnage,  mastage,  the 
money  received  by  the  lord  of  a  forest 
for  the  feeding  of  swine  with  the  mast,  or 
of  cattle  with  the  heihage  thereof.—Cbt. 

Pannel.  Fr.  paneau  or  panneau  (from 
pannel),  like  Prov.  fninnet  (petit  pan — 
Rayn.),  is  a  dim.  of  pan,  pane.  The  Fr. 
term  like  the  e.  is  applied  to  the  fiat 
pieces  of  board  enclosed  in  the  frame- 
work of  a  door,  &c.,  the  rug  or  thick 
clodi  put  tinder  the  loaid  of  a  pack-horse 
Du.  panneel,  nig-decksel,  dorsuale,  ct 
sella  aurigae. — Kil.  The  pannel  of  a  jury 
is  the  slip  of  parchment  on  which  m 
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names  of  the  jurors  are  written.  See 
Pane. 

Plumier.  Fr.  panier,  a  basket,  pro- 
perty, as  Milan,  pan/ra^  a  bread-basket, 
from  LaL  panis,  bread.  It.  pandra, 
Pandris^  any  pbce  to  keep  bnead  io,  a 
pantry,  a  bread-basket 

To  Panse.  Fr.  penser,  to  think,  ex- 
amine, consider  of,  also,  as  panser^  to  tend, 
look  unto,  have  a  care  of»  also  to  dress, 
physic,  apply  medicines  unto. — Cot.  /Vw- 
4«r  un  cheval,  to  dress  a  horse. 

Auaajr.  The  flower  heartsease,  in  Fr. 
called  pfHsie^  thought. 

To  Pant.  Fr.  pantehr,  to  pant  or 
throb,  to  beat,  also  to  breathe  short  and 
thide,  or  often  together  ;  pantiser,  patUoi' 
MTf  to  breathe  often,  to  be  short-winded. 
— Cot  The  quick  beatinj;  of  the  heart  is 
represented  by  the  syllables  pU-a-pat  or 
the  nasalised pikiUdv-paHilMfy^  originally 
imitating  the  SOttnd  of  a  succession  of 
light  blows.  'And  the  rattling  pit-pat 
aoisb'— B.  Joason  in  R.  '  My  heart  went 
pintUdy-pantUdy.^ — Skinner.  Then  from 
the  sympathy  between  the  action  of  the 
heart  and  lungs,  to pant^  to  breathe  quick 
and  hard. 

Pantaloon.  —  Pantaloons.  Fr.  pau- 
taioH^  a  pair  of  trousers,  seems  a  modern 
word.  \i,paHialoH£  is  the  pantaloon  of 
Italian  comedy,  a  covetous  and  amorous 
old  dotard  who  is  made  the  butt  of  the 
piece.  The  word  seems  to  signify  a 
tlovttily''df688ed  pefson.  from  Spi  paMa/j 
clout,  skirt  or  tail  of  shirt ;  pafla/on,  a 
slovenly  fellow  whose  shirt  hangs  out  of 
his  breeches. — Baretti.  Lat  pannus^  rag, 
doth. 

Pantomime.     Cr.  aravr^y^fMc:  one 

who  acts  in  dumbshow  :  alLand 
fuftiofiah  to  imitate.   See  Mimic. 

Pnslvj.  —  Paatlor.    Fr.-  paneterie, 
place  where  the  bread  is  kept ;  whence 
pantUtf  the  officer  who  had  charge  of 
diat  department,  u  JMf//Sfr,  the  officer  who 
had  charge  of  the  butlcry. 

Pap.  —  Papa.  Words  formed  of  the 
simolcst  articulations,  ma  and  ha^  are 
nsea  to  designate  the  objects  in  which  the 
infent  takes  the  earliest  interest,  the 
mother  and  father,  the  mother's  breast, 
tiie  act  of  stieldng  or  taking  food.  Papa 
and  mamma  arc  widely  used  in  the  sense 
of  father  and  mother.  Lith.  ftdpas,  Lat. 
^apiilaf  it.  Poppa^  £.  pap^  the  nipple  or 
oraast ;  It  popptaVt  to  nick ;  pappa^  soft 
food  prepared  for  infants  ;  pappari\  to 
suck,  to  feed  with  pap  ;  Sp.  papar,  to  eat ; 
Magy.  papa,  in  nurserv  language,  eating ; 
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Russ.  Papa^  bread  ;  Lat.  tnammtl^  wmm 
millay  Fin.  mamma^  the  breast. 

PapMgr*— Papi^   See  Pope. 

Paper.  Lat.  papyrus,  Gr.  TraTifpor,  the 
Egyptian  rush  of  which  paper  was  made. 
The  occurrence  of  forms  like  w,  pahyr^ 
rushes,  rush  candles,  Waladt  papura, 
rush,  is  opposed  to  the  common  belief 
that  the  name  is  originally  Egyptian. 

Papillary.  Lat  Pt^iUa^  (fim.  from 
papula^  a  pimple. 

Para-.   Gr.  vopo,  beside,  beyond. 

BmldA.— Parabola.    Gr.  xafo^i, 
a  comparison,  illustration,  from 
/So'XXw,  to  set  side  by  side. 

Paraclete.  Gr.  waf&Kk^roQ,  from  ira^Mi- 
mMm,  to  exhort ;  in  New  Test.  Gr.,  to 
comfort. 

Parade.  Great  show,  state  ;  the  place 
where  troops  assemble  for  inspection. 
Fr.  parer,  to  dress,  adorn,  hai^  richljr, 
as  with  arras. — Cot.  It.  parare,  to  pre- 
pare, make  ready,  for  a  priest  to  put  on 
iiis  vestuicut  beuira  he  goes  to  celebrate ; 
patata,  any  prqMuation,  trimming,  set* 
ting  forth. — FL 

Paradise.  Gr.  irapainvo(f  from  a  Per- 
sian  word  signifying  a  park  or  hunting 
enclosure. 

Paradox  Gr.^oCa, expectation,  opinion, 
frapdSolot,  contrary  to  opinion,  strange. 

Paraffins.   A  material  having  little 
affinity  with  other  substances.  Lat. 
rum  affiniSf  little  allied. 

Paragon.  Fr.  paragon^  a  pattern  or 
touchstone,  whereby  the  goodness  of 
things  is  tried  ;  the  perfection  or  flower 
of,  a  paragon  or  peerless  one. — Cot  Sp. 
paragon,  model,  example,  from  the  com- 
pound preposition  para  con,  in  compari- 
son with. — Diez.  Para  con  mi£o,  in  com- 
parison wiUi  me  ;  para  am  ely  according 
to  him. 

To  Paralyse.— Paralytic.  Gr.  Xvw,  to 
dissolve,  loosen  ;  rapaXt>w,  to  loosen  or 
disable  at  the  side,  to  paralyse;  va^Xitott, 
paialysis,  palsy ;  mt^cOrnvtit,  one  so  af- 
fecteo. 

Paramount.  Above  all,  sovereign,  or 
absolute.-— B.  Yr.  paramont^  at  the  top, 
up.  '  Car  mcus  est  dit  soit  a  toi,  vien  cea 
paramontf  melius  est  enim  ut  dicatur 
tibi,  ascende  hoc. — Provtrtw  xxv.  7. 

Paramour.  A  love  companion ;  Fr. 
par  amour,  by  way  of  love.  Paramour 
(a  woman),  dame  peramour. — Palsgr. 

Panpat  It  parapetUy  a  ward-meast, 
breastplate,  wall  breast  high,  from parare, 
Fr.  parer,  to  cover,  or  shield  from,  to 
ward  or  defend  a  blow — FL,and  It  pet  to ^ 
Lat /M/wr,  breast 
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.  VMfhimalia.   Gr.         (•^p*)*  the 

dowry  brought  by  the  wife,  p^r^in,  booty  ; 
wapaf€p»af  Lat  paraphtrnaiiay  goods  be- 
kmging  to  die  Drim  («av»<i)  berides  the 
itipulatcd  portion. 

Paraaito.  Gr.  «iroc»  wheaten  bread, 
food ;  irapdnr^c,  betide  the  food,  eating 
•t  the  table  of  another,  a  flatteier. 

Parasol.  It.  parasol a  sun-shade, 
from  parare,  to  ward  otif,  and  soUf  the 
ton. 

To  Parboil.  Lan^.  ^trbouh',  to  give  a 
slight  boil,  to  part-boil.  Mod.Gr.  pitao- 
/Sjp^M,  to  parbod  ;  /Mffo^x**!  ^  wet, 
to  wet  in  part. 

Parcel.  It.  partkella,  any  little  parti- 
cle, parcel,  part,  portion.— Fl.  Yx.  par- 
€tU€y  a  ptece,  little  part — Cot 

Parcener.    See  Partner. 

To  Par  oh.  Bav.  pfdrs€n,  to  fry ;  far- 
jMt,  to  toast  bread.  "PwtMy  dnrect 
from  the  crackling  sound  of  things  frying. 
Walach.  parjoli  iFr.j)^  to  bum,  to  singe. 

Parchment.  Fr.  parchemtH^  G.  per- 
mament^  Lat  perganuna^  from  Pergamus 
Ul  Asia  Minnr,  where  it  was  invented. 

Pardon.  Yx. pardon^  It  p€rdQno,\hQ 
ttftct  equimfent  of  I.  forgive. 

-pare.  -pair.  Lat.  parare^  tO  pre- 
pare ;  as  in  Prepare,  Repair,  &c. 

T©  Para.  Fr.  parer,  to  deck,  trim, 
garnish,  order  decently.—  Cot  Le  nare- 
chal  pare  le  pied  d'un  chcval  avcc  un 
boutoir  ;  parer  les  legumes  d'un  potager 
poor  ks  nettrs  en  vente^ — Diet.  Lang. 
Parer,  to  peel  an  apple. — Patois  dc  Norm. 
The  radical  meaning  is  to  set  forth,  to 
prepare; 

Parent.    Lat.  pareo^  to  beget 

Parenthesis.  Gr.  0l<nc,  a  setting  (ne^j- 
iu,  to  put)  ;  iropci^fcnc,  something  put  in 
Vff  the  tide  of. 

Parget.  The  plaister  of  a  wall.— B. 
To  parget,  quasi  parietare,  paruUs  ca- 
muiUo  ^iMrwrAw.*-Skiiiiier.  Pmiette 
for  walles,  blanchissure. — Palsgr.  in  Way. 

If  ye  have  bestowed  bat  a  little  ma  in  the 
glazing,  paving, /<7n>/«>r/ of  God's  bouse. — Bp 
Hall  in  R. 

Parish.  Fr.  6  aroisse,  Lat.  i)arcecia. 
Gr.  wapoucieij  an  ecclesiastical  district  or 
neighbouriiood ;  irtipmcoc,  dweUing  beside 
another,  from  irapa,  by,  and  oLcoc,  house. 

Park.  Fr.  pare^  an  enclosure,  sheep 
fold,  fish-pond ;  Dan.  Jisk-park^  a  fish- 
pond ;  It.  panoy  as.  pearroc,  OHCk  p/er- 
rich,  G.  Pferch,  parlc,  enclosure ;  Bret. 
park^  an  enclosed  field  ;  "Lscag,  pargfu^  a 
fold  for  cattle ;  pom,  pargkifkaj  to  fold 
.  cattle  on  the  ground. 

Parley.— Parliaments— Parole.  It 


Pariare^  Yx.parler,  to  spealb  Ghmmi^ 

derived  from  Lat-  paranoia,  a  comparison, 
hlceness,  allegory,  passing  into  paramia^ 
parobij  a  wora,  whoioe  pSrolare,  parttare^ 
to  speak.  Mid. Lat.  fiirabolare  was  con- 
stantly used  in  this  sense.  *  Nostri  seni- 
ores  paretbolaveruni  siroul  et  considerave- 
runt?"— Cap.  Car.  Calv.  *  Csepit  eum  bis 
torque  appellare  ;  sed  illc  nihil  homini 
valuit  parabolarc,  sed  digilo  gulam  ei 
monstrabat'— Due. 

It  is  however  hard  to  understand  how 
the  word  for  speaking  could  have  had  so 
forced  an  origm,  and  perhaps  it  maf  be 
explained  in  closer  analogy  with  other 
words  of  like  signification.  We  have 
often  had  occasion  to  remark  the  fre- 
quency with  which  the  sound  of  water, 
and  of  babbling,  or  much  talking,  are  re- 
oresented  by  the  same  or  similar  forms. 
Now  brabbU  and  hretwl  are  used  as  weO 
to  signify  the  noise  of  broken  water  as  of 
chiding  and  loud  or  noisy  talking.  Shake- 
speare makes  Sir  Hugh  Evans  use pri^ 
bles  and  prabbUt  in  the  tense  of  idle 
chatter.  The  insertion  of  a  vowel  be- 
tween the  mute  and  hquid  would  give  w. 
pareUfly  speech,  utterance,  disooone; 
parablan,  to  talk  continually,  to  chatter  ; 
parablus^  eloquent,  fluent.  If  these 
spring  from  a  native  Gallic  root  it  might 
naturally  have  been  retained  in  the  speech 
of  the  Romanised  Gauls,  and  adopted  in 
written  Latin  under  the  form  of  parabo- 
/onr.  On  the  other  hand,  ^  sense  of 
speaking  is  one  where  it  is  very  unlikely 
that  the  British  lang\iage  should  have 
borrowed  from  the  Latin,  and  it  is  hanOy 
possible  that  parabolare  could  have  been 
pcncrally  usea  in  the  sense  of  speaking  at 
a  period  sufficiently  early  to  give  rise  to 
the  w.  word,  without  leaving  evidence  of 
such  a  use  in  classical  Latin. 

A  similar  explanation  may  be  given  of 
Sp.  palabra^  Ptg.  pedtmra  fthe  origin  of 
our  vulgar  palaver),  word,  from  G.  piap- 
perti,  to  babble,  tattle  ;  Sc.  blabbtr^  UU^ 
ber.  to  babble,  speak  indistinctly. 

Pnarionr.  Fr.  peurUbt^  the  room  in  a 
nunnery  where  the  nuns  were  allowed  tO 
speak  to  visitors  through  a  grating. 

Parodj.    Gr.  t^lii,  a  song  ;  wapyjUm 
(irapa,  beside),  a  song  diverted tO 
subject,  a  burlesque,  parody. 

Paros^sm.  Gr.  6ivt,  sharp ;  ^vvm,  to 
dwrpen ;  waptfhm,  to  prick  on,  stir  up^ 
exaspcr.itc,  to  grow  violent  ;  irapotvcfiSf, 
exasperation,  the  violent  fit  of  a  disease. 

PteiieidA.  Lat  fwrridda^  for  pairi^ 
cida,  the  slayer  (onw,  to  strik^  or  oae^ 
father. 
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Parrot. — Parakeet.  ¥r.  perroguel  is 
derived  by  Menage  from  Perrot^  the  dim. 
of  Pierre^  Peter,  n-om  the  habit  of  giving 
men's  names  to  animals  with  which  we 
are  specially  familiar,  as  Magpie  (for 
Margery-pie,  Fr.  Margot),  Jackdaw,  Jack- 
ass, Robm-redbreast,  Cuddy  (for  Cuth- 
bert)  for  the  donlcey  and  hcd^esparrow. 
VIHien  parrot  passed  into  B.  it  was  not 
recognised  as  a  proper  name,  and  was 
again  humanised  by  the  addition  of  the 
£uniliar  Poll ;  Poll-parrot. 

Probably  Menage  was  wrong  in  deriv- 
ing Pfrroquet  from  Pcrrot^  though  right 
in  the  general  principle.  Sp.  Perica,  the 
sboft  nr  Peter,  also,  as  well  as  the  dim. 
periquitOj  signifies  a  parrot,  and  it  is  from 
this  latter  form  that  Fr.  perropttt  and  S. 
parakeet  have  been  derived. 

To  Parry.  It.  parariy  Fr.  parer^  to 
ward  off.  The  "LstX. parare  is  known  only 
in  the  sense  of  making  ready,  but  if  we 
examine  the  compound  we  shall  find  that 
the  radical  meaning  must  be  to  push. 
Separate^  to  separate,  is  to  push  apart  ; 
rtpararif  to  repair,  to  push  a  thmg  back 
to  its  origfaial  place ;  comparare,  to  bilog 
things  together,  to  place  them  side  by 
side.  To  waid  off  a  blow  is  to  push  it 
aside. 

Ttk  Pane.  To  distinguish  the  parts  of 

speech  and  grammatical  relations  in  a 
sentence.   From  jbars  orationis. 

Tmnbataa^,  Xat  f&nhmnia;  pro- 
bably from  pwrc^^  to  spare. 

Parsley.  Fr.  ptnu^  Lat  p^troseU- 
num. 

Vnm&p,  Lat  PmUmm,  Du.  pastt- 

nak,  pastemaky  Fr.  pasquenadt\  piiste- 
nailie. — Sherwood.  The  latter  half  of  the 
S.  name  is  the  nep  of  turtup^  signifying  a 
tap>root  See  Tumep. 

Parson.  Mid. Lat.  persona  ecclesict, 
the  person  who  represents  the  church  in 
ajpariihd  Blactotene*  Pwtsohm  signified 
dignity  or  office.  Laicus  quidam  magna 
Perwnct  ad  nos  veniens  dicebat — a.  d. 
741.  Proconsulares  et  alii  personaH  viri. 
Viri  nobiles  et  personatu  Ntd  dere  ^ 
n'est  Prelaz  ou  establis  en  personnage  ou 
dignity  &C.— Stat  Phil.  Pulch.    D.  1294 

Part. —Partial.— ParticiplA.-»te- 
tiole.    Lat  pars,  partis^  part. 

•  Partisan.  A  halberd.— B.  A  par- 
Hum  or  javelin  to  skirmish  with,  jAortf. 
jpiOMa. — Torriano.  Fr.  pertuisattc,  a  par- 
tisan, or  leading  staff ;  periuiser,  to  make 
holes. — Cot.  Lat.  pertundere^  pertusum, 
to  pierce. 

nurtlat  A  woman's  rufi^  and  hence 


a  name  for  a  hen,  from  the  long  feathers 
about  her  neck. 

Partition.— Party.  Lat.  pariior,  Fr, 
Partir.  to  devise,  share ;  parity  the  part 
one  takes  or  the  side  one  embraces. 

Partner.  —  Parcsaar.  Fr,  panmir^ 
Prov.  piirft'/ter,  parsonner,  to  partake, 
take  part  with  ;  Yx.  parcener^  parsonnier^ 
a  partaker,  paitner,  cdtdr.—^Cot 

Partridge.    Fr.  perdn'x,  Lat.  perdix. 

Parturient. — Parturition.  LaLpareo^ 
Partt/m,  to  bring  forth  ;  par/us,  birth  ; 
pa)  tnrio,  to  be  engaged  in  birth. 

To  Paah.   To  dash,  to  bruise. 

If  I  go  to  him  with  nnr  amiMl  fist 

111  fuk  him  o'er  the  face. 

Troilus  and  Cress. 

The  poor  men  half  dead  were  beaten  down 
with  dubt  and  their  heads  ptuktd  in  pieces.— 
North.  Ptut  in  R. 

Formed  on  the  same  plan  wnth  dash,  re- 
presenting the  noise  of  the  blow.  Swiss 
m^Am,  to  strike  the  hand  ;  batschy  a 
blow  of  the  hand  ;  bdtschen,  to  give  a 
smacking  sound  ;  to  fall  with  a  noise. 
Die  thiire  scubdlschen.  to  bang  to  the 
door.  l^m.  kukty  to  sbfi,  diwadc  ^— ma/ 
vingtrni\  to  flap  the  wings. 

Comp.  Swiss  ddtsch,  a  smart  blow  with 
the  open  hand  ;  datsch,  a  clear  sound,  or 
the  blow  which  produces  it. 

To  Pass.  From  Lat.  passus  is  formed 
Walach.  pdshu^  a  step,  and  thence  pisAi^ 
to  step,  to  go ;  pashtseu  hudtUt^  I  ad- 
vance,  go  forwards.  The  E.  pacty  fitma 
the  same  root,  is  used  both  as  a  sub- 
stantive and  as  a  verb.  So  also  the 
original  meaning  of  go  01  gang  is  to  step, 
and  the  generalisation  from  the  idea  of 
stepping  to  that  of  progress  in  general  is 
so  natural  that  there  is  no  occasion  to 
sedc  for  any  other  derivation  q£  It.  pat' 
sare,  Fr.  Patwr,  to  go  oo,  go  by,  go 
through. 

The  difficulty  is  to  aocomt  tot  the  Do. 

Passen^  to  accommodate,  adjust,  to  fit,  a 
sense  which  may  also  be  traced  in  Fr.  se 
passer^  to  accommodate  oneself,  to  shift. 
//  se  passe  d  peu  de  chose,  he  is  contented, 
he  maketh  shift  with  a  little.  Se  passer 
d'ltnt  chou,  to  do  without  it.  Jl  a  des 
Henspamrupatier,  he  hath  goods  enoogh 
to  serve  his  turn.  So  in  E.  he  is  well  to 
pass,  or  well  to  do.  In  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent sense  Du.  wel  te  pas  sijn^  to  be 
wen  in  health. 

The  point  of  agreement  is  to  be  found 
in  the  sense  of  happening.  The  events 
of  the  world  are  regarded  as  moving  on- 
wards to  meet  us,  and  they  hafoen  at 
the  moiiMBt  when  they .  pass  b^r.  u«„ 
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Hence  the  expression,  U  eamu  to  pass,  it 

happened.  Fr.  se  passer,  to  happen.  Ce 
qui  s'ist  passi  avant  twm^  what  hap- 
pened before  us.— Gottd.  Dil  op  ait 
PaSf  hoc  loco,  hoc  tempore ;  ie  pas,  k 
propos,  k  point,  k  saison. — Halma.  Rccht 
te  pas  kottun,  opportune,  commodd,  suo 
tempore,  tempestivtf  venire^KiL  Fr. 
passable y  suitable,  not  in  excess. 

Passion. — FaMavei — Patient.  Lat. 
patior,  passus,  to  sttffiBr»  endure,  be  af- 
fected. 

Paste.— Pasty.  It.  pasta,  Fr.  pasfe, 
pdie,  paste,  dough.  Sp.  piasta,  paste, 
soft  oay,  anything  soft ;  piaste,  size,  a 
fine  paste  made  of  ghie  and  lime. — Neum. 
Diez  inclines  to  the  derivation  from  Lat. 
pastusy  food,  though  with  some  he^ta* 
tion,  arising  from  the  relation  between 
Sp.  piasta  and  Gr.  irXaa^a*  anything 
moulded.  And  here  doubtless  he  touches 
on  a  truer  scent  As  long  as  bread  is  in 
a  state  of  paste  it  is  not  food.  The  es- 
sential characteristic  ot  paste  is  its  sticky, 
plastic  condition,  like  that  of  moist  clay 
or  mud.  Now  the  idea  of  paddling  or 
dabbling  in  the  wet  and  mud  is  expressed 
1^  a  variety  of  imitative  forms  beginning 
indifferently  with  z.  p  at  pi^  from  whence 
the  dcsij^nation  of  a  plastic  condition,  or 
plastic  material,  would  naturally  follow. 
Swab.  PfUtch,  pjJatsch,  the  sound  of  a 
blow  in  water  ;  Dan.  piadske,  Sw.  piaska, 
paska^  G.  pUUschen^  patsclun,  to  plash, 
dabble ;  'Dvn.pUuUrt^  s.  paddU^  Fr.  pa- 
tauiUer,  patrouilUr<tPiatrouiUer  (Pat.  de 
Champ.),  to  dabble.  I  paddyl  in  the 
myrc  as  duckes  do  or  yonge  ch)  Idren  ;  je 

In  a  sense  somewhat  further  developed 
we  have  Gael,  piasd,  plaister,  daub  with 
lime  or  clay  ;  Gr.  rX«em#,  originally,  to 
mould  in  clay  ;  wXaariKo^,  of  a  pasty  or 
clayey  texture  ;  Du.  peisteren  and  pUis- 
ieren,  to  plaister  ;  Cat  empastre,  Sp.  gpn- 
ptastre,  a  plaister  |  Cat  empastissar,  Sp. 
etnpiastecer  (in  a  confined  sense),  to  daub, 
plaister}  OFr.  empaistros^  muddy,  sticky; 
Lang,  pastissoy  to  handle  awkwardly,  as 
we  speak  of  dabbling  in  a  business  of 
which  we  know  but  little. 

PMtSRL  The  part  of  a  horse'k  foot 
from  the  fetlock  to  the  heel,  also  a  shacUe 
for  a  horse. — B.  Mid. Lat.  pastorium  was 
a  shackle  with  which  horses  were  tethered 
out  at  pasture,  and  hence  the  joint  on 
which  the  shackle  was  fastened. — Mura- 
tori|  Diss.  33.  The  pastern  is  in  £.  some- 
tbiies  caBed  die  shadde-joint  MidLat 
pasturale,  Fr.  pastureau^  pasiurottj  pa- 
iWvM»- pastern.  It  pastora^  pastoia,  the 
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pasterns  of  a  hone,  also  letters^  dogs,  or 

stocks ;  pastoiare,  to  pastern,  fetter^  clog^ 
shackle,  or  gyve  the  feet — FL 

Stetoral.— Awtw*.   Lat.  pas€Oy  pas^ 
turn,  to  feed  flock  or  herd  ;  whence  /ox- 
tor,  a  shepherd,  w.  pas£^  a  feedings 
tenmg. 

Pat.    I.  A  light  blow,  a  tap  or  lap. 

An  imitation  of  the  sound.  TTie  fre- 
quentative patter  represents  the  sound  of 
a  number  of  light  bksws  givca  sfmol- 
tancously  or  in  succession. 

2.  A  small  lump,  as  a  pat  of  butter ; 
such  a  portion  as  is  thrown  down  on  a 
plate  at  once,  from  the  sound  of  the  fall 
So  G.  klitsch,  a  tap,  pat,  or  slap,  a  flap 
with  the  hand,  or  the  noise  which  this 
blow  causes ;  also  a  piece  of  a  viscous, 
clammy  body  ;  riu  klifsih  butter,  a  piece 
of  butter  of  undetermined  size. — Kiittn. 
.So  also  to  dab,  to  strike  with  sometliing 
soft ;  a  dab,  so  much  of  a  soft  body  as  is 
thrown  down  at  once. 

3.  At  the  precise  moment,  in  exact 
acoordanoe  wttb  what  is  wanted.  Fr.  i 
propos,  fitly,  seasonably,  to  the  purpose, 
or  just  pat. — Cot.  Now  1  mieut  do  it 
pat,  now  he  is  praving. — Hamlet  The 
word  here,  as  in  the  first  sense,  seems 
fundamentally  to  represent  the  sound  of 
something  thrown  down  upon  the  ground, 
as  marking  the  exact  moment  of  a  thing 
l>eing  done,  on  the  principle  on  which 
the  sense  of  jump^  exact,  has  been  ex- 
pbdned.  To  cut  a  thing  smack  off  is  a  . 
similar  expression.  Lith.  pat,  exactly, 
precise.  Jsz  pat  kemo,  out  of  the  village 
itself  (not  the  neighbourhood).  Prisz  pat 
wijoy  due  against  the  wind.  Cak  pat,  in 
this  very  place. 

Patch.  I.  It  pessoy  a  clout,  patch, 
tatter. — FL  Swbs  Aaml,  the  sound  of  a 
blow,  a  smack ;  batschen,  to  strike  the 
hand,  to  clap,  thence  batschen^  patschen^ 
to  clap  on  a  piece,  to  botch,  to  patch  { 
batsch,  a  patch ;  bdtsch,  a  lufl^  a  knot| 
silbcrbdtsch  ,haai  Ixitsch . 

2.  Patch  is  also  a  contemptuous  term 
for  a  person  ;  not  specially  ior  a  fool,  as 
eiqidained  by  Nares. 

A  oeir  ttiMeJUs,  base  roccbankds. 

Mlds.N.DicMa. 

A  aw^dUk  is  stin  used  by  children  lor 

a  cross  person.  It  seems  to  signify  an 
uncultivated  person.  Bav.  p€Usciuny  to 
dabble,  to  blunder  or  fidL  Pattekiref, 
awkwardness.  Der  patsch,  patsckrr,  an 
awkward  fellow  ;  i  guide  PaiscAf,  as  Fr. 
urn  bon  Jitmttu,  a  nmple  fiellow. 

Pate.  The  radiod  meaning  of  the 
word  seems  to-  be  the  brain-pan,  analo* 
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cous  to  Sw. the  forehead.  From 
tne  flame  root  are  Lat  patina,  a  dish  or 
pan,  It.  padella,  a  pan,  Fr.  pat,-,  a  plate, 
or  band  of  iron, — Cot  Parallel  forms, 
wHih  initial  instead  of  /,  are  Piedm. 
piaia  (ludicrously),  the  bald  head  ;  c 
piaf(i\,  a  plate  of  metal,  flat  surface,  bald 
pate,  shaven  crown  of  a  priest  I  r.  plat  tin, 
a  little  plate^  skull ;  pimtin  nl  dumn,  the 
crn  \  n  of  the  head. 

Patent.  Lat.  pateo^  to  lie  open.  The 
King's  letters  patent  are  those  addressed 
to  aU  the  world. 

PatemaL  Lat  paUnms^  from  paUr^ 
lather. 

Pialli.  Dn.  pad,  G.  pfoA  See  Pad,  a. 

Pathetic. — PatlxOS.  Gr.  irarrxw,  tira- 
9ov,  to  suffer  ;  irdQa^,  suffering,  passion. 

Patient.    See  Passive. 

Vatrineh.  Gr.  narpkay  lineage,  race ; 
WflrfMn^^ijc,  the  chief  or  father  of  a  race. 

Patrician.  Lat.  patriciits^  originally 
a  descendant  of  the  patres^  or  senators, 
tile  fathers  of  the  state. 

Patrimony.  Lat.  painmmimm^  a 
paternal  estate. 

Ptttrfot.  Gr.  irarp(a,  lineage,  descent, 

{>cople  ;  patria,caaBScpg\  swr^nwy * 
ow-countryman. 

PatroL  Fr.  pairouille,  formerly  pa- 
touilU,  IVpaUugtia,  a  night  watch.  The 
fundamental  iina::^e  is  dabbling  in  the  wet, 
tramping  through  the  dirt.  Fr.  patrou- 
ilUTy  to  paddle  or  pudder  in  the  water,  to 
begrime,  besmear — Cot. ;  Sp.  patullar  (as 
G.  patschelft),  to  dash  through  muddy 
places,  run  through  thick  and  thin. — 
Keiim.  Roochi  p  ifoguer,  patrouguer. 
Champ,  patoilhr,  piattouillir,  to  tramp 
through  the  mud.  The  G.  cavalry  con- 
temptuously call  the  foot-soldier  lacken- 
patscheTy  puddle-stepper.  Diez  puts  the 
cart  before  the  horse,  and  deri\'os  the 
forgoing  forms  from  Yt.pattt',  the  foot. 

Vmtrcm.  Lat  pa^rtnms  (augm.  of 
ppatn  ,  -tris\  a  protector. 

Patten.  Fr.  pafin,  a  patten  or  clog, 
also  a  skate.  It  pattini^  wooden  pattens 
or  chopiiMM.— FL  Tm.paHmtt  a  shoe  of 
birch  barki  Do.  pUM^  dog^  wooden 
shoe. 

One  of  the  numerous  scries  arising 
from  the  root  pat,  plat,  representing  the 
sound  of  the  font-fall.  .Sp.  patear,  to 
stamp,  kick,  foot,  to  strike  witn  the  foot. 
Probably  Du.  pattoffeltty  pantoffeln^  Fr. 
panUmfleSy  slippers,  bot  formerly  high- 
soled  shoes,  are  from  the  same  root. 
Koucbi  patouf^  gros  lourdaut,  one  who 
goes  etomping  about 
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I.  To  make  a  multiplicity 


of  sounds,  each  of  which  \\  ouki  separately* 
be  represented  by  the  s>  Ilables  pat^  tap^ 
To  patter  as  rain  or  hail,  to  fall  with  a 
rattling  noise.   Fr.  patatra !  interi.  re- 
presenting  the  noise  of  something  failing. 

2.  To  repeat  in  a  monotonous  numnefy 
like  the  pattering  of  a  shower,  and  not 
from  the  repcution  of  paternosters.  Sw. 
dial,  paddra^  to  patter  as  hail,  to  crackle, 
chatter,  prate ;  padra,  a  talking  woman. 
Yx.pati-pata,  Lsaig.pattH-patourlo,  words 
framed  to  represent  talking  with  too  great 
rapidity.— Diet  Lang.  Pl.D.  piterpaier, 
unintelligible  chatter,  talk  in  a  foreign 
language ;  paotern^  to  repeat  in  a  mono- 
tonous manner,  like  a  boy  his 
lesson.— Danneil.  N.  pH^na,  to  mutter. 
Lett,  pniroht,  to  gabble  ;  putroht  pah" 
tarus,  to  giibble  [paternosters]  prayers. 

Pattern.  Fr.  pairoHy  patron,  master 
of  a  ship  or  a  workshop,  hence  a  pattern, 
the  inanimate  master  by  which  the  work- 
man is  guided  in  the  construction  of  any- 
thing.   Patrone,  form  to  woric  by,  escem- 
plar. — Pr.  Pm.    *  I  drawe  as  a  workemaa 
dothe  a  pairoiu  w  ith  his  penne.   J  e  pour* 
trais.t--Pal8gr. 
Paucity.    Lat.  paucus,  few. 
Paunch.    It.  pancia,  Yr.  pause,  com- 
monly derived  from  Lat.  pantcx,  \\  alach. 
pkHUce^  the  beDy.    But  perhaps  the  word 
may  be  nearer  a  living  origin.  Tyrol. 
ptatschen,  ^atttschen^  to  smack  in  eating, 
eat  greedily ;  pantsch,x\\e  belly. — Deutsch. 
Mundart,    Bav.  paniss,  pamsscn,  belly, 
thick  belly,  short  fat  child.    Sec  Punch. 

Pause.  The  act  of  taking  breath  after 
labour  afSords  the  most  natural  image  of 
repose,  cessation.  Thus  we  have  Sw. 
pusta,  to  blow,  to  take  breath  ;  N.  pusta^ 
to  rest  awhile ;  G.  bausen^pausen^pausten^ 
to  pufi^  to  swdl ;  Lat^OMvrv^  to  repose, 
pause,  stop.  Pausatiim  j-'-rr-nta,  a 
bullock  that  has  rested.  Gr.  irnroi,  to 
bring  to  a  stop,  ira^o/iai,  to  oease,  mav  in 
like  manner  be  classed  with  Sc.  P^k^  to 
pant,  \v.  pcHo,  to  pant,  to  puff,  to  pause, 
heues.  a  place  of  rest,  Fin.  puhiiata^  tQ 
weathe,  to  pant,  to  take  breath,  to  vest 

To  Pave.  Lat.  pavire,  to  strike,  bca^ 
make  dense  by  beating  ;  pavimentum,  a 
path  or  floor  made  dense,  in  the  ftrst  in- 
stance by  beating,  then  by  being  laid  with 
stones.  IVobably  from  the  same  root 
with pathf  with  the  common  interchange 
of  ^and  V,  PavyHgistmu  W  paihynge' 
stone,  petalum. — Pr.  Pm. 

Pavilion.    Fr.  pavilion,  Sp.  pabellon, 
a  tent,  colours,  flag  ;  1 1.  padiglione^  a 
pavilion,  canopy ;  ^s6.papaglion€,noot» 
pdkUho^  MidLat  p^uio^  a  tent,  appar* 
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ently  from  the  flapping  of  the  canvas, 
like  a  butterfly.  Cum  essent  cubicula  aut 
tnitoria,  quos  etiam  pt^iUmm  mamt^ 
Auf^istine  in  Due. 

Paw.  The  foot  of  a  beast.  Bret  pav^ 
pa^  OFr.  p^m*  '  Em  sa  goule  bovta  sa 
pane* — Fab.  et  Contes.  3.  55.    w.  pal/, 

Ealm  of  the  hand,  paw ;  pai/ y  lUw,  the 
on's  paw.  See  Palm. 
Pawn.  I.  ON.  pantKy  Du.  pand^  G. 
^/lUir/,  Fr.  pan,  a  pledge.  Arcordinj^  to 
I)iez  it  signifies  something  taken  from 
the  posMssor  i^ntt  his  wiU,  from  Prov. 
panar,  to  take  away,  rob,  steal,  withdraw 
from ;  Fr.  paner^  panner^  to  seize,  distrain 
upon,  rob ;  Sp.  apanaVy  seize,  carry  away, 
filch  ;  Ptg.  apan/iar,  to  seize,  pluck,  take 
pos<;cssion,  take  by  force  or  fraud,  words 
admittedly  connected  with  Lat  pannusy 
cloth.  It  Mcnu  to  me  that  the  tnin  of 
thought  runs  in  a  somewhat  different 
course.  From  Lat  pannus  we  have  Prov. 
piin,  skirt,  cloth,  rag,  portion  of  dodlu 
portion  ;  Yr.pan,  skirt,  face  or  extent  01 
surface  ;  Sp.  paFto,  cloth,  piece  of  cloth  in 
a  garment,  paflos^  clotlies  ;  P1.D.  pand, 
skirt,  portion  of  a  garment ;  ditkpaiid, 
portion  of  a  dike  which  a  man  has  to  keep 
Up  ;  Du.  paud,  skirt  of  garment,  a  piece 
of  property,  a  posaeseion,  a  pledge;  Dat 
huis  is  een  waardig  pand^  that  house 
is  a  valuable  property.  Now  a  pawn 
is  a  piece  of  property  used  for  a  speci- 
fic purpose,  viz.  for  enforcing  payment 
of  a  debt  or  the  like.  In  the  rudest  state 
of  society  clothe  are  almost  the  only  pro- 
perty a  man  has,  and  aie  certeinfy  the 
first  matters  that  would  be  t.ikcn  in  pledge. 
Thus  Pol.y5jr«/,  a  piece  of  cloth,  is  also  a 
pawn  or  security  ;  fantowai  sif^  to  pawn 
dothea.  From  Fr. /<Mi^Da.  ^am/,apawn, 
we  pass  to  OFr.  patter,  pander^  panir, 
panndir  (Roquef.),  Du.  punden,  to  seize 
a  pawn,  to  dislndn. '  Saisir  et  patmer 
flour  Ics  hommes  dc  fief.'—  Carp.  *  De 
boeren  wordcn  stuk  voor  stxjik,  ^epand  :* 
the  property  of  the  boors  was  seized  piece 
by  piece^Halma. 

2.  A  common  man  at  chess.  It.  pedone, 
a  (ootmsnij  pedo/tay  a  oawn  at  chess ;  Sp. 
pronf^  a  foot-eoldier,  oajF-labonrer,  pawn. 

To  Pay.  I.  Mid.Lat/^7f77;r,  It./rT^/T/v, 
Fr.  payeTf  to  satisfy,  to  pay  ;  Lat.  pacare^ 
to  appease.  Chancer  uses  pay  in  the 
sense  of  satisfaction,  gratification. 

But  now  tothe  Pardonpre  as  he  wolde  stertc  away, 
Tbehosteler  met  with  him,  but  nothing  to  his /ox- 
Frol.  Merch.  Second  Tatei  575* 

2.  To  daub  with  pitch.  Du.  paaien,  to 
careen  a  vessel. — fiomhoff.  OFr.  em- 
poitr^  from poix^  pitch.  '£t  M  foot  pas 


empoi^es^  car  ils  n'ont  pas  de  pots*  — 
Marco  Polo,  Pautier's  edition,  p.  535.  C» 
Pfchy  pitch  :  pech-li'jTil,  a  paying  ane. 

Pea.  —  Pease.  Lat.  pisum,  W.  pys^ 
pease.  Pm^  in  the  singular,  is  a  mooem 
cormptionoii  Ae  suppositton  Uiat  tlie  u 
of  /^iTtw  belonged  to  thephirallbnii.  Hie 
old  p}.  was  peason. 

Vsnoo.    Ft.  paiXy  Lat /ox. 

Peach.  Fr.  p/che^  It  pcscdy  eaatr. 
from  I^t  pfrstca,  the  Persian  fruit. 

Peaoo<uc.  Fr.  pacn,  Lat.  pavo,  Gr. 
rawct  from  the  ciy  of  the  bird. 

Pea-jacket.  Du.  //>>,  pije  laecien^ 
coarse,  thick  cloth  ;  pije,  a  felt  cloak, 
nautical  cloak ;  pije-wantctty  winter  gloves. 
— Kil.  Goth,  paida^  coat ;  gapmaoH^  to 
clothe  ;  Ober  D.  pfnit,  coat,  shirt  ;  Fin. 
paita,  shirt ;  GacL  plaid<^  blanket,  plaid. 

Peak.  Sp.  picoy  Ft.  pic,  a  sharp  point 
See  Pick. 

To  Peak.— Peaking.  PiaJtiMj^paJdng, 
Mdf,  from  the  pippr  tone  of  voice  of  a 
side  person.    It.  p^gviarf,  to  peep  as  a 

chicken,  to  whine  or  pule  ;  Russ.  pikaf^ 
\Ls\\\ov\.  pil  tima,  piiksuma^  \o  peep  as  a 
chicken  ;  Sw.  pjdka^  pjunka^  to  pule  ; 
Pjdkig^  pjtittkig^  puling,  delicate,  sictdy. 

The  same  connection  between  the 
utteranoe  of  a  thin  high  note  and  the  idea 
of  looking  narrowly,  which  is  noticed 
under  Peep,  is  exemplified  in  the  present 
word,  which  was  formerly  used  in  the 
sense  of  peeping* 

That  one  eye  wink.s  .is  though  it  were  but  bliad. 
That  otber  piies  and  p*€ka  ia  every  place. 

OssedigBehi  R. 

Peal.  A  loud  noise,  as  of  bells 'or  of 
thunder.  N.  bylia^  to  resound,  to  bellow  ; 
ON.  bylr^  a  tempest ;  bialia,  a  bell. 
Pear.  Fx. poire,  \\..  pera,  "Lat.pirum, 
Pearl.  It  perla,  OHG.  berala^  perala^ 
VX%.perola.  Diez  suggests  a  derivation 
from  pirula^  a  dim.  oiHruSj  It.  pera^  a 
pear,  the  name  of  perilfa,  being  given  in 
Sp.  to  a  pear-shaped  pearL  But  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  name  would  be  taken  from 
so  exceptional  a  form.  'Wachter's  ex- 
planation of  the  word  as  a  dim.  of  G  ^c'<r,'^ 
a  berrv,  has  this  in  its  favour,  that  it  was 
undoubtedly  latinised  by  the  term  iacca^ 
a  hern,-.  Bacas,  gemmas  rotundas,  qui  ct 
unioncs  vocaotur — quos  et  peruios  vocant 
— GL  in  Dnc.  Baeeaiuty  rm  Uurbeer  odcr 
kostlichen  stein  gczicrt.  —  Dief.  Sup. 
Perrle,  bacca,  bacca  conchea.—  Kil.  The 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  derivation  is 
thus  very  strong,  otherwise  a  diflfersnt 
origin  might  plausibly  be  suggested  in  the 
resemblance  to  a  drop  of  dew,  which  is 
constantly  turning  up  in  poetry,  and 
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which  gave  rise  to  the  legend  that  the 
pearl  is  a  drop  of  congaled  dew  swallow- 
ed by  the  oyster.  Dan.  perle,  to  bubble, 
sparkle  as  wine ;  vand-pcrUn^  water- 
drops  ;  G.  perUn,  Do.  J«rrw%  to  babble 
up ;  E.  purl,  to  run  with  mmBBring 
noise,  to  bubble  up. 
Peart.   See  Perk. 

Peasant.  Fr.  payum,  Mid.Lat.  pagen- 

sis,  OSp.  pas^fs,  countryman.  Fr.  pays,  It. 
fkuse,  country,  through  a  (000,  pa^gnse, 
from  pagus^  a  vill^. — Dies. 

Peat.  Properly  the  sward  or  sods  of 
turf  pared  off  the  surface  of  land  and  dried 
for  burning,  then  extended  to  the  vegeta- 
ble soil  which  accumulates  in  boggy  places 
and  is  dug  for  fuel-  The  origin  is  the 
0£.  beUf  to  mend  or  kindle  a  fire.  The 
process  of  paring  and  burning  the  sor&oe 
of  poor  land,  and  then  talcing  two  or 
three  crops  of  corn  from  it,  was  form|ply 
in  use  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  as  it 
ttiU  is  in  the  heaths  of  N .  Germany.  The 
process  is  thus  described  by  Carew  Vou- 
cher V.  Beate-buming). 
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About  MsT  thqr  cai  up  the  gnss  oT  tliat 
gimnMii  wincD  ■  vo  ne  owiw  npv  n  mnsi  wnicii 

they  c.ill  beating  [i.  e.  fuel]. — After  tliey  have 
been  thoroughly  dried  the  nusbandman  pilcth 
them  in  little  heaps  called  btat-iMrrmoes,  nnd  so 
boraeth  them  to  ashes.— The  eboiges  of  UUs 
hmlimgt  tMnUng,  sooding  [sMttlaii^  aad  SMri- 
inweani<»7fcsu 

This  process  was  called  beat-burning, 
giving  rise  to  the  name  of  beats  or  peats 
lot  the  turfs  consumed.  In  Herefordshire 
it  is  called  betting,  *  Ta  bttt^  to  pare  the 
sward  with  a  breast  plough  or  betting- 
iron^  with  a  view  to  biuning.  The  sod 
irben  so  pnred  is  called  the  MUrngj  set- 

tiogup  the  betting,  puttinc^  firetO  the  ^Z- 
Iter.'— Lewis.  Hereford.  Gl. 

^bblo.  A  rolled  stone  from  the  bed 
of  a  river  or  the  sea  beach.  From  the 
sound  of  broken  water.  Dan.  pibie,  to 
flow  with  small  bubbles  and  a  gentle 
•onnd,  to  purl.  In  like  manner  Mod.(k. 
Kox^tfZ^t  to  boil,  bubble,  Kox^aKwv,  a  peb- 
ble ;  Gr.  x^*^^*h  to  rush,  or  gurgle,  caxXa- 
Im,  to  sound  like  rushing  water^  cax^at- 
wm,^  to  move  with  a  rusmng  noise,  or  a 
noise  like  that  of  pebbles  rolled  on  the 
shorCf  caxX>i4,  a  pebble,  shingle.  Turk. 
ckagklamakj  to  make  a  manmiring  or 
rippling  noise  in  running  over  rockt  Of 
stonest  cJuiitii,  a  pebble. 

VmIe.  a  measm«  for  dry  things.  Fr. 
^rir^a  measure  of  flour  containing  about 
nine  of  our  pecks ;  pirotin,  the  fotirth 
^^of  a  boisseau  (Cot.),  a  feed  of  oats. — 


To  Peek.  Fr.  bec^  the  beak  of  a  bird  ; 
becftur^  to  pede  or  bob  witlk  tiie  bealb-* 

Cot. 

PectpraL    lat.  ptctus^  pectoris,  the 


Peculate. — Peculiar.  Lat.  peculium^ 
private  possession,  what  a  son  or  a  slave 
has  of  his  own  ;  peculiaris,  of  private  pos- 
session, appropriated  to  a  particular  per* 
son  or  thinp.  P ecu  I  or,  -atus^  to  appro- 
priate the  property  of  the  state. 

Peenalnj;  tat  p$eimiat  money, 
from  pecm^  cattl^  tbe  cailiest  Und  01 
riches. 

Fodagogue.— Pedant.    It.  pedants, 

Pedagogo,  a  schoolmaster,  a  teacher  of 
children. —  Fl.  Gr.  irfi«^nyu>y<)c,  from  raif, 
child,  and  dyw,  tu  lead,  guide.  Probably 
pidtrnU  was  formed  from  pedago((o  under 
an  impression  that  the  first  naif  of  the 
word  must  signify  teaching.  Gr.  va  Jmm, 
to  teacii. 

PedaL-MMWaa.  Lat/sf^/is^, 

a  foot. 

Pedes tai  li,  piedestalio^  q. /uss  ges- 
telly  from  pitdty  a  foot,  and  sUMo^  a  stand* 

ing ;  o.  '^estt-n,  a  stand,  frame,  support. 

•  Pedigree.  Petygrewe.  —  Talsgr. 
Pedegru  or  petygru^  lyne  of  kynrede,  and 
awncctrye— Pr.  Pm. 

laeipwMli  Stephsiii  AuatinwaU  eq^itsntis  ad 
Tbomara  Aiiewwd  ad  loqaenduiu  cnm  eo  ipso 
apud  HavantCt indeed  Herting'?  ad  loqucndum 
cum  I )oint]i4  IbMem  de  evidcnciis  scrutandis  de 
/V  dt  Grt  progenitorum  hoercdum  de  Husey, 
xzd.  Ob.— Rrfh  Wiachertar  CoU.  temp.  H.  IV. 
Fkueeed.  AnhMoL  fast*  sfl>4^  P- 

Pedlar.— Peddar.  A  pedxn  Norfolk 
is  a  pannier  or  wicker  basket ;  a  pedder 
or  pedlar^  a  packman,  one  who  carries  on 
his  bade  goods  in  a  pedktt  sale.  Pedd*^ 
idem  quod  panerc,  calathus ;  pcddare, 
calatharius. — Pr.  Pm.  Pedder,  revolus, 
negociator. — Cath.  Ang. 

Peel.  I.  A  shovel  for  putting  bread 
into  the  oven.  It.  padcUa,  any  flat  pan  : 
Yx.paelUfpelU,  a  siiovcl,  fire-shovel,  peel 
forane««n,pan.   See  Pate. 

2.  The  rind  of  fruit,  thin  bark  of  a  stick. 
haX.pelliSf  skin  ;  P  r.  pel,  peau^  skin,  also 
the  pill,  rind,  or  paring  of  mut'»-CoC> 
Du.  pelle,  skm»  husk  ;  pelle  van  V  ry,  the 
shell  of  an  egg.  Yr.pelcr,  to  pill,  pare, 
bark,  unskin. — Cot  t)u.  pellen^  bp,  pe- 
lar^  to  sldn,  peeL  The  radical  sense  of 
the  word  is  shown  in  Dan. ////^,  to  pick 
or  strip ;  the  peel,  skin,  or  shell  of  a  thing 
being  foadmncntally  regarded  as  that 
whidi  ie  pidoed  oratiipped  oC  See  To 
Pill. 

3.  A  small  fortress,  w.^///,  a  stake,  a 
cam^  «r  fomcM,  leenre  plaoe. 

I0« 
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To  Peep.  1 .  1  he  bhriil  cry  of  a  young 
animal  b  widely  imitated  by  the  syllable 

P(-tp.     Gr.  WirT-ijMr.   \..\\.  />!/>/>!re-,  Vv.  />(•- 

^  P^F»  cheep,  or  pule  as  a  young 

3.  To  begin  to  appear,  to  dMm  a 

glimpse  through  a  narrow  opening  or 
from  behind  an  obstacle,  then  to  look  out 
from  a  poBitkNi  of  tach  a  ]iiitiir&  An  ex- 

planation  of  the  connection  between  this 
signification  and  the  utterance  of  a  sharp 
sound  was  offered  under  Keek,  but  pro- 
bably the  connection  may  sprf^  from  a 
more  subjective  i)rinciple  than  was  there 
supposed.  When  wc  endeavour  to  sound 
the  highest  notes  in  our  voice  we  strain 
for  a  moment  without  effect,  until  after  a 
little  effort  a  thin,  sharp  sound  makes  its 
way  through  the  constricted  passages, 
aflSonUng  a  fiimUiar  image  of  a  hidden 
force  struggling  through  obstnictions  into 
life  ;  as  the  sprouting  of  a  bud  through 
the  bursting  envelopes,  or  the  light  of  day 
siereing  througb  the  shades  of  night. 
Hence  may  be  explained  Dan.  af  pippe 
J^em  (of  a  bud  or  seed),  to  shoot,  or  peep 
forth,  and  the  OE.  day  pipCy  rendered  bv 
Palsgrave  ia  pipe  du  jour.  We  now  call 
it  ///'•  f>r,-p  of  day,  with  total  unconscious- 
ness ot  the  original  image.  In  the  same 
way  Do.  krUdit^  kriiSMMg^  the  day- 
spring  or  creak  of  day,  from  kncktu,  Fr. 
cncguet  y  to  creak.  1  peke  or  prie,  je pipe 
hors.—  Palsgr. 

Bwr.  Fr.  ptdr  (Lat  /or,  equal),  a 
peer,  match,  companion  ;  pairs,  vassals 
or  tenants  holding  of  a  manor  by  one  kind 
of  tenure,  fellow-vassalt.  Henee  iomrdes 
pairsy  a  court-baron,  the  lord's  court,  at- 
tended by  all  the  tenant-^  of  a  manor. — 
Cot  What  the  court  Uiron  was  lo  the 
lord  of  an  faidividiial  manor,  the  Parlia- 
ment or  asscmM  i-c  of  Peen  of  the  realm 
was  to  the  sovereign. 

To  Peer.  Two  words  are  here  con* 
founded,  one  from  Fr./«r«^(Lal.>«mv), 
to  peep  out,  as  the  sun  over  a  mountain, 
to  appear  or  be  seen. — Cot 

There  was  I  bkl  in  pain  of  death  to  ^ 
fiy  Mmcntf  tlw  wnigsd  aiessengerc. 

Chaucer  in  R. 
The  other  form  is  peer  or  pire,  to  look 
closely  or  narrowly,  correspond!^  to  Sw. 
plira,  Pl.D.  pliren,pliircn,piren,  to  wink, 
look  with  half-shut  eyes,  look  closely.— 
Sran.  Wtb* 

Vaovish.  The  modern  sense  of  fret- 
ful would  be  well  explained  by  Da.  dial. 
picevtf  to  whimper  or  cry  like  a  child  ; 

pimv§  0tftr  ncgtL  to  whine  over  it 
But  the  meanings  of  the  word  are  very 


1  difficult  to  reconcile.  Torriano  renders 
I  it  by  It  bisbetico,  rftroso,  capriccioso, 
brusco,  accrl^a  ;  capricious,  self-willed, 
shy,  harsh,  intr;ictai)le.  Schifo,  quaint, 
nice,  coy. peezfish.—  Fi.  /V«^i>^,revesche, 
perverByhaigneoa^  malaiae  a  mntmtrr — 
Sherwood. 

TTiis  it  is  to  be  a  ptn-isk  girl 

That  flifs  her  fortune  when  it  follows  her. 

In  Craven,  a  peevish  wind  is  piercing^ 
very  c<dd.  Minsheo  gives  doating,  rt, 
rfivant,  Lat.  dclinis,as  the  principal  mean- 
ing, although,  as  he  refers  to  overthwnn^ 
he  seems  also  to  have  understood  the 
\\  ord  in  the  sense  of  cron  or  ill-Cempercd. 
In  Scotland  it  signifies  niggjard,  and  is 
used  by  Douglas  in  the  sense  of  Lat  im- 
probut. 

For  thou  shalt  never  leis.  slionlie  1  thee  yxf 
Be  my  wappin.  nor  this  rycht  band  of  nuDe; 
ane  fiuisclu  and  catioe  saul  as  thine. 

O.V.S77.«x 

HIssmottrit  hnhit  mior  his  «;chuhlcris  li'l  f'-r 
Hang  pcvageiy  knit  with  ane  knot  togitider. 
imnnnrhly. — D.  V.  17^  4i. 

Van  w  lib  A  name  taken  fiomtibofdan- 

tivc  cr)'  of  the  lapwing  or  common  plov  tr 
of  our  heaths.  The  imitative  nature  of 
the  name  is  shown  by  the  variation  of 
the  consonants  in  the  rdated  langua^, 
combined  with  a  preser\'ation  of  the 
general  likeness,  ^z, peeweiPjUewkoa^^ 
tuguheit,  Du.  iirviV,  oMebitM,  Fr.  dixkmt. 
E.  dial,  pnc'-i/i,  trw-ifl,  tytivhit,  pt  :.  \ 
piii'ipe.  The  Tyrwhitts  bear  three  pic-  crs 
in  tlieir  arms.— N.  &  Q.  July  21,  iSoo. 

Pair*  The  radical  meaning  seems  what 
is  driven  in  by  force  of  blows.  To  peg  into 
a  person,  to  pummel  him ;  to  Peg  aiuny^ 
to  move  the  legs  briskly.  1^  pug^  to 
strike;  to  pugffiy  to  poke  the  fire  ;  pmg' 
topy  a  spinning-top. — Hal.  To  the  same 
root  belong  Dan.  pukkc^  to  stamp,  to 
pound ;  Lat  pugil,  a  fighter  with  fists, 
pugnus,  a  fist  ;  purr  1:^0,  pupugi^  to  prick. 

-pel.  -pulse  -  Pulse.  prllo.  p::f- 
sum,  to  beat,  strike,  thnist,  drive  out ; 
pulsttSf  a  beating,  the  pulse  ;  jlnito, — tff, 
to  knock  or  beat.  Hence  the  compounds 
Impels  to  drive  on  i  Repel,  to  drive  back ; 
Compel,  to  drive  together,  to  constrain ; 
and  hnpiihi.  Repulse,  Compulsion^ 

Pelf.'  Pilfer.  0Fr./f-<7>r, goods,  espe- 
cially such  as  are  taken  by  force,  plunder ; 
pelfrer^  to  plunder.  'T.  V.  clamat  quod 
si  alicjuis  infra  mancriumde  K.  feloniam 
feccrit  -et  convictus  fuerit,  habere  ^Z- 
/;//;//,  viz.  omnia  bona  ct  catalla  selsire.' 
—Chart.  H.  7  in  Lye.  *Pur  tutc  la pieic 
e  la  pelfirt  que  pns  avdent  de  tene  de 
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Philistim.' — Livre  des  Rois,  where  the 
marginal  note  runs  '  come  David  des- 
cumnst  les  Amalechites  qui  ourent  pel' 
yr/e  e  arse  Siohch.'  '  curt  arccvcsquc 
Pel/irent  come  robeur,'  they  plundered 
the  court  of  the  archbishop  WBt  rc^bers. 
— Vie  de  St  Thomas  de  Cant,  in  Bcnoit. 
Pelfer  {pelfrey)^%XiCi\\yxvc\. — Pr.  Pm.  The 
verb peifrer  would  seem  in  the  tirst  place, 
like  puUr^  to  have  signified  to  peel  or 
skin  ;  and  thence  Fr.  pelfre^  E.  pdf^  the 
plunder  or  booty.  Lang,  peloufre^  peloufo^ 
the  husks  of  chesnuts  or  of  peas  ;  Piedm. 
plofra  (contemptuously),  the  skin. 

Pellet.  It.  palla^  a  ball ;  palletta.  Fr. 
peiotU,  a  little  balL  w.  pel,  a  ball ;  pei^d^ 
a  ball,  a  bnUet 

Pell-mell.  Yx-pesh-mtsU^  confusedly, 
all  on  a  heap. — Cot.  Written  tncsU-pesle 
in  Chron.  des  Dues  de  Norm.  2.  4432. 
Formed  by^  a  rhyming  supolement  to  mes- 
ler,  to  mix,  like  hdter-skeltery  hubble- 
bubble.  &C. 

MUlflto.  Lat.  pellicula^  dim.  fiom 
pdlis,  a  skin. 

Pellucid.  Lat.  prllitcidtu  {per-iud- 
t^m),  thoroughly  bright. 

To  Ml  To  use  a  pellet,  to  throw; 
Sj^Pilotcar,  to  play  at  ball,  throw  snow- 
balls at  each  other,  to  dispute,  quarrel. 
Fr.  peloter,  to  play  at  ball,  to  toss  like  a 
ball }  \i.  pd^tre^  to  bang,  thump  ;  pe- 
lotto^  a  thump,  bang,  cuff.  G.  peheii,  to 
beat  or  cudgel,  seems  to  be  from  pelz^  a 
skin  or  pelt,  to  dust  one'^  jacket,  give  one 
a  hidiniT. 

Pelt.— Peltry.— PeUce.— Pilch.  Pelt, 
the  skin  of  a  beast ;  peltry-,  furs,  skins. 
G.  fur,  skin  ;  Fr.  pelletier,  a  fell- 

monger,  furrier  ;  prilcttric,  the  shop  or 
trade  of  a  pelt-monger.    Lat.  pdliSf  skin. 

It.  pel  I  id  a,  PfllutMa,  any  kind  of  fur, 
also,  as  Fr.  pelisse,  a  furred  garment. — 
Fl.  AS.  pylca,  Pylece,  to^'a  ptllirca,  a 
furred  garment ;  in  modern  pilth  conhned 
to  the  flannel  swathe  of  an  mfant. 

Pen.    I.  Lat. /^'Am/r,  a  feather. 

•  Pen,  2.— Pound.— Pond.  Pen,  a 
Ibldfbr  riieep,  coop  for  fowl ;  alsoa  pond- 
head  to  keep  in  water  to  drive  the  wheels 
of  a  mill.— B.  To  pound  up  water  is  to 
stop  it  back,  and  thus  to  collect  a  head 
of  water  or  mUl-pond,  so  called  finom  be- 
ing  pounded  up.  In  the  same  way  Sw. 
dantm,  a  pond,  from  being  dammed  up. 
The  parish  pound  is  the  inclosure  m 
which  straying  beasts  are  confined  until 
redeemed  by  their  owners.  pynda?!, 
J^yndan^  to  shut  in,  restrain  ;  putid^ 
septnniy  dansora ;  ^mtUreeke,  infractun 
paic«^Lcg.  H.  1. 4a  OB.  topundf  pem^ 


to  pen,  to  confine.  *Swin  ipund  ine 
sti.'— Ancren  Kiwle,  128.  *  Hwon  me 
puni  hire:' when  they  pound  her(acow>— 
p.  416.  '  Moni  punt  hire  wordc  vorte 
lettcn  mo  ut :'  many  pound  up  their  words 
for  to  let  more  out— p.  72. 

The  ori^  of  this  espiession  for  re« 
straining  or  confining  seems  to  lie  in  the 
notion  of  bunging  up  a  hole,  or  perhaps, 
to  take  the  derivation  still  furdier  back, 
of  stopping  it  up  with  a  bunch  of  some- 
thing ;  Da.  bundt,  bunch,  bundle.  At 
any  rate,  we  may  rest  on  Swiss  punt, pan- 
ten,  bonten,  g.  spund,  Esthon.  pun,  a 
bunt;:,  Fr.  bondi\  a  bung  or  floodgate, 
bondon,  a  bung,  the  connection  of  which 
with  tiie  forms  in  Question  may  be  illus- 
tratcd  by  Lap.  puodo,  a  stopper  or  cover- 
ing ;  puodot,  to  stop  or  shut  up.  to  slop 
one's  mouthy  to  put  to  silence  (,to  be 
compared  with  *piauUtk  ower  wordes :' 
pound  up  your  words  —  Anc.  R.),  to 
dam  up  water,  dam  a  brook ;  queU 
ptiodo,  a  fish-pond,  quame  puodo,  a  mitt- 
pond. 

Penal.— Penalty.  Lat.  poena,  pun- 
ishment. Gr.  Koivi],  properly  blood-money 
((^voC)  bloodshed,  slaughter),  the  fine  paid 
to  the  kinsman  of  the  slain,  thence  satis- 
faction, ransom,  requital,  penalty. 

PMumoa  —  Vtattsnt  —  Bepeni.  — 
From  Lat  peema  taaatpatnitet,  it  grieves 
me,  makes  mc  sorry ;  pcrnifentid,  re- 

J)entancc  or  after-sorrow.  Corresponding 
brms  are  Vrw,peMetUr,penedemat  OFr. 
phi/er,  p^ntUincc,  whence  the  modern 
penance,  penance,  the  punishment  en- 
joined by  the  priest  as  a  pledge  of  repent- 
ance. 

Pencil.  Fr.  pinceau,  Lat.  penicillus 
(dim.  qI penis,  a  tail),  a  little  tail,  a  paint- 
er's brush.  To  be  distinguished  from 
pciu-rfl  f«r  p:->is,n,  a  little  flag. 

Pendant.  —  Pendent.  —  Pending.  — 
Pendulum.  Lat.  pendeo,  to  hang,  pen- 
dulus,  hanging. 

Penetrate.    \jaX.penitus,  inward. 

Peninsula.  Lat  peninsula  j  Pene^ 
almost,  uuula,  an  island. 

Pwuum.  —  Ponnaal — P«nseU.  It 
pennone^  Fr.  pannon,  pennon,  pennon^ 
ceau,  OLsiX, Pfondf  Sp.  pendone,  a  pointed 
flag  or  streamer,  formeily  borne  at  Obtt 
end  of  a  lance.  Hence  pennant,  in  nauti- 
cal language,  a  streamer.  The  origin  is 
Lat.  penna, pinna,  a  wing,  fin,  battlement; 
It  pinna,  pinnola,  the  flat  flap  of  any- 
thing, as  the  fin  of  a  fish,  flap  of  a  man's 
ears,  float  of  a  water-mill  wheel,  the  out- 
ward sides  of  a  man'k  nose.— FL  Fr. 
Penm^penm^ptmrnk^  a  small  piece  of  a 
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thing  not  altogether  s^arated  from  the  J    To  Perform. 


whole  (a  flap)  \p€Kiu  de  Joit^  penon,  the 
■pcsciiaie 


]«pt  or  napes  oT  die  Ibcr ;  ptntttton  (pan- 

Trcvoux),  the  bit  of  a  key  ''hang- 
ing from  the  shaft  hkc  the  pennon  of  a 
lance)  ;  pfnnts, pennons, ^OMhaAenfiiwBU 
arrow,— .Cot  The  nn  of  petlna  changes 
to  nd  in  Sp.  pendola,  a  pen,  as  well  M  in 

pendone,  a  pennon.    See  Pane. 

Penny.    Du.  penninck,  c.  Pfamig^  a 
small  coin.    The  original  meaninjj  was 
probably  coin  in  general,    TkrUig  scy- 
litti^e  penes^a^  thirty  shilling!  la  moneyii 
Sax.  Chron.  775.    WA.  pittti(fd~,  I5'ihem. 

penjz^  dim.  peniiek,  a  piece  of  money. 
Magy.  pens^  money ;  pengni^  to  ring. 
ViWKXfmg^  penny. 

-pen«e.  -pend.  Pension.  Lat.  pendo, 

pensutHy  to  weigh,  or  be  of  such  a  weight; 

p*itd0f  expemU  (to  weigh  out  rnoBey),  to 
pay,  to  cx|)end  or  ^^pcncl  ;  pensin  'r.  prti- 

sion),  a  paying  ;  ptnso^  compefiso,  to  prize 
or  value,  to  compensate,  recompense,  or 

fMuite. 

jPeneive.  A  secondary  application  of 
Lat  ptndOtPensOy  to  weigh,  is  to  ponder 
in  the  mhid,  to  consider,  whence  Fr.  pen- 
4er,  to  think  ;  pt'nsif,  thoughtful,  pensive. 

Pent-.  Gr.  jrivn,  five,  as  in  pitntagOHy 
a  figure  of  five  angles  ;  pmiaUmch  (nSvoc, 
a  book)  I  PiHitent^  mwfJiftm^  the  fiftieth 
(day). 

Penthouse,  A  corruption  of  ptntice, 
as  the  word  was  formerly  written.  Fr. 
appentis,  a  sloping  shed.  It.  pendice,  any 
bending  or  down-banking,  the  side  of  a 
hill,  hangfaiff  labd  of  anything,  a  pent- 
house, hov^  thcd.^ — Fl.  Lat  pmdtn, 
to  hang. 

Peniuy.    Lat.  penuria^  scarcity.  Gr. 
vivo^i,  to  labcmr,  to  be  poor ;  irti'ijc,  poor. 
People.  Fr.  ptmpi*t  Lat  popuUu^  w. 

pobl. 

Vifpar.  Lat  pip*ry  Gr.  irjinpt. 

Per*.    Lat.  per^  through,  thoroughly. 

Veramhulate.   Lat  ambulo^  to  walk. 

ViXflt  F^.  Lat.  pertica,  a  rod. 

Perdition.  Lat.  pcrdo,  ptn/iium,  to 
lose,  to  destroy.  Perdo^  from  do^  to  give 
{per-do,  thoroughly  to  do  away),  may  be 
considered  the  active  form  of  which  p*ra> 
{prr-fo,  thorouj^  to  be  gw)>  to  perish, 
is  the  neuter. 

ParagfftBsliaa.  Lat.  pengtr^  a  fth 
rcigner  ;  Pt^gri^  abioad,  fivm  hon^  hi 
a  foreign  country. 
•  Peremptory.  Lat.  ptnmptoriuSy  ab- 
solute, without  opening  for  OMUses;  /«r- 
into,  pt'temptum^  to  take  away  utterly. 

Perforate.  Lat  pir/oro.  to  pierce 
through  i  fmr^  to  pierat  a  howi 


PERIWIG 
Originally 


Efgo  Poverty  and  poorc  men 

p9t^p99i^9€M  eoHHBaB40DC 

Ami  y«  God  wot  nnnethelbs 

Far/our  Hid  is.— P.  P. 

— the  foundation  is  harffly  rotnplrtrA 
I  peifiMiae  ;  je  parfmne  and  je  par- 

/(ntmys.~VA\<,gx.  '  Les  queux  gens  cient 
plein  power  de  Mairc  de  ceo  bien  et 
loiflinent  fidre  et  parfintmer.^ — Lib.  Alb. 
I.  494.  The  origin  is  probably  from  the 
office  performed  by  Lat  Jumus.  tiie  oven, 
cuuiuieuug  me  i>wa  01  twckkch^  who. 
Fr.  ettfoui ncr,  to  put  in  an  oven,  also  tO 
begin,  set  in  hand  or  on  work;  enfoume' 
mtnt^  the  beginning  or  first  part  of  a 
matter ;  ^tnjounury  to  underttdBC^  or 
embark  himself  in  ;  par/oumir,  tO  con- 
summate, perfonn,  nimish.  —  Cot  It 
^tnkr*,  to  accompBA,  finidi,  fomieh. 

The  n  seems  early  to  have  been  chanj;cd 
to  nt  under  the  influence  perhaps  of  Prov. 
formir,  Jurmir,  Jromir.  to  mUtt>  <NML 
frumja$i^  gafinm^tm^  me$s%  peffioen^ 
perfungi,  exsequi. 

Pernune.  Fr./^r/«//iJ,  pleasant  fumes, 
delicate  aaiells. — Got  \\^Jnr<^mo^  aof 
perfume  or  sweet  >BldL<"FL  LatySMMK^ 
smolce,  vapour. 

>.  Lait//3;}^iMMifrrV,  slight- 
ly, negligently  ';  pet^m^trfptfjkmiu,  to 
go  through  with. 

Perhape.  A  singular  comhhiaftnn  of 
the  Fr.  pgr  Or  Lat.  prr,  and  B.  Atp, 
luck,  chance.  Pcradventun^  pewaiC^ 
perchance,  are  similar  forms. 

Voil^  Gr.  wijfi,  abeoC,  round  about 
As  in  Pericardium  (rap/i'a,  the  heart). 
Perigee  (y4,  the  earth),  Ferikelian  (4X«k« 
the  sun). 

Peril.  Lrt./tfrMnN^It#0<p«f^Fh 

peril,  dnnf^cr. 

Period.  Gr.  wtpiooii(,  a  circuit,  going 
a  round  ;  iripl,  and  Mtt    route,  journey. 

Periphery.  Gr.  xipi^ip*i'a,  circumfer- 
ence I  wtplf  about,  around ;  ftpt,  I  bear. 

Ferlafa.  Lat  perm,  -iteie  (per^  to 
be  quite  foo^  riw  pStir,  pmtmmt»  to 

perisn. 

Periwigr- — Porraqne.  A  corruption 
of  Fr.  perrmqmt  Du.  permik,  under  the 

influence  of  E.  wi^  of  tne  same  meaning 
already  existing  m  the  language.  The 
ladicBi  meaning  is  a  toft  of  heir,  a  hand- 
ftd,  or  so  much  as  is  plucked  at  a  single 
grasp.  Cotgrave  translates  perruque,  a 
lock  or  tuft  of  hair,  giving  fausse  p«f^ 
ruqne  for  a  wig.  From  N.  plukkei^  Sw. 
plocka,  Picdm.  plucks,  to  pluck  or  pick, 
are  derived  respectively  ^lukk^^hck. 
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con.  a  tuft  of  hair ;  and  Gr.  irX^/ioc,  a 
locie  of  hair,  seems  to  bdong  to  the  same 

class.  In  the  S.  of  Europe  the  pro- 
nunciation is  softened  by  the  introduction 
of  a  vowel  between  the  mute  and  liquid, 
giving  It.  ^thucmrt^  ^uccare^  Prov. 
Jtrlttcar^  to  peck,  pick,  pluck-  with  the 
corresponding  nouns,  Lombard  peluch,  a 
particle  (brvMolo)— Diet  Milan.,  ako  as 
Sard,  pilucca.,  a  tuft  of  hair. — Diez.  In 
S'p.p€luca  is  developed  the  sense  of  a  set 
of  false  locks,  and  hence  (by  the  same 
change  from  /  to  r  which  is  seen  in  Let. 
J>ilus^  Walach.  /J/W,  hair)  It.  fiarruca, 
Fx^^trruguif  a  wig.    See  To  Pill 

AiiwMiklei,  I.  Fr.  pervencke^  Lat. 
uinca  pervincoy  or  simply  pervinca.  Pro- 
bably from  the  mode  of  growth  in  an 
intricate  mass  of  twigs.  Lat.  vinciret  to 
bind. 

2.  Properly,  in  accordance  with  the  vul- 
gar pronunciation,  pennywinkle^  the  sea- 
snail.  AS.  pUuvnucla^  the  pin  winkle,  or 
winkle  that  is  eaten  by  help  of  a  pin 
used  in  pulling  it  out  of  the  shell  In 
the  south  of  luigland  they  are  called  pin- 
patekes.  See  Winkle; 

To  Perk.— .^To  Pert — Peart.— Pert. 
To  perk  up  the  head,  to  prick  up  the 
head,  or  appear  lively.  Plants  which 
droop  from  drooght  perk  up  their  heads 
after  a  shower.  Peark,  brisk. — B.  Perk^ 
brisk,  lively,  proud.  —  Forby.  P1.D. 
(Lippe)  prick  J  smart,  fine.  —  Deutsch. 
M  undart  W.  ptnuy  to  trim,  to  smarten ; 
perc^  trim,  neat,  compact.  In  the  same 
sense  with  a  change  of  the  hnal  k  into  /, 

Sirrah,  didst  thou  ever  see  a  prettier  child  ? 
HowitbdiaMiitadf  IinanuBtfOttl  aadipcaks 
ead  leokL  and  ferU  m  dw  lieedv— B.  aad  F. 
Ka|^  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  T.  2. 

Hence  peart ^  brisk,  lively  ;  w.  pert, 
smart,  dapper,  fine,  pretty,  nice  ;  pertetty 
a  smart  litOe  giii.  With  an  initial  to 
ifiurk  up,  to  spring  up  straight,  to  brisk 
vp. — B.    Sw.  spHcka,  to  burst,  to  crack. 

The  auaiity  of  liveUness  carried  to 
excess  degenerates  into  sauctnese,  and 
therefore  there  is  no  ground  to  suppose 
that  pert  in  the  sense  of  saucy  is  a  cor- 
ruptMm  of  malapert.  The  wofd  is  used 
with  more  or  lest  of  Uame  from  the 
earliest  period. 

And  she  was  proud  and  pert  as  any  pie. 

Chaucer  in  R. 
Nothing  shall  be  outrageous,  neither  in  pas- 
sions of  mind,  nor  words,  nor  deeds,  nor  nice, 
1.14  H,\nt<»n,  piartt  HOT  hoattlag,  mr  amUiioaSi 

— \'ives,  ibid. 

Pemiciooe.  Lat.  necOf  to  kill;  per- 
niekt,  violent  deatta,  destruction. 


Perpendicular.  Lat.  ^erpendot  to 
poise  Uioroughly ;  perpmAmmm^  a  levci 
or  plumUine  Hor  tiying  the  regnnrity  of 

work. 

Perpetrate.  Lat.  patro  i^o  be  a  lather 
to),  to  bring  to  effect,  to  achieve  to  get. 

Perpetual.    Lat.  perpetuus. 

Perry.  Fr.  j^iri  (from  poire^  pcar), 
drink  inede  fivm  the  joiee  or  pears. 

Persevere.  Lat  severus^  hard,  stem, 
earnest ;  persti>(ro,  to  go  through  with 
anything  without  allowing  yourself  to  be 
di\  erted  from  what  you  luive  in  view. 

Person.— Personify'.  Lat.  persona,  a 
mask  (used  for  increasing  the  sound  of 
the  voice  on  the  stage),  a  part  in  a  play,  a 
charge  or  office,  a  person. 

To  Peruse.  The  only  possible  origin 
seems  Lat.  perviso,  to  observe,  but  we  are 
unable  to  show  a  FV.  ptfviar,  and  if  there 
were  such  a  term,  the  vocalisation  of  the 
V  in  the  pronunciation  of  an  £■  ptrtUH 
would  be  very  singular. 

Pest— VssfeileBt  Lat.j0ttrl£r,aplague^ 
infection. 

Xo  Pester.  Fr.  impestrer,  to  pester, 
intricate,  entangle,  encamber,  trouble.— 

Cot  Derived  by  Diez  from  Mid. Lat /at* 
ton'um,  It.  pastoja,  the  foot-shackle  of  a 
horse  j  impastojare^  to  shackle  a  horse, 
whence  emp^trer  for  empiturer.  TTie 
true  derivation  is  the  figure  of  clogging  or 
entangling  in  something  pasty  or  sticky* 
It.  impastrUdare^  to  bedaub,  beplaster. 

Mais  poor  les  polui  empaisbrtm 

Ciranr.  parfundes  e  encumhroaei 
Nc  Ics  vout  Rous  prendre  n'avebr. 

—But  for  the  sticky  marshes  (of  Ftaadefst  R0II0 

will  not  have  thfni. — f'hron.  des  Dues  rlo  Norm, 
a.  6695.  I  comber,  1  jiajsUr  with  over  many 
dodies.— 

Depestrer^  to  disentangle,  deer,  deliver, 
rid  out  of — Cot.  The  same  metaphor  is 
seen  in  Sp.  pantana,  bog,  morass,  meta- 
phorically hmdrance,  ob^ade,  difficulty, 
— Netmi.  When  Hotspur  complains  of 
being  pestered  by  the  fop  he  has  the 
sense  of  something  sticking  about  him 
which  he  wookl  ftin  be  rid  «L  So  Lang. 
pego,  pitch  ;  pi^^z.  tnwiblawne, iBipor' 
tunate  person. 

The  sense  of  overcrowding^  is  merely  a 
special  application  of  the  onginal  figore 
of  clogging  I  dogging  by  excesnve  num- 
bers. 

They  within  though  ^jfpm/by  their  own  num- 
bers (clogged  and  ini[>i dt  il)  stood  to  it  like  ni*-n 
raaolved,  Mdia  a  narrow  oooipaM  did  remarkable 
deeds.— MtttoB,  HM.  Eng. 

The  people— gat  u['  all  at  once  into  the  theatre 
and  ftsUnd  (doggeidj  it  quite  full. — Holland, 
Uvy. 
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473  PESTLE 

PMtte.   Lat  phiUbtm,  from  pinso,  to 

p  >nnd.    Sec  Pi'^til. 

Pet.  I.  A  tit  of  displeasure.  To  taJce 
tfu  fief^  se  mccontcntcr.  —  Sherwood. 
J'lausibly  derived  by  Screnius  from  Sw. 
pyit/  Dan.  pyt  /  Manx  py/tt !  Norm. 
pit/ pistil  tut!  lL/^//<;,abiurt 
figgiart^  Magy.  /i/^KW',  to  bhirt  with  the 
month.  A  person  in  a  pet  pishes  and 
pshaws  at  things.  Comp.  tutty,  ill-tem- 
pered, sullen  (Hai.)^  standing  in  a  similar 
relation  to  the  interjection  JW/  Swab. 
p/ttusen,  pfautzm,  to  make  a  sound  by 
letting  out  pent-up  air,  to  express  displea- 
sure by  gestures. 

•  Pet.  2.— Peat.  Pt-nt,  a  delicate  per- 
son, usually  applied  to  a  young  female, 
but  often  luedfiRmicaUy  in  the  imae  of  a 
fpoikd,  iMunpered  fiivourile.— Nares. 

A  pretty  fxat  I  'tis  be>;t 
Put  finger  in  the  eye,  aa  she  knew  why. 

TiUBlqg  of  the  Shrew. 
To  iM  that  proud  pert /M#  owyonngest  sister. 

O.  Play  of  K.  Lear. 

Pet-lamb^  a  lamb  broiit^lit  up  by  hand. 
A  fit  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word  is 
aravourite  child  or  animal  that  is  made 
much  of^  that  is  p€tud  or  indulged  in  its 
pets  or  Rts  of  i]l>iiuinotir. 

Potal.    Gr.  iTfraXoi',  a  leaf. 

Petard.  A  short,  mortar-shaped  gim 
for  making  a  loud  explosion  ;  an  injple- 
ment  lor  bursting  open  a  gate  with  pow- 
der.   Fr.  pi'tt-r,  to  crack. 

Petition.  Lat.  pito^  petitutHy  to  seek, 
ask,  beg. 

Petr-.  Gr.  irlrpo,  Lat  fiino^  A  todc, 
and  {facio)  as  in  Pitrtfy^  to  become 
atone  ;  Petroleum^  rock  oil 

Petrol.    A  breiist-plate.    S^.  pcfraJ^Si 

breast-leather  for  a  h<irsc  ;  \X.  pcttorale^ 
a  stomacher,  breast-plate  ;  —  di  cavallo, 
a  poitrel  for  a  horse  (Fr.  poictrail^  p&i- 
tra/).^Fl  Fr.  paiiral,  the  dewlap  of  an 
ox. 

P«tr«iii«L  OFr.  peirimal,  poictn'nal, 
a  petronel,  or  horseman's  piece. — Cot. 
Doubtless  from  Sp.  petrina^  a  girdle,  from 
the  weapon  being  stuck  in  the  girdle.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  invented  in  the  Py- 
renees, Ultimately  from  Lat.  pectus. 
It.  pettOy  the  breast;  Yt.poictrine,  pot- 
trine  ^  breast,  bfeast-|^te. 

Petticoat.  App.ircntly  formed  as  a 
•  sort  of  translation  of  i  t,  cotiUon^  dim.  of 
cotte^  coat 

Pettifogger.  Foggtr,  a  hudcster,  a 
cheat  ;  to  fog,  to  hunt  in  a  servile  man- 
ner, to  flatter  for  gain.— HaL  Milton 
speaks  of  ^^fo^in^  proctorage  ctf  mo- 
ney.* 


PHASE 

The    relationship    and  fundamental 
meaning  of  the  word  are  very  doobtM 
On  the  one  hand  we  arc  led  to  suspect 
that  It  may  be  from  a  perversion  of  the 
name  of  the  Fugger  fionily,  prxmbial 
for  their  commercial  eminence.  Bav. 
f^S£''>'"^       trattic,  truck,  chaffer;  Swiss 
ftdggcrrty  to  pilfer ;  Swab,  fuggerei  (a.  D. 
1510))  a  trading  esUbhshment  Du. 
fockrr,  monopola,  pantopola,  v;:1;^^o  fug- 
gfriis,  fuuardus;  /ockenje,  monopoJium. 
— Kil.   On  the  other  hand  PLD.>fclM^ 
foppni,  to  jt  rr,  to  play  tricks  on,  to  de- 
ceive,  Henneberg  fiickflKy  to  cheat,  to 
trick,  Bav.  Jbekcfi,  fogken^  to  cajole,  to 
fl  itter,  must  lie  from  a  different  source^ 
perhaps  from  the  notion  of  deceiving  the 
eye  by  rapid  movements,  sleight  of  hand 
Henneberg  /ickfaektni,  jugglery,  tricks» 
cheat      ;  fackeln^  to  cajole,  flaiter. 

Pettitoes.  A  corruption  of  Norm. 
petots,  little  fiset  (Flit  de  Brai),  so  roodi- 
ficd  as  to  give  the  word  an  apparent 
meaning  in  E.  It.  peducci^  a  precisely 
analogous  form  of  the  same  mcanmg,  is 
explained  by  FL  sheef/s  trotters, 
pettitoes. 

Petty.  "  As  It  piccolo^  Sp.  pr^eno^ 
small,  mna  die  root  pic^  signifying  point, 
so  it  seems  Fr.  petit,  Wall,  piti,  w.  ///:*', 
small,  are  connected  with  w. //is^  Grisoos 
pizza,  G.  spitze,  a  point. — Diet. 

Pew.  Lat.  podium,  an  elevated  pbee^ 
a  balcony  ;  Vi\x.  piiydc,  pure,  a  pulpit  or 
reading-desk. —  kil.  \\.tix\c%: praying-pew^ 
a  desk  to  kneel  at,  which  was  doubtless 
the  earliest  form  of  the  church  pew. 
Pc  w-ft  liow,  a  fellow-scholar,  cUss-feUow, 
companion  at  the  same  desk  at  schooL 

Bcin^  txith  tnv  .scholars  and  yov  honcat  /m>^ 

felltni'.    r><  kkcr  in  R. 

It i>oggio,  a  hill,  a  turret,  out-jutting  win- 
dow, or  place  to  stand  or  kna  iqMMi,  a 
horse-block,  high  heap  or  stack. 

Pewter.  It  p<ltro,  OFr.  peutre,  Du. 
peauter,  sp«mttr.-^l^  Pewter  is  a 
mixture  of  lead  and  tin,  or  lead  and  zinc^ 
and  spelter  is  another  name  for  zinc 
Kiliaan  gives  espeautr€9A  Fr.  for  pewter^ 
which  also  signifies  a  Idod Of  wlieat. 
'  Phaeton.  From  the  pioper  name 
•frai^wf,  a  son  of  Apollo. 
PlianUe'm    rkaataamagoria.  Gr. 

^aivM,  to  show  ;  ^Kra<Tfia,  a  vision,  fan- 
cied appearance  \  iytifm,  to  call  up,  ex- 
cite. 

PhanBAOy. — naniaeopoaia.  Gr. 

<^apftaKov,   a   drug,  ^apfiaKOTTofin,   a  OCm* 

pounding  of  drugs  (irouM,  to  make,  . 

Fhaia— PhenomeBoa.  Gr.  faitm^ 
to  show,  appear,  pp.  fanf6p»»w,thai  whkli 
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is  shown,  what  appears ;  fdnci  an  appear- 
ance. 

Pheasant.  Gr.  fama^f  from  the 
nanie  of  the  river  Phasis. 

Phial.   Gr.         a  bowl,  cup,  vase. 

Phil-    Gr.  <pi\oi,  a  friend  to,  fond  of. 

Philtre.  Gr.  fiXrpoVf  from  fiKLt,  to 
love,  a  love  charm  or  spelL 

Phlehotomy.  Gr.  fX^Sor^pioc ;  iki^, 
a  vein,  r'ifivu),  to  cut. 

Phlegm. — Phlegmatic.  Gr.  fXiy/ia, 
inflammation,  mucus  the  proceeds  of  in- 
flammation. 

Phonetic.  Gr.  frnvt^TtKbs ;  futpq,  a 
sound,  articulate  sound,  voice. 

PllMfphorus.  Gr.  ^u»<T^opoc.  light-brinf;^- 
ing,  Lucifer ;  fttQ,  light,  and  fiptt,  to  carry, 
bring. 

Phofeossmpliy.    Gr.  fAc*  the 

light. 

Phrase.  Gr.  fpa(w,  to  say,  speak,  tell ; 
fpa'ffict  a  speakinf?,  mode  of  speedi. 

Phthisis.  —  Phthisical.  Gr.  fft'ffic, 
from  ^Oiw,  to  corrupt,  waste  away. 

Physics. — PhysicaL  Gr.  fvoubty  per- 
taining to  (fimt)  nature ;  Lat.  pkyncoj 

natural  science. 

Physiognomy.  Gr.  fvcuoYvwuuv  (judg- 
ing of  nature),  judging  of  man  by  his  fea- 
tures, outward  look ;  yvwpiwv,  one  that 
knows,  an  interpreter  ;  yn'oiatu,  to  know. 

Plana,  luptojuia,  Tv.pidce^  Sp.,  Port, 
Prov.  plasa^  Piofo,  from  Lat  piiUea,  a 
broad  street. 

Pick.  D}x,pukeny  to  peck,  to  pick,  or 
strike  with  a  pointed  instrument ;  Fr. 
piqtiir,  to  prick  ;  E.  pick  or  pick-axe^  a 
sharp-pointed  instrument  for  striking  ; 
It  piccOy  Fr.  pic,  a  beak,  sharp  point ; 
Lat  picuSy  a  wood-pecker ;  w.  pi^^  a 
point,  pike,  beak  ;  pigo,  to  prick,  to  sting, 
to  pick  and  choose ;  1 1.  piccliiare,  to 
knock,  as  at  a  door,  to  peck,  to  clap  or 
beat  hard.  The  origin  is  an  imitation  of 
the  sound  of  a  blow  with  a  pointed  in- 
strument ^YitssLpukaHy  Rvas.puJkafy 
to  crack,  to  burst  ;  Lat.  puHi;cn\  to  prick; 
V\X>.  pinken,  pinkepanken,  to  hammer. 

PicJcaback.  To  carry  pickaback  (for 
pickpack)  is  tO  carry  like  a  pack  on  one's 
back.  Sw.  med  pick  ock  paek^  with  bag 
and  baggage* 

*  Pi^MOOB.  A  rogue:  Sp.  picaroy 
a  knave  or  rogue  ;  mischievous,  crafty, 
merry  ;  It.  picdre,  picardre,  to  play  the 
rogue,  to  go  a  roguing  up  and  down.— 
Ft.  Fr.^ScVfWr,  to  forage,  ransack,  prey 
upon  the  poor  husbandman. — Cot.  Sc. 
pickery y  rapine,  theft.  '  The  stealing  of 
trifles,  whioi  in  low  language  is  csuled 
pkI^.*—Eci^isMt.  Fich't^aad  steaUog. 
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PUkel  Fr.  pigtuiy  a  peg,  a  stake  ;  E. 
pickets,  stakes  driven  into  ue  ground  by 
the  tents  of  the  horse  in  a  camp  to  tie 
their  horses  to,  and  before  the  infantry  to 
rest  their  arms  about  them  in  a  ring. — B. 
Hence  picket,  a  small  outpost. 

Pickle.  I.  A  lye  of  brine  or  vinc^ur 
for  preserving  fboo.  O.  b^dulypSkgl.  Du. 
ptkely  brine ;  pdtdrkarkidt^  a  pKkled  her- 

ring. 

The  word  prob.ibly  was  first  applied  to 
the  curing  or  pickling  of  herrings,  the 
radical  meaning  ])cing  the  gutting  or 
cleansing  of  the  hsh  with  which  the  opera- 
tion is  bq^n.  The  Pr.  Pm.  has  pyHtyny 
or  clensyn,  or  cullyn  owte  the  onclene, 
purgo,  purgulo  :  Pykelynge,  purgulacio. 
To  pickUy  to  glean  a  second  time — Forby : 
i.e.  to  pick  dean.  In  the  same  way,  iS» 
cure  fisn  or  meat  (to  prepare  so  as  to  pre- 
serve from  corruption  by  drying,  smoking, 
salting,  &c.— Worcester),  is  from  Fr. 
icurcr,  to  scour,  to  cleanse. 

Pickle.  2.  A  mess.  *You  are  in  a 
pretty  pickle.'  A  pickU  is  also  a  child 
apt  to  get  into  a  mess,  or  into  scrapes^  a 
mischievous  bov. 

From  PLD./Vtf/tV.a  pig.  PicklypickU 
a  cry  to  pigs.  Pmft  is  then  used  as  a 
reproach  to  a  child  who  has  got  himself 
dirtied  ;  you  little  pig  ! — Danneil.  Dirty- 
ing the  clothes  then  becomes  the  type  of 
youthful  scrapes  in  general. 

Picture. "Pictorial. — Pigment.  Lat. 
pin^o,  pictu/Hyio  ^dxtiXyPignuntumy  paint- 
ers colours. 

To  Piddle.  To  eat  here  and  there  a 
bit — B.;  to  do  light  and  trifling  worlt 
The  fundamental  idea  seems  to  be  to 
pick,  to  use  the  tips  of  the  fingers  in 
doing,  r..  dinl.  pi/tcin,  pHltcln,  potft'fn, 
to  meddle  with  anything  by  sliglilly  pluck- 
ing, picking,  touoiing,  feeling ;  to  piddle 
in  eating,  work  at  anything  by  small 
touches.  Piitie  nicht  so  in  der  nosey  do 
not  keep  picking  at  your  nose.  Das  isi 
eine  pittliche  arbeity  that  is  very  piddling 
(ausserst  subtile)  work.  N .  pitla,  to  pluck, 
pick,  sip.  Sw.  pillra  (of  birds),  to  plume 
themselves  ;  G.  dial,  pitseln,  to  whittle^ 
cut  little  bits— Deutsch.  Mund.  2.  236; 
pitsely  labor  parvus. — Westerwaid.  idiot. 
Du.  peutereHy  to  pidc  or  work  with  the 
finger  ;  peuselen,  contrectare  summis  di- 
gitis,  varia  cibaria  carpcre  et  libare,  mo- 
titare  digitos,  fodicare,  carpere. — KiL  w, 
pid,  a  point    Sec  Potter. 

Pie.  I.  Fr.  pic,  Lat.  piai,  a  daw. 
Piebald^  marked  like  a  pie,  black  and 
white.  SeeBalL 

a.  A  pasty. 
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Mm*.  Fr.  #£miv  Spk  jMent,  Mt  of  anf- 

thinjj ;  "W.  petn,  a  part  or  fragment,  some, 
a  little,  a  thing  ;  Bret,  pes^  a  piece,  bit, 
piece  of  knd.  It.  jAcxtn,  a  piece,  clout, 
patch,  rag  or  tatter  ;  pezze^  rags,  tatters, 
shreds,  patches.  SpiMMori^  to  split,  to 
shiver  to  pieces. 

Pier.  A  pier  in  architacHm  b  tlie 
portion  of  solid  wall  between  two  aper- 
tures, or  the  solid  pillar  which  stands 
belWKii  two  aidies  of  a  Mlfe,  sIm  a 
BioieiB  abniioiir  to  Imak  tha  face  of 
the  sea. 

AS.  pertt  pila,  moles,  aeger  ;  Du,  beere^ 
a  pier  or  mok^  apparenUy  from  beuren^ 
boren,  to  raise,  to  lift.  Swiss  biiren^  biih- 
reHt  birren^  to  raise  ;  bUri^  buhri^  a  pier, 
a  widl  or  mowid  raited  m  the  water  to 
protect  the  adjoining  land.  Bav.  enbor, 
G.  etnpor^  up,  aloft  ;  enboren^  empdren^  to 
raise.  Geschrei  erkaben  umd  emporen^  to 
raise  an  outcry,  Bav.  borkirche,  G.  em- 
porkirchtyihc  gallery  in  a  church.  Purdi^ 
pyra,  rogus.  rurd-hoU^  strues.— GL  in 
Schn. 

To  Pierce.  Fr.  percer,  It.  pera'are. 
Apparently  from  the  same  root  which 
gives  us  perk  J  prick;  to  perk  up^  to  prick 
up  the  bead.  It  can  hardly  GOflK  ftom 
It.  pertugiare,  Fr,  pertitiser. 

Pig.  "i.  Du.  bigge^  big^  a  pig.  PLD. 
Nggm  MM  Haggen,  unquiet  children  or 
young  cattle,  especially  pigs.  De  bigs^en 
lopet  mem  Mnder  d*  vote^  the  chiioren 
nin  under  one^  feet— Brem.  Wtb. 

2.  A  sow  of  iron  is  an  ingot.  Pano  di 
mciallo,  a  mass,  a  sow  or  ingot' of  mt  tal. 
—  Fi.  When  the  furnace  in  which  iron 
it  melted  is  tapped  the  iron  is  allowed  to 
run  in  one  mam  channel,  called  the  sonf^ 
out  of  which  a  number  of  smaller  streams 
are  aaade  to  ran  at  Hgfai  anglet.  These 
are  compafcd  to  a  set  of  pigs  sucking 
their  dam,  and  the  iron  is  called  sow  and 
pig  iron  respectively.  Probably  the  like- 
ness was  suggested  by  the  word  ttm 
having  previously  signified  an  ingot 
Pigeon.  From  Lat.  pipire^  It  ^piare, 
igiolare^  to  peep  or  cheep  ts  a  young 
ird,  are  Lat,  pipio,  a  young  pigeon,  It 
pippione^piccione^ pigione^  a  pigeon.  ^I  od. 
Gr.  iriirmCw,  to  chirp  ;  irtviVt4M'|  a  young 
dove.  In  the  sane  way  ftom  Magy. 
piPfgniy  pipelni^  to  peep  or  cheep,  pipe^ 
Pipokf  a  chicken,  gosling  ;  and  here  also 
the  seme  metaphor,  by  which  a  pigeon  is 
made  to  signify  a  dupe,  gives  pipe-ember 
{ftnber^  man),  as  Fr.  blancbec^  bejaune^  a 
booby  ;  a  young  bird  being  taken  as  the 
type  of  simplicity.  It  pSppunu^  a  silly 
gull,  one  that  is  soon  cauj^ght  and  tre- 


panned ;  pipphmmrt^  to  pigeon,  to  gufl 

one.  -  Fl.    See  Gull. 

Piggin.  A  wooden  vessel  with  a  han- 
dle for  holding  liquids.— B.  The  appli- 
cation  to  a  wooden  vessel  seems  a  de- 
parture from  the  original  meaning.  Gael- 
pige^  an  earthen  jar  or  pitcher ;  pigstm^  a 
little  jar,  a  potword. 

Pika.  I.  nr.>^,apaBi^«rpoiaged 
pole. 

Thd  proAn  a  MB  ts  hsl%  fa  two  sita^Ma  or 

thre 

WUh^diwr  SISMS  «Mle  bom  SBll  he  l)e. 

R.  niiiM 

See  Pick. 

2,  The  pike-Jish  is  so  called  from  his 
projecting  lower  jaw.  Bret  btk^  a  beak, 
snout,  point  |  htktd^  a  pike-fish.  So  in 
Fr.  broche,  a  sfiit^  a  pointed  ol»ject| 
brocket^  a  pike. 

Pikiiiftb  A  hted  of  ciiUBptt  apparentfy 
of  w.  origin,  being  called  Jiani pickle  t  w. 
bara^  bread)  by  Bayley.  Fr.  popelins, 
soft  cakes  of  nne  flour,  &c.,  fashioned 
like  our  Welsh  barrapyclids. — Cot. 

Pilaster.-  Pillar.  Fr.  pilastre.  It 
piliistrOy  der.  from  Lat  pile^  a  column, 
L.  Lat.  pUarknM,  whence  also  Fr.  pUUr, 

Pilcn.  A  piece  of  flannel  to  be  wrspC 
about  a  youi^  child.—  B.   See  Pelt 

PlUhaid.  Fr.  jamf,  sanliMt,  a  pilch- 
ard. 

Pilcrow.  TTie  mark  of  a  new  para- 
graph in  printing.  Gradually  corrupted 
from  paragraph  through  parcraft,  pil- 
cr<\ft,  to  piLfow.  Paragrnpha,  pylcraft 
m  wrytynge — .Med. ;  paragrapbuSpAnglice 
a  P'^^gf'^fi^     vrytynge. — Orfus  la  Way. 

Pile.  A  stake  driven  into  the  grooad 
to  support  an  erection.  Lat.  pila,  a  struc- 
ture for  the  support  ot  a  buildm^,  the 

f>ier  of  a  bridge,  a  mole  to  restrain  the 
orce  of  water.  It.  pit  are,  to  prop  up 
with  piles,  to  lay  the  groundwork  of  a 
building,  w.  ////,  stem  or  stock  of  a 
tree  ;  log  set  fast  in  the  ground,  stake. 

From  the  notion  of  supporting,  the 
signification  passes  to  that  of  the  thing 
supported,  a  mass  heaped  vpi  Fir.  pik^ 
Du.  pijl,  a  pile  or  heap. 
To  Pilfer.  See  Pelf. 
PilgarVok.  One  who  peeis  gaifick 
for  others  to  cat,  who  is  mnde  to  ettdtrt 
hardships  or  ill-usage  while  others  art 
enjoying  themselves  at  his  expense. 

And  ye  shull  here  bow  die  Tipsier  OMdS  At 

IHundoDerD /«// 
Garikk  aU  the  loDge  nighte  tlB  it  WSS  OSM  ted 

day.— Chaucer,  Prol.  Merch.  and  Tale. 

The  upstcr  aad  her  penrnwar  wcia  en* 
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PILGRIM 

joying  the  entertainment  for  which  the 
pardoner  had  paid.  Tbe  Ft.  have  a  some- 
wfaat  siniilar  proverb.    II  en  pelera  La 

grune*  he  will  smart  for  it,  he  it  likdy  to 
»ve  the  worst  of  it. — Cot. 
Pil^im.  It.  peUgrino,  Lat.  pere- 
gritmst  a  foreigner ;  from  pen-t^er,  one 
uHlO  is  gone  into  the  country,  who  is 
without  the  city,  from p*r  aikd  tfger,  field. 
Peree^r^y  abroad. 

Pill.  Lat.  pilula,  dim.  of  pila^  a  balL 
To  PilL— Pillagre.  Fr.  pilUr,  to  rob  ; 
Sp.  pillar y  to  seizei  lay  hold  of,  plunder ; 
It.  piglian,  to  e«td^  tafce  hold  of,  take. 
To  pill  was  formerly  used  in  the  itfllie  of 
extort,  strip,  roh,  and  also,  where  we  now 
use  peel,  for  picking  off  the  husk  or  outer 
coat  of  erait  or  the  like. 

Hear  me,  you  wrangling  pirates  that  fall  oat 
lo  sbanns  that  which  jrou  havt  puitd  from  oml 

IUdi.111. 

To       (pare,  bark,  unskin,  &c.),  peler. — 

Sherwood.  Rrct.  pelia,  to  peel,  skin ; 
w.  pilio^  to  peel  or  skia,  to  pillage,  rob ; 
pU^  peel,  rind. 

The  figne  of  fleedng  or  skinning  af- 
fords so  natural  a  t>'pe  of  pillage  and 
robbery  that  we  are  inclined  with  little 
betitatMm  to  eeoept  the  sense  of  peeling 
as  the  radical  significatiOB  <Mf  the  wor^. 
But  further  examination  brinj^s  to  light  a 
numerous  series  of  forms,  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  separate  from  die  forcing, 
with  the  radical  signification  of  picking 
or  plucking,  of  touching  or  taking  with  a 
pointed  implement.  Nor  would  it  be  a 
ibroed  derivation  of  the  name  of  fnaU  if  it 
were  supposed  to  arise  from  considering 
the  thing^  signified  as  what  is  pUUd  or 
flicked  ea  in  preparing  an  eiticle  for  con^ 
sumption.  Dan.  pillc^  to  pick  t  —  tig  i 
h&vedety  to  scratch  one's  head  ;  —  sig 
med  nabbet  (as  Sw.  pillra),  a  fowl  to  pick 
its  featben,  prune  itself ;  —  «r0rr,  to 
shell  peas  }  —  ud,  op,  to  pick  out,  pick 
up  ;  —  barken  of  et  tret,  to  strip  bark  off 
a  tree.  At  ptttt  wdnoget,  to  wofk  domfy 
at  something.  PLD. pul^/t,  to  pick,  pluck, 
unites  the  foregoing  with  E.  pu//.  In  dcr 
nose puUtif  to  pick  the  nose ;  uut  pulen^ 
to  picfc  or  puH  out ;  puul-^aMi^  piddling 
work.  .5"^  pu/ct  sii^,  they  scuffle,  pull 
each  other  about,  explaining  Vx,  se  piiict\, 
•aid  of  two  persons  scolding  each  other. 
Piitei  eciK  him  I  cry  to  set  on  a  dOf.*» 
Trevoux.  n.  pi/a,  to  pick,  pluck,  gnaw  ; 
pUty  a  little  bit ;  ^.piie,  a  single  grain  ; 
•piUofcaffy  a  grahi  of  ehaC  On  the 
f^ame  principle  the  original  meaning  of 
I^t pilare  would  ho  to  pick,  and  then  to 
plunder,  to  make  bare  or  bald,  giving 


PILUON 


pi/us,  a  hair,  what  is  picked  at  a  single 
touch,  as  n  derivative,  equivalent  to  M". 
and  Sc.  pi/c  above  mentioned. 

From  P\.li.puleH  or  n.pila  appear  to 
be  formed  as  diminutives  or  frequenta- 
piiUken^piUkeH^polkett^  n.pi/ka,  to 
pKk.  Up  dm  knnkm  pUlkm,  to  pick  a 
bone  ;  Sc.  pilk,  to  pick,  as  p«as  or  peri- 
winkles out  of  their  shells,  to  pick  a  pocket. 
Similar  diminutival  forms  are  seen  in  Fr. 
jMOMrr,  to  pick,  or  tahe  op  here  asd  tlm 
to  gather  one  by  one— Cot.  ;  Prov.  peiu- 
car^  Lang,  pel  ma,  to  pick,  to  peck ;  It. 
pillucarty  to  pick  uu  clean  as  a  chicken  ; 
spiluzzicarty  to  pick  out  as  it  were  liae 
and  there,  to  eat  mincingly  ;  spiluMsicOf 
the  least  bit,  crum,  or  8Crap.~FL  We 
may  diett  suppose  forms  Itfoe  V.  plikka^ 
p/ukkiiy  G.  pfliickeny  to  pick,  pluck,  Pl.D. 
p/ih,  N.  plukk,  Sw.  plocky  a  little  bit, 
Picdm.  pluclU^  to  pick  or  pluck,  piuchy  a 
grain,  morsel.  Norm  plncotiTy  to  pick  up 
grains  as  fowls  at  a  barn  door  (Dccordc\ 
Fr.  ipludur^  to  pick,  as  pease,  to  pluck 
or  teue  as  roses,  wool,  &c.,  to  arise  either 
from  the  absorption  of  the  vowel  between 
the  mute  and  liquid  in  \\. pi/uccare,  Prov. 
ptlucar^  as  in  Piedm.^//,  to  peel  or  skin, 
E.  platoon  from  Fr.  pOoton;  or  they  may 
have  arisen  from  the  transposition  of  the 
liquid  and  vowel  in  forms  like  N.  pi/ka, 
pulkcn.  But  the  true  explanation 
may  probably  be  tliet  there  was  a  double 
form  of  the  root,  with  an  initial  p  and  // 
respectively,  ^/Vr>t  ox  puck  pukeHy  to 
pick)  and  plik  or  plucky  while  ptll  or  pull 
may  be  contracted  from  frequentative 
forms  like  o?..p:cklt\  Grisons  pic/ary  Wa- 
lach.  pigulircy  to  pick  or  pluck,  Du.  biC' 
htlmy  to  pick  or  new  stoae^  B.  dial,  pug* 
gUy  to  poke  the  fire  ;  or  perhaps  'as  Dan. 
lille  compared  with  e.  little)  from  a  form 
like  N.  pit/ay  to  pick,  E.  piddUy  to  keep 
picking.  The  contracted  form  is  seen  in 
Du.  billcn  den  mo/ensteen,  to  pick  a  mill- 
stone, compared  with  bicktUn^  and  in  Sc» 
piU  above  mentioned  .eompafod  with 
pickle  or  pucklty  a  single  grain  or  pilltfcilf 
of  anvthing,  a  small  quantity. 

Pillion.  A  cushion  for  a  woman  to 
ride  on  behind  a  horaemaa.  Gael  peally 
a  skin,  coverlet,  mat,  bunch  of  matted 
hair  ;  pilUan^  a  pad,  pack-saddle,  cloth 
put  under  a  saddle ;  Manx  poll,  to  mat  or 
stick  togetiber ;  pollan,  a  saiklle-cloth. 
Sp.pillon,  a  skin,  the  use  of  which  (in 
Sp.  S.  America)  is  described  in  the  foi- 


9, 1851  : 

First  a  long  blanket  was  put  upon  the  horse  — 
then  came  a  woodca  coooem — in  &hape  like  a 
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476  PILLORY 

miller's  pack -•siddU'— then  c.inx^  13  l.imb-skfns,  I 
mch  laixer  than  the  last,  so  that  when  the  whole 
wen  ott,  tlie  ends  appearBd  cut  square  like  the 
thatch  of  :t  hoii-^.  Th'*s'>  'hings  are  called  ///• 
Imcs,  and  m  ira^elling  furtn  the  bed  of  the  horse- 
man. Thm  mMutmuKtm  filkm  nule  of  Bnma 

skin. 

Pillory.  Fr.  pilori,  Prov.  esjbitlori^ 
Mid^Lftt.  puwficuiHy  ptH^vttnUjSpuomttn . 

Different  derivations  have  Ix-cn  suggested, 
of  which  the  most  plausible  is  Fr. //7/<r, 
from  the  pillar  or  post  at  which  the  crimi- 
nal is  compdtwt  to  stand.  Bat  the  most 
prominent  characteristic  of  the  pillory  is 
tbe  contmement  of  the  neck  by  a  peribr- 
atod  board  or  an  iron  ring.  Piferium, 
txvt  coilistri^'um.—  Y\c\A.  The  prisoner 
is  usually  said  \o  stand  ///  tlie  pillory,  not 
mi  it.  *  Condcmnat  a  cstar  cn  Icspithri.^ 
—Gout  de  Condom  in  Rayn.  And  it  is 
rational  tn  look  for  the  origin  to  the  fuller 
form  of  Prov.  espitlori^  which  cannot  have 
been  corrupted  from  Fr.  pilori^  while  the 
coomse  may  easily  have  taken  place,  if 
the  punishment  was  invented  in  the  South 
of  FraocCi  and  spread  from  thence  with- 
out the  meaning  of  the  name  betn^  cor- 
rectly understood.  Now  Cat.  espitUera 
is  a  loop-hiilf,  peep-hole,  little  window, 
which  would  accurately  describe  the  cha- 
racteristic part  of  the  punishment,  the 
prisoner  being  derisively  considered  as 
showing  his  head  through  a  loop-hole  to 
the  gazing  crowd  bdow*  '  Pooetur  in  I 
pillorico  ut  omncs  cum  iddeantet  oognos- 
cant.' — Charter  of  Rouen  in  Due.  On 
this  principle  the  far-fctchcd  derivation 
was  proposed  by  Cbwd  'fir«nir«Xf,agate 
or  door,  because  one  standing  on  the  pil- 
lory putteth  his  head  through  a  kind  of 
door,  and  ipaw,  video.' — Minshcu.  'The 
cover  of  the  chest  is  two  boards,  amid 
them  both  a  pillory-like  hole  for  the  pri- 
soner's neck.' — Hackluyt  in  K.  The  name 
of  pitt&n-wn»  given  in  France  to  a  ntff  or 
collar  worn  by  women  encircling  the  neck 
like  the  board  of  the  pillory.  To  peep 
through  the  nutcrackers,  to  stand  in  the 
pillory. — Grose.  The  word  is  doubtless 
C(|uivalent  to  Lat.  spccularium^  from  spcc- 
ulOy  a  look-out,  a  high  place  for  viewing 
or  watching  anything  from.  Compare 
Cat.  espUl^  espilUta^  from  Lat.  speculum^ 
a  lookmg-glass ;  tspUUts^  spectacleS|  eye- 
glasses. 

PiUofir.    Du.  pehiWiy  putuWy  Lat 

ptihittus,  from  Lat.  piuma,  w.  /////", 
feathers.  Pulvinare,  piunuiNC  —  Gl. 
Canibr.  in  Zcussj  pulvinar,  plu/oc. — 
Vocab.  Oimulx  ibid.  w.  plufawg^  fea- 
thery. 

Pilot.   lupUota,  Fr.  pihU^  Du.  pijl- 


piNcir 

loot—Yi\\.^  properly  a  person  >rlio  con* 

ducts  a  ship  by  the  sounding  line,  from 
peileti^  to  sound  the  depth,  to  gauge  ves- 
sels ;  pHllood,  sounding  lead  ;  peUyWaJk 
on  the  scale  at  the  side  of  a  sluice  to  show 
the  depth  of  the  water.  I  sownde  as  a 
schyppcman  with  his  plonunct  to  knot*  the 
deppeth  of  the  see:  Je  pOatt. — Pal.-gr. 
The  origin  of  the  term  seems  to  be  takt  n 
from  the  ptgs  by  which  the  capacity  of  a 
vessel  was  msmced.  PLD.  pex^ln^  to 
sound,  also  to  tope.  Dan.  ai  micki  til 
P<rls,  to  drink  for  a  waj^er.  measure  t'or 
measure.  This  in  Lat  was  termed  Inbcre 
dd piniHu,  Aniehn  cwniwawl^i 

Ut  presbyteri  noD  cant  nd  potationes.  mc  mi 

ptHttas  bibant. — Eadmer  Hist.  Nov.  loi. 

G.  pegel  is  the  height  of  the  water  oci 
a  fixed  scale.  Thus  a  Rhenish  news- 
paper, under  the  head  of  *  Wasserstands- 
nachrichter/  gives  '  Oberwesel,  31  Aug. — 
Pegel  7  fuss,  I  zolL' 

The  other  half  of  the  word  piloU  is 
doubtless  the  element  shown  in  G.  hotu^ 
Du.  lootsinattf  OE.  lodtsman^  a  pilot,  which 
has  very  natiually  been  confounded  with 
Du.  looty  a  sounding  lead,  whence  /oofen^ 
to  sound.  Hut  this  would  be  a  more  re- 
petition of  the  meanmg  conveyed  by  tlie 
tirst  syllable,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that 
the  lode  in  lodcsman  is  the  same  as  in 
lodestar^  ItnUstong,  lodemattage^  viz.  track 
or  way.  The  meanmg  pilot  wookl 
thus  be  one  who  conducts  the  vessel  by 
the  ^Muruling  line.    See  Loadstone. 

♦  Pimple.  AS.  pinpei,  pustula— ./Elfr. 
Gl. :  p/p/igf»d,paaltalaltasi  pipligeneUlic^ 
pustulatum  corpus.  The  word  would 
thus  appear  to  be  a  nasalised  form  from 
Lat  \X.  papula^  a  pimple. — Wcigand.  iio 
Fr.  pom/Mft,  from  Lat  p*P0,  -cnis. 

Pin.  w.  pin,  a  pin,  a  pen  ;  Gael,  pintif, 
a  pin,  pe^,  plug }  D\i.pinfu,  a  point,  pnck, 
peg.— Kd.  pitmoy  a  fin,  a  tmct, 
pinnacle.  The  force  of  the  element  pm 
in  signifying  a  pointed  object  is  also  seen 
in  Lat.  spina,  a  thorn,  and  in pinuSf  a  nr- 
tree,  tree  with  sharp-pomted  usavcs,  in  c 
called  nndeln,  needles. 

Pin  and  Web^  an  induration  of  the 
membranes  of  the  eye,  not  much  unlike  a 
cataract — B.  It  pcmtw  nd  ocdtit^  a  wd> 
in  the  eye.  Panni  in  oculis  fiunt  et  .^lbu- 
gines  ex  vulncribus  vel  pustulis. —  Due 
In  pin  amdw^  tiie  foreign  name  is  fint 
adopted  and  then  translated. 

To  Pinch.— Pincers.  Sp  pi  scar,  Fr. 
pincer^  to  pinch  or  nip,  to  take  with  the 
points  of  the  fingers  or  other  points^ 
pince,  the  lip  or  edge  of  the  hoof  Sp. 
pinckar^  to  prick,  pituAo,  a  prickle ;  pitt- 
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Jsor,  pittoen,  nippers.  Grisons  jMk9,jM)KM, 

G.  sfiifze-,  a  point,  peak  ;  pircJiiar,  to  nip, 
itch,  bite  ;  ^  pinch,  as  much  as  one 

takes  tip  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers. 
Walach.  piscu,  point,  eminence;  piscd, 
to  nip,  twitch.  It.  picciari\  pizzare.  to 
peck,  pinch,  snip,  itch ;  piuioy  a  pmch  ; 
piMM^y  pinch-works,  j^gtngs  ;  pimncare^ 
to  prick,  pinch,  snip ;  pizMomosche,  a 
hedge-sparrow,  a  snap-fly;  Do.  pUsm^ 
pinsseHy  to  pinch,  plndc. 

Pine.  Lat.  pinus^  W.  pinwydd^  pine- 
trees,  characterised  by  their  pin-shaped 
leaves,  in  G.  called  nadeln,  needles,  and 
the  wood,  nadelholz. 

To  Pine.  Du.  pijne^  pain,  torment  ; 
piimn,  pijuigen^  to  torture.  See  Pain, 
jnence  topine^  to  languish  as  one  suffer- 
ing pain. 

Pinfold.  —  Pindar.  Pinfold  is  com- 
monly explained  as  a  fold  in  which  stray- 
ing cattle  are  temporarily  penned  or  con- 
fined ;  pindar,  the  officer  whose  business 
it  is  to  place  cattle  in  the  pguHd  or  pin/old. 
And  atthough  it  maak  be  observea  diat  a 
fold  is  csscntinlly  a  place  for  penning 
cattle,  it  is  probable  that  if  we  had  the 
£nglish  alone  we  never  should  have  been 
led  by  the  tautology  to  doubt  the  fore- 
going derivation.  But  the  foreign  ana- 
logues give  a  more  distinctive  meaning 
to  the  tem  as  sigmfying  the  MA  where 
cattle  are  kept  in  pledge  until  redeemed 
by  their  owners.  Du.  pand^  G.  jp/and^  n 
pawn  or  pledge  ;  pfatuiin^  OFna,  penday 
peinda^  to  distrain  or  seize  by  way  of 
pledge  ;  das  vieh  p/dnden,  to  pound 
cattle  J  p/and'Stall^  a  pinfold  ;  pfander^ 
a  pindar,  the  executive  officer  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  levy  distraints  ;  Grisons 
Patuirer,  pendrar^  pindrar^  to  distrain ; 
Pamdradery  pendrader^  the  pinder. 

fte  the  Poukc's  fxmdikUU  ao  aiainpiin  umw  tu 

fetch. -P.  P. 

Sc.  poinds  to  distrain,  poindy  Pownd^  the 
distress  or  property  tadcen  in  pledge. 

TIic  sergents  shall  cause  the  poxnJs  to  be  de- 
livered to  the  creditor  until!  the  debt  be  fully 
pafed  to  bin.— Stat.  Rob.  x.  in  Jam. 

There  seems  to  be  no  real  connection 
with  v..  pounds  which  signitles  simply  en- 
closure, unless  indeed  it  is  possible  that  a 
Anew  ia  something  Ma^Mw«M  or  shut  up 
until  properly  redeemed. 

Ping.  Often  used  to  repFcsent  the 
•harp  sound  of  a  baUet  flying  past.  PI.D. 
pin^clHy  as  kUitgitbti  to  ring ;  pingel^  a 
bell. 

Pinion.  Pinion  is  used  in  two  senses, 
both  applications  of  the  general  meaning 
ihowQ  in  It  pimta^  the  fiat  flap  of  any- 
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I  thing,  as  the  fin  of  a  fish,  the  flap  of  a 

man's  ears,  the  flo.it^  of  a  water-wheel. — 
Fl.    Fr.  Penney  penon^ pennuUy  a  lap  or 
flap  (a  piece  of  anything  not  wholly  se- 
parated from  it — Cot)  ;  penne^  penou  de 
foie,  a  lap  or  lobe  of  the  liver ;  pennons 
d line  Jleche^  the  feathers  of  an  arrow ; 
pennoHy  a  pennon  or  streamer,  the  little 
flag  carried  at  the  end  of  a  lance.  The 
pituon  of  a  bird  is  the  flap  or  last  joint  of 
the  wing. 

All  unawunec 

Fluttering  his  pennons  v.iin  plumb  dowabafiilb 

Ten  thou<>.tnd  fadom  deep. — Par.  Lost. 

In  the  second  sense,  ¥r.  pagnoH  or  pi- 
gnon,  a  pinion  in  wh«d>work, is  a  contriv- 
ance by  whicli  the  movement  of  a  cog- 
wheel is  transferred  to  a  different  axis. 
To  this  effect  a  sufficient  number  of  p  ilcts 
or  longitudinal  flaps,  like  the  floats  of  a 
water-wheel,  are  fixed  round  the  a.xis  and 
made  to  run  in  the  cogs  of  the  larger 
wheel.  The  name  of  pinion  properly  be- 
longs tn  the  separate  palets,  and  tlic  term 
should  be  pinion-wheely  as  Fr.  lanUrne  J 
pagnonSy  a  pair  of  trunnion  heads,  or  that 
which  is  turned  about  by  the  cog-wheel 
of  a  mill.  —  Cot.  It.  ruota  pinnatd,  a 
wheel  with  broad  floats. — FL  It  is  now 
commonly  given  to  the  smaUer  of  two 
cog-wheels  locking  into  each  other.  I^Tt. 
pinna  was  already  used  in  the  sense  of  a 
float  of  a  water-wheel. 

Pink.  Fr.  pimes^  the  flower  pink 
(wild  gillowflowers. — Minsheu).  Prol)a- 
bly  from  the  sharp-pointed  leaves  set  in 
pairs  upon  the  stalk  like  pincers ;  Fr. 
pincc,  a  tip  or  tliin  point.    See  Pinch. 

Pink  in  the  sense  of  bright  flesh-colour 
is  probably  from  the  ooloar  of  the  flower ; 
although  it  may  be  from  pink  eyes,  small 
winking  inflamed  eyes.  It.  ^tlMJV,  blcar-< 
eyed,  pink-eyed. — Fl. 

The  application  to  the  sense  of  acme  or. 
point  of  excellence  is  apparently  taken 
from  the  joke  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  where 
Merctttio  speaking  affectedly  uses  pi$ik 
as  the  type  of  a  flower. 

Rom.  A  most  courtf^oiis  exposition. 
Aferc.  Nav.  I  am  the  very  fink  of  curte^. 
Upmt,  Fink  for  flower! 

Mercutio  is  playing  upon  words  in  a 

forced  manner,  and  if  the  expression  were 
already  current  Romeo  would  never  have 
been  made  to  suggest  an  explanatkm. 
The  names  of  other  flowers  are  used 

in  the  same  way. 

London  thovre  arte  the  flowre  of  dtiet 
Of  royal  citin  XMe  and  gerafloor. 

&agta^p.  H.V.inReUq.ABLi.ao<L 
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Rao  to  Ulie  of  largesse, 
H«o  it  parvenke  of  prooeBse. 

O.  Ballad  cited  by  Steenm, 

To  Pink.  I'scd  in  a  variety  of  senses, 
which  may  all  be  explained  from  a  nasal- 
ised fann  of  6iefoot  pi'^,  repreflendnfr  the 
sound  of  a  blow  with  a  pointed  instru- 
ment. PI. I),  pinken^  pinkcpanken^  to 
hammer  ;  piiikcj)(ink^  a  blacksmith.  To 

^Mky  to  cut  Silk  cloth  with  variety  of 
fieures  in  round  holes  or  eyes. — B.  Fr. 

Jftqu^t  pricked,  pierced  or  thrust  into ; 
alto  qoUted  or  tee  thick  with  o]4et  holes 
jinked).— Cot 

One  of  then  Hnitd  Uw'olher  ia  adad  fptack 
In  die  Moae  of  pkldog  or  coIUng, 

When  thoQ  dost  tell  aiiothcr  s  jei^  therein 
Qnut  the  oaths,  which  true  wit  cannot  need ; 
AMoatOf  takttbc  minh,  but  not  the  sin. 

I  lerbcrt  in  Worcester. 

The  sense  of  winking,  in  which  pink  was 
formerly  used,  mav  be  {Onttrateo  by  Sw. 
picka  (from  which  pink  differs  only  in 
the  nasalisation),  to  peck  like  a  bird,  and 
(from  the  figure  of  a  succession  of  light 
blows)  to  palpitate  as  the  heart.  Wink- 
ing is  a  vibration  of  the  eyelidt  as  pal> 
pitation  is  of  the  heart. 

And  upon  drinking  my  eyes  will  be  finking. 

Hqrwoiod  in  R. 

Du.  //V/r/7'^r/«,to  wink,  squinnxi  sparide^ 

glitter. — Kit 

In  like  manner  widi  and  widuMt  tihe 

nasal,  G.  blickc-ft,  to  wink,  to  letter,  E. 
blink^  Pl.D.  plinken,  plinko^rn,  to  wink, 
pointing  to  a  root  piik^  synonymous  with 
jpikf  in  accordance  with  the  view  of  the 
sdations  of  the  word  taken  under  To  Pill. 

Pinnaoa.  It  pinOf  a  pine-tree,  and 
awt  iStdt  whole  oolk  of  a  ship,  also  (as 
^htaedOy  pinassdiy  a  pmnace. — FL 

Pint.  Sp.  Ptf^.  pin/a,  a  spot  or  mark  ; 
Pi/ttar,  to  paint.  Hence  probably  a  pint, 
a  certain  measure  of  liquid  marked  off 
on  the  interior  of  the  vessel.  So  from 
Du.  P^gd^  Ptii,  the  mark  on  a  scale  mea- 
suring depth  or  content,  PLD.  pfgd,  sex- 
tarius,  hemina,  a  measure  of  content. 
Pegeln,  as  in  some  dialects  of  Q^pitUen^ 
to  tope  ;  Yx.pinteUr^  to  tipple. 

Pkmaar.  Fr.  pionier^  OFr.  peonier^ 
Prov.  pezonier,  properly  a  foot-soldier,  a 
common  man,  then  applied  to  the  soldiers 
specially  employed  in  hiboarers'  woik. 
Sp.  peon^  a  pedestrian,  day-labourer, 
foot>soldier,  common  man,  or  pawn  at 
chess 

PUnuI.    Lat.  pius,  Fr.  pitux. 
Pip.    Pl.D.  pipp,  G.  pipps,  2ipf,  Fr. 
P^piCf  It  pipita^XaX.  pituita^  a  disorder 
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of  fowls,  in  which  a  thick  slime  forms  on 
their  tongue,  and  the  nostrils  are  stopped 
up.  The  naaie  seems  to  be  cotrapted 

from  Lat.  pituita,  pUcgm.    Do.  p^ft, 

the  mucus  of  the  nose. 

Pipe.  A  thin  hollow  cylinder,  an  im- 
plement adapted  to  make  a  shrill  sound 

by  blowing  into  it.  From  the  imitation 
of  such  a  sound  by  the  syllable  p<€p'  i>ee 
Peep. 

Pippin. — Pip.  Fr.  pepin,  seed  of  fruit, 
as  of  an  apple  or  grape ;  PepiMtirit  a  seed- 
plot,  nursery  grouno.  There  seems  no 
ground  fior  the  assertion  that  the  word 
originally  signified  a  melon-seed,  from 
PepCf  a  melon.  A  satisfactory  origin  may 
perhaps  be  fi»and  in  Da.  p^^t  to  peef», 
shoot,  spring  forth.  For  the  cnnncction 
between  a  sharp  cry  and  the  idea  of  peep- 
ing forth,  just  beginning  to  appear,  see 
Peep. 

A  pippin  in  the  sense  of  a  particular 
kind  of  apple  is  probably  an  apple  raised 
from  the  pip  or  seed.  Da.  >qMn^,  a 
small  well-tasted  apple. 

Pirate.  Gr.  vttparqc;,  Lat pirata,  exi> 
plahied  ftmn  eiipuw,  to  nahe  an  atnaapt 
on,  to  attack. 

Pish  !  An  interjection  of  contempt, 
equivalent  to  hold  your  tongue  !  It.  pis- 
stpissoM,  to  psh,  to  husht,  also  to  buzz  or 
whisper  very  low  ;  pissipisse  !  pst,  hsht  ! 
still ! — FL  Fr.  nargiusy  tush,  blurt,  pub, 
fy,  it  cannot  be  sa — Got  Norm,  pti  / 
inter),  to  put  to  silence. — Decorde.  Dan. 
pyt  f  ON.  Manx  pyit/  tut  I  pooh  1 
pshaw  1 

FfamlM.  The  eld'nane  of  the  ant, 

an  insect  very  generally  named  from  the 
sharp  urinous  smell  of  an  ant-hill.  Du. 
mierCypismiere^  mi^rseycke,  an  ant ;  seycke^ 
urine  ;  PLD.  mU^ntke^  an  ant  or  emmet ; 
niicgen,  mingere  (  Fin*  4sM^  mine ;  isM^ 
aint  ny  an  ant. 

Piss.  From  the  sound.  Lett  pisckit 
is  a  nursery  word.  In  Bav.  nurseries 
wiswis  machen^  wiseln.    Fin.  kusi,  urine. 

PistiL   Lat  piiUUum^  a  pestle^  iiom 
pinso,  to  pound. 
Ptofed.  Said  to  derive  its  name  from 

having  been  invented  at  Pistoia  in  Italy, 
but  no  authority  is  produced  for  this 
derivation.  Vcnct.  piston  was  a  kind  of 
aruuebuss. ;  pisim  at  vim,  a  laige  flask. 

—  Patriarchi. 

Piston.  The  plunger  in  a  pump  or  a 
stejtm  engine.  Fr.  pistoHf  It  pesUm^ 
pestatoio,  a  pestle,  stamper,  rammer; 

pesta,  any  treading  or  trampling ;  pestare, 
to  stamp,  pound,  bray  in  a  mortar. 
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trample  upon,  to  ram  or  beit  Ltt 
^HS€re,pistum^  to  pound. 

Pit.  I.  Lat.  puteusy  It  pozzo^  Fr. 
^^^/Vj,  a  well  ;  Du.        putte^  a  well,  a 

2.  The  ///  of  a  tJuatre  is  probably 
from  Sp.  hdtiOf  the  central  court  of  a 
bouse,  and  thence  the  pit  which  occupies 
tlie  same  pl:icc  in  a  theatre.  Probably 
frooi  the  root  ^o/,  plat,  representing  the 
tramping  of  feet.  Mod.Gr.  irirw,  to 
tread,  »«t«c,  a  public  walk,  beaten  path, 
bottom,  floor.  Picdm.  plat^a,  the  pit  or 
lowest  part  of  a  theatre  where  the  audi- 
ence stand.— ZalK.  Lat  ^tUta^  a  street, 
court-yard,  ana.  Open  space  in  a  house. 
See  Pad. 

Pitch.  G,h€ch,  Du.  pik,  Lat.  pix,  Gr. 
wfrra,  uaeL  pic^  pitch  ;  b\gh^  glue, 
birdlime,  gum ;  w.  ppg^  |>itclL  rosin. 

The  main  characteristic  of  pitch  is  its 
stickiness,  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
Ifaat  the  name  is  taken  firom  this  qmdity. 

\X.  piccare,  to  prick;  piccare^  appkatrc, 
appicciare,  to  fasten,  stick  unto ;  appic- 
canie^  appiccaticcio^  clammv,  gluish,  fast- 
stickuig.  Sp./^'^^r,to  sticKto,fiisten  on, 
join  together,  to  infect  ;  Pegajoso,  sticky, 
glutinous,  infectious ;  pega,  glue,  varaisL 
The  So.  name  of  piteh,  pez,  as  hi  the 
other  Romance  languages,  is  tsdoen  from 
Lat.  pix,  piciSy  in  which  the  origin.il 
signincance  was  already  obscured  by  the 
loss  of  the  root  pik  in  thtf  sense  of  pride 
or  stick.  Gr.  n-f^rif,  a  flr-tree,  is  pro- 
bably, like  w.  pigwydd  (pitch-wood),  from 
producing  pitch,  and  not  conversely,  as 
Liddell  supposes,  the  name  of  pitch  from 
the  tree  which  produces  it.  .Sec  To  Pitch, 

To  Pitch,  Pitch  and  pick  are  difTcr- 
ent  ways  of  pronouncing  the  same  word, 
like  church  and  kirk.  The  radical  signi- 
fication is  striking  with  a  pointed  instru- 
menL  driving  something  pointed  into, 
Sticking  into,  darting,  throwmg  to  a  dis- 
tance, w.  picellf  a  dart  or  arrow  ;  picio, 
picellii,  to  throw  a  dart,  to  dart.  To  pick 
a  lance  was  to  drive  it  into  an  object 

I  hold  you  a  grote  I  fytJU  as  iar  with  an  arrowe 
u-Mi«r.[BlIsL 
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To  pitch  upon  is  to  come  soddenty  down 
like  a  javelin  striking  the  ground  at  the 
end  of  its  flighL  A  piUh-fork,  or  pikeL 
asitiscallsdmthe  Notth,is  a  «>ric  for 
pitching  com,  tfarowiog  it  vp  upon  the 
stack. 

Stakes  of  vren  mony  on  he  pygte  in  Temcsc 
Above  scfiarpe  and  kcnc  ynow,  bynethe  ercte 

.intl  rriijiic. 

That  y«r  Umt  coy  Khippit  com  crBW  7«ar  wwBb 


Heo  schutde  picke  hrm  thoru  out  (they  should 
pierce  throueb  them),  aad  adrcoche  hem  ao 

And  te  look  awrf  llist  to  4h«  MlddB,  JAkMv 
(afllfi^  U  OB  ths  mb— WkUHrhi  r! 


To  pitch  a  tent  is  to  fix  the  pegs  in  the 

ground  by  which  it  is  held  up. 

Pitch  in  the  sense  of  a  certain  height 
on  a  scal^  or  a  certain  degree  of  a  Quality, 
is  from  the  noti<m  of  marking  a  definite 
point  by  sticking  in  a  i>eg.  The  pitch  of 
one's  voice  is  the  point  which  it  reaches 
in  the  musical  scale ;  the  pitch  of  a  screw, 
the  degree  in  which  the  thread  is  inclined 
to  the  axis  ;  the  pitch  of  a  roof,  the  de- 
gree in  which  the  rafters  are  inclined  to 
each  other. 

Pitcher.  Fr.  pichet  (Jaubcrt),  Lang. 
pii/iit-r,  Bret  picker^  w.  piscr.  It.  pitero^ 
Sp.  pucht'rOj  a  pitcher  or  earthen  pot ; 
Gael,  pigeadhy  a  pitcher  |  Hgium^  a  Ottle 
earthen  jar,  fragment  of  earthsttwami 
It  bicchierc,  c.  bfcher^  a  cup.  • 

Pith,  Pl.D.  peddik,  picki,  pith  ;  Du. 
///,  pitte^  pith,  kemd*  the  best  of  a  tiling. 
Hereford  petn^  Devon  //M,  a  cnim  of 
bread.  I'hen  appUed  to  the  crum  or 
soft  part,  the  part  which  crumbles,  which 
in  Pembrokeshire  is  called  the  pith.  So 
in  Fr.  wiV,  orij^inally  sii^'nifyin^  a  particle 
or  little  bit,  is  applied  to  the  crum  or 
soft  part  of  bread.  W.  pdk^  a  part,  frag- 
ment,  quantity,  a  little,  a  thing.  BreL 
P(s^  pec'h^  a  piece,  bit. 

Pittance.  It.  pictanza,  pitauea,  Fr. 
pitanee,  properly  toe  allowance  of  appe- 
tising food  to  be  eaten  with  the  bread 
which  formed  the  substance  of  a  meal, 
afterwards  applied  to  the  whole  allowance 
of  food  for  a  single  person,  or  to  a  small 
portion  of  an}  thini,'.  Mid.Lat. //rA7«r/<7, 
pitaucia,  portio  monachica  in  esculentis — 
lautior  pulmentis,  quae  ex  olerihos  erant, 
cum  pictancia  essent  de  pisdbos  et  hu- 
jusmodi. — Due. 

Numerous  guesses  at  the  derivation 
have  been  made,  which  have  follen  wide 
of  the  mark  from  not  attending  to  the 
original  distinction  clearly  pointed  out  by 
Due.  'Dum — a  cellcraria  pertotum  con- 
ventum  pictantia^  i.e  99m  /Wm,  divi- 
derentur,  invisibilem  pictantiam  ei  misit, 
quod  omnibus  diebus  vitse  suae  pictantiis 
omnibus  carere  vcllct'  '  Quod  si  ali<^ua 
secundo  vocata  venire  contempserit,  m- 
sequenti  prandio  ci  pitnncia  subtrahatur.' 
— Stat  Joh.  Archiep.  Cant.  an.  1278,  in 
Due.  The  nun  who  was  late  at  dinner 
was  to  be  punished,  not  by  the  loss  of 
her  dinner  next  day,  but  by  having  to 
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dine  on  dry  bread  or  vegetables.  '  Aquam 
etiam  panun  freqnentnis  bibemnt,  et 
qiiandoque  pro  magnd  pictantid  (for  a 
great  treat)  mixtA  vel  aceto,  vtl  lactc, 
nuUA  de  vino  fact^  mcntiunc'  J'tUance 
is  sdll  used  in  the  centre  of  Fruice  in 
the  original  sense.  '  Lea  enfans  mangent 
souvent  plus  de  pidance  que  de  pain.' — 
Jmiibeil  Hence  we  arrive  at  tbe  tine 
derivation,  apidaft<^attt,  apitan^aMt^  ap- 
p^tissant,  giving  appetite.  A  dish  is 
apidan^ant  when  it  gives  flavour  to  a 
large  quantity  of  bread. — Vocab.  de  Berri. 

Pity.    Fr. from  Lat. //>/rtJ.  In 
the  exclamation,  what  a  pity  1  the  word 
ii  nobabljr  an  adaptation  of  OFr.  gu£l 
^ttkUl  what  a  sin  ! 

AUm.  quel  dol^^id  pediU  I 

Mod.Gr.  it  ri  Kplna  !  what  a  pity  1  wliat  a 
great  misfortune  !  what  a  sin  ! 

Pivot.  Fr.  ptvoff  the  peg  on  wliich  a 
door  tarns  ;  It.  ptvo/o,  a  peg. 

Fixy.  In  Devon,  a  fairy  ;  piyy-pujf, 
a  fuzz- ball, />/.»j-j/t7t;/,  a  toad-stool,  pixy- 
ring^  a  fair)'-ring.  Pirit-'led,  to  be  in  a 
maze,  as  if  led  out  ot  the  way  by  hob- 
goblins. This  in  Pcmhrokcshirc  is  called 
J^iskin-Ud^  which  seems  truer  to  the  ety- 
mology. Sw.  dial  pHs^  pysy  Pfi^^  • 
little  boy  ;  Pysill,  Pysshnt^.  litlle  creature, 
pygmy  ;  Pysk^  htde  unshapely  person, 
dwarf ;  also  goblin,  (airy  (smatroll).  Hem- 
Pjaskty  a  hobgoblin,  brownie.  The  fairies 
are  called  the  little  people  in  Wales  and 
Ireland.  G.  berg-mdnnchcn^  a  goblin. 
Lat.  putusy  a  boy  ;  pusittms,  little. 

Placable. — Placid.  Lat.  placare,  to 
l^cify,  to  make  calm  and  gentle,  piaddus^ 
calin,  mild* 

XwOHdL  Fr.  plaquardy  a  bill  stuck  up 
against  a  wall;  piaqiicr,  to  clap,  slat, 
Stick,  or  paste  on,  to  lay  liat  on,  to  parget 
or  rough-cast.  Du.  placken  am  den  ii\i/id, 
to  fix  to  the  wall;  pUukim^  to  daub; 
piackif  a  blot 

naoa.  Fr.  piaety  It  piasMa,  cplatxi. 
The  spot  of  ground  occupied  by  a  body  ; 
from  piatz,  crack,  represent  in;:  the  sound 
of  something  thrown  binack  down.  Sec 
Plat. 

Plagiary.  Lat.  p/tic'ufn,  manstealing; 
piagianuSf  a  mansteaicr,  and  tig.  one  who 
steus  other  men^  thoughts  and  publishes 

them  as  his  own. 

Plague.  Lat.  plaga^  a  blow,  stroke, 
wound  ;  Du.  plage^  a  wound,  and  met. 
afiliciion,  torment,  disease,  pestilence. 

Plaice.    Lat.  piatissa,  a  flat  fish. 

Plaid.  Gaei//fiiV2^,  a  blanket.  Goth. 
paidii,  a  coat 


PLASH 

Plain.-  Plan.— Plane.  Lat.  planus^ 
whence  Fr.  pimn,  even,  level,  pdaine^  a 
flat  suffiice  of  ground.  To  t3C^m»t  to 
level  out,  to  make  easy. 

-plain.  —  Plaint.  —  Plfldntiff.  Fr. 
i^aindre^  from  \jaX. plangere-^  to  complain, 
as  ceindrt  from  ti9iig»ni,/€uidrg  from 

^'^nail— PlMit.— PUta.— niglkt.  The 

Bret. /A^. /A  ',     //)';'•,  bend,  fold,  show 
the  root  from  whence  are  derived  Cr. 
irXf Kfa«,  to  twine,  braid,  plait  ;  Liit- //A</,  a 
fitld,  and  the  secondary  forms  JlectOy  to 
bend,  and  plcctOy  pit'xum,  to  plait,  knit,  or 
weave.    From  the  latter  verb,  or  perhaps 
from  the  particifMal  form  'wieiims 
p//i7///s,  explicit  us),    are   cfe  rived  OFr. 
pioit^  and  its  £.  representatives,  pUut^ 
plight^  pleat, 

Votie  ccBilie  ne  Svres, 

El  pan  d«*sus  fenii  un  phy  'it — 

twin  make  a  pleat  in  tbe  cloth) 
\pUt\ U!Lr-tiMgtu  in  V.  ptef. 

Now  gode  nccc  lie  It  ntvcr  so  lite, 
Yeve  me  the  labour  it  to  sew  and  pliH. 


A  silken  camus  lily  whight 

Puifled  upon  with  many  a  folded /^^jbl^ 

Walach.^i!l,  a  tress  of  hair;  im^UH, 

to  plait.  Boh.  //////,  plesti,  Pol.  pUh\  to 
wreathe,  plait,  braid.  G.  Ji^chte^  some- 
thing turned  or  plaited,  a  tress  of  hair  or 
a  wattled  hurdlo^  corresponds  to  Lat.jC(ete. 

Planet.  Gr.  xXni'^rr;c,  a  wanoerinf 
star  \  irXava'w,  to  wander. 

Plaae-trae.    Fr.-  /Amr,  oontr.  from 

L.'it  /'/■,'A7;/.vv. 

Plank.  Lat  pltuua^  Fr.  pUmdUf  G. 
plankey  Boh.  planka^  plank ;  Gr.  vXa'C, 
anything  flat  and  broad. 

Plant,  -plant.  Lat. //(?/;/<7,  the  sole 
of  the  foot,  whence  probably  planto^  to 
plant  or  set  with  the  root  hn  the  groond  { 
planiarf,  plantan'ujn,  a  scp.irate  plant 
The  original  force  of  the  verb  is  preserved 
in  snppTanto,  to  pat  the  foot  nnder,  to  trip 
one  up. 

To  Flash.  I .  To  plash  or  splash  is  to 
dabh  about  liquids,  to  dabble  in  water. 
G.  pladderrty  plantschen^  pidisdu  rp:,  Sw, 
plaska,  Du.  plasschen^  to  paddle,  splash. 
Du.  piasregiH^  G.  plaUregeHf  a  dsuhing 
shower. 

Du.  pi  as,  plasch,  T.-plash^  a  pod^  OC 
shallow  pool  of  rainwater. 

To  Plaah.  3.— Pleach.  Fr.  pUsser^  to 
plash,  to  fold  or  plait  young  branches  one 
within  another,  to  thicken  a  hedge  or 
cover  a  walk  by  plashing.—  Cot  PUssis^ 
a  plashed  or  ptesched  hedge,  or  a  park 
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enclosed  with  hedges.  hsLi.piccio.pUxum^ 
lo  plait  or  knit  together ;  Gr.  irXcrw,  Lat. 
piicOy  to  twine,  braid,  knit. 

Plaster.— Plastic.  Plaster,  Yx.phUre 
{piastre),  is  the  material  used,  when  moist 
and  pUtttic,  for  dauWiig  walls  and  ceil- 
inj;s.  The  material  first  used  for  tliis 
purpose  would  doubtless  be  the  mud  or 
clay  that  is  trodden  underfoot,  and  the 
radical  notion  is  to  plash,  to  paddle  or 
dabble  in  the  wet  and  dirt.  From  this 
source  must  be  explained  Cr,  jrXaTflrw, 
vXarrw,  to  work  in  soft  and  ductile  mate- 
rials, to  mould  or  form,  in  Mod.  Gr.  to  knead 
dough  ;  irXavrur^  what  may  be  moulded, 
plastic  ;  to  daub  over,  to  stuit 

in  plaster;  %$at\m9vit,^  daubed  over;  ro 
tiiirXanrov  or  ?/iirXa<rr(»ov,  LaL  empiastrunty 
Fr.  etnpldln-,  a  plaister  or  appUcation 
daubed  over  with  an  adhesive  medica- 
ment.   Gael,  pidsd,  to  daub. 

Sp.  piasta^  paste,  soft  clay,  anything 
soft  ;  ^astfy  size,  fine  paste  maide  of  glue 
and  lime. 

Plat.— Plot,  The  radical  image  is  the 
fall  of  water  or  of  something  wet  on  the 
ground,  with  a  noise  represented  by  the 
s>  Ilables  piafs,  plat,  plot.  C.  platz^  a 
crack,  smack,  pop  ;  platzregen.  heavy 
rain  that  makes  a  dashing  souna  in  feu- 
inj^  ;  Dm.  piotsetty  to  fall  suddenly  ;  plots, 
sudden,  unawares  ;  E.  piatte^  to  throw 
down  flat — HaL,  L  e.  to  dash  down  like 
water. 

When  I  was  hiirte  thus  in  stotind 

I  fell  down  plat  unto  the  gruund.— R.  R. 

—  I  fell  plump  down  upon  the  ground. 
G.  keraus pialsen^  to  blurt  a  thing  out,  to 
say  it  pHunnw  without  circumlocution,  like 
m  wet  mass  flung  down  upon  tlie  ground. 

Ye  sayd  nothing  sooth  of  that. 

But,  sir,  ye  lye,  I  tell  you  plat. — R.  R. 

The  term  is  then  applied  to  the  fallen 
object,  or  to  tilings  of  similar  shape,  and 
as  wet  things  thrown  down  on  the  ground 
spread  out  in  breadth  and  lie  close  to 
the  ground,  the  root  comes  to  signify 
bmd,  thin,  without  elevation.  See  Flat 
We  come  nearest  the  ori^nal  image 
in  our  dial,  cow-plat.  Da.  dial,  ko-blat, 
Swiss  pidder,  platter,  kuhpidder,  a  round 
of  cow-dung  5  piadem,  of  a  cow,  to  let 
fall  dung.  Bav.  plat::,  pldtzen,  a  flat 
cake;  It  piatto,  any  flat  thing,  a  dish, 
|date,  platter;  hf  met  squat,  cowering 
down,  Inw-Iurkini;  ;  piattare.  to  squat 
down. — Fl.  In  like  manner  Yi^n.pUt,  a 
spot  or  stain,  E.  blot.  Da.  dial,  blot,  a  drop 
of  faBen  Uifuid,  IcmI  to  Fr.  Jir  Mi^(0)tX 
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blottif  *  to  squat  down,  lie  close  to  the 
ground. 

Then  as  a  spot  of  dirt  marks  a  definite 
place  in  a  garment,  g.  platz,  a  broad  even 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  an  open 
place,  a  place,  the  space  or  room  taken 
lip  by  a  body.  Der  markt-piatz,  the 
market-place  j  ein  griiner  platz,  a  green 
plot,  grass-plat,  or  grass-plot  Anf  dem 
platzi-  bliibcn,  to  be  killed  on  the  spot. 
It  will  be  observed  that  spot,  which  ori- 
ginally signifies  a  drop  of  liquid,  has  the 
same  appUcation  to  a  defimte  portion  of 
ground. 

It  was  a  cboMD/M  of  fwtik  kDd.^F.  Q. 

Bav.  platten,  a  bare  spot  in  a  wood  [kohl- 
piatten,  where  charcoal  has  been  burnt), 
explains  S.  piatty  (of  corn-fields),  uneven, 
having  bare  spots. 

Plate.  I.  -Platter.  A  Hat  piece  of 
metal,  a  dish  to  eat  on.  It.  piatto,  any 
Hat  thing,  a  dish,  plate,  platter  ;  piatto, 
made  flat  or  level  to  the  ground,  by 
met.  squat,  cowering  down,  k>w- lurking, 
hushed.— FL  FUattuT,  Fr.  s§  MHr,  to 
squat  down  ;  piat,  flat,  plain,  low,  shal- 
low. The  sense  of  piatto,  which  Florio 
treats  as  metaphorical,  is  in  truth  the 
original,  the  idea  of  flatness  being  com- 
monly expressed  from  the  image  of  dash- 
ing down  something  wet  or  soft,  which 
lies  spread  out  and  flat  upon  the  ground. 
Thus  E.  squat  is  related  to  Dan.  squattt% 
to  splash,  and Jiat  with  Yx.JlaUr,  to  dash 
down  liquids.   See  Plat 

2.  Vessels  of  gold  or  silver.  Sp.  plata, 
silver.  The  name  was  originally  given  to 
the  plates  or  thin  lamina  in  which  it  was 
customary  to  work  crude  silver,  and  ulti- 
niatcly  applied  to  the  metal  itself.  *  Con- 
gregaverunt  eleclum  aurum  r^ni,  et /ece- 
rumt  im  ptatast  et  misemnt  m  batellos 
ferratos  ad  abducendum  in  Franciam.' — 
Knyghton,  A.  D.  1364  in  Due.  '  Et  quod 
quilibet  Angligena  egrediens  fines  Anglia: 
— possit  secum  reportare  pUtkm  itrfmH 
vt'l  auri  ad  valorem  duarum  marcarum 
pro  quoUbet  sacco  lanae— et  eamdem pia- 
Uun  tmt  deberet  ad  eicambinm  regis,  et 
ibi  rec^eie  suos  denaiioSi*— Ibid.  A. 

Plntftmn.  It. piatta-/orf/ia,Du.plattc- 
form*t  vulgo  pUma  forma  (Kil,),  the  form 
or  pattern  of  a  stmctuTB  on  the  level  plain. 

For  which  cnuse  I  wish  you  to  endT  into  con- 
sideration of  the  matter,  suul  to  note  all  the  is- 
lands, and*  M#<*«it  4mm  im  /AiC-i^HaGklnyC 

in  R. 

To  be  workinanly  wroufbt— according  to  a 
flat  theraof  Mds  and  dgoed  Ivllia  bands  of 
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Kht  loid*senoatan.-^AfranBUt  «am|>.  H.  VIII. 
toR. 

God  took  care  to  single  out  the  nation  of  the 
s,  and  in  them  to  give  us  a  true  pa!t»-rn  or 

Sfitrm  of  bit  da^zi  with  ail  the  nations  of 

Tlic  whole  pla^urmdL  tibe  coiplnwif*  Btcon 

in  Worcester. 

The  wonl  is  still  used  in  America  fiir  Che 
prospectus  or  plan  of  political  action  of  a 

candidate. 

From  signifying  the  ground-plan  of  a 
building  tlM  term  is  applied  to  a  levdled 
surf  icc,  then  to  a  flat  elevation. 

Platoon.  Fr.  pelote^  a  little  ball  to 
play  with  ;  peloton^  a  doe  or  little  ball  of 
thread,  ^^.pelote^  goat's  hair;  p<loldn, 
a  large  ball,  a  bundle  of  hair  closely 
pressed  together,  a  crowd  of  persons,  a 
body  of  soldiers.  Dtt./Mr^(Ka),Piedm. 
piatdn,  a  ball. 

Platter.   See  Plate. 

PlMdit.  •plMid.  -]^«M.  -ploio. 
Lat.  plaudo^  -sum,  to  make  a  noise  by 
clapping  of  hands,  to  approve  of|  en- 
courage. Applause^  approbation.  Ex- 
plodoy  to  drive  out  with  clapping  of  hands, 
to  hiss  or  stamp  off  the  stage. 

•  Play.  AS.  pUgan^  pieogan,  to  play, 
Spot,  play  on  a  musical  instnmient. 
Play  is  the  exercise  of  the  natural  activity 
of  the  creature  for  the  mere  pleasure  of 
the  exertion.  Ita  caxliest  type  is  seen  in 
the  mimic  strife  of  joyous  dogs  pretend- 
ing to  worry  each  otnor,  and  all  our  games 
take  the  form  of  a  conipctiiion  for  some 
object  adapted  to  call  forth  the  powers  of 
the  rival  playfellows.  Thus  the  name  of 
play  may  well  be  taken  from  a  term 
signifying  contention  or  struggle.  In  AS. 
poetry  war  is  called  pUga  gnns,  the  play 
of  the  iavclin  ;  ascplej^a,  of  tlie  shield ; 
hiard  handplega,  the  hard  play  of  hands. 
HearmpUgay  strife.  It  appears  to  me 
that  we  must  look  for  the  origin  to  Lat. 
Pladium,  in  the  sense  of  discussion,  con- 
test at  law,  whence  Vtoy.plag^  plait,  play ^ 
litigation,  quarrel,  dispute  ;  piau/fjar, 
Playejar,  pUugar^  to  contest,  discuss, 
quarrel ;  Sp.  pleito^  litigation,  debate, 
strife;  OFr,  plauiu  ryphiuioyer,  to  litigate, 
contest  ;  plaulier,  piaider,  badiner,  plai- 
santer,  s  amuser,  se  moquer.  —  Roquef. 
'Le  mari — prist  a  pUidoyer  (began  to 
wrangle  with)  et  maudire  ledit  prison- 
nier.'— -Utt.  remiss.  A.  D.  1373.  •  Le  suo- 
pliant  se  appo>  a  k  htis  d'on  niercier,voisin 
de  son  p^rc,  ^  la  femme  duquel  mercier  ct 
k  son  varlet  il  plaidoit  et  s'esbatoit ' — he 
joked  and  sported  with  them. — L.  R.,  a.  d. 
i392inCBrp. 

AS.  ^goH  is  used  in  a  very  similar 
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sense  in  Gen.  xxi.  9.  Sana  behiold  ho 

Agarcs  sunu  with  Isaac  plegodf,  (in  our 
version)  saw  him  mocking  Isaac.  The 
same  train  of  thooght  is  seen  in  Du.  pla- 
dcren,  piayeren^  pleytt'n,\\\\'g7iX< .  <  i  ntcn- 
dere,  disceptare  judicio  ;  piaditen^  piiur- 
yeren,  ludere,  jocari,  nugari  ;  piaederije^ 
plaerije,  ludus,  jocUBii— >Kil.    See  Plead. 

The  primary  image  of  pLay  being,  as 
we  have  seen,  what  is  done  for  the  plea- 
sure of  the  exertion  itself,  the  tenn  is  used 
in  a  general  sense  to  signify  the  exertion 
of  powers  of  any  kind,  as  when  we  speak 
of  the  play  of  the  lungs  or  muscles,  of 
giving  play  to  <me^  miftii  or  imagina- 
tion, of  the  fire-engine  playing  on  the 
flames  or  the  caimon  on  the  enemy.  By 
a  similar  metaphor  Fr.  se  Jotter  is  used 
for  doinj^  a  thing  easily.  Faire  jomer  le 
canon,  les  eaux,  to  bring  the  cannon  or 
the  waters  into  play ;  le  jm  d\in  resaost, 
the  play  of  a  spring. 

To  Pleach.    See  Plash. 

•  To  Plead.— Plea.  Lat.  pla4:£r£,  to 
please,  to  seem  good  to  one,  to  be  ooe^ 
choice,  forms  plaa'tum,  an  opinion,  re- 
solve, ordinance,  sentence.  In  the  pro- 
logue to  the  Salic  hiws  they  are  sancticnied 
by  the  formula,  Placuit  atque  convcnit 
inter  Francos,  It  seemed  good  and  was 
agreed  upon  among  the  Franks.  Thus 
the  term  was  extended  to  an  agreement 
or  treaty,  and  from  the  decisions  of  the 
judges  it  seems  to  have  passed  to  all  the 
ddmemte  prorefdings  of  a  court  of  jus- 
tice, and  to  the  court  itself  from  wtinoe 

ordinances  issued. 


Per  capitula  avi  et  paths  oostri.  quae  Frand 
|»e  lege  tenendi  Jodicavtmat  Ct  fideles  noni  in 
generali  placiio  nostro  couaensnda  dBonMnwt. 

— Capitula  Caroli  Calvi  in  Doe. 

The  course  of  corruption  from piacitum 
to  Ft.  plait,  plaid,  is  weU  shown  in  the 
I'rov.  forms  phich,  plag,  piacht^  /''•^'A 
piai^  suit,  process  at  law,  quarrei,  dispute. 
— Rayn.  In  OPtg;  acconung  to  Dies  the 
form  is  piacito,  afterwards  plazo,  prazo, 
\i.  piato, piadoj  a  plea. — FL  ^"p.  pUtio^ 
covenant,  contract,  debate,  strife,  litiga- 
tion, legal  proceedhmga.  In  the  lauagyage 
of  the  Grisons  the  sense  has  been  further 
generahscd.    Flaid^  word  ;  —  da 

LHeus^  the  word  of  God ;  ehr  tutu  pUds^ 
to  give  good  w«ds  I  turjpiidm%  to  per- 
suade. 

To  M— — WaniBgfb  Fr.  plaire^ 
piaisantf  to  please  ;  pUsir  (direct  from 
Lat.  plactre^  as  Mttrfnt^  ^i^Mry),  pka> 

sure. 

Pleat   See  Plait. 

*  gtodgow  —  glieyfai.  —  Biflyiiy.  — 
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Pliffht.  It.  piegjrio,  Fr.  pUig£t  pl^p-, 
Mid.Lat.  pUvus^  pUgius,  pltjusf  pUgius, 
a  snve^,  one  who  undertakes  for ;  pli- 
vium,  Prov.  /////,  promise,  guarantee, 
pledge  ;  jpUvir^  plivir^  Fr.  pUvir,  pUu- 
Wir  O^ldLat  plcgire),  to  engage,  to 
guarantee  ;  pttvin€^pUuvin(\,  OE.  picviny 
warrant,  warranty,  assurance.  To  re- 
pievy  (Mid.LaL  repUgiare)  goods  Uiken 
an  distress,  is  to  take  them  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  distrainer  on  giving  security 
to  answer  his  claim  at  law ;  replevin^  the 
act  of  entering  on  radi  an  arrangement. 
ReplegiabiUs^  replevtssable.— Due. 

The  origin  of  these  terms  has  been 
Bousht  in  Lat.  pras,  jbradiSy  a  security, 
and  it  explained  by  Diet  from  prti^ere 
^dem^  which  is  not  more  satisfactory.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  have  solid  ground 
in  Mid.Lat.//tir//a/Y,  to  negotiate,  agree 
with ;  piMmim,  OFr.  piaid^  plait,  conven- 
tion, agreement,  engni^cmcnt.  *  Cepitquc 
cawtrumauod  dicitur  Hocfeoburg,et  Theo- 
tecnuBi  fiaeiiamh  tiM  conquinvit'— >Ado 
Vicnnensis,  A.D.  743  in  Due.  *  Taliter pia- 
citatum  est  fide  media  et  condictum.' — 
Eric.  Upsai.  ibid.    In  the  famous  treaty 
preaetTcd  \ff  NiChardus, '  Et  ab  Lndher 
nul^Az/V/nunquam  prindrai  qui  meon  vol 
cist  meon  fradre  Karle  in  damno  sit' — 
nullum  pactum  inibo.    *  Firent  pais  e 
piaUiX  rei  David.'— Livre  des  Rois.  The 
next  step  is  supplied  by  Grisons  p/<irfir, 
piidir^  to  engage,  as  a  servant.  From 
jMnce,  as  limn  Lat  adulUrium  to  It 
mvoUirio,  e.  avowtery^  we  pass  to  Fr. 
pintiKy  the  v  of  which  passes  into  the  soft 
£o( pUig€fPUg€t^'i  ill  Fr.  legcr  from  Lat. 
ievU,    •R  et  A  fide  interpositA  piegive- 
runt  quod  censum  istum  V  et  ejus  haere- 
dibus  bon4  fide  garandi/abunt.' — Chart. 
AJ>.  1 1 90  in  Gupi  Se  pUgcr^  to  com- 
mence a  Sttit ;  pagimr,  a  plaintiff  in  an 
action. — Cot. 

To  the  same  class  of  words  belongs  E. 
plight,  to  engage,  corresponding  to  Fr. 
p!ixit,  agreement,  accord,  ahhough  it  is 
probably  not  directly  from  that  source. 
Lat-  placitum  becomes  in  Prov.  piacht, 
Phgt  Pkuh,  plaity  play;  while  piadtare 
aasomes  the  forms  of  plaidejar^piaideyar, 
Phgi^^tPUegart  to  litigatCf  treat*  make 
aeeord.  Qpan  k>  plag  et  eomensat — 
when  the  plea  is  oegun — Rayn.  in  v. 
Part.    From  the  form  piacht  we  pass  to 
l}\x.piiikt  (Hull.  Sicamb.),  judicium^  lis, 
Htigram ;  ptichten,  plechtm^  agere  htes  ; 
lechten  (Fland.),  spondcrc  mcrccs  jjro- 
as  esse,  to  warrant  or  guarantee.  Kd. 
Pladtuntf  Yx.piait^pUt.  in  the  sense  of 
duty  payaUe  to  tbe  loraon  tbe  death -of 
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the  tenant  or  other  occasion  must  proba- 
bly be  explained  in  the  sense  of  engage- 
ment, payment  that  the  tenant  has  teund 
himself  to  make,  and  thus  we  account  for 
Du.  pUcht^  plichty  pUghf  ofticium,  debi- 
tmn,  obligatio  et  census,  tribtttom,  et 
inunus,  officium  ;  piichtvrij,  immunis  ; 
plichtig,  devinctus,  obnoxius  — Kil.  o. 
p/lic/tt,  promise,  engagement,  obligation, 
duty.  In  like  manner  the  Prov.  forms 
P^'^g'i  piiifgar,  above-memioncd,  coire- 
spond  to  Mid. Lat.  piigart,  to  engage,  to 
plight ;  pltyare,  to  give  OT  take  in  pleoge. 
— '  ipse  Petnis  eustus  pro  parte  siipn- 
dicti  monastcrii  plii^nrct  se  cum  rationem 
suam,et  cum  rationtbus  jam  dicti  monas- 
terii '^should  bmd  himself  with  his  own 
means  and  those  of  the  monastery. — 
Chart.  A.D.  1020  in  Carp.  uwQ.phltgcHy 
verpfligen,  to  assure,  warrant.  Ic  P/iige 
mien,  I  undertakes.  Des  vil  ic  iu  ver- 
P_fJi'g^n,  as  OFr.  ce  vos  pievis  (Rayn.),  I 
warrant  you.  Du.  pUghe^  piech  (Sax.) 
officHon  et  tervitns  patrono  a  diente 
pncstaadiiiii.-»KiL 

Plenary.— Plenty,  -plenish.  -plete. 
Lat.  pienuSf  fidl,  from  pieo,  extant  in 
impuoy  to  pour  in,  to  fiU.  So  Lith.  pUmUy 
Lcii.  piln^,  pils,  from  lAxh.  pillu,  pilfi,  to 
pour.  Pildyti,  to  fUl,  complete  fulfil. 
Gr.  vXioc,  full ;  n'fiirX^fii,  to  fiU. 

Plcnitas,  OFr.  pient/,  fulness,  plenty. 
CoinpleOy  -pic/iis,  to  fill  up  to  the  top,  to 
accomplish,  complete.  Repleo,  repUtHS^ 
to  fill  again,  fin  to  overflowing. 

Pleonastic.  Gr.  irXf of acrrwoc,  redund- 
ant, irXroi  a^Mjtobe  nuire  than  necessary; 
■n\tov,  more. 

-plete.  —  ComplotA.  ^Bqplatlvai — 
Repletion.    See  Plenar>'. 

Plethora.  Gr.  Tr\ ijQwpt},  fulness,  sa- 
tiety ;  vXiiOoQ,  abundance  ;  irXtoc,  full. 

Pleurisy.  Gr.  wXtvoa,  -ov,  a  rib,  in 
plur.  irXn'pa,  the  ribt,  side;  yVif<r<ft  dis- 
ease of  the  side. 

Pliable,— Pliant.   See  To  Ply. 

-pUc-.  -plex.  Lat.//iVY>, -AT,  tofold; 
p/iu7,  a  pleat  or  fold  ;  compiicaii4>,  a  fold- 
ing together.  ImpUcaHon,  a  folding  of 
one  thing  in  another.  Supplication^  a 
bending  under  of  the  knees  in  humility 
wiMn  making  a  petition.  Lat.  -pUx  is 
used  as  E.  -fold  in  simplex,  singlefold, 
dupieXf  twofold,  multiplex,  manifold. 
Hence  also  complex^  folded  together,  in- 
volved.  See  To  Ply. 

Plight.  OFr.  ploif,  fold,  bending, 
thence  state  and  condition.  See  Plait 
Tike plight  of  the  hody^  I'habitude  du  corps. 
—Sherwood. 
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Taiitost  Ic  incf  en  si  mal  phit 
A|)o  li  fait  Ic  ciu  r  crit-vcr. — 

He  soon  puts  Itim  in  so  bad  apUgbt  be  nearly 
tweaks  his  heart. —Fabliau  of  luUer  aaA  Ckrks 

in  Wright's  Anecdota  hit.,  p.  aa. 

Bret.  pici(,  plek\  fold,  bending,  inclina- 
tion, tendency,  habit.  In  the  same  way 
they  speak  in  Fr.  of  affiura  taking  u  'n 
mauvais pli,  une  mam'aise  toumure^  fall- 
ing into  a  bad  condition.  //  a  pris  son 
the  habit  is  formed.  La  ttmmurt 
d'um  affaire-,  tlie  turn  that  things  take, 
the  condition  of  the  business. 

It  is  observable  that  o.  pjlichty  from 
ffiegm^  was  frequently  used  in  a  sense 
closely  approaching  that  of  k.  plif^ht : 
guise,  fashion,  condition,  or  sometimes  as 
the  termination  -ntss.  In  keiaerlicber 
pjlichte^  in  imperial  fashion,  :is  becomes 
an  emperor  ;  in  ordenlicher pJUihl,  in  an 
orderly  way;  an  armlicher  in  poverty ; 
mit  williger  p.  with  obligingness.  Ich 
lebe  in  grozes  nidcs  /.  I  live  in  a  state  of 
great  hatred.— Zarncke.  Compare, 

With  eyes  s<»e  wept  he  in  mornyng  piiU. 

Hon.  of  RtttaBaj,  996!. 

To  Flight.    See  Pledge. 

Plinth,  r.r.  ttMvBo^^  a  brick  or  tile, 
the  plinth  or  Hat  tilchke  member  on  which 
a  column  rests. 

To  Plod.  The  primitive  sense  of fila/i 
or pioii  is  to  tramp  through  the  wet,  and 
thonce  fig.  to  proceed  painfully  and  labo- 
riously. 

I  :\m  St  Jaqiics'  pilgriin  thither  gone, 
Ambitious  love  hiuE  in  me  so  ofliended 
That  iMreibot^lMf  I  the  oold  groand  upon. 

All  s  Well,  III.  4. 

Coming  to  a  small  brook,  I  perceivetl  a  hand- 
some lass  on  the  other  5ide.  who  according  to  tlie 
custom  of  the  rustick  Irish  iiitkt  il  up  herco.usto 
tlM  waste,  and  so  came /A>^««^  through. — £ng- 
Uah  Rogue  la  Nr 


To  phwdy  to  wnde— Grate.  Gael  plod, 
plokaehf  a  puddle. 

la  a  foul  plodde  in  the  itRiB  tntbtbe  me  hjrm 

slong.— k.  Ci.  536. 

G.  piaddii  n .  p!<rntsckm^  to  ^^Mt?k|  paddle  j 
Da. pladdci y  nure. 
-plora. — l>eplore.  —  Explore.  Lat 

piorOy  to  weep,  uail  ;  dcploro,  to  lament, 
deplore.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine 
a  connection  between  the  sense  of  exfhro, 

to  search  out,  and  that  of  wailing. 

Plot.  A' parallel  form  with  plat.sv^i^- 
nifying  spot,  sj)ot  of  ground,  then  the 
ground  occupied  by  a  structure,  the 
ground-plan.  To  plot  out,  to  plan,  tO  lay 
out  the  ground  for  a  design.  , . 


PLUCK 

And  squaring  it  in  compass  wdl  1 
Tbefe/^MM*  oat  a  tonb  by  OM 

F.Q.frR. 

Hence  figurativdy  jMp/ is  used  for  a  de- 
sign of  future  action,  and  originally  it  was 
as  far  from  implying  blame  as  pla»  is 
now. 

S<)  forth  ."ihc  rose  and  thRWCh  the  purest  sky 
To  Jove's  lugb  palaoesCnnt  cast  to  ascend. 
To  prosecute  her /M'.—F.QL  fll.ii. 

Accident  ha*  apprafHriated  pUm  to  a  de- 
sign of  open  action ;  pui^  to  one  of 

secret  machination. 
Plough.    G.  pjluf^y  PoL  plugy  Boh. 

pluh.  Perhaps  trom  the  plough  having 
been  a  plug  or  pe^,  a  stake  pushed  along 
through  the  ground.  O.  pffock,  a  peg. 
'  The  plough,  a  sort  of  long  wooden  plug 
dragtjed  through  the  soil,  having  an  eficct 
much  like  that  of  a  subsoil  plough.' — 
Olmsted*^  Texas.  Modenese  jMMf,  pieu, 
pioca,  a  plough,  iriay  be  coinparcd  with 
Fr.  pitti,  a  stake. —^Murat.  Diss.  19.  84. 
Dan.  pi6g,piok,  a  peg;  plot',  a  plough. 
Sw.  plif;^^^  ;  /%,  plough. 

•  Plover.  l"r.  di.il. ////tvVr,  as  if  be- 
tokening rain.  LaU  pluvialis^  rainy. 
The  o.  name  is  regitHpfiiforf  the  nin- 
piper. 

To  Pluck.  Du.  plucken^  o.pfiMm, 
N.  plikka,  Dan.  plukke,  Piedm.  pbt€kf, 

Grisons  spluiutt ,  Fr.  /plucher,  to  pick, 
pluck,  ^.itlicr.  The  radical  meaning  of 
tiie  word  is  preserved  in  Rouchi  piuquer^ 
to  pecic,  to  piclcup  crumbs,  Vt.piuquoUr, 
to  pick  nicely — Cot.,  Champ,  piuchotfry 
to  pick  in  eating,  or  with  the  pronuncia- 
tion softened  by  the  insertion  of  a  vowd 
between  /  and  /,  \\.  piliiccare,  pduccare^ 
to  pick  one  by  one,  to  pick  up  clean, 
as  a  chicken  doth  com. — rL  From  this 
sense  of  the  veib  are  focmed  nouns  s^- 
nifying  a  small  portion,  so  much  as  is 
picked  at  once.  Piedm.  plucky  MUan. 
pi  luch  (bruscolo),  a  crumb,  partide.  Ai 
tid  pdn  pluch,  there  is  not  a  morsel. 
PLD.  plikschuUkn^  small  debts;  plik- 
kerUy  small  matters ;  Sw.  phckwis^  by 
little  and  little  ;  piock^  things  of  small 
value ;  Dan.  piuRkeriy  tniinpery.  Du. 
piug^fu,  res  vilis  et  nullius  valoris. —  Bigl. 
It  is  m  this  latter  sense  that  E. pluck  must 
be  under<itood,  when  it  is  applied  to  the 
heart,  liver,  and  lights  of  cattle,  food  of 
little  estimation  consumed  bjr  the  poorer 
classes. 

From  what  has  been  said  under  Pill  it 
will  be  seen  that  there  is  some  difficulty 
in  tracing  our  way  with  certainty  through 
the  variety  of  related  forms  to  the  original 
root.   It  would  seem  however  that  m 
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pick  and  pitch,  or  pluck,  we  have  one  of 
those  cases  where  the  root  appears  under 
a  double  form,  with  an  initial  p  and  pi 
respectively,  as  in  ^ paste  and  S^.piasUy 
E.  pate  and  Q.piattc,  S^p.pd/io  and  Piedm. 
piatia,  pit,  Du.  paveien  and  plaveieUy  to 
pave,  j0«Mirwi  and  pUisUrm^  to  plaster, 
&c. 

Plug.    Sw.  a  peg;  Du./Zatf*,  a 

bung,  a  peg  ;  PLD.  piugge,  a  peg,  a  blunt 
needle ;  plukk^  a  block^  clog,  log,  peg, 
plug,  wadding  of  a  gun.  Gael,  ploc, 
strike  with  a  club,  block,  or  pestle  ;  as  a 
noun,  any  round  mass,  a  cloo, club, bung, 
stopper;  piuc,  beat,  thump,  a  lump, 
bunch,  bung.  Fin.  pulkka,  a  peg,  tap, 
wedge ;  pulkitOy  to  plug,  wedge,  com- 
press ;  Esthon./«A6,  peg,  round  of  a  lad- 
der, bung  of  a  cask.  Russ.  Polk^  Boh. 
piuky  a  troop,  regiment.^ 

Tlie  sense  of  a  projection,  lump,  round 
mass,  is  commonly  expressed  by  a  root 
signifying  strike,  and  the  act  of  stopping 
or  plugging  takes  its  designation  Inmi  the 
bunch  of  materials  with  which  the  wifice 
is  stopped.  Compare  Fr.  boucktr^  to 
stop,  with  E.  bushy  a  tuft  of  fibrous  matter. 
From  the  notion  of  a  bunch  of  something 
thrust  in  to  stop  a  hole,  the  signification 

S asses  on  to  a  peg  or  elongated  body 
riven  in  for  die  same  purpose^ 
Plum,   I.  G.  pflaum,  ON.  plorna,  plum- 
ma,  Du.prutmf  OberD.  prunu^ praunu^ 
hat.  pnmmm. 

2.  Plum,  light,  soft ;  ///V«,  stout,  fat  ; 
to  plim,  to  fill,  to  swell. — Hal.  Fr.  pot<5, 
plump,  or  pluHime,  full-round  ;  potcid, 
plump)  ftin,  fleshy, //anwiiM. — Cot.  Not- 
withstanding the  close  resemblance,  the 
word  is  distinct  from  plump,  being  the 
equivalent  of  o.pflamm  in  pjlaum-federn, 
down,  swelling,  fluffy  feathers.  Bav. 
Pflaum,  down,  loose  foam,  froth.  To  the 
same  root  belong  LslI.  piuma,  w.  piu,piu/, 
fejithers,  down,  and  E.  ftue,  fluff,  light, 
downy  flakes.  From  pltiJT,  a  parallel  form 
with ^uff  to  blow,  Flujfer,  a  uea-shooter} 
piuj^y  spongy,  porous,  soft,  plump. — HaL 
Plumb. — Plummet.  A  ball  of  lead 
suspended  by  a  line  to  show  the  perpen- 
dicular.   Fr.  plomby  Lat.  plumdumy  lead. 

Plumbago.- Plambar.    Lat  plum- 
bum, lead,  plumbarius,  a  worker  in  lead, 
plumbago^  a  vein  of  natural  lead. 

Plume.  Lat  pluma^  a  soft  feather  i 
W.  piuf,  feathers.    See  Plum. 

Plump.  The  radical  image  is  the 
sound  made  by  a  compact  bMly  foiling 
into  the  water,  or  of  a  mass  of  wet  falling 
to  the  ground,  lie  sutit  den  sten  in^t 
water f  plump  J  seg  dat.    He  threw  the  I 


PLUNGE  4<<> 

stone  into  the  water;  it  cried  plump! 
Plumpcn,  to  make  the  noise  represented 
by  plump,  to  fall  with  such  a  noise.  He 
fult  in't  water  dat  Met  fiumptde.  He 
fell  into  the  water  so  that  it  sounded 
plump.  —  Brcm.  VVtb.  Bav.  plump/, 
pimmp^y  noise  made  by  eomethinf  faUmg 
flat  with  a  dull  sound.  Sw.  plumpa  ncd 
i  vandet,  to  plump  or  plunge  into  the 
water ;  plumpa  ned  tit  papper,  to  let  a 
blot  fall  on  paper.  To  tell  one  something 
plump  is  to  blurt  it  out,  to  tell  it  without 
circumlocution,  like  a  mass  of  something 
wet  flung  down  upon  the  gvtwnd,  or  a 
stone  which  sinks  at  once,  without  a 
splash,  into  the  water.  And  as  it  is  only 
a  compact  and  solid  mass  that  makes  a 
noise  of  the  foregoing  description,  the 
term  plump  is  applied  to  a  compact  mass, 
a  cluster ;  a  plump  of  spears,  of  wildfowl, 
of  rogues,  of  gaUants.  It  is  then  used  to 
signify  a  thick  and  massive  make.  0* 
plumps  massive,  lumpish,  rounded.  Em 
diektr  wtd  plumper  ken;  tin  piumpn 
i^csicht,  a  plump  face.  In  a  similar  way, 
from  Dan.  pludse^  Du.  plot  sen,  to  plump 
down,  to  plunge,  are  derived  Dan.  plud- 
set,  swollen,  bloated,  pludsfed,  chubby, 
Pl.D.  pluf^ij^,  pudgy,  chubby.  Pliitzij^e 
flnger,  round  fleshy  tingcrs.  Swiss  blunt- 
scheuy  the  sound  made  by  a  thick  heavy 
body  falling  into  the  water;  blunfxchii^, 
thick  and  plump ;  bluntschi,  a  thickset 
person.  Sw.  dial  flunsa^  to  ftU  into 
water  with  a  plashing  noise  ;  Svf.flunsigy 
plump,  over-corpulent  ;  flunsa,  a  short 
pudgy  girl.  Gael,  plub,  sound  as  of  a 
stone  fdling  into  water,  a  sudden  plunge, 
a  soft  unwieldy  lump,////^^7r//,  jolt-headed, 
chubby-headed.  This  piub  with  inversion 
of  the  /  (as  in  bleb,  compared  with 
bubble)  explains  Cleveland  pnSbU^  plumps 
stout,  fat. 

Plunder.  FID. //«««^,  formerly 
den,  rags,  thence  in  a  depreciatory  man- 
ner, clothes  of  poor  people.  Wedekind 
toch  an  toreten  plunden,  alse  ein  bedeler^ 
Witildnd  put  on  torn  clothes  like  a  beg- 
gar. Mine  beten  piunnen,  my  bits  of 
things.  Du.  piunje,  sailors'  clothes ; 
plunje  kist,  dothes-chest  O.  pbmder, 
things  of  Uttle  iraUue,  lumber,  trumoery ; 
plunder  kammer,  lumber-room.  Hence 
Du.  piondercUy  plunderen^  to  seize  on 
the  goods  of  another  by  force,  to  plunder. 

To  Plunge.  Yx.  plonker,  Y)\x.  plotsen, 
plonssen,  piomen,  to  fail  into  the  water — 
Kil. ;  plotsen^  also  to  fell  suddenly  on 
the  ground.  The  origin,  like  that  of 
plump,  is  a  representation  of  the  noise 
made  by  the  fail    Swiss  bluntschen^  the 
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sound  of  a  thick  heavy  body  falling  into 
the  water.  7>  JsAm^  day '(among  pot - 
t.  rs\  to  mix  up  clay  and  water,  and  Du. 
blanssen  (Biglotton),  to  dabhlej  are  iorms 
of  similar  construction. 

more. 

Ploah.  Fr.  peluchcy  Pjedm.  piucia^ 
phuh ;  Du.  plms^  flock,  flue,  lode,  also 

plush,  a  kind  of  cloth  with  a  flocky  or 
shaggy  pile.  We  have  traced  (under 
Penwig)  the  line  of  derivation  from  the 
root  pluck  to  Sp.  pelncUj  a  lock  or  tuft  of 

hair,  a  handful,  so  much  as  is  taken  at  a 
pluck.  Now  the  final  ck  of  pluck  is  soft- 
ened down  in  Fr.  iplmcker^  pluchoter^  to 
the  sound  of  sh,  corresponding  to  z  in 
Hw. piuiztHf  i'LD.p/uuH,  to  pick,  phick, 
strip,  whence  p/uisy  in  tbe  tenses  above 
mentioned. 

To  Ply.  -ply.  From  Lat.  piicarr,  to 
bend  or  fold,  are  It,  piegarc^  I'rov. 
piegiir,  pleiar^  Fr.  piier^  to  ply,  bend, 
bow  ;  pi<-giifoic',  benders  or  bowing-ply- 
ers.  —  Fl.  The  com}K)unds  applico,  im- 
piicOf  produce  Fr.  app/iquery  to  apply, 
oend,  bow  unto,  and  impliquery  to  infold, 
enwrap,  and  fig.  to  imply  ;  It.  intpiegarey 
to  employ  j  Fr.  iemPioyer.  to  set  him- 
fldf  abont,  to  apply  niimdf  tmto,  to  la 
bour,  be  earnest  iip(in.  Lat.  applicarc  in 
littus,  to  arrive  at  land.  Per  mare  Asiam 
appiicar^y  to  pass  over  to  Asia.  Ad  phi- 
losopbiam,  aa  eloquentiam  se  appiicare. 
From  these  may  be  understood  the  force 
of  E.  piy^  to  give  one's  mind  to,  to  be 
intent  tipon. — B.  '  Her  gentle  wit  she 
plifs  to  teach  him  tnith.'  '  Thither  he 
plies  undaunted'  (Milton),  bends  his 
oomw.  Walach.  mmtf,  to  bend  ;  plccu 
la  /ugOy  I  take  flight ;  piecu  la  drumu,  I 
ply  the  road,  set  out  on  a  journey.  Mid. 
Lat.  piicarc  I'luiiu,  to  give  pledges.  To 
ply  one's  heels,  io  ply  for  mre,  &c. 
Parallel  with  the  foregoing  are  AS.  pitg- 
gan,  G.  PJ^tgeHf  to  attend  to,  to  take  care 
oC  Pliggc  on  his  bocmn,  incumbat  ejus 
llbtfs/— >Lye. 

Keep  hniisr  nnd  //v  Us  bOOk,  WtlcOIBe  his 

friends — Shakfsiii. 

MHG.  arzcnie  pjlegin^  to  cultivate  medi- 
dne ;  slafes  p,  to  sleep ;  avcntiore,  der 
dren  p.  to  seek  adventures,  honour  ;  dcs 
altars  p,  to  ser>'e  the  altar  ;  Pfiege^  what 
a  man  is  occupied  in,  employment  Die 
wtle  er  was  in  dirre  pjltge,  while  hit  was 
in  this  employment. — Zamcke. 

Pneumatic.— Pnaumonia.  Gr.  vyt«, 
to  braathe ;  wrffw,  -r«c>  bRatb.  wind  ; 
wsmfMrorfi^bdoiiging  to  the  wind  or  air ; 


«^M6|tMy,  the  lungs,  whence  pnatmouku 
diteote  of  the  longs. 
To  Boacb.   Fr.  pickery  to  thrast  or 

dig  out  with  the  fingers.  Oeu/pock/yZL 
poached  ofg.  Pocher  U  la^ur  d'aulruiy 
to  poche  into  or  incroach  upon  another 
man's  employment— Cot.  So  t.jbjitiiwiy 
to  intrude  in  search  of  game  OB  ""^hfT 
man's  land. 

The  word  is  merdy  a  dialectic  varia- 
tion oipoktf  to  thrust  with  a  pointed  In- 
strument. 

They  use  to  focht  them  (fish)  with  an  iastni* 
ment  somewhstukeasslmoB^Msr.— CarewiaR. 

For  his  horse,  pocking  one  of  his  legs  into  some 
boUow  erounil,  made  \»ay  fur  ilic  smukiag  water 
ID  braikoat.--Sir  W.  Teoipli^  Md. 

To  poek^  to  posh ;  M  p9ith^  to  poke,  to 

thrust  at,  to  pusl^or  pierce  ;  to  pouch,  to 
polce  or  pusli. — HaL  Swiss  puUchem^ 
hUscMfHy  HIitekm,  to  thrust,  push  with 
the  horns. 

•  When  clay  land  in  wet  weather  is 
said  to  be  poaclud  or  trodden  into  holes 
by  cattle,  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  the 
word  is  the  foregoing  poche  for  poke^  or 
whether  it  ma^  not  correspond  to  the 
patch  or  podgt  m  koUkpotcky  hodgtpotige, 
Banff  patch,  to  trample  into  mud,  to 
work  in  liquid  or  scmi-tluid  substance  in 
a  dirty  way,  to  walk  through  mud  or 
watOV  G.  patschetty  to  dabbk  or  tramp 
in  mire  ;  patsch,  mud,  mire.  7>  potuh 
would  then  be  to  tread  into  mire. 

Pook.  Du.  pockiy  podkU,  pmtktUy  a 
pustule,  a  Inibhle,  as  it  were,  of  morbid 
matter  breakmg  out  of  the  flesh.  Puk- 
Ally peuktly  a  pimple.  Fr.  boucUy  a  bob- 
ble. See  Bucide.  Cotgrave  calls  pustules 
ivatcr-powkes.  In  Da.  koppcr,  small-pox, 
the  consonantal  sounds  ol  the  root  arc 
transposed,  and  here  also  we  are  led  to 
a  similar  origin  in  Fin.  kuppa^  kuppelo, 
kupula^  a  bubble  of  water,  tumour,  pus- 
tule, a  Mmt  and  Fr.  mmpNtit  signify 
both  a  bubble  and  a  blister  or  pattiife> 

Pocket.    See  Poke. 

Pod.  The  analogy  of  cod,  which  sig- 
nifies a  bag,  a  cushion,  as  well  as  the  pod 
or  bag-Iifce  fruit  of  beans  and  peas,  wouki 
lead  us  to  connect  pod  with  Da.  pndfy 
Sw.  puttty  a  pillow  or  cushion.  Tbe  word 
may  indeed  be  a  pandld  form  wtdi  ad^ 
as  K.  poll  with  ON.  kollr^  top^  heed. 

Podgy.    Sec  Pudgy. 

Poem. — Poesy. — Poet.  Gr.  w^^f^•y 
iroitiintf  w<HiiT^{f  from  itmcm,  to  make, 
compote ;  thence  Lat  pomm^pttitu 
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Pungwit.  Lat  ^ngo,  pupugiypunctum^ 
Fr.  poindre,  to  prick  ;  pundum^  Ft. 
poincty  pointy  a  prick,  point 

Point  Device.   See  Device. 

To  Poise.  Fr.  pdser^peser,  to  weigh, 
from  poidsy  Lat  pondus,  weight  Matters 
of  gi^ffti  poisfj  natters  of  wct^ot. 

PoisoiL.  Fr.  poison^  from  Lat.  potioy  a 
drink.  Mid. Lat.  impotionare,  to  poison. 
Diez  points  out  a  similar  euphemism  in 
%^ym»y  Ptg.  ervay  ptopcilr  herb,  then 
pCHSeoous  herb,  poison,  and  in  G.  gift, 
origfaiaUy  a  dose,  what  is  given  at  once, 
then  poison. 

Poke.— Pocket.— Pouch,  on.  poki, 
Du.  pokey  poksacky  Fr.  pochty  Norm. 
pouqu€y  pouclUy  pouguetie,  sack,  wallet, 
pocket ;  that  into  which  anydiing  is 
poked  or  thrust.  —  Richardson.  But  if 
the  word  be  identical  with  E.  Pock,  a 
ptntcdle  (Rovchi  poguesy  poqueUs^  snudl- 
pox),  the  radical  would  seem  to  be  a 
bubble  taken  as  the  type  of  a  hollow 
oaae.  See  Pock.  It  is  possible,  however, 
Chat  the  ultimate  signification  may  be 
simply  protuberance,  from  the  XOOt  fok^ 
in  the  sense  of  strike. 

To  PokA.— *Vokffr.  D}x.pokeny  to  poke ; 
pokey  a  dagger,  on.  piakuy  to  thrust,  to 
pick  i  N.  paakt  Pjaak^  Sw.  pdk,  a  stick. 
Probably  the  change  to  a  broaoer  vowel 
in  pokty  as  compared  with  pick,  repre- 
sents a  thrust  with  a  coarser  instrument. 
A  similar  relation  is  seen  in  stokey  to 
poke  die  flic^  to  thrust  with  a  large  in- 
strument, as  compared  with  sticky  to 
pierce  with  a  pointed  instrument.  Koucbi 
poguty  bkHT  with  a  baO.  Rtuvoir  nme 
bone  pogue,  to  get  a  good  blow. 

A  parallel  form  of  root  is  found  with  a 
final  /  instead  k.  E.  dial,  potey  poity  to 
push  or  kick  ;  fire  poity  a  poker — Craven 
Gl.  ;  w.  p-uiio,  to  poke,  to  thrust  ;  Sw. 
pdta^  to  turn  up  the  ground,  feel  in  one's 
pocket ;  petA,  to  poke  the  fire,  pick  one's 
teeth.  Sc  pani^  to  sirfltt  with  the  foot, 
Indc,  stamp. 

Poto.  Str.  pdhy  a  stake,  pale,  pile  ; 
Lat.  palus,  a  pole 

Pole.— Polar.  Gr.  voXiw,  to  turn  up, 
turn  about  ;  iroXoc,  a  pivot,  hinge,  axis, 
the  axis  of  the  sphere,  the  vault  of  heaven. 
Fin.  palaatt,  pallata,  to  roU,  to  zetum; 
Lap.  PaU,  turn,  occasion. 

*  Mfliaa.  An  axe  with  a  banmier 
at  the  back ;  the  implement  used  by 
butchers  in  felling  an  ox.  Should  pro- 
perly, it  seems,  be  written  poUaxty  an  axe 
for  Imocking  one  on  the  poll  or  head. 
Du.  boUctiy  to  fell,  to  knock  down  with 
an  axe  or  mallet,  from  bol^  the  head. 
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Polecat.  Du.  pool-katy  an  animal  dis- 
tinguished by  its  offensive  smell,  whence 
the  Fr.  name  putoisy  from  Lat.  puterey  to 
stink.  To  stink  like  a  polecat — Ray's 
Proverbs.  Sanscr.  pHtika,  stinking  ;  />«- 
tikdy  a  civet  or  polecat.  The  origin  of 
the  B.  name  is  OFir.  pmUiU^  pulUnt, 
stinking. 

Polemic.    Gr.  w^Xi/ioc,  war. 

Police. — Policy —  Politics.  From 
Gr.  vAic,  a  city,  we  have  mXirqc,  a  citi- 
zen ;  iroXinr(5c,  belonging  to  a  citizen  ; 
woKiTiia  (whence  It  polisia^  Fr.  poUci)^ 
dtixenship,  administration,  government 

Policy.  A  policy  of  assurance  is  a 
wTitten  engagement  to  make  good  a  cer- 
tain sum  on  the  occurrence  of  a  specified 
contingency.  It  pdlizzOy  a  bill  or  sdie- 
dule  ;  polizza  di  carico,  a  bill  of  lading,  a 
document  which  it  was  necessary  to  pro< 
duce  on  applying  i<a  the  money  assured 
on  goods  lost  at  sea. 

The  word  is  a  violent  corruption  of 
Lat.  polyptychay  -nm,  A  pair  oi  taUete 
folding  on  each  other  used  as  a  memo- 
randum-book was  called  diptychn,  from 
iixTvxkt  two-fold.  The  term  was  then 
applied  in  ecclesiastical  lan^Mi.tge  to  the 
catalogues  of  the  bishops  and  other  nota- 
bles of  a  church,  whose  names  were 
read  at  a  certain  period  of  the  service. 
When  the  list  was  too  long  to  be  con- 
tained in  a  pair  of  tablets  the  additional 
tablets  gave  the  memoranda  the  name  of 
polyptychay  a  term  qwdally  applied  to 
the  registers  of  taxes.  PolypticoSy  i.  e. 
breves  tributi  et  actionis.— Glossse  ad 
Cbd.  Theod.  Ut  UU  coloni  tam  fiscales 
quam  et  ecclesiastici,  c^ui  sicut  et  in  po- 
lypticis  continentur,  et  ipsi  non  denegent 
carropera  et  manopera.— Edict  Car.  Odv. 
in  Due.  Reditus  villarum  nostrarum  de- 
scribere  jussit,  quod  polyptychum  vocant. 
The  term  then  appears  in  the  corrupted 
forms  oipuleticum^  poiiUeumy  polegtuHU 
Episcopus  divino  consilio  wsw?,. poh'ticum 
quod  adhuc  in  eadem  ecclesta  rcscrvatur 
scripsit^DQC.  A  similar  corruptioii 
converted  diptychts  into  dipk^gut^  i^H^ 
tius. 

Poa— Pollard.  FID. poll,  head.head 
of  a  tree  or  plant,  toj^  tuft ;  ODvupaUf, 

polleken,  vertex  capitis,  rapitellum,  cacu- 
men,  fastigium  ;  boly  boiUy  globus,  spa^ra, 
caput ;  bolUkeHy  capituluxn,  capitellum.r— 
Kil.  Sw.  dial.  /////,  top,  crown  of  hat. 
To  poll,  to  cut  off  the  poll  or  top,  or 
sometimes  to  reduce  to  a  poll  or  reunded 
summit  (as  Sw.  sivmpoy  to  cut  short,  from 
stumPy  or  ON.  bofa,  to  cut  off,  from  bolfy 
trunk),  to  clip  the  hair ;  a  polled  sheep 
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or  cow,  one  without  horns ;  poUard^  a  tree 
whose  top  has  been  cot  off,  a  deer  that 

has  lost  Its  horns. 

Parallel  with  the  forcpfoinj^  are  a  scries 
of  forms  in  which  the  initial  p  is  replaced 
1^  k,  ON.  kollr^  top,  stump,  skull ;  kol- 
iSttr.  polled,  hornless,  bald  ;  N,  kolluty 
hornless,  bald,  without  point,  stumpv ; 
PLD.  kSlP,  top  of  tree ;  l^lPn  (Daniieil)» 
to  cut  off  ihc  head,  to  poll.  Sc.  coll,  C(nv^ 
to  poll  the  head,  to  cut,  clip,  lop  ;  collie, 
a  shepherd's  dog,  which  has  commonly 
Uie  tail  cut  short  The  radical  notion 
seems  to  be  a  round  knob.  Uesse  ImlUy 
a  bowL 

Pollvte.  \AX,pottw^p0Uuhm. 

Polt.  A  thump  or  blow. — Hal.  Hence 
polt-/ooty  a  club-foot,  the  notion  of  a  blow 
and  of  massivencss  being  frequently  con- 
nected. Fr.  poulst')\  to  push,  thrust, 
justle,  joult.  Lat.  piilsare,  pit  I  tare,  Sw. 
bulta^  to  knock  or  beat.  Manx  polt^  a 
blow,  stroke,  thomp^  or  the  noise  which 
it  makes. 

Poltroon.  Fr.  pottron,  a  scoundrel, 
also  a  dastard,  coward,  sluggard,  base, 
idle  fellow, —  Cot  It  poltrone,  an  idle 
fellow,  a  base  coward,  base  rascal,  knave. 
From  poltrare,  polh  iic,  to  loll  and  wal- 
low in  sloth  and  lithemess,  to  lie  lazy  in 
bed  ;  poltra,  a  bed  to  lie  on  a-daySk~Fl. 
C.  Polster^  a  mattress,  cushion. 

In  latter  times  the  ngnificadon  has 
been  so  much  confined  to  the  idea  of 
cowardice  that  the  derivation  has  been 
obscured.  1-  r.  paillard  is  an  analogous 
form,  signifying  in  the  first  place  a  lie-a- 
bed, from  pnillr,  straw,  then  a  lascal, 
scoundrel,  tilthy  fellow. — Cot. 

Polgr-.  Gr.  iroXiv,  many ;  as  in  Poly- 
gamy (y^jMC*  marriage),  Polyglot  (yXuaaa 
or  yXwrraj  die  tongue},  Polypus  (irovc,  a 
foot),  &c. 

Pomander.   A  musk-ball,  little  round 

ball  made  of  several  perfumes.  Fr. 
pomine  d'ambre,  an  apple  of  amber. — B. 
Sp.  pomoj  a  perfume-box,  round  vessd 
pierced  with  noles  for  containing  per- 
fumes. 

Pomatom.  Originally  made  with 
apples,  as  appears  from  the  receipt  in 
Pharmacop.  Lond.,  1682.  Axungia*  por- 
cina;  recentis  lib.  ii.  &c. ;  pomorum  (vulgo 
pomewaters)  excorticatorum  et  condso- 
nim  hb.  i.  &c.-  X.  and  Q. 

Pommel.  Fr.  pommeau^  pomelle,  as 
It  pomeio  (dim.  of  Pom^y  an  apple,  by 
met  any  round  head,  knob,  or  pommel, 
as  of  a  sword  or  saddle,  a  pin's  head,  head 
of  a  nail. — FL 

To  Pommel.  Plansibly  derived  from 


PONTIFF 

the  notion  of  striking  with  a  imobbed 

glement,  like  the  pommd  of  a  8wl-_ 
>ut  the  root  pum  is  used  to  signify  strik- 
ing, from  direct  imitation  of  the  sound  of 
a  blow,  which  is  represented  in  PLD.  by 
the  syllable  Brent  WtK  Bar. 

Pumsen,  to  sound  hollow,  to  beat,  strike 
ai^unst  so  as  to  resound.  Lang,  poumpi^ 
to  beat,  to  knock.  Graven  pumu,  to 
thump,  whence  pummer,poomrr,  a  thuni{>- 
er,  anything  very  large  of  its  kind,  ex- 
plaining boomer,  the  name  given  in  Au- 
stralia to  the  latest  kind  of  kangaroo. 

The  two  derivations  would  be  made  to 
agree  if  Lat  pomum  itself  were  one  of 
the  numerous  cases  in  wfaidi  the  idea  of 
roundness  or  prelecting  form  is  expressed 
by  the  figure  of  striking,  w.  pwtnp,  a 
blow,  a  round  mass  ;  pwmp  o  ddyn^  a 
lusty  fellow. 

Pomp.  Lat  poM^Of  a  sdemn 
sion. 


Lat/^It; 

Pepoiu^Popone,  Lang,  poupoun^  Wt^pHtm 
potty  melon,  ^ourd,  pumpkin. 

E.  pumpktm  seems  to  be  a  oorruptioa 
of  pompwn,  as  tompkim  or  tawtkm^  the 
rammer  of  a  gun,  ot  Fr.  t^mpim. 
Pond.   See  Pen. 

Ponder.   Lat  pomdiu,  -trir,  weight ; 

pondcrare,  to  weigh. 

-ponent  -pound.  Lat  ponOyPositum^ 
to  put,  set,  lay.  Hence  eompono,  to  put 
together,  in  OE.  to  compone,  or  compoune, 
and  thence  by  corruption  to  compound,  as 
to  pound  from  the  older  poune  or  pun,  or 
as  sound  from  Fr.  son.  in  the  same  way 
Expound,  Propound. 

Poniard.  Fr.  poignard.  It.  pugHole^ 
Ptg.  punkdl,  a  dagger,  probably,  as  Gr. 
«yX"P''""'  (^rom  x»'P»  hand\  a  hand-knife, 
from  LaX.  pui^nus,  Vr.poiMg,tht  fist 


em- 


Poigiury  Vig.punhar,  apwthaTy  to  grasp. 
Pontaft   Lat  pontifix^  the  name  given 

to  those  appointed  to  preside  over  reli- 
gious rites.  In  the  opinion  of  \'arro,  from 
their  having  occasion  to  make  and  repair 
the  bridge  over  the  Tiber  for  the  perform- 
ance of  sacred  rites  on  the  other  side. 
*PofUipces,  ut  Q.  Scsevola  Pomifex  Maxi- 
mus  dicebat  k  posse  et  ftuere :  ego  k 
ponte  arbitror,  nam  ab  iis  sublicius  est 
factus  primum  ct  rcstitutus  saipc,  quod  eo 
sacra  et  uls  et  cis  Tiberim  non  mediocvi 
ritu  fiant.'  It  is  obvious  that  this  ex- 
planation is  a  mere  guess,  and  it  has 
always  been  fdt  as  a  strange  origin  of  the 
(lesij; nation.  A  highly  plausible  explana- 
tion is  suggested  by  F.  W.  Newman,  who 
supposes  that  ponUffX  is  for  pcm^/ex, 
the  conductor  of  the  /mq^  or 
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)ns,  analoj^ous  to  Gr.  myrt  iron 
wifiwt.  The  Samnite  Pontius  is  the  Sa- 
bine Pompeius.  And  pontes  occurs  in 
the  Iguvine  tables  with  the  appeuance  of 
sonifying  pompa^  processions. 

Pontoon.  Fr.  ponton^  Lat  pims^  pon- 
th,  ft  bridge. 

*  Pony.  In  Beyer's  Diet.,  1727,  it  is 
marked  as  a  mean  or  vulgar  term,  and  is 
explained  as  '  a  little  Scotch  horse.'  The 
aftflM  may  then  be  from  Gael,  ponaidhy  a 
pony,  a  docked  horse  (Macalpinc),  and 
not  vice  vers4.  The  derivation  from 
/«ffy,  insignificant,  appears  highly  im< 
probable. 

Poodle.  Du.  pO€tUUf  to  paddle  in  the 
water,  whence  fotdd^hMd^  a  poodle  or 

rough  water-dog. — Overyssel  Alnumach. 

G.  pudel-nasSy  thoroughly  wet. 

Pooh  I  An  interjection  expressive  of 
contempt,  originally  representing  the 
sound  of  spitting,  from  the  figure  of  ^it- 
ling  out  an  ill-tasting  morsel 

To-o-hl  Tuhl  exclaims  the  Muiaii|ga,i|iitting 
with  dbcntt  upon  the  giuimd.  Ihirton«  LaIcc 

Regions  of  Africa.  2.  246.  There's  Mackinnons 
live  there.  But  they  are  interlopers,  they  arc 
worthlf^s  tr.ish.  /Xrid  he  spit  in  disgust. — Cieof- 
fry  Hamlyn,  1869.  Would  to  God  therefore  that 
we  were  come  to  such  e  detestation  and  loathing 
of  lying,  that  tee  rcoiihi  nrn  <ip,itth  at  it,  and  cry 
fy  ufKjn  it,  and  all  that  use  it. — Dent's  F^Kthway. 

Sw.  spotty  spittle,  also  derision,  raillery, 
contempt,  insult  Galla  twu  /  interj.  re- 
presenting sound  of  spitting ;  tu/a,  tufada^ 
to  spit,  to  slight,  to  scorn.  Maori ptiivha, 
Gr.  irrvw,  Lat.  spuere^  to  spit ;  respuere^ 
to  spit  oot,  to  dis^st  or  dislike,  to  reject, 
refuse.  As  sneezing  is  a  convulsive  act 
of  spitting,  it  is  taken  as  expressive  of  re- 
jectMm,  and  we  speak  of  a  tning  not  to  be 
sneend  at  Bav.  pfuchixen^  ^gexen^  to 
puff  as  a  short-winded  persion,  spit  as  a 
cat,  sneeze. 

Pool.  w.  pwU,  a  pool,  pit,  ditch  ;  Du. 
Poel^  puddle,  slough,  plash,  pool,  fen  ;  ON. 
poUr,  a  standing  water,  water-hole.  Fin. 
pttlrt^  an  opening  in  die  ice.  The  origin 
is  preserved  in  Fin.  pulata^  to  splash, 
dabble,  duck,  in  atjua  moveor  cum  sonitu, 
aquam  aeito.  E.  dial,  pooler^  the  imple- 
ment with  which  tanners  stir  up  the  ooie 
of  bark  and  water  in  the  pits. 

Poop.    Lat.  puppis,  Fr.  poupt^  the 
hinder  part  of  a  ship- 
Poor.     Lat.  pauper^  Fr.  pauvre^  pro- 
vincially  pourej  p<mr4  homtne  /— Vocab* 
de  Berri. 

Pop.  Imitative  of  the  aoand  made  by 
a  small  explosion  of  air  ;  a  pop-gun,  a 
tube  contrived  to  drive  out  a  pellet  with 
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A  pop.    Hence  to popy  to  move  suddenly. 

jPope.  The  name  of  papa^  father,  was 
fonnerly  the  peculiar  .address  of  a  bishop, 
and  sometimes  was  used  for  the  episcopal 
title  ;  Papa  urbis  Turonicce.—  Grcg.  Tur. 
By  a  decree  of  Gr^.  VII.  the  tide  was 
confined  to  die  Roman  Pontiff. — Due. 
In  the  Creek  Qiurch  the  name  is  still 
given  to  a  priest.  Gr.  vanSc,  Walach. 
Popi,  Magy.  pap.  O.p/aff  'x's,  a  corruption 
of  the  same  word. 

Popinjay.  \\.  papagalloy  OYr.  pape- 
gauy  pap€ga/t  Sj).  papagayOf  parrot,  ety- 
mologicafly  talking  cock.  D  evon  vop^ 
ping,  chattering,  tattling  ;  Vi'w.  Piippiln^ 
to  chatter,  tattle,  talk;  der  papple,  the 
talker,  a  parrot.  So  Sanscr.  vach^  to 
speak  ;  vacha^  a  parrot  The  change  in 
the  last  element  from  It.  gnllo,  Fr.  gau, 
geau^  a  cock,  iogay,  geai.  a  jay,  probably 
arose  from  the  fact  that  the  jav,  being  re> 
markablc  both  for  its  bright-coloured 
plumage  and  chattering  voice,  seemed  to 
come  nearer  than  the  cock  to  the  nature 
of  the  parrot. 

Poplar.  Lat.  ftopuluSy  G.  Pappel^  a 
tree  distinguished  by  the  tremulous  move- 
ment of  its  leaves.  Bav.  poppeln^  to  move 
about  like  water  in  boiling  ;  poppeni,  to 
move  to  and  fro,  to  tremble  with  anger ; 
Pfopfcm,  to  beat  as  the  heart,  to  palpi^ 
late. 

Poppy.    Fr.  pavotf  pabtau^  papou.-^ 

Jaubert.    Lat.  papaver. 
Populace.  —  Popular.  —  Popnlona. 

Lat.  pppulus,  Vf.pobl,  people. 

Porcellane.  China  ware  seems  to 
have  been  first  made  known  in  Europe  to 
the  Italians  through  the  Arabi.in<;,  who 
called  it,  as  we  now  do,  China.  The 
name  of  porcellane,  It.  porcelloHOy  was  in 
all  probability  given  to  it  from  the  re- 
semblance of  the  surface  to  that  of  various 
sea- shells,  as  the  Venus'  shell  or  tiger- 
shell,  in  It.  called  porceilana,  a  name 
which  Rob.  Estienne  also  gives  to  the 
buccinum  or  conch-shelL  *  Ung  grand 
08  de  poisson  de  mer  fiuct  conune  ung 
cor,  et  duqucl  Ton  peut  corner,  et  cn  font 
Ics  graveurs  des  images,  communcment 
diet  Porcelainty  buccinum.'  Parcelle,  the 
fine  scallop  or  cockleshells  that  painters 
use  to  put  their  colours  in. — Fl.  Porcel- 
lane is  mentioned  by  Marco  Polo  in  the 
13th  century,  long  before  the  intercourse 
of  the  Portuguese  witli  the  East.  He  -\lso 
gives  the  same  name  to  the  cowries 
which  were  used  as  faioney  in  India.— 
Mahn.  Etym.  Unt.  1 1.  The  designation 
of  porcellane  by  the  name  of  the  shell 
early  led  to  the  supposition  that  the 
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China  ware  wai  made  of  powdered  shells. 

Porch.  Fr.  ponfut  portiau^  as 
perche  from  pertica, 

Boreupine.    It.  porco  spinoio^  Ptg. 

porco  e<:phihfl,  X'enct.  porco-spin,  a  spiny 
pig,  Dorcupine,  hedgehog.  From  these 
was  rorniea  l..porpin^  a  hedgehog  (Hal.), 

and  thence  CA)\  r\\\n\y porpentinf,  the  word 
used  by  Shakespeare  where  we  now  read, 

Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine. 

Pore.  Yt.pore^  Lat.  porus^  the  minute 
lidcs  in  the  lUn  through  which  the  per- 
spiration  oOKt  oat^  mm  Gr.  Wp*^  a 
passage. 

To  Pore.  To  look  close  and  long. 
The  Sw.  uses  pMa  in  a  similar  way  ; 
pala  held  dijj^rpt  t  tn  hok,  to  pore  all  day 
over  a  ix>ok.  I'ala  tned  skrij'wivtde,  to 
be  dnidgutg  is  writing. 

Poip—iL  It  peu$  pmre9^  the  hog- 
fish. 

Stinking  scales  and  porcpisces. — Spenser. 

It  is  remarkable  that  while  in  England 
the  native  mtruwim.  ON.  Marsvln^  sea- 
swine,  has  been  supplanted  by  the  Latin 
j^orptsstf  the  same  change  has  taken  place 
m  France  in  tlie  opposite  dircctifliif  and 
the  porpesse  is  there  Imown  hythe  name 
of  marsoiiin. 

Porphyry.  Gr.  iropfvpa,  purple,  trop^v- 
piri7c,  red  marble. 

Porridge.-  Porring^.  Not  the  equi- 
valent of  it.  porrata^  leek-potta^e — Fl., 
from  Lat  porrum^  a  leek,  but  simply  a 
corruption  of  pottage^  what  is  boiled  in 
the  pot  Yx.poiag€^  pottage,  porridge.— 
Cot  From  parriage  is  formeo  porrtnger 
(as  messenger  from  message\  a  vessel  for 
holding  porridge  ;  more  correctly  called 
Pottenger  in  Devonshire. 

A  f0Ulimr^  or  a  UtUe  duih  with  cares. — Baret. 
tstoin  HaL 

Pottanger,  escuelle. — Palsgr. 

Port.  Wine  of  Porto^  or  Oporto^  in 
PortugaL  t 

l^X.porto,  -as,  Fr.por/c'r,  to  carry.  Hence 
to  import^  export,  to  carry  in,  out  of  a 
country  ;  portfolio^  an  implement  for 
holding  papers  ;  portmanteau^  &c. 

Portcullis.  Yt.porte-coulisse,  a  slid- 
ing-gate  ;  coulisse^  anything  that  slides 
or  slips  or  is  let  down,  from  €»ut*r,  to 
slide,  slip,  flow  gentlv,  trickle. 

The  Porte.  Tlu  Porte  or  Sublime 
P&r^,  the  name  fMrmerly  given  to  the 
Ottoman  Court,  is  a  perverted  Fr.  trans- 
lation of  Baifi  All,  literally  the  High 
Gate,  the  chief  office  of  the  Ottoman 


POSE 

government.  Bab,  a  gate,  a  house  of 
gov  ernment,  official  residence,  or  place  of 
business. — Redhouse.  The  term  is  never 
applied  by  the  Turks  to  the  Saltan  or  his 
court,  but  simply  to  the  premises  where 
the  general  business  of  the  government  is 
earned  on. 

PoHend.  —  Portentous,  Lat.  par- 
tendo  (from  porro^  onward,  in  front,  and 
tendo^  to  stretch),  to  f<neshow ; porttiUum^ 
a  sign  of  sood  or  ill  luck,  theace  some- 
thing wonoerfiil,  a  prodigy. 

Porter.  A  dark  kind  of  beer,  origin- 
ally called  porter's  bar^  impiying  great 
strength  and  substance. 

Porthole,  v,.  stiick-p/orten,  geschiUz- 
P/orten,  or  pfort-gatert,  the  openings  for 
the  artillery  in  a  ship  side  ;  p/orte^  a  door. 

Portly.  Stately  ;  Fr.  u  p^nrUtt  10 
carry  oneself,  to  behave. 

To  Portray.  —  Portrait  Fr.  pour- 
tratre,  to  draw,  delineate  ;  pourirait,  de- 
lineation ;  traire,  Lat  traJurCf  to  draw. 

Pose.  *pooo.— JPoaittoa.  — >  Vosttivsi 
Posture.  Lat.  pono,  positum,  to  put,  set 
down,  place,  gives  positio,  a  settinjj, 
placing,  or  situation,  positura,  position, 
posture,  and  a  very  numerous  set  of  com- 
pounds, as  Deposit,  Composite,  Imposition^ 
Proposition^  &c  In  the  verbs  however 
which  correspond  to  these  substantival 
forms,  Fr.  lu'poscr,  cofnpost-r,  imposer^ 
&c,  the  place  of  p>ono  has  been  surrepti- 
tiously occupied  by  derivatives  firom  Lat. 
pausdy  a  cessation  or  rest  Hence  Prov. 
pausiT,  rest,  repose,  peace.  It.  ftosare,  to 
pause,  abide,  repose,  Ptg.  pausar,  to  stay 
in  the  house  of  some  one,  to  rest,  to  sit 
down.  Then  in  an  active  sense,  Prov. 
pausar.  It  posare,  Yx.  poser^  l^x^^pmuar^ 
to  Mrt  oown,  to  place,  put,  set»  Dm  quotes 
from  the  Alamanic  laws,  ^fXpoMsmmt arroa 
sua  josum.'  '  Elhslo  van/>/7//j-/7ren  .i.  bel 
lieyt :'  they  by  him  in  a  dne  bed.  'Ar 
o  pauzem  aissi  : '  now  let  lis  supjiose  it 
so. — Rayn.  From  this  source  came,  in- 
dependent of  any  Latin  original,  Prov. 
ripausar^  It.  riposarcj  Fr.  reposer^  to  rest, 
repose,  while  the  compounds  expausary 
depausnr,  empausnr,  &c.,  Fr.  expuser,  dt- 
Poser,  &c,,  took  the  place  of  Lat.  expono, 
depono,  impono,  &c. 

To  Pose.  —  Appose.  Fr.  appOMr^  to 
lay,  or  set,  on,  or  near  to. —  Cot. 

Tbeo  he  apposed  to  Ihena  hisjast^eft  rcato.^^ 

To  post  or  appose  were  tfien  used  in  die 

sense  of  putting  to  a  person  vpcalhc 

points  on  which  an  answer  was  expected, 
of  subjecting  to  examination,  and  an  ap- 
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^OBiig  mamts  is  an  answer  on  the  points 
put  to  one. 

And  often  comin.!»from  school,  when  I  met  her, 
sHe  would  appose  nie  touching  my  learning  and 
lesson. — Stow  in  R.  She  pretended  at  the  first 
to  foM  him  and  sirt  him.  thereby  to  try  whether 
He  were  Indeed  the  very  Duke  or  Yofk  er  no. — 
Bacon.  H.  VII.  inR. 

The  exercises  of  the  students  written 
for  examinations  at  St  Paul  s  school  are 
still  caJQed  appositions.  The  term  is  then 
specially  applied  to  the  case  in  which  the 
person  examined  is  unable  to  answer, 
"when  9r  appose  takes  the  meaning  of 
puttii^  to  a  nonpltis. 

And  canst  thou  be  other  th.in  apposed  with  the 
question  of  that  Jew  who  asked  whether  it  were 
more  possible  to  make  a  man's  body  of  water  or 
of  earth?  All  things  are  aUkeaaaie  to  «a  infinite 
power. — Bp  Hall  in  R. 

Stomoft.  A  pipkin.  Probably  a  dim. 
of  Pef.   Posrnt^  a  lytell  potte.^FilBgr. 

Olle  in  Necham  is  glossea  P02;  urceoli, 
poceneL  Urccos,  in  John  de  Garlandi^, 
in  one  MS.  pos^  in  another  pouneg. — 

Schclcr. 

Possess.  Lat.  possideo^  possessuni, 
iiuin  potis  sedeo^  I  sit  as  master  or  wield- 
er ;  as  possum  ftom  poHs  tum^  I  am 
master,  I  have  in  my  power.  Sanscr. 
a  master,  owner,  lord.  IjaX.  potior^  -itus,  to 
have  hi  possession,  to  get  tne  upper  hand. 

IPoasiole.  —  Potent,  -potent.  Lat. 
fo^mm,  I  am  aU^  pcjd.  poteMS^  -etUis, 
bee  Possess. 

Post.  I.  Lat.  post  is y  a  doorpost,  the 
fixed  upric;ht  on  which  the  door  is  hung. 
Perhaps  from  positus^  set,  laid ;  posiius, 
-As^  the  site  of  a  thing. 

2.  \t.posta,  from  posiiuSj  a  set  place  or 
station,  the  post  or  appointed  place  where 
a  sentinel  must  stand ;  the  posture  or 
standm;  of  a  man,  the  stake  set  on  a 
pame ;  also  a  station  or  place  where  re- 
lays of  horses  are  kept  for  the  public  ser- 
vice. Posta  seems  also  to  have  been 
used  for  an  entry  in  a  book  of  accoont, 
whence  our  expression  to  post  up  an  ac- 
tount.  *  Ubi  vero  per  postas  hbh  usu* 
rarii  non  appsrocnt  per  petentem  sihi 
usurasrestitui.'— CoadL  Ravennense,AJX 
1317,  in  Due. 

Post-.  Posterity.  Lat.  post^  after, 
afterward ;  p9stifiy  those  diat  come  after, 
descendants,  posterity. 

Postem.  Posterne^  yate,  posticum, 
posterala.— 'Pr.  Pm.  Fr.  posteme^  po- 
imUf  It  potUrla^  explained  by  Muratori 
as  a  corruption  of  post^rula  for  porterula, 
a  little  gate.  But posttrula  is  also  used 
in  the  sense  of  a  bra  way.  *Vutorqui- 
dsm  ad  ctterkua  feitfaMins  cum  bivium 


armato  milite  vidisset  opplctum,  per  pos- 
terulam  tramitem  medium  squalentem 
fructctis  ct  scntihiis  vitaljundus  cxcedcns, 
in  Armenios  incidit  fessos.' — Ammianus 
in  Doe.  In  genend,  however,  it  is  used 
for  beuk  door^  and  like  posticium^  which 
was  used  in  the  same  sens^  is  a  deriva- 
tion from  post^  behind. 
FMtalato.  Lat  poUulo^  to  demand, 

from  posco,  poscitum  {^o/inwiif  tO  adc 
fon  require,  demand. 

*  Poajr.  A  motto  or  device,  an  in- 
scriptkm  on  a  ring  or  the  like.  From 
poesy. 

A  paltiy  ring  wfaoee>«|f  was 

For  an  the  worid  Vm  estfers'  poetry 

Uponaknife;  Lows sm sad  leave  me  not. 

Shakesp. 

Udal  writes  it  poisee — *  There  was  also  a 
superscription  or  poisei  written  on  the 
toppe  of  the  crosse— This  Is  the  King  of 

the  Jews.' — Luke  c.  23. 

A  nosegay  was  probably  called  by  this 
name  fitmi  flowers  bdng  used  emblema* 
tically,  as  is  still  common  in  the  East. 
Among  the  tracts  mentioned  in  CataL 
Mebcr's  MSS.  No.  1442,  is  *  Anew  yeares 
guifte,  or  a  posie  made  upon  cetten flowers 
presented  to  the  Countess  of  Pembroke. 
By  the  Author  of  Chloris,  &c— N.  and 
Q.,  Dec.  19,  1M8. 

Then  took  he  up  his  garland  and  did  shew 

What  every  flower,  as  country  people  boklt 
IXd  Hgnify,  and  how,  ordered  thus 
Eipmnd  Ui  griet— B.  &  P..  Philaster  1. 1. 
There's  iOMniar>%  that's  for  remembrance; 

pray,  love,  lemsmber  ;  and  there  s  pansies,  that's 

for  thoughu.— Hsmlst 

Pot.  OM.>MI!r,Ltlb./auev,Fin.>i«f^ 

Fr.  pot. 

The  expression  to  go  to  pot  is  probably 
to  be  ex^ned  from  Sw.  dial,  putty  pit, 
hell.  Far  te  putten  !  go  to  hell.  Hd 
gikk  d  pytttSt  it  went  to  pot,  turned  out 
fruitless. 

Potable.  Gr.  irlvw,  irlimNca,  from  a 
root  iro-,  to  drink ;  Trorar,  Lat  ^HOf 
drink ;  potare^o  drink. 

Potash.  The  salt  obtained  from  boil- 
ing wood  ashes  in  a  jK)t  or  kettle. 

Potatoe.  From  the  name  by  which 
the  root  was  known  in  HaitL  Peter 
Martyr,  speaking  of  Haiti,  says  ^n  De- 
cad.  2,  c.  9),  'Eflrodiunt  etiam  e  tellure 
suapte  naturd  nascentes  radices,  indigenae 
Batatas  appellant,  quas  nt  vMi  insubres 
naposexistimavi,  aut  magna  terra  tubera* 
From  this  last  expression  sprang  It.  tar- 
tufalo  and  G.  kartoffel.  Navageno,  who 
was  in  ti^  Indies  at  the  same  time,  writes 
i  in  1536^  *Io  ho  vedttte  mobc  cose  deli' 
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Indie  ed  ho  avuto  di  quelle  radice  che 
chiamano  kUatatt  e  le  ho  mangiate :  sono 

(li  sapor  di  castagno.'  Dnr.btless  these 
were  sweet  potatoes  or  yams,  which  arc 
still  known  by  this  name  in  Spanish. 

Potent.    Sec  I'ossible. 

Pother.    Sec  Pudder. 

To  Potter.  To  stir  or  disorder  any- 
thing—B.  ;  to  poke,  push,  as  with  the  end 
of  a  stick,  to  do  thin;,";  incfTectually. — 
Craven  Gl.  Du.  poteixn^  peuUren^o 
pick  one's  nose  or  teeth,  to  finger.  The 
notion  of  trifling  or  ineficctual  action  is 
often  expressed  by  the  figure  of  picking, 
or  stirring  with  a  pointed  implement.  So 
Nomi.  (iii^nit'r,  to  prick, ///t.'^fv/z/tv,  to  work 
slowly. —  Uecordc.  To  piJdlc,  or  work  in 
a  trifling  manner,  is  properly  to  pick  with 
the  fingers.  The  simple  form  ot  the  verb 
of  which  pottt'r  is  a  frequentative  is  seen 
in  E.  dial,  poit  or  pote^  to  poke,  'S^.pdta^ 
peta^  to  poke  or  pick.  PLD.  pSStem^  to 
stir  (henimwhulen)  with  an  instrument  in 
something'.  If  the  instrument  is  pointed 
the  word  is paokftn  —  Danncil. 

Pottle.  A  measure  oC  two  quarts. 
Fr  potdy  little  pot  ;  measure  of  a  demi- 
setier  or  other  small  measure. — Koquef. 

Vtindi.   See  Pocket. 

Poultice.  Lat,  puis,  pultis,  puJticiihi, 
It.  polta^  polii/^lid,  pottage,  gruel,  pap. 
(jr.  jr(>Aroc,  iroX^of,  porridge.  The  form 
poultice,  poultis,  conesptmds  to  a  Lat. 
pulticius.    See  Putty. 

Poultry. — Pullet.  Fr.  pouU^  a  hen ; 
pouUt^  a  chicken,  from  Lat  ^Ibu^  the 
young  of  an  antma],  as  a  ducken  or  a 
foaL 

Pounoo.  I.  Powder  for  smootfiing 
pardunent  for  writing  on,  for  which  pur- 
pose pumice  was  formerly  used.  Fr. 
fUrr$ ponce t  from  It.  pdinice.  a  pumice- 
ttone;  poiwer^  to  smooth,  rub  over  with 
a  pumice-stone. 

2.  The  talon  of  a  bird  of  prey.  Sp. 
puncha,  thorn,  prick  5  punchar,  punsar, 
to  prick,  sting.  To  poume  upon  an  ob- 
ject is  to  dash  down  upon  it  like  a  bird 
of  prey,  to  seize  it  with  his  pounces. 

Pound.  I.  Dw.  pondy  G.pfund;  Lat 
p&ndOf  in  weight,  in  pounds  as  the  unit  of 
weight  • 

Pound.  3. — To  Pound.    Pounds  the 

inclosure  for  straying  cattle.    Sec  Pen. 

To  Pound.  AS.  puHiaHf  OE.  to  pun. 
To  stamp  or  punne  in  a  morter. — FL 

To  Poor.  An  initial  ^  in  an  English 
word  occasionally  corresponds  to  ch  in 
Sp.,  as  in  E.  poll  and  Sp.  cholla^  the  top 
of  Uie  head.  To  pourtoxf  thus  be  the 
equivalent  of  Spk  chfirrear^  to  gush,  to 


pour  ;  clwrroy  a  strong  and  coarse  sound 
emitted  by  the  moom,  a  gush  of  water. 
The  word  is  however  by  some  ident  .fied 
with  w.  Irwfw^  to  cast  or  throws  twrw 
gwlaw,  to  rain ;  taw  dagraUf  to  died 
tears. 

To  Pout.  \jAw<g.  pout,  pot,  Lim.  poto, 
a  lip  ;  fa  las  potas,  Gcnevese  /aire  U 
PotU,  to  stick  out  the  lips  in  ill  humour, 
to  pout.  Serv'.  putyenic,  tlmisting  out  the 
lip  in  discontent ;  put^itise^  to  pout 

The  origin  is  the  mterjection  of  con> 
tempt  and  6\sp\c2iswc,p/ rot/  prut/  tntt! 
tut/ Q^.  putt/  Yx.Y\2lV\A.  put /  puttf  / 
representmg  a  blurt  of  the  mouth  with 
the  protruded  lips.  Magy.  pittym^  P'^ty- 
f i:;t'tm\ pittycntni,  io  blurt  with  the  lips; 
pittyassy  one  who  has  pronunent  lips; 
pittyessfniy  to  hang  the  lips^  to  pout; 
pittyt  dni  {of  the  Iips\  to  project. 

In  like  manner  from  the  form  prut/ 
may  be  explained  G.  protzcn,  pnttzen^  to 
sulk,  and  OW^prort,  a  lip  ;  from  ////.'  E. 
tutty,  ill-tempered,  sullen,  and  tut-tnautli- 
ed,  having  a  projecting  mouth ;  from 
trut/  o.  /nftftiM,  to  pout  or  soD^  to  haSf 
and  Sw  fn/t,  snool^  chopi. 

Powder.  Fr.  poudrt^  frcm  Lat  pml' 
wr*,  dust  ipoPre^  poldre^  poudre\  as 
soitdre  from  solvere^  moudre  from  moUre. 

Power.  Fr.  pou7>oir,  Q¥r.  pooir.  It. 
pot  etc,  an  infinitive  formed  by  analogy 
from  the  inflections  Potts,  potest,  as  It, 
7'olertf  Fr.  vouMr^  mm&  «M0,  iiWsrstsii, 

Praotieo.— Pragmatio.    Gr.  wplvn*, 

-fw,  to  do,  work,  behave,  deal ;  n^Krvie^, 
business-like ;  rpoy/io,  what  is  done,  a 
thing,  business  ;  irpoy^nricoc,  Lat.  prag- 
maticus,  busy,  skilled  in  state  affairs  or 
in  law  :  prapttatica  sanctio,  constitutio, 
&c.,  what  was  done  by  the  emperors  ia 
council  Pragmaiual,  busy,  officwus, 
meddlesome. 

Prairie.  Yx.  prairie,  h.LaX. praiaha, 
from  pratum,  a  meadow. 

Praise. — Prise.  Lat  prethum^  It 
pretiOy  prezzo,  Pregio,  Fr.  prix,  price ; 
DM.priJs,  ^ricc,  worth,  value,  also  praise, 
or  the  attribution  of  a  high  value,  also 
prize,  or  the  reward  of  success.  Sp. 
prejs,  honour  or  glory  gained  by  some 
meritorious  adtion.  Fr. //-/>,  price,  value, 
prize,  reward  ;  prisc-r,  to  set  a  price  00 ; 
Du.  pnisefi,  to  appraise,  to  praise. 

Praxxk.— Prance.  To  prank,  10  set 
off,  trick  or  trimr— B.;  to  set  oat  lor 
show. 

They  which  arc  with  God  and  ^idMt  with 
him-^coeth  not  f  ranking  afore  Qod.  DOt  wMf 

oomctfi  after.— mlcb  Ap.  ia  R. 
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a  prangm^  to  glitter,  strike  Ae  eye 

tnth  outward  show ;  mitkUidem prangeUy 
to  prank  up  oneself,  go  costly.  Pnifii^r 
nicht  vor  dem  kbnige,  put  not  forth  thy- 
self in  the  presence  of  the  king.  Prtmge- 
P/^rd,  Du.  pronkpaardy  a  horse  of  state, 
horse  for  show.  prangeHy  \iM.pronk^ 
ostentatKMi,  finery.  7>  ^wik  sieutny  to 
show  off ;  te  pronk  staan,  to  be  exposed 
to  view,  to  stand  in  the  pillory.  PronJUHy 
to  make  a  fine  show,  to  strut. 

A  prmnk  is  conunonly  taken  in  a  bad 
sense,  and  signifies  something  done  in 
the  face  of  others  that  makes  them  stare 
with  mnsenmit. 

Id  Venice  they  (!o  let  In  avon  stv  the  pranJu 
tfiey  dare  not  show  ihcir  husb.nnds.-  Othello. 

'I  he  link  between  prank  and  prance  is 
found  in  Bav.  pramgaumy  prarngtsem^  to 

make  conipliments,  assume  airs; prangss, 
ziererci,  idle  ceremony.  Da.  diaL  pranje^ 
j^m^,  to  strut,  prance.  Swiss  jj^ftnur^, 

to  ^tnit. 

The  word  may  be  regarded  as  a  na- 
salised form  of  Fr.  braguer^  to  flaunt, 
brave,  brag,  or  jet  it ;  bmguerU,  wanton 
tricking  or  pranking,  bragging,  swagger- 
ing. See  Brag.  From  the  same  root 
(prag  or  $rak,  crack)  may  be  traced  c. 
pmJtlt-H,  to  rry,  spcik  loud,  to  glitter, 
Strike  the  sight,  to  brag,  boast,  make 
parade  ;  Swiss  brogeln^  progchi^  to  strut, 
swagger. 

To  Prate.— Prattle.  Sw.  prat,i,  Du. 
PraaUn^  Vl.D.  prahn,  prate  hi,  c.  pnltt-n, 
prAschen  fD.  M.  4.  236),  pratteUy  prat- 
zetn  (Sanders),  Swiss  praaeln^  braudtln, 
brudtlHf  brodschm,  bruscheln.  Swab. 
hraisekeln^  to  prate,  tattle  ;  PLD.  brmd- 
schen^  to  talk  loud  ;  E.  dial,  pross,  chat ; 
Sw.  dial,  patra,  padra,  to  prate,  chatter  ; 
Scrv.  prtlycUiy  to  prattle. 

The  sense  of  ialc  or  excessive  talk  is 
commonly  expressed  by  the  figure  of 
broken  sound,  as  we  call  a  great  talker, 
a  raHU,  a  cUtek,  On  this  principle  the 
forms  above  collected  take  their  rise  in 
slightly  var>'ing  representations  of  inar- 
ticulate sound.  G.  pratsch  !  represents 
the  sound  of  water  dashed  down  (San- 
ders) ;  prasseln,  prastcln,  pratzeln,  sprat- 
ten^  to  crackle,  rustle  (^zxid^^protzeln^ 
rauachen  (D.  M.  4.  133,  300),  Du.  prtu- 
teh  n,  proteUn^  to  simmer,  mumiur  :  Kil.), 
Sw.  dtaL  pruttla^  to  boil  hard,  bubble  up. 

ArnvJi.  From  the  formidable  spur 
with  which  the  head  is  armed  ?  \s.prton, 
bodkin.  NFris.  /^m,  It.  pamocehia, 
prawn. 

To  Fray.  Lat  pnatri.  It  pngare, 
Yt.prUr, 
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Lat/rt?,  in  front:  as  m  Precinct^ 
Precise^  &c. 

To  Preach.  Lat.  predicare^  to  an- 
nounce, proclaim  ;  Sp.  predicar^  G.  pre- 
digm,  ov.prwHkay  v.prnka,  Fr.  prescker, 
priiJwr,  to  prcat  1). 

Preamble.  Vx.preambuUs  Lat^fow 
amhmlarty  to  go  before. 
Prebend.  See  Provender, 
-prec-.  —Precarious.  Lat.  preces^ 
pra\  ers  ;  precor^  -catus  sum^  to  pray  ; 
dfprecor^  to  deprMtU  or  pray  against  ; 
iniprecor,  to  imprecate  or  invoke  upon. 
Also  LaX.precarius^  E. precarious ^  granted 
on  entreaty,  hcW  at  the  pleasure  of 
an«irlu  I  .  and  so,  unreliable,  unoertain. 

Precept.     Lat.  pradpio^  ^ephun^  to 
instruct.    See  -ccpt. 

Predoua.  Lat  pniutm^  a  price ;  pr§^ 
tiosiis,  Fr.  preciettr,  costly- 
Precipice. — Precipitate.  Lat.  pra- 
ceps  (from  pr^  and  caputs  head),  head* 
foremost,  hcadlon-,  steep,  rash  ;  praci- 
pi  to,  to  fling  or  run  down  with  violence 
to  hurry. 

Precooioai;  Lat.  cogu^f  to  oook,  to 

ripen  ;  prarcox,  early  ripe. 

Predaceous.— ^Predatory.   See  Prey. 

PrediaL   Lat  prmKum,  a  form. 

Preface.  Lat.  /nn\  to  speak ;  piv* 
fatio,  something  spoken  before. 

Pregnant,  Lat.  prici^/tans,  in  the 
state  previous  to  giving  birth  to  a  child. 
From  the  root  gen  exhibited  in  Gr. 
yivvaut,  to  beget,  produce,  and  implicitly 
in  Lat  nascoTy  naiusifnttgimueorygeHas* 
cor,  to  be  born. 

-prehend.  —  Prehensile.  Lat  pra- 
kendo, prahentum,  to  grasp  ;  apprekendo, 
to  lay  hold  of,  to  understand ;  comprt" 
kendo,  to  hold,  to  comprise^  to  under- 
stand. 

Folate.   taSupreepttVipreOaimSy  ad- 
vanced before  the  rest. 
Preliminary.  Lat.  Itmen,  a  threshold. 
FrvmlMB.     Lat  pramissa,  things 

spoken  of  or  rehearsed  before.  Then 
from  the  use  of  the  term  in  legal  language, 
where  the  appurtenances  of  a  thing  sold 
are  mentioned  at  full  in  the  first  place, 
and  subsequently  referred  to  as  the  pre- 
mises, the  word  has  come  to  signifv  the 
appurtenances  of  a  bouse,  the  Mjoining 
land,  and  genendly  the  trtide  indosnre 
of  a  property. 

Frenuum.   Lat.  prcetniuniyji  reward. 

Prentice.  For  apprentice^  Fr.  appreH' 
t/s,  from  apprendre,  to  learn. 

Preposterous,  ijax.  praposterus,  the 
wrong  end  first ;  /nr,  befcov,  in  front, 
potierus^  behind. 
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Prerogative.  The  tribes  that  were 
asked  to  give  the  first  vote  at  the  election 
of  the  Roman  magistrates  were  called 
^irmrafmtivm  {rtgo,  to  ask) ;  whanoe/m- 
rogati-'a,  precedency;  prc-emineooft.  • 

Presage.    See  Sagacious. 

Preabyter.  Gr.  irfc«/3vrfpoc,  comp.  of 
■yfcijfai^  an  aged  man. 

Present.  Lat.  prfrsms,  pr<x  f^ew!. 
being  before,  from  tsumt  the  {u-imuive 
Ibmi  of  avMi  I  aiv* 

Press,  -press,  tax.  prmw^^nwm* 
As  in  Express^  Compress^  &c. 

To  Press  for  a  soldier.— Press-gang. 
Fvom  Lat  prmstCf  in  readiness,  to  give 
money  in  prest  was  to  ve  money  in  hand 
to  be  subsequently  accounted  for. 

And  bs  tent  thyder  three  somen  (baggage 
btMM)  ledai  uttb  nobles  of  Costel  and  floreyns. 
to  it  frui  to  knyghts  ;iiul  squyers,  fur  he 

kiievvc  HcU  odMnqfW  be  shuide  nut  have  them 
come  oat  df  ihifr  bonMB.  — BanwOk  IMnart 
in  R. 

H  ence  prest-money^  corru  ptly  press-mo  nf^y^ 
the  ernest  money  received  by  a  soldier 
taking  fanrke^ 


I  never  yet  did  take  pre^s-moncy  to  serve 
anYODe. — Cartwright  in  R.  A$  we  have  afl  re- 
oemd  our  fress-mmty  in  baptism,  ao  we  must 

pvcr\'  fine  ncmrdinc;  to  our  engagement  mnintain 
the  tight  agauiii  the  worid. — Bp  Hall  in  R. 

Hence  to  presi^  or  press^  to  engage  sol- 
diers. To^fWSfMerSf  soldaten  werben, 
conscribere,  colligere  milites.; — Minsheu. 

At  a  later  periml  the  practice  of  taking 
men  for  the  paUic  servioe  by  compulsion 
made  the  word  be  understock  as  if  it  sig- 
nified to  force  men  into  the  scr\'ice,  and 
the  original  reference  to  ernest  money 
was  quite  lost  sight  of. 

Preter-.    Lat.  prater^  beyond . 

Pretext.  Lat  pratfxOyPratextmn^  to 
cover  over,  overspread,  to  cloke,  excuse, 
pretend. 

Pretty.    Dapyr  or  pratie,  elegans.  - 
Pr.  Pm.  The  analogies  usually  su|^ested 
are  not  satiflftelory.  There  is  too  great 

a  difiference  in  meaning  to  allow  us  to  re- 
gard the  word  as  the  equivalent  of  o. 
Prdchtig^  stately,  splendid.  Nor  does  It. 
prtUOy  pure,  unmixed,  ^ve  a  much  better 
explanation.  The  radical  meaning  seems 
to  be  that  of  Fr.  piquant^  agreeably  pro- 
voking, making  a  strong  impression  on 
our  taste  ;  qui  phut,  qui  toucne  extreme- 
jnent  ;  beautd  piquante. — Gattel. 

It  is  shown  under  Proud  that  the  blurt 
of  the  mouth  expressive  of  defiance  is  re- 
presented by  the  interjections  trut  !  prut! 
from  the  former  of  which  are  formed  G. 
IrwAMVyto  pout  like  a  child,  to  defy  ;  Bav. 


trdtaen^  to  provoke  one, 
then  fas  G.  reizcnd,  charming,  from  reiztn, 
to  irritate,  provoke,  charm),  Irutzig  (neti, 
zierlich,  artig,  mignon),  pretty. 

In  like  manner,  from  the  interjection 
prut!  are  formed  G.  protsen^  to  sulk; 
protzig^  insolent,  saucv  ;  Du.  pratten^ 
sopermre^  feroeiie^iCiL  Frooi  the  no- 
tion of  insulting  wc  readily  pass  to  that  of 
irritating,  provoking,  and  thus  the  E. 
praty,  pretty^  the  equivalent  of  o.  protzig, 
would  acquire  its  actual  signification  in 
the  same  way  as  has  been  atuvwn  in  the 
case  of  Bav.  trutzig. 

Thus  spvrred  and  rendarad  dsaperalB  fejf  tta 

irresistihly  provocative  prettincH  Ol  Cntfaedea.— 

TroUope,  Marietta,  2.  55. 

It  is  a  strong  confinnatum  of  the  fae> 

going  derivation  that  it  enables  us  to  ex- 
plain a  meaning  of  pretty  apparently  at 
total  variance  with  the  common  one ; 
pretty^  crafty. — HaL  on.  pretta,  to  de- 
ceive. N.  pratta^  Sc.  prat^  prof,  a  tnrk 
The  notion  of  provoking  or  teasing  natur- 
ally leads  to  that  of  playing  trin  npoa 
one,  then  deceiving  him. 

Prevaricate.  Lat.  prtnr  arte  art ;  a 
term  of  Roman  law,  to  act  dishonestly  la  a 
cause,  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  side 
for  which  you  are  engaged,  to  shuffle,  to 
work  by  collusion  in  pleading,  properly  to 
walk  crookedly.    Varus^  crooked,  awr)'. 

Prey.  Lat.  pradOy  Bret,  preis^  Fr. 
proit.  The  original  meaning  is  shown 
in  w.  praidd,  a  flock  or  herd,  prey  taken 
in  war,  wfaicn  in  early  times  woold  con- 
sist mainly  of  cattle.  Gael,  spr/idk^  cat- 
tle ;  Sc.  spreithy  prey,  plunder.  *  A  pany 
of  Camerons  had  come  down  to  carry  a 
aprHth  of  cattle,  as  it  was  caBed,  mm 
M  orray.' — Abernethy. 

Thai  folk  were  all  that  nycht  sprgitkmrndt 
Thai  made  all  thairis  that  thai  OmkL 

WyntcwTi. 

Price.   Lat  prUum^  W.  pruif  Bret. 

priSf  Fr.pnx. 

P»Uk.— PlrWle.   Un,  pra,  a  prick 

or  stab;  w.  pn'c,  a  skewer;  Ptg.  pri-^.->, 
a  tack  or  small  nail,  the  sharp  horn  of  a 
young  deer ;  pregar^  to  nail,  hx,  stick. 
Sw.  pricky  point,  spot ;  prickig^  spotted. 
Pl.D.  prikken,  prikkeln^  prokeln,  to  pick, 
stick ;  anpHkutn^  to  stimulate,  set  00. 
w.  procioy  to  thrust,  to  stldt  in.  Gael 
to  goad,  to  spar  \  Fr.  kndu^  a  qitt; 
brocher^  to  stitch. 

To  Pirick.  To  prick  along  is  probably 
not  from  spurring  the  hone  bat  moving 
sharply  forwards.  *  I  pycke  me  forthc 
out  of  a  place,  or  I  pycke  me  hence :  je 
me  tire  avant.' — Palsgr. 


\ 
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PRIEST 

Vtim/i.  OFr.  presire^  Lat.  presbyter, 
finom  Gr.  rpicr/S^fpoc,  elder^ 

•  Prim.  The  word  seems  to  repre- 
sent the  pursing  up  the  mouth  of  a  per- 
son, keeping  a  careful  watch  on  tueir 
words.  On  tlie  same  principle  is  fonncd 
Sc.  mim,  prim,  demure,  prudish.  —  Jam. 
'  The  peer  pridefou  body  cam  mimmin* 
an^  primpvi  ben  the  fleer.' — Banff",  dial. 
Sc.  prittlp^  to  deck  oneself  oat  in  a  stiff 
and  affected  manner  \  primpi/,  stiff  in 
drast  Mid  demcamour ;  primsU^  denure, 
precise.  It  may  probably  be  the  latter 
word  which  was  intended  by  '  the  premie 
Angelo,'  in  Measure  for  Measure.  1  sabcila 
has  just  bem  8jpeakin|f  of  the  'outward- 
sainted  deputy/and  his  *  settled  visage.' 

Prixne.  — Ptimary.—  Primate.  — Pri- 
mitivo.  Lat.  pra^  in  front,  before ; prior, 
feaaar  i  primus,  first,  as  Gr.  irpA,  rpJh-cpoc, 
TrpJiroc.  Lith.  pirm,  before,  pirmjaus, 
sooner,  rather ;  pirmas,  the  hrst.  Gr. 
before. 

To  Prime.  The  pn'minc^  of  a  gun  is 
the  last  dressing  or  trimming  which  fits 
it  for  immediate  service.  To  prime,  to 
trim  up  young  trees. — Forby.  A  frimiui;- 
irofty  a  pnminj^'-knife. — Minsheu.  The 
origioal  meaning  of  prune  is  to  dress  or 
set  in  order,  and  the  priming  of  a  gun 
was  called  pruning.  It.  gramta polvere, 
corn-powder, or  to«ch  powder. 
— FL   See  Prune. 

MflurOM.  Prvmtrwt§,  primnkboPr. 
Pm.  Lat.  primula  vcris,  Fr.  primevcre, 
the  earliest  conspicuous  flower  of  spring. 
The  element  rosi  is  added  in  the  E. 
name  as  the  type  of  flower  in  general 

Prince.— Principal. — Principle.  It. 
principe,  prince,  Prence^  Lat.  princeps^ 
prince,  leader,  D^^er,  diieft  princi- 
pium,  bcginninc^,  first  taking  ;  from  capio 
and  the  element  pritn  or  /r///,  before. 
Lith.  pirm,  before  ;  pirmgalas,  forepart ; 
pirmgimysy  first-born.   See  Prime. 

Print.  Prtrnte,  effigies,  impressio. — 
Pr.  Pm.  lu  iinpremiOj  Fr.  empreinte^ 
printy  stamp,  impreSHOO. — Cot>  Km- 
Pnmift^  from  Lat.  im^rimere,  as  craindre 
from  cremtr€  {txaaa^^attdrt  fKomg*- 
mere, 

Mflv.  6oe  Prime. 

-prise.  Lat.  prthcndere,  Fr.  prendre^ 
to  take  ;  pris,  taken  ;  prise,  a  taking.  So 
fi-om  Lat.  apprehendere.  Fr.  apfrendre, 
appris,  to  learn,  to  teach,  and  thence  e. 
apprise^  to  make  known  to  one.  So  also 
Fr.  comprendre,  compris^  E.  to  comprise, 
or  conmn ;  Fr.  mUnprmtdre,  -pris,  to 
undertake,  E.  enterprise,  an  undertaking. 

To  PnMi   Topriu  a  box  open  is  to 
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force  it  open  by  leverage,  from  Fr.  prise, 
a  taking,  seiiil^,  any  advantage — Cot., 
what  enables  one  to  hold,  a  purchase  in 
nautical  language.  Manx  prise^  a  fill- 
emn ;  as  a  vera,  to  Tatse  by  lever  on  a 
fulcrum. — Cregeen.  On  the  other  hand 
in  Wiltshire  to  brise  is  to  use  force.  If 
one  wants  an  overfull  box  to  shut,  the 
direction  is  /ff  Mm  upon  it — N.  and  Q., 
September  3,  1 870. 

Prism.  Gr.  ir^t^M,  to  saw ;  wpiff/ia, 
anything  sawed,  sawdust,  a  geometrical 
prism. 

Prison.  It.  pn'^'nne,  Fr.  prison,  from 
Lat.  preAensiOf  prensio^  seizure.  Sp.  pri- 
stdn,  seisure,  capture,  ooi^ncnient^  pri* 
son,  prisoner.  In  OE.  also^n^MI  was 
commonly  used  for  prisoner. 

Pristine.  Lat  pristinus,  ancient,  be- 
longing to  former  times.    See  Prime. 

Private,  -prive.  Lat.  privus,  sepa- 
rate, single,  particular,  one's  own ;  prtvo, 
to  mke  away,  to  deprive ;  privatus,  de- 
prived of,  also  appsopiiated,  peculiar, 
one's  own. 

Privilege.  Lat.  priviUgium,  a  law 
affecting  particular  persons,  a  private  law. 

Prize.  Two  words  seem  to  have  been 
confounded,  i.  from  Lat.  pretium,  Fr. 
prixt  the  price,  value,  woith  of  things, 
also  the  prize,  reward,  or  honour  due  to 
the  best  deservcr  an  a  jtists,  &c. — Cot* 
and 

2.  Fr.  prise,  a  taking,  seiring,  booty,  or 
prize,  he  bonne  prise,  goofl  or  l.iwful 
prize,  also  full  ripe,  fit  to  be  cropped, 
gathered,  or  taken. — Cot  Et  s^ls  prieg- 
nent  ricns  des  enemys  de  roy  ou  d^uitres 
qiconques,  qu'ils  tiele  prise  fcront  amencr 
en  le  dit  port,  et  ent  ferront  pleine  infor- 
nuition  k  ^  conservator. — Stat  a  H.  V., 
c.  6. 

Pro-.  Gr.  irpo,  before.  Lat.  pro,  for, 
before,  in  comp.  in  place  of,  for,  as  prO" 
nMH$t  what  stands  ^  a  noun. 

Probable.— Probate.— Probity.  Lat. 

probus,  '^ootX  ;  probo,  to  make  good,  to 
deem  good  or  approve.  ,^ec  To  Prove. 

Probtt.  Oit  proba^  fx,  iprotevHte^  an 

instrument  of  surgery  fo  try  the  depth  of 
a  wound,  from  Lat.  probare,  to  try.  Prov. 
provOf  a  probe,  a  sounding-line.  The  Sp. 
name  of  the  Implement  is  HnUa^  from 
Lat.  tentare,  to  try. 

Problem.  Gr.«p^«|M|  in  front, 
/SdAXui,  to  cast. 

ProorasUnata.  Lat  prpomHintm^  to 
put  off  to  the  morrow ;  eras,  to-morrow  ; 
crasHniis,  belonging  to  the  morrow* 

Proctor.  See  Proxy. 
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Prodigal  Latjlm£gpcr,fimii>»iM^tf, 

to  lavish.  ' 

Prodigy.  Lat  prodi^um^  a  thing 
nonstroiis. 

Profane.  Lat.  prof.inus ;  pro^  away 
from,  and  fanum^  a  temple,  fane. 

Profile.  It.  porfilo^  a  border  in  arm- 
oury, a  purfle  or  worked  edge,  a  profile; 
also  used  for  the  superficies  or  surface  of 
anything. — FL  Fr.  pourjU^  a  man's  out- 
ward lineaments,  the  middle  line  of  his 
face.— Cot.  Properly  the  OOtiiBe  of  the 
face.    IX^JUOf  Ime,  edge. 

FNAtL  Lat.  proficiOy  -fectunty  to  help 
on,  further,  advantage,  to  proceed  or  go 
forward  ;  profectus^  It  pro/eU0,¥t, pr^, 
profit,  advantage,  increase. 

Profligate.  Lat.  /l^,  to  dash  down  ; 
profli^fXo  put  to  flif^ht,  to  ruin  ;  ^mgfKf- 
ffUuSf  ruined,  debauciied,  wicked. 

PlroAMmd.  Lat.  profundus^  deep, 
having  the  bottom  [  futulus]  far  down. 

Prog.  Prog  is  what  is  got  by  prog- 
gi»g^  as  the  provisions  in  a  beggar's  bag, 
and  u  thence  applied  to  victuals  taken  to 
be  consumed  on  a  journey  or  the  like. 

While  spouse  tucked  up  does  in  bcr  pattens 
trudge  it, 

With  haadkoclaef  of/nvlike  trull  with  budget. 

Congreve  in  K. 

VoArog.    To  use  all  endeavours  to 

get  or  gain. — B.  Da.  prakkc,  to  get  by 
importunity.  At  preMu  sig  /rem  i  wer- 
diHy  to  get  on  fai  the  worid  by  ho<Ae  or  by 
crook.  Prakktr,  a  b^;gar.  N.  prakka^ 
to  scrape  together,  to  molest  ;  prakknr, 
a  miser,  a  pedlar.  5w.  pracka,  to  make 
shifts,  to  shuflle,  to  beg;  Pracka  tilsatn- 
man,  to  scrape  together,  get  by  hook  or 
by  crook  ;  pracka  pd,  to  fob  off ;  Pracka 
ihop  ndgot,  to  patch  up  a  piece  m  busi- 
ness. Praik,  meanness,  huckstering, 
beggary,  bungling ;  prackare^  a  vagabond, 
beggar,  broker,  huckster,  bungler.  Du. 
pngdtm^praehMyKo^xxL  by  sordid  means, 
to  scrape  up,  to  cheat,  to  beg  ;  pracher^  a 
niggard,  usurer,  miser,  begp^r.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  theroregoing  are 
identical  with  £•  prog%prog, 

O  od^bonrs.  neighbours,  first  get  co}-ne 
Finteluudlye/r</jr^Y  the  purse. --Drant,  Horace. 

He  married  a  light  huswife  who  stealing  that 
money  which  for  many  yt-ars  iK-fore  lie  had  been 
scraping  together  by  his/rogriNrf'and  necessitous 
tifcks  and  dims.— Wood.  Ath.  Om  la  R.  A 

prpj^uin/^  knave. — B.  and  F. 

The  word  is  commonly  referred  to  Lat 
procurator,  an  attomcv  or  proctor,  a  per- 
son a  main  pait  of  imoee  business  con- 
sisted in  calling  in  money,  and  recovering 
dues  of  a  more  or  less  oppressive  nature. 


PROP 

He  was  dius  a  very  oapopolar  character, 
and  was  made  the  lype  of  discraditafate 

dealing. 

Tbeliojnliy/fwcfgfTyfof  aiopgy. 

MiMoo  is  WOTonter. 

It  would  seem  tiuit  die  oi.  contritions 
Proketor,  prokecy,  for  procurator,  pmcm^ 

racy,  and  Gael,  procadixir,  a  law  agent, 
pracadair^  a  collector  of  \\X\\q% proctuUur" 
eachdy  advocacy,  pleading,  importunity, 
might  vulgarly  have  been  felt  as  if  de- 
rived from  a  root,  prock  or  pracA,  to  ad- 
vocate, to  importune,  And  thus  vrs  may 
explain  OE.  prokkyn,  or  styfHy  askyn, 
procor,  procito — Pr.  Pm.,  as  well  perhaps 
as  Sc.  prig^  to  importune,  to  haggle. 
Gael,  (locally)  prac,  small  tithes,  dues. 

Prolific.    Lat.  proles^  offspring. 

Prolix.  Lat prolixus  (explained  from 
pro  and  UumSj  slack),  long,  lengtliened, 
tedious. 

Promenade.  Fr.  mencr^  to  lead,  to 
move ;  prtmutur,  to  uraJk.  to  lead  ouL 
Je  le  pourtmtured^  I  wtt  heep  him  stir- 
ring, will  find  him  work  enough. — Cot 
promcncr,  to  go  out  for  pleasure  or 
exercise  ;  promenade^KmSu  LaLsulus^ 
to  drive  cattle.  *Frmiiiuam  jwti**w*«  ad 
lacuQu'— Appian. 

Promlaououe.  Lat.  promiscmuj  pro, 
and  /!!f.s  'r',\  U)  mingle. 

Promontory.  J^al.  Promontorimmf 
pro,  in  front,  ffions,  a  mountain. 

Prompt.  Lat  prwiu,  prtmpimmi^  to 
draw  forth,  bring  out, hty  open;  pnmpiu*^ 
drawn  forth,  ready. 

PMBMlflfato.  Lat  prmmtlgarc,  to 
publish  abroad,  explainecl  as  if  for  provul- 
gare,  from  vuigus,  the  people ;  to  Jay  be- 
fore the  public. 

Prone.  Lat  prmmt,  bendh^  fiHwuid, 
inclined. 

Prong.  The  point  of  a  fork,  in  the  S. 
of  £.  a  pitchfbtk.   PromgsteUy  the  hsndle 

of  a  hay-fork. — Ha!.  From  proi^,  synony- 
mous with Prody  to  prick.  Sussex  spromg^ 
spronk,  stump  of  a  tree  or  of  a  tooth. 

Prop.  Sw.  propp,  a  bung,  stopper, 
cork,  wadding  ;  proppa,  to  stop,  ram, 
cram  ;  Du.  prop,  proppe^  a  stopper,  also 
a  support ;  prcppetty  to  cnun,  to  support. 

—  Kil.  Picdni.  broba,  bropa,  a  vine  prop, 
stake  for  supporting  vines.  VValach. 
propteay  a  prop,  support ;  proptiy  to  prop, 
to  lean  on. 

The  radical  meaning  seems  to  be  pre- 
served in  E.  brob,  to  prick  with  a  bodkin 

—  Hal.,  a  parallel  form  with prpdvtkndk. 
From  the  notion  of  pricking  we  pass  to 
that  of  thrusting  in,  cramming,  or  to  that 
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of  thrusting  upwards,  supporting.  Com- 
pare Lang.  pouHchar^  to  prick  or  sting  ; 
pounche^  Fr.  pointal,  a  support,  prop.  It 
punt  ate,  to  prick,  puntdlo,  a  prop. 

Propagaw.  lat./r^/^/^^t;,  to  spread  as 
a  tree  at  the  top,  to  multiply  and  increase ; 
propago,  -inis,  a  vinestock  cut  down  for 
the  sauce  of  shooting  out  afresh,  a  shoot 
or  catting,  a  race,  stock,  or  lineage. 

Proper.^Pvopriator.  Lat pr^rnu^ 
one's  own. 

Proplftst.  Gr.  r^qriic ;  ^p^t  before- 
hand, ^f;;ii,  to  say,  speak. 

Propinqviity.  Lat  Prope^  near  by  ; 
JfrodiftquuSf  near  at  hand,  neighbouring. 

nopitioiMi  Lat  propUms^  fitvoor- 
able  to. 

Prose.  Lat  prosa^  simple  discourse, 
opposed  to  metre.   Explained  from /y«r> 

sus  {prO'7't'rsiis'\  straight 

Proselyte.  Gr.  irpooiiKwo^,  from  wgac- 
ipvoiiaii  -qXOnr,  to  c(une  over  to. 

TroMd^.  Gr.  «po«yila;  vp^and^, 

a  sinj^inp. 

Prosper. — Prosperous.  Xjw.  prosper^ 
fortunate;  Gr.  mpwr^^,  to  bring  to,  to 

add  ;  Trp  it^i^^oc,  serviceable,  profitable. 

Prostrate.  Lat  stemo^  stratum,  to 
strew  or  spread  ;  prostemo^  to  lay  flat,  to 
cast  down. 

Proto-.  Gr.  rpo,  before  ;  comp.  irp6- 
rtpof,  earlier ;  superl.  n-pwroc  (for  vporaroc, 

irp^«c)»  first 

ProtocoL  Fr.  protocole,  Gr.  wpwro- 
KoXAoir.  a  Byzantine  term  applied  to  the 
lirst  Meet  pasted  on  a  M&  roD,  stating 
by  whom  it  was  written,  S:c.  Subse- 
quently applied  to  notarial  writings.  Gr. 
roXXaw,  to  glue,  paste. 

Protuberant.  Lat.  protubtrar^s  pn^ 
before,  and  tuber,  a  swelling. 

Proud.  —  Pride.  The  blurt  of  the 
motttfa  expressive  of  contempt  or  de- 
fiance is  represented  by  the  interjections 
I'trot  !  Prut !  Trut !  Putt  !  Tut !  Twish  I 
some  of  which  forms  have  been  retained 
in  mie  of  the  European  languages  and 
some  in  another.  OE.  ptrot!  scornful 
word,  or  trut!  vath  !— Pr.  Pm.  Prut  1 
OK.  pmUt  interjection  of  contempt;  Fr. 
/r«/  /  tush,  tut,  fy  man  ;  trut  avant !  a 
fig's  end,  on  afore  for  shame. — Cot  From 
the  fbrm  iirW  Ae  O.  has  ^r^tw^  scorn, 
bravado,  arrogance ;  einem  trotz  bieten, 
to  defy  one  ;  das  kind  trotzt,  the  child 
pouts,  is  suUen  ;  trotzig^  huffing,  swag- 
gering, proud,  insolent  In  like  manner, 
the  form  prut  produces  protsen,  to  show 
ill-will  or  displeasure  by  a  surly  silence 
(to  pout) ;  protsig^  insdent,  snappish, 
saucy— Klittn.  j  Hesse^  bniMtm^  to  pout 


or  thrust  out  the.lips  from  ill-will ;  brotzf^ 
brotsmaul,  prutsche,  a  pouting  mouth, 
projected  lips  ;  briid,  pruts,  priitsch^ 
bwiss  brutsck^  Du.  prootsch^  preutsch^ 
proud ;  pratterty  to  pout ;  pirate  proud, 
arrogant  ;  Pl.D.  prott,  apt  to  give  short 
and  surly  answers. — DanneiL  OS.  PrtUi, 
proud. 

The  Manuel  des  Peoditfs  treating  of 
Pride  takes  as  first  example  him  who 
defies  the  reproofs  of  his  spiritual  father, 
and  says 

Prut !  for  thy  cursyng,  prcst. — 1.  3016. 
ON.  at  pruttd  J  ht'stij,  to  pop  to  a  horse 
to  make  it  go  faster.  The  different  forms 
of  the  interjection  representing  a  blurt 
with  the  lips  may  be  compared  with 
Magy.  ptrusStPriisMf  triisz,  w.  tis^  sneeze. 
We  say  that  a  thing  is  not  to  be  sneexed 
at,  meaning'  that  it  is  not  to  be  despised. 

-prove.— Prove. — Proof.  Lat probus^ 
good  ;  proboy  to  make  good,  to  show  the 
soundness  of  a  thing,  to  prove,  also  to 
find  good,  to  approve  ;  also,  as  It  pro- 
vartf  to  trv,  to  use  means  that  must 
make  maidwst  the  goodness  or  deficiency 
of  a  thing.  Reprobo,  Fr.  reprouvcr,  to 
reject  on  trial,  to  find  bad,  to  reprove  or 
reproach  one  with  his  foult  improve ^ 
to  make  better. 

Provender.  —  Prebend.  Lat.  pra- 
benda,  -arum  (from  priebeo  for  pra-hideo, 
to  hold  forth,  supply,  provide),  the  mtion 
or  allowance  of  food  for  a  soldier,  was 
applied  to  the  allowances  for  monks  and 
canons  in  monasteries.  '  C^ntmn  dericis 
paupcribus  prabendam  panis,  piscis  et 
vini  conccdebat.'  *  Fratres  ama\  it,  prce- 
bendam  auxit' — Due  The  word  became 
in  Fr.  pr»ue$idi,  and  corruptly  pnrvcndre 
(whence  E.  prove-ndrr),  a  ration  of  food 
either  for  man  or  beast  Provendre^ 
Mnefioe  eodesiastiqiie; — Roqaef 

Sc  il  nc  s*en  amende — manjust  sols  ct 
perdc  sa  prove  nde  de  vin,  jusqu'  alors  qu'il 
ait  iait  satisfaction  et  amende. — Regie  de 
St  Bernaid  in  RoqueH  Do.  prmwuUf 
provisions. 

In  process  of  time  the  term  was  appro- 
priated to  the  benefices  of  the  canons  or 
dignitaries  of  a  cathedral.  '  Et  in  Remensi, 
Cameracensi  et  Lcodiensi  ecclesiis  be- 
neficia  qua;  vulgo  prabetida  dicuntur  ob- 
tinuit.' — Due. 

Province.    Lat  provincia. 

Provoat.  OFr.  provost^  G.  probst. 
From  Lat.  prapoHtuSy  set  bdfore. 

Prow.      Lat.  prora.   It.  proda,  Fr. 
proue,  the  fore  part  of  a  ship.  Pol. 
prsod^  fore  part ;  pmod  tkrUu^  front  of 
ship,  prow.  NtArtod  /  forwaids  I 
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FrowMS,  Lat.  firobuSf  good,  sound, 
became  CtSuprous,  Prov.jfnsv,  good  for 
its  purpose,  Fr.  preux,  valiant,  loyal, 
worthy,  discreet,  ready. — Cot.  Adverb- 
ially prou^  much,  greatly,  enough.— Cot 
Cat.  pro  batre  alcun,  proM  pcrcuterc 
aliquem. — Diez.  It.  duon  pro  vi  faccia^ 
Fr.  bim  prou  Uur  facet  much  good  may 
it  do  than.  os.  fivw,  profit,  advantage. 
In  loof  abf^jmg  is  faU  lytyl/yvm^llS.  in  HaL 

The  general  quality  of  goodness  is 
typifi^  by  valour  in  a  man  and  virtue  in 
a  woman,  ^maf  komme  (MidLat  pro- 
bus  homo\  a  valiant,  fi&ithful,  discreet 
man  ;  preude  femme^  a  chaste^  ' 
modest,  discreet  matron. — Cot. 

Las  donas  eissamen  an  preu  diversamens, 
Lm  anas  de  beUM^  Im  ( 


thus  women  also  have  different  cxccl- 
kncies,  some  in  beauty,  and  others  in 
virtue.— Rayn. 

But  refomce  betn^  commonly  made 
to  the  quality  as  exhibited  in  men,  Fr. 
prouesse^  It.  prodesxa  (with  an  intrusive 
d  to  prevent  hiatus,  at  in  Lat  /MmEkt/, 
^rodesse),  Vrov.  prohtza,  T..  pny-arss,  came 
m  ^j^cneral  to  signify  valour  or  valorous 

Pnefiitus  bent  port  laSnitas  proMaUf. 

Orderic.  Vit  in  Due. 

•  To  Prowl,— Proll.  The  derivation 
from  a  supposed  Fr.  proitUr^  to  seek 
one's  prey,  is  extremely  doobouL  The 

older  way  of  spelling  is  proll^  and  even 
Purl^  in  Pr.  Pm.  I  pro  lie,  I  go  here  and 
there  to  seke  a  thyngc,  je  tracasse. — 
Pial%n 

Though  ys/rallrqfSb  9*  dMdl  it  never  find. 

Chaucer. 

Proximate.  "LaLi.propit  near;  comp. 
propior J  superL  projcimms  (for  props i- 
wn4s)y  nearest. 

Proxy.  \jaX..  procurator t  an  advocate 
or  attorney,  was  cut  down  in  Sc.  to  pro- 
tutor^  and  in  e.  to  proketor^  proctor;  and 
procuratio,  Du.  prokuraiie,  an  authority 
or  warrant  of  attorney,  was  curtailed  in 
like  manner  to  pnkicy,  proxy,  Prpkt- 
toure,  procuntor ;  pivit^,  pracuiatio. 
— Pr.  Pm. 

*  Vtndo.  Properly  a  woman  "who 
keeps  men  at  a  distance,  treats  their 
offers  with  contempt  ;  a prmtd  girl.  Du. 
preutsch,  prootsck^  proud  ;  cm  preutsch 
ttuisjcy  a  prude  ;  prwisekhiidtyr^Atvf. — 
Bomhoff.  Swiss  briitscht  stofz,  sprode, 
proud,  cold,  disdainful.  Compare  cin 
ipHfdft  mMdalin,  a  shy,  coy,  or  capricious 
gill,  a  prude.— Kiittn. 


PSALM 

Prudent.  Lat.  prudcns,  contr.  from 
pruz'id.'fis. 

To  Prime. — Proin.  To  prune  or 
proin  is  for  a  bird  to  dress  her  feathers 
widi  her  beak. 

Sk.irtis  (cormorants)  with  thare  brkki? 
Foc|;aae  the  sun  gladly  thajrm /nM/ew  bekik 

D.  V.  S3t.  46. 

The  signification,  however,  is  not  confined 
to  the  case  of  a  bird,  but  is  extended  to 
the  notion  of  dressing  or  trimming  in 
genenL 


Iwald 


plawwdh  hi  pndocs  wedis. 

Dunbar. 


A  special  application  of  this  idea  gives 
the  ordinary  sense  of  prum^  to  dre»  or 
trim  trees.  The  priming  ox  pruning  of  a 
gun  (as  it  was  formerly  called)  must  be 
understood  as  tho  drcwng^  or  trimnui^ 
of  the  implement,  giving  it  the  last  toucu 
necessary  to  fit  it  for  immediate  service. 
The  origin  seems  to  be  ON.  PnoH,  Sc. 
preen^priHt  a  pin  or  Imittiny-nceMe,  from 
the  notion  of  picking  or  amqging  nicdtf 
with  a  pointed  implement. . 

He  kembeth  him,  be  proineth  him  and  pikeih. 

Fr.  cschargottcr,  to  pruine  a  tree,  to  pick 
any  thin^  round  about, — Cot  So  also 
Sc.  prink ^  signifying  to  prick,  is  also  used 
in  the  sense  of  deckini^.  /MaAMf  (En- 
moor),  wcll-drcsscd,  fine,  neat. — Grose, 

Thqr  who  fri$tk  and  panoper  the  bod^,  and  tit^ 
Hct  the  aoaLr->Howc]l  in  Todd. 

r<7^M:^,  to  dress  out  finely.— HaL  /VnaK 
medainty,  one  wlio  drCMCJ  ^in  a  fildcal 
manner. — Jam. 

On  the  same  principle  Du.  pricm,  a 
pin  or  botlkin,  seems  to  be  the  origin  of 
primCt  to  prune  or  dress  trees.  To prinu^ 
to  trim  up  young  trees. — Forby.  Piim- 
ing'iroHt  as  prumng-iron,  a  knife  for 
pruning. — Minsheu.  A  person  carefully 
dressed  is  said  to  be  tiri  d  gucUre  ipm- 
gles. 

Prurient.   Lat>«r£9,  to  itch,  to  fed 

strong  desire. 

To  Pry.  To  peep.  I  pike  or  irie^  je 
pipe  hors. — Palsgr.  Perhaps  «dfvHnl 
with  Sc.>rwtw,,^r«^/r«^topcovc^taaie^ 
try. 

Nae  hooqr  baBt  dun  ever  f  dM  ^vw 

Did  tSSle  10 sweet aad  smrny  unto  me. 

Ross  s  Hclcnorr. 

Possibly  however  it  may  be  a  modifica> 
tion  of  OE.  pire  or  peer^  to  pcepi 

Psalm.— Psaltery.  Gr.  wraX/tic,  from 
rvdXXM,  to  play  on  a  stringed  instrument, 
whence  muXrqiMov,  an  instnoBMl  of  that 
dcacripdoiL 
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PMudonym.  Gr.  t^fv^wMiMc^  fidady 
named ^  ipiv^o<:,  a  lie,  and  ovo^a,  a  name. 

Piha.  —  Pahaw.  The  interjections 
^itA/  And  jteAa/  are  diffierent  ways  of 
articulating  the  sound /  .7r,  by  introducing 
a  vowel  between  the  consonantal  sounds 
in  the  one  case,  and  subsequent  to  both 
in  the  other.    Sec  Piah. 

Puberty, — Pubescence,  LaX.pudes, 
the  signs  of  manhood,  the  hair  that  grows 
on  the  body  at  the  approach  of  manhood ; 
pubertas,  youth.  FnktKtiM  down 
on  plants. 

PnUie.— PahUoML^PablUh.  Lat. 
^tblicus  (from  populus^  people),  belong- 
ing to  the  people  ;  publico^  Fr.  puUur, 
to  publish  or  make  public. 

Puce.  Flea-coloured  ;  Fr.  Pucet  It 
puke,  Lat.  puUx,  puJids^  a  flea. 

Puck.   See  Pug. 

Podkar.    Tofmeker  is  to  make  pokes, 

to  bag.  Fr.  pome,  the  pucker  or  bagging 
of  an  ill-cut  garment. — Cot.  It.  scucola, 
saccoccia^  a  pouch,  pocket,  also  any  puck- 
ering or  cnnanUng  in  clothes ;  Mccolare, 
to  bag,  to  pucker.  Fl. 

Puddar. — Podder.  —Pother.  Dis- 
tnrtMmce,  eonfusion,  cmiftised  noise ;  to 
puJJer,  f>nfhcf\  to  confound,  perplex. 

The  image  immediately  suggested  bv 
the  word  is  a  thickness  of  the  air  imped- 
ing the  sj^t  and  damping  the  vital  powers, 
from  whence  the  signification  is  extended 
to  the  confusion  of  the  hearing  and  under- 
standing by  the  conflict  of  sounds. 

— auch  a  smoke 
As  ready  was  them  all  to  dwke. 
So  frienMU  was  flie  >Mi«r.— Drayton. 

Tht\v  wrjf  .ilile  enough  to  l.iy  the  dust  and 
puddtr  io  aatiquity  whidi  be  and  his  are  apt  to 
laiM.— Mmon; 

Tlie  resemblance  to  powder  is  merely 
accidental,  and  pudder  is  probably  a  pa- 
rallel form  with  Da. piudre,  £.  puddU,  to 
woik  up  clay  and  water  together ;  pluther, 
mire  (Whitby  GL),  or  with  e.  blunder,  to 
stir  and  puddle  water,  to  make  it  thick 
and  muddy. — Hal.  Compare  also  to 
mmMEt,  to  dabble  like  ducks  in  the  dirt, 
also  to  confuse,  perplex.  Da.  dial. ////r^, 
to  stir  up  water ;  puls^  pudder  or  thick- 
ness of  the  air  or  water  nom  smoke,  dust, 
fog,  &C   See  Pnssle. 

If  the  radical  sense  of  the  word  be  a 
confusing  noise  we  may  comp.  G.  poUcm, 
to  make  a  noise,  in  Bav.  to  disturb,  trou- 
ble. '  Sie  wolltcn  frey  und  MHj^poUert 
von  andem  leuten  seyn.' 

•  PnddiBff.  Fr.^jM«R,Piedm.M^, 
Pl.D.  budden,  tuddcn  (Schiitze),  pudde- 
xuurst  (Brem.  Wtb.),  properly  the  gut  of 


an  animal  stuffed  with  blood  and  other 
materials,    ^.poten,  belly,  puddiiv^'. 

The  radical  image  may  be  lump  or 
rottnd  mass,  tlien  somelhtiig  stumpy, 
short  and  thick,  protuberant,  swelling. 
E.  pod,  a  protuberant  belly  ;  poddy,  round 
and  stout  in  the  belly  (Ual.; ;  Sc.  pud,  a 
fat  child ;  N.B.  puddly,  fat  (Craven  Gl.)  ; 
Northampton  puddy,  thick-set  j  Pl.D. 
puddig,  thick  (Brem.  Wtb.)  j  WaU. 
j^MtTf  to  swell;  Jw^  fwMf,  stumpy, 
short  and  thick  ;  bottdi-nn,  belly,  navel 
(Sigart)  ;  bodenn^  prominent  belly,  calf  of 
leg  (Remade)  ;  OFr.  boudine,  navel ; 
Piedm.  AmAtv,  bodila,  a  paunchy,  thick- 
set man ;  Lang,  boudongna,  boudifla,  to 
swell ;  boudena,  to  burst  with  fat ;  bouddlit 
a  short  and  thick  person ;  Gastrats  boU' 
doul,  bouzolo,  the  belly. 

Puddle.  To  Puddle  iron  is  to  stir  a 
portion  of  melted  iron  with  a  bar  in  a  re- 
verberatory  furnace  until  it  becomes  vis- 
cous. G.  bulteln,  bnddt  ln,  to  poke  or  root 
about  in  earth,  ashes,  Hic.  ;  aschenputielf 
one  who  pokes  about  in  the  ashesw--^San* 
ders. 

Puddle^  a  plash  of  standing  water  left 
by  rain,  a  mixture  of  clay  and  water. 

Formed  like  pnddle  irom  a  representation 
of  the  sound  of  dabbling  in  the  wet.  Du. 
poedele,  to  dabble  in  water. — Overyssel 
Aim.  Fr.  dial,  patouiller,  to  pacuile; 
patouillc,  puddle,  dirty  water,  liquid  mud, 
slops  of  water. — Jaubert.  In  these  imi- 
tative forms  an  initial  /  or  jAf  are  used 
with  ji^rcat  indifference.  Pl.D.  piaddem, 
to  paddle  or  dabble  in  the  water ;  Dan. 
pluddre,  to  woiie  np  peat  and  water  to- 

f ether,  to  puddle.  The  derivation  of 
,at.  palud\  marsh,  from  the  same  root,  is 
somewhat  obscured  by  the  insertion  of  a 
vowel  between  the  6  and  /. 

Pudgy,  .f  Soft  like  mire  ;  then,  as  soft 
materials  fall  back  upon  themselves  and 
are  ill-adapted  for  a  slender  structure, 
short  and  thickset.  Pudge  or  poJgi\  a 
puddle.  '  The  horse-road  stood  in pudgc-s, 
and  the  path  was  hardly  dry.' — Clare. 
'And  littered  straw  on  all  the  Pudgy 
sloughs.' —  lb.  Banff,  pudge,  punch,  a 
thickset  person  or  animal,  anything  short 
and  stout  of  its  kind.  Noitliunpton 
pudgcll,  gudgell,  a  puddle  ;  gMdgy^  snort 
and  thick.  Podge,  to  stir  and  mix  to- 
gether ;  porridge,  a  cesspool.— Hal.  Sw. 
puss  (Da.  puds),  a  puddle  ;  Pussig^  fatf 
bloated.  Litct  pussigt  och  lett  bam,  a 
little  Pudg^  child.  Bav.  bdizen,  to  dabble 
in  sometmng  soft ;  batMen^  botsen^  a  lump 
of  soft  materials  ;  batzig,  sloppy,  soft, 
clammy  j  Hesse,  balsch^  wet,  dirty  weather* 
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Weaterwald,3<2/:rr//,forthe8(Mind  of  pla!>h- 
ing  or  tramping  in  the  wet  ;  balsch,  mud, 
dirt,  puddle,  c.  patsch  /  represents  the 
soonaof  a  blow  with  tlie  flat  iiattd,orof  a 

fall  upon  the  soft  earth  or  in  the  water,  or 
the  plashing  sound  of  water.  Pitsch, 
patsch  geht  das  ruder,  splash  goes  the 
oar;  pitschpatschmmsst  tnorDugUy  wet 
Er  pntschte  ihm  das  wasser  ins  gcsicht. — 
Sanders.    Hence  patsch^  the  soft  pudgy 
hand  of  a  diild ;  also  mud,  mire,  fioddfe. 
Puerile.    Lat. a  child. 
Puerperal.    LaL  puerpera^  a  woman 
that  has  jttst  brought  forth  ;  puer^  a  child, 
pario.  to  I  ring  forth,  produce. 

To  Puff.  To  blow  in  an  intermittent 
way,  thence  to  swell  It  buffare^  to  putT, 
blow  hard,  bhister ;  Fr.  boufir^  to  puff,  to 
swell.  A  puff,  a  blast  of  wind,  anything 
of  a  swollen  airy  texture.  Du.  poffen^  to 
blow,  fill  the  cheeks,  swell,  brag. 

The  sound  of  blowing  is  veiy  generally 
represented  by  the  syllable  /«,  usually 
with  a  terminiii  consonant.    ON.  pua^  to 
breathe  upon,  to  Mow ;  Sw.  pusta,  to 
breathe,  blow,  pant,  to  take  breath  ;  Lith. 
uksztiy  to  pant,  snort ;  /wj//,  to  blow, 
reathe,  snort  ;    Fin.  puhua,  pukilla^ 
pukkia^  to  blow,  breathe,  pant ;  Boh. 
puck,  a  breathing ;  ptuhnauti,  to  swell  ; 
Russ.  putchitsyay  to  swell ;  Serv.  puaii, 
to  blow ;  puaUia,  a  bellows  ;  TnrVSpii/la, 
to  blow  ;  Magy.  puffiidni,  to  swell,  puf- 
fnnni,  pH/ogni^pufolHi^  to  puft  ;  Malay 
puput^  to  blow ;  Maori  puka^  to  pant ; 
,^M*»,  to  swdl ;  Sc. /b^A^  to  puff,  pant 

Now  moQ  they  work  and  labour,  ptc'k  and  pant. 

Magy.  pihtx"!\  to  breathe  hard,  pant; 
piH^l/i!,  to  breathe  ;  pi/ust  panting. 
*  Pug.— Piuk.  OL/Mulr,  devU. 

The  beved  ieiglie  fram  die  bouke 
Tlw  Mmle  BUD  the  htlU-pouke. 

Arthur  and  Merlin. 

ON.  puki^  goblin  ;  Sw.  dial  puke,  devil, 
goblin,  scarecrow ;  Ir.  fuea^  gobUn ;  Sw. 
spSkt\  Rhost,  goblin,  scarecrow. 

Essentially  the  same  with  bug^  w.  b-wg^ 
an  objectoltOTor,  ghost,  hobgoblin.  Russ. 
Pugat*^  to  terrify  ;  pugalo,  a  scarecrow. 

Then,  as  an  ugly  mask  is  used  for  the 
purpose  of  terrifying  children,  the  term 
ug  was  applied  to  a  monkey  as  resem- 
ling  a  caricature  of  the  human  face. 
Sw.  boi^^  bogkf  a  frightful  mask,  ugly 
Ikee.  The  Ptg.  term  coeo^  a  bugbear,  hob- 
goblin,  was  applied  to  the  cocoa-nut  from 
the  resemblance  to  a  monkey's  face  at 
the  base  of  the  fruit.  A  pug-dog  is  a  dog 
with  a  short  monkey-like  face. 
Fttgiliatc    Lat  pugilt  «*7I*^X^ 


PULLET 

I  a  fighter  with  thefisU ;  «t&{,  with  deacbed 

fist  ;  jrry^ijj,  Lai.  pug/tus,  the  fist  ;  pug.o, 
a  dagger.  From  the  clement  shown  in 
Pungo,  pupugiy  to  Stick,  prick. 

Pug-miU.  A  mill  for  working  up  clay 
for  bricks.  Dan.  pukke,  to  pound  ore  be- 
fore melting.    E.  dial,  to  Pug,  to  strike  ; 

a  thrust  ;  to  PuggU^  to  poke  the  fire. 
-A  lal.  Pol.  puk  !  the  noiso  of  a  blow ; 
puk^  knocl^  rap,  tap. 

Jfn.fgDaauinM,    Lat  pugno^  to  fight. 

Sec  Pugilist. 

Puisne.  —  Puny .  Fr.  puim/,  since 
born,  younger  brother.  J'u!s7i<,  and  m  an 
Anglicised  form /wifir,  were  formerly  used 
in  the  general  sense  of  junior,  but  with 
the  exception  of  puism,  or  junior  judge, 
the  use  is  now  confined  to  die  mctaphow* 
cal  sense  of  ill'Cnwn,  poor  of  its  Um. 

If  anv  sh.iU  usurp  a  motherhcxxl  of  the  res', 
and  make  them  but  daui;htere  and  pumus  to  bcr, 
she  shall  tw  guilty  of  a  high  aiRICaaoa  Sttt  |M> 
sumption. — Bp  Hall  in  R, 

Puiaaaat.  Fr.  piussant^  powerful ; 
formed  as  if  from  a  participle  potsens^ 
from  Lat  jA0Mr,  to  be  able. 

To  Puke.   G.  ipuckm^  to  spit  ;  Magy. 

pbk,  spittle. 

To  Pule.  Yx.piauUr^  to  peep  or  cheep 
as  a  young  bird,  to  pule  or  howl  as  a 
voung  whelp.— Cot  To  make  the  cr\- 
represented  by  the  syllabic  piau^  as  nu- 
auUTy  to  mrwly  to  make  the  cfv  repce- 
sented  by  miau,  mew.  <■;.  p. luen^ Sc^nv, 
to  pule,  to  cheep  as  a  chicken. 

To  PulL  A  parallel  form  with  /«//, 
signifying  originally  to  pick  FI.D.^ar//«, 
to  pick,  nip,  pluck.  F o  pull  garlick,  to 
peel  or  pill  it.  The  sounds  of  i  and  u 
often  interchange.  A  Glas^^ow  man  pro- 
nounces which,  whuch;  pm^  pun.  la 
other  parts  to  put  is  pronounced  pit,  and 
on  the  same  principle  Du.  /»«/,  a  well, 
corresponds  to  B.  pit.  In  OE.  wc  had 
rug  and  rig,  the  back  ;  hulte  and  kill ; 
aith  and  kith,  acouaintance  ij**fh^  and 
lither^  bad,  &c.  From  the  present  root 
we  must  explain  Du.  pucU,  pole.  It  /«/a, 
the  husks  or  hulU,  the  strippings  of  com, 
and  perhaps  Lat.  polire.  It.  pulire,  to 
clean  or  polish,  properly  to  pick  clean. 
The  slang  expression  of  polishing  off  a 
bone  shows  the  natural  connection  <^  the 
two  ideas.  V\X>,upp  dm  kmahm  pSIken, 
to  pick  a  bone.  With  an  initial  s,  Lat. 
spoliate,  to  strip  :  spolium,  what  is  strip- 
ped off,  as  the  skm  of  an  animal,  the 
arms  of  an  enemy  ovefcomc  in  battle. 
Sec  To  Pill. 

Pullet.  See  Foultry. 
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PULLEY 

PaUey.    Fr.  p<miit.  It  OE. 

poiive^  poliffy  polcin. 

Ther  may  no  man  out  of  the  place  it  drive, 
Fior  B0a  angiBe  «f  iriwiM  or /f/iW. 

Scjuirr's  Tale. 

Poleynty  troclea. — Pr,  Pm.  Sc.  pullisee, 
piit&thit — Jam.,  Cat. /<7/tiUra  (polttsha), 
pulley;  DiL ^tt^S^w,  a  name  Ibr  UvtuK^  a 
pulley. 

The  names  of  the  goat  and  the  horse 
irere  very  generally  applied  to  desienate 

TnechanicaT  contrivances  of  different  kinds 
for  supporting,  raising,  or  hurlin|;  weights, 
€r  for  exerting  a  powerfal  stram.  Thus 
C.  bockyVk  goat,  is  used  for  a  trestle,  saw- 
ing-block,  fire-dogs,  rack  for  torture, 
painter's  easel,  windlass,  or  crab  for 
xaisiog  weights.  Fr.  duvrt^  Lang,  crabo, 
a  she-goat,  signify  a  crane;  crabc^  also 
trestles  or  sawing-Uod^  a  plasterer's 
flcaffokUfig. — ^DlctCastr.  From  tlie  same 
source  are  derived  OSp.  cabrcia,  Prov. 
calabre^  a  catapult ;  Ptg.  cabre^  calabre,  a 
ropa  or  cable;  Spu  CMria,  Fr.  cabr€,  a 
crane ;  cabria^  also  an  ade-tiee ;  euMoy 
cabrioly  a  beam  or  rafter. 

The  series  taking  their  designation 
from  the  horse  comprise  Fr.  ch^dUi^  a 
pair  of  sawing  trestles,  a  rack  for  torture, 
a  painter's  easel ;  Lat  cantherius  (pro- 
perly a  gelding  or  padt-liorse),  a  rafter  or 
vine-prop,  and  thence  Fr.  dumtUr^  a  vine- 
prop,  sawing-block,  stocks  for  a  ship, 
stand  for  a  cask ;  Sp.  potroy  a  colt,  rack 
Am:  toctiire,  frame  for  shoeing  horses  ;  Fr. 
Poutre,  a  beam  ;  Fr.  poulain  (colt),  a 
sledge  for  moving  heavy  weights*  a  diay- 
roai»  slide  for  letting  down  casas  into  a 
cellar,  or  other  contrivance  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  the  rope  wherewith  wine  is  let 
down  into  a  cellar,  a  pulley-rope — Cot. ; 
giving  rise  to  tX^pcleyHy  above-mention- 
ed. Sp.  polin,  a  wooden  roller  for  moving 
heavy  weights  on  ship-board.  The  Prov. 
poli,  Lang.  pouHy  a  colt,  agree  wiA  Fr. 
poulif,  wh  lie  Picdm.  ^<?//,  a  colt,  coincides 
with  S^.  poifa^  Ptg.  a  pulley.  In 
like  manner  Yt.policht  or  boulichey  a  filly, 
explains  Cat  polHxay  and  Sc.  pullishee, 
a  pulley,  a5  well  as  Lang,  poulejho^  the 
wipe  ot  a  well.  It.  poliga  must  be  re- 
garded as  an  analogous  rarm,  from  which 
we  pass  to  OE.  polive^  as  from  It»  to 
Fr.  douve^  a  pipe-stave. 

The  figure  of  a  colt  is  so  commonly 
used  to  express  a  support  of  one  kind  or 
another,  that  \x. poltray^.  conchy poltrona, 
an  easy-chair,  may  perhaps  be  identified 
with  pdtra,  a  fiOVi  mstead  of  being  de- 
rived from  Ob  pMtttr^  as  commonly  ex- 
plained* 


PUNCH  SOI 
Pulmonary.  Lat  pmlm^  -^mis,  the 

lungs. 

Pulp.  Lat.  pulpa^  the  fleshy  part  of 
meat,  pith  of  wood.  QuSLpbA^  soond  of 
a  stone  falling  into  water ;  as  a  verb,  to 
plump,  olunge  into  water;  a  soft  limip  \ 
^tAmaUy  hiinpishness. 

Pulpit.  Lat  pt^Umm^  a  scalibld, 
stage,  desk. 

-puis-.  See  -pel  Repulse y  Impul-, 
sioHy  &c 

•  Pulse.  Grain  contained  in  a  shell 
or  pod,  as  peas  and  beans.  Fulls^  the 
duuT  of  peas.— HaL  Probabljr  ^  pL 

nf  Du.  pueUy  pole,  pelle,  peule^  peascod, 
shell. — Kil.  Peuly  peascod  ;  peulvrucht^ 
pulse,  leguminous  plant. — Bomhoff.  Pel^ 
shell, pod; peas. — Halma.  From  Uu. 
pdlen,  £. pai^  pitU^^S  PLD./wika,  to 
pick. 

PulTerisa.  "LaX.puhnSypmlveris^iaulU 

Pumice.    \j^X.  pumcv. 

To  PummeL   See  Pommel. 

Pomp.  Fr.  pempey  on.  pumpa.,  O. 
pumpe,  in  vulgar  language  plumpe.  Lith. 
plumpa,  piumpas.  Rightly  referred  by 
Adelung  to  the  idea  of  splashing.  The 
sound  of  something  heavy  falling  into 
the  water  is  represented  in  g.  by  the  syl- 
lable plump,  whence  piumpen,  to  splash, 
to  beat  the  water  wim  a  pole  in  fishingi 
piumfhstoeky  the  pole  employed  for  such 
a  purpose.  Pumpen,  vulgarly plumpetty 
to  pump.  In  Cornwall  plump  is  a  pump 
or  draw-well,  ta pium/fyy  to  cnani,  an  act 
in  which  a  plunger  is  driven  up  and  down 
in  an  upright  vessel  like  the  piston  in  a 
pump.  Banff.  p/ump-Jkmt,  the  cmnmon 
churn.  Pl.D.  pump,  pitM^ti,  a  pesde ; 
pumpeln,  to  pound. 

Pumpkin.   See  Pompion. 

Pun.  A  play  apon  words,  possibly, 
as  Xares  suggests,  from  OE.  p'f^i,  to 
pound,  as  if  hammering  on  the  word. 

Pimeh. — Punehaon.  i./^fA,a8horL 
thick  fellow,  a  stage  puppet. — B.  Banff. 
pudgeyPunchy  a  thickset  person  or  animal, 
anything  short  and  stout  of  its  kind. 
Northampt.  puddyy  pudgy,  pmukf^  short 
and  thickset. — Mrs  P. 

I  did  bear  them  call  their  fat  child  AnscA,  which 
pleased  iiie  mightily,  that  wold  lisfiac  beeome  a 
word  of  common  use  for  evwytUQg  mat  ii  thick 

and  short. — Pcpys. 

Bdv.  pufueUy  a  short  thick  person  or 
thing  ;  ptmuiy  thick  and  short.  From 
signifying  something  short  and  thick  it 
seems  to  have  been  applied  to  a  barrel  or 
cask,  and  thence  to  the  bdly.  Bav.  pang, 
bonzy  p:/ii:,  -rn,  a  cask;  bantzen^ponziy 
oelly.  Carinthiaji/(iiKX^,a  cask,and(con* 
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temptuously)  the  belly,  a  child.  It, pun- 
zone^  ¥t.  poinsofty  a  puncheon. 

PuHdk  leans  to  be  a  nasiJited  form  of 
pufii^e^  .IS  G.  pantsch  of  the  synonymous 
paischf  mire,  puddle,  or  manish  of  tfuitsch, 
nfav.  PtmisdktHt  to  paddle,  daUile  in 
the  wet ;  also  to  strike  a  sounding  blow. 
The  signification  of  something  short  and 
thick  must  be  explained  on  the  same 
firinciple  at  in  the  caae  of  Podgy.  Bat  it 
may  be  from  the  connection  which  causes 
so  many  words  signifying  a  blow  to  be 
used  also  In  die  tense  of  a  lump  or  knob, 
as  in  the  case  of  bunch. 

The  fact  tliat  punch  alreadv  signified  a 
short  thick  man  probablv  led  to  the  con- 
version of  Pulcinella^  the  little  hump- 
backed puppet  of  the  Italians,  into/'iMfJb- 
ineilo^  now  cut  short  to  Punch, 

2.  The  well-known  beverage,  said  to 

be  from  Hindu  panch,  five. 

At  Nemk  is  made  the  best  arrack  or  Nepo  da 
Goa,  with  wbkli  the  EagUih  on  tfak  coast  make 

that  enervating  liquor  called  f^tinche  (which  is 
llmdostan  for  five),  from  hve  ingredients.— 
Flyer,  New  Aooooat  of  E.  I.  and  FMa,  1697. 

The  drink  certainly  seems  to  have  been 

introduced  from  India. 

Or  to  drink  pal^mU  (at  GoiOi  which  is  a 
khid  of  drhik  ounslstuiif  of  acrae  viMs,  roeewater, 

juice  of  cirrnris,  nnd  sn^ar. — Olearius,  Travels  to 
ttie  Grand  Duke  of  Muscovy  and  Persia,  1669. 

To  Punch.  I .  J  o  punch  with  the  fist 
or  tile  elbow,  to  strike  or  thrust  Mtm- 

chynge,  tuncio. — Pr.  Pm. 

7>  tMuitkt  or  pimhe  one ;  he  bm>chcth  me 
and beatiih  lae,  il  me  poaae.«-Mkfr*  HeeiBW 
home       hU  ftee  ah  lo  booBeed*  ooatml.— 

Ilorm.  * 

PLD.  bumsen^  hunsen,  to  knock  so  that  it 
sounds.  See  Bounce,  o.pantsc/u-n,  to 
strike  a  sounding  blow.  'Den  drilten 
pauscht  er  auf  den  bauch.' — Sanders. 
Ombr.  pmnkiHy  to  ptinch  with  the  fist ; 
punk,  fiancata,  a  punch  in  the  ribs.  Swiss 
bsinfii^en,  to  give  blows,  especially  with  the 
loot  or  the  elbow.  V>a\ .  pumsen^ putnbsen^ 
tOSOUnd  hollow,  strike  so  that  itresowids. 
Dan.  dial.///Wjo  to  butt  like  a  ram. 

3.  It.  punzacckiare^  punzeilare^  to 
puneh,  push,  sboive»  justle,  prick  fonvard, 
goad  ;  punzout%  a  sharp-pointed  thing, 
bodkin,  pounccr  or  pounce,  ox-goad ; 
pmmmMrey  to  poimce,  make  pouncing 
irock ;  Fr.  pohidm,  to  pride,  spar,  incite  ; 
p^itnon,  a  bodkin,  a  stamp,  puncheon. 
Prikkyn  ox punchyn^  as  men  doth  bcestis, 
pungo.— Pr.  Pm.  %^ptmdmt^pun»ar^ 
to  prick,  sting,  punch  ;  puuzoti^  a  punch, 
puncheon,  a  pointed  instrument  used  by 
artists.    Lang,  pounckar,  to  prick,  to 


PURFLE 

sting  ;  pounche,  Fr.  poiutal,  a  support, 
prop^ ;  pouHcho,  point  ol  a  pm ;  pouHckan^ 

^^^^^^^^^^  ^^P^^^^^^^^    ^l^^^la  ^^^^^(^(^fi^B^BB^^  ^^^h^RlMI^K^R^RI^^^  ^^^^ 

punch. 

PiuxctuaL  —  Puncture.  —  Pungent. 
See  Pfrfntt 

Punish.  Lat.  punirt,  Fr.  punir,  punts. 

Punt.    A  flat-bottomed  boat  Du. 
Pont^  a  ferry-boat,  broad  flat  boat ;  navi- 
giimi  quo  amnes  trajicnmtnr  hwo 
////m— KiL    Fr.  poiumt^  a  fenyt-bont, 
pontoon. 

Pon^.  See  Puisne 

Pupil  Lat.  pupa,  a  young  girl,  a  doll, 
whence  the  dim.  pupilla^  an  orphan  fe- 
male child^  the  apple  of  the  eye  ;  pupus, 
a  small  diild  (!Baakt)fPmpiiiiit,  an  otpnuiy 
ward. 

Pupp«t.~Puppy.  It  pupa,  pmppa, 
a  child's  baby,  puppy,  or  puppet  to  |May 

withal. — Fl.  Fr.  poupi'r,  a  baby,  a  pup- 
pet, or  bable ;  the  flax  of  a  distaff;  poup*s 
4frM0i£0Stf,biindMS  of  caterpillars.  Dm 
pop^  a  puppet,  doO,  young  baby.  Vlie 

radical  meaning,  as  in  the  case  of  doll^ 
seems  simply  a  bunch  of  clouts.  Du. 
popyp0ppiy  cocoon  or  nest  of  caterpiBars ; 
pop  aan  t't'n  schfrmdfgen,  the  button  on 
a  foil ;  brand-pop^  a  bunch  of  tow  dipped 
in  pitch  to  set  a  house  on  fiie.  Magy. 
bub,  a  bunch  or  tuft  ;  bubtty  a  doU. 

It  is  from  the  obsolete  sense  of  a  doll, 
and  not  in  the  modern  one  of  a  young 
dog,  that  the  term  puppy  is  apfdiea  to  a 
conceited,  finely-dressed  young  man.  In 
the  same  way,  Diu  pob  is  applied  to  a 
flannting  girl. — Bomhoff. 

Purblind.  Pure -blind,  altogether 
bhnd,  or  else  simply  blind,  just  blind, 
able  to  see  a  little.  In  the  former  sense 
it  is  used  by  R.  G. 

Me  ssolde  puitc  out  botlie  lifs  cjfe  and  aadse  hiai 

purblyHd.—^.  376b 

Ihn^fynde^  luscns.— Pr.  Pm.  Do.  pmrnr^ 

pure,  simple,  only  ;  puurstekm,  alto- 
gether ;  puursieken  blind^  altogether 
blind  ;  puur  vnllens.  with  hearty  good 
will.  Sw.  dial,  pmrmtd^  totally  blind. 
Comp.  G.  rein,  pure,  clean  ;  ran-blmdy 
'iaub,  -toli,  'VoUy  totally  blind,  deai^  &c. 
— ^Dief.  hi  V.  ragin.  The  sense  of  par- 
tially blind  is  a  softening  down  in  a  man- 
ner similar  to  that  in  which  we  say,  *  Oh, 
he  is  quite  bUnd ;  he  caB&ot  SM  ncvoss 
the  street.* 

Purchase.  Fr.  pemrchassrr,  eagerly 
to  pursue,  thence  to  obtain  the  object  of 
pursnit;  iX^pimacciarf,  to  shift  or  chass 
for,  to  procure. — FL    Sec  Chasse. 

Purfle.  —  PurL  Ornamental  work 
about  the  edge  of  a  garment  It  pcrjUo^ 
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the  profile  or  outline  of  a  person's  face,  a 
border  fa  aimoury,  die  surface  or  super- 
ficies of  anything,  any  kind  of  puriling 
lace  ;  porfilare^  to  overcast  with  gold  or 
sUver  lace  ;  Yx.pourfiUry  to  purflc,  tinsel, 
or  overcast  with  gold  thread,  &c. — Cot. 
E.  purl  (contracted  of  purfU)^  a  kind  of 
edging  for  bone  lace.— B.  Sc.  pearliHg, 
lace* 

Purge.— Pargative.    Lat  pmfgan, 

to  cl^nse  ;  from  punts,  clean. 

Purify. — Puritan.   Lat  purus^  clean. 

To  FuL  Du.  ktfrdm^  to  buMde^  to 
spring  as  water. 

Betm  lay  kurhmg  in  hnr  blode. 

Floraioe  of  Rome,  1639. 

— witli  the  blood  babbling  forth. 

Swab,  burren  (of  the  wind),  to  roar.  C. 
pcr/t-rt,  to  bubble.  Sw.  porla^  to  simmer, 
bubble,  murmur,  rumble,  gurgle. 

PorusCL  Land  which  having  once 
been  part  of  the  royal  forest  has  been 
aeverod  from  it  by  perambulation  Lpour^ 
aUit,  0¥t,pmriaUt)  gianted  bf  the  Qmra. 
The  preamble  of  33  £.  I.  c  S  nms— 

*  Cume  rmcune  gcntz  que  sount  mys  kors  d« 
forest  far  li  /wr.////-— aient  requis  a  cest  parle- 
ment  quits  »:)ient  fjuitfa    ttai  dioni  ^Ot  ies 

foresters  lour  dem.indent.' 

In  the  course  of  the  statute  mention  is 
made  of  tenes  et  twiemenu  deaforest^ 
par  la  purali.  These  would  constitute 
the  purlieu.  A  purlieu  or  purlie-man  is 
a  man  owning  land  within  the  purlieu 
licensed  to  hunt  on  his  own  land. 

To  Purloin.  To  make  away  with. 
Purlongyn  or  put  far  away,  prolongo, 
alieno.— Pr.  Pm.  PurttigntTt  to  prolong 
(a  truce). — Lib.  Custom,  166.  Fr.  loiH^  far. 

Purport.  OFr.  pourparler,  declarer, 
faire  savoir. — Roquef.  The  simple  por- 
ter,  to  carry,  is  used  in  a  similar  sense. 
Les  lettres  d'aujourdTiui  portent  que, 
&C.,  bring  news,  announce  that.  &c.  The 
impart  of  a  deed  is  what  it  signifies  or 
carries  in  it 

Purpose.  OFr.  pourp^nser,  to  be- 
think oneself,  a  word  aifterwards  sup- 
planted by  proposer^  to  porpoae»  design, 
Intend,  also  to  propose,  propounds—Cot. 

For  all  his/«i|m«^  as  I  f«Mb 
Was  Use  to  Baahea  gnat  dfapeaea. 

Chaucer,  R.  R. 

In  the  orip^inal  the  word  is  pourpens. 
De  aweit  furpuued^  ex  iosidiis  precogitatis. 

Pourf)os,  d  csij^n,  resolution. — Roquef. 

Purpresture.  An  encroachment  or 
enclosure  out  of  the  common  property,  a 
taking  part  of  it  into  one's  own  poKession. 
Fr.  pourpmtdrt^  •^m,  to  possess  wboUy 
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(Cot.),  investir.  envelopper,  usurper,  oc- 
cuper.— Roquef. 

Quand  jc  vis  la  pl.i cc  porprtndri^ 
Lui  et  sa  gent  de  toutes  parts. 

Pourprins,  possessed  on  every  side,  fully 
held;  pampris,  pemrprissun^  an  in- 

closure,  a  close. 

To  Purr.  Represents  the  sound  made 
by  a  eat  a  mmrrtn^  sekmurrm, 

Piirse.  Fr.  bourse,  It  borsa,  Sp.  bolsa^ 
a  purse.  Gr.  §vp9Uf  Lat  ^mn«^  a  hid^ 
skin,  leather. 

To  Pursue.— Pursoivaiil  Fr.pattT' 

suh'rc,  in  Herri  poursuir,  to  pursue,  to 
prosecute ;  poursuivant^  a  suitor,  suer ; 
— formes,  a  herald  extraordinary,  a  bat- 
chelor  in  heraldry,  one  that's  like  to  be 
chosen  when  the  place  falls. — Cot.  See  Sue. 

Puray.  OE.  Pureyfe,  short-winded  or 
stuffed  about  the  stomach,  pourcif.-^ 
Palsgr.  It  is  singular  that  the  more 
modern  forms  poulsif,  poussif,  should  be 
truer  to  the  origin,  LaX.pulsare^  Vr.poui" 
ur^ptmsser,  to  beat  or  thrust  There  is 
so  much  analog  between  the  action  of 
the  lungs  and  the  pulse  of  the  heart  that 
we  need  not  be  surprised  at  finding  Prov. 
polsar  used  in  the  sense  of  breathe  or 
ant.  —  Raym.  Hence  Fr.  pousse  (in 
orses),  broken  wind,  choke-damp  in 
niines  ;  poumf^  short-winded.  It.  put- 
sivo,  panting,  also  pursy,  short  or  broken- 
winded  ;  pulsare,  to  pant,  to  beat.— Fl. 
Lang,  poulstty  to  take  breath ;  Du.  bul" 
sett,  pulsare  et  tussire. — ^KiL  Swim  HiiMt, 
to  cough.— Idiot.  Rem. 
Purtenance.  See  Appurtenance. 
Pnnileat.--Jtti<  Buppumite.  Lat. 
pus, pun's,  Cr.  ttvov,  Sanscr./>/Jy/i,//J>'<i«<^ 
discharge  from  a  sore,  matter.  Doubtless, 
like  pulris,  from  the  foul  smell.  See 
Putrid. 

Purvey.    Fr.  poun-eoir^  to  purvey  OT 
provide.  haX.providere, 
Pnrriew.  The  provisions  of  an  act  of 

Parliament    Yx.  fwurvu,  provided. 

To  Push.  Fr.  poulsep;Pousser,  to  push, 
thrust ;  Lat.  pulso,  to  push,  strike,  beat ; 
It.  bussare,  to  khodE. 

Pusillanimous.  Lat  pusus,  a  little 
boy ;  pusilluSf  httle,  insignificant ;  OKi- 
mus  pusillus,  a  foint  heart 

Puss.  Du.  poes,  PI.  D. puus,  ^uusmaM^ 
Puuskattc.  Originally  a  cry  eitner  to  call 
or  to  drive  away  a  cat,  from  an  imitation 
of  the  noise  made  by  a  cat  spitting,  a 
Pfuchzen,  to  spit  like  a  cat.  Scrv.  pts  / 
cry  to  drive  away,  Alban.  piss  !  to  call  a 
cat ;  pisso^  puss,  cat  in  nursery  language. 
Lith.  puM^pmiiifim  Fr./^  cry  tocaUa 
cat ;  /wttiri  pass. 
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PUSTULE 


Postule.  XjX.pusula.puititla,  a  blister, 
swelling,  pimple,  pock.  The  equivalent 
of  Gr,  ^if<raXic,  a  bladder,  bubble,  from 
fvffow,  to  puff,  to  blow.  Lett.  pUscklis^ 
a  bladder  ;  ptht,  to  blow.  Da.  pttste,  to 
blow ;  pusgf  to  swell  up.  The  image  of 
blowing  is  represented  in  a  very  wide 
ran<^e  of  languages  bjr  tiie  syilable  jtar 
or  jit. 

To  Put.  Properly  to  push  or  poke. 
Da..  puUe,  to  put,  put  into,  put  away.  Fr. 
dou/gr,  to  thrust,  put,  bud,  to  put  forth 
leaves.  It.  OuUare.  to  cast,  fling  ;  ^//a, 
a  stralBe.  w.  pwti^^  to  poke,  t&ust ;  B. 
dial,  to  pole,  poit,  to  poke.  In  of.,  there 
is  frequently  an  intrusive  /,  ^ii,  as  in 
fait  compared  witfi  ftti. 

-I»ute.— Putative.  Lat.  puto,  to  cast 
in  one's  mind,  to  reckon,  think.  Hence 
computo^  to  reckon  togctltcr.  to  sum  up ; 
ittsfrU0,  to  cast  one's  thongnts  in  oppo- 
sition  to  another ;  imputo,  to  reckon  to 
one ;  reputo^  to  consider,  to  think  and 
think  a^ain.   FuUUivuSy  supposed. 

Putrid.  —  Putrefy.  Lat.  puteOy  to 
stink  ;  pufidtts,  stinking  ;  thence  puter 
or  puOis,  ptiiridus,  rotten,  corrupt.  Gr. 
irvOuty  ir^trw,  to  rot    Sanscr.  pa^  stinking ; 

piitika,  putrid,  stinking  ;  pAy^  to 
putrefy,  to  stink.    Lett.p^t,  to  rot. 

The  inteijection  pu !  or  fu  I  repre- 
scnts  the  exspiration  with  closed  nose 
by  which  we  reject  an  offensive  smclL 
Sp.  /  exclamation  of  disgust  at  a  bad 
smell  ;  excrements  of  children. — Neum. 
Vl.D.pu/  a  pu  !  interj.  by  which  child- 
ren express  their  disgust  at  anvthing 
stinking  or  nasty.  Dat  is  a  pu^  tnat  is 
nasty.  Ha  /«//,  wie  stank  der  alte  mist  ! 
— Sanders.  Russ.  fu  /  fie  !  fukaty^  to 
detest,  to  huff  Q.e.  blow)  at  draughts. 
Lett  pAst,  to  puff,  to  Mow.  See  Fie  I 
Faugh  ! 

Puttock.  A  kite.  It.  boMzago,  a  buz- 
ard. 


QUACK 

Putty.  A  pasty  mass  composed  of 
powder  of  metallic  oxides  and  oil  used 
for  fastening  glass  in  windows,  stopping 
holes  in  carpentry,  &c.  Fr.  poUe^  a 
glazier's  putty,  also  in  foundries  the  mix- 
ture of  clay  and  horsedung  used  for 
moolds  ;  foUe  iTimiHI,  the  pasty  resichie 
of  emery  and  oil  arising  from  the  grind- 
ing of  precious  stones.  The  essential 
meaning  is  something  of  a  pasty  nature, 
from  Lat.  puls^  pultis,  whence  It. 
poltiglia,  Milan.  p>olUa^  pap,  poultio^ 
batter,  also  mud,  slime,  especially  that 
which  comes  from  the  sawing  of  stones  ; 
spoltij,  as  pot^  d'^mdri.  also  mud  from 
the  grindstone.  Mason's  putty  is  a  pasty 
material  used  for  filling  cavities.  ^The 
interior  of  the  bed  was  filled  with  fine 
mason^s  putty,  consisting  of  lime  and 
stonedust.' — Report  on  Holbom  Viaduct, 
Dec.  17,  1869. 

To  Puzzle!  'To  confuse,  bewilder. 
A  figure  taken  from  the  puddling  or 
troabling  of  water,  the  sound  of  dd  and 
Z2  before  /  easily  interchanging,  as  m 
fuddle  and  /utzIi',  tnudJIc  and  muzzy. 
PuzzU-fuadcd  and  muddU-iuadrd  arc 
synonymous. 

Something  sure  of  stafr. 
Hath/wAfftrf  his  clear  spirit.— Othello. 

In  the  same  way  blunder,  signifying 
originally  to  trouble  water,  is  used  melni- 
phorically  in  the  sense  of  confound. 

To  sbufBe  and  digress  so  as  by  any  means 
whataoefor  to  Mmmdtr  sa  adfwiy.'—DHion 

in  R. 

Pygmy.  Gr.  irvy/iatoc.  from  wymi,  a 
measure  of  length,  from  lae  dbow  to  the 

knurklcs. 

Pyramid.  Gr.  irrpo^Jc,  from  the  form 
taken  by  the  flame  of  a  tire  ;  iriip,  tire. 

Pyre!    Gr.  irapA,  a  (wiend  pik. 

Pyrites.— Pyro-.  Gr.  irvp,  -oc,  fire; 
vv^irqc  (Aido£,  stone),  a  stonc  which 
strikes  fire. 


a 


Qaaok. — Quacksalver.  The  saUing 
of  womds  was  so  generally  taken  as  a 
type  of  the  healing  art,  that  no  reason- 
able doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the 
meaning  of  the  latter  element  in  G.  quack- 
salber^  Du.  kwakzalver^  kwakzalfster,  t. 
fuadutUvir,  The  import  of  the  element 
guak  is  not  so  clear.  It  has  tisually 
been  explained  as  having  reference  to 


the  noisy  outcr>'  with  which  the  quack- 
salver or  mountebank  (G.  marktsckrtur) 
vaunts  his  wares. 

Seek  out  for  plants  with  signatures 

To  quack      universal  cures.  —  Hudibias. 

Du.  kivak,  a  jest,  or  story.  J)e  ktvai' 
zalver  vertelde  aardige  iwMiiW,  Ibe 
mountebank  told  them  funny  stories,— 
p.  Marin.    But  when  we  look  to  the 
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dialects  of  the  north  of  Europe,  where 
the  word  seems  to  have  originated,  we 
a^re  led  to  a  different  explanation. 

L>u.  quakkelen,  Pl.D.  auackeln,  seem 
to  be  parallel  forms  with  g.  guackeln, 
wacMelk^  wanMif  B.  quaggU  (Hal.), 
*^^^^<^*  expressing  in  the  first  place  the 
aj^itation  of  liquids,  and  then  wavering, 
splashing,  spilling,  dabbling,  bungling, 
Dabbling. 

In  the  sense  of  wavering,  G.  quachein, 
to  waggle,  waver  (Kiittn.),  Pl.D.  quakkcl- 
ha/iig^  wavering,  inconstant  ;  Du.  quak- 
Aeiefi,  to  freeze  and  thaw  by  tttins,  to  varv 
in  health,  to  be  an  invalid ;  quakkd- 
winUr^  a  mild  winter ;  quaklul-aiekUf  a 
slight  indisposition.  Pl.u.  Ik  kier  mi  an 
keen  quakkeln,  I  stand  no  trifling,  I  go 
my  own  way.  The  sense  of  splashing, 
dabbling,  spilling,  is  seen  in  PLU.  ver- 
auakkelny  to  waste  one's  money  on  trifles ; 
Du.  quakkel^eld^  money  for  small  ex- 
penses ;  quak^  a  slop,  drop  of  liquid  left 
In  a  glass,  a  trifle ;  quacken^  qutuktlen^ 
dissipare,  profundcre  (Kil.)  ;  Da.  quakU^ 
to  dabble,  bungle,  deal  in  what  one  does 
oot  rightly  un^rstand.  QftakUri  i  land- 
bruget,  i  la^idGonstier,  damiling  in  form- 
ing, in  medicine.  Kiarlingquakleri,  old- 
w^ives'  doctoring  ;  forquakU^  to  spoil  by- 
unskilful  management;  f,  en  sag,  sin  hcl- 
brcd,  to  bungle  a  business,  to  spoil  one's 
ln:  alih  by  quackery.  N.  kvakla,  to  bangle, 
botch.  Sw.  quackla^  quacksaiwa,  to  drug, 
to  physic ;  a.  med  stgy  to  take  too  many 
slops,  to  take  a  great  deal  of  physic  to 
little  purpose  —  Widcgren  :  quacklattde^ 
too  much  medicine,  quackery,  charlatan- 
ery.—  Nordforss. 

The  original  meaning  of  quacksalvt'r 
would  thus  be  a  dabbler  in  medicine,  an 
idea  expressed  also  (although  from  a  dif- 
ferent metaphor)  by  the  Du.  synonym 
lapsah'er,  a  bungler  in  medicine,  pro- 
perly a  cobbler  of  the  body,  from  lappcti, 
to  patch,  to  botch,  or  mend  clumsily. 
We  may  compare  also  Bar.  bt^ii^,  soft, 
clammy,  sloppy  ;  batzcn^  to  handle  ma- 
terials of  such  a  nature  ;  batzcln^  to  dab- 
ble in  medicines,  to  doctor  oneself.  Du. 
kladdetty  to  dawb,  dabUe;  kiad-ttUvtr^ 
a  quack. 

To  QnMk.  To  make  a  noise  filce  a 

duck  or  frog.  Aristophanes  represents 
the  croaking  of  a  frog  by  the  syllables 
coa(,  ffoa{.  Lat.  coaxare;  G.  quacken^ 
mtackstHf  to  cnak  like  a  frog;  Lith. 
inniAfK^  ^ImMjM^  to  cr^^ 
gapfie. 

Qoadr-.  Qnadri-.  Quadru-.  In 
Lat  componads,  like  fuadrmtgie,  ptm^ 
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ruped^  &c.,  from  quatiwr^  four.  Qu ad- 
rant  ^  the  quarter  of  a  circle  ;  Lat.  quad- 
ratu^  the  fourth  part.  Quadroon^  Fr. 
quarteron,  one  a  fourth  part  a  negro. 

To  duaff  I  quau(^ht,  1  drink  all  out, 
je  bois  d'autant.— Palsgr.  In  Scotland 
a  child  is  said  to  mmtiU  when  sucking  so 
forcibly  as  to  swallow  a  considerable 
Quantity  at  once.  Waugki^  a  hearty 
draiqilit. 

Con'd  your  skill 
But  be^  us  tea  vmught  of  ale, 
I'd  be  oblig'd  t'  ye  a'  my  lilib— Bama^. 

To  waMchiy  wmigki,  wamck,  to  drink 

copiously. 

Tbay  skink  the  wyoe  and  taamcktu  campj*  ML 

D.  V.  sia  8. 

Nather  Lord  nor  Knicht  he  lute  alanc. 
Except  his  coup  war  vkuMiiioat  alway. 

Thay  wauckit  at  the  wicht ' 


BoroeiaJlaBi. 


The  forms  above  cited  seem  to  represent 
the  sounds  made  in  an  eager  draught  of 
liquid,  as  Sw.  qudfwOy  to  cnoke,  does  the 
sound  of  gasping  for  breath  in  choking. 
Analogous  forms  are  G.  haucJu-ti,  F..  huffy 
ivhiff  to  draw  the  breath,  waj'ty  a  draught 
of  air,  Sc.  ti/d:^tobloir;  the  resemblance 
in  sound  between  the  act  of  drawing 
breath  and  of  taking  a  draught  of  liquid 
being  witnessed  by  Sc.  soitch  {ch  gutt.), 
soufy  to  draw  a  deep  breath  as  in  sleep* 
ing,  Fr.  souffler^  to  breathe,  and  G.  saufcriy 
to  drink  deep ;  soffyK  draught,  or  gulp. 
^        '  Provinci^ly 


:^Xi^ gogmire.    QuaggU y  a  txemulous 
tion. —  Hal.    See  Quake. 

QuaiL  Du.  quaikeL  It.  guagliay  Ori- 
sons quacroy  a  quail,  firom  the  note  of 
the  bird.  Coturnices,  quacolcs.—C\.  dc 
Reichenau.  Du.  quacketiy  to  cry  as  a 
quail ;  P1.D.  quacktlny  to  tattle.  Mid. 
Lat.  quaquilCy  Prov.  quisqmloy  a  quail ; 
quilary  Sw.  quillra,  to  pipe,  to  twitter. 
Zulu  quehUy  expressive  of  a  ringing 
sound,  partridge ;  qualiy  the  small  wild 
red  pheasant,  ao  called  from  its  noise. 
— Dohne. 

To  CluaiL  i .  To  curdle  as  milk. — B. 
In  s.  s.  It.  quaglian^  a^iarty  Ptg.  coal- 
har^  Fr,  cailUr^  w.  ceitlo.  It.  quagliOy 
gagliOy  Du.  quaghgl.  w.  caul^  LaU  coagu- 
(urn,  rennet,  the  mnision  used  to  curale 
milk.  Of  these  the  Lat.  coaguhim,  ren- 
net, or  curdled  milk,  derived  from  con  and 
ageUy  to  drive  together,  is  commonly 
supposed  to  be*  tm  original    But  the 

word  admits  of  a  pcrfort  cxplanntidn  from 
the  Germanic  root  shown  in  E.  dial,  quag- 
eUy  a  tremulous  motion  (Hal.),  G.  quac' 
Mn,  to  waver,  on  the  tame  princiiHe  on 
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which  H,  quap.  a  soft  gelatinous  body, 
soft  hk  or  mah,  li  derived  fiom  ON.  qitapa^ 

to  tremble.  In  like  manner  may  perhaps 
be  explained  E.  curdU^  properly  cruddU, 
from  Prov.  crotlar,  OFr.  crodler^  emUr^ 
to  shake.  Compare  also  Swiss  ho/tern, 
to  shake,  to  jog,  with  Dii.  fiof,  hotfc\ 
curds;  Sc.  hat  tit  cream,  clotted  cream. 
If  we  may  judge  from  the  words  signify^ 
ing  butter  and  cheese,  the  Latins  seem  to 
have  learned  dairy  operations  from  the 
Germanic  rsces,  and  coagulum  may  be 
an  accommodation  of  the  form  quagel  to 
a  Latin  derivation,  in  the  same  way  that 
the  G.  butter  was  made  to  bear  a  refer- 
ence to  the  animal  from  whence  it  was 
produced,  when  adopted  in  Greek  under 
the  form  of  ^aftTvpWf  as  if  from  /3ov(,  an 
ox. 

2.  To  quail^  as  when  we  speak  of  one's 
courage  quailing,  is  probably  a  special 
application  of  ^//a/V,  in  the  sense  of  cur- 
dle. The  bodily  effect  of  fear  or  horror 
being  very  similar  to  that  of  groat  cold, 
these  mental  emotions  are  represented  as 
causing  the  blood  to  ooogesl  or  curdle. 

Yfll  I  eqM«i  to  thee  a  modier's  care : 
.  God's  mercy,  maiden,  does  h  tmrd  thy  Uood 
To  tay  I  am  thy  mother? 

To-(];iy  a  mighty  hero  comes,  to  warm 

\wa  eurdliugtioadLt  and  bid  you  Britons  ami. 

Gtftfi. 

The  guilty  man  felt  his  heart CKnUrwUh  l«nr. 

— Ix)vc's  Sacrifice,  i.  266. 

Mi  s'agghiaccio  il  sangue  per  la  paura, 
my  Mood  congealed  mdtk  hmt.  So  abo 
It.  cas^liiin-,  Piedm.  gunjV.  to  curdK-  as 
milk,  to  be^in  to  be  afraid  of  one's  adv  er- 
sary,  to  quad  in  one%  courage. — FL  The 
metaphor  is  carried  still  nurther  in  It 
cagliare,  to  hold  one's  peace  ;  Sp.  collar^ 
to  keep  silence,  to  abate,  become  calm. 
When  somer  took  hi  hand  the  winter  to  aiiaHn 
lA^tb  force  of  might,  and  vertue  great*  Uajrim^y 
blasts  to  quailt. — Surry  in  R. 

We  are  apt  to  fie  distracted  from  the  fore- 
going explanation  by  Du.  queletty  to  pine 

away,  to  languish,  to  fade.  'T  gewas 
gueeit  op  hct  veld,  the  herb  fades  in  the 
field.  De  hoochste  van  het  voldc  des 
lants  quelen  :  sink,  are  overcome.— Bible 
in  Weiland.  Devonshire  qutai,  to  faint 
away ;  squeal,  infirm,  wnk.  But  the  re- 
semblance is  purely  accidental,  the  latter 
forms  being  from  the  pipy  tones  of  a  sick 

Erson.    PoL  kwilii!,  to  pule,  wail,  whine, 
nent,  Du.  quHtHy  quntm^  gemere*  lim- 
guere,  lang^ore  tabcscere.— Kil. 

iluaint.  Yi.coint,  neat,  fine,  dainty, 
trim.— Cot  Bret  iMM/,  pretty.  It^ws- 
tetMOy  infonnation,  advertisement,  know- 
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ledge  of,  familiarity,  acquaintance  also 
quaintness,  neatness,  spruceneasy  emUt' 

gie,  curious  ornaments,  quaint  trimmings 
us«l  of  women  rather  for  grace  and  show 
than  fat  use.— FL  Prov.  amte,  ccuUe, 
coinde,  comgs,  gracious,  agread>le,  pretty ; 
coindansn,  acquaintance,  agrccableness  ; 
coindeiar,  Fr.  cointoier,  to  deck  forth, 
wnbdMsh,  make  onesdt  agreeriile.  It 
aeconfare,  to  acquaint  or  meet  with. 

Notwithstanding  the  singular  agiee- 
mentwitfa  talLeomptuSy  trimmed,  adorned, 
the  word  must  be  derived  either  from  I^t. 
cognitus  (as  Dicz  supposes),  or  from  G. 
kund,  kuftdig,  known,  acquainted  with,  a 
sense  in  which  Fr.  coint  was  foimeily 
used.  Dufit  il  Ja  bien  fut  cointe :  of 
which  he  was  already  informed. — ^Alexis 
in  Dies.  The  transference  to  the  later 
sii^nification  arises  from  the  amenities 
which  grow  out  of  civilised  intercourse. 
So  from  the  equivalent  as.  cuth,  known, 
we  have  Se,t»iM,€miify,  lanuliar,  agree- 
able in  conversation,  pleasant,  loving, 
aftcciionate,  giving  satisfaction. — Jam. 

A  mankie  gown  of  oar  own  kiatra  growth 
DidaaketiMm«HybmwsodaDOO«NSSI.  . 

ON.  kuMftiigaj  eomiter,  ftmiliaiiter.  (M* 

couth  is  the  opposite  of  gutAUs  avlniaidy 
revoltin|^  displeasing. 

Vo  <SMte— Quag.  Forms  repre- 
senting broken  sound  are  very  fretpttnthr 

used  to  signify  broken  movements,  such 
as  the  agitation  of  liquids  or  the  quaver- 
ing or  making  things  more  or  less  soft 
or  loose.  Thus  Du.  gtigcUn,  to  gaggle, 
or  make  the  harsh  broken  sounds  of  a 
goose,  Bret,  gag^i,  to  stutter,  lead  to  Swiss 
gageln,  to  joggle,  gagen,  to  rock ;  B. 
gle,  to  roll  to  and  fro  ;  gogmire,  a  quag- 
mire or  shaking  bog.  A  slisht  modihca- 
tion  of  the  radical  syUaUe  givca  Dol 
quacken,  to  cr>'  like  a  goose,  frog,  or  quail 
(Kil.) ;  oa.guaka,  quack  la,  to  twitter  as 
birds  ;  B.  dud.  qunggle,  quackle,  to  make 
choking  sounds  in  the  tliro.it  (Nail,  Dial, 
of  £.  Anglia),  from  which  wc  pass  to  G. 
quackeln,  to  joggle,  waj^glc,  totter,  B. 
quaggU,  a  tremulous  motran  (HalOt  snd 
quoRe,  to  shake.  Du.  waggelen,  G.  wac- 
keln,  to  jo^,  totter,  shake,  £  wa^U^a£^ 
are  essentially  the  same  woids  wim  tSe 
initial  qu  softened  down  to  a  simple  tv. 

(Qualify.— duality.  Lat.  qMoUias, 
whatlike-ness,  from  qualis^  whatlike,  of 
what  sort.    See  Which. 

Qualm.  A  feeling  of  sickness,  fig.  a 
distressing  thought  suddenly  coming  over 
US. 

Thqr  nysd,  our  seal  ii  i—ftyiii  onr  th|s 
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meatft— «nd  is  readye  to  caste  U  up  agayne. — 
UdiltaR. 

AS.  avtalm,  fmyiHtf  dettn^dtm,  pesti- 
lence, death. 

Vol  of  sykncsse,  and  of  qualm  and  'sonve  thys 

lond  was  tho, 
Of  honRcr  and  of  vniele  (cxnl)  geres. — R.  G. 

The  radical  imaee  is  shown  in  Dan. 
outrUy  to  chcAcey  <mering  a  t>'pe  of  abso- 
lute destruction  when  the  breath  is  en- 
tirely stopped,  or  of  every  degree  of  op- 
pression from  positive  torture  to  mere 
sickness  of  the  stomach.  Sw.  qudlja,  to 
turn  the  stomach,  produce  sickness  ;  fig. 
to  grieve,  torment:  guaif  torment,  suffer- 
ing, oppression  of  the  chest,  sickness  ; 
smitWitt^uai,  remorse,  qnamis  of  con- 
science ;  tiJds gudUtjlht  agony  of  death  ; 
qualm^  hot,  stifling  weather ;  qualmig^ 
qualmish,  sickening.  G.  qualm,  a  vapour, 
lachalation,  thick  smoke,  properly  a  chok- 
ing smoke)  gua/mi^,  full  of  steam  or 
smoke. 

Quantity.  Lat  gumttittis;  qumUus, 

how  much. 

To  Quap.  —  Quave. — Qtxaver.  To 
quaPy  to  quake,  pant,  tremUe.~B.  To 
quave,  to  have  a  tremulous  motion. — R. 
Earthquaxte,  quavemire,  earthquake, 
quagmire.  ON.  quapa^  Bav.  quabeln^  G. 
muuMn^  Da.  quabbre^  to  shake  like  a 
jdly,  or  loose  fat  ;  Du.  quabbe^  a  dewlap, 
from  its  quavering  movement;  Swab. 
qHobbej  a  morass.  To  quaver  with  the 
voice  is  to  utter  a  shaking  note,  to  rise 
and  fall  in  the  musical  scale,  to  speak  un- 
steadily. We  have  seen  under  (^uakc 
the  mode  in  which  terms  originally  repre- 
senting a  broken  sound  arc  applied  to 
movements  of  analogous  character.  Now 
it  is  matter  of  indifferi^nce  in  representing 
an  abnipt  sound  whether  the  syllable  is 
made  to  end  with  a  guttural  or  a  labial. 
We  use  whop  and  whack  indifferently  for 
a  sounding  blow,  and  so  in  Du.  the  sylla- 
bles quap  !  or  quak  f  represent  the  sound 
of  a  sudden  fall.  Dat  gaf  eenen  harden 
quak  ! — Weiland.  Qjuakken^  to  throw 
down.  Hee  strukelden,  en  quap!  daar 
li  'e,  he  stumbled,  and  slap  !  there  he  lay. 
— Over>'ssel  Almanach.  Da.  quoppe, 
quobde^  to  give  a  hollow  sound  like  a  blow 
on  an  inflated  body  or  a  horse  trotting. 

Quarantine.  Fr.  quarantaine^  a  period 
of  forty  days;  quaranU^  Lat.  quattraginta, 
forty. 

Quarrel.     i,   Fr.  gturtlU^  quarrel, 

broil,  altercation.  Lat.  querela^  com- 
plaint ;  queriy  to  complain.  The  repre- 
lentation  of  Uie  high  tones  of  complaint 
or  anger  by  a  root  similar  to  that  which 
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gives  rise  to  the  foregoing  forms  is  widely 
spread.  G.  quarren^  to  cry  as  children, 
to  grumble,  wrangle. 

Mcnschcnfreundlich,  nicht  fin  guarvtit 
1st  der  l>i!)elfcste  pfarrcr. — Sandera. 

ON.  kurTy  complaint,  murmur.;  Fin.  ku- 
ristay  to  speak  in  a  high  thin  tone,  to 
comi)lain,  cry  as  a  child  ;  kirittdftO  cry 
as  a  child  ;  kiridy  querulous. 

2.  Fr.  quarreaUf  a  quarrel  or  boult  for 
a  cross-bow,  an  anow  with  a  four-aqoare 
head. — Cot. 

Quarry,  i.  Fr.  quarriiref  carrihe^  a 
place  where  stones  are  hewn  for  building ; 
quarrieur,  a  ^uarrier,  a  hewer  of  stones 
in  quarries. 

Mid.Lat.  quadra^  Fr.  quatrc,  anything 
cut  square ;  &  qmader.  fuaderstein,  Prov. 
caiti'y  a  stone  scpiared  for  iMlildiug;  Fr. 
quarter^  to  cut  square. 

2.  Among  falconers  any  game  flown  at 
and  killed. — B.  In  this  sense  the  word 
is  from  Fr.  cur^e,  the  entrails  of  the  game, 
which  were  commonly  given  to  the  dc^s 
at  the  degiUL   Oirfy^  adog^  reward,  the 


hounds'  fees  of,  or  part  in,  the  game  they 
have  killed. — Cot.  Norm,  couraie  (Pat 
de  Brai),  It.  curata^  corata^  coratiuy  cora- 
della,  the  intestines  of  an  animal,  heart, 
liver,  lungs,  &:c.  From  cor,  heart.  Corata^ 
intestini  intomo  al  cuore. — La  Crusca. 
In  the  dialect  of  Lyons  cora  is  the  pluck 
of  an  animal ;  course  de  mouton^  fressure 
de  mouton. — Diet.  Etym.  Mid.Lat.  co- 
rallum^  OFr.  coraillcs,  intestines. — Due. 

The  word  is  written  cuyerie  by  De 
Foix  in  his  Miroir  de  la  Chassc,  and  was 
imported  into  E.  under  the  form  of  querre 
or  querry.  The  book  of  St  Albans  in* 
strucis  us  in  'undoing'  a  hart  to  take 
cut  '  the  tongue  and  the  brains,  laying 
them  with  the  lights— the  small  guts  and 
die  blood  upon  the  skin — to  reward  the 
hounds,  which  is  calh  d  the  querry.^ — N. 
&  Q.,  May  9,  1857.  To  make  a  hawk  to 
the  querre  is  to  teach  him  to  And  his 
game.  In  the  following  passage  of  Hey- 
wood  the  word  is  clearly  used  in  the 
sense  of  the  Fr.  original  : 

Aye.  but 't  was  at  the  querre, 
Not  at  tns  fffflnfft  ]f^Pff>  titfif*  • 

i.  c.  at  the  distribution  of  the  reward, 
which  was  made  at  the  close  of  the 
chase.  In  the  same  sense  must  be  ex- 
plained a  passage  of  HoIUnshed,  which 
has  been  misunderstood  by  Narcs.  *  The 
vii  of  Auguste  was  made  a  generall  hunt- 
yng  with  a  toyle  raised  of  foure  or  five 
miles  in  lengthe,  so  that  many  a  deere 
was  that  day  brought  to  the  qtmrrit:* 
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brought  to  the  distribution,  not  to  the 
square  {carr^e)  or  inclosure  where  the 
animal  was  killed.  Considered  with  re- 
ference to  the  dogs,  the  curie  or  querre 
wu  the  practical  miject  of  the  chase,  and 
duiS  came  to  be  applied  to  the  game 
killed.  Defendre  la  curie  was  to  keep 
the  dogs  from  the  game  till  it  was  pro- 
perly prepared  for  them.  And  floieta- 
phorically  soldiers  are  said  to  be  en  curie 
when  they  have  seized  their  ouarry,  or 
are  making  valuable  plimder.— -Trevoux. 

Quart. —Quarto.  Lat  quaiuor^  four ; 
attariuSf  fourth ;  whence  quarts  the 
fourth  part  of  a  gallon  ;  quarto^  a  sheet 
.of  paper  fokled  in  four;  ^mmUtf  a  fourth 
part,  &c. 

Quarter.  The  conformation  of  our 
bodily  frame  nataraUy  leads  us  to  divide 

the  horizon  into  four  quarters,  fore  and 
mft,  right  and  left.  Hence  quarter  is 
taken  as  the  type  of  position,  or  division  ; 

as  when  we  ask  a  person  what  quarter  he 
is  come  from,  or  speak  ofacertein  quar- 
ter or  division  of  a  city. 

In  a  more  confined  sense,  quarters,  in 
military  langu.igc,  is  the  special  residence 
appointed  to  particular  army  corps,  or 
even  individuals. 

Again,  from  signifyinff  a  definite  posi- 
tion the  word  is  extended  to  the  notion 
of  limitation,  conditions.  To  keeb  quar- 
ter is  to  keep  within  oertain  nounda, 
limits,  or  terms. 

They  do  best  wljo  if  they  cannot  but  atlmit 
Love,  yet  make  it  ke^  quarter,  and  sever  it 
wholly  from  tiidr  aenou  afiEun. — B«coo  in 
Todd. 

Frir  nds  all  but  now 
Im  qvarttr  and  in  tenms,  like  bride  and  groom 
Divestinf  them  for  bed,  and  then  but  now 
Swords  out  and  tilting  one  at  other's  breast. 

'  Mr  Wharton,  who  detected  some  hundred  of 
the  bishop's  mistakes,  meets  with  very  ill  quarUr 
bom  his  lonlihip : '  very  Ui  cwntitions.— ^wilt  ia 

Clarendon  sponks  of  '  offering  them  quarter 
for  their  lives  if  thov  wotild  give  up  the  castle.' 

Finally,  to  give  auarter  was  used  in  an 
elliptical  sense  lor  sparing  life,  keeping 
within  bounds,  not  proceeding  tO  the  ut- 
most extremities. 
That  evety  one  shouki  kiU  the  man  he  caught. 
To  keef  m  fwUm-^Diiyton  in  R. 

Quartz.  G.  quarze  or  querze,  a  name 
formerly  given  to  crystals  forming  in  the 
euth  nom  tiie  sohition  of  disintegrated 
dements,  but  now  confined  to  crystal- 
iied  silex.  Quarzchcn  von  oLxun ;  salz- 
quarse,  crystals  of  alum,  of  salt. — ban- 
ders. 

To  (taMh.    Fr.  fMUwr,  amtr^  to 
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crash  in  pieces,  quash  asunder,  also  to 
casse,  annul,  abrogate. — Cot  Lat  queu- 
sar^,  to  shatter,  dash  to  pieces.  cnfccMe. 
i>p.  cascar^  to  crush,  break  to  pieces ;  1 1 
audarty  to  squash  or  crush  flat; 
ciart\  accnstiare,  to  squash,  to  dash  or 
bruise  together.  G.  quetschen,  to  ouash, 
crush,  bruise.    Imitative.    See  Cashier. 

To  Quaver.    See  Quap. 

Quay.    See  Key,  2. 

Queach.— Queaohy.  Qfuack  is  used 
in  two  senses,  the  connection  between 
which  is  not  very-  obvious,  though  imme- 
diately derived  from  a  common  root 
The  term  is  commonly  applied  by  Dray- 
ton to  boggy  unstable  groond. 


Whereas  the  anviTs  wdii^  SB 
ful  souud 

Bvco  rent  die  boDow  woods  and  diook  die 

qutacky  ground. 

Here  the  word  is  identical  with  the  ele- 
ment quick  in  quickmirc,  a  quagmire 
{HiX*)^quicksiiveryOli.  ^«^r,mobiUs,  tre- 
mens, and  with  the  verb  to  quiche,  qtuack^ 
quinckf  to  stir,  to  move  slightly. — UaL 

In  the  second  sense,  a  qmack  is  n  plot 
of  land  left  unploughcd  because  foil  of 
bushes  or  roots  of  trees. —  Forby. 

.MI  sylvan  co{>^*s  and  the  furtrcsns 
Of  thorniest  q ueackes.'—'CbM^KUUU 

Here  the  ra  lical  idea  is  the  spontaneous 

Sowth  of  bushes  and  thorns  by  which 
e  land  is  infested,  and  the  word  is 
identical  with  the  name  quickip-ius,  quitch 
or  squitch,  the  troublesome  grass  that 
spreads  over  our  corn-fields.  Du.  queyck- 
tn,  qu^km^  to  breed  ;  Pl.D.  quektn,  to 
propaj^ate,  quek,  Du,  quecky  Ditmarsh 
quitsckf  squitch.  G.  queck  is  extended  to 
weeds  in  genersL  —  Sanders.  I.  diaL 
quickiL '00 J,  t horn s.  —  H  a  1 . 

*  Quean.  A  disrespectful  term  for  a 
woman. 

That  ilodl,  the  dread  of  ewwy  seoldlag  qtumm. 

Gay. 

Sc.  queoHy  queyn^  a  young  woman;  a 
sturdy  queyne^  a  kmre-queyme.  like 

•wench  it  has  in  itself  no  evil  signification, 
being  merely  the  as.  curn,  woman,  wife, 
queen,  with  the  disrespectful  quality  im- 
pUed.  When  used  in  this  way  it  was 
very  early  marked  by  a  difference  of 
spelling  (and  probably  of  proounciatioD) 
from  queem. 

At  chuidie  ia  (hs  disrad  dwodes  an  wnl  lo 

knowe. 

Other  a  kovsht  fifo  a  knaTe,  other  a  qneymttn^ 
qtmmt^K  P. 

Or  piriate  living  jolfly 
Or  bHmIb  that  hmVk  fmeim  him  by. 

r,  R.iL 
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The  word  has  met  with  a  similar  fate 
in  the  cognate  languages,  and  a  still 
wider  distinction  has   in    same  cases 

Sown  up  between  the  oh^inal  word  and 
e  depreciatory  applicanon  of  it  Dn. 
gtuiUf  muUer  vana,  garrula,  improba, 
procax,  et  meretrix  ;  qtienen-kaap,  incptiae, 
aniles  Tabular — Kil.  Da.  quinde^  a  wo- 
man \.  fuimd,  a  quean.  ON.  komt^  a  wo- 
man, is  still  in  sonic  parts  of  Sweden 
used  in  the  original  sense,  but  in  ordi- 
nary Swedish  it  signifies  a  worthless 
wench  or  strumpet,  while  the  wofd  for 
woman  is  quinna.    See  Queen. 

*  Uoeaiqr*  Sickish  at  stomach.— B. 
Pl.D.  qua^ifi^  to  pick  and  chuse  in  eat- 
ing ;  verquM^n^  to  spoil  the  fodder  by 
turning  it  over  in  so  doing.— Danneil. 

dueexL  AS.  cwen^  woman,  wife,  queen. 
'  Abrahames  cwtn;*  'thes  Caseres  €wm! 
C'7t'frt-ftii^ii!,  a  hen-bird.  Goth,  quens^ 
qu€insy  quins^  woman  ;  ON.  kona^  kuna^ 
m  comp.  quenn-^  woman  ;  quenndyr^  fe- 
male animal  ;  quennkindy  womankind. 
Russ.,  Boh.  iena^  Pol,  zona^  Gr.  fwi], 
Sanscr.  janiy  Pers.  zen^  woman.  From 
tiie  root  yVz/f,  Gr.  ^^v^  to  bring  forth. 

Queer.  It  is  singular  that  two  cant 
words,  mm  and  queer,  signifying  good 
and  bad  respectively,  have  both  come  to 
be  used  in  the  sense  of  curious,  out  of 
the  common  way,  odd.  Bene,  good  ; 
quur^  nought ;  keH^  a  house  ;  quyerkyrt^ 
a  prison-house ;  to  cutte  auyre  whvddes, 
to  geve  evdl  wonks.~ilannao,  Oiveat, 

A.D.  1567. 

To  (^uell.  The  primitive  meaning  of 
the  ipord  is  shown  in  Dan.  qmetU^  to 

choke,  strangle,  sufTocate;  fig.  to  quell  or 
suppress.  Queliyn  or  querkyn,  suflfoco. 
• — Pr.  Pm.  Sw.  quAlja,  to  oppress  the 
stomach,  cause  sickness.  Lht  qudljer 
mig^  I  feel  sick,  qualmisli.  Fig.  to  tor- 
ment, distress ;  qudlja  samweUt^  to  wring 
the  conscience  \—ndgoHS  niUtt  to  viohite 
the  rights  of  one.  Qudljas,  to  suffer,  be 
ailing,  languish.  AS.  avellan,  acqueifnn, 
OE.  qutlif  to  kUl ;  AS.  cwelUre^  a  kiUcr, 
manslayer,  tormentor.  In  the  same  way 
N.  querka^  to  strangle,  choke,  to  slay, 
kill ;  Sw.  quafwa,  to  sufTocate^  strangle, 
suppress,  tame,  extinguish. 

The  origin  of  quctle^  to  chol^  like 
that  of  G.  kchlc,  the  throat,  is  to  be  found 
in  a  representation  of  the  guttural  noises 
made  by  a  peison  choking.  We  repre- 
sent by  the  syllable  quawk  the  deep  gut- 
tural note  of  a  raven,  or  the  inartlCtuate 
sounds  of  a  person  choking. 

E'flB  lOUMd  tqr  fmmkimg  of  the  flopping  crows. 

Clare. 


Quawkened  (made  to  cry  quavjk)^  almost 
choked.  —  Mrs  liaker.  ON.  gtiaka^  to 
sigh  ;  Pl.D.  qitakken,  to  groan.  We  have 
then  provincially  to  quackle ^  to  interrupt 
breathing,  formed  to  express  the  inar- 
ticulate sound  then  uttered  (Forby),  to 
choke  (H.il.).  Hence  forms  likc  Lith. 
kaklas,  the  neck,  and  contractedly  (as  E. 
mm// compared  with  Du.^<i»lif/),  Esthon. 
kad,  kanl,  the  neck  ;  G.  kchh\  the  throat. 
In  the  same  way  E.  joll,  joivl,  chowl^ 
from  AS.  gtaglj  geahlas^  throat,  jaws. 

To  Quench.  AS.  ewimeam^  OFris. 
kwinka,  to  waste  away  ;  \9>.  civencan^ 
acwencan,  acwiaoM,  to  quench.  The 
radical  image  seems  to  be  the  whining 
tone  of  a  sick  person,  figuratively  used  to 
signify  the  sick  condition  of  the  patient, 
and  thence  a  languishing,  failing  state, 
gradual  extinction.  Du.  quijneny  out' 
nen,  gcmcrc.  l.ingucre,  languore  tatjcs- 
cere. — Kil.  I'i.D.  quineHy  to  wail,  com- 
plain, to  be  poorly. — Brem.  Wtb.  Dan. 
tviney  to  whine,  whimper,  to  pine  away ; 
.Sw.  huifta,  to  languish,  to  fade  away,  to 
perish.  AS.  cwanian^  to  mourn,  to  lan- 
guish ;  fnwMif,  to  bunent,  bewail,  also 
to  wane,  to  decrease.  The  final  r,  ch,  of 
AS.  cuiencaHj  E.  quench,  indicates  a  fre- 
quentative form  answering  to  o-\'.  queinkaf 
to  keep  complaining ;  E.  diaL  wkimnockt 
intcnsitive  of  whinny,  to  whimper  like  a 
child — Forby ;  Bav.  quenken^  quenkeln, 
to  whimper ;  G.  quengeln^  to  s|>eak  in  a 
whining  tone  of  voice. 

The  verb  signifying  extinction  of  life 
is  subsequently  applied  to  a  flame  from 
the  analogy  between  the  subjects  wiUi 
which  we  are  so  familiar.  Thart  fyr 
acquan  wcts^  the  fire  was  quenched. 

To  Querken.— Wherken.  To  choke. 
Chekencd  or  querkened. — Pr.  Pm.  Noi^ 
drowned,  U'/ihkened.—  QoX..  From  the 
guttural  sounds  made  by  a  person  chok- 
ing. Uth.  fuarktij  c.  quaritHy  to  crook 
like  a  frog.  e.  dial,  io  querk^  to  grunt,  to 
moiin. —  Ilal.  Querking,  the  deep  slow 
breathing  of  a  person  in  pain,  a  tendency 
to  graaning.p-£xmoor  Scolding.  Fris. 
quarkey  to  breathe  hard,  to  catch  the 
breath ;  querkcy  to  throtUe  ;  querky  the 
throat.— Outzen.  in  the  same  way  from 
famwl,  representation  of  a  guttural  sound, 
qnawkmed  or  fm^ckttud^  ahnost  choked. 
— Mrs  Baker. 

To  the  same  imitative  root  belong  Fin. 
kurkku,  kulkku,  the  throat,  chops,  neck, 
G.  gurgely  Lat.  gurguliuni,  the  windpipe. 

Quern.  A  handmill.  Goth.  quacrnuSy 
AS.  cweoruy  OHG.  qut'm,  ON.  qmorrty  a  miU; 
Uth.  gima,  Boh>  ienwWf  millstone; 
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Lith.^>MM  (pL),  Pol  Morna  (pL),  hand- 
milL 

FefteptftwDtlie  wUniog  sound  of  the 

stone  in  turninj^.  Du.  ftdrren,  to  creak, 
C.  kirren,  to  inake  a  flbrill  tremulous 
•otmd ;  w.  diwymy  whin,  snarl,  whirl ; 

OHG.  guinian,  MHC.  z-virnctt,  to  whili 
Sanscr.y/r«</,  tritus  ;  y'r/,  to  grind. 

Querpo.  Sp.  ciurpo  (Lat.  corpus)^ 
body,  and  specially  the  trunk  of  the  body. 
En  citrrpo  dc  cartiisa,  in  his  shirt-sleeves, 
halt  dressed.  Eh  cuerpo^  in  his  doublet, 
withoat  tihe  dosk  necessary  to  complete 
the  out-flnor  attire.  Hence  in  querpo 
was  used  by  our  writers  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury for  in  undress. 

Bof(  neg  doak  and  rapier,  it  fits  not  a  gentle- 
mui  of  my  tank  to  walk  the  atveets  futrff,— 
B.  ft  F.  in  Nues. 

Uuert.  Ease,  quiet,  safety.  Qiurt  or 
tpyiMf»  incolumis,  sann8»  sospes.  To 
make  quarfulU^  prosperarc — Pr.  Pm. 

Bitwen'*  tbp  ad(!pr  and  the  gfrehound 
The  cnidel  lurnccJ  upsodown  on  ground— 
The  stapelcs  hit  u])lifl(l  <tU  qutrt. 
That  the  chikl  n'as  nowt  ibert. 

SOMB  SsfB^  771  « 

Than  was  the  kine  ful  glad  in  hert 

That  thai  were  hide  and  in  quert. — ^Ihid*  3860. 

My  life,  my  bele  and  all  my  hert. 
My  joy,  my  comfort  and  xoifauni. 

Ywaiae  ana  GamdiM^  14M. 

N.  kvar^  still,  quiet,  at  Mte.  Hser  ser  saa 

k'-arf  og  Stilt.  Kvare  seg^  kurre  seg^  to 
set  oneself  to  rest.  ON.  kyrr,  tranquil 
At  sUia  um  kyri,  to  live  quiet  at  hone. 
Atkvrraa,  to  j^row  calm.    A'ur,!,  rest. 

The  oriein  would  seem  to  be  the  cower- 
ing attitude  of  a  bird  at  rest  N.  kum^  to 
the  head,  rest,  lie  still,  sleep.  Kure 
sfgh  said  of  birds  when  they  put  their 
heads  under  the  wing  to  sleep. 

QnnralouB.  Lat.  gt/trmiits,  from  ftU' 
ror,  to  complain. 

Query.  From  Lat  QftoFre  (seek,  asl^ 
inquire),  which  Is  often  used  at  a  maik  01 
interrogation  to  call  attention  to  a  ques- 
tion we  are  about  to  ask.  It  is  doubtless 
from  this  source  that  the  mark  of  interro- 
gation is  derived,  representing,  as  it  un- 
mistakcably  docs,  the  initial  Q  of  Quaere. 

-quest,  -quiaite.  -quire.  LsiLauaro, 
guasitum^  to  seek,  inquire.  As  in  in- 
quest. Exquisite,  /\i  i/uin\  ^c. 

(Quibble.  To  play  with  words,  to 
equivocate,  to  move  as  the  guts  do. — H. 
A  word  of  like  formation  with  G.  quad- 
de/n,  mentioned  under  Quap,  but  indicat- 
ing (like  quiver,  compared  with  quaver) 
a  finer,  quicker  movencnt,  by  focce  of  the 


QUICK  • 

thin  vowel  i.  Bret,  gwiblen^  a  weather- 
cock ;  Gael  cuibkle,  circular  motion ;  w. 
chwip^  a  quick  flift  or  tnni.  See  Q^V^ 

Quirk. 

diiick.  The  analosf  between  sound 
and  movement  is  nowhere  better  iUns* 

traled  than  in  the  origin  of  quick,  and  tlw 
numerous  connected  forms.  The  radical 
image  isn^ttivering  sound^  the  represent- 
ation of  wkich  is  used  to  sq^nify  a  quiver- 
ing movement,  and  thence  applied  to 
express  the  idea  of  life  as  the  principle  of 
movement  G.  quiek  /  quiek  /  qmiei  !  are 
used  interjcctionally  to  represent  a  sharp 
shrill  sound,  as  the  squeak  of  a  pig  or  a 
mouse,  the  grating  of  a  wheel ;  gequieke^ 
geauieks^  gequietsch^  squeaking,  twitter. 

Quiekscn  wie  junge  Eule.'  '  Fcrkel 
quieischen  so.'  '  Den  quitsckenden  tonen 
der  violinen.'— Sanders.  Silesian  quidt- 
em,  to  titter.  Bav.  guitscher,  quiist  hem^ 
to  twitter,  to  creak ;  €Ur  quicker,  the  chaf- 
finch. Vhth  a  nssal,  Du.  mtbuken,  guimc' 
kelen,  quinckcrfn,  to  warbie,  quaver. 

Then  passing  to  the  sense  of  move- 
ment, to  quick,  to  stir  ;  io  quctch,  to 
budge  or  stir,  to  cry.— B.  To  quitsek^ 
queach,  quinch,  to  make  a  slight  noise,  to 
stir,  to  ninch. — Hal  I  quytcke^  I  styrre 
or  move  with  my  bodye,  or  make  noyse, 
je  tinte  ;  I  quynche,  I  make  a  noyse,  jc 
tinte. — Palsgr.  on.  quika,  to  move ; 
quiktri,  a  peg  that  moves  to  and  fro; 
quiksandr,  n  quicksand.  Do.  quicken, 
vibrare,  librare,  agitare,  movere,  mobili- 
tare,  also,  vivere  et  moveri  ;  quinckem 
mioue,  motitari,  dubio  et  tremmo  raotn 

ferri. —  Kil.  Da.  quickstjert,  a  w.igtail; 
Kris,  ^uinksieerty  an  earwig,  from  the  way 
in  which  it  turns  up  its  tail  when  threat- 
ened. 

From  the  notion  of  mobility  to  that  of 
Ufe  is  an  almost  imperceptible  step.  ON. 
quikr^  moveabk,  tremulous,  active^  live ; 
E.  quick,  active,  rapid  in  movement,  .also 
living,  having  the  principle  of  movement 
in  onesdf.  Qitic£tamd,  a  moving  sand ; 
quicksilver,  moving  silver,  or  living  silver, 
argentum  vivum.  Da.  quctg,  living, 
quick ;  ^ucrgsand,  (quicksand,  uniting 
quick  with  quag.  \t\s.  quek-,  quink-, 
quag-jacht  {jtu  ht  =  ^gl^), «  mOViQg  Ughl^ 
will-o'-the-wisp. 

The  softenfakg  down  of  the  initial  far  to 
wh  and  w  gives  a  similar  series,  e.  dial. 
"whicker,  to  neigh  ;  tvhink,  a  sharp  cry ; 
ON.  hvika,  kvika,  to  flinch,  to  totter ; 
Du.  U'iiken,  to  vibrate  ;  E.  wink ;  Du. 
"wiket,  wincket,  a  wicket,  or  little  door 
moving  easily  to  and  fro  ;  E.  dial,  wkick^ 
lively,  quick)  wkicks,  quickgrass. 
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Qmid.  A  piece  of  tobacco  rolled  about 
in  the  mouth  like  a  cow  chewing  the  cud, 
in  some  parts  called  chewing  the  (|uid. 
f^t'dgf  or  <Md^  the  inner  part « the  thioat 
in  beasts. — B.    See  Cua. 

Oniddity.— auiddit  Mid.Lat.  gm- 
ditaty  the  whatneas  or  distinctive  nature 
of  a  thing,  brought  into  a  by-word  by  the 
nice  distinctions  of  the  schools.  Quiddity 
or  quiddity  a  subtiity  or  nice  rehnement. 
— ^Nares. 

By  sonic  stmnpe  quiJJit  ox  sonic  u  retched  dsUSB^ 
To  find  him  guilty  of  ibe  breach  of  laws. 

DraylMi's  Owl  tai  N. 

It.  quidiUUivOf  Aill  of  quiddities,  quirks, 
or  wraoi^anga,  also  obscurely  doubouL — 
Fl. 

QniiwwTfmi  ftnirt  f -a*,  miga^  resL 
whence  quiesco^  ouietunty  to  take  rest. 

doill.  ^uylU^  stalke,  calamus. — Pr. 
Pm.  G.  ktel^  quill,  stalk,  narrow  water- 
pipe,  shaft  of  laniH-  ;  kri^el,  a  cone,  nine- 

?in,  peg ;  Da.  kogU^  kongel^  a  fir-cone  ; 
wab.  kengel^  a  quill,  stalk,  icicle  ;  lilien- 
kengel^  a  lily  stalk.  M  no.  X  //,  quill,  stalk  ; 
kU^  G.  keil,  wed^'C  ;  Fr.  quille,  a  skittle, 
the  keel  of  a  ship.  As  the  distaif  is  de- 
scribed by  Hupel  (Esthon.  Diet.)  as  the 
^  kcgil  odtT  stock*  on  which  tlie  fl;ix  to 
be  spun  is  bound,  the  foregoing  forms 
may  be  identified  with  w.  co^el^  a  distaff 
or  tmneheon ;  Bret,  kegel^  ktgel,  a  distaff 
(commonly  a  reed — Legonidec) ;  Gael. 
cuigeaL  Lap.  kdkkil^  Pol.  kadzitl^  Boh. 
kmiely  distaff ;  ImMmfy^  conical ;  kusselka, 
a  skittle.  The  ON.  konpill,  N.  kokU^ 
kugla.  kuMrU^  fir*€one.  lead  to  G.  kun- 
JM,  distair  whence  Mid.Lat  cmcu/a, 
It  conccckia,  Fr.  qugnouiiie. 

The  primitive  signification,  as  in  the 
case  of  many  words  signifying  pointed 
ohjectSy  would  seem  to  be  «  splinter  or 
fragment  split  off  from  a  mass  of  wood 
or  stone.  Fr.  esquaiiU^  cscaiUit  a  scale, 
irfeces  of  wood  wlieiewith  crannies  left 
between  stones  in  building  arc  filled  up  ; 
mur  escaili^y  a  wall  full  of  cracks  or 
chinks ;  escaiUures  dc  pierre^  shards  or 
spalls,  small  pieces  broken  or  hewed  from 
stones  ;  esquille^  a  little  scale  or  splint  of 
a  broken  bone. — Cot  E.  dial  squails, 
ninepins.  Sauaiif  were  also  the  stidcs 
or  pieces  of  cleft  wood  used  in  cock-throw- 
ing. Fr.  giu7le'  also  can  only  have  the 
sense  of  chip  in  the  expression  trousser 
nn  sac  tt  its  quilUs^  to  pack  up  his  sack 
and  his  chips,  to  be  compared  with  Du. 
sijne  spUUn  pakkm  (E.  sitill^  si)linter, 
chip),  or,  as  we  say,  to  pick  up  his  orts 
(or  droppings),  to  take  himself  off.  It. 
MfidUo  was  formerly  used  in  the  sense  of 


spillo^  properly  a  splinter,  then  the  vent- 
peg  of  a  cask,  the  hole  itself,  or  the  gimlet 
by  which  it  is  bored.  Diciamo  spillar* 
la  botttL,  per  assaggiarla,  traendcde  non 
per  la  cannella  il  vino,  ma  per  lo  sf^illo^ 
cide  piccolpertugio  fatto  con  instrumcnto 
detto  andr  egli  spuioy  e  dagli  antichi 
squillo. — La  Crusca.  G.  spule^  Pl.D.  spoU, 
a  quill,  is  identical  with  n  spall^  speal^ 
&C.,  spUnter,  fragment.  From  the  sense 
of  a  splinter,  or  split  piece  of  wood,  the 
passage  is  easy  to  that  of  a  wedge,  or 
anything  wedge-shaped  or  tapering,  a 
cone,  ninepin,  the  pointed  end  of  a  fea- 
ther, whence  probably  the  name  of  keel 
is  applied  to  the  backbone  of  a  ship,  from 
which  the  ribs  and  planking  are  given  off 
on  either  side  like  the  web  aom  Oe  stalk 
of  a  feather, 
auillet. 

Why  may  not  dib  be  die  tenll  of  a  tewyar) 

where  l)e  his  qiiirldits  now,  his  ////V/r/^,  U$  caiB% 
his  tenures,  and  his  tricks  ? — Hamlet. 

Notwithstanding  Nares*  objection  that 

the  scholastic  term  was  quodlibet,  and 
not  quidlihct,  the  derivation  from  this 
source  is  probably  correct.  It  quilibetto^ 
a  quidlibet — FL  Fr.  quodlidet,  a  low 
joke,  pliiy  upon  words.  A  quodlihet  was  a 
question  in  the  schools  where  the  person 
cnallenged  might  cboose  his  nde.  fluoS^ 
libetitm,  quia  quod  libet  defenditinr.-^ 
Vossius. 

Many  positions  seem  quodliheiically  constitu- 
ted, ami  like  a  Delphian  blade  will  cut  QD  boCh 
sides. — Brown,  Christian  Momls  in  R. 

ftnilling.   A  kind  of  pleating.  Guern- 
sey enquiller^  to  pleat,  gather,  wriidde. 
'  An  front  tout  at  g  nil  It.'  From  Fr.  auU'' 
lir,  to  gather.—  Mctivier. 

Quilt.    See  Counterpane.  • 

Quinary. — Quint.  Lat  f///>/^if^,five| 
quintus,  fifth  ;  qumarius^  bekwiging  to 
the  number  tive. 

QvliUM.  Fonned  from  Fr.  arigmuse^ 
pear-quince,  the  greatest  kind  of  quince. 
— Cot  Coing,  It.  cotognoy  Lat.  coto^ 
neum^  cydonium^  a  quince.  Quyne  apU 
tre^  coingz. — Pal^.  914. 

Quinsy.  Fr.  squinance^  the  souinancie 
or  squinzie. — Cot.  Lat.  cynanc/u  a  bad 
kind  cf  sore  throat ;  Gr.  Mvdyxf ,  literally 
a  dog-throttling. 

Quintain.  A  game  in  which  the  fun 
was  to  see  the  player  tumbled  off  tus 
horse.  '  At  last  they  agreed  to  set  up  m 
quinten  which  is  a  crossbar  turning  upon 
a  pole  having  a  broad  board  at  the  one 
end  and  a  bag  foD  of  sand  at  the  other. 
Now  he  that  ran  at  it  w  ith  the  lance,  if 
he  hit  not  the  board,  was  laughed  to 
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QUIVER 


The  Lat.  quietus^  at  rest,  was  specially 
applied  to  the  sense  of  free  from  any 
claim  of  another  party.  *  Et  accept  prc- 
tium  vga  venditor  a  te  emptore  meo— «t 
finitum  prctium  tcstor  apud  me  habere, 
ita  tamen  ut  omnibus  temporibus  securus 
et  quUhts  naoeai.'  '  Libeim  et  fwMf  m 
perpetuam  eleeinosyiuun  tenenda.' 

Hence  It.  gut'cto,  queto^  a  discharge 
from  legal  claims  ;  autiare^  to  discharge^ 
absolve,  acquit  Qm^tum  clamare^  to 
quit  claim,  was  to  acknowledge  another 
to  be  freed  from  the  demands  of  the 
speaker.  AcquUtar*  was  sometimes  used 
in  the  sense  of  quieting  the  demands  of  a 
debtor,  viz.,  by  paymg  his  debt  or  dis- 
charging his  claim.  '  Tcncntur  h.xrcdes 
testamenta  patrum  —  servare  et  deliila 
Qoxwm  acquic'tarc.^  Hence  simply  to  fxiy. 
*  Petitum  est  ut  Clerus  adquUiaret  novem 
mtllia  marcamm.'  Hence  to  fMrV^  or  fv> 
quite  a  5cr\  ice  is  to  pay  it  back,  to  dis- 
charge the  obligation  incurred,  to  quitt 
the  claims  to  which  it  gave  rise. 

A  quit  fimt,  quietus  redditus,  is  m  RDft 
paid  in  money  in  discharge  of  SCfuiou 
wliich  would  otherwise  be  due. 

The  adverb  quiUf  or  quitely  as  it  was 
formerly  written,  signifies  absolutely,  dis- 
charged from  any  condition  which  would 
interfere  witli  Oe  fidl  meaning  of  dit 
term  to  which  it  is  applied. 

\jo  here  this  Ardte  and  this  Palamon 
I'bat  fuiUiy  weren  out  of  ray  prison. 
And  miglit  aata  Ihmd  in  Thebes  really. 

Ch.iuccr. 


scorn  ;  and  if  he  hit  it  full  and  rid  not 
the  faster,  he  would  have  such  a  blow 
with  the  sandbag  on  llie  back  as  would 
sometimes  beat  them  off  their  horses.' — 
Essex  Champion  (1690),  in  Nares.  'The 
speciahty  of  the  sport  was  to  see  how 
sum  for  his  slakness  had  a  good  bob 
with  the  bag,  and  sum  for  his  haste  to 
toppl  doun  right,  and  cum  tumbling  to 
the  post.' — Kcnilworth  Illustrated,  in  N. 

Lang.  timUdti0f  tinteino,  a  similar  game* 
in  which  persons  tilted  against  each  other, 
placed  on  a  bowsprit  at  the  end  of  boats, 
mm  which  the  least  shock  precipitated 
them  into  the  water  ;  '  ce  qui  est  le  prin- 
cipal divertissement  dc  ccs  sortes  de  fetes.' 
lui  la  tintaino^  chanceler,  perdre  I'equiii- 
brc  et  culbuter  dans  I'eau.  Futintin,  the 
ringing  of  a  bell ;  It.  tentennare^  to  ding- 
dong,  dingle,  tingle,  jangle,  gin|Je,  also 
to  vaciOat^  stagger,  waver.  In  Florence 
boys  tilt  at  a  gourd  hung  tO  a  String  and 
call  it  tintana. — Vanzoni. 

ftidp.  A  jibe,  jeer,  or  flout. — B.  Pro- 
periy  a  cut,  a  smart  stroke,  w.  chwip, 
a  quick  turn  or  flirt ;  chwipio,  to  whip, 
to  move  briskly.  Gael,  cuip,  a  w  hip,  lash, 
trick.  ON.  hvifiPi  saltus,  celer  cursus  ; 
hvipp  inn  og  hvapp  inn^  in  and  out,  here 
and  there.  Du.  Uet  is  inaar  quik^  it  is 
onlv  a  jok^ 

Qnire.  i.  Fr.  chctur^  Lat  filtffltf,  a 
choir  or  band  of  singers. 

2.  I-  r.  quaicr  (Roquef.),  cayevy  cahitr, 
a  quire  of  written  paper.  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  it  is  formed  from 
Lat.  quaierniOf  analogous  to  Rouchi  qua- 
yhe,  kayire^  a  seat,  from  eaikidmj  or 
quarry^  from  q^uadrariix.  Assit  ci  (scrip- 
tori)  qua  tern  to  [glossed  quacr], —  Ncc- 
chara  in  Nat.  Anliq.  Sp.  quademo^  four 
sheets  of  paper  stitched  together ;  thufW^ 
two  sheets  so  stitched.  Du.  quattm,  ca- 
Um.  a  few  sheets  stitched  together }  Fr. 
takiery  a  copy-book.  OB.  qmair,  a  book. 

Diez  suggests  a  derivation  from  a  sup- 
posed codicarium. 

-quire,  -quis-k  Lat.  futtro^  quasi- 
imm  (in  comp.  -quiroy  -quisttuni)^  to  ask, 
to  seek,  to  labour  to  get,  to  procure. 
Qjuarere  victunty  to  get  one's  Uving. 
Hence  Acquire^  Inquire^  Require.  Ex- 
quire,  to  search  out,  to  inquire  diligently; 
exquisi^us,  much  searched  for,  exquisite. 

WiirlL  A  shift,  or  cavil.— B.  Fto- 
peily  a  quick  turn.  B.  diaL  quirikf  to 
turn. 

And  by  the  \x\m  siilr  \\c  saw  many  a  mouse 
Qtiirkins  round  for  the  kernels  tfiat  Uttared 

about. — Chrc  in  Mrs  Baker. 

Qnit. — (iuite. — Bsquite.  —  Acquit. 


Guiver.  OFr.  quivr^,  G.  kbchi  r^  Dan. 
kogtry  Mod.Gr.  rovcgvpov.  It.  coccarOy 
quiver  ;  Du.  koker^  case  ;  iNWJMt-, 
piil  koker,  a  knife-,  bow-,  arrow-case,  or 
quiver.  Koker  van  den  mast^  the  rece^ 
tade  in  which  the  mast  is  sloped.  Fn. 
kuUtean^  a  purse. 

Rivid  prit  lesanMS(ror«Ctasf»#Mr«rd'«r.'— 

Livrt"  (Ics  Kois. 


To  ftulTor.  To  shiver  or  shake. — B. 
Rdated  to  qmnter  as  qmdk  to  qmrnke,  and 

parallel  in  sense  and  iormto  Lat.  vibrare. 
The  formally  equivalent  Sp.  quebrar  sig- 
nifies to  break,  an  idea  the  connection  of 
which  with  that  of  shaking  is  shown  by 
the  expression  of  breaking  a  thing  to 
shivers.  Du.  kuyven^  kuyveren,  ^Jt- 
wtvn,  to  shiver,  tremble.— >1uL 

From  the  figure  of  moving  to  and  fi^, 
quiver  was  used  in  the  sense  of  active, 
lively. 


Simeon— of  body  feble  and  impotems^  tat 
1  soule  quivtr  and  luitie.->Udal  in  K. 
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Quoin.    Lat.  cuneusy  a  wedge. 

Q»oit.  s.  diaL  £oii^  to  toss,  to  tbiow ; 
Sc.  coit,  as  Fr.  evUir,  to  btttt  or  strike 
with  the  horns. 

If  thou  doflt  not  use  these  giape^jdOera  ns  thou 
dost  their  pottk  pots.  jWM/ them  down-^tain 
or  fDor  at  a  dme.— wilkias  fak  R. 

/  coyU,  I  play  with  a  coyting-stone. — 

Palsgr.  The  radical  sense  of  tossing  or 
hurling  through  the  air  seems  preserved 
in  Fio.  kmutia^  a  auoit ;  kitutilo^  a  shut- 
tlecock ;  kuutilo-kiwi  {kiwi^  stone)}  a 
white  pebble,  a  chuckie-stane. 

QuOTum.  A  selection  from  enumer- 
ated persons  whose  presence  is  ref^uired 

to  authorise  the  proceedings.  Frotn  the 
form  of  the  appointment  in  Law  Latin  : 
A B,  CD,  E  F,  &c.,  of  whom  (quorum) 
A  B,  C  D,  &c,  shall  always  be  one.  Or, 
of  whom  at  least  such  a  Biunber  shall 
always  be  present,  &c. 

Quota. — Quotient.  Lat  quot^  how 
many ;  pi§t$mt^  fiMtfkr,  how  often. 

To  Quote.  To  cite  or  note  with  chap- 
ter and  verse.  Lat  quot^  how  many; 
fuHus^  what  in  number. 

Qnolh.    The  terms  significative  of 

much  or  idle  talking  are  commonly  taken 
from  the  sound  of  dabbling  in  water,  or 
lirom  the  diattering  or  caddipg  of  birds. 
Then,  as  the  image  from  which  a  desig- 
nation is  taken  is  commonly  a  caricature 
of  the  thing  ultimately  signihcd,  the  term 
which  origmally  si^^ified  much  talking  is 
applied  to  talking  m  general.  Thus  Du. 
UlUn^  to  tattle,  seems  to  point  out  the 
odfin  of  Gr.  to  speak,  while  1. 
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prate  shows  an  earlier  acceptation  of  the 
word  than  Gr.  ^aCftv. 

The  sound  of  dabbling  in  the  wet  is 
represented  in  G.  by  the  syllables  quatsch, 
or  matsdk,  Qnaiiek^tuuSj  so  wet  as  to 
give  a  sound,  like  water  in  the  shoes,  for 
instance.  In  dem  dreck  ktrum  quaUckin, 
to  tramp  through  the  dirt  Qnab^einy 
to  dabble.— Westerwald.  Matsch  und 
quatsch^  slush,  soft  mud,  also  senseless 
chatter.  Das  ist  lauter  quitsch  quatsch 
was  du  sagst.  Quaischen^  to  chatter. 
With  slight  variation,  Pl.D.  quaddcrn,  to 
dabble— Brem.  Wtb.,  Dan,  quaddgr^  soft 
mud,  the  quacking  of  ducks,  or  their 
snubbling  in  the  wet,  and  according  to 
Dicfenbach,  chatter,  tattle.  In  llarzge- 
birg  and  Saterland,  quaddem^  to  chatter 
foolishly ;  Brunsw.  koddern^  to  tattle,  to 
talk  ;  Cimbr.  kodt-n,  koden,  to  speak  or 
say.  We  arrive  at  the  same  end  from 
limns  representing  Ae  chirping  or  chat^ 
tering  of  birds.  Westerwald  quitsckem^ 
Sw.  quiitrey  Dan.  quiddre^  Du.  quedeUtiy 
to  twitter,  warble — KiL,  quetteren^  to 
chirp,  warble,  prattle.  The  connection 
between  the  pipmg  of  birds  and  the  high 
tones  of  complaint  or  song  lead  to  Sw. 
quida^  to  lament,  to  cry ;  quadUy  to 
sing;  OSax.  quifhean,'io  lament;  ON. 
queda^  to  sing,  to  recite,  to  say,  to  re- 
sound ;  AS.  cwatlum^  Goth,  quitha,  to 
say  ;  W.  AwtUid,  ^[O^p,  tattle  ;  dnaedl, 
report,  news,  a  saying,  story  ;  chwedleua, 
to  chatter,  to  talk,  or  discourse.  Thieves' 
cant,  wkidt^  words ;  to  wkitUBe^  to  toll 
tales,  to  inform. — Grose. 

Quotidian.  Lat  guotidianusj  quo- 
OdUf  day  by  day  ;  qufiidUhu, 


R 


Babbit.  Padef,  youog  cony.— Pr.  Pm. 
Central  Fr.  rabotte^  Wall  roUU^  Du. 
robbe^  robbekefty  a  rabbit  FV.  n^tmil- 
itre^  a  rabbit  burrow,  a  hole. 

To  Babbit.  To  channel  boards.  To 
rtbatCy  to  channel,  chamfer.— B.  Kabat, 
an  yron  for  a  carpentar,  rabot  Rabet- 
'of  hordes,  rabetture.  I  plane  as  a 
dothe  with  a  plane  or  rabatU. — 
Fr.  rabot,  a  plane.  The  radical 
image  is  a  broken,  rattling  sound,  repre- 
sented by  Fr.  rabalter,  rabnster,  rab&ter 
(Jaubert),  to  rumble,  rattle,  clatter,  whence 
fwMiw,  ragged,  nragh,  tmeven,  and  ra- 
ittttf  to  remove  tbe  unevenncsses,  to 


plane.  In  the  same  way,  from  Du.  hob- 
beUn^  to  stutter,  to  jog,  and  thence  hob' 
belig^  rough,  tmeven,  we  are  led  to  a 
hobeltty  to  plane.  From  Du.  rouw^  rough ; 
het  laken  rouwen,  to  take  away  the 
roughness  from  cloth,  to  comb  cloth. 
The  expression  of  the  idea  of  roughness 
from  the  figure  of  a  rattling  sound  is 
shown  in  Du.  r<;////>^/^;f,  to  rumble,  rattle^ 
rompeligy  rough,  uneven. 

Babble.  Du.  rabbtletty  to  gabble,  gar- 
rire,  blateraro,  precipitare  sive  confun- 
dere  verba — Kil. ;  rabbcl-taal,  gibberish, 
jargon.  Swiss  r&belny  to  clatter,  make  a 
disturbance;  rabUte,  grSM^  an  uproar^ 
83 
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crowd  of  pcoplCy  iKMsy  dfsluitHuioc  j 

Mkiithy  a  loose  assembly  of  young  peo- 
jrfe.  Lat.  rabuliirey  to  bawl,  make  a 
noise ;  It  rabulare^  to  prattle,  scold,  to 
fabble,  to  huddle.— M.  Swab.  r^ppUm^ 
to  talk  quick  and  iindeariy,  to  be  wvoog 
in  the  head. 

The  orishMl  Mate  it  a  noiqr  eoBMon 
cf  voices,  then  a  noisy  crowd. 

Thii's,  Father  Travis,  yoa  mar      mjr  rashness 
to  rabUo\x\  the  scnpturcs  Mitbout  purpose,  rime, 
or  reason. — Fox  in  R. 
And  after  all  Mat  cmIulU  munr  fu 
Heiiped  tqgetlwr  in  tndi  rMUmma.^.  Q. 

See  RiiVbiilit  RaaimeL 

ncss. 

&ace.  Used  in  sevoal  senses,  which 
may,  however,  «U  be  derived  from  tbe 
figure  of  violent  Acdon  or  npid  move- 
meat. 

In  this  fimdamental  significatioii  we 

have  01.  tUBty  to  dash,  to  tear. 

HIilMnnerman  Wallace  slew  in  that  place, 
Aad  aooa  to  ground  liis  baoer  down  he  rmu. 

WatfaMinJuiik 

And  in  her  «;\vnnnf!'-  "^o  er>d?y  hoVIifh  she 
Herchikhin  t^sii,  whan  she  k-">  tliom  embrace, 
That  with  grc-tf  shyht  and  gretc  dilTicuht! 
Tht  chUdenie  from-ber  armes  tbejr  jan  to  rau. 

Cleric's  TU«i  8194. 

OFr.  mrmcer^  esracher,  Fr.  arraekir^  OB. 

arace,  to  pluck  off,  pull  down.  Erasfd 
fin  Heraldry),  anything  violently  torn  off 
vom  its  proper  place — ^B.  A  racf,  or 
dash  with  the  pen,  liturc,  raturc  ;  to  race 
out  (to  strike  out),  raycr,  effaccr. — Cot. 
G.  leisstHy  to  r.i^c,  to  tear,  to  snatch. 
i)$r  wind  reissty  tobet,  brauset^  rages, 
ro:irs  ;  reisst  die  ::!ri:i-i  voti  den  dachcnt, 
hurls  down  the  tiles  from  the  roofs.  Je- 
mmtdm  niseUr  nissm^  to  dash  one  to  the 
ground  ;  sick  reissen^  to  rush,  move  along 
with  a  swift  force,  to  tear  along.  Ein 
reisscnder  strom^  a  violent  current.  Riss^ 
a  cut  or  blow  with  a  stick,  a  rent,  a 
drauj^ht,  sketch,  Pol.  mr,  a  stroke,  blow, 
cut ;  Fm.  rtuuia^  to  scratch,  to  tear  ;  as. 
JImmvm,  rvAMM,  ON.  AmM,  properly  to 
move  with  a  noise,  to  rush,  to  fall ;  AS. 
mycelum  rase^  with  great  violence.  A 
net  is  then  a  rapid  course,  whether  of 
honet  or  of  waters,  or,  with  the  siKnifica- 
tion  softened  down,  aimply  coutm^  the 
current  of  events. 

Bot  fifyee  weigh  the  mater  weK  and  ooerider 

the  rae9  of  the  histor>'. — Bruce  in  Jam. 

ON.  rrfj,  a  rapid  course  ;  rds  hesta.  cursus 
equorum ;  risir  dagra^  cursus  dienim  ; 
vtOs  9^,  a  waterooone^  outlet  of  waters. 
II*  fM»,  ooims^  stieam;  rmttt,  to  go 


ance. 

The  sense  of  a  violent  current  of  water 
is  exemplified  in  Venet.  fwio,  Prov.  ncM, 
OFr.  rase^  a  mill-race,  the  stream  which 
turns  a  mill,  the  characteristic  feature  of 
which  is  the  tail-race  or  agiuted  part  be- 
low the  wlied,  thomih  me  name  is  ei- 
tended  to  the  tranquil  conduit  above. 

Another  application  is  to  curreots  pro- 
duced by  the  cenHict  of  tides  in  tbe  sea, 
as  the  T^ce  of  Aldemey,  of  Pentlaad. 

I'hai  raysyt  sai!e  and  furth  thai  far. 
And  by  ihe  mole  thai  passyt  yar. 
And  entrit  som  into  the  rase, 
Quhar  that  tbe  stremys  aa  sturdy  war. 


Du.  raes,  a?stuarium. — Kil.  Rasej  as  the 
Rase  of  Bretayne,  r<rj.— Palsi^r.  R<Ti  f, 
in  the  sense  of  breed,  lineage,  line  of  de- 
scent, Fr.  race.  It.  razsa,  Sp.  rasa,  has 
been  commonly  derived  from  Sp.  .-\nd 
OFr.  rais,  root,  as  signifying  the  root  or 
stodc  of  me  fiimily. 

Bon  buTjon  dcbon  rais 
Ex  de  bant  pire  vaUlant  fit. 

Chron.  Nona.  a.  093!. 

But  probably  Diez  is  right  in  rejecting 
that  derivation  and  connecting  the  word 
with  OHG.  reis,  txuuj  a  hue,  in  accord- 
ance with  WaL  /Ir,  nee,  compared  iHth 
Fr.  ti^re,  line,  row  ;  or  AS.  tudJor,  race, 
compared  with  Du.  tudder,  iuycr,  tether, 
strap,  row ;  or  with  PLD.  /nrac,  straps 
also  progeny,  race.  He  mii;ht  however 
have  found  a  form  more  nearly  connected 
in  OE.  roiY,  a  dash  or  stroke  with  the  pen, 
the  simplest  type  of  a  line.  Sp.  rasm  is 
not  only  race,  but  a  ray  or  line  of  light. 

A  Jia£€  of  ginger  is  OFr.  rais^  root 
It  is  written  rasym  of  ginger  in  Fir.  Pm. 
Fr.  raciitf  de  gcngimbre. 

To  Rack.  I.  To  rack  wines  is  to  de- 
cant, to  draw  them  off  the  lees.  Lang. 
araca  le  bi^  transvaser  le  vin.  From 
draco  or  nico,  dregs,  the  husks  and  sohd 
remnants  after  pressing  wine  or  oiL  So 
from  Venet.  m»rga,  lees  of  <m1  ;  morgamit, 
travasatore  di  olio. — T?oerio.  Fr.  raqtu, 
dirt,  mire  \  vin  ragu/.  small  or  coarse 
wine  squeeiedfirom  meoregst^ the  grapes. 
— Cot  Rache  de  goudron,  dregs  of  pi^. 
Fr.  b(nirrasyja£iK/»ii(Cot),le.the 
of  silk. 

3.  To  strain,  to  stretch.  Du. 
G.  recken,  to  stretch.  To  rack  ones  brains 
is  to  strain  them ;  rack  rtni  is  rest 
strained  to  the  nttermost 

You  find  it  necessary  to  say  as  we  sqr.  and  are 
afterwards  /«  rtuk  and  strain  wventioii  loisd 
out  some  subtle  and  sviprising 
WalsriaadiBR. 
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BmIl  !•  An  inttmineBt  liar  stretch- 
ing. 

These  bows  were  bent  otAj  hf  a  miui's  imme- 
diate strength  without  the  help  of  fliqr  beodar  OT 

rod. — VV'ilkins  in  Worcester. 

As  the  stretcher  of  a  cross-bow  was 
provided  with  a  series  of  teeth  which  held 

the  string  while  it  was  gradually  drawn 
onwards,  the  name  of  ra^Jk-  or  ratchet- 
mork  is  given  to  n  rawof  teeth  into  which 
the  cogs  of  a  wheel  work. 

a.  Uu.  racke,  reck-bancke^  a  frame  on 
which  torture  was  inflicted  by  stretching 
the  joints  ;  recken^  radkm^  to  gtretch,  to 
torture. — Kil.  G.  m-/"**//,  to  stretch  ;  einen 
verbrecher  auf  der  folUrbank  recktn^  to 
put  ft  criminfti  to  tM  mek ;  Sw.  sMUka^ 
to  stretch  ;  strdck  bank,  the  rack 

3.  A  receptacle  for  hay  formed  of  a 
range  of  upright  bars,  and  generally  the 
name  seems  to  be  given  to  any  set  of 
linear  things  fixed  parallel  to  each  other 
like  the  teeth  of  a  comb  or  rake.  A piaU- 
raek  is  a  finme  for  holding  plates,  com- 
posed, like  a  hay-rack,  of  upright  bars. 
The  term  is  then  extended  to  frames  for 
holding  other  things  in  which  the  charac- 
teristic feature  of  upright  bars  is  lost,  as 
in  a  bottle- rack.  Pl.D.  rakk^  a  book- 
stand ;  theerakk^  glaserakk^  a  stand  for 
teftf^liings  or  glasMs  ;  kUMrraUi^  a  row 
of  lor  hanging  clothes  on.  Du.  reke, 
flUXift  A  rake  or  comb — Biglotton  ;  rak, 
rST^z.  dresser,  clothes-horse. — Halma. 

On  the  same  principle,  Fr.  ratelier,  a 
rack  for  hay,  from  rateau,  Lat.  rastcllum, 
a  rake,  while  G.  rauj^e^  an  implement  like 
a  kfge  comb,  used  in  separating  flax  from 
the  seeds,  is  also  used  m  the  sense  of  a 
hay-rack. 

4.  Thedrift  ofthe  sky. 

The  winds  in  the  upper  region  which  move  the 
doodi  above,  which  we  call  the  rmtk, — fiacoom 
It. 

OSw.  smniff,  ON.  rika^  to  drive;  rek, 
drif^  motion.  Isinn  er  i  rekiy  the  ice  is 
driving ;  sfyrtk^  the  nck  or  drifting 

clouds. 

laraB  (loniMn  sbHi  cmd  one  a  pwmii  niL 
Not  aepartued  by  the  radtittg  clouds.— H.  VI. 

Sometimes  ooofovnded  wiUk  r«ik^  a  mist, 
or  vapour. 

They  must  needs  conceit  that  death  reduces  us 
to  a  pitiful  thin  pittance  of  being,  that  our  sub- 
stance is  in  a  manner  k»t,  and  nothing  but  a 
tenuious  rtA  nmitat.'-'maafu  ImmsclsUty  of 
theSooL 

Back. — Baokel.  /^ack,  in  the  expres- 
sions ^om  to  rocky  rack  and  ruMy  is  to 
be  understood  in  the  sense  of  crash, 
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breakage ;  gone  to  smash.    Sc.  r»k, 

crash,  uproar. 

They  met  hi  meU  with  SMftikran  rai. 
Qnlull  sohslUs all  to  sehodderis  with  any  cmk. 

D.  V.  386,  14. 

From  the  rutis  he  it  lousit  (the  rock)  and  rent. 
And  tumblit  cloun  fra  thyne  or  he  waldatiBt— ■ 
The  river  wod  atfrayit  with  the  raJi, 
And  denumt  with  the  lolkb  tan  abak. 

n,  V.  349.  31. 

Boh.  t  flt  hatiy  to  make  a  crash  ;  Fin.  r<h  k- 
kui.  cum  strepitu  concutio,  fragorem  edo. 
1.  niaL  wackU,  to  ratt  le.  From  this  source 
seems  to  spring  oe.  n^y^nMiifr,  impetu- 
ous, unbridled,  rash. 

BadMt.  Noise  as  of  things  knocking 
about,  disturbance.  Sc.  racky  crash, 
shock ;  Rouchi  raqucy  expression  repre- 
senting the  noise  made  in  striking  the 
hands  together.  Boh.  rachotiti,  to  make 
a  noise;  rachocctii,  crash,  noise.  Gael. 
raCy  to  tear,  sound  as  thmgs  tearing ;  ra- 
aUdy  noise,  disturbance,  wow  on  the  ear. 

To  racket  about  is  tn  move  noisily 
about,  and  hence  the  name  of  racket  was 
given  to  the  game  of  tennis,  in  which  the 
ball  is  violently  driven  to  and  fro,  and 
ultimately  to  the  bat  or  rackety  Fr.  TOf 
quette^  used  in  striking  the  ball. 

And  though  I  might,  yet  I  would  not  do  so. 
But  canst  thou  plaien  rai  kt  t  to  and  fro, 
Nettle  in,  dock  out,  now  this,  now  that,  Pan- 
daie?— Chaneer, 

Tlius  like  a  tennis  ball  is  poor  man  racketed 
from  oae  temptatioa  to  anottwr. — Dr  Hewet  ia 
R. 

Bm7.  FlaTorons,  pungent— Worces- 
ter. Race  and  raciness  in  wine  signifies 
a  kind  of  tartness. — Blackstone  in  R. 
Brisk  racy  verses. — Cowley. 

The  radical  meaning  of  the  word  is  that 
of  Fr. inciting,  appetising,  from 
C.  roJUHy  Sw.  retay  to  provoke,  entice, 
alhire.  iteta  swuiken,  piquer  le  gout ;  re^ 
tande,  charming,  appetising.  Bav.  ras- 
sen,  incitare  ;  rassy  Swab,  rcssy  sharp  in 
taste,  pungent ;  xapf-rasser  weiuy  wine 
fittsh  from  the  tap  ;  der  rasslingy  agari- 
cus  deliciosus.— Schm.  one.  riizer  uftny 
racy  wine.  Swiss  roxr,  sharp,  cutting, 
astringent ;  rSsm  musert  rSster  wmd^ 
rdsse  lauge. 

Badiant.— Badiate.  Lat.  radio y  to 
send  out  rays  or  beams  of  light.  See 
Ray. 

Radical.    Lat.  radix,  the  root. 

Badish.  Fr.  radis,  VVaiach.  r&dikcy 
It.  radicey  G.  rettigy  from  Lat.  rm/<!r,rooC 

Baffle.  It.  raffia,  a  hook,  or  drag  ; 
raffolart^  to  rake,  drag,  scrape  together 
by  hook  «r  crook^  to  jme  for**-!!  Raf" 
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/ola-tTi/Tola,  riffraff,  by  honk  or  cro«k. 
Fr.  r(^er^  to  scrape  or  scratch,  to  catch 
or  seise  on  yiolently ;  feUre  une  rafle,  to 
rifle,  sweep  all  away  before  them  ;  jeier 
UHt  rajigf  to  throw  three  dice  alike,  as 
tiiree  aces,  &c.,  to  win  all  OW.  krafla,  to 
scrape  togctlicr  ;  It.  anaj^drr,  to  grab  ; 
C.  raffen^  to-  rake  together,  to  take  away 
everything  by  force  and  violence  ;  Piedm. 
rufa^  G.  raffgut^  spoil,  pillage. 

To  ruff  was  formerly  used  in  our  own 
lar^agc  in  the  sense  of  scraping  or 

Now  that  cljirchales  ought  to  fx?  sorted  in  the 
better  ranks  of  these  twaine  mav  be  gathered  from 
thdr  causes  and  efliKts,  whidi  I  that  rafi  up 

tojjrthcr.  -  Carcw  in  R. 

Hence  raff^  riffraffs  scraping,  scum,  re- 
Itise,  the  refuse  of  society ;  (like  rake), 
a  debauched,  unprincipled  person.  In 
another  application,  raff  is  a  scraping 
together,  a  confused  heap. 

The  Sfiiod  of  TkenC  [was  called]  to  settle  :i 
rtff  o(  errors  and  superstitions. — R^rro\v  in  K. 

Baft.— Bafter.  A  raft  is  a  float  made 
of  spars  of  wood.  Raff-nurekami^T^  tim- 
ber merchant.—  Rrockett.  Rafler,  a  piece 
of  timber  for  building — B.,  but  especially 
one  of  the  spars  of  a  roof.  ON.  ra/fr,  a 
pole,  stake,  small  beam ;  Dan.  ra/t,  a 
lony;  thin  piece  of  timber,  spar,  lath,  pole  ; 
hu  mi  era  ft,  a  hop  pole.  Fris.  rafle^  dach- 
raffy  a  lath  ;  Swiutk  raf,  rafen,  a  spar, 
especially  roof  spar  ;  Bav.  nt/cn,  the  roof 
spar,  also  young  stem  of  tree  fit  to  make 
a  rafter.  Ra/uun^  capriuns  ;  ravo^  tignus, 
luctans,  asset. — GL  m  Schm. 

The  name  is  prob.ibly  connected,  as 
Outzen  suggests,  with  Fris.  rabb^  Du.  ribb, 
rMty  Sw.  re/,  a  rib,  from  the  rib-like  ap- 
pearance of  the  timber  used  in  roofing. 

Bag.  The  primary  meaning  is  proba- 
bly a  jag  or  projecting  piece,  the  word 
being  formed  on  precisely  the  nine  prin- 
'  ciple  as  or  shng.  Sw.  njrgf,  long 
coarse  hair,  like  that  of  goats  ;  raggi^^ 
Atiggy ;  Dan.  rage^  to  project ;  Litn. 
fltfttf}  horn,  projecting  corner,  tooth  of  a 
^eeL  The  radical  image  seems  to  be  a 
harsh  broken  sound,  the  representation 
of  which  is  applied  in  a  secondary  sense 
to  signify  an  aorupt,  reciprocating  move- 
ment|  the  path  traced  out  during  such  a 
movement,  or  finally,  a  single  donent  of 
that  I>ath,  an  abrupt  projection. 

My  mice  is  r^gptd,  I  know  I  cauoot  pleaae/ou. 

As  Yon  Like  It 

In  the  original  sense^  It.  ragghiare,  to 
bray  like  an  ass,  to  make  a  harsh  broken 
sound  \  rugghiare.  to  roar ;  Swiss  rig- 
gat,  to  wa&  hanli  dingreenble  toiuis 
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in  speaking  or  singing  ;  rdgf^ig,  hoarse ; 
Esthon.  rat^gisetna,  to  crackle ;  Magy. 
regetni,  irklxni^  to  croak ;  DaiL  rt^gU,  10 
rattle  in  the  throat.  Then  passing  to  the 
idea  of  motion,  Sw.  raggla^  to  totter,  to 
makesigzags;  ragglande,zi^^ — Noffd- 
forss.  N.  rii^ga,  n'gla,  ri/gga,  ;  to 
rock,  waver,  hang  loose.  Da.  dial.  rct^U^ 
rigUf  torn  hanging  rag,  tatter  ;  raggerd^ 
nigged.  Gael  nv*,  stifi^  rigid,  also  a  ng^ 
a  wrinkle  ;  ragacn,  ragged,  wrinkled. 

AS.  hracady  torn ;  Gael  rac^  to  tear ; 
nieadh^  act  of  tearing,  or  of  sounding  as 
cloth  in  the  act  of  tearing,  seem  radically 
distinct  notwithstanding  the  similarity  of 
meaning. 

Bage.  Lat.  rabus.  It  rabbiOj  PlRMr. 

rabia,  Ptg.  rabia,  ravia,  Sicilian  raggia, 
Fr.  rage,  rage.  Ptg.  ratvar^  Prov.  raviar^ 
raujmr^  ra^arj  MmMcr,  mrmfifar,  mrm$- 
jar,  to  rage. 

The  radical  image  is  probably  the 
sensdess  utteiance  of  a  madman.  Do. 
rabbeUn,  to  gabble  ;  G.  rapptlu,  to  rattle ; 
Swab,  rappien,  to  speak  m  a  quick  and 
confused  way,  to  be  cracked  in  the  head 
— Schmid.    See  Rave. 

Ragout.  A  highly  seasoned  dish.  Fr. 
ragouUr,  to  restore  tlie  appetite,  from 
gout,  Lat.  gustmsy  taste;  ragout^  sanoe 
to  stimulate  the  appetite  and  lestove  tihs 
taste  for  food. — Trevoux. 

Bail.  I.  A  bar  or  strip  of  wood,  metal, 
&c.  A  word  of  diminutive  or  frequenta- 
tive form,  from  It.  rign,  a  streak,  line, 
ruler  ;  Prov.  rega^  a  Une,  furrow  ;  i^iedm. 
rig  a,  a  line,  let^e,  rod,  thin  slip  of  wood, 
ruler  ;  PLD.  rige,  n-L^'r,  a  row  or  string. 
From  forms  like  these  we  pass  to  Du. 
rege/,  a  row  or  line ;  PLD.  rtgt/^  C*  riegel, 
a^bar,  bolt,  rail ;  n^Qpfittfflr,  timber  Ibr 
rails  or  bars.  Fr.  rayaux  [sing.  rayaf\ 
bars,  or  long  and  narrow  pieces  of  metal. 
—Cot  The  Cat  form  Is  raiUiy  a  fine, 
whence passar  raUa,\o  cancel,  to  be  com- 
pared with  Lat.  cancelliy  rails.  Kouchi 
rote,  line,  furrow  ;  roiie,  Une,  window*  or 
chimney-shelf.  Norm,  railer^  to  score, 
to  draw  lines  ;  rnilcttc,  the  di\nsion  of  the 
hair ;  roUe  du  dos,  the  backbone.  See 
Kay. 

2.  Fr.  ras/e,  rale.  Fin.  rd/ikkd,  W.  cre~ 
g^nyryd^  the  rail  or  corncrake,  a  bird  of 
pectuiar  nanih  note,  represented  by  the 
foregoing  names.  It.  ragliare,  to  biay 
like  an  ass  ;  Ptg.  ralhar,  to  grate  :  Dan. 
ragUt  G.  rochelUy  Fr.  rasUr,  rdUr^  to 
rattle  in  the  throat 

3.  AS.  hretFelf  mgel,  a  garment ;  Jial 
hragel,  a  night-raU,  night-clothes ; . ' 
hus^  vestry.  OHOb  kragil,  h  ' 
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cothurnus,  tropsea^  spolia ;  f^ragUon^ 
ornare;  tmthragilony  exuere.  Gnaons 
ra^ila  (in  a  depreciatory  sense),  defies, 
children's  clothes,  ragged  clothes  ;  rn^- 
iiuHf  a  ragged  person.  Other  cases  in 
which  the  dnigturtion  of  clothes  is  taken 
from  a  ng  are  given  under  Hater  and 
Duds. 

To  Bail.  I.  To  use  opprobrious 
words. — B.    Fr,  railUr^  to  jest,  sport, 

deride,  mock,  scoff  at. — CoL  Dan.  m//<f, 
to  rattle ;  N.  ralUi^  radio,  radda,  rassuy 
to  tattle,  jabher.  Da.  dial  raldi,  r«UUy 
to  rattle,  to  talk  idly.  '  Jeg  troer  du  ral- 
/<*r,'  you  are  joking,  said  to  one  who  tells 
an  improbable  storv.  Du.  ralUn,  rellen^ 
hlaterare,  garrixe,  jocari.  —  KjL  PI.D. 
rti/lcn,  to  make  a  g^rr.u  noise  as  children 
playing,  to  sound  as  the  waves  beating 
on  the  shore. — Brem.  Wth. 

2.  To  trickle^  as  tears,  or  Uood  from  a 
wound. 

The  purple  drops  down  raiUd^^^cj^  red. 

From  the  unsteady  trembling  movement 
of  trickling  drops.  Du.  riilen  iTor  rid- 
deUn  —  Weiland),  trilUn.  griilen,  to 
tremble,  shiver.  To  trill,  it  win  be  ob- 
served, is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  to 
trickle.  Fr.  griller^  to  shiver,  also  to 
trkkle,  steal,  run  glib  along. — Cot 

Baiment.   See  Array. 

Bain.  as.  rcrgn,  f'^Ph  O.  ngeHy 
Fris.  ran.  Goth.  rign. 

To  Baiaa.  To  cause  to  rise.  Goth. 
urreisan,  — ;v7/t,  —risu/t,  to  stand  up  ; 
raisjan,  urraisjan,  to  raise,  to  rouse,  on. 
reisa,  to  go,  to  excite,  to  raise.  At  reisa 
^6€k,  to  raise  a  tumult ; — hus,  to  build  a 
house  ;  — d  fair,  to  set  up.    Risa,  to  rise. 

The  primary  origin  is  probably  rasa^ 
to  |o  straight  forwuds,  to  rush,  to  move 
with  violence ;  r<u,  precipitancy,  fall. 
A.s.  reosoH^  hrwsam,  to  rush,  to  faiL  Sec 
Kace. 

BaiabL  Fr.  raisim,  Prov.  fttsnw,  m- 

zain,  grape,  Lat.  rttctmms^  Sp.  rocimo,  a 
bunch  of  grapes. 

'  Stfea.  I.  From  the  noise  of  raking 
pr  soaping.  Bret,  raka,  graka,  to  make 
noise  in  rubbing  a  hard  and  rough  body, 
to  cluck,  croak  ;  Gael.  rtU^  rake,  harrow, 
Inake  a  noise  like  geese  or  ducks.  ON. 
raka,  to  scrape.  Sw.  raka,  to  shave,  to 
make  a  disturbance  ;  rakande,  noise,  dis- 
.  turbance.  Fr.  racier,  to  scrape,  rasp, 
grst^  rake.  Du.  raeckeUn,  ratdUm^  to 
rake.  Maori  rdkurdku,  to  scrape  or 
scratch,  an  implement  to  scrape  with,  a 
lake^  small  hoe. 

'  a.  In  the  sense  of  a  dissipated  person 
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or  profligate,  is  commonly  supposed  to 
be  a  contraction  from  rakehcli,  but  in 
the  first  instance  it  may  have  signified 
nothing  worse  than  noisy  merry-making. 

rhan  all  thay  kucbe  upon  loft  with  laiks  full 

mirry, 

And  raucht  tlw  oop  nmnd  about  fkdl  of  lyeho 

wynis, 

And  raiket  lang,  or  thay  wald  ruri*  with  lyalns 

siK'iche. — Dunbar  in  Jam. 

Bret,  raka  is  used  of  many  kinds  of  im- 
portunate noise,  to  cackle  like  a  fowl,  to 
croak,  and  figuratively  to  babble,  tattle. 
Swed.  raka^  to  riot  about ;  rakandt,  riot- 
ing, distuihance,  ncrfse.  Dessa  kattoma 
hafwa  rakat  der  forfarligen  hela  natten 
igenom  :  these  cats  have  kept  a  horrible 
racket  all  night  through.  Kaka  onikring, 
to  rove  about — Widegren.  Racka,  to 
run  about.  Racka  best&ndigt  fram  och 
tilbaka.  to  keep  running  to  and  fro ;  racka 
omkring  hela  Paris,  to  run.  about  all 
Paris.  To  rait,  to  fpuA.  or  ramble  idly— 
Forby  ;  to  rove  or  run  about  wildly  as 
children. — Mrs  Baker. 

And  right  as  Robartes  men  raken  aboute 

At  iejmslMBd  St  fall  slei,  and  fyllcn  the  cuppe. 

P.  P.  Crcdc,  143. 

Sc.  raik,  to  range,  wander,  rove  at  large. 
A  lang  raik,  a  long  extent  of  way ; 
raik,  a  sheep-walk. 

The  radical  notion  may  probably  be  a 
sweep  or  rapid  movement  over  a  surfitce. 
Sw.  raka  af,  to  run  off,  to  brush  away  ; 

str:ii^;iit  ;  Craven  raik,  raitch,  a 
Streak,  scratch;  Du.  recken,  strccken,  to 
stretch ;  sirtke,  a  stroke,  streak,  extent, 
tract,  course  ;  Sw.  strck,  a  dash,  stroke, 
streak,  line  ;  Sc.  straik,  to  rub  gently,  to 
stroke,  to  spread  butter  or  plaister;  a 
St  raik,  an  extent  of  country ;  a  lang 
straik,  a  long  excursion  on  foot  ;  up& 
straik,  in  motion,  m  a  state  of  activity. 
With  iteme  stAves  and  stronge  thei  over  fond 

■traketh.-^  P.  P.  Oced. 

Lolkres  ly  v/Dge  in  &leuthe,  and  over  k>od  stryktm, 

P.  P. 

Gi.  S^reichen,  to  rub,  to  stroke,  to  sweep 
along,  move  rapidly  along  or  away,  to 
wander^  ramble,  rove,  or  run  about,  to 
extend  m  leiq;th.  Sw.  stryka,  to  stroke, 
rub,  wipe,  move  along.  Stryka  omkring, 
to  rove  about ;  —Jdrbi,  to  graze,  to  shave ; 
— tr/,  to  strilw  out,  draw  a  line  through 
writing  to  efface  it. 

Bakebell.  Rendered  by  Minsheu, 
taugenichts,  furci/erj  a  profligate,  the 
scrapings  of  hell. 

Such  an  ungracious  couple  jDomitian  and 
Commodus]  as  a  man  shall  not  find  a£ain  if  be 
r«M«/!r     Cor  tlieia.-^AsGlMB  la  IL 

On  the  same  principle  are  Ibimed  PLD. 
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kStUnbessem^  hell-besom  (Danncil),  Du. 
kdUveeg  {veegen^  to  swccp^  terms  of 
abuse,  especially  for  an  angry  violent 
woman,  a  shrew,  a  vixen. 

It  is  sometimes  supposed  that  rakehell 
is  a  mere  corruption  of  Fr.  racailUt  the 
base  and  rascal  sort,  tbe  dregs  or  cmals 
of  any  company-  Cot.,  a  word  sij^nifying 
simply  scrapings,  olT-scourings,  from  Bret. 
raka^  Pl.D.  raoken^  to  scrape  ;  as  rascal^ 
from  It.  ratemn;  Fr.  ra»paUU^  Du.  raep- 
alje^  the  scum  of  the  people,  from  It. 
nuparef  Yx.rdper^  Du.  raepen^  to  scrape. 
And  doubtless  the  two  words  were  con- 
founded in  our  older  writers,  and  rakchcll 
written  where  only  rascal  is  meant. 

And  fiu-  away  amid  their  raktMt  bands 
They  q>ied  a  lady  left  all  succourless.— F.  Q. 

'  In  reoofd  wbeioof  I  scom  and  qww  out  the 
rakdutfyfcnX  of  our  ragged  rhymen. — Spenser 
inR. 

The  confusion  is  increased  by  the  re- 
semblance in  sound  and  meaning  of  the 
OB.  rdklt  rmfyif  impetuoaSt  aabridled, 

passionate. 

Tbe  joUy  woet.  tbe  bateleis  short  det^tr. 
The  rM^YO^  that  loags  to  lova't  disport. 

SMUTCy  HI  K. 

Sec  Rack,  Rackle. 

To  BaU7.    I.  Fr.  raWer.    See  Rail. 

2.  Fr.  rillier  (Lat  reli^are)^  to  re-as- 
semble, re-unite,  gather  dispersed  things 
together. — Cot.  Rouchi  raloier^  to  put 
together  the  bits  of  a  broken  thing. 

Eftsoones  she  thus  resolved — 

Before  they  could  new  counsels  reallie. — F.  Q. 

Sam.  Du.  ram,  Bav.  ramtftf  rammer^ 
O.  ramrn^  nmmemy  rammeif  the  male 

sheep.  Commonly  derived  from  the 
strong  smell  of  the  animal.  E.  dial,  ram, 
acrid,  fetid  ;  Dan.  ririM,  rank  in  smell  or 
taste^  as  old  cheese^  or  a  he-goat ;  on. 
att/framr,  one  whose  breath  smells  ill. 
But  it  is  more  probable  that  the  word  is 
a  special  application  of  a  general  term 
signifying  originally  the  m.ale  of  animals, 
from  OUG.  ratwnaioHy  G.  rammtin^  to 
cover  the  female,  said  of  slieep,  hares, 
rabbits,  cats,  &c. ;  rammler^  the  male  of 
such  kind  of  animals  ;  mug.  rnmmdcrre, 
a  ram  ;  rammelierin,  dissoluta  virgo. 
See  To  Ramble. 

To  Ram.  To  strike  like  a  ram  with 
bis  head,  to  thrust  in.  So  Dan.  bukkt,  to 
nun,  from  kuk^  a  back  or  he-goat,  an 
animal  equally  prone  with  a  ram  to  but- 
ting with  the  head.  At  rammepale  ntd^ 
at  bukke  pale^  to  drive  in  piles.  Rtmbuk^ 
a  fammer.  Lat  arits^  a  batterinf-ram. 

Ramage.  Fr.  espenner  rama^^e^  a 
branchcr,  a  ramage  hawk. — Cot.  From 
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ramage^  boughs,  branches,  of  or  bdong^ 
ing  to  branches;  also  ramage,  haggard, 
wild,  homely,  rude. — Cot.  It  ramo^  a 
branch;  tmmigm§y  brandiy;  rmma^, 
ramengo,  a  ramage  hawk. 

Ramaa.  In  Pembrokeshire  a  ngroa- 
role,  a  string  of  nonsense.  Dam.  wmmm^ 
rt-mse,  string  of  unmeaning  wovds*  rfgBia* 
role  ;  at  here  pan  ramse,  to  learn  by  rote. 
At  ramse  noget  op^  to  repeat  a  thing  in  a 
monotonous  way  without  icfiennoe  to 
sense,  to  say  by  rote.  Sw.  ^  '^"J?  ramsa 
a/  ordf  une  kyrielle  de  mots. — Nordforss. 

Sc.  ramtiutfXo  iwor, mmr, to  cry  akaid* 
to  roar  ;  ramg^^cry,  espe  i  illy  when  the 
same  sound  is  repeated.  '  He  has  ay  ane 
rame,  when  he  continues  to  cry  for  the 
same  thing,  or  to  fcpeat  the  same  sound. 
— Jam.  Fr.  ramas,  a  heap,  medley,  min- 
glemangle,  probably  belongs  to  this  bead, 
signifying  originally  a  COnAssed  noise* 
Cette  histoire  n'cst  qo'un  mmas  d'impos- 
tures.  Fr.  rama^j  the  soAg  of  buds, 
chatter  of  children,  n  another  shoot  from 
the  same  stock.  Quel  ramage  font  ces 
enfans  la  I  HaAddkgr,  to  make  a  tediovi 
repetition. 

To  llainMe,  i.  The  syllables  mm, 
ram,  n/m,  arc  used  in  a  numerous  class 
of  words  framed  to  represent  continued 
multi&riotts  noise^  ciatter,  and  then  ap- 
plied to  the  sense  of  noisy,  riotous,  ex- 
cited action.  We  may  cite  E.  dial,  ram/; 
to  cry  aloud  ;  Lat.  rumor,  murmur,  noise, 
conlosed  sound;  It.  rombarty  rfmias^ 
zare,  rombeggiare,  rombolan^  to  rumble, 
clash,  clatter ;  G.  rumor^^  a  nmae^  bustl& 
c1amoar,ttmiu1t,  commotion ;  WestemiH 
rammoren,  Austrian  romottcn,  Ilambut]^ 
ratncnten,  to  make  a  clatter,  make  a  dis- 
turbance ;  E.  dial,  rammaking,  behaving 
riotously  and  wantonly  ;  ramnuktUngy  a 
countr>'  rout  where  there  are  many  noisy 
amusements ;  Sw.  ramla^  to  rattle  ;  Du. 
ramrntieHf  to  rattle,  chink,  clash.  Di 
ratftmt'fing  der  tuapcneny  the  clash  of 
weapons ,  nut  eeld  ramouUa,  to  clink 
with  money,  xamfftelm  h  then  applied 
to  tunn^nous,  noisy  action  ;  perstiepere, 
tumultuari. —  Kil.  Mt't  jiingen  mdgdtn 
rammUUy  to  sport  with  girls ;  sicn  im 
bette  rammetn,  to  rout  about  in  bed 
*Tanzen  and  ramtn^-ln*  "'Ball  spielen, 
laufen  und  rammeln! — Sanders.  Next 
from  the  excited  action  of  animals  paifinib 
G.  rammrln  is  specially  applied  to  the 
pairing  of  animals,  as  hares,  rabbits,  cats, 
sheep.  The  wild  conduct  of  hares  under 
this  mflnence  is  witnessed  by  the  proverb, 
*  as  mad  as  a  March  hare.'  'Wenn  die 
I  hasen  ramnuln^  so  jagen  sie  ciivander 
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beniin.'  '  Der  im  Min  ramwuMm  Ut- 

ten.* — Sanders.  Du.  rammelcn,  lascivirc, 
catulire,  efferari  libidinc,  ct  domo  relict/i 
vagari. — Kil.  Kanimtier^  a  male  rabbit, 
and  a  libidinous  man,  a  sense  in  wbsch  B. 
rtimhltr  7i\so  is  vulgarly  iisotl.  Sc.  rapn- 
miSf  to  go  about  in  a  state  approaching  to 
freinf  under  the  impulse  or  any  powtfM 
apfxrtite  i  to  ramm/s  about  like  a  GMl^tO 
be  rammisinjg^ with  hunger. — Jam. 

The  sense  of  wandering  up  and  down 
i*  derived  from  the  notion  of  noisy  move- 
ment, disturbance,  agitation.  Du.  ram- 
meUn^  romnuUn^  streperei  turbare ;  rom- 
wttUn  (inquic  BawMn)  robttst^  eC  ode- 
riter  sursum  ilewiinni  idcio  dtToque  te 
moN  crc. — Kil. 

In  his  sieve — he  had  a  silver  teine, 
He  slily  toke  it  out  this  cursid  hetne,'-* 
And  ia  the  paaoM  bottom  he  k  laltcb 
And  in  the  water  ramiUd  to  and  fro, 

And  wonflcr  privily  tokc  up  also 
The  copper  tcioe. — Canon  Yeoman's  Tale. 
The  peopfe  cried  and  rvm^M  up  and  doun. 

Moak'eTale. 

The  same  train  of  thou^;ht  is  shown  in  N. 
ran^lcy  to  rumble,  tinkle,  to  revel,  riot,  to 
lamble^  wander  about;  Dan.  rald4^  to 
rattle  ;  v.  ra/la,  to  tattle  ;  of  beasts,  to 
rut,  to  be  on  heat,  also  to  ramble  or  gad 
about 

2.  To  rambUf  in  the  sense  of  being  de- 
lirious, talking  in  an  incoherent  way.  is 
probably  not  from  the  figure  of  wandering 
in  speech,  but  from  the  primitive  sense  of 
rattling,  clattering  ;  Sw.  ramla^  to  clatter, 
to  tattle,  analogous  to  Sc.  clash  apphed  to 
idle  taflc ;  Du.  rammeleny  to  talk  idly, 
loosely,  confusedly,  rabbclen,  kakclen — 
Halma  ;  remelen^  delirare,  ineptire. —  Kil. 
Com  p.  r alien ^  relUn,  strepcre,  garrire, 
blaterare,  deliramenta  loqui. — Kil. 

Bamiiy.  Lat  fmmtu^  a  bough  or 
branch.. 

BaauML— Siablikt.— JMbhUh.  Ram' 

mel,  rubbish,  especially  bsiddayer^  rub- 
bish, stony  fragmenls. 

To  rammel  or  moulder  in  pieces,  as  sometime* 
fNod        or  rreat  masses  of  atanes  will  do  of 

themselves. — iMorio  in  Hal. 

Sw.  rammel^  rattle,  clatter;  rammel  of 
stenar  som  /alia  ur  muren^  rattle  of  stones 
falling  out  of  tbt  wall  ;  ramla,  to  rattle, 
to  fall  with  a  crash.  Stenar  rant  lade  af 
berget^  stones  rattled  down  from  the  moun- 
tain. RanUa  mUnM  sam  m  mttr^  to 
tumble  down  as  a  wall.  E.  dial,  rames, 
ruins,  remnants.  An  old  raaus  of  a 
house. 

In  the  same  way  from  the  parallel  form 
Du.  rmbkilmf  to  gabble  (properly  toiattic^ 
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as  shown  in  PLD.  rabbet^  bottle— Dan- 

neil,  rabbeltasch^  a  rattle,  a  ^reat  talker — 
Schiitzc),  is  formed  E.  rubble,  what  comes 
rumblmg  down,  the  ruins  of  old  walls. 
'  Rubbell  or  brokell  of  dd  decayed  houses.' 
— Huloet.  ' as  mortaraad hrofcea 
stones  of  old  buildings.' — Baret. 

On  the  same  principle  JMHdk  (eom* 
monly  explained  as  what  comes  off  by 
rubbing)  is  from  Fr.  rabascher,  rahaster, 
raMUr^  to  rumble,  rattle  ;  rabaschenunty 
ammblingor  terrible  rattling. — Cot.  So 
from  the  form  rahaster,  I^me.  rabasios^ 
silk  rubbish,  remnants  of  silk  spinning. 
Comp.  PLD.  rabakkm^  to  tattle;  urn 
oold  rabak,  an  old  ruinous  house  or  fur- 
niture, a  rattle  trap.  PLD.  rabusch  (pn^ 
nonnoBd  as  Fr.  raoouge)^  confusion. 

So  Bamp. — Romp. — Rampage.  It 
is  shown  under  Ramble  that  the  clement 
ram  or  rom  is  used  to  represent  noise  in 
a  long  series  of  words  signifying  noisy, 
riotous,  excited  action.  The  radical  sense 
is  shown  in  It  rombare,  rombazzartt  rom- 
beggiare,  to  rumble,  dash,  clatter ;  Du. 
ratnmelen^  to  rattle,  clash,  clink,  then  in 
a  further  developed  sense,  perstrepere, 
tumultuari. — Kil.  g.  rammeUn^  to  rout 
about,  to  sport  in  an  excited  manner,  to 
caten\'aul.  'I  he  It.  rombazzare,  rombeg- 
giare^  may  be  identified  with  MHG.  ram- 
bii€M4y  spring  widely  about — laxntAat,  and 
with  E.  rampage,  to  be  riotous,  to  scour 
up  and  down,  rampadgeon,  a  furious, 
boisterous,  or  quarrelsome  fellow — HaL, 
while  HandNUgh  ramenten,  to  malK  a 
clatter,  corresponds  to  Lincolnsh.  ram- 
Pantous^  overbearing  ;  and  It.  rampe^are^ 
rampicctrty  to  clamber  or  grapple,  to  B. 
rammakiftg,  bchavin;^  riotously  and  wan- 
tonly.— Hal  From  the  syllable  ram  or 
ratnp,  which  fies  at  the  root  of  all  these 
forms,  springs  the  verb  to  ramb  or  romp^ 
signifying  unrestrained  bodily  action, 
throwing  about  the  hmbs,  scrambling, 
janpiBg  about,  pawing. 

And  if  that  anv  neighcbour  of  mine 

Wol  not  in  chirche  to  my  wife  ioclioe, 

Or  be  so  hardy  to  hire  to  trespeoe. 

Whan  she  cometh  home  she  rampeth  in  mjrftw^ 

And  ciyeth.  False  coward  wreke  thy  wife. 

Chaucer,  Monk's  Prologue. 

YeCislhiiaaactof  avjleandaenrilemind.  to 
honeor  «  man  wMIe  he  Hved— end  now  that 

anodwrhad  Oain  him.  to  be  in  such  an  exu  cd- 
iug  j<dlity  Mithal-  as  to  ramp  in  manner  with 
both  their  feet  upon  rhe  dead,  and  lo  Stag  SOOgi 

of  %'iclory.  &c. — North,  F^lut.  in  R. 

It.  ramparCy  rambegare,  rampeggtan^  tO 
ramp,  clamber,  drag,  or  grapple,  to  paw 
like  a  lion  or  a  bear;  Fr.  ramptr^  to 

rlin%K^  to  CrCQI^ 
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Wben  Clare  speaks  of  ru$mpiHg  wil- 
lows, he  conceives  them  as  scrambling 
about,  pushing  out  their  litnbs  in  an  ex- 
cessive degree,  growing  luxnriantlf.  In 
the  same  way  that  O.  rammeln,  which 
when  used  of  children  signifies  tumblin;^ 
and  tossing  about,  throwing  about  tiie 
limbs,  is  sdso  applied  to  fmnts  in  the 
sense  of  shoot,  spnng,  sprout. — Sanders. 

A  ram^  or  romp  is  a  young  person  of 
unrestrained  spirits,  a  girl  noisy  and  bois- 
terous in  i»!ay.  O.  Mit  junj,'en  magden 
rammein,  to  toy  or  romp  with  girls. 

Rampallion.  A  coarse  vulgar  person. 
I)(  vonsh.  rumbuUum^  a  great  tumult — 
Hal.  Castrais  rambal^  confused  noise, 
bustle  and  movement  of  a  house  ;  ram- 
kaikOy  to  disturb,  tnrable;  ranAmtl,  m 
mess  ;  ramhoulha^  to  disorder,  turn  topsy- 
turvy. Comp.  Sc.  rallion,  cl.ittcnnj;, 
noise,  with  ntllion^  a  coarse  masculine 
woman. — Jam. 

Rampart. — Bampire.  Fr.  remfiar^ 
remparty  a  rampier,  the  wall  of  a  fortress; 
nmpartr^  to  fortify.— Cot  It.  riparare^ 
to  ward  off  a  blow  :  riparo,  a  defence, 
remedy,  a  rampier,  fence,  covert,  place  of 
refuge.— FI.   bee  Parry. 

Banoour.  —  Bancid.  —  Bank.  Lat. 
rattceo.  It.  rand>\\  to  become  rank,  tainted, 
or  unpleasant  in  taste  or  smell.  Rancore, 
nmcurOj  lancour,  rage,  spite ;  rancorarey 
to  rancoiir,  fester,  rage,  rankle.— FI.  Fr 
roMC^, nmsty,  tainted,  unsavourv,  ill  smell- 
ing ;  noKowr,  rancour,  hatred,  rankling 
dcspight.— Cot.  CentralFr.  m»«r«r,  dis- 
gust ;  ftf  fait  rancotur*  D^rmsi,ramstigf 
G.  mnst'e^,  rancid. 

Bandom.  —  Bandon.  The  radical 
meaning  is  impetus,  violence,  force.  Ran- 
doHfty  the  swift  course,  flight,  or  motion 
of  a  thing.— Jam. 

He  rod  to  Ua  widi  net  ramdoum. 

neve?  of  Himipton. 
TbSB  nds  be  este  with  grete  randinune. 

M&iaHaL 

The  adverb  at  random  is  to  be  explained 
as  left  to  its  own  forc^  without  external 
guidance. 

The  gendft  MJr  loosB  «#  nnnAMi  left 
The  greenwood  loog  did  walk.— F.  Q. 

Fr.  randon,  force,  violence;  de  ratidoti, 
impetuously. — Koquef.  Allcr  k  grand 
rtmthHy  to  go  very  fast ;  sang  respandu 
>a  gros  randoHSyhXwiA  spilt  in  great  gushes. 
— Cot  Prov.  randa^  randon,  effort,  vio- 
lence. Fait!  es  lo  vers  a  randa^  the  verse 
is  made  at  one  efibst,  at  a  blow.  Las 

regnas  rOQip  a  un  randon,  he  breaks 
^e  reins  at  a  blow.   Cant  ac  nadat  un  i 
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gran  ratUbn,  wlien  he  had  awam  a  good 

bit. —  Raynouard. 

The  radical  image  is  the  noise  which 
accompanies  unpetuoos  action.   F^«  wwt^ 

tauplan,  rubadub,  the  beating  of  a  draOk 
Piedm.  rabadan,  ramadan.  Gloucestersh. 
randoHy  noise,  bustle,  uproar.  It.  ran- 
dellare^  to  make  a  whirling  noise,  to  tura 
as  a  whirlwind,  to  hurl  or  fling  furiously; 
randellOf  a  violent  hurling  or  whistling 
noise  in  tiie  air ;  «  nowMb,  in  flinging 
manner,  at  random. — PI.  OE.  randaUy 
random. — Coles  in  Hal.  Randy ^  bois- 
terous, noisy,  obstreperous.  G.  randai, 
noise,  uproar.— Saadien.  B.  diaL  nn^ 
violence,  force. 

Ban^. — Bank.  Fr.  rang,reng,renge^ 
Prav.  rency  rengua^  Cat.  renc,  Lyonaese 
ranche  (Gl.  Gdnev.).  \v.  rhc-nc,  Bret,  renk, 
Piedm.  ran,  rem^  row,  line,  rank  ;  Fr. 
ranger^  to  arrange,  dispose,  set  in  ocder ; 
rangie,  a  ranic,  row ;  Prov.  fwgmr^mrm^ 
gar,  arrenjar.  It.  rangiare^  to  range  or 
set  in  order.  Sc.  raing^  row,  hnej  to 
raimg^  to  rank  op,  to  be  arranged  in  Itee; 
also  to  go  successively  in  line,  to  follow 
in  succession.  '  The  folks  are  raingjuq^ 
to  the  Idric.'  It  rangiart  Is  used  as  K. 
ran^i\  in  the  sense  of  making  stretches 
up  and  down.  To  range  along  the  coast 
is  to  move  along  the  line  of  coast;  to 
range  over  the  country,  to  streldi  over 
the  country  in  extensive  sweeps. 

The  Brilnas  rtng^  about  the  field. 

R.  Brunne.  194. 

And  la  two  fntfcf  fit jie  tba7  hem  draw. 

Knight's  Taltf. 

Diez'  explanation  from  ring,  a  circle  of 
listeners,  is  very  unsatisfactory.  In  a 
circle  there  is  no  priority,  wkidi  is  the 
ruling  idea  in  rank.  It  is  far  more  pro- 
bable that  the  origin  is  to  be  found  in  a 
nasalised  Ibcm  ofDa.  rtdtem^  Sw.  rdcka^ 
to  stretch,  to  reach  to.  Du.  recke,  Sw. 
ricka,  rank,  line.  /  en  rdcka,  at  a  stretch, 
in  a  contmucd  line.  The  rivtge  of  a  gun 
is  as  far  as  the  gun  will  reach.  A  range 
of  mountains  is  a  stretch  or  line  of  moun- 
tains, and  a  reach  of  a  river  is  an  analo- 
gous expRSSKMiy  so  ftr  as  it  ia 
oncdirecdoB. 

Range.  2.  mho.  viur-ram,  a  fire- 
grate, kitchen  range ;  G.  redututt^  a 
frame. 

Ranger  of  a  Foreak  Sa  called  be- 
cause it  is  his  duty  to  rnttgr  up  and  dn«-n 
in  the  forest  [ad  perambulandum  quotidie 
per  terras  cMaflotestatas — Man  wood]  to 
see  to  the  game,  and  the  duty  of  the 
1  keqien  in  their  several  walks.— Minsheu. 
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The  guardians  of  the  forest  are  termed 
regardatoreSy  inspectors,  in  the  Charta  de 
Forests,  9  H,  III.,  rendered  rani^wrs  in 
the  old  translation  of  the  Statutes,  while 
faeem  regardum  is  rendered,  U  maJkt 
range^  or  make  his  ran^e.    Now  make 
range  is  not  an  Englisn  expression,  and 
certainly  is  not  a  translation  of  facere  re- 
gardum^  to  make  inspection.    It  is  ob- 
viously framed  to  correspond  with  the 
name  of  the  Ranger  (by  which  the  officer 
was  known  in  the  time  01  the  translation)  in 
the  same  way  that  the  phrase  facere  re- 
gardum  corresponds  to  regardator  in  the 
original,  and  therefore  cannot  be  used  in 
support  of  Minsheu's  derivation.  The 
probability  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  the 
name  of  ranger  was  taken  from  rama- 
Mwr,  the  name  by  wUdi  the  guardian  of 
we  forest  was  known  in  France.  Tlic 
risht  of  cutting  branches  in  the  forest  for 
loader  or  other  purposes,  and  the  duty 
pa)rable  to  the  lord  for  the  exercise  of 
the  right,  were  called  ramage,  Mid.Lat. 
ramagium^  from  ramus^  branch.    *  Ego 
Andiemiis  dedi  B.  ratnagium  per  omnes 
buscos  meos  in  carte  de  M.  ad  hoc 
ut  homines  de  C  accipiant  ad  omnes 
necessitates  snas.'— Chut.  A.D.  1104  in 
Due.    Hence  OFr.  ramageur^  an  officer 
•whose  duty  it  was  to  look  after  the  woods 
and  to  receive  the  payments  on  account 
of  ramagt*    *  Pastnrages  communs  sanz 
en  riens   payer  au  riTmageur.'—Chixrt. 
A.D.  1 378  in  Carp.    The  corruption  from 
ramageur  lo  ranger  will  cause  little  diffi- 
culty if  we  compare  the  Fr.  raim^  rain, 
rautSj  rainche^  a  branch  or  stick,  derived 
from  ramus.  Cut  brushwood  is  still  called 
rangewood,  or  rinj^t  waod^  in  Nortitamp- 
lonshire. — Mrs  B.iker. 

It  would  be  perfectly  natural  that  the 
SQperintendenoe  of  the  game  should  be 
given  to  the  same  officer  whose  business 
was  to  look  after  the  woods,  and  it  might 
easily  happen  that  the  former  duty  might 
supersede  the  latter,  as  in  England  where, 
according  to  Manwood.  the  ranjjfcr  had 
no  care  of  vert,  but  only  of  venison.  It 
is  not  true  however  that  such  was  the 
case  with  the  r^mMtrts  of  the  Forest 
Charter. 

Bank.  The  adj.  ratdk  Is  used  In  ver>' 
different  senses,  which  however  mav  per- 
haps all  be  developed  from  the  funda- 
mental notion  of  violence  or  impetuosity 


The  seely  man  sccini;  him  ride  so  r.mk. 
And  aim  at  him,  CbU  8ai  to  aswuoA  for  fear. 

F.  Q. 

MkkftjjktyX  win rwnl nialM's 


These  bitter  blasts  never  gin  to  a^isuage? 

Shepherd's  Cal. 
Of  many  iron  hammers  beating  r,trk.  F.  Q. 
From  the  last  Quotation  we  r^diiy  pass 
to  the  sense  of  nequent,  closely  set,  'As 
rank  as  motes  i' t'  sun.'—  Craven  GL  And 
generally  the  image  of  vigorous  action 
supplies  the  senses  of  strong  in  body, 
luxuriant  in  growth,  fully  devdoped,  ex- 
cessive in  any  quality,  stroqg  in  taste  OT 
smell,  harsh  in  voice,  &c. 

*  In  the  mene  tyme  certane  wyeht  and 
rank  men  [viribus  validiores]  take  h)m 
be  the  myddill.'— liellcnden,  Boeth.  m 
Jam,  *  Seven  ears  came  up  on  one  stalk. 
rank  and  good.'—  Gen.  *  A  rani  modna/ 
'^a/i^  idolatry.'  'Thennavocttswanys.' 
-D.  V. 

Precisely  analogous  senses  are  ex- 
pressed by  forms  springing  from  the 
parallel  root  fOM^,  ram,  representing 
noisy,  excited,  viofnit  action,  as  showa 

under  Ramble,  Ramp.  ON.  rammr^ramr^ 

robust,  stron<j ;  r.  nv/fr,  a  loud  noise ; 
romm  hiUir^  a  sharp  tight ;  r.  ast^  vehe- 
ment love ;  ramr  reykr^  a  sharp  smalce  ; 
andmmr,  of  rank  breath.    In  N.  of  E. 

fetid.  '  He  is  as  ram  as  a  fox.' 
Strong-tasted  butter  is  said  to  be  ram^ 
;;//>//.  Craven  Gl.  N.  ram,  strong  in 
taste  as  old  cheese,  bold  in  speech,  tho- 
rough in  respect  of  a  bad  quality.  Ein 
ram  kjuvy  Sw.  ram  tfuf,  a  rank  thiet 
.S\v.  ram  lukt^  rank  smell ;  ram  bonde^  as 
Fr.  un  franc  paysan,  a  mere  boor.  Dan. 
vor  ramme  alvor,  in  good  earnest ;  «/ 
tale  ram  Jydsk,  as  we  soould  Say,  to  talk 
rank  Cockney. 

When  frank  Men  John  came  fint  falto  the  camp, 
Wdi  Ui  flcmHumng  swoid  bom wm  so  ramp. 

Jam. 

The  term  is  then  applied  to  the  lux- 
uriant  growth  of  plants. 

By  overshadowed  ponds  in  woody  nooks. 

With  ramptHg  sallows  lined  and  crowduu' sedge. 

C  dial  rammily,  tall,  rank. — Hal.  G. 
rammeln  (of  plants),  to  spring,  shoot, 
sprout. — Sanders.  Cimbr.  rammele^  twig. 
It.  rampollOy  a  bud,  sprig,  branch. 

With  nfc  or  tii^  instead  of  w/  or  m  in 
the  radical  syllable,  as  in  £.  shrink t  com- 
pared with  o.  sekrHmp/en^  we  have  Da. 
rangle,  to  rattle,  jingle  ;  N.  rangla,  to 
rutnble,  tinkle,  to  revel,  riot,  to  wander 
about ;  G.  ranken^  rankem^  rdnkeln  (San- 
ders), roHgtn  (Brem.  Wtb.),  to  sport 
noisily,  run  wildly  about,  tumble  about, 
romp  ;  ranken  (of  the  sow),  to  be  on  heat. 
Rmmkm  is  also  said  of  pkints  which  ding 
to  or  dimb  op  other  bodies  by  means  01 
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OE.  ra^ty  baste. 

Sooftadif  I  mote  tihj  wedae 

It  lo  CMivcil  Md  ciIbb  to  iiiUw  wmI  tcimw^ 

Add  all  Is  thOCOW  thy  negligence  and  r  .^v. 

Chaucer  to  his  st  nvcner. 


their  filaments.  Die  {ijurkcn  rankoi  auf 
dcr  crde  fort,  the  cucumbers  scramble, 
ramp,  creep,  or  grow  along  the  ground. 
Mtmkij  ramAen^  a  branch,  tendril,  twiiiiiig 
Sprigs  of  vines  or  hops. — Kiittn. 

To  Ranaack.  on.  rannsakaf  Sw.  ran- 
mka^  to  March  tliorocigMy,  to  search  for 
stolen  goods.  Gael,  rannsnic/r,  Manx 
rotmsety  search,  rummage.  Ihre  explains 
the  first  syllable  from  Goth.  nuMs^  on. 
raHMy  a  house,  comparing  the  word  with 
Lombard  salisitchen  {sal,  a  dwellm.:\  r.. 
haussucfuHy  Fris.  hamsckene^  a  searching 
or  an  attack  of  a  house.  It  may  possibly 
be  from  the  figure  of  a  hog  rooting  with 
his  snout.  ON.  ratii^  snout  of  a  hog; 
TtMtut^bTy  snouted. 

Hansom.  Fr.  ratK^on,  OFr.  raanqon^ 
rtutt^oti,  raentioti — Roaucf.,  from  Lat.  rc- 
tmptioy  a  purchase  back.  RedtmpUon  is 
the  same  word  with  inseftioa  of  tibe  eu- 
phonic d. 

To  Bant.— Aantipole.  To  rani,  to 
rage,  rave,  or  swagger— B. ;  to  drink  or 
riot— HaL 

LeiTs  drink  sad  nm#  and  BKrry  nvik r- 

Craven  GI. 

Ranty^  wild,  frisky,  riolous.  Ra/tJy, 

boisterous,  obstreperous,  disorderly  — 
Brockett,  also  lecherous,  on  heat. —  Hal. 
Luxuriari,  gogel  sein,  rant  hcU^n.— 
Schneller.  a  rmtiMtn,  ranttn^  to  make  a 
noise,  move  noisily  about  ;  den  ganzcn 
tag  iin  hofe  hcrum  rouse n  s  im  bcttc 
httura  nmrAS,  to  rout  about  Ranzen 
fai  sportnum's  language  is  used  of  dogs 
and  wild  animals  on  heat.  Bav.  rantcn, 
to  play  tncks  ;  sich  rantett^  to  swagger  ; 
ju-ranUHy  to  jodel,  to  cry  jul  swab. 
rand^,  junger  randt',  a  young  sportive 
person ;  ranMen^  to  sport.  muthwiUcn 
tretben  ;  rantscken^  to  ramUe  idly  about ; 
Du.  ranzt-n,  to  caterwaul,  be  cm  heat ; 
randen^  randten^  delirarc,  ineptirc.  insa- 
nire. — Kil.  In  Franconia  and  Silesia 
rant  is  noise,  uproar,  accordingto  Frisch. 
See  Ramble,  Rank,  Romp. 

Bap.— Bape.— Bapid.  The  syllable 
rap  is  used  in  (he  first  instance  to  repre- 
sent the  sound  of  a  blow  or  hard  knock, 
and  then  to  signify  whatever  is  done  with 
tfie  violence  or  quickness  of  a  blow. 
Roochi  rapasse^  a  volley  of  blows  ;  Mod. 
Gr.  pawlZ-t,  to  smite.  Sw.  m//,  blow, 
stroke,  and  as  an  adj.  prompt,  active, 
operating  like  a  blow.  Dan.  r/^,  quick, 
swift,  brisk  ;  rappe  dig,  make  haste. 

And  Ich  comauode  quath  tlie  kynge  to  Con- 

■denoe  tfaenac, 
Mmppt  ifasB  to  lydsb  and  Rsioo  that  thou  r.-ttp. 

P.  \\  ui  k. 


To  rap  out  oaths  is  to  utter  them  wiiii 
VMleiice  and  haste  like  a  volley  of  blowiL 

Lat.  raPi  'r,  to  seize  with  violence  ;  rapi- 
duSy  occupying  a  short  sj^e  of  time  hke 
a  blow,  quick.  Rtt^  wttfi  joy,  rapt  in 
admiration,  signify  carried  away  with  the 
emotion.  Bav.  rappen,  to  snatch.  I 
rapp€f  I  ravysshc. — Palsgr.  In  rap  and 
rtWy  to  get  by  hook  or  crook,  to  seiae 
whatever  one  can  lay  hands  on,  the  word 
is  joini:d  with  the  synonymous  ON.  nia, 
rapine.  /  rap  or  rmde^  je  rapiBe^ 
Palsgr.  To  rap  and  rennt, — Chaucer. 
To  get  all  one  can  rap  and  run. —  Coles 
in  Hal.  ON.  tan  ok  hri/s  i/trijSy  robbery) 
it  used  in  the  same  wny.  Leida  vikin- 
gum  rdn  ok  hri/san,  to  thoroughly  plun- 
der the  vikings*  Kiiian  has  ratpf  coliec* 
tk>,  raptura.  Ilnnai  rsipt  ^  raM  or  tear. 
See  Rend. 

Bapacioua.  — >  Bapine.  —  Baptiura. 
Lat.  rapiOf  n^ttnty  to  seize,  take  by  vi»- 
Icnce. 

Rape.     I.  Fr.  nf/><r,  marc  dc  raisin, 
the  stalks  and  busks  of  grapes  in  the  • 
wine-press. — Janbtit.  Properly  the  scnqs- 

ings,  refuse.  Lang.  ras/Ml,  a  lx*som  ;  r<rv-- 
paUa,  to  sweep  ;  Du.  raehen,  colligere, 
levare,  auferre — KiL,  raepatUy  refuse,  rub> 
bish. 

2.  A  division  of  the  County  of  SuKK. 
ON.  hreppry  N.  repp^  a  district 

3.  Fr.  r<^  a  mvisiiiag  or  taUng  bjr 

vio!:-iv-e  ;  Lat.  rapio,  raptum. 

Rapier.  Fr.  rapUrt^  a  loog  sword  ibr 
thrusting,  a  wwd  conunonfy  used  in  a 
depreciatory  sense.  From  Sp.  mspttdtrm, 
a  raker  (Neum.),  demiespadon  pour  rac- 
ier (Taboada),  as  if  we  called  it  a  poker. 
Rapiin^  Spanischc  sworde.  —  P.ilsgr.  908. 

Bapparee.  A  wild  Irish  plunderer, so 
named  from  the  rapary  or  half-pike  inth 
whidi  he  was  Mned. — ^Burnet 


Was  k  not  the  priests  that  were  the  ( 
the  RappaiMS?  Did  tbqr  not  aakn  erery  one 
upon  f»in  of  eacomiiwmteatkw  to  ning  a  rapary 

or  half  pikr  in  his  h.ind  to  m.nss '—Essay  for  the 
Conven>ion  of  the  Irish,  Dub.  1698,  in  N.  Ac  Q. 

Ir.  ropairty  a  rapier,  doubtless  from  the  E. 
Bare.   i.^BaMfy.^Barity.  Lat 

raruSy  thin,  scarce. 

Bare.  3.  Raw^  underdone.— HaL  la 
the  U.S.,  according  to  Lowell,  ran  or 
randame  is  the  ordinary  term  used  in  that 
sense.  It  is  well  explained  by  that  author 
(Biglow  Tapers,  11.  bencs,  juuu.;  as  a 
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cootraction  fitmi  rtiiktr^  signifying  too 
quickly  done,  too  soon  taken  firom  tbe 

nre.  The  same  form  is  seen  in  rare  ripe^ 
early  ripe.  Devon  ra/v,  curly. — Hal 
The  disKNi  of  M  between  vowels  is  very 
coiiinnon,  as  in  whe'r  for  whether,  smore 
from  smothery  or  (g.  oder)  from  others  &c. 

Kaacal.  The  meaning  of  rascai  is  the 
scnqriags  and  refuse  of  anything.  Ra^ 
caly  or  refuse,  whereof  it  be,  caducum. — 
Pr.  Pm.  Rascally  refuse  beasts. — Falagr. 
K.  rmtka^  to  scrape ;  rask^  ofial,  remnants 
of  fish  or  the  like.  Sp.  »iMMr,  raiqicr,  It 
Tascare,  to  scrape. 

In  like  manner  from  Hrct.  raka^  Fr. 
racier^  rAftr^  Du.  ratpen^  to  scrape,  are 
derived  Fr.  racaille,  the  rascahty,  or  base 
and  rascal  sort,  the  scum,  dregs,  offals, 
outcasts  [scrapings]  of  any  company- 
Cot.,  Du.  racaiUy  raepaliey  the  dregs  of 
tbc  people. — Bigl.  KiL  Yorkshire  rag- 
galy,  villanous.— HaL  Dsl.  ra£»  to  rake, 
scrape  ;  ras^eri^  tnunpery,  trasii. 

The  imitative  character  of  the  words 
si^^nifying  scraping  is  shown  by  tlieir  ap- 
plication to  the  act  of  hawking  or  clearing 
the  throat,  in  which  a  simiur  soond  b 
produced.  It.  raschiare,  rastiarf,  ras- 
fmfit,  rassartf  to  scrape,  also  to  keck  hard 
far  to  oooffh  or  fetch  up  phlegm  from  the 
lungs. — PL  ON.  raskta,  screare  cum 
sonitu.  Sp.  raspar,  to  scrape,  may  be 
compared  with  G.  rauspem^  to  hawk  ;  It. 
mwnr,  to  retdi,  whh  G.  rtdtm^  to  ndte ; 
ON.  hrcekta,  to  hawk,  with  E.  rake ;  Dan. 
harkcy  to  hawk,  with  Du.  harckeny  to 
rake ;  Ptg.  escarrary  to  hawk,  with  G. 

Rase.   .jNMMi    Lat  mth^  rmtum,  to 

scrape. 

BMh.    o.  wsaoi,  miick,  impetnont, 

spirited.  Rasches  Pferdy  a  spirited  horse ; 
rascher  windy  fresh  u  ind  ;  rasches  feuery 
brisk  fire.  Bav.  roschy  rcschy  Swab,  raischy 
firesh,  lively,  quick ;  ON.  fWifer,  acer,  stre- 
nuus,  validus.  A  rasch  carUy  a  man 
vigorous  beyond  his  years. — Jam.  PLD. 
rtMt,  risky  quick,  Imsk ;  Sw.  m  umg  ra$- 
>^<-ri«r;i^abriskyociagl(dlovt  PoLmsnK 
brisk,  smart,  lively. 

Tlue  word  is  formed  on  the  same  prm- 
ciple  as  the  adj.  rank  above  espbined, 
iraai  a  representation  of  the  sound  ac- 
companying any  violent  action,  for  which 
purpose  the  Germans  in  cunimon  life 
msfee  use,  according  to  Adelung,  of  the 
exclamations  rr  !  hurr  !  ritsch  !  ratsch  ! 
Hence  many  verbal  forms  approaching 
taeh  other  more  or  less  doseqr*  G.  um- 
tduHy  to  rustle,  ro.ir,  to  rush,  or  move 
swiftly  with  noise  and  bustlOi  ON.  rmtka^ 


ruska^  strepere,  turbare,  violare.  Fridr 
raskeUUsy  the  peace  was  broken  ;  humor 
raskiSy  the  reins  are  broken.  Sp.  rasgoTy 
to  tear ;  ras^o^  a  dash  of  the  pen,  a  stroke. 
AS.  rasetm^  stridere,  vibfave ;  Sc.  fmtk^ 
dash,  collistoo. 

Enee— and  Tumus  samyn  In  fere 
Hurllis  togiddir  with  thare  achgildia  sirang. 
That  for  giels  nutki»A  ths  hwrinnh  rang. 

av. 

To  rash,  to  do  anythin^j  with  hurry  or 
violence,  to  tear  or  throw  down,  to  snatchy 
to  rush. 

Tiian  llsilaell  great  deeds  of  anas  did  4iew>— 
i?«iM|f  off  beui  sad  rivfag  pfaMs  Slander . 

F.  Q. 

I  missed  my  parpose  in  his  arm,  rasht  his 
doubi'-i  slcove,  raa  Uai  doss  by  the  left  dMak*-~ 

B.  Jonson  in  R. 

To  rash  throuj^h  a  darg,  to  hurry  throuj^h 
a  day's  work. — Jam.  I  rasshe  a  thing 
ooe^  I  take  it  from  hym  hastily,  Je 
arache. — Falser.    See  Race. 

A  rash  is  an  eruption  or  breaking  out 
of  the  skin,  i.  e.  the  breaking  out  of  an 
humour,  according  to  the  old  doctrine. 

Basher.  A  raskir  of  bacon  is  &  alioe 
of  broiled  bacon. 

The  syflaUft  nuk  itpresents  ^  sound 
of  broiling  or  frisilii^.  Bav.  riickffium^ 
a  frying-pan  ;  gerSscn,  a  fritter  ;  rescheny 
to  fry. — Schm.  E.  diaL  rask^  to  burn  in 
cooking. 

The  term  rash  is  provincially  applied 
to  things  that  rustle  in  moving,  as  com 
in  the  straw  which  is  so  drv  that  it  easUy 
falls  out  in  handling.— Hal.  Bav.  rosck^ 
resih,  crackling,  crisp,  like  fresh  pastryi 
dry  hay,  straw,  frozen  snow. 

ToBaapi  The  harsh  sond  of  scraping 
is  represented  by  various  similar  syllables, 
rasPy  rasky  rast ;  Sp.  raspar,  raacar,  to 
rake,  scrape  ;  It.  rascare^  raschiare^  ras- 
tiarty  to  scrape,  to  hawk  or  spH  np  phiqnn 
with  a  harsh  noise.  The  same  two  mean- 
ings are  united  in  e.  rasp  and  G.  rduspem, 
to  hawk.  Bav:  raspepty  to  scrape  upon  a 
fiddle,  to  scrape  together;  rtt^dm^  to 
rattle,  to  scrape  together. — Schm. 

From  ihe  root  mr/,  Lat.  rostrum^  a 
harrow,  nuMtum;  Bret.  rmUi^  Fr. 
teaUy  a  rake  ;  ratetUry  a  hay- rack. 

Biaspberry.  Formerly  rasbise  or  rasfh 
ise-berry.  It.  raspOy  a  bunch  or  cluster 
of  any  berries,  namely,  of  grapes,  also  the 
berry  that  we  call  rospise.  —  Fl.  Doubt- 
less from  rasPy  signifving  in  the  first  in- 
stance scrape,  then  plucJc  or  gslher.  It 
ras/wlarey  to  glean  grapes  after  tbe  vint- 
age. Bav.  aknispeHf  to  phicik  off,  espo> 
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cially  the  burnt  pieoes  of  a  toicli»  to  malse 

it  burn  brighter. 

Rat;.  G.  ratze,,  It.  ratto^  Fr.  Gael. 
radan. 

Ratchet-wheel.  A  cog-whofl  liaving 
teeth  hkc  those  of  a  saw,  against  which  a 
spring  works,  allowing  ^  wheel  to  move 
in  one  direction  and  not  in  the  other.  It 
appears  to  be  named  from  the  resem- 
blance to  a  watchman's  rattle,  where  the 
noise  is  made  by  a  cogged  wheel  con- 
tinually raising  and  letting  fall  again  a 
wooden  spring.  Lim.  roqueto^  a  wooden 
rattle  (moulinet  dc  bois)  used  instead  of 
bells  on  Holy  Thursday  and  Good  Fri- 
day. Doubtless  so  nadied  from  the 
fUMwf  which  it  malDes.  It.  roeekithy  the 
cog-wheel  of  a  mill ;  the  wheel  about 
.  which  the  string  of  a  clock  or  of  a  jack 
goes. — Fl. 

Bate.— To  Batify.  Lat.  rvw,  rat  us 
sum,  to  think,  to  deem  ;  ratus,  reckoned, 
allowed,  settled,  established:  ra/a  pars, 
a  proportionate  part ;  pro  raid,  in  propor- 
tion. Hence  f..  rale,  w  calculated  propor- 
tion, an  assessment  m  certain  proportion. 
Lat.  ratijicoy  to  make  firm,  to  ratify. 

To  Biate.  To  assess,  to  appoint  one 
his  due  portion  of  something  to  be  done 
or  paid.  Hence  to  impute  or  lay  some- 
tiling  to  one^  charge,  to  reprove  or  diide. 

And  Gcxl  w;i5  in  Crist  rrcounceilinge  to  him 
the  world,  not  rtttymgt  [ncputausl  to  hem  her 
gntta^WiBHfiBR. 

By  die  same  figure  we  iq)eak  of  taxing 

a  man  with  an  offence,  or  taking  him  to 
task  on  account  of  it.  Tax  and  task  are 
synonymous  with  raU.  '  I  sette  one  to 
his  taske^  what  he  shall  do  or  what  he 
shall  pay  ;  Je  taxe.' — Palsgr.  In  like 
manner  m>m  It.  tansa^  a  taxing ;  tamsarey 
rateably  to  sess  a  man  for  any  payment ; 
also  to  tax  a  man  with  some  imputation, 
to  chide,  rebuke,  or  check  with  words. — 
FL 

Bathe. — Bather.  Rathe,  soon,  early; 
rather,  sooner.  1  had  rather  die,  I  would 
•ooDerdie.  When  uted  to  signify  a  slight 
degree  of  a  quality  it  must  be  understood 
as  asserting  that  the  subject  approaches 
nearer  the  quality  in  question  than  the 
"Opposite.  Rather  deaf,  sooner  deaf  than 
not,  further  advanced  in  the  directiOD  of 
deafness  than  the  opposite. 

ON.  kradr,  quick  ;  hrada^  to  hasten  ; 
N.  rad,  quick,  hasty,  ready,  straight  ; 
radt  (adv.),  quick,  readily,  straight  for- 
wards. Du.  rady  Picard  riuic,  nmiblc, 
ijuick. 

Batio. — Rational.  From  Lat.  reor, 
ratus  sum^  to  think,  is  ratio^  account, 


RAV£ 

redconint;,  respect,  consideration,  pro- 
portion, reason  ;  raiiocinari,  to  reason. 

Battle.  G.  rasseln,  FID.  rastem^  Du, 
rateleth  to  make  a  collection  of  sounds 
such  as  might  individually  be  represented 
by  the  syllable  ras  or  rat;  P1.D.  rat- 
Um^  to  speak  quidc  and  indistinct,  to 
rattle  on.  Danneil.  Gr.  tporo^y  thesoond 
of  striking;  tporiw,  to  knock,  dskp,  clat- 
ter, rattle,  chatter,  prate;  KpormkMr,  a 
rattle. 

Rattle-traps  are  old  worn-out  rattling 
things,  hence  a  slighting  name  for  move- 
able goods.  So  nrom  NcMm.  patmcUu^ 
crash,  clatter  (Decorde),  Lim.  potodan 
(properly  rattle),  trumpery,  goods.  N'o 
empoorta  ton  soan potoelmm^  ne  has  taken 
away  all  his  rattle-traps.  Pl.D.  rabak- 
ken,  to  rattle  ;  een  oold  raioh,  an  oU 
worn-out  piece  of  goods. 

Ravage.  —  Bavenooa.  —  Bayina.  — 
Ravish.  Lat  rapere  gives  rise  to  Prov. 
rapar^  art^ar,  arabary  Fr.  ravir,  to 
snatch,  to  seise ;  ravage^  spoil,  havoc  ; 
ravine,  Prov.  rabina,  violence,  impetu- 
osity; ravineuXy  impetuous,  violent.  *Et 
li  jaians  par  tcl  ravine  Ic  ticrt,'  the  giant 
strikes  him  with  sttch  violenoe.— Rom.  de 
la  Violette.  In  E.  ra^fenous  the  sense  is 
conhned  to  greediness  or  eagerness  in 
eating. 

Puis  mcnjue  de  grant  ravUtt 
Des  plus  belles  qu'il  eslut : 

eats  with  great  violence. — Fab.  ct  Contes, 
i.  97. 

In  a  diflfercnt  application,  rai-ine  if eau 
is  a  gr^t  dood,  a  ravine  or  inundation  of 
water  whidi  overwbdmedi  all  things  thai 
come  in  its  way. — CoL  Thence  in  a  se- 
condary sense,  £.  ravine  is  the  water- 
course of  such  a  flood,  a  narrow  steep 
hollow  cot  by  floods  oat  of  the  side  of  a 
hill. 

To  Rave.  The  syllable  rab  is  used  as 
well  as  nm  (as  explained  under  nmiMf^ 

in  the  construction  of  words  representing 
a  confused  noise.  Piedm.  rabadam^  ror 
madan^  crash,  uproar,  bustle,  distub- 
ance.  Fr.  rabaltery  rabaster,  rabascher^ 
to  nimble,  rattle,  nr  make  a  terrible  noise, 
as  they  say  spiriis  do  in  some  houses. — 
Cot. 

O  rsprit  done,  bon  frmit.  cc  me  semble, 
Avecques  toy  rabbaUr  toutc  nuict. — Marot. 

Prov.  nakuigf  diiding,  quarrel,  dispute. 
Champ,  rabache,  tapage  ;  rabacher,  ra- 
dotcr,  to  dote,  to  rave,  and  with  the  b 
passing  into  a  i/,  ravachery  raz'osser,  ra- 
vaudtty  fadoter ;  ravater^  gronder,  mal- 
traiter;  r<zzrr,  vagabonder. — Tarbes.  Fr. 
ravacher^  ravasser,  to  rave,  talk  idly,— 
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en  dormant,  to  sleep  unquietly ;  rmmn 
tUur,  one  that  either  eoBloiiiids  or  under- 
stands not  what  he  says,  or  one  that 
neither  says  nor  does  aught  rightly,  a 
bmgler,  botdier ;  revayde^  a  coH  or  ttir ; 
resvi-r,  to  rave,  dote,  speak  idly. — Cot. 
Jitsver  de  nuit,  courir  les  rues  pendant  la 
nuit ;  rtiver  par  la  vilU^  courir  par  la 
viUe — Roqudbrt   Heooe  Du.  rabaud,  a 
vaj^abond,  properly  a  noisy  reveller,  and 
'With  the  exchainge  of  b  fort/,  nm^/,  revot, 
cotcrva  sive  tuiiio  neboloDuin  j  Tttwitttty 
tumultuari,  et  luxuriari,  popinari,  to  riot, 
revel — Kil.,  to  romp,  play  in  a  wild  man- 
ner.— BomholT.    The  same  radical  syl- 
lable gives  also  Du.  nMtUn^  to  rattle, 
grabble  ;  Pl.D.  riibeln,  to  rave,  to  be  de- 
lirious.— Danncil.    It.  rabulare^  to  rab- 
ble, to  huddle,  to  prattle,  or  scold.— FL 
WaL  fwiV,  to  diesm  mKittietly ;  Du. 
raveten^raveelen^  sestuarc,  circumcursare, 
et  delirare,  desipere,  insanire,  furcre. — 
KiL  RtviUn^  to  rave,  to  dote. — Halnuu 
Champ,  revel,  bruit,  gaitd,  emeute.  To 
the  same  root  belong  Lat.  rabies.  It.  rab- 
biii^  rage,  madness  ;   Gael,  rabhd^  idle 
talk,  coarse  tiresome  language ;  Fr.  m- 
backer^  to  keep  repeating  in  a  tiresome 
way. 

See  Kevel,  Riot,  RibaM,  Rove 

To  BaveL  Of  thread,  to  become  con- 
fused and  entangled.  It.  rmmgliare,  Fr. 
raviUr^  Du.  raviUn^  rafeUn^  uitrafden^ 
to  ravd  out;  tnfoUmg^  nnnvdled  linen, 
lint.  I  fasyll  out  as  sylkc  or  velvet, 
rauele.—  Palsgr.  The  primary  image  is 
confused  and  rapid  speech,  from  whence 
the  expression  is  applied  to  a  confused 
and  entangled  texture.  Du.  rabhelen,  to 
rattle,  gabble,  precipitarc  sive  confundcre 
▼eiba.— Kil  RtMthchrift,  scrawl,  con- 
fused writing.  Pl.D.  rabbly  bustle,  dis- 
order, confusion  of  head.  Du.  rave  fen. 
reveUn^  to  wander  in  mind,  talk  con- 
fusedly, nve»  dote. 

The  same  passage  from  the  figure  of 
confused  speech  is  seen  in  Gael  mabair^ 
a  stammerer ;  mabaek^  stammering,  en- 
tangled, confused,  ravelled ;  and  in  Du. 
haifererty  hutteren,  to  stammer,  falter ; 
Sc.  hatUr^  to  speak  thick  and  confusedly ; 
n.D.  verhadaenmy  to  entangle,  ravel 

Ravelin.  Fr.  ravelin.  It.  ravelUno^ 
rivellinOy  a  ravelin,  a  wicket  or  postern 
gate  ;  used  also  for  the  utmost  bounds  of 
tlie  walls  of  a  castle ;  also  a  sconce  with- 
out  the  walb. — Fl. 

Ravoa.  ON.  hrafn.  From  Du.  raven^ 
to  croak.  PLD.  nagt-rave^  the  night-jar 
or  goat-sucker,  from  the  croaking  noise 
it  makes  at  i^ght.    Fin.  rddu(yM,  the 
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croaking  of  crows  or  rooks.  LaLnnwr, 

hoarse. 

Ravine.—  Bavish.    Sec  Ravage. 
Raw.    AS.  hreaw^  hreohy  Du.  rouw^ 
rmdf  rudis,  austerus,  asper,  insuavis 

gustu,  visu,  tactu.  Rouw^  rau-w,  rudis, 
impcrfectus,  non  laboratus,  immaturus, 
crudus.  RoMwerty  roudcn,  pectine  pan- 
nos  rudes  confricarc.  ON.  hrdr,  raw,  not 
dried,  cooked,  salted.  Sw.  nf  wed,  green 
wood ;  rod/  w^d^r,  AS.  Ar^oA  wtdir 
(Matt  xvL  3),  wet  weather.  Sw.  rA,  rude, 
unworked,  unpolished  ;  G,  rauh,  rough, 
raw  ;  It.  ruvido,  rough,  rugged,  ruae ; 
Lat.  rudis,  rough,  unwrought,  undressed, 
raw  ;  crudnSy  raw,  rough,  unpolished,  un- 
ripe. Bret,  cris,  w.  erai,  cri,  unprepared, 
raw  ;  Fin.  raaca,  ra'an,  unripe,  uncooked, 
untilled,  rude  ;  G.  roh,  raw,  undressed,  un- 
cooked, unpolished,  rou^ 

Ray.  Lat.  radiuSy  a  straight  rod, 
spoke  of  a  wheel,  and  thence  a  ray  or 
beam  of  light,  which  issues  from  the  son 
like  the  spokes  from  t!ie  n;u  c  of  a  wheel. 
I'"r.  ray  (m.),  a  r.iy  or  l)c.itn  of  the  sun, 
spoke  of  a  wheel  ;  rai^  \i.;y  a  ray,  line, 
streak,  row,  spoke  of  a  wheel  Prov.  rai, 
raig,  rait,  rack,  rah,  ray,  line,  current  ; 
rega,  streak,  furrow  ;  rcua,  raiy.  It.  radio^ 
raggiOy  raszoy  a  ray ;  Sp.  rayOf  a  ray, 
b^m  of  light,  straight  line,  radius  of  ' 
circle,  spoke  of  a  wheel  ;  raya,  stroke, 
dash  of  a  pen,  streak,  Ime ;  ravado^ 
straiky.  Ra^ary  to  streak,  to  rilfe,  to 
draw  lines,  to  expunge  or  strike  out ;  rasa, 
ray,  beam  of  light.  Piedm.  ri^a,  a  line, 
stroke,  strip  of  wood  ;  rigd,,  stnped.  We 
see  a  masc.  and  fern,  foim  running; 
through  the  Romance  languages,  of  which 
the  m.  is  doubtless  from  Lat.  radius^  but 
the  C  has  probably  come  from  a  Gothic 
influence.  G.  reilU,  PLD.  rUgt^  B.  fvw, 
line,  order,  rank. 

To  Raze.  To  lay  even  with  the  ground. 
— B.  Fr.  rasy  shaven,  cut  close  by  the 
ground,  cut  close  away.  Couper  tout  ras, 
to  cut  clean  off,  sweep  clean  away. — Cot. 
Lat  raderey  rasum^  to  shave.  Pr.  fvr, 
level,  ground,  floor,  botlom ;  rtMdi  chaus* 
st'e,  level  with  the  pavement,  ground  floor. 
Mettre  rts  pUd  res  terre^  to  raze,  makh 
even  with  die  noimd. — Cot. 

To  rase,  in  the  sense  of  scratching  out 
a  word  in  writing,  is  singularly  con- 
founded with  race^  to  obliterate  by  a 
Stroke  of  the  pen.  /  m«r,  I  stryke  oat  a 
word  or  a  lyne  with  a  pen,  Je  arraye.  / 
race  a  writynge,  1  take  out  a  word  with 
a  pomyes  or  penknife.  Je  effitce  des 
mots.  I  rase,  je  defliaure ;  1  rase  or  stryke 
out  with  the  pea,  j'anaye^FaUfr*  la 
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the  same  way  erase^  to  scrape  out,  is  con- 
Ibnnded  with«ra«r,to  strike  oat  /  araa^ 
I  scmpe  out  a  woid  or  a  Uot.  Je  cffiKO. 
— Pal^. 

Probably  tbis  is  one  of  the  nomerods 
cases  in  which  ukimate  unity  of  origin 

shows  itself  in  close  resemblance  between 
remote  descendants,  and  Lat.  radere, 
rasuMy  to  scratch  or  soape,  bdongs  to 
the  same  class  with  n.  rcissen,  to  tear  ; 
OE.  rash^  to  dash,  to  tear ;  Fr.  arracher. 

Be-.    Red-.    Lat.  rf,  again,  back. 

To  Beach,  g.  rcicfu-tt,  to  extend  to  ; 
recken^  to  draw  out,  to  stretch;  Du.  rciken, 
to  reach  ;  PLD.  rwiim,  retUH^  to  reach,  to 
tonch ;  It.  recarf,  to  reach  unto,  brin^' 
mta  Gr.  ^¥(iv,  hax.  porrigergf  to  reach 
Ibffivsrd ;  mrteere,  to  direct,  ftc. 

A  reach  of  a  river  is  SO  fiUT  ai  it 
ftfetches  in  one  direction. 

•  To  Bead.  as.  rcedan^  to  advise, 
COOnse],  4I'^>  appoint,  govern,  to  in- 
terpret, to  read.  Swa  swa  Josue  him 
raeUUf  as  Joshua  directed  him.  Swefn 
nMKM,  as  Sc.  Ilr  fMi^  to  interprec  a  dream. 
*  The  gudc  king  gaif  the  gest  to  Cod  for 
to  recU gave  up  his  spirit  to  God  to 
dispose  of.— Jam.  ON.  rada^  to  direct  or 
dispose  of,  to  take  counsel,  to  interpret, 
to  read.  Ef  ck  radii ;  if  1  may  de- 
cide. At  raita  draum,  runar,  stati,  rit, 
ArA,  to  escplaiii  a  dreun,  to  read  runes, 
letters,  writing.  Upprada  bref,  to  read 
aloud  a  letter.  Sw.  rdda^  to  counsel,  to 
direct,  to  ba^  one^  ynsf,  M  sig  sjeif, 
to  be  ooe^  own  master.  Da.  raadf,  to 
advise,  sway,  rule,  to  divine,  unriddle  ; 
ramie  bod  paa,  to  devise  a  remedy  fur. 
Goth,  gamum^  to  pnmiit  xfamragaredan, 
to  foreappoint.  ON.  r(rda,  C.  rtuftn.  Sc. 
ftdi,  to  spealc,  to  discourse,  seem  deriva- 
tWefonns. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  with  any  con- 
fidence as  to  the  fundamental  meaning 
of  the  word.  Tcrhaps  the  most  plausible 
sttegesdon  is  that  it  signifies  to  lay  in 
order,  to  dispose,  arranj^c.  To  consult 
is  to  lay  in  order  one's  tlioughts  ;  to  read 
a  dream  or  a  riddle,  to  by  in  order  tbe 
several  parts  and  so  to  make  clear  their 
meaning,  on.  rbd^  Sw.  rod,  a  line,  rank, 
row  ;  ON.  radny  to  dispose,  arrange  (Hal- 
dorsen) ;  PoL  tm^  order,  rule  ;  rs^dzid, 
to  direct,  govern,  manar^e  ;  Boh.  radt 
JUyr.  red^  rank,  order  ;  Boh.  raditif  Illyr. 
nm^  to  dispote^  anange ;  Litiu  ffkfyU^ 
to  set  in  order,  to  diess ;  f9imt^  anaoge- 
ment,  order. 

Beady,  as.  rttd^gtrad^  PLD.  vted^ 
ndk,  Dvi^gtntd,  O.         ready;  Dan. 
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redf,  pbdni  straight,  clear,  ready,  pre- 
pared. JMSr  Mf^'-'Pmgej  ready  money ; 
m  rede  sag,  a  clear  case.  Rt  Jc\  to  pre- 
pare, to  deal  with.  At  rede  en  s.  r.  j.  n 
malce  a  bed ;  —for  sig^  to  acquit  onts>ci! , 
— sit  haar^  to  comb  one's  hair  ;  — md 
at'y  to  extricate  oneself.  At  gtort  rede 
for,  to  give  account  of  a  matter.  Kedskak^ 
tool,  implement,  witli  idiich  amydiiug  is 
done.  Sw.  reda,  to  prepare,  to  set  to 
rights,  to  dress,  to  fit  out,  to  arrange  ; 
rwiAi,  order ;  reeUg,  clear,  regular,  ordt^y. 
N.  reiug  (for  reiaug),  ready.  ON.  reida^ 
to  deal  with,  drive,  set  forth,  prepare. 
Reida  sverdit,  to  wield  a  sword  ;  —/ram 
meat  to  set  out  food  \  ^fiiit^mimmd,  to 
pay  money.  Rc-rda,  apparatus,  prepara- 
tion ;  ///  reidu,  in  readiness.  Kadi, 
^nmg&y  rigging  of  a  sbip^  Se.  i9 
to  disentanj^  to  dear,  make  ivay,  pat 
in  order. 

Beaks.  To  revel  it,  to  play  reaJks. — 
Cot.  in  V.  degonder.    See  Rig. 

Beal.  Lat.  rea/i's,  of  the  nature  of  a 
thing )  what  is  in  deed  and  not  merely  in 
sImmt  $      a  tiimg. 

Bealm.  OFT.retUme,reati/me,reammef 
Prov.  reya/me,  It.  reame,  kingdom.  Ac- 
cording to  Diez  through  a  form  regaU- 
fHM^  from  tigeUiSm 

*  Beam.  Du.  rienty  Fr.  rame.  It. 
n'sma,  r/'st'ma,  resima,  Sp.  resma,  a  bundle 
of  twenty  quires  of  paper.  From  Arab. 
rig$ma,  a  bue,  padcet,  bundle,  especially 
a  ream  of  paf>er.  Rizma  itself  is  from 
rasamat  to  pack  together.  As  paper 
seems  to  have  been  first  received  fiom 
the  Arabs,  it  was  natural  that  the  terms 
relatinj;  to  it  should  have  come  from  the 
same  quarter.  The  acts  of  the  Caliph 
Haroon  Abaschid  are  written  on  paper 
of  cotton,  while  the  earliest  Western 
documents  arc  of  the  eleventh  centux>'. — 
Dozy. 

To  Beap.  Sc.  n-p,  reip^  NE.  reei^  AS> 
ripa,  ripe,  a  handful  of  com  in  the  ear  ; 
to  reap,  AS.  hriopaUy  ripatu  Xa  gatbtf 
reapSy  to  harvest  the  com.  The  remote 
origin  is  shown  in  Goth,  raupjan,  c.  f\iu- 
fan,  Du.  roopett,  ruepeny  Pi.D.  ruppen^ 
repen,  to  plude.  Goth,  raupjan  mAsm, 
to  pluck  ears  of  corn. — Marc  2.  23.  In 
the  Salic  laws  riffare  segetem.  So  frcm 
Swab,  raspetty  to  pluck,  to  gather,  G.  raspe, 
rispey  an  ear  of  com  {  MHC.  respi^  a  han- 
dle of  twigs;  It.  na^^w^,  a  bancb  of 
grapes. 

*  B.ear.   Thin,  rawish,  as  eggs,  ^c, 
boiled  rcarv— B.  See  Rue 

Prov*  ftifWf  0Wt»  fiiftp  from 
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Lat  fvilrv,  Mind.  It  dkifVf  Pnm  de- 

rtire^  Fr.  dtrriire^  behind. 

To  Bear.  Another  form  of  raise^  anal- 
ogous to  Du.  verlunn  and  verUtscUy  to 
iMe ;  kierm  and  Jmkmiv,  to  duMMei  d:c. 
AS.  raran,  to  rear,  raise. 

Baaaon.    Fr.  raison^  Lat  m/^. 

Baasty.  ^/oj/y  or  fweM#  baeon  is 
bacon  grown  rancid  by  keeping,  now 
generally  pronounced  rusty  from  an  ac- 
commodation of  the  name  to  the  rusty 
yellow  of  bacon  in  that  condition.  Fr. 
relant,  musty,  fusty,  rf-r/j',  reasy,  danklsh, 
unsavoury. — Cou  /  reast,  I  waxe  ill  of 
taste,  as  bacon. — Msgr.  p.  688.  Cm 
rancidiis,  rest  flesh. — Eng.  \'()cah.  in  Nat. 
Ant  The  radical  meaning  seems  to  be 
stale  or  over-kept  bacon,  as  chars  testes 
(remnants,  broken  meat)  is  glossed  in 
Bibelesworth  by  resty  fifes  (resty  flesh), 
and  resty  or  restive  (from  Fr.  rester)  is 
pronounced  rtasty  in  tlie  N.  of  E.  'A 
reoHy  horse.*— Brocket 

It  «i«a  p^a  flMugr  bo  oenreiie  MMi  «gn^ 
Btmt  asm  rate,  taaaAm  wmem  megn : 

^-stalc  or  rancid  butter.— Rdiq.  Ant  15$. 

Of  the  finely  dressed  ladies  returning 
from  the  feast  and  putting  on  their  homely 
attire,  it  is  said : 

ra>-  s"cn  vont  a  I'onstc!.  rrtoment  de  la  feste, 
E  tantost  bi  chaagentla  bele  lusantc  teste, 
Cele    /h  sifresAe    ieviemt  si  reste, 
Ke  le  marchant  se  repent  ke  achata  cele  beste. 

— she  who  was  so  fresh  now  becomes  so 
stale. — Satire  on  Ladies,  Kel.  Ant  163. 

To  Beava.— To  Rive.  Of  these  vobt 
the  latter  is  nearer  the  original  form.  ON. 
rifa,  to  tear  asunder ;  ri/inn^  ragged,  torn ; 
nu/a  (prct  rauf,  ptcp.  rofid)y  to  tear 
asunder,  to  break  up.  Hence  AS.  ri-a/^ 
Pl.D.  roof,  G.  raubf  spoiL  what  is  torn 
away,  carried  off ;  AS.  reafian,  Goth,  rau- 
Atf/f,  Pl.D.  rotfeMy  Dan.  rww,  to  rob  ;  on. 
ran  fan,  reyftiri.  Sc.  reh>er,  a  robber. 

The  sense  of  rubbing  or  violently  taking 
away  is  comnionly  ta£en  ftom  the  figure 
of  scraping  or  scratching.  Sw.  rifwa,  to 
scratch,  tear,  claw,  grate,  rasp.  Rihua 
ned  et  hus,  to  tear  down  a  house.  Dan. 
Wi9t^  to  rasp,  to  rive,  rend,  tear.  Du.  rij- 
Wft,  to  rub,  rake,  scrape.  Bret,  skrapa, 
to  seize  with  the  claws,  gripe,  carry  away, 
rob  ;  jiraJic,  to  scratch,  to  scrape,  to  rob. 
In  the  same  way  the  original  sense  of 
Lat  rw^ert^  to  seize,  to  rol),  has  probably 
been  that  of  PL0.  raopcn  (Danneil),  c. 
trnfftHy  to  scrape  or  rake. 

Bebeck.  Bret,  rebct,  rebcd,  Fr.  re- 
htfue^  rebebey  reberbe. — Roquef.  It.  ri- 
^um,  fttebbay  a  crowd,  or  hdler's  kit. — 
FL  01.  rnMMr.  Conmpted  fron  Arab. 


nekibeA,  'Besides  this  they  have  the 
one-stringed  rubabah  or  guitar.'— Thom- 
son, Pilgrimage  to  Medina. 

Rebel.  Lat  rebeiUsy  warring  against, 
from  bcllum,  wan 

Hebuff.  An  expression  formed  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  vulgar  blo-w  up,  to 
scold.  '  He  gave  him  a  gfood  U&wing  up} 
It.  buffOy  a  puff,  blurt  with  the  mouth 
made  at  one  in  scorn,  also  a  brabble  or 
brawling  contention  ;  rabbujjfarey  ribuf- 
fare,  to  check,  rebuke,  chide. — FL  OFr. 
reboufer,  to  repuls^ drive  away  with  am* 
tempt — Roque£ 

BoMn.  It  is  difficult  to  make  up  our 
mind  as  to  the  Fr.  form  from  which  the 
word  is  taken.  The  closest  resemblance 
is  to  Rouchi  rebmquer,  to  give  one  blows. 
Ti  s^rett  Am  fmtfu/,  you  will  catch  it 
But  the  sense  agrees  better  with  Fr.  re- 
becguer,  to  peck  again  as  one  cock  at  an- 
other, to  answer  saucily. — Cot<  Bret 
rt'becha  (Fr.  M),  to  rebuke,  reprove  ;  It. 
ribeccasnsHto  di  parole,  a  check  or  rebuke 
widi  taunting  words  ;  rumbucetrey  to  re- 
tort back  word  for  word  or  blovibr  blov, 
to  beat  back  by  direct  opposition  ;  rim- 
boccare,  to  retort  word  for  word,  to  up- 
braid, to  twit  or  hit  one  in  the  teeth  of 
anything  done  for  him. — Fl.  As  li.bocca 
corresponds  to  Norm,  bouque,  mouth, 
fimboecetn  should  be  replaced  by  Norm. 
rebouquer,  which  however  is  only  given  in 
the  sense  of  Fr.  reboucJxer^  to  nauseate  fne 
pouvoir  plus  manger — Dccorde)  ;  rebou- 
«A«r Mwr,  to  turn  the  sKMnacn.  Gene- 
vese  rebequt  )\  dcgouter,  soulever  le  cceur. 

Sabua.  A  riddle  where  the  meaning 
is  indicated  by  things  (Lat  rehts)  repre- 
sented in  pictures,  the  syllables  fonning 
the  names  of  the  things  represented  hav- 
ing to  be  grouped  in  a  different  manner. 
Thus  the  picture  of  a  fool  on  his  knees 
with  a  horn  at  his  mouth  is  to  be  read  in 
Yx.fol  d  genoMX  trompe  Uroinpery  to  blow 
a  horn),  but  read  in  a  dimrent  manner  it 
gives fol  age  nous  trompe. — Cot.  Rebuses 
in  Heraldry  are  such  coats  as  represent 
the  name  by  things,  as  three  castles  for 
Castletoii. 

To  Rebut.  Fr.  rebuter,  rebou tt>\  to 
put  or  thrust  back,  to  reject,  refuse  j 
bouUr^  to  thrust,  put,  push  forwards.  It 
buttarc,  to  throw,  cast,  fling;  rikuUorif 
to  cast  back,  repulse,  reject 

To  Booaat.  It  ftemOarey  to  sh)g 
again.    Fr.  deschanter,  to  recant,  uns.iy. 

B«ceipt. — Recipe.  Receipt,  a  medi- 
cine prepared  for  the  cure  of  diseases. — B. 
Receyte  of  dvvers  thynges  in  a  medicine  : 
m)^/!r.— Paisgr.    OriginaUy  applied  to 
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medicine,  tfie  tem  b  extended  to  signify 
instructions  for  compounding  any  other 
kind  of  thing,  as  a  receipt  for  nukiiig 
soap,  for  tanning  leather,  &c. 

'Ae  word  is  sometimes  spelt  recipe^ 
from  that  word  being  placed  at  the  head 
of  a  physician's  instructions  for  the  mecii> 
cine  to  be  taken  by  his  patient 

Bocent.    Lat.  recens,  fresll,  HeW. 

BeclprooaL  LaJL  ndptvemi^  ivofldng 
to  and  fro. 

To  <ibV.  BeoVliM.  as.  rSem^  rte- 
CtMt  pr.  rifAfe,  P1.D.  rot  ften^  Du.  roecketty 
rochlen,  OHO.  rolijan^  ruachen^  OSax. 
rokean^  ruoiuan^  to  reck,  regard,  care, 
care  for ;  PLD.  r9hel0Oi^  Du.  rmtMn^  c. 
ruchlos,  reckless.  OH*  rtrkja,  to  care,  to 
take  care  of;  a/r^kkutf  to  neglect;  rakja 
«vi;tf)/tf«^,  to attena  to  fishing;  rakjandi, 
qui  cumm  gerlty  cniator.  Ilrat  rakir 
thik  f  cujus  rei  rationcm  habos  ?  quid 
curac  tibi  est  ?  OHG.  ruahiiayfdka^  care. 
UiIl  fu^tit  to  coooern.  Kms  Ud  iaw 
flj^,  what  does  that  concern  you  ?  Rupus, 
careful ;  rubinti,  to  take  care  of ;  ne- 
rubus^  reckless,  careless. 

With  regard  to  the  origin  we  can  only 
suggest  with  great  reserve  Du.  raaken^  to 
touch,  to  hit,  thence  to  concern,  to  re- 
gard. JHngm  dk  my  raaken^  things 
which  concern  me.  ify  wierd  door  haar 
ilende  getaakt,  he  v  as  touched  by  her 
misery.  Wat  raakt  u  dat  f  what  does 
that  concern  yoo.  what  is  that  to  you? 
Coonare  Sc.  Quhat  raik  t  what  doies  it 
iigni^,  what  do  1  care  ? 

I  will  ga  counterfeite  the  freir, 
A  miri  qohsir  to?  Ihow  esnnot 


FMty.   Quhat  raif  hot  I  can  flatter  and 
fldcfae. — Lyndiay  Id  Jam. 

On  the  other  hand,  Lith.  roktifidas,  reck- 
oning, is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  affair, 
concern.  Tai  mono  rohmdas^  that  is 
my  business,  on.  r'ok^  events,  things  ; 
OHG.  rachtty  rahha,  thing,  cause  ;  Pol. 
rsM:f,  speech,  subject,  fact,  ad'air,  thing. 
See  Reckon. 

To  Reckon.  AS.  recan^  reccean,  to 
say,  recite,  tell,  number,  reckon.  Ic  mtrg 
reccoMy  I  can  relate.  Bi]^spell  rcaauy  to 
tell  a  pamble.  Arteum  0/  Ladene  on 
EngUsCy  to  translate  from  Latin  into 
English.  Gertccean  thankas^  to  give 
thanks.  /^(Seor,  nanation,  account,  speech. 
OHG.  rahha^  res,  ratio^  causa,  fabula  ; 
rohhotty  rachon,  rechen,  gerechen^  to  say, 
tell,  mterpret ;  Goth,  rahnjan,  to  count, 
acooanL  ledom ;  j&iKra'f»A/f;Vz/i,  to  pre- 
fer ;  PLD.  rtkm^  rttttum,  a  twkium,  to 
reckon. 


RECREANT 

VOL  roUH^  to  say,  tell, 
kStis^  to  reckon  with  oneself,  consider : 
rokuHdas,  reckoning,  concern  ;  roku/}. 
reckoning,  number,  account.  Pol.  racJi- 
mm/,  to  count,  reckon;  rachunek,  ac- 
count, reckoning,  bill  ;  rachunki  (fJ-), 
arithmetic ;  rachuba,  calculation.  Rs^^ 
rxeknai^  to  say ;  rzecz,  speech,  subject, 
matter,  affiur,  thing.  Esdioii.  HUdmm^ 
rddkmn,  to  speak  ;  rdJk/emay  to  reckon. 
Fin.  rdkista,  to  speak,  speak  kxidly,  lo- 
quens  strepo ;  rdJtind^  sennocinatia 

Becluse.    Fr.  rec/us,  Lat.  rcchido^ 
clumm.    The  classical  sense  of  the  Lat. 
word  is  to  set  open  ;  the  e.  &:  Fr.  words 
take  a  sense  nearly  opposite. 

To  Hecoil.  Formerly  written  reaiff 
or  recuilj  Fr.  recuUr,  to  draw  back, 
front  CM/,  the  mmpi 

Recondite.  Lat  recomd^^  fmnfrndUmm, 
to  hide  or  lay  up  apart. 

Reconnoitre,  r  r.  reconnaltr^,  to  ex- 
amine careAdly,  Let  rweogmttca^tto  take 
notice  of  again. 

Record.  Lat.  recordariy  to  call  to 
mind  ;  from  cor,  cordis^  the  heart. 

To  Biooonp.  To  diminish  by  kiyping 
back  a  part  as  a  claim  for  damages. — 
W  orcester.  Fr.  rtccuperj^  to  cut  a^un 
in  order  to  correct  the  nuilt  of  a  nrst 
cutting.—  Trevoux. 

To  Recover.  Fr.  recouvrer,  It.  ri- 
coverate,  Lat.  recuperare,  to  recover 
or  get  again.  This  verb,  which  has  no 
derivation  in  Lat.,  would  seem  to  find  its 
explanation  in  bwab.  kobcr,  E.  coffer,  a 
basket,  whence  Swab,  kobem,  erkoberm, 
to  get,  to  earn ;  Bav.  rndbdhim^  erkoweru 
sick  (sich  crholcn),  to  recover  health  or 
strength.   Jrkoboran,  adipisci. — Otir. 

But  wluit  glut  of  tfie  gosMS 

May  any  gcxxl  k.\chen. 
He  will  kiepen  it  himself. 
AaAoj^mtitfuti^P,  P.  Craed.  tsf. 

Seereapt.   MidLaL  mermkr*.  It.  rU 

credere,  OFr.  rcaoire,  arc  not  to  be  ex- 
plained as  originally  signifying  to  change 
one's  belief,  buX  to  give  up,  give  back  the 
subject  of  dispute,  to  give  in,  to  yield,  to 
fail.  '  Cum  Blancha  comitissa  Campanije 
cepisset  et  captum  teneret  dilectum  et 
fiodem  meom  H,  ipsa  per  preees  et  re- 
quisition cm  mcam  ilium  mihi  rccrcdidit 
[dclivereci  him  up  to  inc]  tali  pacto  quod 
ego  cepi  super  me  et  eidem  domina:  meae 
concessi,  sicut  homo  suus  ligius,  quod 
infra  c^uindenam  quam  ab  ipsa  inde  fiiero 
reauisitus  prsedictum  H  ill!  reddam  in 
sol  capttone  ajpod  Prnvmnm.''— Docu- 
ment A.D.  121 1  in  Carp.  'L'evesque  de 
Chartres  me  reqoiat  fist  le  rof  que  je  li 
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leisse  recroire  ce  que  je  tenois  du  sien.' — 
Joinville,  ibid.  But  it  was  often  used  for 
virtually  giv  ing  up  or  acknowledging  the 
light  to  in  another,  and  giving  pledges 
for  actual  delivery  when  required.  Rcd- 
eUre  vtl  recrtdere  is  to  give  actual  pos- 
sesfdon,  or  to  give  security  for  ddivery  in 
due  season.  *  Cognoscentesquc  rei  veri- 
tatem  atque  comprobationem  statim  sc 
recrcdidt'runt,^  they  gave  in.  '  Tassilo 
venit  per  semetipsum  tradensque  se  in 
manus  domini  regis  Caroli  in  vassaticum, 
et  recredidU  se  in  omnibus  se  peccasse 
[he  gave  hunaclf  up  u  havii^  beat  alto- 
gether in  the  wrong]  et  mala  cgisse, 
denuo  renovans  sacramenta.' — Anoales 
Francorum  a.d.  787  in  Due 

*■  C2uando  i  vescuvi  del  tempio  viddero 
chc  '1  re  si  ricnuica  d'andare  a  adorare  i 
loro  Iddei  si  ebbero  grande  paura: '  when 
the  priests  saw  that  the  king  gave  up 
worsnipping  their  gods.  *  I  Fiorentini 
ordinarino  di  fare  armata  in  mare  per 
/are  ricnitHU  i  Pisani  della  loro  arro- 
gatm  to  make  the  Pkaat  abate  their 
aiTOgance. — I-a  Crusca. 

Ne  direz  ja  que  faiUiz  seie, 
Neqoe  dc  valeir  me  rtcrd$* 

Chron.  dos  ducx  de  Norm,  i,  418. 

You  shall  not  say  that  1  am  failed*  nor 
that  I  have  given  up  my  valour. 

The  active  and  passive  participles,  It. 
ricredinte^  ricreduto^  Fr.  recrdant^  recreu^ 
were  used  in  general  of  one  who  yields  in 
battle,  and  especially  of  the  beaten  party 
in  a  judicial  combat. 

VedraL  in  uno  stante  o  vivo  o  morto 

In  one  instant  aHve  or  dead  I  will  make 

.  him  give  in,  '  E  se  tn  mi  vinci,  riniarrb 
vostro  ricredente  siccome  il  cavalier  che 
combatte  il  torto  : '  and  if  you  conquer 
me  I  will  remain  at  your  mercy  Mce  the 
champion  who  fij^hts  for  the  wrong.  The 
formula  to  be  pronounced  by  the  cham- 
pion undertaking  a  dud  is  given  in  the 
Assises  de  Jerusalem.  'Jcsuis  prest  de 
Ic  prouver  de  mon  corps  contre  le  sien, 
et  le  rendiai  moit  00  rteriani  en  une 
heure  dou  jour,  et  v^z  cy  mon  gage.* — 
Due.  •  Thus  rfcreant  became  a  term  of 
abuse  of  the  utmost  infamy,  equivalent  to 
poltroon,  coward,  convicted  traitor.  Cow- 
ard, trcrt'ant, — Palsgr. 

Socruit.  From  Fr.  ncroist,  a  re-in- 
crease, a  new  or  second  growth  ;  nfrHs- 
in,  to  grow  or  spring  up  again. —  Cot. 

To  recruit^  to  supply  or  M  up,  to  re- 
inforce.— B. 

Boot-,  -root—  Rector.  Lit  ftg^^  f9C^ 
inm,  to  direcly  nik^  govern ;  in  compi 
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-rigVy  to  drive,  cause  motion  in,  guide. 

Kecius,  right,  straight,  driven  to  a  cer- 
tain point  Dirigo^  to  guide  between, 
aim  at  one  among  several  points,  to  order, 
arrange  ;  crigo,  to  rear  up,  raise  from  out 
of  J  porrigo^  to  stretch  forward  ;  corrigo, 
to  Straighten,  to  bring  to  agree  with  a 
pattern,  &c.    Sec  Reach,  RegaL 

Recumbent.  Lat.  reaittibo ;  atmbo^ 
cubo,  to  lie  down.    Gr.  currw,  to  stoop. 

Bed.  Goth,  rauds^  ON.  rau^^  W. 
rhuddt  Lat.  rutilusy  Gr.  ipvOpnc. 

BodUL— Bedont.  In  fortification,  an 
indented  worie  with  salient  and  re-enter- 
ing angles.-- B. 

Redeem. — Redemption.  Lat.  rfdi- 
mo,  rcdtinptmn  J  re,  again  or  back,  cino^ 
to  buy. 

Redolent.    Lat.  redoUo^  to  give  Ottt  a 

smell ;  oUo^  to  smell 
Bodoabt.  Fr.  rtdtdU^  It  ridotto,  Sp. 

rcducto,  reduto,  a  blockhouse,  or  little 
fort,  within  which  soldiers  may  retire  on 
occasion.    It  riducere^  ridurre^  Fr. 
duirty  reduity  to  bring  back;  rubtii,  a 
place  of  retiral. 

Redound. — Redundant.  Lat.  redun- 
dart^  to  overflow,  rise  above  the  banks  ; 
re  and  unda,  a  wave. 

Reed.  Du.  riet,  OHG.  hriot,  as.  hreod. 
Probably  named  from  their  rustling  or 
whiq>ering  sound.  Du.  riJsseUn,  rijtelen^ 
susurare,  levi  strepitu  moveri. — liiglotton. 
Fin.  rytista^  to  rustle,  to  sound  lightly  as 
a  reed  breaking ;  rytiy  reed,  sedge.  So 
from  kahata,  to  rustle  as  a  mouse  among 
stra\^  to  whisper  as  the  wind  among  reeds; 
kttMta^  reed.  So  also  on.  reyra^  strider^ 
licmere  (^ils.) ;  as.  AmwK,  to  agitatei 
ON.  reyr,  reyrr,  a  reed. 

Reef,— Riflt  i.  A  ridge  of  rocks  pro- 
jecting above  the  water.  G.  rattfe  (from 
raufcn,  to  pluck),  provincially  rnff.  reff 
(Westerwaid),  raufeL  reffel^  riffd  (Kiilln.), 
a  kind  of  fixed  comb  through  which  the 
flax  or  hemp  is  drawn,  to  pluck  off  the 
heads  of  seeds  ;  ON.  hri/a,  a  rake.  Du. 
rievf,  ruffe,  a  nake  or  comb. — Kil.  From 
the  figure  of  a  comb  the  term  rej^ 
is  in  Svvabia  applied  to  a  row  of  long  pro- 
jecting teeth.  Westerwaid  zahnrah/,  w  gap 
in  the  teedi ;  raffel,  rdffel,  tahn-rAffel,  a 
broken-toothed  person.  The  comparison 
to  a  row  of  broken  teeth  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  a  ridge  of  rocks. 

The  whole  llett  wu  kit  on  a  rif  or  ridge  of 
rocks  that  ruas  off  fima  the  lilt  of  Am.— Dam- 
pier  iu  R. 

Bav.  riffien^  riffeln^  to  ripfte  flax  ;  riffel^ 
a  jagged  ridge  of  roclo.  oho.  rij^a^ 
semu-'GL  in  Schm.  Compare  S^.JMmi^ 
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a  taw,  a  ridge  of  mountains  and  crae^ 
nclcs,  standing  out  like  the  teeth  w  a 

saw  against  the  sky. 

Id  Du.  ri/f  rije,  the  term  is  improperly 
extended  to  a  projecting  sand^Muik  or 
spit  of  sand.  Sw.yis^redrofiOGkittaiid- 

bank. 

2.  A  r^^,  Uu.  rce/^  ri/,  is  a  row  of  short 
V0|ie8  Stretching  across  a  sail  for  the  pur- 
pose of  tying  the  strip  of  sail  above  the  reef 
up  to  the  vard,  and  so  diminishing  the  size 
octheiaiL  ^^en  loose  they  hang  against 
die  Mil  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb,  from 
whence  apparently  the  name.  Ki/  or 
ri/t  itibindtn^  to  taice  in  a  reef. — Kil. 

Vo  Beek.  To  smoke,  to  steam,  as. 
ON.  reykr,  G.  ratich,  Du  /w-^*,  smoke. 

To  Heel.  To  move  uni>tcadUy  like  a 
dttiiilBSii  nan,  to  torn  found  j  Sc;  Ttilty  to 
roll  the  eyes.  Tlic  fimnation  of  the  word 
may  be  explained  by  Swiss  riegeltiy  to 
rattle,  then  to  wriggle,  swarm ;  Bav. 
rigeln^  to  set  in  motion,  to  shake,  stir; 
rogely  roglc't,  loose,  shaky ;  N.  Hgga, 
rug£a^  to  shake,  rock;  rigla^  rugla^  to 
be^oee,  to  waver,  totter ;  Sw.  n^/«,  to 
reel,  stng;::cr,  move  in  zigzags.  In  like 
correspondence  to  E.  wriggU  we  have 
Sc.  vureil^  to  turn  ahont 

Qttha  is  attaichit  unto  ane  staik  \s  c  se 
ma  CO  no  tethar,  but  wnU  shout  that  tre. 

O.V.S.97. 

The  Scotch  m/b  adance  in  which  three 

or  four  dancers  in  a  row  twist  in  and  out 
round  each  other.  It  is  known  in  Nor- 
way and  Denmark  under  the  same  name 
of  nVor  r;V/,  Gael.  ny/r//. 

To  reel  silk  or  thread  is  to  wind  it 
round  an  appropriate  implement,  so  as 
to  make  a  skein  of  it  Gael,  ruidhii, 
ruidhle,  ruidkikkum,  a  reel,  probably 
from  the  £. 

The  designation  of  a  broken  or  con- 
Ibsed  motion  is  commonly  takoti  from 
the  representation  of  a  sound  of  like  cha- 
facter,  and  it  may  be  that  rtei  is  not  so 
much  a  contraction  of  forms  like  the  fore- 
going as  a  parallel  form,  originally,  like 
them,  a  direct  representation  of  sound. 
Sc.  reilmg^  a  loud  clattering  noise,  con- 
fusion, bustle;  reil,  a  confused  motion. 
—Tarn.  Supp.  P1.D.  ralUn^  to  make  a 
noise  as  cniUren  at  play;  Dan.  dial 
raale^  roU^  to  cry ;  Dan.  vrmti^^  bawl, 
squawl. 

aeoTe.  The  bailiff  of  a  firanchise  or 
manor.^B*  iA,gur§fa,  ON.  greifi^  a  pre- 
fect, governor  ;  Du.  griuf,  greeve,  G.  graf, 
count.  In  composition,  shire-reevet  or 
iherijjf^  pori-reeve,  borottgh-nnft. 


To  Refrain.    Lat.  frctnum,  a  bridle '; 
refrtrno^  to  Cnrb  VBu  to  hold  baOL 
Reft&lgenoe.    Lat  fulgto^  JiOsi^  to 

shine. 

•  BeftiML  It  f^kOan^  rifksmn^  Spk. 
tyfitsoTy  rehusar^  Ft.  rtfitser.   The  tioid 

is  explained  by  Dier  as  arising  from  a 
mi.\ture  of  Lat.  rccusarc  and  re/utarc^  but 
it  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  resort  to  ao 
doubtful  a  plan  of  origination.  We  have 
Prov.  re/utMf  rejut^  re^ui  (Fr.  re/us),  re- 
fusal, contempt,  disdam  ;  r*fudar,  r^y^ 
dar,  refusar^  Piedm.  riftuU^  to  refuse  \ 
Castrais  rafut^  ra/us,  refusal  ;  ra/iuiay 
rafusaf  to  refuse.  '  Rejused  his  wife,'  di- 
vorced her. — Capgnive  Chron.  245.  See 
-futc. 

Beg^aL — Iteg'ent.  — Beign. — SoyaL 
Lat.  rego^  to  govern,  gives  f»r,  regis^  and 
thence  It.  n\  OFr.  m',  Fr.  .1  king; 
regnum^  Fr.  regne^  a  kingdom,  reign  ; 
regner,  to  reign.  Sanscr.  rdj^  to  govern  ; 
rd/oMf  a  king  ;  rajnt  (Lat.  regimd^^  a 
queen ;  rdjaid,  royalty.  The  radical  sense 
of  the  word,  to  guide  or  direct,  appears  in 
the  Lat.  compounds.   See  Rect-. 

To  Regale.  Sp.  n-g.iLir,  to  make 
good  cheer,  to  make  much  of,  to  gratif>', 
caress,  entertain ;  ngaiarsif  to  fiare  sump- 
tuously, to  take  pleasure  in,  also  to  melt. 
I'/ii/>ihinn  regalatum  is  explained  by  Pa- 
pias  liqiicjiutum.  It  is  not  easy  to  under- 
stand why  Diez  should  separate  die  word 
from  It.  g(iliT,  good  cheer  ;  Yx.  gallcr,  to 
entertain  with  sport,  game,  or  glee — Coc., 
gaUr^  se  rejouir. — Roquef.  It  UM  abeady 
been  shown  that  the  latter  forms  spring 
from  the  image  of  floating  or  swimming 
in  delight.  It.  galare^  to  tloat,  might  be 
used  to  explain  Sp.  regalar^  as  signifyii^ 
to  cause  to  float  or  swim,  then  to  melt. 
The  connection  between  the  ideas  of 
melting  and  of  enjoyment  may  be  ilhta- 
t  rated  by  a  qtioCatioii  ftom  Spenser  given 
under  Gala. 

Long  thus  he  lived  slumbrine  in  sweet  delight. 
Bathing  in  liquid  joyi  his  ndtad  qnile. 

Regard.  It.  liguardare^  Fr.  regofder^ 
It.  gu,:>dar4f  to  look.    See  (iuardu 

Regatta.  It  regatOy  regatta^  a  boat 
race  much  used  at  Venice. — VanscmL 
Sunt  et  alia  spectacula  k  pluribus  saeculis 
usitala  Florentine,  Sena;,  Veneitis,  vide- 
licet, il  gioco  del  calcio,  le  regaUtj  &c«-> 
Murat.  Diss.  29,  853.  It.  rigatta,  any 
striving  or  strufi;gling  for  the  mastery,  a 
plav  among  chudren  called  MMsr  (hide 
and  seek) ;  rigatlan^  to  contend  for  the 
victor*',  to  wrangle  or  shift  for,  to  cog  and 
lie  craltily. — 11.  Brescian  regaia^  strife, 
sciamble;  five  a  r^^Oa^  vut  n  nafii 
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raffa,  to  scramble  for  anything. — Melchiori. 
Venet  regetare^  fare  a  gara. — Patriarchi. 
Sp*  regaUy  a  quick  turn  to  avoid  a  blow  ; 
rtgatear,  to  wriggle,  to  shuffle,  to  haggle. 

Sw.  dial,  ragata^  to  be  noisy,  to  make  a 
disturbance. 

Regimen.  —  Regiment,  Lat.  regi- 
PUH,  regimtHtum^  government  Medical 
r^umm  it  the  government  of  one's  diet, 
under  memcal  directions.  A  regi- 
ment, a  body  of  men  under  one  command. 
See  Regal. 

ButeB.  Ut  ngi^t  -Mir,  a  tnct  of 
country.   From  r^. 

Bsgiaittcc,  Lat.  regaro  ^erOy  to  carr}') , 
to  cast  bade,  cast  np  i^m  ;  regestum, 
earth  cast  up  out  of  a  trench  ;  whence 
fie.  regesta^  and  corruptly  regisira,  notes 
of  things  thrown  together  in  a  memoran- 
dnni  booky  a  jcgister* 

Regesta,  -crum,  res  multae  in  uniim  collectae, 
et  in  tabulas  et  commentarios  relatae,  otias  vulgo 
rtgistra  dicunL — Vopbcus  ia  ForcelL  1  ttg^sUr^ 
I  pmt  a  thjrqg in  wriqrqfB  iaaboohtof  noonle. 
— Palsgr. 

Hegrator.  A  huckster,  or  one  who 
trimmeth  up  old  wares  for  sale  ;  but  it  is 
commonly  taken  for  him  who  buys  and 
■dls  any  wares  or  victuals  at  the  same 
maitet,  or  within  five  miles  thereof.— B. 
Fr.  regrat,  sale  of  salt  by  retail  ;  mar- 
chandises  de  rt-grui,  trumpery  goods 
bought  to  sell  again ;  regratter,  to  haggle, 
to  sell  salt  m  small  quantities.  C'est  un 
homme  qui  regratte  sur  tout,  who  haggles 
at  the  most  trifling  article  ;  regrattier,  a 
liocksler,  broker.  RtgraUer^  sd,  de 
vivres,  &c. 

Commonly  explained  from  Fr.  ff'aUer^ 
to  scratch,  through  its  supposed  com- 
pound regrater^  to  dress,  mend,  scour, 
furbish,  trim  or  trick  up  an  old  thing  for 
sale. — Cot.  The  diflicuky  is  that  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  separate  Fr.  mmtier 
from  It.  rigatiere,  a  huckster,  retailer,  re- 
£7ater,  or  such  a  one  as  at  a  cheap  rate 
engrosseth  commodities  and  then  sells 
them  very  dear. — Fl.  Rigatiere  also,  like 
Fr.  regratietj  signiiies  a  broker  or  fur- 
bisher  up  of  old  things  for  sale.  Sp.  re- 
gatero,  regatin^  a  huckster,  a  retailer. 
The  two  forms,  with  and  without  the  r, 
are  found  side  by  side  in  Limousin  regro- 
ttdft^  TKoHdft^%  corn  badsor,  or  one  who 
buys  com  at  a  cheap  market  to  sell  it  at 
one  worse  supplied. — ^Beronie.  Fr.  Flan- 
ders lutHemtr  (Vermesse,  H^art),  a 
huckster,  broker,  seems  to  be  another 
form  of  the  same  word,  corresponding  to 
Bayoone  haricoUr^  to  baggie,  as  Sp.  re- 
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to  haggle,  to  huckster.  Wall,  hakoter^  to 
joggle,  to  haggle. — Grandg.  Sp.  regatear 
is  also  to  riggle  or  move  sideways,  to 
shuffle  in  business.    See  Rcj^atta. 

Begret.  Properly  to  lament,  then  to 
grieve  for.  I  mone  as  a  diylde  doth  for 
tlio  wanting  of  his  nourse,7V  regreU*-^ 
Palsgr.    Rcgreter  was  also  to  scold. 

Que  Madanie  m  a  fait  regret 
Que  j'af  aflaitic  mon  chicnnet. 

Fab.  ct  Contes,  4.  319. 

Grainy  reprimande. — Pat.  de  Champ.  ON. 
grdir^  weeping,  lamentation  ;  Sc.  greet^ 
to  ay. 

RegiUar.— BegtUate.  Lat.  regula,  a 
rule  or  ruler,  a  pattern  for  guidance  in 
drawing  lines.  •  rrom  rego^  to  direct  or 

govern. 

To  Beliearae.  Fr.  refurcer,  to  repeat 
what  (me  has  already  said. —  Roquef. 
Properly  to  go  over  again  like  a  hailOW 
(Fr.  kerce)  over  a  ploughed  field. 

Et  si  le  rois  o  lui  conseiUe 
Moll  iJt  bicn  overte  l  oreOIe, 
Que  ne  lui  covient  herder, 
Ce  que  le  rois  U  velt  chargier. 

Fri>.  et  CMdMi  8.  sCt. 

— it  is  not  fitting  to  go  over  the  ground 
again,  to  make  the  king  repeat  his  charge. 

The  same  met  is  seen  in  on.  hri/a,  a 
rake,  also  iteration.  Hann  kallacti  upp  i 
hri/u,  clamitabat.  7<?  rake,  to  repeat  a 
tale.-  -Hal.  Gael,  r^c^  rake,  rehearse,  re- 
peat.— Armstrong. 

Beign.    See  Regal. 

BeizL  Fr.  resne^  reined  the  reigne  of  a 
bridle — Cot  OFr.  regne,  Prov.  regns^ 
rt\i;>i(i,  It.  redtnn,  Ptg.  redea,  rein,  bridle. 
According  to  Diez  from  retiture^  to  hold 
in. 

Bret,  ren^  direction,  ffovemment ;  rina^ 
to  direct,  govern,  giude ;  ramfen,  rmjm^ 

reim 

BofaML  Usmnl.  Lat.  rvn,  rtms,  the 

kidneys. 

Beiative.  Lat  relativus^  from  re/ero, 
nfiahtm,  to  bring  back,  refer. 

Belay.  A  relay  of  dogs  or  horses  is  a 
supply  of  fresh  animals  posted  to  relieve 
and  take  the  place  of  a  tired  set.  The 
explanation  of  the  word  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  notion  of  laying  on  the  fresh 
animals,  but  in  the  release  or  dismissal  of 
the  old.  It.  riUuHan^  to  release,  to  ac- 
(juit  or  discharge  ;  rilasa'o,  rilasso,  a  re- 
lease or  discharging.  Cani  di  rilasso^ 
freaih  hounds  laid  fbr  a  supply  set  upon  a 
deer  already  hunted  by  other  dogs.— -Fl. 
Fr.  chevaux  de  relais,  horses  laved  in  cer- 
tain places  on  the  highway  Jor  the  ease  of 
those  one  hath  already  rid  hard  on.  A 
u  ♦ 
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relais^  spared,  at  rest,  that  is  not  used. 

Rclayer^  to  succeed  in  the  place  of  the 
weary,  to  relieve  or  ease  another  by  the 
tmdataldtig  of  his  task. — Cot  Relays, 
chose  dclaissde,  abandonnde.— Roqucf. 

Selease.  To  release  is  to  let  loose,  to 
let  go  the  hold  one  has  on  anything. 
Lat.  relaxare,  to  slacken  ;  It.  rilasciarey 
to  relax,  release,  relinquish  ;  Fr.  relaisser, 
to  relinquish,  forego  again.    See  Lease. 

aalaal  Fr.  raUiUir,  It  rallentare, 
Lat.  relcntfsco,  to  grow  soft  and  limber ; 
leniuSf  supple,  pliable. 

B^lafvani.  Tending  to  support  the 
cause,  important  to  tlic  matter  in  question. 
Lat.  relevo^  to  lift  up  ajj^ain. 

Belie.  —  Reliet.  —  Relinquish.  Lat. 
Unquo,  to  leave  ;  relinquoy  relict  urn,  to 
leave  behind  ;  religuicr,  Fr.  reUqui\  relick, 
remains.  Lith.  lykus,  overplus,  renmin- 
der ;  likH,  to  remain  over.   See  Eleven. 

Belief— To  Relieve.  Lat.  rt/t'--dfy,  to 
lighten,  to  raise  or  lift  up,  to  relieve  from 
a  burden,  render  more  tolerable,  refresh. 
It  rUtvari^  rilievare^  to  raise,  lilt  p 
again,  to  work  raised  or  embossed  wm  k  : 
to  comfort,  to  cure  or  recover  again  ; 
riUvoy  rtlUvo^  any  uprising  or  uptaking, 
any  raising  or  advancing,  any  case  or  re- 
lief, aUo  any  raised  or  embossed  work ; 
abo  leavings,  remainders  or  scraps  of 
anything  (what  is  taken  up  after  a  meal). 
—  Fl.  It.  r/7/>7'f,  Fr.  ri'lirf,  E.  reliefs  was 
also  the  duty  paid  by  the  heir  to  his  lord 
on  taJdngup  tne  inheritance  of  a  deceased 
ancestor. 

Beligion.    Lat  religio, 

Belinquiah.   See  Relic 

Relish.  Savour,  enjoyment  of  food. 
Central  Fr.  relicfitr,  to  lick;  se  relicher, 
to  show  enjoyment  by  licking  one's  chaps 
Main.  II  a  trouv^  ce  plat  si  bon  qu  il 
^n  reliche.  —  Jaubcrt.  The  Academy 
uses  the  expression  ^en  licher  Us  babines. 

BelttolaBt.  Lat.  htcta^  a  wrestling; 
rductor^  to  sfwle  against. 

To  »ely.  I^rest  or  repose  upon— 
R.,  properly  to  look  to  for  rest  or  repose ; 
not  from  E.  UUiy  but  Fr.  relaycr,  to  ease 
another  by  an  undertaking;  of  his  task  ; 
se  rclayans  I  itn  rautre,  easing  one  an- 
other by  turns. — Cot  To  ruy  on  one 
then  is  to  look  to  him  for  a  relay. 

To  Remain.  Lat.  maneo,  to  wait, 
stay,  stick ;  remamo,  to  continue,  to  be 
left  after. 

Remedy.    See  Medicine. 

Remember.  Lat.  rememoror,  to  call 
to  memory.   See  Memory. 

Reminiscence.    Lat.  reminiscor,  me- 
minif  to  remember.    Gr.  /ii^i^7Ko/tai,  ! 


fivcfp^aitperCfii/ivv/im, to  remember.  From 
the  root  mm  (signifying  think)  of  mm*, 

mind. 

B«moBslv»to.  WdXa!t,rmtamsirmre: 

rc  and  vtonstrarc\  to  show,  point  out. 

Remorse.  Lat.  moreUo^  morsum,  to 
bite  ;  rtmordeo^  to  bite  a^in,  to  torment 
or  grieve  oaew  An  old  En^jish  treatise 
on  the  Remorse  of  Conscience  ia  called 
the  Againbite  of  In  wit 

Bamoia.  Lat  rvrnwAKr/from  iiwwbw, 
to  move  back,  away. 

Remunerate.  Lat  munus,  -eriSg  a 
gift,  recompense. 

To  Rend.  ON.  ri«,  rapine  ;  nma^  to 
seize  by  violence,  plunder,  f  c'i.^l  ra»j 
force,  violence. — Hal.  The  radical  image 
is  the  sound  accompanying  violent  action, 
produced  by  giving  way  of  opposition 
before  it  Examples  of  the  reDresentatioa 
of  sodb  a  noise  by  the  syUaole  nm  are 
given  under  Random.  \\'e  may  add 
Gael,  rdfif  roar,  shriek,  make  a  noise  ;  It 
ranta,  the  noise  made  in  the  throat  by 
difficult  breathing;  nmi&lan, twUmmrw, 
to  hawk  or  keck. 

The  resemblance  between  the  harsh 
sounds  produced  in  the  throat  when  op- 
pressed by  phlegm  and  the  sound  of  tear- 
ing is  witnessed  by  Gael,  rdc^  a  crash, 
the  noise  of  cloth  in  the  act  of  tearing,  of 
a  scythe  in  the  process  of  mowing,  com- 
pared with  N.  nrkjii,  to  hawk  ;  Picard, 
ragucr,  to  spit ;  and  by  Bret.  siraM,  noise, 
crack,  crash ;  Gael  sme  (for  siraJfy,  tear, 
rend,  rob,  spoil ;  It.  siracciare,  to  tear, 
compared  with  Grisons  scrauhiar,  SidL 
scrac^r^  to  sjMt. 

To  Render.— Rent.  Lat  reddere  {re- 
dare),  It.  rcndere,  Fr.  rendre,  to  give  up,  to 
yield.  It.  rendita  delta  terra,  the  fruits 
of  the  earth  ;  what  it  annually  yidds ; 
rendita,  rcndite  (Fr.  rente),  revenues,  iife- 
comes,  yearly  rents,  land  profits.— FL 

Renegade.  It.  rimnegato,  Spi  rvw^ 
gado,  one  who  renounces  his  faith,  an 
apostate,  a  wicked,  perv  erse  person ;  reru- 
gare  (Lat.  negare),  to  deny,  disown,  then 
to  blaspheme,  to  curse.    See  Runagate. 

Rennet. — Rvmnet.  The  membrane 
of  a  calFs  stomach  fur  curdling  milk.  C. 
gerinnet^  Ou.  rmmm^  rimmm,  nmmm 
(Kil.),to  run  together,  to  coagulate,  curdle; 
rensal,  ri/isal.  runsal  (Kil.),  OE.  renlys  or 
rendlys  {renets^  P.)  for  mylke,  coagulum. 
—  Pr.  I'm. 

Renown.  Fr.  renom,  renomttt/^,  re- 
nown, fame.  i>p.  renombre^  surname, 
epithet  added  to  the  name  of  a  person, 
renown,  reputation  ;  renombrar,  to  give 
a  name,  to  render  famous.   Tlxc  nasaj 
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sound  of  the  final  m  and  ti  in  Fr.  being 
unknown  in  E.  was  represented  indiffer- 
ently by  m  or  «.  Tbus  Fr.  npm^  a  name, 

became  f.  noun,  a  substantive,  and  the 
word  was  wniien  in  the  same  way  in  our 
Norman  Fr.  Les  noums  de  lotir  nief, 
barge,  balengere,  &c. :  the  names  of  their 
ship,  &c.  — Stat.  H.  v.  c.  6.  On  the  other 
hand,  renown  was  often  written  with 
an  M. 

Her  name  ^~!&  Rosiphde^ 

Which  was  of  grele  renome. — Gower. 

Go  to  then,  O  tbou  far  rgmnowud  son 
Of  gnat  ApdDow^F.  Q. 

Repair,  i.  Lat.  reparare^  Fr.  repartr^ 
to  get  again,  to  restore,  recover,  renew. 

2.  Fr.  parer^  to  ward  off,  leads  to  It. 
riparo,  a  defence,  shelter,  pkce  of  refuge ; 
Fr.  repixirty  a  lodging,  hauDt,  den  of  a 
beast,  and  thence  repairer,  to  haunt,  fre- 
quent, lnd<:e  in  a  certain  place,  giving 
rise  to  E.  t  .pair,  to  resort  to,  to  return  as 
to  one's  den. 

Repartee.  Fr.  reparlie,  an  answering 
blow  in  fencing,  &c.,  and  thence,  a  return 
of  or  answer  in  speech,  a  reply.— Cot. 
Partir^  to  set  out,  start  with  impetuosity, 
to  go  off  as  a  gun  ;  partir  d'un  <5clat  de 
rire,  to  burst  out  laughing.  Thus  npar- 
tet  is  a  prompt  reply. 

Repast.  \jA,patctr,^  to  feed ;  ^attus, 
food. 

To  BepeaL  Fr.  rappder  (Lat.  re-ab- 
ptllart^  to  call  back)f  to  levoke  or  make 

void. 

Repeat. — Repetition.  Lat.  ref>eio^ 
r^iUhtmy  to  ask  back,  go  over  again. 

jtopertory.  I  nt.  rtpcrtorium,  an  in- 
ventory, from  reperioy  repcrUtm^  to  &nd, 
meet  with. 

To  RepfBAk  Properly  to  feel  dissatia- 
faction,  then  to  express  It. 

Tbea  the  knyght  retoamed  affiin  to  them  and 
diewed  die  kyngcs  wordes,  dw  whidie  irretly  en- 

eonraged  them,  and  rfSivned  [se  refx-ntircnt]  in 
dMtt  they  bad  said  to  the  king  as  they  did. — Bcr- 

From  It  rtpt^punt  Fr.  r^obubrt^  to 

prick  again. 

Now  when  tlMgr  beard  this  tbqr  were /rifiUi/ in 
thdr  beait  (wma  compunti  im  Acrft;— >Widifl) . 
—Acts  ii.  37. 

Replenish. — Replete.  Lat.  rep/to^ 
repUtum^  to  611  fulL    Sec  Plenary. 

stoplovF.  See  Pledge. 

Reprehend.  Lat  reprehendo,  to  lay 
bold  on,  blame,  rebuke.    See  -prchcnd. 

•  Reprieve.  Reprieve  or  repreve  is 
OFr.  reprover^  repreuver^  from  Lat.  re- 
protant^  to  disallow,  reject,  masiike*— Lit- 


tleton. Christ  suffered  many  reprnytti^es 
for  us. — Mandeville  in  Hall.  Reprevyn^ 
reprehendo,  redargua — Pr.  Pm.  The  rt' 
pric-i'c  of  a  criminal  must  be  an  elliptical 
expression  for  the  disallowing  of  the  sen- 
tence. 

Reprimand.  Fr.  reprimanded  Sp.  re- 
primenda.  Explained  from  Lat.  repri" 
tnere^  to  repress,  snub,  or  keep  under 
(Litt),  analc^ous  to  Fr.  ojffrande^  an  oflfer* 
ing,  from  offrir.  On  that  principle  trprt* 
mcnda  should  signify  a  fault,  but  it  doci 
not  appear  in  L^n  in  that  sense. 

ReprisaL  It  ripresaglia^  whence  Fn 
rtpn'sai/ie,  E.  rcprisnf,  from  Lat.  repm^ 
dere^  reprensusy  to  take  back  again. 

Sepoaoh.  Fr.  Sp.  reproche.  It.  rim- 
procciOj  Prov.  repropche,  reproach,  blame, 
outrage.  Explained  by  Diez  as  equiva- 
lent to  a  Lat.  repropdare  ^analogous  to 
Yx.approcher  for  apfiropian^^  from propi^ 
near ;  to  bring  a  man's  actions  Defore 
him,  to  twit  him  with  them. 

But  rcpropiare^  to  bring  near,  is  fer 
from  ha\  j^g  the  force  of  G.  vorwerfen^  to 
cast  before  one.  And  though  no  doubt  a 
difficult  step  remains  to  be  supplied,  it 
seems  more  probable  that  the  origin  is  to 
l)c  found  in  It.  brobbio,  from  of^pr  ihriitm^ 
reproach,  discrace.  Mi  disse  milie  brob^ 
biit  he  covered  me  with  abuse.  JHmbroi* 
dtare,  rimbroggiare^  or  rimproppiart^ 
rimprocciare.  The  intermediate  form 
rimbroccio  is  vouched  by  Florio.  The 
change  from  bbi  to  ggi  is  exemplified  in 
abbia^  aggia^  may  have,  while  tnat  from 

fH  to  cci  is  seen  in  stageia^  stacaot  a 
th.-FL 

Reprobate. — Reprove.   See  opTOvei 

Repudiate.  Lat.  repudium,  a  putting 
away  one's  wife.  This,  like pudor^  shame, 
and  refiitOy  to  reject,  refuse,  is  probably 
one  of  the  words  derived  from  tlic  inter- 
jection fit!  or  pH  !  expressing  in  the  first 
instance  disgust  at  a  bad  smell,  then  dis- 
like and  rejection.  G.  etttf/uieny  verp» 
fuit-n,  to  cr>'  fie  upon,  to  reject  By  a 
similar  figure  the  Lat  has  respuo^  to  spit 
back,  to  refuse. 

Repugnant.  Lat.  repugnare^  to  con- 
trary one  ;  pugno,  to  fight.    See  Pugilist. 

Reqxiiem.  Lat  requies^  rest,  repose, 
the  accus.  of  which  is  requiem^  the  initial 
word  of  the  service  for  the  deul,  whence 
the  term  is  taken. 

BmmooMi,  as.  hrtrtntusy  a  bat, 
equivalent  to  Q^JUtienmauSy  from  tiie  flut- 
tering of  his  wings,  from  AS.  hreroHy  ON. 
itrara,  to  move.  At  hrara  tUHgu^^  to 
wag  the  tongue ;  — mrd(  to  braiMisii  a 
swonL— Egib. 
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Besoind.  Lat  resdndo^  to  cut  off, 
abolish. 

BreaeiM.  <ML  rtKOms^  rescow^  from 
OFr.  rescouyr,  rescourrf,  to  recover,  re- 
deem, deliver ;  whence  rescous^  recovered  j 
rescoueur,  one  who  redeems  goods  from 
the  hands  of  creditors.  It.  riscuotere 
(Lat.  re-€xmUre\  to  fetch  a  thing  out  of 
pawn,  to  exact  payment ;  riscuoUrsi,  to 
escape  ;  n'scossa^  exaction  of  payment, 
recovery,  retaking,  rescuing,  delivenmce. 
— Altieri,  Lat.  excutere,  to  tear  from, 
take  away  by  force,  to  which  corresponds 
OFr.  escourre,  to  beat  com  from  thecbatf, 
as  rcscourre  to  riscuotere. 

BaawnT>l>.  Fnm  Lat  similiSy  like, 
similare  or  simitlare,  to  make  like,  to 
imitate ;  It  semiiare,  semdrare,  Ft.  sem- 
HtTy  to  seem ;  Pror.  mmiAfor,  Fr.  ras- 
tevihler.  It.  rassembrare,  to  resemble. 

Besort.—  Resoxirce.  To  resort^  to  re- 
pair or  betake  oneself  to.  Resource^  some- 
thing to  apply  back  to  for  siicooiir.— B. 
Fr.  resortir,  ressortir,  to  issue,  go  forth 
aglun,  to  resort,  repair,  to  appeal  from  an 
infarior  to  a  superior  court  Jb  demiir 
fitSSOrt,  finally,  without  further  appeal. 
Sans  nul  resort^  without  delay. — Fab.  et 
Contes,  IL 

Diez  would  explain  the  meaning  from 
It.  sortire,  to  obtain  or  acquire,  whence 
rUortire  would  signify  to  get  back,  to  re- 
cover, and  tiience  to  beteke  oneself  to, 
on  the  same  principle  on  which  ricove- 
rarsi  signifies  to  have  recourse  to,  to  fly 
to  for  hdp.  But  riwrtfrvdoes  not  appear 
ever  to  have  been  used  in  the  sense  of 
recover^  and  we  have  no  occasion  for  this 
hypothetical  explanation. 

The  truth  b,  that  Fr.  ressort  and  res- 
source  arc  parallel  forms  with  the  same 

Seneral  meaning  more  or  less  directly 
erived  from  Lat  Jt/r^^r^,  to  rite  Hence 
It.  sorgere,  ppl.  sorto^  Fr.  sourdre,  ppl. 
sorSf  sourSf  to  rise,  spring,  come  out  of  j 
St  nesourdre,  to  spring  up  again,  recover, 
come  to  one's  former  estate  or  vigour ; 
resours,  raised,  recovered,  got  up  again } 
ressource^  a  new.  spring,  recover)',  up- 
rising, also  refuge  for  succour.  ~  Cot 
From  the  other  form  of  the  participle, 
soriOy  surto,  arc  formed  Cat.  surty  a  bound 
or  spring  ;  Ptg.  surto^  the  spring  upwards 
of  a  bird,  Fr.  tssort^  essoin-,  essor,  source, 
spring,  flight ;  ressort,  spring,  elasticity, 
the  spring  which  moves  a  piece  of  me- 
chanism, and  thence  metaphorically,  re- 
source, supply  of  needful  power.  11  a 
fait  jouer  tous  ses  ressorts.  he  has  used 
aU  his  Riean^  resoones.— Tanrer.  From 
tfie  substantive  arises  a  secondaiy  form 
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of  verb,  Sp.  surtir^  to  spring  as  water 
(Taboada),  Ptg.  surtir,  to  fly,  to  soar. 
Cat.  surtiry  to  spring  up,  Fr.  sortir,  to  go 
out  To  resort  to  a  thing  is  to  have  re- 
source to  it,  to  comeback  to  it  asthe  sonsce 
or  supply  of  what  is  wanting  to  meet  the 
emergency. 

Al  I  refuse  but  that  I  might  resorte 
Unto  nqr  lom.  tfhs  wdl  or  goodlihede. 

Chaucer. 

The  same  met  sense  is  found  in  Prov. 

Cootni  mart  restfft  id  cnbatma. 

—against  death  there  is  netUwr  resource 

nor  protection. 
Boapita.   Breathing  time,  delay,  foc^ 

bearance. — B.  From  Lat.  rcspectuSy  It 
rispettOy  Prov.  respiegy  respeit^  Fr.  re^it, 
regard,  consideration,  expectstion,  men 
respite,  delay.  'Tout  prent  sans  nul 
respit  avoir  : '  takes  everything  without 
regard  for  any  consideration. — Fab.  et 
Contes,  4.  445.  'Maado  vobis  ut  respec- 
tetis  benedictionem  usque  ad  Pascham  :* 
should  delay  the  blessing  until  Easter. — 
Eadmer.  *Etainsifiitm;^«7fM(sr]i  alien 
a  Adrenople  a  ode  fois was  pot  o£— 
Villehardouin. 

Baspoad.— Response.  Lat  spottdta, 
to  promise^  engage  fori  fwsp^iuU^f  to 
answer. 

Beat.    Two  words  are  confounded. 

I*  From  Lat  restarey  to  remain,  to  re- 
sist, stand  firm,  hold  out  {  Fr.  rester,  to 
remain;  ruUt  a  remainder;  It  restore^ 
to  lemaiii,  abides  or  stay  still  in  one  places 
to  cease  firam,  to  leave  or  be  left  over- 
plus. 

2.  From  G.  vast,  Du.  rustey  rastCy  ease^ 
quiet,  repose. 

Bestive.— Besty.  It.  restiOy  restivOy 
resty,  drawing  back,  loth  togo  as  some 
horses,  by  met  slow,  laxy. — YX.  Fr.  rvsli^ 
stubborn,  drawing  backward,  that  will 
not  go  forward. — Cot  From  Lat  restore. 

Bestoro.  Lat.  restaurarty  to  repair, 
remake.    See  Store. 

Result.  Lat.  rcsulto,  to  leap  back; 
re  and  sultOt  a  freq.  of  saiiOf  to  leap. 

BaanneotloB.  Lat*  fttutn^i$*  from 
resur^o,  resurrectuim^  tO  rise  ^punj  f» 
and  surgo,  to  rise. 

To  Bet  T(9  rait  timber,  to  set  ft  to 
soak. — Ray.  Hay  is  raited  when  it  has 
been  much  exposed  to  wet  and  dr>'.— 
Hal.  G.  rostetiy  PLD.  rothen.  Du.  rotten 
or  rocUm  kit  vUuek,  t»  nt  nax,  to  steep 
it  in  water  in  order  to  separate  the  fibre 
by  incipient  rotting,  kettyn'  tymber, 
hempe,  oroAer  l^ce^  rigo^infimdow— 'Pr. 
Fm. 
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The  word  is  a  mere  modification  of* 
rot.  Sw.  fdta^  N.  royta^  to  rot,  uutrcfy, 
decay,  to  ret  flax.  R9yU  upp  klada^  to 
rot  clothes  by  much  exposure  to  wet. 
Hoyte  hamPy  skinn,  to  set  hemp  or  skins 
to  soak  in  order  to  loosen  the  fibre  in 
the  one  case  and  the  hair  in  the  other ; 
rnyfa^  rottenness,  long  continuance  of 
wet  weather  in  which  corn  is  in  danger 
of  rotting,  also  the  steeping  or  strippmg 
of  goods. 

Ketail.  Fr.  fvA;//,  a  shred  or  •^mall 
piece  cut  from  atiung. — Cot,  I'ailUr^  to 
cut. 

Retaliate.  Fr.  talioft,  a  pain  equal  to 
the  harm  done  ;  retaliontU,  requited  or 
pai  d  back  with  the  Uke. — Cot.  Lat  iaiis, 
such. 

To  Betch.  It.  recere^  Lang,  rnca^  to 
vomit.  AS.  hracoHf  Picard.  raqiur^  N. 
rakjoy  to  retdi,  hawk,  spit  ON.  hraJd^ 
spittle  ;  Du.  racht'len^  to  cough,  to  hawk 
and  spit  ;  Bret-  roc'/ia,  roc  '/w/hi,  to  snore, 
to  breathe  with  difficulty.  It.  recere  Pani- 
mOf  to  breathe  one's  last,  expresses  the 
Stertorous  breathing  of  the  death-bed. 

The  origin  is  a  representation  of  the 
harsh  raking  noise  made  in  ItBrdng  the 
breath  through  passages  encumbered  with 
vicrons  accretions. 
Heticent.  bee  Tacit. 
Setieolate.  Lat.  reticulatuSj  made  in 
the  form  of  a  {reU)  net. 

Retmue.  Fr.  t  eteniry  to  retain  or  hold 
land  of  a  superior ;  retenuty  a  holdinsj  a 
train  of  retainers  or  peisons  holding  ot  or 
dependent  upon  one. 

To  Be  tire.  Fr.  reiirery  to  draw  back; 
HrtTy  It  Hrtarty  to  draw,  pull,  strike; 
tirOy  a  throw,  draught,  stroke.  Identified 
by  Diez  with  Goth,  fairau^  to  tear,  on  the 
principle  on  whicli  we  use  Icar  for  any 
violent  action  ;  to  tear  a  paper  down,  to 
tear  along  the  road.  It  must  always  be 
remembered  that  the  original  image  from 
whence  an  expression  is  taknti  wul  com- 
monly appear  a  gross  caricature  of  the 
thing  signified. 

Betreat.  Fr.  reiraite  corresponding 
to  a  Lat  retractay  from  rttrakin^  rttrac- 
tum,  to  withdraw. 

To  Betrench.  Fr.  ntraneJur^  to  cut 
ofT.   See  Trench. 

To  Betriem  To  lecomv  get  again. 
See  Contrive. 
Betro-.  Lat  retro,  backwards,  behind. 
Bsf^eal.   Lat  mwAtrv,  to  disclose,  as 
If  by  throwing  back  {velum)  a  veil. 

Bevel.  Commonly  referred  to  Fr.  rt'- 
wiUe,  f  to  waken,  as  if  signifying  one  who 
hcsps  late  honn.    But  rtvtuUr  is  to 
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awake,  not  to  watch  or  sit  up  late.  The 
real  origin  is  in  the  notion  of  noisy  merry- 
making. Swiss  rabeltty  to  clatter,  make  a 
disturbance  ;  grcibei^  riibhte,  disturbance, 
uproar,  confusion }  rdMkilth,  nocturnal 
assembly  of  young  people.  Bret,  r^la^ 
to  revel,  lead  a  dissipated  life.  Champ. 
ribler^  to  be  out  at  nignt,  lead  a  debauched 
life ;  revely  noise,  disturbance,  gaiety ; 
revumx^  pleasures^  debauches. 

Plains  est  de  jote  et  de  fvw/. — Roqucf. 

Du.  ravclcn,  ravccUn^  a:stuare,  iluctuare, 
et  circumcursare  et  deUraiey  insanire, 
furere. — Kil.  With  a  change  of  termina- 
tion, ravottetty  tuniultuari  et  luxurian,  po- 
pinari,  to  riot,  romp.  Connected  lonns 
are  Du.  reMelen,  to  gabble  ;  Swiss  raf" 
ft-ln,  to  rattle  ;  Gael,  ramhlnir^  a  noisy 
fellow  j  ramhlaireachd,  play  or  sport 

Beswige.  Fr.  remche,  requital,  re- 
vi  1 1  < .    .See  Vengeance. 

Revenue.  Fr.  reTenir^  to  come  back, 
to  profit  or  yield  increase  ;  rej'enue,  a  re- 
turn or  coming  again ;  revenue  de  bois, 
the  new  sprinj^ing  of  wood  after  it  has 
been  lopped  or  felled. — Cot  In  like 
manner  rftvame  is  applied  to  the  yearly 
income  from  property  in  general. 

Bevere.  —  Beverend.  Lat  wrtotf 
revereor,  to  stand  in  awe  of. 

Beverte.  When  ideas  float  in  our 
mind  without  any  reflection  or  regard  of 
the  understanding,  it  is  that  which  the 
French  call  resverie,  our  language  has 
scarce  a  name  for  it.  Locke.  R^vtr, 
to  rave,  dote,  speak  itlly  ;  rcsvettr^  a 
dotard  or  dreaming  fop. — Cot.    See  Rave. 

BevnlfliOB.  Lat  revulsio,  a  plucking 
back  ;  zr// >.  vulsunty  to  pull  or  pluck. 

Rhapsody.  Gr.  payl/if^td,  a  portion  of 
an  epic  poem  for  recitation  at  one  time  ; 
(MsTM^  to  Stitch  or  link  together,  and  1f9^t 
a  song. 

Rhetoric.  Gr.  p^rwp,  an  orator;  »)  pit- 
ropiKi)  (rexvii),  the  art  of  the  public 
speaker. 

Rheum-.— Bheumatism,  Gr.  pn>rt, 
itvfiauKdij  from  pittf  to  flow,  the  idea 
being  diat  there  was  an  uncrae  flow  of 

rheutn,  or  humour,  through  the  part  af- 
fected by  the  disorder  itrmed  R/tfumniism. 

Rhinoceros.  Gr.  fnv6Ktpu>^;  piv,  the 
snout,  nose,  and  r^pac,  a  horn. 

Rhomboid.  Lat.  rhombus^  Gr.  ^ififittt 
a  lozenge,  and  lUoc,  form,  fashion. 

BhynM.   It  rimia^  Fr.  f^fiwr,  O. 
Diez  objects  to  the  denvmtion  from  Gr. 
pn0/i()c,  measure,  proportion,  regular  move- 
ment, metre,  rhythm,  that  it  would  have 
given  rise  to  an  It  rimm^  or  nmtm  in-- 
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stead  of  rimay  and  he  is  more  inclined  to 
one.  rtm,  AS.  rim,  ^eritn,  w.  rhif^  Bret. 
rumm,  number.     But  in  Fr.,  at  least, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  formation  of 
rime  from  the  older  spelling  rithme,  rime 
or  metre.— Cot,   RithmailUr  {psiak^<a\ 
to  rime  p  lit  I  lly. — IbkL  The  term  Hik- 
«fflfa/r  was  used  in  the  •^rnscnf  versifying 
long  after  the  introduction  of  rhyme,  and 
it  is  perfectly  natural  that  rithmus^  which 
signmed metrical  writing,  should  gradually 
have  been  applied  to  the  rhyme  which 
became  its  most  striking  characteristic 
An  Art  riikwiUmuH  written  in  tbe  14th 
century  begins  as  follows  :  Ad  habenchiin 
artem  rithmicandi  et  dictaminis  notitiam 
sciendum  est  quid  sit  rithmus  et  ex  quot 
sjHQaWs  constare  debet— et  ubi  servanda 
est  consonantia  [the  rhyme].  Rithmus 
est  coHsona  paritas  syllabarum  sub  certo 
numero  comprehensarum. — Reliq.  Ant.  i. 
yx    As  consonantia  is  used  throughout 
in  tl^e  sense  of  rhyme,  it  seems  that  cou- 
sona  in  the  latter  danie  must  be  imder> 
stood  in  the  sense  ci  rhyming,  showing 
th.it  in  the  apprehension  of  the  author 
rh)mc  formed  an  essential  element  of 
rhythm. 

Bib,  Du.  ribhe,  a  rib,  beam,  lath, 
rafter  ;  G.  rippe,n\>  \  gerippe^  Pl.D.  n/, 
rift,  sceletoo.— >Biem.wtb.  as.  Ari/,  the 
intestines,  is  probably  what  is  contained 
in  the  framework  of  the  ribs.  Swalx  nj/J 
ro/cn,  rafter  or  spar  of  a  roof. 

The  radical  image  seems  to  be  a  frame- 
work of  rods  or  bars,  perh.nps  originally 
from  comparison  with  the  parallel  teeth 
of  a  comb  or  rake.  O.  nmfi^  roMl,  riffel^ 
an  iron  comb  for  plucking  off  the  heads 
of  flax-seed ;  raufe.  Swab.  raL  reff^  the 
rack  or  lath-work  which  holds  the  hay 
for  cattle,  the  cradle  of  a  scythe,  c. 
ht'Imreife,  the  grate  of  a  helmet  or  bars 
which  protect  the  mouth. — Brem.  Wtb. 
O.  raufe,  Bav.  reff,  reft^  is  also  a  basket 
made  of  rods  for  carry  ing  on  the  back  ; 
rcftrager,  feferer,  higlcr,  one  who  carries 
about  fowls,  eggs,  butter,  &c.,  on  his  back 
for  sate.  We  have  the  same  word  in  e. 
rip,  a  panicr  for  carrying  fish  ;  ripper, 
one  who  carries  about  lish  for  sale. 

The  forcing  supposition  would  unite 
W,  criby  a  comb,  cribift,  a  hay-rakc,  Rrct. 
tri^  (as  G.  raufe,  rij[el\  a  comb  for  tlax, 
with  o.  krippe,  a  crib,  rack  for  cattle,  any 
framework  of  rods  or  beams  to  he  filled 
up  with  earth  or  stones.  Das  ufer  krip- 
pen,  to  fasten  a  bank  with  stakes  or  piles, 
by  which  the  earth  is  held  together,  as 
the  soft  parts  of  the  body  of  an  animal 
by  the  (gerippe)  skeleton. 


RID 

Bibald.  OFr.  Hbnult,  rihauld^  It.  ri- 
baldo,  a  name  applied  generally  to  any 
loose  character.  *  Fures,  exules,  fugitivi, 
excommunicati,qm»  omnes  ribaldos  Fran* 
cia  vulgariter  consuevit  appellare.' — Matt. 
Paris  in  Diez.  Du.  radaud,  scortator, 
lasdvus,  nequam,  nebulo,  menakiii  fidho^ 
a^niscator. —  Kil. 

It  is  probable  that  the  original  signifi- 
cation is  nothing  worse  than  a  reveller  or 
noisy  companion,  from  Fr.  rabaUer^  to 
nimble,  rattle,  make  a  terrible  noise,  as 
they  say  spirits  do  in  some  houses.—  Cot. 
Du.  nrawMw,  to  riot,  rack^  lead  an  op* 
roarious  life. — Halma.  Rmvot,  revoi^ 
caterva  nebulonum  et  lupanar. — Kil. 

In  ultimate  formation  the  word  is  a  re- 
presentation of  rattle,  datter,  anakigoas 
to  Piedm.  rnbadan,  noise,  uproar,  clatter  ; 
or  to  £.  rubaduby  rowdydow,  from  the  last 
of  which  is  fonned  tiieAmefkaa 
a  term  exactly  lyiioinymoQS  with  OF& 
ribauUL 

Bibbaiftd.— Blbboo.  Fr.rwimi.  From 

Du.  rijghe,  rije,  a  row  or  line ;  riigkm^ 
to  string,  to  lace  ;  rijghband,  rijj^hstwer, 
rijghnesUl,  a  lace,  band,  tie.  Du.  nmel^ 
a  lace  or  atraft  ia  identical  with  It  mwjjmy 

a  ribbon. 

Rich.  Prov.  ric,  noble,  powerful,  illus- 
trious, rich  ;  Sp.  rU9S  kvmdrtSy  magnates, 

grandees.  Cioth.  triks,  ruler  ;  reiiimomy 
to  rule.  ON.  riki,  realm,  power ;  rikia, 
to  reign  ;  rikdomr,  riches.  G.  rekJt,  em- 
pire, rich.  GacL  ripi,  king;  r^idek^ 
govern.    Lat.  regfre,  rex,  &c. 

Rick.  AS.  hwc,  ON.  hraukr^  especi- 
ally applied  to  a  heap  of  fod ;  hreykia, 
to  pile  up.  N.  r'pyk,  rank,  a  small  heap, 
as  of  corn-sheaves  in  the  held,  or  of  turf. 

Bieawta.   Mid.Lat.  rachitis,  disease  of 
the  spine.    Gr.  pax«c.  the  spine. 

To  Rid.  ON,  fsrioda,  to  clear  away ; 
hrodi,  rubbish,  what  is  cleared  away ; 
hrodit  skip,  a  ship  in  which  all  the  de- 
fenders arc  killed  ;  riodr,  a  place  cleared 
of  wood,  in  E.  commonly  called  riddina, 
Dan.  rydde,  to  grub  up,  to  dear  ;  ryOit 
op  i  en  stue,  to  set  a  room  to  rights ; 
rydnings-piads,  a  cleared  place  ;  rydde 
Sort,  rydde  of  veien,  Xo  clear  away.  g. 
rtuten,  Bav.  riedetij  to  dear  away,  root 
out,  extirpate  ;  i/as  ried,  gcried,  rieder, 
riddingS|  place  deared  of  wood  and 
boshes. 

Sc.  red,  to  clear  away,  set  in  order: 
clearance,  removal  of  obstructions  \  rm^ 
outred,  rubbish. 

PLD.  reddeti,  0.  retten,  Dan.  redde,  to 
save  or  rescue,  seems  a  wholly  different 
word,  signifying  perhaps  to  snatch  from 
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danger,  as.  kreddan^  rapere,  eripere. — 
Lye. 

Kiddle,  i.  as.  hriddd,  hridifcr,  G. 
reiter^  nidcr^  Bret,  ridel^  w.  rhidyll,  Gael. 
rideal^  a  sieve,  especially  a  corn-sieve. 

From  the  way  in  which  a  sieve  is  shaken 
whenever  it  is  used.  ON.  rida^  to  tremble ; 
AS.  knUuM^  Dtt.  ridtk^  a  fever  or  shak- 
ily; ridmess  ;  riidiren,  rij't  n  n,  rijeUn^  to 
shiver  with  fever  or  with  cold.— Thes. 
Uaut.  Teut.  £.  dial,  /o  rue^  to  ree^  to  sift 
— >nu.;  Sc.  ree^  a  small  riddle.  Bay. 
grridem,  to  shiver.  The  primary  origin 
■sems  to  be  the  representation  of  a  rust- 
ling or  rattling  sowid.  O.  raUelm^  to  sift. 
Bav.  rodel^  a  tin  box  with  pebbles  in  it  ; 
rodeltti  rudeln^  to  shake^  to  stir  ;  c.  rut- 
teln^  to  shake,  sift,  winnow  com.  Gr. 
r|i6ru\M%  a  rattle ;  Gael  critk^  tremble, 
shake,  quiver.  AS.  Jtrisdan,  to  make  A 
rustling  noise,  to  shake,  frizzle. 

2.  AS.  mMfieftf,an  imagination,  a  riddle. 
*  Se  Icasa  wena  and  sio  nrd^-fsc'  thara 
dysi^ra  monna the  false  opinion  and 
the  imagination  of  foolish  men.  ohg. 
ratsal,  ratisca^  ratissa,  rdtcmch^  radisli^ 
a  ridd le.  Rat  mir  dist  ratscJuH^  read  me 
this  riddle. 

Bav.  rdteMy  G.  irratken^  ratfun^  ON. 
rdda^  to  conjecture,  divine,  make  out, 
im^ine.  Rathe  was  ist  das^  guess  what 
is  mat  Dan.  n$adlff  to  divine^  devise. 
Raadt  bod  fituh  to  devise  a  remedy  for. 
See  Read. 

To  Bide.  ow.  rtSSit,  to  sway,  lift,  weigh, 
brandish,  move  up  and  down.  Ld  reidir 
buk,  the  tide  carries  the  corpse,  iikip 
reidduZf  the  ships  were  borne  on  the 
waves.  A  ship  rides  2X  anchor  iA«n  she 
is  borne  up  and  down  by  the  waves  with- 
out changing  place.  ON.  ridd;  to  be 
borne  on  a  norse  or  in  a  ship.  Rida 
kj'ol,  to  be  carried  in  a  ship.  To  be  borne 
or  carried  aloft  as  a  standard,  a  sword, 
an  axe.  N.  rida,  to  sway  to  and  fro  as  a 
boat  resting  on  a  stone.  Du.  rijden,  to 
ride  on  horseback,  to  be  borne  in  a  car- 
riage, to  sltde  on  the  ice. 

Parsllel  with  reita  and  fOA  are  on. 
leida,  to  lead,  and  lida,  to  be  borne.  At 
lida  i  lobti^  to  be  borne  through  the  air. 
Do.  liJaeHt  to  slide,  to  pass  by. 

-ride.  -ris-.  Bidicule.  Lat.  rideoy 
risum,  to  laugh  ;  as  in  Drn'dc,  Drn'sion, 
Lat.  ridiculusy  what  moves  to  lauglitcr. 

Bidge.  AS.  hrUgy  as,  hrygtr,  Pl.D. 
rugge,  Dan.  ryg  G.  rffolKff,  the  back. 
Then  anything  formed  like  the  back  of 
an  animal,  a  long  horiiontal  line  from 
which  the  lorfiMe  slopes  down  on 
ridf. 
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Biding.  In  Domesday,  treding^  one 
of  the  divisions  of  three  into  which  the 
county  of  York  is  broken  up.  ov. 
i hridjunor^  N.  tridjung^  a  third  part. 
The  initial  /  was  pronal^  lost,  as  Miiller 
suggests,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty 
of  reco&pising  the  sound  in  the  com- 
pounds Ai^r^,  Eoit-i  and  IVut-Mtkine^ 
in  which  the  wocd  would  principatty 
occur. 

Bife.  Du.  rr//^  copious,  abundant.  ON. 
^fi^i  f^P^^y  liberal,  munificent ;  ri/ka,  to 
increase.  In  the  N.  of  I.  prevalent 
abundant. —  Hal. 

BiAraff  Refuse,  dregs,  seam  of  any- 
thing.—B.  Rif  and  rn/,  tag  rag  and 
bobtail,  every  atom,  scrapings  and  alL 

King  Richard  it  wan  and  Ulle  his  sister  it  gaf, 

TheSvnuias  Uk  aaaa  heilouh  aiic  rif  and  raf, 

R.  Brunne  in  R. 

II  ne  lui  lairra  rif  ni  raf,  he  will  strip 
hhn  of  an.  On  ny  a  laiss^  ni  ri/U  ni 

rafle^  they  have  swept  it  all  away.— 0>t. 
It.  raffola-ruffola,  ritT-raff,  by  hook  or  by 
crook.  Lomb.  o  de  rtjf  o  de  rajf,  in  one 
way  or  another.    See  RafF. 

Hifle.  A  rifle  is  a  gun  having  a  barrel 
internally  grooved  or  scored  in  a  &piral 
in  order  to  make  tiie  ballet  revolve  PLD. 
rifeln,  to  streak,  to  furrow.  Dan.  t^$^  tO 
groove  a  column.    Sec  To  Rifle,  Rive. 

To  Bifla.  Fr.  rifler,  to  rifle,  ransack, 
sweep  aU  away  before  him.  Du.  rijfeUfi^ 
to  scrape,  rub,  seize.  It.  raffa,  a  raffling, 
rifling  ;  raffio^  any  hook  or  crook,  a  rake, 
a  drag ;  raffittnre,  to  rake,  drag,  scrape 
together  by  hook  or  by  crook  ;  ruflblare^ 
ruffare^Xa  hfl^  to  filch  or  pilfer  craftily. 
Lombaro  rmjf^  sweepings,  dot.  See 
Raffle. 

Bift.  A  deft,  chink,  crack.— B.  From 

rive. 

To  Big>.   *  I.  H.  rimy  to  rig  a  ves- 

seL  Perhaps  a  metaphor  from  harness- 
ing a  horse.  Sw.  dial  rigga pd^  to  har- 
ness a  horse.  From  rygg,  the  back? 

2.  To  rig  about,  to  be  wanton,  to  romp; 
rig^  a  wanton,  romping  girl;  ^£S^* 
rampant,  ruttish. — B. 

The  wRDton  eestiodslions  of  a  vi^n  in  a  wild 
assembly  of  nllanti  wanned  with  wine,  co«ild  be 
no  other  man  riggish  and  unmaideoly. — &» 

Hall  in  R. 

Probably  from  the  excited  movements 
of  animals  under  sexual  impulse,  as  in- 
dicated under  Ramble.  H.  mggn^  ^Htfh 
ruglay  rigla^  to  rock  or  waver  ;  E.  wrig- 
^U,  Manx  reagh,  ruttish,  wanton,  merry, 
sportive,  lecherous  ;  riggan^  td  rut  ;  rig- 
as  E.  rig,  rid^il,  ridgcltng,  a  ram 
imperfectly  castrated,  and  consequently 
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liable  to  sexnaleiocitilioa.  ToplayruAt^ 

§0  nm  a  rig,  to  act  in  an  excited  toaiBatX, 
to  do  somclhing  outrageous. 

Bight.  AS.  Goth.  rathts^G.  rtckt^ 
Lat  m#Mf,  8tr  I  ;-;ht,  Stretched  out ;  por- 

rigo,  to  stretch  out;  dirigo,  to  stretch 
towards  a  deftnite  point.    Gr.  optjrw,  to 

•tretch*  ,    .  1 

The  meaning  of  right  is  always  a 
metaphor  more  or  less  direct  from 
the  image  of  straightnes*.  The  right 
course  is  that  which  leads  in  a  straight 
line  to  the  object  sought  for.  Moral 
right  is  that  which  has  to  be  done,  which 
lies  in  the  straight  way  to  satisfy  the  con- 
science. The  right  hand  as  the  hand  it 
is  right  to  make  use  oL 

rigeo^  to  be  stiff,    on.  rtgr,  stiffness. 

jftigmarole.  A  repetition  of  idle  words, 
a  succession  of  long  foolish  stories— Wor- 
cester; a  confused,  imconncctcd  dis- 
course.—Hal.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  is  a  corruption  of  raginan-roU, 
which  was  used  in  a  very  shnUar  sense. 

Tindall— hath  in  the  handling  of  that  one  mat- 
alone  mterly  destroyed  the  fouiidaUoa  of  aU 
tiM  beieries  they  have  £i  thdr  whole  rmummns 
rolU  — Str  T  Moore. 

In  the  play  of  Juditian,  Townclcy  Mys- 
teries, p.  311,  TutiviUos,  one  of  the  devils 
who  had  been  employed  in  catching 
people  sinnfaig^  and  comes  to  make  his 
report,  says  : 

Here  a  ro/U  of  ragman  of  the  rownde  ti^Me 


The  origin  of  the  term  has  been  made 
out  by  Mr  \Vri;^'ht  in  his  Anecdota  Litte- 
raria.  The  name  was  originally  given  to 
a  game  consisting  in  drawing  characters 
from  a  roll  by  strings  hanging  out  from 
the  end,  the  amusement  arising  from  the 
application  or  misapplication  of  the  cha- 
racters to  the  persons  by  whom  they  were 

A  roll  of  this  kind,  from  MS.  Fahrfiuc 
16,  is  printed  by  Mr  Wright : 

Here  bcgynnvih  Ragmane  roelle, 
My  ladyet  and  my  maistresses  ecbone 
Lytemt  unto  your  hnmtwl  womanhed^ 
Rcsave  in  gr^  of  my  symptll  penOM^ 
This  rolle,  which  wfthouten  any  dieoe 

Kynge  Ragman  me  bar!  serve  in  brfde.  

And  cmteoed  it  the  merour  of  vour  cbauBOS. 
Drawith  a  ftfynge.  and  thst  shall  ttveyghi  you 
levde 

Unto  the  very  path  of  your 


The  popularity  of  the  amusement  is 
shown  by  the  ftmiliar  aUnaion  of  Gower: 

Vcn'is  whichc  st:int  vvitboufe  lawc 
In  non  oerteyne.  but  as  mendrawe 


RIME 

Of  Rai^emon  upoa  die  cliaunce. 
She  lemb  no  peys  hi  the  balaunoe. 

MS.  IB  HsL 

The  name  of  Ragman  is  given  to  the 
devil  in  P.  P.,  and  he  is  prob.ibly  made 
to  preside  at  our  game  as  tiic  lather  of 
sorcery.    Sw.  raggen,  the  derfl. 

From  the  strings  hanging  out  at  the 
end  of  the  roll  by  which  the  characters 
were  drawi^  the  name  of  n^ipMm-fvAr  was 
given  to  any  deed  with  a  number  of  seals 
hanging  to  it,  and  especially  to  the  inden- 
tures by  which  the  Scottish  Barons  were 
made  to  subscribe  allegiance  to  Ed. 
and  of  which  a  record  was  kept  in  four 
large  rolls  of  parchment  preserved  in  the 
Tower.  Unnm  instmmentum  sive  car- 
tam  subjectionis  et  homagii  faciendi  re- 
gibus  Angliae— a  Scottis  propttr  mtuita 
agiUa  dependeniia  ragman  vocabatg^ 
Cmronicoa  de  Lanerooat  in  WrigiiL 

Swa  thni  coir^rntyd  than 
And  mad  uix  ri  ()ms  a  rai^man 
With  moHV  sc/i.>  .//i tli.irc 
That  that  t'yme  at  this  trette  ware.— \V)-nto\».-n. 

There  preached  a  pardoner  as  he  a  priest  were. 
Brought  forth  a  bull  wi/A  mtany  //        seaUs : 
He— nw^te  with  his  ragmam  both  rinces  and 

BflL  A  trickling  stream,  from  the 
sense  of  tridding^  eiplainfd  under  To 
Rail,  2.  • 

Aganippe's  spring 
— wMi  soft  nmrmura  gently  rilling 
Adamn  Ae  mountains  whese  thy  dangfaten 
bannL  rHor> 

FLD.  riiU,  a  little  stream  or  wata«- 

course,  such  as  tho'^e  which  the  rain 
makes  in  running  off  meadows,  or  the 
tide  retiring  from  mud-banks, 

BSm^  A3.  fimOt  margin,  edge.  The 
rime  of  the  aea  was  used  for  the  sorfiMe 
of  the  sea. 

The  weeds  being  so  long  that  riding  in  fourteen 
fiithoms  water,  many  times  they  strtamcd  three 
or  four  fathoms  upon  the  rymt  of  the  sea. — Uajr* 
Uns'  Voyage,  p.  iiA. 

It  is  perhaps  in  this  sense  that  the  mem- 
brane enclosing  the  bowels  is  called  the 
rim.  Sw.  and  Dan.  btyn  is  used  as  well 
in  the  senaeof  edge  or  border*  as  of  sur- 
fafg.  Dan.  brym,  the  r>'me  or  surface  of 
the  sea,  also  the  brow  or  rim  of  the  QC. 
G.  augenbraune^  the  eyebrow,  is  in  oucr 
dialects  trngnmbramen.  Thus  riiw,  britriy 
and  bfyn,  must  be  regarded  as  radically 
identical.  N.  bryning^  Dan.  bramme^ 
a  border  or  edgiog.  w.  rMw,  rkbi^^ 
edge.  rim. 

Itime.  G.  rt^i  Du.  rijpe,  rijm,  Sw. 
nm,  hoariroat.  ON.  Ar»n,  soot,  hoarfrost 
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Bret  Jrimm^  Fr.  frimuu^  nUst  ivhicb 
freews  in  falling. 

Simple.  —  Sumple.  —  Bipple.  as. 
hrympel.  Do,  rimpt^  rimpel^  rompe^  rom- 
pd,  a  wrinkle,  rumple,  pucker.  Words 
representing  a  broken  sound  are  com- 
monly applied  to  sigmly  a  broken  movc- 
noit,  then  a  broken,  uneven,  rugged  sur- 
face. The  gentle  sound  of  small  waves 
breaking  on  the  shore  is  represented  by 
the  word  rippU^  which  is  then  applied  to 
the  uneven  surface  of  the  rippling  water, 
and  rimpU  is  used  in  the  same  sense. 

As  gilds  the  moon  the  rimpling  of  the  brook. 

Crabbe  in  R. 

PLD.  rumprlfty  originally  signifying  to 
rumble,  to  clatter,  is  now  chiefly  used  in 
tiie  applied  tense  of  jolting,  jogging. 
Rumptik^eest,  as  G.  pnl/cri^rist.  a  clatter- 
ing ghost.  De  buuk  rutnprlt  mi,  my  belly 
rumbles.  De  wage  rumpclt  up  dcm 
steenwi^,  the  carriage  clatters  along  the 
road,  or  jolts  alon<,'.  Ik  kan  flat  rutnpeln 
nig  verdrigcn,  I  cannot  endure  the  jolting. 
Rumpumpltb^y  to  jolt  exoestivdy.  .  Do. 
romPfUgy  uneven,  rugged.  Then  as  a 
shaking  motion  throws  a  surface  into 
confosioo,  ^  rumple^  to  disorder,  disar- 
range, cnimple.    See  Rumble,  Rumpus. 

To  Rince.  Fr.  rincer^  ON.  hreinsa^ 
Dan.  rense^  to  cleanse.  ON.  hrein^  0. 
rcin^  Dan.  rcen,  pure,  clean. 

Bind.    Du.  o.  rirtde^  crust,  bark. 

B.ing.  ON.  hringr^  a  circle,  a  ring  ; 
kringr^  a  circle.  Dan.  kringel,  JMrnkU, 
crooked,  twisted  ;  kringlt\  to  go  in  folds, 
to  run  round.  K.  crinkle,  to  curl.  The 
connection  of  die  foregoing  forms  with 
ON.  krittgla,  to  tinkle,  is  probably  based 
on  the  principle  so  often  referred  to  on 
which  a  crooked,  curling  form  is  -desig- 
nated bfthe^nuvof  a  broken  or  qua- 
vering sound.  W.  crychlais,  a  quivering 
voice  :  crychiad^  a  shake  in  music ;  cryck^ 
a  curling,  wrinkling,  rippling. 

To  Rmg.  ox.  hrifti^ia,  to  ring  bells  ; 
hringla^  to  clink,  ring,  tingle.  Hann 
kringlar  giaildif  he  chinks  his  money. 
Dan.  fiMi^,  iii^^  to  ling,  tinUe^  All 
imitative. 

Biot.  Fr.  rioter^  Bret  riota,  to  chide, 
hnwi,  jangle ;  Gad.  nM^,  indecent  mirth. 

It.  riotia,  riot,  brawl  ;  Du.  rtirofft'fi,  tu- 
multuari,  et  luxuriari,  popinari;  ravoti 
rmit  caterva  nehutenom,  et  Inpaaar, 
luxus,  luxuria.— Kil.    Ravotttrig^  bruit, 

tintamarrc,  charivari. — Halma. 

A  similar  word  to  i  r,  rabatcr,  men- 
tioned under  Ribald. 

Kip.    I.  A  panier  for  fish.    See  Rib. 

2.  A  name  applied  to  men  and  boys. 


RISE  ly^ 

and  even  to  aaiHnls  if  they  appear  lo  be 

lean,  half-starved,  or  otherwise  ill-condi- 
tioned.— Hal.  A  rib  of  a  horse  is  a  thin, 
worn-out  hone.  PID.  rif^  rift^  a  skele> 
ton.  G.  ger^pty  a  skdeton.  He  is  een 
rift,  so  mager  as  een  rift. — Brem.  Wtb. 
E.  rif}  is  also  applied  metaphorically  to  a 
1 1     J    ill-conditioned  person. 

To  Bip.  I.  To  tear.  Ultimately  de- 
rived from  the  sound  of  scratching  or 
tearing.  See  Raffle.  oir.jlr$iiSi,  to  scraps 
to  snatch  ;  rifi,  riufa,  to  tear  ;  Du.  r09^ 
pen,  reupen,  ruppeHy  G.  raujen,  to  pluck  ; 
Yx.friper^  to  rub,  to  wear  ;  fripotty  a  rag. 

2.  ON.  at  r^pa  upp^  Dan.  oprippt,  to 
rip  up,  to  go  over  agam,  to  repeat.  Jeg 
ei  oprippe  vil  dct  som  jeg  for  har  sagt : 
I  will  not  repeat  what  I  have  said  before. 
Du.  Die  zaak  werd  niet  gerept ;  men  repti 
van  die  zaak  niet :  they  did  not  make 
mention  of  the  thing. 

When  each  party  hsd  rip^  uf  their  sundry 
fortunes  and  perils  pmed,  they  Mghlx  pniied 

God.— Hackluyt  in  R.  • 

It  hat  been  shown  under  Rdiearse 

that  the  figure  of  raking  is  often  used  to 
express  iteration.  ON.  hrifa,  a  rake,  also 
iteration.  To  rip  and  to  rake  up  old 
grievances  are  used  indifferent^. 

Ripe.    Du.  rijp,  G.  reif. 

To  Bipe.  To  rake,  to  probe,  and 
thence  met.  to  search  or  ewimine. 

Then  fling  on  coals  and  ripe  the  ribs 
And  beek  the  bouse  baith  but  and  ben. 

Ranuaj. 
AD  dia  hymis  oT  his  goist 
He  neMf  with  iris  swerd  amid  his  coist. 
So  tn  nb  hart  toundhh  (be  prick  of  death. 

D.  V.  330.  38. 

It  is  from  this  sort  of  action  that  a  sword 
is  called  in  bp.  raspad^ra.,  Fr.  rapOre.  a 
raker  or  rasper.  Esthon.  rUpmo, tO  laWk 
See  To  Rip. 

Sippio*    See  Rimple. 

To  Ripple.  To  pluck  off  the  heads  of 
flax  seeds  by  drawing  the  straw  through 
a  tixed  iron  comb.  Walach.  gredla,  a 
comb  or  rake.  Fris.  fxMv/,  Dan.  riHii^ 
a  frame  with  iron  teeth  throu^  which 
thrashed  straw  is  drawn  and  combed  to 
save  any  remnants  of  the  corn. — Outzen. 

ramfm^  rmpfen^  Swiss  rUpfelHy  to  piadc ; 
G.  raufm^  raiifeln,  to  ripple  flax  ;  raufe^ 
reffe^  rtmfeit  refflei^  riffei,  the  comb  u^ 
in  tliat  operatSon.  flD.  rtpen,  reppettt 
repdn^  to  rip,  pluck,  tear,  to  ripple  tlax  ; 
r(pe,  a  rack  for  hay  ;  repe,  repel,  a  hpple. 
Dan.  rive,  to  rake,  rive,  tear,  rasp. 

To  Biaa.  ON.  itm,  to  liwi  Goth. 
urreisan,  AS.  arisan,  to  rise  up ;  reosan^ 
to  rush,  to  fall.    Du.  riism^  opriisen^  to 
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rise  up ;  riisen,  afriisen^  to  sink,  to  falL 
OHG.  risati,  to  fall  ;  anarisan^  irruere ; 
arrisatiy  corrucrc,  surgere  ;  zarisan,  de- 
labi,  ruinari. —  Graff.  Regenes  tropphen 
fiunte  in  erda,  rain-drops  falling  on  the 
earth. — Notkcr,  Ps.  71.  6.  Bav.  reisen^ 
to  fall ;  reisuhr^  an  hour-glass,  marldDg 
time  by  the  tridding  of  the  sum.  Swiss 
ri,-'^rn,  rauschcnd  herabfallail  UuAfiisi, 
laubricseU^  the  fall  of  the  Inf. 
The  radical  image  seems  to  be  the  mst- 
sound  of  fragments  falling  to  the 
ground,  which  is  represented  by  such 
fonns  as  Bav.  riseln^  Swiss  ritstUn^  to 
fall  in  drops,  in  little  bits^  Es  riseh  t, 
cadit  nivosa  crando.  Der  risel,  hail, — 
Schmeller.  Swiss  riesUU,  stones  rattling 
down  a  hOl-side;  rinoM^  worm-eaten 
fruit  that  falls  prcmatuidy.  Sometimes 
the  imitative  syllable  begins  with  gr  or 
dr  instead  of  a  simple  r,  as  in  G.  grieseln^ 
to  fidi  in  bits;  Fr.  gresiller^  to  fall  in 
rime  ;  j^rhil,  hail ;  Swiss  droseln,  iroseln, 
to  patter  downj  E.  drizzle.  To  these 
latter  forms  are  related  Goth.  Mmm, 
AS.  dreosan,  tn  fall,  in  the  same  way  as 
OUO.  risan  to  riseln,  Gr.  ^p^ooc,  Lith. 
ratas^  Lat  ros^  dew,  probably  owe  their 
designation  to  bemg  originally  conceived 
as  what  drizzlcx  or  falls  in  a  fine  shower. 
Bav.  es  reisst  ncbcl,  a  drizzling  mist  falls. 

The  direction  of  the  motion  in  the  act 
of  falling  bcin<^'  often  expressed  by  a  pre- 
position, as  when  we  speak  of  falling 
down^  tombling  down,  oon^g  patterinif 
down,  it  was  a  natural  device  to  designate 
motion  in  the  opposite  direction  by  the 
same  radical  with  a  preposition  of  oppo- 
site signification :  Du.  t^niseH^  to  tall 
down  ;  ppriisen,  to  rise  up.  In  English, 
where  the  compound  signifving  to  £all  was 
wanting,  the  addition  Of  the  preposition 
in  the  compound  expressing  the  opposite 
idea  would  appear  superfluous,  and  thus 
it  may  liave  M«n  that  the  simple  verb  to 
rise  has  come  to  include  the  signification 
of  motion  upwards  which  it  originally 
owed  to  union  with  a  preposition  indi- 
cating that  relation. 

Risible,    -ris-.    See  -ride. 

Bisk.  Fr.  risque^  IL  risico^  risco,  Sp. 
riisgo,  rislc  Bret  Htka,  HMtt  to  shp 
or  slide  ;  riskuz^  slippciy,  A  slipper>' 
path  affords  a  lively  image  of  risk  or 
danger.  So  Gael  sgion-y  slip,  slide,  run 
a  risk ;  sgiorrach^  apt  to  slip  or  Stumltle, 
running  a  risk. — Armstrong. 

Kisaoles.  Fr.  rijssoUt\  to  fry  meat  till 
ft  is  brown. — Cot  From  the  rustling 
noise  of  frying.  Dan.  risle^  to  purl,  niur- 
mur;  Swiss  riesen^  ritsenen,  krachen. 


RIVET 

zittemd  miisdien--Sta]der ;  SwaK 

Uh^  to  rustle,  shake  in  tlie  wiodj 
reissil,  a  clattering  noise. 

Bite.— Bitaal.  Lat.  riius,  a  custom, 
ceremony,  established  order  ef  proceed 

ing. 

Bival.  Lat  rtvalis^  explained  in  dif* 
ferent  ways  from  Tivus^  a  brook  \  by  *y 

from  the  struggles  between  herdsmen 
using  the  same  watercourses  ;  by  others 
as  signifying  those  who  dwell  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  stream. 

To  Rive.— Rift,  -reave.  Ryiyn*  or 
rakyn',  rasiro;  ryvyn'  or  reeodyn',  lacero  ; 
r>'7Te'  or  cly^7n',  as  men  doo  woodd^ 
hndo  ;  rnyti\  or  be  vj'olence  take  awey, 
rapia — Pr.  Pm.  ON.  ti/a,  to  scratcht 
tear,  tear  asonder ;  Sw.  rtf-wa^  to  scratdi, 
tear,  claw,  to  grate,  to  grind.  Ri/wa  af^ 
to  tear,  pull,  strip  off  ;  —  sonder,  to  tear 
to  pieces ;  N.  riva,  to  scratch,  tear,  tear 
to  pieces ;  rmi.  Da.  rive^  a  rake ;  riva^ 
Da.  revne,  a  nft,  ancle,  split.  See 
To  Rob. 

&iveL    Wrinkle.    RtvOiHg,  taming 

in  and  out.— B.    W.  of  E.  to  rcnr,  to 
wrinkle. — HaL    Du.  ruyffeUn,  to  wnnkle. 
ChMdy  allied  with  rabbU,  nMU,  rtam^ 

pie^  rimpUy  ripple  ruffle^  ravel ^  all  from  tihe 
radical  figure  of  a  broken  confused  noise, 
leading  to  the  notion  of  a  jolting  irregular 
movement,  then  of  a  rugged,  rumpled,  or 
entangled  stnicture.  Grisons  rahagliay  a 
wrinkle  ;  teila  rabagliada^  rumpled,  tum- 
bled cloth.  B.  mkUA,  entangled.  Fa> 
rallel  forms  with  an  a  and  i  in  ue  radical 
syllable  are  very  common. 

Siver.  OFr.  riinhe,  shore ;  from 
Lat.  riparioy  derivative  from  r^^,  bank. 
It.  riviera^  coast.  Ptg.  ribcira,  meadow, 
low  land  on  the  bamc  of  rivers,  shor^ 
coast ;  ribeiro,  a  stream. 

Rivet,  From  I^t.  ripa,  shore,  bank, 
are  formed  Lang,  ribo^  Fr.  rive^  edge, 
border,  strip  along  the  edge  of  anything  ; 
rivet^  Lang,  ribe^  the  welt  of  a  shoe,  the 
strip  of  leather  turned  in  between  the 
upper  leather  and  the  sole,  to  which  they 
both  are  fastened ;  Sp.  Ptg.  ribete^  bor- 
der, seam,  binding,  the  doubling  down  at 
the  edge  of  a  garment.  Welt  of  a  sboe^ 
vHftt  dNm  sooller.'  Shei  wood.  Henoe 
Fr.  river,  Ptg.  rvbitar  (for  ribetar)^  to 
double  back  the  edge  or  point  of  a  thin^ 
to  rivet  or  clench  a  nail ;  rivtr  uh  lit  0a 
Berri),  to  tuck  in  a  bed  ;  rebitaro  ckape^^ 
to  cock  or  turn  up  the  brim  of  the  hat  ; 
naris  arrebihuiOf  a  turned-up  nose.  It 
ribadire^  to  dench  a  naiL  In  Craven 
rcbbit.  Sc.  roox'e^  ^t^ff,  to  clench,  to  rivet 

It  is  not  surprisij^  that  the  word  should 
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iMve  been  referred  to  a  root  nUdi  would 
aecoant  for  the  meaning  so  well  as  It. 
ribattere^  Fr.  rebattre,  to  beat  back,  turn 
back  the  extremity,  but  such  a  derivation 
would  destroy  the  connectkm  between 
Fr.  river  and  E.  rivet^  nor  could  It.  ri- 
battere  have  been  corrupted  to  ribadire. 

Kivixlet.  A  double  dim.  from  Lat 
rivuSy  a  brook. 

Road.  From  ruff,  pret.  rode,  a  way 
Uirough  which  men  ride.  An  inroad  is 
arfimiv-iiitoaiieiiemy^coantry;  ^road 
at  sea  (Fr.  rode,  Du.  reede),  a  place  where 
ships  may  ride  at  anchor. 

To  Hoam.  It  roituo,  rotnero^  OFr. 
r»mier,  a  pilgrfan,  one  who  makes  a  pil- 
grimage to  Rome,  Chiamansi  romei  in- 
quanto  vanno  a  Roma. — Dante,  Vita 
nuova.  From  romio  is  formed  It  rtmu* 
are,  romiare,  to  roam  or  wander  about  as 
a  palmer.  —  Fl.  The  verb  to  roam  how- 
ever could  hardly  have  come  to  us  direct 
from  the  It,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
had  a  Fr.  equivalent  I  am  inclined 
therefore  to  believe  that  it  is  from  G. 
raumf  E.  m^m,  space,  analogous  to  Lat 
sMiaH,  a  s^gMitrm,  to  walk  atooed, 
uom  spatium. 

The  usual  signification  of  ON.  ryma^  G. 
tmBmen^  Du.  nwlsMH,  is  to  dew  a  space, 
to  make  or  leave  room. 

IIB  aB]te  widi  drawe  suetd,  witfi  muis  mony  on, 
And  with  maaijr  «a  hud  stioc  rumtit  her  way 

anoo, 

Vort  hH  oons  np  to  the  dels.— R.  O.  ss^ 

AS.  vym  thysum  manne  setl :  give'  this 

man  place.  — Luc  14,  9.  P1.D.  ruum 
bus  maken,  to  vacate  a  house.  The 
verb  was  then  used  in  the  special  sense 
of  leaving  home,  wandering  abroad. 
T'uanda  andcre  fogela  rumenf,  sparo  ist 
beime  :  when  other  birds  quit  the  nest, 
the  sparrow  remains  at  home. — Notker, 
Ps.  101,  7.  Hence  OSw.  rum,  abroad  ; 
Tvara  rum  me,  to  be  abroad,  as  opposed 
to  wara  hemma^  to  be  at  home.— Ihre. 
From  this  applicatioil  may  be  explained 
the  use  of  roam  in  the  usual  senso  of 

Wandering  abroad. 

Boan.  Fr.  rouen,  It  roanOf  So.  ruano^ 
fwmCf  the  colour  of  a  horse  having  a 
mixture  of  bay  ;ind  <;rey  hairs. 

To  Boar.  as.  raran,  Du.  reertn^  from 
the  sound. 

BoMt.  It  miOf  a  fr>'ing-pan ;  rostire, 
Fr.  rostir,  to  roast,  broil,  toast.  G.  rost, 
a  grate,  trcihs,  a  gridiron.  Feucrrost,  a 
fire  grate ;  bratrost^  a  gridiron ;  Mm- 
rosty  the  grate  of  a  helmet ;  rosten,  to 
dress  meat  on  a  gridiron,  to  broil,  fiy, 


and  more  generally  to  roast  or  toast 
Pol.  roszt,  a  grate ;  WMiirtiw,  a  rod,  twig, 
small  branch.  A  grate  is  a  collection  of 
parallel  or  interlaced  rods.   See  Roost 

Bob.   It  Fr.  rohy  Arab.  rM^ 

the  thickened  juice  of  fruits. 

To  Bob.  Goth,  biraubon,  to  strip  or 
spoil ;  Prov.  raubar,  O  Fr.  rober^  Sp. 
fwter,  It.  nvAenr,  Do.  rooiun,  Dan.  #iiwr, 
E,  renve,  bereave,  to  take  by  violence,  to 
plunder,  rob.  The  Gael,  reub  has  the 
simpler  sense  of  rend,  tear,  pull  asander, 
but  the  meaning  is  completely  developed 
in  the  derivatives  reubainn,  robann^  ra» 
pine  ;  reubair,  robair,  a  robber. 

MHG.  rouben  signifies  both  to  rob  and 
to  rub,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  differ- 
ence between  these  two  forms  has  only 
arisen  firora  the  tendency,  which  may 
often  be  obser\  ed  in  the  ^owth  of  laA* 
guage,  to  distinguish  vanations  in  the 
application  of  a  term  by  slight  changes 
in  the  pronunciation  of  ue  word.  Thus 
Grisons  rapar,  to  rub,  and  Du.  raepen^ 
to  scrape,  will  be  connected  with  Uit. 
raperty  to  rob.  The  senses  of  rubbing, 
scrubbing,  scrapmg,  scratching,  tearing, 
gradually  pass  mto  each  other,  and  acts 
of  this  kind  being  accompanied  by  a  pe- 
culiar harsh  sound,  whue  the  effect  of 
the  action  when  suftkienlly  forcible  is  to 
tear  away  a  portion  of  the  body  operated 
on,  it  furnishes  language  with  a  conve- 
nient type  of  robbery.  Dan.  rive  and 
S\v.  rif\i'a  arc  used  in  all  the  foregoing 
senses^  to  rasp,  scrape,  rake,  rub,  rend. 
Rivefaruir^  to  grind  colours ;  vivt  noget 
of  eens  haandy  to  snatch  a  thing  out  of 
one's  hand  ;  en  rivetide  strom,  a  rapid 
stream.  Sw.  tifwa  a/y  to  tear  away,  to 
uke  by  violeooe.  a  rnjgiHy  to  rake  to< 
gether,  to  take  away  everything  by  force 
and  violence.— K  u ttn.  Bret,  kra/ay  krava^ 
skraba,  skrapa,  signify  to  scrape  or  scratch, 
and  also  to  seize,  steal,  rob. 

Bobbins.  G.  raabanden,  small  ropes 
on  board  a  ship  that  fasten  the  sail  to 
the  yard,  from  ON.  rdy  Sw.  rdy  a  sail-yard, 
and  baiui,  a  tic. 

Bobe.  It.  roba,  any  robe  or  long  upper 
garment  for  man  or  woman,  also  goods, 
Stuff,  merchandise. — FL  Fr.  robt^  a  gown, 
mantle,  coat  Sp.  ropa,  cloth,  clothes. 
The  name  is  undoubtedly  taken  from  the 
notion  of  stripping,  whether  it  be  from 
the  fact  that  clothes  originally  consisted 
in  skins  stripped  from  the  backs  of  ani- 
mals or  that  they  were  regarded  as  what 
might  be  stripped  off  the  wearer. 

Prov.  raubar,  to  rob ;  rnuba,  garment, 
spoil   Du.  roov4Hf  to  spoil i  roo/,  spoiisy 
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piundar ;  fvefvmU schatp^^fufot.  as. 

reafian,  to  rob  or  spoil  ;  reaf,  garment, 
Spoil,  plunder.  Lith.  rubas^  a  garment ; 
nAitiy  to  irfunder,  also  to  clothe.  It  has 
indeed  been  supposed  th;it  the  derivation 
runs  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  that 
the  act  of  robbing  takes  its  name  fifom  tiie 
clothes  which  would  constitute  the  earli- 
est subject  of  plunder.  And  it  must  be 
admitted  that  such  a  relation  of  ideas 
seems  to  hold  good  in  tiie  case  of  Prov. 
Pan^  cloth,  fxiturr,  to  rob  or  steal.  But  it 
IS  incompatible  with  the  relations  estab- 
Uihed  in  tiie  case  of  the  rerb  to  rek, 

Hobin.  The  most  familiar  of  our  wild 
birds,  called  Robin-red-breast  (from  Rob- 
in,  the  familiar  version  of  Robert),  on  the 
same  principle  that  the  pie  and  the  daw 
arc  christened  Mag  (for  Margery)  and 
Tack.  In  the  same  wav  the  parrot  takes 
its  name  from  Pierrat,  toe  fimuliarver^on 
of  Pierre,  Peter. 

Bobusth  iaL  robustusj  robur,  vigour, 

StTBOgtiL 

Rochet.  It.  rochttto^  a  garment  of 
|]daited  lawn  worn  by  bishops.  Central 
Fr.  rochet,  a  smock-frock.  .  From  G.  rock, 
a  coat.   See  Frock, 

Rock.  I.  ON.  rockr,  OHG.  rocco.  It. 
rocca,  a  distafif.  The  origin  of  the  term 
seems  preserved  in  Fin.  and  Lap.  r%toko, 
a  reed,  from  the  distafT  having  been  made 
of  that  material.  Thus  Legonidec  in  ex- 
plaining Bret,  kegely  a  distaff,  observes 
'ce  bdton  est  ordinairemeiit  un  roseau,' 
and  Altieri  explains  rocoh  *  strumente  di 
canna  o  simile.' 

a.  It  rocca,  Fr.  rvr;  a  rocic,  crag,  diff, 
a  fortress  or  stronghold  ;  rocAe,  rocker,  a 
rock,  stony  crag  or  hilL  Bret,  rwfh^  a 
rpck ;  roc'hel,  a  mass  of  stone. 

Diez'  suggestion  of  a  derivation  from 
rupcs  through  a  form  nipica,  analogous 
to  avica,  natica,  cutica,  from  avis,  natis, 
cutis,  is  not  satisfactory.  Probably  the 
original  may  be  merely  a  lump,  then  a 
small  piece  of  stone  for  throwing.  Fr. 
racque,  lump  of  VU&t — Roquef.  ;  It. 
rocchio,  any  round  rugged  stoiio,  any  un- 
polished lump  or  mass  of  stone  or  earth, 
anv  mammock  or  luncheon  piece.  Roc- 
maiOt  a  piece  of  an  eel  or  other  fish  baked 
in  a  pie.  Rocchetio,  a  bobbin  (a  short 
piece  of  stick  1)  to  wmd  silk  upon.  Cat., 
Lin\.,  roc,  a  stone  for  thiomng;  OFr. 
rocker,  to  throw  stones. 

To  Book.  D-jiXi.rokke,  N.  tugga,  to  rock, 
shake,  iradUate ;  rugla^  to  waver,  go  up 
and  down.  e.  dial,  to  rog,  rogglt,  to 
shake  ;  roggan,  a  rocking-stone  ;  OFr. 
rocquer  un  enfant,  to  rock  a  child.  C. 


ROGUE 

rudk^  a  shak^  toss,  or  jeik.   Dem  tta 
einen  mdk  geben^  to  give  the  table  a 

shove. 

The  original  image  would  seem  to  be  a 

broken  sound,  as  represented  by  S'.v. 
rockiOf  N.  rukia,  to  rattle  in  .the  throat. 
See  Rvck,  Rugged. 

Rocket.  It  roccOf  a  rock  or  distaff ; 
rocchello,  rochctto,  a  rocket  or  bobbin  to 
wind  silk  on  ;  also  the  wheel  about  which 
the  cord  of  a  clock  or  jack  goeth  ;  also 
any  land  of  rocket  or  sqnib  of  wildfire.— 
FL   

^Hie  distaff  was  conunonly  made  of 
reed,  and  with  its  clothing  of  flax  offered 
a  familiar  resemblance  to  a  barrel-u  heel 
with  the  cord  of  the  jack  round  it,  or  to  a 
C|(uill  or  bobbin  wound  round  with  silk. 
\  rom  thc^ic  the  appellation  is  transferred 
to  a  ti  rework  contained  in  a  hollow  case 
or  cylinder. 

Rod.  Du.  roede,  G.  rufhe,  a  rod. 
Walach.  rudi^f  a  pole  or  stick,  the  pole  of 
a  carriage,  a  stidc  of  sealtiw-wax. 

Rodent,  -rosion.  -roda.  Lat  rodo, 
rosunt,  to  gnaw.    As  in  Corrosion,  Erode. 

Rodomontade.  A  boabiuig  speech 
such  as  those  of  Rodomonte  in  ItaUaa 
Romance. 

Roe.  I.  ON.  n<,  G.  r«A,  a  small  kind 
of  deer. 

2.  ON.  kroga,  Sw.  rag,  rifm,  Do.  fXJ^t 
roghen,  the  ^ggs  of  fish, 
-rogata.  —  Rogation.  —  FMrogua. 

Lat  -as,  to  ask.  Rogtart  itgem,  to 
propose  a  law.  Hence  ahroc^nre,  to  ab- 
rogate, annul  ;  prorogo,  to  adjourn  ;  de- 
rogOf  to  withdraw  something  man ;  a»r> 
rogo  {st4b-ro(;o),  to  substitute,  whence 
surrogate,  an  official  authorised  to  grant 
licences  in  die  place  of  the  Bidiop. 

Rogue.  To  rogue,  to  wander  round 
the  country.  Fr.  divnguer,  to  stra\, 
range,  rogue  aboui^  wander  inconstanuy 
up  and  down. — Cot 

Rre  on  thcc.  thou  tayntcd  doge  ! 
What,  lave  thou  still  in  that  stonde. 

Chester  Plays  II.  94,  in  HaL 

Apparently  an  equivalent  of  Fr.  roder,  to 
roam,  wanden  vaeabondisc  it,  rogue 
abroad  (Cot.),  from  Prov.  rodar  (Lat.  f»- 
tare),  to  roll,  as  N.  ralla,  to  roll,  also  to 
tramp  about.  The  Prov.  has  a  secondary 
Ibrai  rogor,  in  the  same  sense,frDro  wbsnce 
E.  rogue  seems  to  be  descended  in  the 
same  way  as  Fr.  roder  from  rodar. 

Peyras  y  rogtm  molt  espes :  stones  roQ 
there  Uiickly. 

Swiss  rugeln,  to  roll ;  S.  diaL  to  mfgjt* 
about,  to  stir  about. 
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To  Boil— BUii  i.  To  toil,  to  dis- 
turb, trouble,  vex.— I  1  11.  To  rile,  to 
render  turbid,  to  vej^  disturb — Brockctt, 
to  stir  up  liquor  ana  make  it  tucbid  bf 
moving  the  sediment,  figuratively  applied 
both  to  the  temper  and  complexion  ;  a 
riled  complexion  is  one  coarsely  ruddv. — 
Forlqr.  How  roih-d  wate  r  looi»:' 
i.  c.  muddy. — Mrs  Baker.  The  word 
seems  to  signify  lees  or  sediment  JRyail^ 
fome  or  bume,  spuma.— P^.  Pm.  Riali 
of  wine,  fome,  orou^  fleur.— Palsgr. 
Cot  explains  ^eur  de  vin  as  mother  of 
wine,  the  mouldy  spots  that  float  on  old 
wine. 

3.  To  roilj  to  range. — B. 

Man  ahall  not  auffre  bis  wife  about. 

WifeofBaO,  PtaltfBo. 

'  Don\  rvKf  aboot  so'  is  often  said  to  test- 

less  children. — Mrs  Baker.  ON.  rdlttj  to 
wander  about  ;  N.  ralla,  to  roll,  also  to 
vagabondise  ;  Bav.  rallm^  to  run  about. 
Swab.  rolUMj  to  be  noisily  merry  ;  roller, 
a  rambler,  a  Tom-cat.  Swiss  tollen,  to 
run  hither  and  thither,  to  toy,  dally,  romp. 

Vo  Bciat.— Boiatowr.  TV  rv^/,  to 
swagger  or  boast  ;  roisting^  noisy,  bully- 
ing ;  roister,  a  rude,  boisterous  fellow. — 
B.  Glouccstcrsh.  to  roust,  to  disturb,  to 
xouse. — FlaL  Sw.  rusta^  to  make  a  rout 
or  disturbance  ;  rustande,  noise,  bustle, 
banqueting,  dissolute  life ;  rustare,  a  dis- 
lohite  fellow.   Piedm.  ras///,  to  squabble, 

?uarrel ;  ruction,  a  quarrelsome  person. 
V.  rustri\  a  roister,  hackster,  swacjj^crer. 
— CoL  Bret,  rouesil,  tumult,  disturb- 
ance; tmustUTt  nauUtrf  a  disturber. 
Gad.  riasimr^  become  turbulent  or  dis- 
orderhr. 

Perhaps  the  representative  origin  of 
tiie  wora  is  clearest  in  PLD,  rasterti,  to 
clatter,  do  a  thing  noisily.  /«V  hus  riimm 
rastem,  to  racket  about  the  house. — 
DanneiL  Hobtein  raasUrMf  to  latUe ; 
raastererj  one  who  makes  an  outcry, 
speaks  with  much  noise. 

To  Roll.  It.  rotolare,  Venct.  rodolarc, 
Prov.  rodolar^  fpUar,  rollar,  Fr.  router, 
Du.  G.  rollen,  ON.  ntllafDtOL  ntUe,  Bret. 
nt^  w.  rAolio,  to  roU. 

Tne  origin  of  the  wwd  seems  to  be  the 
rattling  sound  which  is  so  marked  a  cha- 
racteristic of  rolling  bodies,  and  remains 
as  the  only  meanine  of  the  word  when  we 
speak  of  Uie  roil  of  the  drmn  or  of  thun- 
der. Swiss  rollen  (of  a  stream  of  water), 
to  brawl,  to  murmur.  Dan.  mile,  to  rat- 
tic  ;  Da.  dial  rallesteen,  loose  rolling 
stones,  nibble ;  rtUeU^o  rattle  along,  to 
roll  rattling  along.  Bret  fuUt^  tO  roU 
down,  to  Hail  rolling. 


ROMANCE 


SO 


If  we  were  to  adopt  die  ordinary  de- 
rivation from  Lat.  rota,  w  e  must  suppose 
that  the  Scandinavian  and  Teutonic  forms 
above  cited  are  borrowed  from  the  Ro- 
mance, a  supposition,  in  tlie  case  of  die 
Scandinavian  forms  at  least,  extremely 
unlikely.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  origin 
of  the  word  be  the  lepresentation  or  a 
rattling  or  rolling  sound,  it  would  con- 
versely afford  a  derivation  of  rota,  a 
wheel,  as  the  implement  of  rolling,  on  the 
principle  in  acccndance  with  which  we 
nave  in  other  cases  had  occasion  to  ob- 
serve that  words  of  an  imitative  nature 
often  seem  to  take  their  both  in  the  fre- 
quentative form,  from  which  the  element 
indicating  continuation  is  suboequently 
eliminated.  ^ 

Bomaatoa.  The  name  of  Roman  was  ^ 

fiven  to  the  popular  lang^iage,  Spanish, 
'roven^al,  French,  &c.,  which  grew  out 
of  Latin  in  the  dififerent  provinces  of  the 
Empire,  and  the  name  is  preserved  in  the 
native  designation  of  the  dialects  spoken 
in  the  Orisons  and  in  Wallachia,  Ku- 
monsch  orRnmauntsch,and  Romaneses. 
The  Walloon  dialect  was  (in  DucutSe*^ 
time)  called  by  the  Belgians  la  lattpie 
Romane,  and  the  parts  of  i  landers  and 
Brabant  where  it  was  spoken,  U  Rowum 
pays.  In  Sp.  the  expression  hablar  en 
Romanee  signifies  to  speak  in  plain  Span- 
ish, to  speak  in  plain  words.  A  chronicle 
of  A.  D.  1 177,  speaking  of  translations  into 
French,  snys,  Multos  libros  et  maxim^ 
vitas  sanctorum  dc  Latino  vertit  in  Ro' 
manum.  In  Provencal  we  find  Latin  l. 
called  //  //vz,  the  letter  or  learned  language  ^ 
in  opposition  to  Roman,  the  language  of 
ordinary  speech.  Aquest  peccat  es  epelat 
en  letra  presomptio^  mas  en  Romatu  se 
dcu  apelar  folia  esperansa. 

From  the  name  of  the  language  were 
fbrmed  Ptg.  arr&man^ar,  Prov.  rmnansar^ 
Fr.  romancier,  to  translate  into  or  to  write 
in  the  vulgar  tonj^ue  ;  and  rotnaus,  r&- 
viance,  roman,  a  writing  in  that  language. 
*  Lo  libre  que  vos  ay  de  Lati  ramamsai  .*' 
the  book  wliich  I  have  translated  out  of 
Latin  into  (in  this  case)  Provencal.  'Cel 
que  vola  romansar  hi  vida  Sant'  Alban : ' 
he  who  chose  to  write  in  the  vulgar  toogiw 
the  life  of  St  Allian. — Rayn.  The  name 
of  Romance  was  subsequently  appropri- 
ated in  different  countries  to  different 
kinds  of  writings,  according  to  the  form 
which  the  popular  literature  took  in  each. 
In  Spanish  it  came  to  signify  a  ballad. 
In  English,  where  the  literature  began 
with  translations  from  the  French,  the 
name  was  commonly  given  to  the  French 
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original,  tmt  was  mbtequeiithr  used  in  the 

sense  the  word  had  aoquirea  in  French, 

of  a  story  of  ttction. 

Whu  Philip  tilleAom  CUB,  Htdk  was  hi*  dede. 
The  rmoMin  sab  grefe  sham,  whoso  tiiat  pas 

will  rcdc. 

The  romaiutr  it  saij,  Richard  did  make  a  pele. 

R.  BnooMb  xiS. 

Men  sp>eken  of  romat/nces  of  pdtb 
Of  Hor&child,  and  of  Ipotis, 
Of  BsfteaadSlrGhqr^— SkThopafc 

Somp.  See  Ramp. 

Bonyon.  Amangypenoo.  Fr.  n^wi^ 

fCurf,  scabbiness,  mange. 

Bood.  I.  Mid.Lat.  7//>^<2/<2,ameasure 
of  land,  from  the  rod  nseo  in  measuring. 
Du.  rordf,  a  rod,  a  measure  of  ten  feet  m 
laod-surveymg. 

9.  AS.  ridf  die  cross ;  Firis.  rndt,  gal- 
lows, cross.  G,  n///te  (the  equivalent 
form)  is  by  no  means  confined  to  such  a 
slender  shoot  as  that  to  which  wc  com- 
monly give  the  name  of  rod  in  B.,  tmt  is 
applied  to  the  beam  of  an  anchor,  and 
specially  to  the  swipe  of  a  well,  or  long 
transmse  pole  working  at  the  top  of  an 
upright  support  which  seems  (as  we  have 
argued)  to  have  furnished  the  original 
type  of  a  gibbet. 

Boot  AS.  Aro/y  ODu.  tvtf^  Russ. 
Mrov,  kroi'lt'.  roof.  Scrv,  krovmU^  thatch- 
ed ;  krovnatsch^  a  straw  hut 

Bodk.  t.  AS.  hrocy  Du.  roek^  roekx'ogel, 
not  (as  Kilian  supposes)  from  the  «so()ty 
colour  of  the  bird  (Du.  roik^  smoke),  but 
from  its  croaking  cry.  Gael,  rdc^  cry 
hoarsely,  croak ;  r6cat^  a  took,  a  crow* 
I^t.  rauius,  hoarse. 

2.  It.  rotiOy  ]•>.  roc,  the  rook  or  castle 
at  chess,  from  Pers.  rokh^  a  camel— Dies. 

Boom.  Goth.  r/////s,  space,  place, 
spacious  ;  ox.  rii/Uf  as,  rum,  G.  roum^ 
Utii.  rmimas,  space. 

Boost.  AS.  //;7'r/,  Du.  roest^  sedile 
avium,  pertica  gallinaria. — Kil.  Plausibly 
eqdained  by  some  from  Du.  rwj/,  c.  rast, 
rest  Dan.  dial  rdtUt  to  rest ;  soMst^ 
sunset.  But  the  true  meaning  of  the  word 
seems  to  be  simply  that  indicated  by 
Kilian,  the  rod  or  perch  on  which  the 
bird  settles  itself  to  rest.  Traces  of  tilis 
fundamental  meaning  may  be  found  in 
the  provetWal  expression  U  rule  the  roast ^ 
where  the  w  ord  must  probably  be  under- 
stood as  the  rod,  the  emblem <^authori^; 
to  rule  or  wield  the  rod. 

This vdrsaSilcht  and  reason  rwilr  tkerti. 
New  Yeai^s  gift  to  Q.  Mary,  ia  EVograen. 

To  fill  I  down  at  the  roist,  in  the  Fly  ting 
of  Kennedy  and  Dunbar,  can  only  have 
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the  sense  of  kissing  the  rod  or  mhraittiiiff 
to  aiithori^. 

Thon  raw-mou'd  rehald,  fall  down  .it  the  rwisi — 

Say  Deo  mercy,  or  I  ciy  thee  down  ; 

And  leavs  thgr  lyaoiag*  rebald.  and  dqr  rows. 

From  the  same  source  are  c.  rost,  a 
grating  or  framework  of  rods.  Sc.  roost, 
the  spars  forming  the  inner  roof  of  a  cot- 
tage, OSajL  Afwf,  root   See  Roast 
Root.   ON.  rSt. 

To  Boot.  AS.  wrotan,  Du.  wroeien, 
Dan.  rm^,  to  root  as  a  pig  or  a  mole.  M. 

roiny  to  dig,  to  dabble ;  r<7/,  diggingy 
labouring  in  mud  and  dirt,  long-rontinued 
and  wearisome  work.  Then  trom  the  use 
of  the  snout  by  a  pig  in  rooting  (and  not 
via  vend),  as.  wrot,  o.  riissel,  a  snout ; 
Du.  rdtiy  an  elephant's  trunk.  PoL  ry£^ 
Bohem.  tyti^  rypatiy  to  dig,  to  root,  toen- 
grave  ;  rijak,  rypak,  a  snout.  Pol.  rycir, 
the  act  of  diggmg,  burrowing,  rooting  as 
swine,  also  of  engraving  ;  lyto^uat',  to  en- 
grave. 

Bopo.  ox.  trip.  Pl.D.  rcep,  rope  r 
Goth,  skaudanup^  shoe-tie ;  Du.  reep, 
roop,  rope,  cord,  strip  or  band,  hoop ; 
aui;i/ri,p,  a  fishing-line. 

The  analogy  of  e.  straps  It  stroppiL, 
Dn.  stroo^f  a  noose  or  cord  ;  c.  strippr, 
strap,  string  (Fliigel),  in  the  first  instance 
probably  a  strip  or  narrow  piece  of  bark 
stripbai  from  a  tree  (Du.  stroopen^  to 
strip),  would  lead  us  to  suspect  a  similar 
origin  of  the  word  rope,  which  may  have 
served  to  designate  a  band  ripped  from  a 
surfiice  of  some  stringy  matenaL  O^rttf, 
rope,  hoop  ;  rau/en,  to  pluck.  The  oc- 
currence of  parallel  forms  beginning  with 
r  and  scr  or  str  respectively  is  very  com< 
mon.  O.  rtiftn  ana  strtifm  both  signify 
to  groove  or  channel,  properly  to  stripe 
or  streak.  Riem,  rietnem^  a  thong,  strap, 
tie ;  sMeme,  a  stripe  or  streak. 

Bcqnr.  Viscous,  stringy. 

Viscous  Ivxlies,  .-is  pitch,  WUt,  birdlime,  ch«*se 
toasted,  will  draw  forth  and  rvape. —  Bacon  in  R. 

Bosary.  Rosarium  or  ,rasariMS,  sig- 
nifying properly  a  ccrflectibn  or  garland 

of  roses,  was  a  title  of  many  works  (like 
E.  £ariandf  a  common  name  for  small 
cowctionsof  popular  ballads— Hal)  con- 
sisting of  coinpenditnns  of  flowers  as  it 
were  culled  from  preceding  authors.  Of 
ilicse  tlie  most  celebrated  was  that  of 
AmoM  de  Villanova,  entitled  Liber  quon- 
dam abbreviatus,  verissimus  thesaurus 
tbesauriim,  Kosahus  philosophorum  et 
omnium  secretoram  maximnm  secretum. 
&c.  It  begins  as  follows:  I ste  liber  no- 
minator Compositor  alias  Rdsarius  eo 
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qood  ex  libris  philosophoriiip.  breviter 
abbreviatus  est — Carp. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  name  was  ' 
specially  appropriated  to  a  string  of  Pater- 
nosters and  Ave  Marias  to  be  fee  ited  in 
a  certain  order  in  honour  of  the  fifteen 
mysteries  of  our  Lord  in  which  the  Virgin 
was  a  partaker,  and  from  thecoUection  of 
prayers  the  name  was  transferred  to  the 
string  of  beads  used  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  count  in  the  recitation. 

The  Rosar)',  othcn*ise  called  Virgin's  Psalter, 
is  a  new  manner  of  praying— which  is  made  up 
cmT  X50  Ave  Maitefand  15  Pateis  tacked  U)«tber 
wtA  Ikdebottoos  on  a  itriag.  -  Dwtlst  in  it. 

Bone.    Lat.  rosa,  Gr.  ^oSotr, 
BoMBUury.  Lat  f»smarimMSf  Fr.  rw' 

TK'nn/r,  Sp.  r ornery, 

Boater.  In  military  language  the  list 
of  peiKNis  liable  to  a  certain  mity  ;  Bav. 
der  rosUr.  Wacht-roster^  the  list  of  those 
who  are  to  take  the  watch.  Probably 
from  register,  the  conunon  word  for  a 
list  in  G. —  Schm. 

Bostnun.  I,at.  rostrum,  the  bill  of  a 
bird,  stem  or  beak  of  a  ship  ;  the  rostra 
in  the  Forum  at  Rome  was  a  pulpit  or 
speaking- stage  adorned  with  tlie  Deaks 
of  captured  ships. 

To  Bot.  ON.  rotna,  to  decay,  to  fall 
oft  Hdridrginar,  the  hair  falls  off.  At 
rotiX  skinn,  to  strip  the  hair  ffom  skin. 
Du.  rotf  rotten,  rottenness. 

Boto.  An  arrangement  of  the  mem- 
1)ers  of  a  court  tn  perform  certain  duties 
in  turn.  From  Lat.  rota,  a  wheel.  The 
Jiota  at  Rome  is  a  high  court  of  appeal 
which  proceeds  on  this  principle. 

Botate.    Lat  rotargj  ^vte,  a  whed. 

•  Rote.— Houtine. 

I  know  and  can  iy  roatt  the  tale  that  I  would 

•  liDw— Snnyin  JL 

Now  it  lies  on  you  to  spenk  to  th"  people 
Not  Iqr  your  own  instruction,  nor  by  tb'  matter 
MHda  yoor  heart  prompts  you.  but  with  such 
words 

That  are  but  roated  tn  your  tongue.  —  ( "oriolanus. 

Fr.  rout€^  a  track  or  road,  was  formerly 
written  rotej  whence  rotine^  routine,  an 
usual  course,  ordinary  way;  pear  rotitu, 
by  rote.  —  Cot.  Faire  une  chose  par 
routine^  only  by  habit  without  reflexion. 
RnOtur,  rauier,  to  make  one  learn  by 
routine;  routiner  quelqu'un  h  coudre. 

II  est  routing  4  ce  travail,  is  thoroughly 
accustomed  to  it—GfttteL  See  Route. 

Bote.— But  of  th«  Ma 

I  hear  the  sea  very  strong  and  loud  at  the 
North,  which  is  not  unusual  after  violent  atmo- 


spheric agitation^  when  tlie  wind  has  lulled. 
They  caU  it  tlie  fv/tf  ornrf  of  the  aos^D.  Web* 
ster  in  Worcester. 

UN.  sUar-rdt^  roar  of  the  sea.  AS. 
hrutan^  Sc.  rmU^  to  roar,  to  bdlow. 

Ane  romtmmd  bom  amydwart  fhsnof  lynais 
Bwmlsnd  and  sowndand  on  the  czaggy  qahynnls.' 

d:  V, 

Bouge.  Fr.  rouge.  It.  rtgghy  robbio^ 
Sp.  rubio<t  Prov.  rogy  from  Lat  fiAtmt  or 

robins. — Sch. 

Bough.  G.  rauch,  Uu.  ruych,  ruygh.-^ 
YXL  as.  kruhy  ruh,  rue^^  ruw.  Da.  ru, 
rough,  hairy.  AS.  kreM^  Da.  raa,  Sw. 
r(\,  stormy,  fierce,  cruel,  seems  a  different 
word,  though  tlie  two  arc  someumcs  con-* 
foonded.  jDa.  ru  hugger,  raa  hugger^ 
rough -hewer.  G.  das  rauche  heraus  %eh» 
retiy  to  turn  the  rough  side  outwards,  fig. 
to  show  severity ;  rauh,  hoarse,  rough, 
disagreeable  to  the  feelings.  Eine  rauh§ 
lit/t,  a  sharp  raw  air.  i-'in  ranker  mann, 
a  rough,  severe,  inbuiuan,  austere  man. 
Rank  is  also  used  for  hairy. 

Bound.  Lat.  rotundus,  It.  rotnndo^ 
Sp.  redondOf  Prov.  redon^  OFr.  reont^ 
rooHiy  Mod.Fr.  muiy  round.  I^ram  ro* 
tare,  to  turn  round.    See  Roll. 

To  Boujnd  or  Bowne.  To  round  one 
in  the  ear  is  to  whisper,  g.  raunen,  Du. 
rotiUHy  ruenen,  to  whisper,  to  whisper  in 
the  ear. — Kil.  Rouchi  roun  !  roun  /  re^ 
resents  the  noise  made  by  a  cat  purring, 
p.  runnm,  rumour,  report  Lap.  rudUf 
fame,  rumour,  speech. 

Boundel.— Boundelay.  Fr.  rondeau^ 
rondelit  dt  rime,  a  rime  or  sonnet  that 
ends  as  it  b^ginal— Cot  Of  rmuUht  we 
have  made  roundtk^,  as'if  COnpOOnded 
with  lay,  a  song. 

Bouae.  The  radical  sense  of  die  word 
is  shown  in  Pl.D.  ruse,  rusie',  noise, 
racket,  distiu-bance ;  G.  rauscAeUf  to  rustle, 
roar,  to  bustle,  rubh,  do  things  widi  noise 
and  bustle.  Der  bach  ra«.r<r/// /  die  wellen 
rausihenj  derwind  r<x«j^-///in den biischcn. 
Gr.  polZoQ,  any  rushing  sound,  the  whuziiig 
of  an  arrow,  ilappuig  of  wings,  ftc.  The 
original  sense  is  preserved  in  a  rousing 
fire,  a  roaring  or  cradding  hre  ;  a  rousing 
lie,  a  cracker,  a  thnndotng  lie.  Fris. 
ru7i'~jrn,  to  roar  as  the  sea.— Epkeina. 
In  the  same  way  G.  rausch  is  a  flare  up,  a 
sudden  blaze.  Linen  rausch  or  raiisch' 
chen  in  den  ofen  machen,  to  make  a  miick, 
clear,  burning  fire  in  the  stove  — Kiittn. 
I  he  same  word  is  metaphorically  applied 
to  excitation  from  drink.  Sieh  Hmm 
rausch  trinkett,  to  have  a  flare  up,  a 
drin^g  bout,  to  be  mode  tipsy,  Jm 
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ersttn  rausch,  in  the  first  heat.— Stalder. 
PI.  D.  ruusk,  ON.  russ,  Du.  roes^  tipsiness. 
When  transferred  to  the  cognate  sense  of 
a  fiiU  glass  or  bumper,  B.  rous$  was  not 
unnaturally  supposed  to  be  contracted 
from  carouse  (G.  earaus)^  with  which  it 
has  a  nusrdy  acckfental  resemUaacc; 

I  have  took  since  supper 
A  rouu  or  two  too  much,  and  bgr  6" 
It  wunM  aqr  btood^^-B.  ft  F. 

Rouse^  noise,  intemperate  mirth. — TIal. 
From  the  noise  accompanying  impetuous 
action,  G.  rauschen^  Sw.  rusa^  to  rush,  to 
move  impetuously.  Rusa  opp^  to  rouse 
up,  rise  briskly  up.  Han  rusade  opp  ur 
jtdmHdHf  he  roused  up,  started  up  out  of 
aleqi. 

JEnciLS  roHsi'is^  as  flie  foe  came  on, 

With  foroe  coUected  heaves  a  mighty  stooe. 

More  commonly  however  it  is  used  as  an 
active  verb  in  the  sense  of  exciting  others 
to  vigorous  action. 

Smik  To  rout  is  to  snore,  to  bellow 
as  oxen;  N.  riota,  ox.  hnota,  ryta,  to 
mutter,  grumble,  grunt,  snore.  To  rout 
iA9ut  u  then  to  move  about  uneasily,  to 
make  a  disturbance.  Prov.  ro/ciy  tumult, 
confusion,  rout.  Mais  dura  la  rota  que 
fan  en  Talbergada  ;  longer  lasts  the  rout 
or  disturbance  which  they  make  in  the 
lodging.  Cuia  eissir  de  la  rtiOf  he  thinks 
to  get  out  of  the  tumult. 

r  ram  tiie  ndse  made  bjr  a  crowd  of 
people,  OFr.  route,  G.  roitty  e.  rout,  come 
to  signify  a  gang,  crowd,  troop  of  people. 

*  The  rabble  mil' 

But  nightingales  a  foil  mat  rout 
DxsX  flicn  owr  his  head  about. — R.  R. 

To  rout  together  is  to  meet  together  in  a 
rout,  to  consort. 

On  the  same  principle  we  have  Lat. 
tumult,  confusion,  uproar,  then  a 
of  persons,  animals,  things,  a  com- 
pany of  soldiers.  Dies'  explanation  of 
rout  in  the  sense  of  assemblage,  from 
Lat  ruptat  as  a  fraction  or  division,  is 
ouite  unsatisfiu:torv.  It  is  however  to 
this  latter  origin  that  we  must  refer  It. 
roitOf  a  breacl^  rout,  or  overthrow  of  an 
anny— FL,  Fr.  fvir/r,  a  root,  discomfiture, 
the  breaking  of  a  troop  or  squadron  of 
men. — Cot.  On  the  other  hand,  Fr.  d€- 
route^  of  precisely  the  same  signihcation, 
would  seem  to  oe  from  rouUy  a  troop. 

•  I  parte  a  rowte  or  company  of  men 
asonder. — Je  dtsroute.'—l^dl&fsc, 

Xonte.— *  Bat,  Fr.  milr  (formerly 
rote)^  a  rutt,  way,  path,  street,  course, 
passage  ;  trace,  tract  or  footing ;  routes^ 
the  footing  of  ravenous  beasts,  as  the 
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wolf,  boar,  fox,  &c.— Cot  Bret  roudm^ 
a  trace,  line,  vestige,  mark ;  GaeL  raikad 
(nzW),  a  road,  way ;  Mamc  rtuuL,  a  trad^ 
road,  path  \  raad  cart,  a  cart  way.  W.^IL 
rote,  arote,  trace,  footsteps.  —  Grand^. 
A  rut  is  the  trace  of  the  whecL  Bandf 
rotj  a  line  drawn  on  the  soO  as  agoide  in 
planting,  &c.,  a  row,  a  rut. 

N.  rad^  rod^  ro^  a  line,  row. 

Vo  Bto^^a.!  Boyuy»  Rtvti^  was  ferrn* 
erly  used  in  the  special  sense  of  a  pirate 
or  sea  robber.  Rovort^  or  thef  of  the 
se,  pirata. — Pr.  Pra. 

And  ovsr  dwtthstat  men  of  the  cytie  by  tfajse 
ryotous  persones  were  spoyled  and  robbid  ;  and 
by  the  mers  also  of  the  sea. — Fabyao  in  R. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  this  use  of 

the  word  it  is  a  simple  adoption  of  Da. 
ro€wr^  a  robber,  from  roovcn^  to  rob; 
Dan.  r9warth^f  a  pirate  ship.  Bat  as 
pirates  axe  enuncntly  a  roving  race,  the 
\ftxhto  r^rrr  acquired  from  the  coincidence 
the  soecial  sense  of  ranging  the  seas  m 
seana  of  plunder. 

Four  score  of  tliem  departerl  with  .1  barke  and 
a  pennesse — and  so  went  to  the  blands  of  Wa- 
paniola  and  JaoMka  «  fw«v^Haekiaft  la  R. 

Row.  I.  OE.  r<Tt.',  AS.  rcr-ra,  ra-rr. 
P1.D.  rege^  rige^  Du.  rijge^  rije^  G.  reih^^ 
a  line,  rank,  row,  streak ;  PLD.  rige.  It. 
ruga,  Fr.  rut^  a  row  of  houses  ot  iUdUL 
U.  riga,  a  line,  streak,  ruler ;  Fr.  rau,  a 
ray,  line,  stroke,  row ;  raicr^  to  rew, 
streak  or  skore  all  over.— Cot  On  the 
other  hand  the  word  seems  related  to  ON. 
rod,  N.  rad^  rod^  ro,  Sw.  rod,  Pol  rsfd^  a 
line,  row,  nnk.  Lat  fiadKMi:an)d,^polBS 
of  a  wlieel,  beam,  ray.  Cbaacer  uses 
row  of  the  rays  of  light 

The  rvwis  red  of  Pbebus'  light. 

See  Ray. 

2.  Row  is  familiarly  used  in  the  KBK 
of  noise,  disturbance,  tumult.  The  imita- 
tive character  of  the  word  is  shown  by 
die  term  mw$nrfratr,  formed  like  nt^admt 
to  represent  a  continued  noise.  Swiss 
rauiH,  rauwen,  to  make  a  dull,  hoUow, 
muttering  sound ;  nmtm,  to  run  noisily 
about,  to  revel  ;  TtmH  niachcn,  to  make  a 
row,  make  merry  in  a  loud  and  unre- 
strained manner ;  rusm^  ruussen^  to  roar, 
buzz,  snore  ;  futstn  (rumoren),  to  imdDe  a 
row.  Pl.D.  ruse^  noise,  tumult,  qnnrreL 
Swiss  ruden^  to  bellow,  to  make  a  noise } 
unurUSdeHy  to  rove  noisily  abovt.  NB. 
to  ro^v,  to  stir  about 

To  &OW.  I.  Du.  roedfy  roeye^  a  rod,  a 
pole.  RoHtt  b  also  an  oar,  the  pole  widi 
a  flat  blade  by  which  a  boat  is  propelled 
in  rowing.  Hence  rocden  or  roeyen  het 
schiPf  to  row.    Kocdcn  or  ro€ycu  den 
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tvijn^  to  gauge  a  cask  wilii  a  measuring 
rod.    G.  ruder ^  Du.  rocr,  an  oar. 

2.  To  row,  to  dress  cloth.  Du.  rou/f, 
rouWj  rough,  raw,  unfinished  ;  rouden^ 
rowaten  het  Uueken,  to  card  or  dress 
cloth,  to  dress  rough  cloth  and  raise  the 
nap  upon  it.  Rowed  or  unrowed  doth 
was  what  was  sold  as  such  after  or  before 
the  nap  had  been  raised  respectiviriy. 

S w.  ruggy  rough  entan<;lea  hair;  r^gga, 
to  raise  the  nap  on  cloth. 

Bowdy.  A  noisy  toiMleDt  lUtow, 
from  rowdydow,  an  expression  framed  to 
represent  continued  noise. 

Deuced  handsome  fellow  that  :  a  little  too 
nnt  -./V-.i'.     for  iny  taste. — As{>en  Cooi^  Xt  p>  6. 

RoweL  Fr.  rouelle^  dim.  of  roue,  a 
wheel,  any  small  hoop,  circle,  ring  or 
nrand  tiling  that  is  moveable  in  the  place 
which  it  holds. — Cot  Venet  fsuKs,  a 
wheel ;  rodela,  the  rowel  of  a  spur. 

To  Bowne.  To  whisper.  See  To 
Round. 

IU>3ral.  Fr.  royal ,  OFr.  retai^  ruU^ 
Lat.  regalis;  from  rex^  ^''H!!^' 

Boynous.— Boyniaa.  Fr.  rogtuux^ 
roig/ieux,  scabby,  mangy,  scurvy ;  r^gne, 

roignc,  Sp.  rof\<-i,  Bret,  rotifl.  It.  rognn, 
the  mange ;  WalL  rogn^  ra^n,  itch, 
mange,  also  moss  on  a  tree.   Fm.  rVhnd, 

SCUi  i.  rii!)1iish. 

To  Rub.  ON.  ruhba,  to  move  a  thin^^ 
from  its  place,  to  rub  ;  Sw.  rudda^  to  put 
out  of  ptaee^  to  disorder ;  Dan.  rubde,  to 
rub,  scrub,  rough-hew.  Lap.  ruobbet,  tn 
rub»  to  scratch ;  aiweb  ruobbet^  to  scratch 
the  head.  w.  MwMv,  Gael  ruh^  to  rab. 
O.  reihen^  to  grind  or  rub,  seems  the 
equivalent  of  Dan.  rive^  to  grind,  grate, 
tear,  and  not  of  rub. 

From  the  meaning  of  the  Scandinavian 
forms  it  would  seem  that  the  radical 
signification  is  to  jog,  to  give  an  abrupt 
imptilse,  whence  may  be  explained  PL  I). 
rubberig,  Du.  robou^^  nMi|^  uneven, 
pimply.  From  the  sense  of  that 
of  moving  abruptly  to  and  fro,  and  of 
rubbing,  would  readily  follow. 

Sc.  rug,  to  tug,  and  thence  to  rob,  is  a 
p.ir.iUel  term,  and  corresponding  to  rug 
and  rub  may  be  noted  Du.  rucken^  rup- 
pm  (Biglotton),  to  plnclt,  to  rip^  snatai 
away  ;  G.  riicken,  to  push,  pull,  remove, 
proceed ;  dem  tische  eiuen  riuk  geben, 
to  give  the  table  a  shove;  rupfen,  to 
pluck,  to  rob. 

BubbiBb. — Bubble.  Rubbish  or  rttb- 
Mif  moilon,  decombrcs. — Sherwood.  AV- 
bows  or  coldyr*  petrosa,  petro  (Petrone 
sunt  particuhc  quae  abscinduntur  de  pc- 
uis.— Cath-j— Pr.  Pau  Way  cites  a  pay- 
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ment  from  the  Wardrobe  account  of  a.d. 
1480,  *  for  cariage  away  of  a  grete  looide 

o(  robt'u  r,  that  was  left  in  the  strcte  after 
the  reparacyonc  made  upon  a  hous  ap- 
pcrteigning  unto  the  same  Wardrobe.' 
Kobrisshe  of  stones,  pLitras.  —  Palsgr. 
These  words  have  a  similar  origin,  and 
are  not  to  be  explained  as  rubbage^  or 
what  comes  away  in  the  process  oi  rub- 
bing. The  radical  image  (as  in  rnmnui, 
rubbish,  compared  with  i>w.  ramia^  to 
rattle,  crash,  frH  down)  is  the  rattling 
down  of  fragments  from  a  ruinous  struc- 
ture, and  the  origin  of  rubbish  may  be 
found  in  Fr.  rabascher^  to  rumble,  lalile 
— Cbt.,  while  rubble  (mortar  and  broken 
stones  of  old  buildings — Baret)  may  be 
explained  from  Du.  rabbelen^  G.  rappelu, 
to  rattle ;  Fr.  ruMter^  to  rumble,  rattle. 
P1.D.  rabakken^  to  rattle ;  een  old  r.i/xik, 
a  rattle-trap,  old  ruinous  piece  oods. 

Rubicund.  —  Bubric.  —  Buby.  Lat. 
rubir,  ruHemmbts^  red;  rubrteoj  a  red 
pigment. 

Buck.  A  disorderly  mass,  a  crease  or 
fold  in  linen.  *Your  gown  sits  all  o* 
rucks.'  To  ruckle,  to  rumple  or  work  up 
into  wrinkles.  '  The  bandage  ruckles  iqp, 
SO  it  must  all  come  oftV — Mrs  Baker. 

ON.  knukoy  to  wrinkle;  N.  rukka^  a 
crease,  a  wrinkle.  The  course  of  deriva- 
tion seems  to  be  the  same  as  we  have 
had  occasion  to  observe  in  so  many  other 
instances,  from  a  tremulous  or  oroken 
sound,  to  a  tremulous  or  abrupt  move- 
ment, then  to  a  wavy  or  broken,  uneven 
surface 

Representing  broken  sound  may  be 
cited  Sw.  rockla,  N.  rukla,  G.  rlkheln,  to 
rattle  in  the  throat ;  Du.  tuclulen^  to 
bray  like  an  ass,  cough,  grunt,  mutter ; 
E.  dial,  ruggle,  a  child's  rattle  ;  to  ruilccf, 
to  rattle.  Then,  in  the  sense  of  abrupt 
or  broken  movement;  N.  rugla^  to  wag- 
gle, shake,  rock ;  e.  dial,  roggh;  to. 
shake  ;  ruggle,  to  stir  about  ;  ruckle,  a 
struggle ;  rlD.  ruckelit^rucken^  to  jog — 
Danneil;  N.  rugga^  to  rocl^  shake,  vuil* 
late  ;  Sc.  rugt  to  tug.  Roffjym  or  mevyn, 
agito. — Pr.  Pm. 

Finally  from  the  idea  of  a  jog^jing  or  a 
jolting  movement  to  that  of  a  rou^h  un- 
even surface  is  an  easy  step.  Tin;  com- 
plete transition  from  sound  to  shape  is 
exemplified  in  N.  kurkla^  to  mttle  in  the 
throat  ;  glamra,  skrangla,  to  rumble^ 
rattle  ;  hut  klet,  glatnrcn,  skrangleu,  rug- 
ged, uneven.  In  like  manner  we  pass 
from  Dan.  skrukke^  to  duck  as  a  hen,  lo 
N.  skrukka,  a  wrinkle,  an  unevennCiS; 
skrukkj^H^  hard,  uneven,  wrinkled. 

tb  « 
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The  same  connection  between  the 
image  of  a  confused  noise  and  a  rumpled 
structure  is  seen  in  Dm.  ttmrntl,  uproar, 
racket,  and  B.  htnMing  of  a  garment. 

To  Suck.    To  squat  or  cower  down. 

After  a  most  cx>mcly  sort  she  rucketh  down  upon 
1^  grounde,  not  muche  unlike  the  sitting  of  our 
Senuewomea  oft-tiaMs  here  in  England. — Fardle 
of  Fashloo,  A.0. 1555. 

But  now  flkey  ntcken  in  their  nests 
And  resten. — Gower  in  Mr^  Baker. 

A  brooding  hen  is  provincially  called  a 
n^Ung  hen,  probably  from  her  importu- 
nate clucking  at  that  time.  Gael.  rlSc,  to 
croak.  Dan.  skrukke^  to  cluck ;  skruk- 
kSnty  a  brooding  hen.  To  mdk  then  is 
properly,  as  It.  chithtiirr,  chiocciarc,  to 
cluck  as  a  brooding  hen,  also  to  cower  or 
squat  down  as  a  hen  over  her  chickens. — 
Fl.   Dan.  fugfy  to  brood,  to  hatch. 

The  same  transposition  of  the  r  that  is 
found  in  N.  rukla^  kurkla^  to  rattle  in  the 
throat,  connects  B.  ruck  with  PLD.  kur- 
ken,  daal  hurkett^  to  squat  down  ;  hurke- 
Pott^  a  pot  of  embers  over  which  women 
crouch  to  keep  themsdves  warm.  £.  dial 
takurkU.xo  shmgapUiebacki  ttkmrek^ 
to  cuddle. — Hal. 

Budder.  i.  G.  ruder ^  an  oar  \  sUutr- 
ruder,  the  steer-oar  or  mdder,  vessels 
having;  originally  been  steered  by  an  oar 
working  at  the  stem.   See  To  Row. 

3.  A  sieve  for  separating  com  from 
chain — B.  G.  ra'/er,  rader^  Du.  redt^ 
#w/ifr,  a  sieve.— Kil.    Sec  Riddle. 

Buddy.  Of  a  red  colour.  I'l.U.  rood, 
W.  fkuddy  AS.  fody  red  ;  AS.  rudu,  red- 
ness ;  OE.  rode,  complexion,  the  red  colour 
of  the  face,  and  thence  ruddy ^  full  colour- 
ed. Gr.  ^ilw,  the  rose,  it  aoobtlew  the 
nme  word  ;  Lat.  rutilus,  red. 

Bade.  I^t.  rudis  unwroqghty  un- 
taught. 

Budiment^    Lat  rtidimentumj  the 

first  tcacliin;£^.  a  principle  or  beginnmg. 

To  Bue.— Buth.  AS.  hreowan^  reo- 
fWM,  to  me,  be  sorry  for,  grieve,  binent 

G.  rtufy  OHG.  hn'uwa,  mourning,  lamenta- 
tion ;  ON.  hty^gr,  sorrowful ;  iuygd,  £. 
ruth,  pitiftifaitts,  sorrow. 
Buff.— Buffle.    Another  instance  of 

the  kind  mentioned  under  Ruck,  where 
from  a  root  representing  in  the  first  in- 
stance a  tremulous  or  vibratory  sound  are 
developed  forms  signifying  motion  of  like 
character,  then  a  waving,  uneven,  irr^^- 
lar  surfiice. 

In  the  original  sense,  E.  ruffle,  a  vibrat- 
ing sound  made  upon  a  drum  less  loud 
than  the  rolL — Stocqueler  in  Worcester. 

When  James  Robertsoo  ofiered  to  speak  upon 
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th«  scafibtd  he  was  faitcpuptwi  by  the  rm0€  ut 

the  drum. — Wodrow. 

Sc.  ruj^y  the  roll  of  the  dram,  beath^ 

with  the  feet  in  token  of  applause. — Jam. 
Ptg.  ru/a,  rujlay  a  roll  on  the  drum.  Fr. 
ronfler^  Lang,  roujlar^  Grisons  gnmfiar, 
grufflar^  to  snore ;  £.  gruj^t  to  growL 

That  ruffrn  was  used  in  the  sense  of 
shivering  or  tremblme  is  shown  by  the 
glossaries  cited  m  Dieh  Supp.  Frigutisc^ 
zittcm  vor  frost,  von  kalte  ruffen :  van 
kclden  roefftn  :  schaderende  of  bevende 
kald  lijden.  To  rujte  is  then  to  dmmr  & 
surface  into  elevations,  to  disturb,  disOT* 
der,  whether  in  a  physical  or  figurative 
sense.  A  breeze  ruJlfles  or  curls  the  sur- 
face of  the  water ;  anger  ruffles  or  dia> 
turbs  the  mind.  To  ruffle  silk  is  to  tum- 
ble or  rumple  it.  A  ruff  is  a  plaited 
collar;  ruffles^  plaited  borders  lor  Ae 
wrist  or  in  otlur  parts  of  dress.  Du. 
ruyffelerty  to  rumple,  wrinlde .  Ptg.  arm- 
/arse,  to  snarl  as  a  dog,  to  set  up  his  fea- 
thers as  a  turkey-cocl^  to  and  as  the  sur- 
face of  water,  to  become  angry.  Cat. 
arrufary  to  wrinkle,  crumple  ;  arrujars£y 
to  bristle,  to  set  up  the  hairs  or  feathen ; 
arrufar  Ins  ftas,  to  turn  up  the  nose,  to 
show  displeasure.  Castrais  ru/Uj  to 
wrinkle,  crumple,  crease  ;  Lang,  rujo,  a 
wrinkle,  cicas^  noofiti  nffi,  naj^ 
ruRRcd. 

Bufflan. — Buffler.  To  ruffle  is  to  do 
anything  with  noise  and  distmbaaoe^  to 

bustle,  to  swagger. 

^e^nigfat  ^'^^^  ^^^1ShMf!^  winds 
The  rising  winds  a  ruffling  gale  aflonL — Drfdflo. 
Fr.  ronjfcr,  Bret,  rujia,  to  snort,  snore, 
snift.  Hence  ruffler,  a  bully.  So  Ptg. 
ronaar^  to  mmbk,  roar,  snore,  also  to 
hector  ;  rottciidor,  a  snorer,  a  fierce  bully, 
a  noisY  fellow.  KujistOj  a  ouarreier. 
From  Uie  same  ori^Mn  is  It  tu/Umoy  Sp. 
rufutny  E.  ruffian,  properly  a  swaggerer, 
swasher,  a  bully,  then  the  companion  of 
a  prostitute,  and  in  It.  a  pimp  or  pander. 
Sp.  arrufiaktd»tqa»xttAMnt^fmtige^Big, 
insolent. 

Bufous.    Lat.  ru/usy  reddish. 

Bugged.— Bug.  A  rugged  vatmot  is 
one  broken  up  into  sharp  projections,  the 
idea  of  abrupt  irregularities  of  surface 
being  expressed  by  the  figure  of  sharp 
abrupt  movements,  as  in  the  case  of 
shaded,  shag(^y,  from  shog,  or  Jng^cfdy 
from  jog.  i^oggyn  or  mevyn,  agito.— Pr. 
Pm.  RoggU^  to  shake.— Bradcett.  Sc. 
rugy  to  tug,  to  snatch.  N.  rugga^  to  rock, 
shog,  jog.  Sw.  rugga  sig,  se  n^risser,  to 
Stand  on  end ;  ruggi^,  raggig,  rugged, 
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r  » 1 1      shaggy ;  ntgg^  shaggv  haur ;  ntjspa 

A  /\h/e'y  to  raise  the  nap  on  cloth.  Wafer- 
ru^s  mentioned  in  Macbeth  are  shaggy 
water-dotts.  A  rt^  is  a  shaggy  gannent 
Sec  RucE,  Rag. 

&ain»  Lat  m^My  nf9,  to  £dl  head- 
long. 

Hiule.  Lat.  reguldf  Prov.  regla^  Fr. 
ri-^Uf  OI.  rmdtf  nuU, 

Hwin  Ronu  or  rum,  in  the  cant  of 
ro^es  and  thieves,  signified  great,  good. 
Komei/yU  (rumville),  London  ;  rotne  mort 
{moriy  woman),  the  Queen  (Eiiabeth)  ; 
rome  bouse  {bouse,  drink),  wine.  ITar- 
Tn.in,  A.D.  I5''^6.  A'//w,  like  the  opfKJsite 
term  queer,  properly  signifying  bad,  is 
used  IB  the  secoooarjr  sense  of  odd, 
curious,  out  of  the  way,  in  a  contemptible 
sense.  *  A  rummv  old  fellow/  or  *  a  queer 
old  fellow.'— Modern  Slang. 

From  rum^hooze,  good  drink,  strong 
drink,  wine,  brandy,  the  name  of  rum  has 
been  approjjMriated  to  the  spirits  distilled 
from  tiM  prodnoe  of  the  sugar-cane. 
RumbooMi^  wine  or  other  good  uquoTi^ 
Grose. 

Brumb.  The  angle  which  a  ship  makes 
in  ber  sailing  witti  the  meridian  of  the 

place  where  she  is  ;  one  point  of  the 
mariner's  compass,  or  eleven  degrees  and 
a  quarter. — 13.  It.  rombo,  Ptg.  rumbo^ 
rumo.  The  points  of  the  compass  were 
in  old  charts  marked  bylar)^c  lozenges  or 
rkomdSf  whence  the  name  of  rhutnb  is 
Mid  to  be  given  to  die  points  of  the  com- 
pass. Fr.  runib^  a  roombe,  or  point  of 
the  compas«;,  a  line  drawn  directly  from 
wind  to  wind  in  a  compass,  traversboard, 
or  searcanl.^Cot  But  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  word  may  have  been  introduced 
with  the  compass  itself,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  come  through  the  Arabians. 
Now  Arab,  ruif  is  quarter;  rmif'-ii-takhta 
{iak/tta,  board),  a  wooden  quadrant  for 
talcing  altitudes,  a  graduated  board. 

To  Aumble.  Du.  romm^len^  to  rum- 
ble, bms;  rammtUngy  lumber,  old  fur- 
niture ;  rammeleny  to  clink,  rattle,  tattle ; 
rammtlingt  clash.  G.  rum/fuZ/t,  to  rum- 
ble; rwttmel,  geriimpely  rummeley^  lum- 
ber ;  rumpelHy  to  rumble,  rattle,  clatter. 
E.  dial,  rommle,  to  speak  low  or  secretly  ; 
rommocky  to  romp  t>oisterously ;  ram- 
makings  behaving  notoosbr  and  wantonly ; 
rumbullion,  a  great  tumult ;  rumbustical, 
boisterous  ;  rummage,  lumber,  rubbish ; 
rumbusy  a  noise,  uproar ;  It.  nmbare, 
rombazMarif  romUggiofity  to  make  a  rum- 
blin<^  or  clattering  noise  ;  rvmAsAw,  to 
rumble,  roar,  clasl^  clatter. 
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Bnmbnetioal.  Boisterous.— Hal.  Fr. 

rabaster,  to  make  a  clatter  or  disturbance. 
— Cot.  Lang,  rabastairey  rattibaiiaire 
(tracassier),  a  busybody ;  Castrais  rabaf' 
traire,  rabastcjha,  to  trouble,  in^MUrtUlie. 

Ruminate.  Lat.  rttmen,  the  paunch, 
belly,  the  cud  of  beasts ;  rumino,  to  chew 
the  cod. 

Ittimmage.  Two  words  seem  con-  • 
founded,    i .  the  proper  stow- 

ing of  merchandise  in  a  ship  ;  rummager^ 
the  person  appointed  to  look  to  that  duty ; 
from  Du.  rmm^  Fr.  rmm^  the  bold  of  a 
ship. 

The  wmter  hhuM  pwiftde  a  p6tfcct  BisritMf  eril* 

ed  a  romaiier,  to  raungc  .ind  l)ostow  all  merchan- 
dise in  such  place  as  is  convenient. — Hackiuyt 
in  R.  « 

.And  that  the  m.istprs  of  the  ships  do  look  well 
to  the  romagmg,  fcir  they  might  bring  away  a 
great  deale  niorc  than  tbev  do  if  thSf  WOOld  lite 

p.iinc  in  the  romaging, — Ibid. 

Hence  to  rummage^  to  search  thoroughly 
among  the  things  stowed  in  a  given  re- 
ceptacle. 

2.  Hut  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  the 
word  is  sdlhetimes  used  in  the  sense  of 
racket,  disturiiance. 

And  this,  I  take  it, 
Is  the  main  motive  of  our  preparatioai^ 
The  source  of  ttdi  our  wMo.  and  the  aUafhnd 
Of  tUs  pon  hasie  and  fvsm»  ia  the  land . 

Hamlet. 

In  tikis  sense  It  may  be  a  parallel  form 

with  rumpus ;  It  rombaszoy  rombeggio^ 
a  rumbling  noise ;  rammoscio,  disturbance 
(shown  in  rammoscinare^  to  rumple,  ruffle 
^Torriano),  or  with  Sc.  rummes^  rmm* 
myss,  to  bellow,  roar ;  ram  mis,  to  rage 
about,  and  perhaps  with  Fr.  ramage^  the 
song  of  biru,  chatter  of  children,  u  nder 
the  same  head  must  be  classed  E.  diaL 
rumma^t',  lumber,  rubl^ish,  probably  from 
the  ratthng,  shaky  condition  of  old  things. 
G.  rummily  rumble,  lumber,  old  things ; 
mmpcln,  to  rumble,  rattle ;  rumpelkasten, 
a  chest  for  lumber,  figuratively,  an  old 
coach,  exactly  corresponding  to  e.  rattle- 
trap ;  gerUH^l,  lumber.  PLD.  rabakken^ 
to  rattle  ;  tm  cid  rabaJk,  an  old  piece  of 
furniture. 

ftuuBir.  Sw.  fMwiMr'Dtt.  roomtr, 
G.  rifmer,  a  Isise  drinking  glass. 
Bumour.    Lat,  rumor^  a  rumbling 

sound,  a  report 
Burnp^  G.  rumpf,  Dv.  ^mn^,  trunk, 

body  separate  from  the  extremities.  Sw. 
rumba^  the  tail,  rump.  We  are  led  from 
analogous  forms  to  suppose  that  the  pri- 
mitive meaning  Is  projection,  then  stump, 
tail,  tail-part  or  rump.  Thus  we  have  (). 
sturSf  shock,  plunge,  something  project- 
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ing,  stump,  dock  of  a  horse's  tail ;  sturs 
am  pftugy  plough-taiL  Bav.  starz,  cab- 
bage stalk,  tail  of  a  beast.  Again  from 
iMmm.  to  start,  push,  knock  against  ; 
JsAr/v,  snock.  push,  anything  short  ;  stutz- 
^wans^  bobtail. 

The  sense  of  projection  would  naturally 
spring  from  PI.D.  rumpd/ij  ruinpumpdn^ 

to  jolt,  jogr. 

Rumple.  O.  isutunihi,  rmnprin,  to 
rumble,  rattle.  PLD.  rummdn,  rumpeln^ 
both  in  the  first  instance  identical  with 

rumble^  are  generally  appropriated,  the 
one  to  the  origmal  sense,  the  other  to  the 
derived  one  of  jogging,  jolting.  Dc  wage 
rumpeU  up  dem  steen  wege  :  the  carriage 
rattles  or  jolts  alonjj  the  road.  Rum- 
pumbdn^  to  jolt  greatly. 

Then,  as  m  so  many  other  cases,  we 
pass  from  the  notion  of  broken  sound  or 
shaking  motion  to  that  of  disturbance, 
confusion,  a  disordered,  tumbled  struc- 
ture. Bav.  nviKMyi^  a  disturbance,  U]mar: 
der  Bayrischc  rttmmiL  the  war  of  suc- 
cession in  1778.  To  rumpU  clothes  is 
to  disorder  by  rough  usage.  Dt.fV«yii/0i, 
rimpelen,  rompen,  to  wrinlde.— KU.  Rom- 
prli;^,  rough,  uneven. 

In  like  manner  rammelj  rattle,  claiu  r  ; 
O.  nuitmeiHf  to  rout  about,  make  a  dis- 
turbance, move  noisily  to  and  fro.  Das 
kind  ramnuU  sich  im  bett  herum,  das 
bett  fxi  schande  v^rrammetL  the  child 
tumbles  about  in  bed,  tumbles  the  bed 

shamefully. 

Kumpus.  A  distttibance.  Rumbus- 
iKMtf,  nrM^/£Ri/,  boisterous,  noisy.  Sc. 

firw/wrfr,  to  bellow,  roar;  It.  t  oinfujzzc, 
a  clatter  ;  Swiss  rumpusen^  to  {mil  cme 
another  about,  to  contend  in  sport,  un. 
rwaur,  rymty  clash,  noise. 

Run.  AS.  fiiiruvi,  and  transposed, 
ymaHf  Du.  rennen^  to  run.  on.  renna 
(roHMf  rMnm'/)f  Dan.  n'ndgy  to  flow,  to 
mdt,  to  run,  to  fly;  ON.  muMr,  mu/, 
Dan.  rende,  a  canal,  a  ntnnel.  ov.  rnina 
{rendif  rent\  to  pour  out,  liquefy,  to  cause 
to  nm;  rmna  Asrglitfr,  to  smdt  copper. 
Line,  to  rktd^  muUr^  to  mek.as  lard, 
&c. — Hal. 

Runagate.  A  refugee  or  runaway, 
from  OE.  gate^  way. 

Whom  tfaejr  coulde  not  overcome  by  battel!, 
tbey  orereame  with  fear  of  beating,  and  made 
them  run  away,  not  like  enemies  overcome  by 
battell,  but  likenMMM^fa4rtla«es.—OoldiBg,  Jus- 
tine in  R. 

• 

The  word  is  then  confoonded  with  Fr. 
mUgat^  It  fimugatOi  one  who  renounces 
his  religion,  fimn  rmmgan^  to  renounce* 


RUSH 

denv.  In  Sp.  renegador  is  commonly 
used  in  the  original  sense  of  aa  apostate^ 

while  renegndfl  is  taken  in  the  secondary 
sense  of  a  reprobate,  a  wicked  abandoned 
person. 

He  Icttcth  the  runagates  continue  in  scarcitT. 

Bundlet. — Bunlet.  A  small  cask,  a 
further  dim.  of  OFr.  rotuUlic^  s.  s. — 
Roquef. 

Bung.  A  staff,  a  step  of  a  ladder. 
Goth,  rugga,  a  staff,  rod.  GaeL  rong^ 
rongiis,  a  staff,  bludgeon,  rib  of  a  bosu, 
any  piece  of  wood  by  which  others  aie 
joined,    (ly.  nrurif^,  rang,  rib  of  a  boat. 

Buxmet.  —  Beunet.  The  maw  of  a 
calf,  used  to  make  milk  mm  or  citidle  for 
cheese. 

As  nourishins  milk  when  ruHiut  is  put  in 
RuHH€stSi  mneapesof  tough thMcecnrd.  thongli 

in  his  nature  thinne.— Ch.Tpman.  Homer  in  R. 

G.  renmtty  to  run ;  renme^  rennet  ;  Du. 
rennen^  rinnen^  runnen^  to  run,  to  coagu- 
late ;  runsely  rensel,  rennet. — KiL 

Bunt.  Sc.  runt,  trunk  of  a  tree  ;  kail 
runt,  a  cabbage-stalk.  £.  dial,  rv/sr/, 
stump  of  underwood,  dead  stump  of  a 
tree,  the  rump.  From  the  sense  of  a 
stump  or  dead  stock  the  term  is  hgura« 
tively  applied  to  a  withered  hag^  an  old 
woman,  or  to  poor  lean  cattle.  The 
primitive  sense  is  probably  a  projection, 
as  in  the  case  of  rump.  Sw.  runka^  to 
jog,  shake,  vacillate. 

The  orru rrcnce  of  parallel  forms  with 
an  initial  r  and  str  or  scr  is  very  conunon, 
as  fiA  and  sa-ub;  c.  rumpfvoA  strmmtpf, 
tnmk,  stock-  In  like  manner,  corre- 
sponding to  run/,  we  have  E.  dial,  s/nmtf 
a  bird's  tail ;  strunty,  docked,  short. 

>rupt.  -ruption. — Bupture.  Lat 
ntptusy  broken,  burst,  ruptio,  a  bursting, 
breaking,  from  rumpo,  ruptum.  As  in 
Corrupt^  DisruptUm^  WC. 

Bural.-  Rusticate.  T.at.  r//j,  turis, 
the  countr)',  whence  ruraUs^  and  rusticari^ 
to  dwell  in  the  country. 

Bush.  AS.  rise,  PI.D.  rusk^  aurusk^ 
risch.  Probably  from  the  whispering 
sound  when  moved  by  the  wind.  AS. 
hrtscian^  to  make  a  rustling  nobe,  to 
shake,  vibrate,  frizzle. —  Bosw.  Sw.  ruska, 
ruskia,  to  rustle,  to  shake.  To  shake  as 
a  rush  is  a  proverbial  expression.  He 
bn'et  at  em  mvmiI.— l%«m.  Wdx  See 
Reed. 

To  Bush.  G.  rauschtn,  to  rustle,  purl 
as  a  brook,  whisper  as  the  wind  in  the 
bushes,  roar  as  the  waves,  to  rnnkc  a  noise 
or  bustle,  to  rush,  to  move  swiftly  with  a 
noise  or  bustle^— Kiittn.  Du.  ntysscAeH, 
bcniibilarey  9Xngntf  fremcr^  ausuiiaie  cl 
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impetum  heert,  irniere,  grastari.-— IQL 

N.  ;,v^^,  noise,  rattle,  uproar,  sudden 
movement ;  rough  weather ;  ruska^  to 
rattle,  throw  into  disorder,  do  things  with 
bustle  and  haste. 

Busset.  Fr.  fmcr,  It  rvtiw»  lAt  nu- 
sus.  red. 

Basil  o.  r»sft  Dn.  roisl" 

To  Bustle.  AS.  Arts//an,  Pl.D.  nissein, 
krusseln^  ruscheln^  G.  rasseln,  PI.D.  Dc 
inuus  russelt  im  stro ;  G.  die  intus  fttssirilf 
im  stroh.  Sw.  ruskla,  to  move  with  a 
slight  nois^  to  rustle  in  moving.  Directly 
imitative. 

Bvl  I.  The  trace  of  a  nhed.  See 

Route. 

3.  Fr.  ruitj  ru/,  th«  rut  of  deers  or 
boars,  their  lust,  and  the  season  when 
they  engender  ;  also  a  herd  of  female 
deer  followed  by  the  male  in  that  season. 


SACK  {$1 
•^ot.  In  Bret  die  term  nut  or  #»/  Is 

applied  also  to  domestic  •"imfih^  as 
dogs  ;  ruda,  to  be  on  heat. 

From  the  violent  behaviour  of  the  ani- 
mal under  sexnal  cscitation.  See  Ram- 
ble, Rout.  G.  ransen,  to  make  disorderly 
motions  united  with  a  loud  noise,  to  rout 
about,  is  applied  to  hogs  and  all  lbar> 
footed  beasts  of  prey  when  they  go  to 
rut  or  to  couple.  Rauschen^  properly  to 
roar  or  rustle,  ia  also  applied  to  hogs  and 
especially  sows  on  heat.  Swiat  riicUn^ 
to  make  a  noise,  to  bellow  ;  umeriioden^ 
to  riot  about ;  dcr  riiedi^  ritcdibub  (vvild- 
fimid,  an  inconsiderate  and  petulant 
young  man.  In  a  special  sense  riidrn  is 
to  rut,  to  be  on  heat ;  riid,  rudi,  a  Tom 
cat   Sp.  ntidOf  noise,  uproar,  tumult 

Byo.  ON.  n4gry  Du.  roggit,  a  rodkem^ 
roggen^  Lith.  rugga,  Rusa.  rva^. 


s 


Babbath.  A  Hebrew  word  signifying 
rest. 

Sable.  It.  zibellinOy  G.  sobel,  Pol.  so- 
bolf  ON.  safali  or  savcUu  Jomandes  calls 
tiie  fatpmtt  sapkMtut, 

Sabre.  G.  sabel,  Ital.  sciablo^  PoL 
szabla^  Magy.  saaHya^  a  sword,  from 
tsabni,  to  cut. 

Baoohazina.    Lat  Mccharum,  Gr. 

ffo'r^ap,  eaKxapov,  sugar. 

Sacrament  —  Sacerdotal.  —  Sacred. 
■  S«crMoa.-~flsorist.  Lat  ivifi^,  sacied,  I 

whence  sacerdos,  a  priest ;  sacrificiunty 
the  holy  rite  of  offering  a  victim  ;  sacra- 
mentufttf  a  solemn  or  sacred  oath ;  sa- 
crista^  a  keeper  of  holy  things,  &c. 

Sack.  I.  A  word  commoii  to  a  wide 
range  of  languages,  Heb.,  Arab.,  Gr., 
Lat,  Ow,  ftc. 

Sp.  saquear^  Fr.  saccager^  to  sack  a 
town,  is  from  the  use  of  a  sack  in  re- 
moving plunder.  Du.  sackm^  to  sack, 
put  up  in  sacks,  thence  to  rob,  to  plunder. 
Sack  en  ende  packcn^  convasare  omnia, 
furto  omnia  colUgere.  Sackman^  a  plun- 
doer,  robber. — KiL  In  the  same  wajr  we 
speak  of  bagging  game     bringiqg  it  to 

^  TO  give  ikt  mck  is  a  very  general  ex- 
pression for  dbmissing  one  from  his  em- 
ployment, equivalent  to  packing  him  off, 
sending  him  off  bag  and  baggage.  Fr. 
On  bd  a  dotmi  jws  tacttus  quilies  (said 
of  a  aemut  whom  his  master  hath  put  t 


away),  he  hath  his  passport  g^ven  him. — 
Cot.  Den  mk  Hjmm  knecht  geven^  to 
dismiss  his  servant  ignominiously. — Kil. 

2.  Sack  (wine),  vin  d'Espag^e,  vin  sec, 
— Sherwood,  i6$0k  Bishop  Percy  cites 
from  an  old  account-book  of  the  city  of 
Worcester,  'Anno  £liz.  34.  Item  for  a 
gallon  of  claret  wine,  and  seck^  and  a 
pound  of  sugar.'  The  name  was  properly 
g^ven  to  the  dry  Spanish  wine  such  as 
that  still  imported  under  the  name  of 
sherry.  *  Skerry  sack,  so  called  from 
Xcrcs,  a  sea  town  of  Corduba  in  Spain, 
where  that  kind  of  sack  is  made.'-— 
Blount,  Olossog^phia  in  Narea.  Shake* 
speare  osss  sherns  and  sack  as  synon^ 
ymous. 

This  valour  comes  of  sherris,  so  that  skill  ia 
thewctpoaiinollilnKwithont  jmI.— M.  IV. 

Minsheu  (1625)  explains  sacke^  a  wine 
that  comelh  out  of  Spaine,  Belgic^  Roo- 
meniie  [Roomcnije,  vinum  Hispaniense 
— llixL\  wijn  seek,  auasi  sicatm,  propter 
magnam  siccandi  numores  facultatem, 
giving  the  right  derivation  of  the  word 
though  he  did  not  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  dry  applied  to  wine; 
When  the  proper  meaning  of  the  name 
was  so  early  lost  in  England,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  it  should  have  been  ap- 
pHed  to  other  strong  white  wines  coming 
from  the  same  quarter,  whether  sweet  or 
dry.  and  we  hear  of  Canary  and  Malaga 
sacks.  Venner  (Via  recta  ad  vitam  longam 
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1637  in  N.)»  after  discasiiiig  nfecUcinaUy 

the  propriety  of  mixing  sugar  with  sack, 
adds  :  'But  what  I  have  spoken  of  mix- 
ing sugar  whh  nek  mutt  tie  widentood 
of  SA^ric  sacit  fiv  to  mix  sugar  with 
other  wines,  that  in  a  common  appella- 
tion are  caUed  sack,  ami  are  s7Lwti'r  in 
tastf,  makes  it  llli|4e«sant  to  the  pallat 
and  fulsome  to  the  stomach.'  '  Canaric 
wine,  which  beareth  the  name  of  the 
islands  from  tvlience  it  is  brought,  is  of 
some  termed  a  jnely  with  this  adjonct, 
sweet' 

Kilian's  sack-wijn^  vinum  percolatum, 
vulgo  saccatum,  was  a  totally  different 
thing,  being  a  wash  of  the  lees  of  wine 
imd  water  strained  through  a  bag.  'Sac- 
catum,  Imffet,  c'est  beuvraige  &  lie  de 
vin  et  d'cau  coulc^e  parmymi  sac*— Ca- 
thohcum  parvum  in  Due. 

Maerilag^»  Lat  sacrilegium^  a  steal- 
ing of  sacred  things;  iig9,  lechtm^  to 
pick,  to  gather. 

Sad.  The  radical  meaning  is  at  rest, 
Steadfast^  fixed,  serious,  sorrowfuL 

Though  I  be  absent  in  bodi,  bi  spyrjrt  I  am 
with  «ou  joiynge  and  aqmge  joar  onlre  and  the 
tadmtsst  [in  cwmaoii  vanna  MlmMatness\  of 
your  bileve  that  ii  la  Ghriit— Widir.  Cokns.  c 
a,  in  R. 

But  we  sadArg  fflnnlores)  omb  own  to  sus- 
teyne  the  fch1cne<^s  of  sike  nwa  aod  laot  plcio 

to  ussilf. — Id.  Romans,  c.  15. 

w.  sadf  firm,  wise,  sober,  discreet ;  merch 
sad^  a  discreet  woman.  PLD.  smU^  rest, 
stillness,  ouiet,  from  setfen,  to  set,  to  fix. 
Sik  to  sam*  geven,  to  be  at  rest  ;  saden, 
tadigen^  Lat  tidare,  to  quiet,  to  bring  to 
rest  ON.  settr,  Dan.  sat^  sedate,  steady, 
staid.  Sw.ib.  sati^  fast,  firm,  close.  Das 
cisen  licgt  saii  an.  Saii  binden,  to  bind 
&st. 

Saddle.  Du.  sad^i,  O.  sattcl^  Bohcm. 
sedlo.  Lnit  sella  is  a  contracted  form  of 
tile  same  word,  signifying  a  seat  or  con- 
trivance for  sitting  on  a  horse.  Bohem. 
sedeii,  to  sit ;  sedadlo,  Lat.  sediie,  a  seat. 
PoL  siodlOf  saddle  ;  siedliskoy  seat.  The 
word  is  veiy  likety  to  have  been  fonned 
among  the  equestrian  Sarmatians, 

Safe. — Save.  — Salvation — Salvage. 
Lat  salvusy  in  good  health,  whole,  sound, 
well ;  Fr.  sauf^  safe,  Lat.  sah'o,  Fr. 
sauver,  to  save,  and  thence  salvage^  the 
saving  of  goods  from  wreck  or  fire. 

To  Sag.  To  sink  gradually  down,  to 
be  depressed  ;  properly  to  sink  as  the 
surface  of  water  leaking  away  or  sucked 
up  through  the  cracks  of  the  vessel  in 
which  it  is  contained.  Sc.  scg,  srya^,  to 
sink  as  liquids  in  a  cask  in  consequence  1 


.  SAINT 

of  absorption.  The  roof  of  a  house  is 
seg^^ii  when  it  has  sunk  a  little  inwards, 
—jam.  GaeL  jjj^,  suck,  imbibe ;  sughj 
drain,  dry  up,  dnidc  up.  Swiss  suggen^ 
to  suck  ;  siiggent,  siickern,  G.  sick^m,  to 
drain  away,  trickle,  ooze.  a.S.  sigan, 
pret.  sah,  to  suck  in,  to  sink  down,  to 
set.  '  Swa  SM^  sigendi  sond  thonne  ren 
swylgth  : '  as  thirsty  sand  swallows  the 
rain.  G.  saugen,  pret  sog^  to  suck,  to 
absoii>  moisture ;  sogtHy  to  drop,  tridde 
down,  to  sink,  settle.    Sw.  to  suck, 

to  soak  ;  suga  i  sig,  to  absorb,  imbibe  ; 
suga  or  siga  sig  igmomj  to  soak  through, 
to  drip ;  agnmf  to  sink,  fidl  gradually,  n. 
sigd,  to  ooze,  as  water  through  the  earth, 
to  fall  gradually  by  its  own  weight,  be- 
come gradually  lower,  sink.  ON.  mi  iaim 
siga  undan,  to  give  way.  Byrdin  sfgr  <z/, 
the  load  weighs  heavy  on  the  horse,  sags 
on  huxL  Bav.  trutigen,  to  malre  the  sur* 
ftoe  of  water  sink,  to  dry  up,  exhans^ 
waste  ;  seigen,  to  sink.  *Die  prawt  swaig 
und  sdig  nider  in  ainacht  : '  the  bride 
was  silrat  and  sank  down  fiuntine.  Da. 
siyg/ien,  sij(^hen^  G.  seigen,  seinen^  to 
strain  hqui&,  to  cause  them  to  sag  or 
sink  down  through  a  stniner.  Seiger, 
an  hour-glass,  marking  time  by  the  smk- 
intj  of  sand.  Bav.  seig^  n.  sn'chi,  shallow, 
having  sunk  down  or  drained  away. 
Lith.  nuseJku^  mtsenliUj  I  flow  away,  dry 
up,  sink  ;  sunkus,  heaN-y.  N.  saJSrJta^ 
P1.D.  sakken^  to  sink  down.  Dat  water 
is  int  JwMsew,  the  water  is  fidling.  De 
mudder,  de  barm  is  sakket,  the  sediment 
is  fallen  or  settled.  A/ sakken^  hen  under 
sakken  (as  Fr.  sier  en  anrifere),  to  fall 
with  the  stream. 

Sagacious,  -sage.  Lat.  sagar,c[\i'\c)ii 
of  apprehension,  or  of  sight  or  scent  or 
taste;  sagio^  to  smell  out,  to  perceive 
quickly,  to  guess  at  or  foresee.  Prcrsagio, 
to  presage  or  have  scent  of  beforehand. 
Probably* a  modification  of  sapio,  to 
savour,  smell,  taste  or  smack,  to  oiulei^ 
stand  and  perceive  well,  to  be  wise. 

Sage.  I.  Fr.  sage^  OFr.  satve^  It 
savioy  saggiOy  from  Lat.  sapius^  preserved 
in  tttsapius,  imprudent,  silly.-  Pctronius. 
Sapioy  to  taste,  thence  to  discriminate,  to 
hewisov  See  Sagadotts. 

2.  Fr.  jmif4^,  Lilt  JoArA^  tiie  aionuttie 

plant. 

Sail.  G.  segely  ON.  segl^  sail ;  sigla^  to 
sail ;  w.  Ji^^,  to  shake,  rodc^  move^  or 

stir. 

Saint.  —  Sanoti£r« — Sanctimonious. 
Lat  sanehu^  devoted  ordedicated«  thence 
holy,  a  saint;  soMdimctfiM^ holiness.  See 

Sanction. 
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SAKE 

Salca.  AS.  sacuj  contention,  dispute, 
suit  at  law.  VVearth  sacu  bctweox  Abra- 
huincs  hyrdemannum  and  Lothes. — Gen. 
xiit.  7.  Fwrucgam^  aiUKOM,  tmdstcan^ 
r  ••'/irrsacan,  to  j^ainsay,  deny,  forsake, 
(joth.  sa^afi,  to  object,  reprove,  contend 
with  ;  oHdsakan^  to  oppose  \gasakan^  to 
accuse ;  Mkjo,  contest  PLD.  takt,  mit 
nt  law,  cause  of  a  thing ;  saken,  to  com- 
plain,  to  bring  an  action  ;  versdken^  to 
deny.  <k  mclu^  a  complaint,  process,  suit 
at  law,  an  affiir,  tm^nesa^  occiineiioe» 

thir)'^. 

Salad.  Fr.  saliuU,  It.  insalaia,  pro- 
perly a  dish  seasoned  with  salt 

Salary.  Lat .  sahxriu  ///,  a  SoUJei's  pay, 
properly  an  allowance  of  sait 

Me.    bee  To  Sell 

flttUanl  Lat  uOh^  to  leap. 

Sallow.  I.  AS.  salip^  salh,  Gael,  seil- 
tachy  Lat  salix^  W.  hdyg^  FixL  SiUawa,  a 
willow. 

2.  AS.  salowig,  dark  in  colour.  Bav, 
sal^  discoloured,  dark,  dirty.  '  Her  spiegcl 
glitz  was  worden  sal:^  the  polish  of  the 
mirror  was  become  dttlL  Gwti,  Hutuljan^ 
Fr.  saJt'r^  to  dirty.  Gael,  sal^  dross,  scum, 
filth  ;  sniaich,  to  sully  ;  W.  ktUowg^  lie- 
filed  ;  halogi^  to  defile. 

Most  words  signi^ing  to  dirty  hare 
their  origin  in  the  figure  of  dabbling  in 
the  wet,  as  shown  under  Salve,  Soil,  Sully. 
Under  the  latter  head  are  indicated  a 
imrallel  series,  Fr.  iomiUtr^  PLD.  solgeHy 
so/i  fi,  Flem.  solow^n,  seuinorn,  Sec,  to 
dirty,  which  it  is  difficult  clearly  to  dis- 
tingmsh  from  those  in  the  present  artide. 

flnlly.  Fr.  j<7i///>,  a  breaking  out 
ufKjn,  a  leap,  spring  ;  saiUir,  to  leap,  go 
out,  stand  out  beyond  others.  Bret,  sala^ 
Lat  sttlhtt  to  leapt. 

Saloon.   Fr.  nhti,  a  laife  hall ;  mASt, 

It.  sata^  a  hall ;  OHO.  sal,  ON.  sa!r,  as. 
salOf  bouse,  palace,  halL  Goth,  saljapi, 
to  lodge,  to  dwell ;  saiiiktwtf  lodgings. 

Salt.— Saline.  Lat  m/,  Gad.  ttdmm^ 

salt  ;  sal,  salt  water,  the  sea  ;  Gr.  aXf, 
salt,  the  sea ;  w.  haUn,  salt ;  hallty  salted. 
The  word  is  common  also  to  the  whole 
Finnish  family.  Fin.  MM^Wogul  sal^ 

Magy.  sd. 

Saltier.  Fr.  saultoir^  properly  a  stir- 
rup, from  sauUr,  to  mount,  but  in 
Heialdiy  applied  to  signify  St  Andrew^ 

Cross. 

Salubrious.  — Salute.  Lat.  sah'us, 
whole,  sound,  in  good  health ;  saiuOit\ 
•^rir,  healthbearing,  wholesome  ;  talus, 
-utis,  health.  Corresponding  forms  with 
an  iuitiai  h  corresponding  to  the  Lat  s 
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(as  in  w.  halm,  Lat  saij  W.  Lat 

s^ttfx)  are  Gr.  SXof,  whole,  sound  ;  Goth. 
hails,  hale,  whole  ;  G.  heil,  health ;  e. 
heal,  holy,  &c.  Compare  the  Lat.  salu- 
tation Salve  /  with  e.  HaUt 

Salve.  Goth,  saibon,  G.  salvtn,  to 
anoint ;  PLD.  salven.  to  smear,  to  mess. 
Mit  dem  eten  up^  teller  henmi  taiven,  to 
make  a  mess  on  one's  plate  in  eating.  Wo 
best  du  di  so  to  salvet  ?  how  have  you  so 
dirtied  yourself,  made  such  a  mess  of 
yonrself  ?  Sien  tiig  besalvetty  to  daub  or 
dirty  one's  clothes.  Bav.  salbrn,  a  mish- 
mash. Uennebeiig  besappeln  (of  children), 
Coblenz  bnSMn,  Pnkt  heMnty  to  daub 
oneself ;  Osnabr.  besabbetty  to  bolobber. 

The  word  is  probably,  like  smear  and 
others  signifying  grease,  formed  from  the 
image  of  dabblmg  in  the  wet,  dirtying, 
then  daubing  with  grease  as  the  most 
permanent  kind  of  dirtying.  It  would 
thus  be  of  a  conmion  origin  with  E.  sal- 
low, Fr.  sale,  and  the  parallel  forms  sully, 
soil,  &c.  Traces  of  tne  original  sense  of 
dabbling  in  the  wet  are  to  be  found  in 
Bav.  gesalb,  gesalf,  gesalfer,  diMtar,  tat* 
tie,  a  sense  constantly  expressed  by  terms 
taken  from  the  agitation  of  water  ;  so/- 
fim,  to  spatter ;  sulfern,  to  sip.  Swiss 
mlperm,  to  blot,  to  .dabUe.  Bav.  salber, 
one  who  works  slow,  on  the  same  princi- 
ple on  which  we  give  the  name  of  a  dab- 
bler to  an  inefficient  workman. 

Salver.  Sp.  salva,  salvilla,  a  salver, 
or  piece  of  plate  on  which  glasses,  &c., 
are  served  at  table.  As  salva  was  the 
tasting  of  meat  at  a  great  manli  table^ 
salvar,  to  guarantee,  to  taste  or  make  the 
essay  of  meat  served  at  table,  the  name 
of  salver  is  in  all  probability  from  the 
article  having  originally  been  used  in 
connection  with  the  essay.  The  Italian 
name  of  the  essay  was  credenza,  and  the 
same  term  was  used  fat  a  cupboard  or 
sideboard  ;  crtdeHtUft,  credenMere,  a 
prince's  taster,  cup-bearer,  butler,  or  cup- 
board-keeper.— FL  Fr.  credence  d' argent, 
silver  plate,  or  a  cupboard  of  silver  0ate. 
—Cot. 

Same.  Goth,  sama,  same  ;  Slav,  sam, 
Russ.  samUi,  self ;  Pol.  sam,  alone,  by 
hirosdf^  mere,  same,  self.  Sanscr.  mma^ 
like,  equal,  plane,  all,  whole. 

Fin.  sama,  same,  in  what  is  called  the 
adessitive  case,  becomes  tawutlta,  which 
is  used  elliptically  in  the  sense  of  '  at  the 
same  time,'  agreeing  in  a  remarkable 
manner  with  Lat.  simul,  and  offering  a 
far  from  singular  instance  in  which  an 
explanation  of  Greek  or  Latin  forms  may 
be  found  in  the  Finnish  languages.  ^V»- 
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malla  mtiMM/a,  in  the  mne  mode  or 

manner. 

Samphire,  ^'r.  Hcrbc  Jc  Saint  Pierre ^ 
a  5ca-side  plant. 

Sample. — Sampler.  From  Lat.  ex- 
emplum,  OSp.  enxempio^  Ptg.  enxemplar^ 
exemplar,  a  model  The  same  insertion 
of  an  n  is  seen  in  Ptg.  enxami,  a  mrann 
of  bees,  from  Lat.  examm. 

Sanction.  Lat.  sando^  sandtum  and 
sanctum^  to  ordain,  appoint.  cst.i])lish, 
ratify,  thence  to  consecrate,  dedicate  ; 
sanctus,  ordained,  sacred,  inviolabiei  holy ; 
tancHoy  an  ordinance,  ratification. 

Sane.— Sanity.— Sanatory.  Lat.  sa- 
uuSf  whole,  sound ;  sano,  -as,  to  make 
sound,  to  heal  Ifuanus,  unsound  of 
mind,  insane.    See  Sound. 

Sand.    ON.  satt(i>\  v,.  Siind. 

Sandal.   Gr.  aavlaXov,  Lat.  sandalium. 

Hangnine. — Sanguinary,  -sanguin-. 
T,at.  sattfruis^  -inis,  blood.  Cimstm^n- 
ity,  community  of  blood. 

Bap.  PLD.  sapp,  juice,  wet.  *Hc 
paddjet  in  den  drckk  dat  em  dc  sapp  nm 
de  oren  flugt : '  he  |).iddles  in  the  dirt  so 
that  he  is  splashed  over  head  and  cars. 
G.  safty  juice. 

The  word  seems  radically  the  same 
with  sopy  from  the  noise  of  dabbling. 
P1.D.  sappen,  to  tonnd  as  wet  in  motion, 
to  drip,  leak,  ooze.  De  schoe  sappct,  the 
water  sounds  in  one's  shoe.  Idt  is  so 
vuul  up'r  straten  dat  it  sappet  .*  it  is  so 
dirty  in  the  streets  that  one  hears  it  splash, 
it  is  sopping  wet.  Een  sappigcn  wcg,  a 
soppy  or  muddy  way.  De  appel  sappet 
dear  den  sakk:  the  apple-juice  soaks 
through  the  sack.  B.iv.  saJFt-n-iiAo  squash 
or  sound  under  the  feet  like  wet  ground, 
or  shoes  full  of  water ;  OHG.  saf,  c.  sa/t, 
juice. 

To  Sap.  Fr.  sapper,  to  undermine,  to 
dig  into  i  IL  zappare,  to  dig ;  sappa,  a 
mattock^  *pede^  shovel;  WaL  MgM,  to 
dig. 

Essentially  the  same  word  as  step,  from 
the  stamping  action  of  the  foot  in  digging, 
on  the  same  principle  on  which  Bohem. 
kopati  is  to  kick,  and  also  to  hack  or  hoe, 
to  dig.  Venet.  zapar,  to  tread,  paw  as  a 
horse,  stamp  ;  It  M^pegare,  to  trample. 

Sap-green.  o.  saft-fUrbe,  among 
painters,  colours  made  of  the  juices  of  the 
animal  or  vegetable  kingdom  as  opposed 
to  minerals.  Saft-(:^i  ioi,  sap-^reen,made 
of  the  juice  of  buckthoni-bcmes. 

Sapient.  Lat.  sapio^  to  be  wise.  See 
Sagacious. 

SapooMaoiis.  Lat.  Gr.  Mtmy, 
soap. 


SATRAP 

Saracen.  Cr.  Snprticiji/^of.  Commonly 
explained  from  Arab,  sharks  r^ii^  the 
East ;  skarkiy  Eastern.  The  difficnhy 
is  that  the  Moslems  would  not  have  ap* 
pearcd  to  themselves  in  the  character  of 
Easterns,  but  only  to  the  Western 
eneate  wlumi  they  were  attacking.  In 
fact  the  name  of  Saracens  seems  to  have 
been  unknown  to  the  Arabs  themselves, 
and  only  to  have  been  in  use  among  the 
Greeks,  who  never  would  have  devmed  a 
name  wth  an  Arabic  cxpl.\nation. 

Sazoasm.— Sarcastic.  Gr.  9a^l,  -k<  x, 
flesh ;  tfa(>r<i(w,  to  tear  fledi  like  dogs, 
to  sneer  (in  mod.Gr.  to  bite,  to  dende)  S 
tfopcooyi^,  a  bitter  laugh,  sneer. 

To  iMca.  Saa»ea.  Fr.  ammt,  to 
sift  through  a  fine  sieve  ;  sas  (OFr.  s/as, 
Lang,  sedas),  a  ranging  sieve  or  searce. 

—  Cot.  It.  setacciOy  sctaszo,  a  sieve  or 
strainer  made  of  hofse-hair ;  LaL  aete,  a 
bristle,  horse-hair. 

Sarcenet.  It  saradtteUo,  q.  d.  Saxa- 
cen'k  silk.— B.  Pannus  Saraoenid  opens. 

-  Due. 

Sarcophagus.    Gr.  geyofayc;  mofS^ 

flesh,  ami  ^uyclv,  to  eat. 

Sardonic.  Gr.  Sap^wviric,  TLapHSmac 
ri\wQ  Snp(V)j'»oc,  a  bitter,  feigned  laughter  ; 
from  a  herb  growing  in  Sardinia,  which, 
if  eaten,  caused  great  laughing,  hot  ended 
in  death. 

Sash.  I.  It  sessoy  a  Persian  turban 
[a  piece  of  muslin  wrapped  round  the 
cap]  — Fl. 

2.  Fr.  cMssts,  the  sliding  frame  of  a 
window  ;  chdsse,  framework  in  which  cer- 
tain things  are  hdd,  a  shrine  for  relics. 
La  cfuhsf  d'vm  rasoir,  the  handle  of  a 
razor ;  d'une  rose,  the  calix.  See  To 
Chase. 

SaaaafrML    A  medical  wood.  Fr. 

sassajrasy  Sp.  saxafrax,  salsafrax,  saxi- 
frage, because  the  same  virtue  was  attn- 
buteo  to  sassafins  as  to  saxifra^of  bfealB- 
ing  up  the  stone  in  the  bladder. 

SatoheL  Du.  jo^is^,  G.  a  purse. 

Fr.  taekety  a  ttttle  tack. 

To  Sate,  flatlate.— Satiety.  Balis, 
faction.    Lat.  sal^  satis,  enough. 

Satellite.  Lat.  satdliSy  a  personal 
attendant. 

Satin.  Ptg.  setim.  Said  to  be  a 
Chinese  word, — N.  and  Q. 

Satlra.  Lat  x«i!nra,  satyra^  a  poem 
in  which  the  manners  of  the  times  were 
freely  treated  without  respect  of  persons. 
Gr.  ffarvpoff,  a  play  in  which  the  chorus 
consisted  of  Satyrs. 

Satrap.  Gr.  Mfpdhrfc^  origiaaUj  Per- 
sian. 
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Saturate.   Lat  stUur^  full  fed,  sated. 

Saturnalia.  Lat.  satumalia,  feast  of 
Saturn,  in  which  unrestrained  licence  was 
allowed,  even  to  slaves. 

Saturnine.  A  grave  unsocial  disposi- 
tion ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the 
planet  Saturn,  as  a  Jovial  disposition  ex- 
presses the  tendency  to  good  fidlowship 
induced  by  the  planet  Jupiter. 

Satyr.   Lat.  ^aiyrusy  Gr.  "^awf^. 

Banoa.  Banew.  It.  salsa^  Fr.  uma^ 
properly  a  mixture  of  salt,  then  any  relish- 
ine  addition  to  food*  i>aucer^  a  little 
dMk  to  hdd  sauce. 

Sauoy.  As  sauce  is  a  sharp-tasted 
seasoning  of  food,  it  is  metaphorically 
applied  to  sharp  speech,  short  sharp  re- 
fuies.  Fr.  sauce^  met.  a  reprimand.  A 
man  is  said  to  be  bien  sauci  wben  he  has 
received  a  sharp  reprimand. 

Wo  was  bis  coke  but  if  his  sauce  were 
P9immmf  mmd  sAaif,  and  ready  all  his  gere. 

Chaucer,  ProL 

If  it  be  ao,  asfost 
As  the  aanran  fhee  wMi  ftowaiag  look%  m 

jauee 

Hcrwith  bitter  words.— As  Yoa  Like  It. 

To  BanntT.  One  of  those  cases  in 

which  either  an  /  after  the  initial  s  has 
been  lost,  or  parallel  forms  bejjinning  with 
s  and  sJ  respectivcl)  ha\  e  originally  been 
devdoped,  as  in  Lat.  sorbere  and  G.  schliir- 
/tm,  E.  sop  and  slop^  PLD.  MMtf/a,  si^ 
Aim,  and  £.  slobbtr. 

In  Iflee  correspondence  with  lomrAr 
•we  have  G.  schfeniern,  Sw.  sliiutra,  to 
wander  idly  about ;  G.  schUndcrn,  to 
saunter,  loiter — Fliigel  ;  Pl.D.  slendcr- 
%veg,  a  promenade. 

The  radical  meaning  would  seem  to  be 
to  trail  or  drag  along.  G.  schiender^  a 
gown  wiUi  a  tram ;  PLD.  j/rndkr,  the 
usual  course.  F..  dial.  slaJr  to  dra^;  ; 
Sw.  sladf,  E.  skdy  a  sledge  or  drag.  bw. 
sliuta^  P1.D.  sliruUm^  to  slide ;  Da.  slunte, 
to  idle. 

Sausage.  It.  sfj/sia  t(j,  Ft,  SOiUUM, 
from  being  cured  with  salt. 

Savaga.  Fr.  smtvage^  It.  selvaHco, 
scIviJi^gio,  sal''ii(^i;io  (Lat.  sylvatiats), 
savage,  wild,  untarued,  forest-bred. — FL 

S6  flava.  See  Safe. 

fla'valoy.  Fr.  cervelasy  a  kind  of  dry 
sausage  eaten  cold. — Cot.  It.  cen>elada^ 
a  kind  of  yellow  sausage  in  use  in  the 
Milanese.  Doubtless  nom  beii^  made 
of  (Fr.  cerveille)  brains. 

Savour.  Fr.  savtur,  Lat.  sa^or,  taste ; 
safiot  -trtt  to  smacks  taste  or  mell,  to 
relish.  Portevin  ' saper^  rapprodier  ks 
levres  et  les  separer  avec  bra». 


SCALE  SS5 

Saw.  I.  ON.  sogj  N.  sag^  Da.  sav^-G. 
s(igi\  It.  J'rX^f?,  Fr.  siit\  a  saw.  The  origin 
is  perhaps  the  zigzag  or  seesaw  movement 
by  whicB  the  act  of  sawnif^  is  character- 
ised.  Sp.  chiqucchaque,  a  sr.wyer;  Pl.D. 
^jSf^'"i  suggehiy  to  hacl^  \m^g^  cut 
with  a  blunt  knife. 

2.  Dn.  aaagt,  a  nanatioiiy  a  saying* 
ON.  saf^a^  a  narrative. 

Saxifictiga.  Lat  saxi/raeaj  saxum^  a 
stone,  and  JroMgo^  to  bcesj^  bdn^  sup* 
posed  to  ht  good  agamst  stone  m  the 
bladder. 

To  Say.  AS.  secgan,  ON.  seiga^  g.  sagem. 
Scab.  Lat.  scabies^  It.  scabHa^  O. 
schabbt\  scab,  scurf,  itch,  from  scabere, 
Du.  schai>ben^  schobben^  schrabbtn^  to  rub, 
Scratch,  scrape.  Bret  skraba^  to  scratch, 
scrape. 

*  Scabbard.  Might  be  plausibly  ex- 
plained from  beti^  made  of  seaUboardw 
diin  board,  in  the  same  way  that  a  hat 
was  called  a  beaver.  ScaUboard — com- 
monly pronounced  scdbboard. — ^Worces- 
ter. 


The  ancients — used  splints— and  of  themi 
are  made  of  tin,  others  of  j^^oMon/ and  tin,: 
up  la  Bnon  dottas.<~'WbeBna,  Sui|{8ij. 

But  this  explanation  is  opposed  by  the 
OE.  forms  scawberk  {scauberke — Merlin 
514),  or  scabagc  (Kom.  of  Partenay), 
scaubeH  (MttUer).  Of  these  scttwberk 
may  have  passed  into  Fr.  escaubert  or  es- 
cauber,  by  which  vagina  is  glossed  in  John 
de  GanandUl :  vi^finas,  exaiihtrs.  Hence 
conversely  E.  scaubert,  scabbard.  The 
first  syllable  should  mean  blade,  as  giving 
the  word  the  meaning  of  blade-cover, 
but  no  one  has  sncceeosd  in  making  out 
that  signification. 

Scaffold.  Fr.  eschaffaut^  Lang,  esct^ld^ 
esekarfmtt,  escada/oHty  It.  cata/alco^  caia^ 
farco^  Sp.  cadafalso^  Prov.  cadafalc. 
From  Prov.  and  OSp.  catar  (Lat.  cap- 
tare)^  to  look,  to  see,  and  It  palco^  a 
planking.  —  Diez. 

To  Scald.  Fr.  ^chauder^  It.  scaldare^ 
to  heat,  warm,  scorch,  scald  ;  caldo^  Lat. 
caKduSf  hot  Gaei  sgaUf  scald,  pain, 
torture  ;  Bret,  shrn/tt,  to  scald,  sting  like 
a  nettle }  Dan.  skolde^  Sw.  skolla^  to  scald. 

Scale.  I.  Whale,  ghell.  \ivi.  schaele, 
bark,  crust,  shell,  scale  ;  schelle,  bark, 
shell,  skin,  scale.  G.  schnle,  a  shell,  dish, 
cup.  bowl,  bark  of  a  trce^  cover  of  a  book, 
ped  of  frnit,  shale  or  mmeral  that  separ- 
ates in  flakes.  It.  scas^lia,  scale  of  lish, 
shiver  or  splinter  of  stones,  skin  of  snake ; 
Fr.  tseaiib,  scak  of  fish.  Eteailler  des 
noix,to  pill  or  shale  walnuts ;  cscailh  ures^ 
shards  or  spalla^  small  pieces  broken  or 
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hewed  from  ttofies.   Fr.  dial.  ckalU  de 

nnix,  the  green  husk  or  shale  of  a  walnut. 
The  radical  signitlcation  is  something 
that  separates  or  that  is  picked 

off.  The  shale  or  husk  of  fruit  or  vege- 
tables or  srali-s  of  fish  arc  what  is  picked 
off  as  unlit  for  foot!.  The  shaiUs  of 
hemp  (Hollyband)  are  the  bits  of  stalk 
that  have  to  be  picked  from  the  fibre. 

Lith.  skelti^  skilU,  to  split,  burst ;  sktl- 
dm^  skaldyti^  to  cnick,  hurst,  split ;  MmtAkt, 
skillus,  easy  to  split  ;  skalaiy  splinters  of 
fir  for  torches  ;  skilsiis^  hoof  of  a  cloven- 
footed  animal  ;  skyle,  a  split,  hole,  open- 
ing. Gr.  (TcvXXw,  to  rend,  tear,  flay; 
eK^Xoc,  the  skin  of  an  animal ;  asvXa,  arms 
stripped  from  a  slain  enemy,  spoils.  Gael. 
sgit^  sgMy  shdl,  iinhittki  sgioita,  un- 
huskcti,  active,  quick  j  It  sciolto,  loosed, 
active.  Da.  skilie^  to  separate.  Melken 
skiiUSf  the  milk  is  turned.  R.  dial,  to 
shsal  milk,  to  curdle,  to  separate  the  parts 
of  it.— Ray.  It.  sca^^liare,  to  shiver  or 
sphtter— FL  ;  Fr.  mur  escailU^  a  wall  full 
Of  cracks  or  chinks. 

taU.  3.— To  Scale.— Eaoalado.  Lat. 
seala  (from  scando,  to  climb  ?),  Sp.  escala^ 
Yx.  ichelUy  a  ladder,  thence  a  scale  or 
graduated  measure ;  Sp.  «R»E«r,  to  mount 
by  ladders  ;  escalada,  an  escalade. 

Scalene.  Gr.  aKa\^^  bq  ((T«d  Ju»,  to  limp), 
limping,  halting,  uneven,  unequal. 

Scall.  Scurf  in  the  head  ;  scalled  or 
scatd  head,  a  scuify  head.  Dn.  schelley 
bark,  shell,  skin,  membrane  ;  schcllen 
van't  hoofd,  scurf  of  the  head.  Dan. 
^kaldeiy  bald,  bare. 

Scallop.  A  shdl-lish  of  a  round  in- 
dented shape,  whence  scalloped,  having 
the  edge  indented  like  a  s<^Jilop  shell 
D«L  JvCr^,  shdl,  cocUo'Shd],  nnt-shell ; 

schelpevts,  shell-fish  ;  ^SV  Jacolfs  schtlben, 
coquille  de  St  Jaques,  the  scallop-fish  or 
pilgrim's  scallop-shell. 

Words  signifying  shell,  peel,  husk,  are 
commonly  derived  from  the  notion  of 
scaling,  peeling,  or  picking  off,  separating 
the  outer  useless  portion.  Do.  sehelfe^ 
shell,  scale  ;  dc  vis  schclfen^  to  scale  a 
fish,  to  scrape  off  the  scales ;  Bret,  skai/a, 
to  separate,  to  split  Gad.  sgealb,  a  quick, 
sudden  sound,  the  sound  of  a  blow,  a 
slap,  then,  from  the  crack  of  things  burst- 
ing or  splitting,  to  spUt,  splinter.  Sgealih 
chreag,  a  splintered  or  shelvy  rock.  Sc. 
skc'I/iy  a  slap,  blow,  stroke  ;  $9  sMvt,  to 
separate  in  lamina. 

Probahly  Lat  scalpere^  to  scrape, 
scratch,  engrave,  sculperty  to  form  by 
cutting  or  carviqg^  Gr.  iiAfm^ 


SCAMTUNG 

yKbwtm^  to  holkNr  out,  to  carve,  must  be 

classed  under  the  same  head. 

Scalp.  It  scaipo,  the  skin  of  the  head. 
Sc.  shauPy  hull,  husk ;  peashauPy  Da.  dial 
skalp,  the  shell  of  peas.  Fr.  escalbctter^ 
to  pill,  to  unhusk,  or  loosen  the  husk  of. 
—Cot.   ON.  .rXvii^,  sheath.    See  Scallop. 

To  Scamble.  To  scramble,  to  make 
shift.  Fr.  griflTe-graflTe,  scamblitiQly^  catch 
that  catch  may. — Cot.  Scambiing^  sprawl- 
ing. — HaL 

Thus  sithe  I  fasve  in  my  vtjy.igc  siiffertxi  \vTack 
with  UlijrswSi  ftnd  wriogio^Wet  seamUed  to  the 


(1579) 

It  iOtrmigUaret  to  card  cotton  or  woolf 

to  scramble,  scratch,  tousc  or  tug  by  the 
hair ;  scarmiglicUOt  scrambled,  loused, 
scratched,  ftc 

A  parallel  form  with  scramble,  in  the 
same  way  that  we  have  Du.  scheUibem  and 
schrabbetty  to  scrape  or  scrub,  or  B.  diaL 
scaMe  and  scrape,  to  scninble. 

Scamp.  A  cheat,  a  swindler. — Jam. 
A  workman  is  said  to  scamp  bis  work 
when  be  does  it  in  a  superficial,  dishonest 
manner.  Swab.  UMOI^  Uederiichcr 
mensch. — Schmid. 

Du.  sckampen,  to  shavi^  scrape,  slip 
away;  schampig^ riippeqr ;  ttkMi^idimt^ 
a  grazing  shot. 

To  Scamper.  MdiW  gampen^gampem, 
to  sport,  spring  about  Sw.  skmHtpm^  ^ 
jog  ;  —sin  7L'dg,  to  jog  oi^  scamper  awny. 
See  Jump,  G<une. 

To  Soaa.  i.  It  temdtr*,  to  momt^ 
ascend,  also  to  scan  a  verse,  tonniminrit 
by  counting  the  feet  ;  hence 

2.  To  examine  narrowly. 

Scandal  Lat.  scamlmhm,  finm  Gr. 
ataviaXov,  a  trap  for  an  enemy,  a  stomb- 
lij^block,  offence. 

isaat— Aeanty.  Barely  soffideat 
ON.  skammr,  short  ;  skamtr,  a  measured 
portion.  I  skornum  skamti,  circumcisA 
portione,  i.  e.  pared,  circumcisd. — Egills. 
N.  skant,  a  measuring  rod,  measured  por> 
tion  ;  skanta,  to  measure  off,  to  cut  off  a 
little  so  as  to  make  a  thing  exact,  to  give 
sparingly,  reckon  dosdy.  SkmiUu  ine»> 
sured,  encdy  fitted,  leaving  nothing  to 
spare. 

Scantling.  A  small  piece  of  anything, 
also  the  size  to  which  a  timber  is  to  be 
cut.  From  Fr.  cJiantel,  chanteau,  a  cor- 
ner-piece, lump  or  cantle  of  bread,  &c. 
(G.  kant,  edge ;  It  eant9^  side^  comer), 
are  formed  Fr.  csL  hiintilery  to  break  into 
cantlcs,  to  cut  olT  the  corners  or  edges 
of,  eschantillon,  a  small  cantle  or  comer- 
piece,  also  a  scantling,  sample,  pattern, 
proof  of  any  sort  of  merchandise.- 
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Hence  to  setmtUy  to  cut  bitt  firom.  'The 

chines  of  bcefe  in  great  houses  are  scantled, 
to  buie  chaines  of  gold.'—  Lodge  (i  596) 
in  HaL  Omnes  denarii  Jaccenses  qui 
£dsi  non  siot  recipiantur  ab  omnibus 
hominibus — sive  sint  fracti,  sive  perforati, 
vel  etiam  scatUeliati. — Fori  Aragon.  in 
Due. 

The  sense  of  measurement  is  explained 
by  Sp.  dcscoHtillar,  desc4mtonar^  to  break 
oapart of  « diine,  to  lessen ;  AseenUUloHy 
a  small  line  marking  the  proper  scantling 
to  which  anything  is  to  be  cut.  Neum. 

Scape.  Lat  scapus^  shaft  of  a  pillar, 
Stalk  of  a  plant ;  Gr.  mOtwrmt  to  prap^  to 

Jc:in  on. 

Scapular.  Lat  scapula,  the  shoulder- 
blade. 

Scar.  Originally  a  crack  or  breach, 
then  specially  applied  to  the  mark  of  a 
wound,  a  cliff,  precipice  or  broken  rock, 
a  fragment.  It  is  used  by  Gowcr  in  the 
original  sense : 

And  eke  full  ofte  a  littel  st.ire 
Upon  a  banke,  ere  men  be  ware, 
LatiatbeilnHM. 

Bret.  Marr,  crack  in  a  wall,  chap  in  Ae 
skin;  skarra^  to  crack,  to  open.  Fr. 

tscatrey  breach,  bursting  open,  opening 
made  with  noise  and  violence.  Faire 
ffiande  escarre,  to  disperse  people,  to 
leave  a  wide  space  open  ;  escarriry  to 
scatter,  disperse. — Trev.  *Le  canon  a 
felt  tme  grande  iaeam  dans  ce  bataHlon, 
dans  la  muraille:'  has  made  a  great 
breach  in  them. — Gattel.  The  foregoing 
must  not  be  confounded  with  Fr.  eschare^ 
sturgically,  the  crust  of  a  bum  or  ttker, 
from  lax<tpa,  from  whence  E.  scar  of  a 
wound  is  commonly  derived. 

In  tiie  Scandinavian  and  Teutonic 
dialects  the  root  is  found  as  well  in  the 
shape  of  scar  as  with  the  addition  of  a 
final  d.  DtL  scheure,  tckaardi,  crena, 
ntptuFa,  rima,  tduurt  (vetns)  soopnlus, 
rupes  ;  sckeure,  schorl,  scissura,  ruptura. 
— Kih  ON.  /ifa>r,  N.  skatf  notch,  breach, 
deft  in  a  rock.  OHOb  scortVf  scorra, 
praeruptum  montis.  scopulus.  —  Gl.  in 
Scbm.  in  v.  schotrcn.  ON.  skard,  a 
breach,  nick,  opening  ;  s/mdi  y9r^  Dan. 
hareskaer^  a  hare-lip.  Dan.  skaar,  a 
cut,  notch,  fragment,  shard.  E.  dial. 
Potscar^  a  potsherd;  share^  the  opening 
of  the  tbiglis ;  skmrdvt  tkerd,  a  piece  of 
broken  stone  or  pottery,  a  notch  Of  gl^ 
an  opening  in  a  wood. — Hal. 

The  uhunate  origin  is  in  all  probability 
a  representation  of  the  noise  made  l:)y 
a  thiQg  cfacking  or  bursting.    Comp.  I 


SCARCE'  SS7 

Gael  sgairty  a  load  sbout  or  cry,  and 
thence  Fr.  tscarter^  to  scatter,  dispers^ 
with  Fr.  escarre,  escarrir. 

SOMTOS.  OFr.  isckarsf  eschard^  escar, 
close,  sparing,  niggardly;  udkarar, 
escharder,  to  diminish,  to  spare  ;  csrhas, 
scarcely.  Sp.  escaso^  scanty,  narrow, 
small,  short,  sparing,  niggardly.  It. 
scarso,  scarce,  scant,  sparing.  Birt. 
skars^  slender,  little,  close,  niggard, 
clean,  deansed;  sktmMy  to  spare,  re- 
trench, diminish,  also  to  cleans^  scour, 
steal.  Re  skarz  eo  ho  sac,  your  gown  is 
too  short.  ket  skarz  ann  ^-man. 

this  corn  is  not  clean.  The  radicu 
meaning  of  the  verb  would  seem  to  be 
to  scrape^  leading  on  the  one  side  to  the 
notion  of  cleansing,  and  on  the  other  to 
that  of  paring;,  shaving  off,  clipping, 
sparing.  Piedm.  moneda  scarsa,  li-^ht 
money,  money  that  has  been  clipped  or 
rubbed.  Scarsoh',  to  pluck  off  super- 
fluous leaves  and  shoots  from  vines.  Du. 
schaers,  a  razor ;  schiurs  a^schaeren^  to 
cut  close;  sekatrsy  doaCt  niggardly,  also 
hardly,  scarcely.  It.  cogUert  scarso^  to 
strike  a  grazio^  blow  shaving  along  the 
surfiuw,  to  strike  slanting. 

The  root  may  be  traced  through  a  wide 
extent  of  vanation.  Sometimes  it  is  * 
found  without  the  initial  as  in  Bret. 
karwiu  to  scraoe,  deanse,  sweep,  to  clear 
out  dung ;  kars,  sweepings,  ordures  ; 
karzpren,  kazpren^  karpreuy  a  plough- 
staff,  stick  for  scraping  die  oontor  of 
the  plough.  The  Breton  s  changes  to  tk 
in  W.  carthuy  to  scour,  cleanse,  carry  out 
dung  from  stables  or  cowhouses  ;  earth'- 
breth  a  plough-staff;  cart/t^  ofllscoaring, 
outside,  rind,  what  is  peeled  off  j  JiS^jfWTM, 
oii'scouriiu^,  ordures. 

With  the  loss  of  the  final  d  at  on. 
karra,  kara,  to  scrape,  to  cleanse,  ex- 
plaining Dan.  karrigf  sparing,  niggardly ; 
ON.  skara,  to  rake  or  scrape,  to  snuff 
the  candle  ;  g.  scluirrcn^  to  soape^  to 
cleanse  stables,  streets,  (S:c. 

The  ultimate  origin  is  an  imitation  of 
the  sound  of  scrapii^  or  scratching, 
which  are  often  represented  by  the  same 
forms.  ON.  karra,  to  creak  as  a  wheel ; 
Gael,  sgairt,  screech,  shriek;  Sa  seairty 
to  scratch,  scrape,  cleanse  1^  scraping, 
gather  money  in  a  penurious  way.  Scarf, 
A  scratch,  a  niggard.  '  Move  thee  to 
scrape,  to  JMT/,  to  pinch,  to  spare.' 

The  same  train  of  thought  is  indicated 
in  Gael,  sgntad,  a  shriek,  cry  ;  sgreadan, 
a  disagreeable  sound,  noise  of  anything 
tearing  asunder  ;  Sc.  Si-rrrd,  any  loud 
shrill  sound,  the  sound  or  act  of  rending 
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a  rent,  the  thing  that  is  rent  or  torn  off. 
See  Shard,  Shred. 

To  Scare.  Sc.  sttr,  tMr,  to  take 
fright.  A  sJtat'r  horse,  or  a  horse  that 
j/tars,  is  one  that  is  easily  startled.  Ukare^ 
a  fright,  a  scarecrmr.— >Jain.  on.  lUdrr, 
timid,  shy.  N.  tJtJtrro,  to  friglitieii,  to 
scare. 

The  idea  of  frightening  is  commonly 
expressed  by  the  fi^re  either  of  the 
trembling  symptomatic  of  fright,  or  of  a 
sudden  noise  which  instinctively  startles 
and  produces  fright  It  has  hten  argued 
under  Afraid  that  Fr.  effrayer  and  (.. 
schrccken^  to  iirighten,  both  have  their 
origin  in  fmm  TCpresentinff  a  anub  or 
crack,  and  it  is  probable  that  scare  is 
derived  from  a  like  source.  Fr.  escarre, 
breach,  bursting  open  with  noise  and 
violence.  —  Trev.  Bret,  skarr^  crack, 
breach.  Gael.  s(^airt,  a  loud  cry  or  shout. 
A  similar  connection  may  be  observed 
between  E«  scrtoiH  and  Sw.  sktwtut^  to 
frighten. 

To  Scarf.  To  join  timbers  with  a 
slanting  joint.  Sw.  skar/wa^  to  join  to- 
gether, to  piece,  eke  out  Skarfwa  en 
arm,  to  lengtlien  a  sleeve  ;  — tiramer,  to 
scarf  two  pieces  of  timber.  Dan.  skarre^ 
N.  skara^  skjerve^  to  scarf  thnber;  skarvy 
a  bit  cut  off  the  end  of  a  plank.  Bav. 
scharben^  to  shred  vegetables,  to  make  a 
notch  in  a  timber  to  receive  a  cross- 
piece.  Bret,  skarfiii^  to  scarf  timber  or 
•tone. — Lepclletier. 

The  origin  of  the  term  is  to  be  found 
in  the  terapinr  down  or  slicing  off  a 
piece  of  each  of  the  timbers  in  order  to 
make  the  joint.  Sp.  escarbar^  to  scrape 
or  scratch  the  ground  like  a  fowl  or 
beast ;  isatrpar,  to  rasp  or  cleanse  worics 
of  sculpture,  to  escarp  or  slope  down  a 
bank,  to  scarf  timber.  Escar^a^  the 
scarp  or  steep  slope  on  the  inside  of  a 
ditch  next  the  rampart*  It.  scnrftelloy  a 
chisel,  lancet,  tool  for  slicing  or  paring. 

8cm£  Fr.  e^arpe^  a  scarf  or  tou- 
drick  ;  escharpe  d'un  pdlerin,  the  scrip 
wherein  he  carries  his  meal. — Cot.  It 
would  seem  that  the  name  of  the  scrip 
was  transferred  to  a  scarf  from  the  latter 
being  worn  over  the  shoulder  in  the  way 
that  a  beggar's  scrip  was  carried.  In 
the  same  way  Da.  iashy  a  pouch,  beonnes 
Sc.  f/sr/it',  a  belt.  Da.  taskebelte^  zona; 
taskcmagttr,  zonarius.  —  Lye.  Scheler*s 
explanation  of  the  word  as  signifying  a 
strip  of  doth  from  OFr.  esaiarper^  to 
tear,  is  not  satisfactory.  OHG.  scherbt',  a 
scrip,  comes  still  nearer  the  £.  form  than 
Fr.  tsdUufi.  See  Scrip. 


8ourf-Bkiu.  TTie  outside  skin.  Bar. 
sckurffeu^  scherpffen^  to  scratch  or  pick 
off  the  outside  ota  thiqg;  Sick  scfurpj^ 
summnm  cutis  stringerc.    See  Scurf. 

Scarify.  Lat  scarifico  jiox  scari/o),  to 
lance  or  open  a  sore.  Gr.  mApffot^  a 
stile,  etching  tool;  mm^vim,  muiftf^lmpm, 
to  scratch. 

Boarlei.  It  scarlato,  Fr.  icarla^^  G, 
scharladu 

The  origin  of  the  word  has  been  much 
disputed,  and  it  has  been  supposed  to  be 
borrowed  from  an  Eastern  source.  But 
the  name  of  an  article  of  commerce  is  at 
least  as  likely  to  have  passed  from  Europe 
to  the  East  as  vice  irersft,  ftud  tfie  w«icd 
admits  of  a  pUnsible  egpbnatinn  la  Ibe 
Lat.  carti^  flesh. 

It.  5carnaii$w^  flesh-coloured,  bcoune 
in  Veoet  seariaiiny  explained  by  Patri> 
archi  as  a  colour  of  mixed  while  and 
red.  But  the  mixture  of  a  colour  with 
white  is  conndered  as  adihtti<m  or  weak- 
ening of  the  colour,  and  therefore  if  the 
diluted  colour  were  expressed  by  a  di- 
minutive, the  full  colour  would  be  signi- 
fied by  the  primitive  form.  Thus  from 
scarlatin^  a  whitish  red,  would  be  formed 
scarlatOt  full  red,  scarlet  Compare 
Shakespeare^  incanuuHtUf  to  dye  with 
crimson. 

Scarp.  It.  Scarpa y  Fr.  escafpe,  Sp. 
escarpa,  the  slope  of  a  \vall  or  steep  front 
of  a  fortification.    See  Scarf 

Seatehes.—  Skates.  Kr.  eschiusrs,  stilts 
or  scatches  to  go  upon. — Cot  ^chaetu^  in 
Flanders  stflts,  'vulgo  scaaty*  in  Holbmd 
skates  ;  also  a  carpenter's  trestle,  the  sup- 
port on  which  he  saws  wood. — KiL  PLD. 
skake,  shank  or  leg.  It  iamca,  shank  ; 
zancJu\  stilts.  Sp.  zemco^  shank  ;  Ziin- 
cudOy  long-shanked  ;  znncos,  stilts.  So 
Lim.  digOy  a  leg;  *  lon^-legged 

person  ;  digas^  salts.  The  point  m  wUcfa 
stilts  and  skates  agree  is  that  they  are 
both  contrivances  for  increasing  the 
length  of  stride 

Du.  schMtse  (from  whence  E.  skaU)  would 
seem  to  be  a  corniption  of  PI.D.  xkake^ 
which  was  Latmiscd  under  the  form 
scacOf  scata,  scadt-a^  scadOy  j»ssm.— >Die£ 
Supp.    But  see  To  Scotch. 

Scathe.  Goth,  skaihjan^  G.  schadm^ 
to  injure;  ON.  ska^  A&  tctatkmj  Pol 
szkoda^  damage,  hurt.  Gael,  sgad,  mis- 
fortune, loss ;  sgatk^  lop  off,  prune,  de- 
stroy, injure. 

To  Scatter.  Du.  schetteren^  to  cnu!!, 
resound,  burst  out  laughing,  to  scatter. 
It  scalt'rarcy  to  scatter. — FL  The  idea 
of  a  thing  breaking  to  piccet  it  Rpnaenl» 
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ed  by  the  figure  uf  the  sound  of  an  ex-  ? 

plosion.  So  Fr.  /iUattr^  to  crash,  to 
ourst  or  shiver  to  pieces.  Eclat  do  ton- 
nerre,  a  clap  of  thunder ;  par  iclats,  in 
sluven.    Dan.  sprage^  to  crackle,  Sw. 

spraka,  to  crack,  explode,  show  the  origin 
of  LaL  sparger OE.  spark to  scatter. 
Dan.  skiiigre^  to  ring,  clang,  resound; 

Scavenger.  The  sca7>age  or  shcwage 
was  originally  a  duty  paid  on  the  inspec- 
tion of  cttatomaUe  goods  brought  for  sale 
within  the  city  of  I^ndon,  from  as.  saa- 
toian^  to  view,  inspect,  look.  The  sec- 
tion De  Scawan^a,  Liber  Albus,  p.  223, 
comnMsioes  asfiD&ms : '  Qi  est  contenuz 
dcs  quciix  marchaundiscs  venauntz  en 
Londres  deit  estre  prys  Scawenge  nostre 
Seqpiv  Roy ;  et  comebten  ooit  estre 
pr>  s  de  chescun. — Et  fait  assavoir  que 
Scawenge  est  dite  come  d^monstrance, 
pur  ceo  qe  marchauntz  demonstrent  as 
visGoants  marchaundises  des  queux  deit 
estre  pris  custume,  cinz  qe  rien  de  ceo 
sent  vendue.'  The  scawengers  or  scava- 
gtrt  were  tfie  inspectors  to  whom  the 
goods  were  actually  shown.  Afterwards 
the  inspection  of  the  streets  seems  to  have 
been  committed  to  the  same  officers, 
iBOtess  the  name  was  used  in  the  general 
sense  of  inspectors.  *  Qe  scawageours 
eyent  poair  de  survder  Ics  pavementi  et 
qe  tout  ordures  es  rewes  soyent  oustez,' 
p.  585.  The  oath  of  the  scawagcour  is 
given  p.  313.  'Vouzjurrez  qe  vous  sur- 
verrtM  diligientement  qe  les  pavedientz 
denis  vostre  garde  soient  bien  et  droitur- 
clement  reparaillez —  ;  et  qe  lez  chcmyns, 
ruwes  et  vencUes  soient  nettez  des  ficns 
et  de  touts  maners  des  ordures,  pur 
honcstee  de  la  citde  ;  et  ([e  toutz  Ics 
chymyneys,  foumes,  terraiUes  soient  de 
pierre,  et  snffisantement  defensable  en- 
contre  peril  de  feu.'  The  labourers  by 
whom  the  cleansing  of  the  streets  was 
actually  done  were  then  called  rakyers, 
ot  nkers* 

-soend.  •scens-.  -scent.  Lat  sea  ti- 
de^ scansvm,  to  climb  (in  comp.  -sctndo, 
'SUHsum) ;  as  in  Ascend^  Descent^  Ascett- 

Scene. — Scenery.  Cr.  (Tc»jt->},  the  cover 
or  tilt  of  a  waggon,  a  tent,  booth,  stage,  or 
scaffold,  the  stage  on  which  the  actors 
perfonned,  asoene  at  a  theatre. 

Boent.   Fr.  sentir^  to  smell. 

'Sceptic.  Gr.  ffcivrnfM*,  to  look  about, 
look  carefully,  consider ;  examina- 
tion, inquiry,  doubt ;  smrrorfo  inclined 
to  reflections  «Bimaly  the  Scq^GS»  a 
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school  of  philosophers  who  doubted  of  all 

thinj;s. 

Sceptre.  Lat  sceptrum^  Gr.  oKj)vTpovy 
a  regal  staff,  from  axiinTu,  to  prop*  to  lean 
upon  ;  mtiprrofMit  to  support  onesdf  on  a 

stafT. 

Schedule.     Lat.  scJuda^  schedula^  a 
scroll,  leaf  of  paper^  short  writing ;  schidiei^ 
a  sheave  or  thin  slice  of  wood  ;  Gr. 
a  tablet,  leaf.    From  ox^***  to  split. 

Scheme.  Cr.  vxn^t  outward  form, 
fashion,  appeanuiC^  mm  OGr.  vyjm^  to 
have,  hold- 
Schism. — Schist.  Gr.  vx^^o/ui,  a  rent, 
<rx<«rra(,  split,  from  (rx'C*"}  to  clcave,  split, 
produce  fissures. 

Scholiast.    Gr.  <rxoXi<T<7ri}Ci  from 
Xwv,  a  comment.    See  School. 

School.— Scholar.  Gr.  <rxoXi^,  leisure, 
rest,  that  in  which  leisure  is  employed, 
discussion,  lecture,  philosophy,  the  place 
where  such  stumei  were  pursued,  a 
school 

Sciatic.  Gr.  f^tov,  the  hip  ;  ftrxufc* 
-aSoct  P^^n  (hat  region ;  loxMi»co{, 
subject  to  pains  in  the  hips  $  LaL  jkmIms, 
disease  in  the  hips. 

Science.  —  Sciolist.     Lat    scWf  to 
know ;  ^inUtm^  knowledge. 

Scimetar.  Fr.  civic terrt%  It.  sctmitarra. 

Scintillate.    Lat,  scintilla^  a  spark. 

Boion.  A  graft  or  youn^  shoot  of  a  tree. 
Here,  as  in  scetU^^Sbit  c  is  insoted  without 
etymological  grounds.  Fr.  scion^  siott,  a 
young  and  tender  plant,  a  shoot,  sprig,  or 
twig^Cot 

The  proper  meaning  of  the  word  is  a 
sucker,  a  shoot  that  sucks  its  sap  from 
the  parent  tree.  S]).  ihupar^  to  suck,  to 
imbibe  moisture;  ckupon^  a  scion  or 
sucker  of  a  plant,  a  young  twit^.  Gr.  • 
9i^v,  a  reed,  straw,  tube  used  to  draw 
wme  out  of  the  cask,  the  sucker  of  a 
pump.  It.  sionc,  a  pipe.  ;;vitter,  or  quill 
to  draw  water  through. — Fl.  Another 
application  of  the  sense  of  sucker  is  seen 
in  Lat.  siphon.  It.  siotte,  a  whirlwind, 
waterspout,  sucking  up  the  water  as  it 
passes  over  it.    See  Sip. 

Soixrluis.  Gr.  miif^  an  indurated 
tumor. 

Scissom  Written  by  Chaucer  sisoures. 
It  cisort^  a  cutter,  a  taikw  \  ttwU^  Mo- 
denesc  cesore,  Mantuan  sAww,  sdssofs ; 

Lat.  casus,  cut. 

Scoff  ON.  skaup,skauf,  skop,  derision ; 
draga  skaup  u  i  inum,  hafa  1  skaupi,  to 
deride.  Th.id  lilaup  vard  at  skaupi,  that 
i  n  road  was  in  vain.  O  Flem.  .r^^i^,  schoppt^ 
ludibriumi  Du.  jdbMr,  scomma,  sarcas- 
mus^KiL  Possibly  a  jsAosv^  a  diy  wipe. 
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Cbmpare  Du.  schampcft,  to  graze  the  sur* 
face,  to  deride,  scon,  abuse. — KiL  Lat. 
perstrin^^ere  is  used  in  both  senses,  to 
graze,  and  to  censure,  speak  acrimoni- 
ously. 

Scold.  Du.  scheldt-n,  to  scold,  revile  ; 
scktidnaem.  nicknaroei  name  of  abuse. 
From  the  loud  shrill  tone  of  tedding. 
ON.  skellr,  clang,  crash  ;  skella^  to  bang. 
Hann  skelldi  upp  op  hl(5  :  he  burst  out  a 
laughing.  Sw.  skaiia,  to  bark  like  .i  dog, 
to  cry  out  loud,  to  scold,  make  use  of 
abusive  language.  Alia  hans  kreditoren 
skalla  efter  honom  :  all  his  creditors  cry 
afterhim.  Sialiavl^Ui6iKXfitk0lit§rd^ 
abusive  language,  n.  dtjdla^  a  clapper, 
rattle. 

Sconoe.  i.  A  small  fort.  Du.  schantse^ 
a  rampart  made  of  trees  and  branches 
parapet,  outpost ;  schantsen,  to  defend 
with  a  rampart ;  schantskorvtn^  gabions. 
— IQL  G.  sehatuuHy  to  make  a  loice,  in- 
trench, fortify  ;  5ch(in::klcid^  a  canvas 
screen  drawn  round  a  ship  at  the  time  of 
an  engagement  to  prevent  the  enemy  from 
■eeing.  To  sconce  or  ntstonc*  oocadf  is 
to  post  onetelf  behind  a  screen  of  some 
kind. 

The  meaning  of  Ae  word  is  someAing 

to  conceal  or  cover  one  from  the  cnemv, 
irom  Ft.  €sconser[jL»!tmabscond£re^iUtscon- 
sum\  to  hide,  conceal,  cover.  Eseomail^ 

a  screen  or  shelter,  a  sconce,  abri,  ca- 
chetic, refuge. —  Roqucf.  Guit^M-icville  (in 
Carjp.)  makes  man  alter  the  iaii  address 

Fal  moi  de  toi  un  esconsaitt 
Un  abril  [abh]  et  un  ripustidt 
On  Je  ma  poiue  tier  houtar. 

3.  A  sconse  or  little  lanteme.— Baret 

•  1580.  Scons  to  sette  a  candcl  in,  lantcme 
k  main.  —  Palsgr.  Mid. Lat.  abscoma^ 
sconsa  (Lat.  absconsa  candela,  a  hidden 
light),  originally  a  dark  lanthorn.  Ab- 
ucHSOf  abscons,  absconse,  luchte,  lan- 
temfc— Dief.  Supk  'Debet  Prior  cum 
ahconsd  accens^  per  chorum  ire  ac  videre 
quam  regulariter  scdeant.'  *  Sconsas  — 
nunquam  Prior  vei  Abbas  habuit  nisi 
tllam  quK  omnium  communis  lult'— Due. 
*  Lesquelz  compaignons  alumcrent  la 
chandelle  et  la  mirent  dedens  une  esconse 
ou  knteme.'— Lit  Remiss.  1451  In  Carp. 

Booop.  Du.  schoepe,  schuppe^  a  slin\  el ; 
sckoepeUj  scheppcn^  to  draw  water,  draw 
breath  ;  schepvat^  a  scoop ;  scfupupel^  a 
ladle  ;  G.  seMMppey  a  scoop,  shovel ;  schop- 

/en,  to  draw  water,  take  breath,  let  in 
water, 

'TIS  St  eaqr  irfdi  a  «i0te  to  MM#  the  ocesa 
As  to  ttune  PetnichiUb— -B.  A  F. 


SCORN 

W.D.  sckuppe,  a  scoop,  shovel.  Fr.  /lo/y, 
a  scoop  for  baling  boats. 

Boh.  kopati,  to  kick,  liack,  dig,  hoe  ; 
Pol.  kop4uff  to  dig,  hollow,  scoop  out  j 
Serv.  k§ptH,  to  d^ ;  hopoHyOy  a  wooden 
bowl. 

Scope.  LaU  sca^uSf  fxom  Gr.  ana-«c 
a  mark  or  batt  to  Shook  at,  theooe  a  jpor- 
pose  or  object;  ■Mlgripsi,  tP  look  at 

steadily. 

To  Scorch.  The  Ormulum  has  uorrc' 
fii  d^  scorched,  of  a  crusty  loa^  or  huMi 

shrunk  up  with  drought. 

All  the  people  that  the  violent  wind  Nothas 
scorclitkt  and  bakyth  the  brenajng  smmIh  tqr  Us 

dric  heate. — Chaucer,  Boeth. 

Du.  schroken^  PiD.Mri^tM,  to  scorch, 

singe. 

The  origin  seems  to  lie  intbeciadkfii^ 

sound  of  frizzling  or  scorching.  Boh. 
sskwrcitif  to  crackle  or  fizz  as  butter  on 
the  fire ;  sskwrtiHt  to  scorch,  singe  ; 
zssk'vrknaufi\  to  fizz  in  singcin<; ;  sskwrk- 
nauUsty  skwrkaiise,  to  shrivel  up  ; 
sskwrklyy  shrivelled,  shrunk.  Pol.  kur* 
csydy  skurczyi  si{y  to  shrivel. 

Score.  A  notch,  then  from  the  cus- 
tom of  keeping  count  by  cutting  notches 
on  a  stick,  account,  re<4B0iihi|r,  nimiber, 
the  specific  number  of  twenty,  as  being 
the  number  of  notch^  it  was  convenient 
to  make  on  a  sin|^  stick ;  when  that 
ntmiber  was  complete  the  piece  on  whidi 
they  were  made  was  Cut  off  (Fr.  itdiUi^ 
and  called  a  tally. 

Whereas  belbra  our  forefatheis  bad  no  oAcr 
books  but  the  score  and  the  tally,  thonhsatesaaed 

printing  to  be  used. — H.  VI. 

OH.  skera  {sker,  skar,  skon'i),  AS.  sceran, 
scyran,  Du.  schereUy  to  shear  or  cut  ;  ON, 
skoTy  Dan.,  skaar,  skitre,  Du.  sckortf 
schorrgy^  a  notch  or  score.    See  Shear. 

Scoria.  Gr.  mci*^  dung,  ordure ;  LaL 
scoria y  dross  or  refuse  from  the  Mw^liit^ 
or  rctining  of  metal* 

Soon.  Two  closdv  resembling  forms 
from  totally  different  figures  are  found  in 
the  Romance  languages.  First, It. jr/t^/w, 
Sp.  escamiOy  Prov.  esguem,  OFr.  eschern^ 
derision,  mockery  ;  It.  scfumire^  OFr. 
esctrrnir,  csc/ieniir,  eschermir,  to  mock. 
'  Eschermirs  est  quant  I'cn  gabe  homme 
seulement  de  bouche.' — ^Roquef. 

The  foregoing  forms  arc  derived  from 
OHG.  skenty  derision  ;  skcrnoriy  to  mock  ; 
skirno,  a  mountebank. — Diet  The  radi- 
cal meaning  would  seem  to  be  to  trejit 
one  as  dirt,  from  Dan.  skam,  ordure,  dirt, 
met.  a  scoundrel,  worthless  person.  ON. 
skamlega,  shamefully.  E.  dial,  scam, 
dttQg ;  seanytJ^^t  a  dirty  draU 
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Ambitious  mind  a  world  of  wealth  would  have, 
^nd  aerate  and  scraps  for  scorfe  and  scornu 
cItoss. — Mirror  fur  Mag.  in  R.  v.  Scrub. 

I  n  the  next  place,  from  the  helpless  con- 
dition df  an  animail  that  has  lost  its  horns 
«re  have  It  seormarny  to  take  off  the  horns, 
:\nd  met.  to  scorn,  mock,  flout ;  scorno,  a 
scorn,  mock,  flout — Fl. ;  Fr.  escortur^  to 
deprive  of  noms,  to  take  from  one  a 
tliinj^  which  he  thinks  an  ornament  and 
[^.ice  to  him.  to  lop  the  boughs  of  trees, 
to  deface,  disgrace  ;  se  laisser  escorneiy 
to  sufler  himsdf  to  be  made  a  fool,  used 
like  a  gull;  c iconic,  shame,  dis;;rare  ; 
escomi^  unhorned,  that  hath  lost  his 
horns,  hence  melancholy,  out  of  heart, 
ashamed  to  show  himself,  as  a  deer  is 
tliat  hath  lost  his  head. — Cot, 
Scorpion.  Lat  scorpio. 
ToSooM  orSoovm.  To  change— B. 
See  Horse-coufser. 

Scot. — Shot.  Fr.  rftv/,  payment  of 
one's  own  share  of  a  common  expense. 
It.  Moit9^  the  reckoning  at  an  inn.  as. 
scfottut,  to  shoot,  cast,  throw  down  in 
payment,  expend,  pay.  PLD.  sciuUn^  to 
cast;  ^ott^  contribution,  tribute:  G. 
schiessen^  to  shoot ;  geld  zusammettschies' 
st'tt,  to  contribute  one's  share  of  money; 
vorschi€ssen,\o  advance  money;  suschuss^ 
a  disbursement  of  money  for  one%  quota 
of  expense,  ox.  skat  pcftnimgr^  money 
for  expenses  on  a  journey. 

Scotch.  A  notch  ;  io  scotch^  to  notch. 
Scoick-€9U0pt  are  sliced  or  minced  col- 
lops. 

'What  signify  setitk^kfs  to  a  feast. 

King  in  R. 

The  word  is  prabably'foniied  on  the  same 

]»inciple  as  noek  or  representing,  in 
the  fiist  instance,  a  sharp  sudden  sound, 
then  applied  to  a  sharp  sudden  impulse,  a 
projection  or  indentation.  It  tocannty  to 
snap,  click,  crack  ;  cocca,  notch  of  an 
arrow,  nib  of  a  pen  ;  scoccare,  to  clack, 
snap,  or  pop  ; — un  bado^  to  give  a  smack- 
ingkias;— 4^iSr4^  the  strildiigof  the 
hours. 

£.  dial,  scottle,  to  haggle  or  cut  badly. 
The  beef  was  srottlt  J  shamefully. 

To  Scotch.  To  scotch  or  scoat  a  w  heel, 
to  stop  it  by  putting  a  stone  or  piece  of 
wood  under  it^B.  ^V^^/Ir,  aprop,adn^ 
staff  or  stay  by  which  a  waggon  is  pre- 
vented from  running  back  when  going 
up-hiD.— HaL  WaL  ascoty  anything  used 
to  Siipport  an  unsteady  object ;  ascotn  , 
to  prop,  to  scotch  ;  Fr.  accofer,  to  under- 
prop, shore,  bear  up,  slay  Irom  shaking 
or  slippingcHCot.   Lang.  atauUi^  to  sup- 
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port,  put  a  wedge  under  the  leg  of  a 
shaking  table  ;  tuouta  /as  rodos,  Xo  scotch 
the  wheel.  The  word  scoUh  is  probably 
identical  \\  ith  K.  skiitch,  Du.  schaetse^  a 
stilt,  properly  a  support.  Du.  schactse  is 
also  a  carpenter's  trestle,  a  support  for 
his  work.    See  Scatches. 

The  idea  of  propping  or  supporting 
rests  on  that  of  a  shock  or  push,  as  shown 
in  It.  eonarty  to  shock,  to  butt ;  Genevese 
colter,  to  bo;;j;le,  hesitate  in  reciting,  to 
prop  or  support ;  rcstcr  cottt\  to  stop  short; 
se  colter^  to  break  off ;  cotte^  stay,  prop, 
as  of  a  loaded  apple-branch,  shore  of  a 
ruinous  building,  wedge  under  the  leg  of 
a  rickettv  table.  Vaud.  cottat\  to  push 
or  shtit  tne  door,  to  support,  steady.  B. 
dial,  scant,  to  push  viouBltly  ;  aS  a  OOUAi^ 
a  dragstafT. 

The  same  train  of  ideas  is  seen  in  G. 
siut»mt  to  butt,  to  start  or  boggle  like  a 
horse  ;  stiitzen,  to  stay  or  underprop ; 
Dan.  stodty  to  push,  thrust|  jog;  PLD. 
sfuddCf  sMUy  a  prop. 

Soougli.    See  Scuff. 

Scoundrel.  In  the  absence  of  any 
foreign  analogue  we  may  suggest  the  pos- 
sibility (rf^  the  word  having  originally  bem 
satmberely  from  scumber^  scummery  to 
dung.  'With  fdiii  bescumbered.' — Mars- 
ton.  Comp.  Da.  skarn,  dung,  dirt,  met. 
a  good-for-nothing,  a  scoundrel 

To  Scour.  There  is  little  essential 
difference  in  the  sound  made  by  the  act 
of  scraping,  scrubbing,  scratching,  tear^ 
ingf  ana  accordingly  all  these  modes  of 
action  arc  designated  by  closely  resem- 
bling forms.  Du.  schcuren^  schoren^  to 
tear;  a  seharrenj  to  scrape^  rake^  scratch; 
schcucrtty  Dan.  skutc,  It.  scurarfy  Fr, 
csi  u/rr,  to  scour,  cleanse  ;  N.  sknni,  to 
rub,  bcrapc,  scour.  l*oL  ssorowuc,  to 
rub,  scrub,  scour,  to  drag  as  %mwni,  to 
shuffle  with  the  feet,  also  tO  gO  nM|  as  in 
E.  to  scour  the  countn*. 

iocwigai,  Fr.tf0MA^<V,  a  thong,]atchel^ 
a  scouige  or  w]iip.--Cot.  It.  scortggia^ 
coreggia,  strap,  scourjg^e,  whip.  Lat  C9r^ 
rinoy  strap,  from  coriunt,  leather. 

Bret,  simrjez,  a  whip,  rod.  GaeL 
sgiurs,  to  whip,  drive  away.  It  scmit€Wf 
a  switch  ;  scur/scitin-,  to  switch. 

Scout.  OFr.  cscoutc,  a  spy.  litre  aux 
ScfuUSf  to  be  on  the  watch,  to  spy,  from 
escoutcr.  It.  ascoltare^  Lat.  auscultarc,  to 
listen.  To  scout  or  reject  contemptuously 
seems  to  be  Sc.  nout,  to  poor  forth  any 
liciuid  forcibly — Jam. ;  to  throw  away 
blops.  '  It  is  also  used,  in  a  neuter  sense, 
to  Hy  off  quickly,  most  erroneously  ap« 
,  plied  to  liquids.'. 

80 
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But  as  he  down  upon  ber  louted 
Wr  am  fwtad  o«t»  nm  mmiIn^ 

P1,D.  sekudtttm,  to  tbalte,  to  pour.  In 
tiie  last  application  compare  E.  scud. 

To  Scowl.  Da.  skuUy  to  look  with 
downcast  eyes,  to  look  privily  from  fear 
or  distrust.  VX.'D*  wdtidmfDM.  schuiUn, 
to  sculk,  lurk,  spy.  Daar  schulct  wat 
unter,  there  is  something  hidden.  Pl.D. 
jdbw/wfk/,  Du.  sekimkoecky  a  lurking- 
place  ;  schuiKoren,  specula  ct  insidise. 
—  K.  The  sense  seems  to  be  to  look 
from  under  cover  of  the  Ofcituinging 
esrebrows  or  from  under  cover  of  a  more 
pcncral  kind.  ON.  skjdl,  shelter,  conceal- 
ment, covered  place  ;  skwUy^dr^  whose 
eyes  lie  deep  in  the  head ;  AS.  scmUage, 
tQfU'ragede,  squint-eyed. 

Da.  skteloUt%  squinting ;  skeUt  G.  sckiel- 
iHy  E.  dfad.  jMy,  to  squint ;  Sc.  f9  sktnvl 
the  mouth,  to  make  wry  mouths.  Bohem. 
sskuliii,  to  squint ;  sskula,  sskulina^  a 
(peeuhoici  shU  PoL  skulony^  Gr.  ireoXitSc, 
croolced,  hent  OK.  skjdler^  skew,  squint- 
ing ;  at  skjota  augum  i  skjdlg,  tos<iuint ; 
N.  skjaa^skjegl^  squinting  ;  skjegla^  to 
squint  iPoambly  there  may  be  a  confu- 
sion of  two  forms,  one  expressing  a  covert 
look  and  the  other  a  crooked  or  slanting 
one.    See  Shallow. 

To  florabble.  To  scratch  with  the 
nails,  to  scr;imble. — Hal*  To  feel  about 
with  the  hands. — B. 

He  scroMifd  up  the  tree.— Mrs  Baker.  And 
he— Cuned  himadf  mad  in  thrir  haiid^  and 
j<-ra^M OQ  the dooEi  of  the  gsie.~x  Ssm.  xxi. 

Du.  schrabden,  Bret  scraba^  Da.  skrabe^ 
B.  dial  MoreAy  to  scrape  or  scratch ; 

5crnpplt\  to  grub  about. —  Hal.  The  no- 
tions of  scratching,  scraping,  clutching, 
griping,  scuffling,  struggling,  making  re- 
peated incgukur  escertions  of  the  arms 
and  Icf^s,  are  signified  by  a  variety  of 
forms  adapted  in  the  hrst  instance  to 
represent  any  harsh  and  broken  sound. 
Tbns  from  ON.  sfiraka,  to  crackle,  we 
have  sproklay  to  throw  about  the  arms 
and  legs,  to  sprawl  ;  G.  spratzeln^  to 
crackle  ;  Sc.  sprattle^  to  sprawl.  Lith. 
sktrf>eti\  to  rattle,  crackle,  signifies  also 
to  struggle,  sprawl,  crawl.  Sw.  skrafia, 
to  rustte^  ciaade,  leads  to  s.  serqffUj  to 
struggle,  scramble,  climb,  to  wrangle, 
Quarrel.  In  the  same  way  NFris.  skrab- 
ttm,  to  lattte,  is  used  m  a  secondary 
sense  for  strugsling,  working  laboriously. 
A  daskar  skr(wbalt^  the  plates  rattled. — 
Johansen,  p.  49.  It.  scarabiliart,  to 
make  a  acnping  or  tquMkiqg  sound, 


screpoiare^  to  crackle,  are  used  as  direct 
representatloiis  of  socmd,  while  the  IHsar- 

ativc  sense  is  exhibited  in  Fr.  escarbilLit, 
stirring,  quick,  lively — Cot.  ;  Sp.  escara- 
pelar^  to  dispute,  wrangle,  quarrel ;  Ptg. 
tKanipMoTy  to  scratch,  to  scoflfe;  Sp. 
escnrabajeary  to  scribble,  scrawl,  crawl  to 
and  fro  Itlce  insects ;  escara^jo.  Ftg. 
MMrmwA^,  Lat  tcanktms,  m  heiBtie^  the 
scrabbling  animal. 

On  the  samo-  principle  Sw.  dkrmmlm^ 
to  racket,  clack,  cackle,  Da.  skramU^  to 
rumble,  explain  It  Koroffulam,  to  play 
tricks  of  legerdemain,  to  make  rapid  and 
confusing  movements  with  the  hands. 
Sw.  skrdla^  to  bawl,  to  make  a  rachet, 
Du.  schrollen^  to  mutter,  grumble,  cor- 
respond to  E.  scrawL  to  crawl  abmit,  to 
maJce  irregular  confused  scratches  on 
paper.  Fr.  gmtiiier^  to  rumWc,  in  a 
secondary  sense  signifies  to  move  about 
in  numbers,  to  swarm.  Du.  rabbelen^  to 
rattle,  to  speak  quick  and  COllfiisedly, 
figuratively  to  scribble,  scrawl  ;  rabhd- 
schri/ty  a  scrawL    See  Scraggle,  ScralL 

Scrag.  A  lean  scrag,  a  body  which  is 
nothing  but  skin  and  bones. — B.  Fria. 
skrog  IS  used  in  s.  s.,  while  Da.  skrog 
signifies  carcase,  the  hull  of  a  ship,  ^crag 
of  mutton,  the  bony  put  of  toe  neck ; 
scraggy^  lean  and  bony. 

Tlic  scra^^ed  and  tboc^jT  lectures  of  ipoitfrirt 
sophistiy. — Hilton. 

E.  dial  serc^y  a  crooked,  Ibtked  fanmch  1 
scrog,  a  atimted  bush ;  tcnggy^  twisted^ 

stunted. 

The  prorfraate  or^fai  seems  to  lie  ia 

the  notion  of  shrinking  or  shrivelling.  N'. 
skrekka,  skrokna,  to  parch,  shrink;  skrok- 
kjcH,  dried  up,  shnmk,  hard,  wrinkled  ; 
skrokkOf  to  sariak ;  skrukka,  a  wrinkk?, 
pucker,  unevenness  ;  skrukkuf,  wrinkled, 
shrunk.  £.  diaL  skrockUd^  withered. 
PLD.  tc^ritkdy  s^f9kiiy  a  stuutad,  mis' 
shapen  thing.  Gael,  sgtrag,  shrivel, 
become  dry,  parched,  or  shrivelled ; 
sgrertgair,  an  old  shrivelled  or  close- 
nstcd  man  ;  sgrtagatty  aaydling  dry, 
shrunk,  or  shrivelled  ;  sgrog,  shrivel  ; 
sgrogagy  anything  shrivelled  and  con- 
temptible, a  little  old  woman,  usriess  old 
timber,  stunted  tree.    See  Scorch. 

To  Scraggle.  Dorset  to  scramble. 
— HaL  In  Northampton  used  in  the 
sense  of  struggle,  nudce  efibcts  with  dif> 
ferent  members  of  the  body. 

I'm  often  sopooity  I  can  hardly  scraggU  along. 

Scraggltrtg,  irregular,  scattered.  Al?o 
apphed  to  vegetation  that  grows  wild 
aqid  difloidariy;— Mfs  Baker.  Kpwiitislly 
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the  same  word  with  straggle  or  strug^^le^ 
an  initial  scr  or  str  often  interchanging. 
*  I  scrugftU  with  one  to  get  from  Tkim, 
jc  m'eslnve.* — Palsgr.  The  word  origin- 
ally represents  a  broken  sound,  then  a 
jerking  irregular  movement.  N.  skran^U, 
to  jin^  lurabfey  lattle.  Palsgrave  gives 
murmur  or  {jrumble  as  the  first  sense  of 
stroggeli.  *  He  stroggleth  at  everythii^ 
I  da  U  gremmenea  tout  tiBt  que  je 

fays.' 

Probably  Fr.  escarquUler,  to  straddle, 
is  an  equivalent  of  E.  scraggUy  having 
first  signified  to  throw  about  the  kgs» 
then  to  s!ret<  !i  fJicm  apart. 

To  Scroll, —ScrawL  To  scrawl  or 
jemtfis  used  in  two  lenees :  fost^to  be 
ia  general  movement ;  and,  secondly,  to 
write  or  draw  ill,  to  make  irregular,  ill- 
ibnned  tcniftches.  T0  seratt  or  stir, 
muovere ;  to  scrall  or  scribble,  scara- 
bocchiare. — Torriano.  Fr.  grouiller,  to 
rumble,  also  to  move,  stir,  scrall^  to 
swam  or  break  out  confiisedljr  in  great 
numbers.— Cot. 

The  two  senses  may  be  reconciled  if 
we  obeerve  that  i9  seraml  or  scribble  is 
to  scramble  about  the  paper,  to  move 
over  it  in  an  irreguhu-  variety  of  direc- 
tions, while  to  scrall  as  a  set  of  young 
pullets,  or  an  ant-hill,  is  to  be  in  a  state 
of  confused,  multifarious  movement  It 
tcroUarCf  Piedm.  scroU^  to  shake,  to  wag. 

The  present  is  one  of  the  numerous 
cases  in  which  the  representation  of  a 
rattling,  crackling,  rumbling  sound  is 
applied  to  movement  <^  fiuicied  analogy. 
Fr.  grm^lUty  above  quoted,  is  appUed 
both  to  sound  and  movement.  Devon- 
shire scrowly  to  broil  or  roast  (properly 
'doubtless  to  make  a  craclding  sound).— 
Hal.  Du.  schrollen^  to  iniitter,  gamble. 
Da.  skraaitf  to  bawl ;  skraidt^  to  rattle ; 
N.  aAm/Ar,  to  bawl,  to  nMle^  cradiE,  edux 
ON.  skridla,  to  rustle  like  dry  things. 

To  Scramble.  To  do  something  by 
repeated  clutching  with  the  hands.  To 
scramAf  to  puU  or  nkb  together  wiUi  the 
hands;  to  scramPy  to  catch  at,  to  snatcli. 
— Hal.  To  scraum,  to  grope  about  as  a 
person  in  the  daifc.— Craven  GL  Dvl 
scrammeUy  to  scratch.  It.  soiramrlarc,  to 
juggle  or  move  the  hands  rapidly  to  and 
fro,  seems  an  analogous  form. 

The  oriein  is  prolMibly  rtnrilar  to  that 
of  scrabble,  scraffle,  scra^crje,  words  in 
the  first  instance  representing  confused 
sound.  Da.  skramU^  to  rumble;  Sw. 
sknmla,  to  clash,  clatter,  cackle.  It 
$erameu€y  to  cry  out.   See  Scrabble. 

To  teaaoih.  To  crash  with  the  teeth. 
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to  make  a  noise  in  eating. — B.  Directly 
imitative,  like  craunchy  crunch.  Du. 
SiJkfWttrtmy  to  gnash,  chew,  craunch,  eat 

greedily. 

♦  Scrap.  A  shred  or  small  fragment. 
Not  to  be  identified  with  Da.  skrab,  Sw. 
skraPy  mfikraPj  scrapings,  rubbish,  but 
rather  with  o.  scherbe,  a  sherd  or  fra^^- 
ment  of  something  hard.  MHG.  schtrbc, 
sckarpy  Mkuf&m,  Bav.  tendmheHy  to 
break  in  pieces ;  schcirbeu,  OHG.  scarbdn^ 
to  shred  vegetables.  Farslurbindn^  dis- 
creparc. — Graff.    See  Scrip. 

The  radical  image  is  the  crack  made 
by  a  hard  body  in  breaking.  ON.  slni/fy 
crack,  rattle.  Lat.  crep^re^  to  crack,  also 
to  break  to  pieces.  The  same  train  of 
ideas  is  seen  in  Fr.  Mat  (esclat),  a  crack, 
clap,  also  a  fragment,  splinter ;  iciaUr,  to 
burst 

To  Scrape.    Direct  from  the  harsh 

sound  of  scrapinf:^,  scratching,  tcarinj^. 
N.  skrapa,  to  nia.ke  a  harsh  sound,  to 
grate,  scrape ;  skro/apm^  dtnuAa^  to  creak, 
crackle  ;  skreppa^  to  rattle  ;  ON,  skrapa^ 
to  creak  or  grate,  to  rattle  as  hail,  rustle 
as  dry  sUn.  Du.  MekraUm^  to  seratch 
or  scrape;  schraejitt,  sc/ir,ipc//,lo  scrape. 
Bret,  skraba,  to  scratch.  Sp.  escarbar^ 
to  scratch  or  scrape  like  an  animal  with 
the  paw  ;  escarpoTy  to  rasp  ;  Prov.  escar^ 
pir,  esc/iarpir,  to  tear  to  pieces.  Cat.  es' 
garrapar^  Ptg.  <rj<rarz/<ir,  to  scratch,  scrape. 

Scrape  in  the  sense  of  difficulty,  «s- 
grace,  is  perhaps  firom  the  metaphorical 
sense  of  Sw.  slarapay  to  reprimand.  Han 
adrcg  sig  en  skrajfta^  he  drew  dowR  a 
reprimand  on  himself,  got  into  a  scrape. 
It  may  however  be  from  the  fi^rc  of  a 
narrow  exit  where  you  can  only  scrape 
through,  on  the  same  principle  on  which 
we  call  a  narrow  escape  a  close  shave. 
N.  skra^  to  get  on  with  difficulty,  to 
Bwhe  shift  to  live. 

To  Scratch. — Scrat.— Cratch.  As 
in  the  last  article,  the  present  forms  are 
direct  representations  of  sound.  *  Cratch- 

^^^^^      ^^IfcC^ril^^R*  ^^^^^^JUMH^SCIP*    ^^^Ha  ^fcpH^K^BKp 

to  scratch,  scrape,  splutter  as  a  pen, 
croak  as  a  raven.  KrcUsen^  to  scratch, 
scrub.  ON.ilmcnktoicratdiytotear.  Fr. 
i;rater,  to  scratch,  scnpo ;  i^gntHpur^ 
to  scratch. 

To  Scrawl.   See  To  Scrall. 

Tofleinnk,  Synonymous  with  creaky 
as  scranch  and  cranch^  SftimsAtmdfmuMf 
smash  and  mash,  &c. 

SoTinM.  It.  senumnt,  teiamar*,  to 
cry  out ;  w.  ys^artn,  outer)',  bawling  ; 
garnt,  shout,  outcry.  AS.  hrymau,  to  cry 
out,  call 
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Screech. — Shriek.  Da.  skiii^c\  S\v. 
skrika^  to  cry,  shriek,  scream.  It.  scric- 
dolare^  scrudare,  to  screech,  w.  j'sj;nrAy 
a  scream. 

Screen. — Shrine.  Pol.  chronic,  schron- 
u!y  to  shelter,  to  screen  ;  Bohem.  chraniti^ 
schmnHiy  toguard,  protect,  keep ;  schrana, 
a  receptacle,  a  screen.  In  the  first  of 
these  senses  Boh.  sdhrana  corresponds  to 
Lat  serinimm,  o.  sekrtim,  Fr.  aendnt  a 
chest,  casket,  shrine  ;  in  the  second  with 
Fr.  escran,  ifcran,  a  skrcen,  the  one  being 
an  implement  to  keep  something  of  value 
in,  the  other,  to  keep  what  is  noxioiil  oA 

The  final  n  is  exchanged  for  an  m  in 
Du.  sclunneny  to  defend,  sdurm^  a  screen  ; 
O.  ittUirw,  anything  tiiat  aflbrdi  shelter  or 
protection,  a  screen  ;  It.  schtrmaglin,  a 
fire-screen ;  schermin^  sertnure^  Fr. 
tscrinur^  to  exercise  the  ait  of  defence,  to 
fence  or  fight  scientifically^  with  swords 
or  foils.  SUrmisk  is  quite  a  different 
word. 

A  semn  for  gravd  or  eom  is  a  nating 

■which  wards  off  the  coarser  particles  and 
prevents  them  from  coming  through. 

•cMfir.  Fr.  gsetwtff  o.  sekrmt^y  Sw. 
^truf^  Da.  skrue^  Pol.  szruba. 

To  Scribble,  i.  To  scratch  with  a 
pen,  write  ill.  ScribbU-scrabbU^  sorry  or 
pitiful  writing.  —  B.  Fr.  escrivoUlU, 
scribbled,  baldly  written.— Cot  See  To 
Scrabble. 

a.  T0  icribUe  wool,  to  card,  scnteh  or 

tear  It  to  pieces  with  a  wire  comb.  Gael. 
s^^r^b,  scratch,  scrape  ;  sgriobatt,  a 
scraper,  currycomb,  wool-card.  Sw. 
sknMa^  to  rub,  to  scratch  ;  skrubbel^  a 
wool-card  ;  skntbhhi,  G.  schrahbdn,  to 
card  or  scribble  wool.  Pol.  grzcbat'y  to 
scrape  or  scratch  ;  grzMm^  a  oomb ; 
grepel,  a  woolfCaid ;  gn^hwai^  to  card 
or  scribble. 

hmtIIm.  -Mript-.  Borlpiora.  Lat. 
MoUOt  Kriptum^  to  write  ;  scripiura,  a 
writin}]f.  Hence  G.  xchreibtu,  Ou.  schrij- 
ven,  Bret  skriva,  Gael.  si;;rtobJi,  to  write. 
Doubtless,  like  Gr.  ypafw,  or  e.  write, 
from  the  notion  of  scratching  lines.  Bret. 
iravAt  tkrabot  to  scratch,  scrape ;  Gael. 
^rMy  scratch,  scrape,  draw  lines  ; 
^iobair^  a  graving  tool. 

Scrimp.  Scanty.  G.  schrumpfen.  Da. 
kiympe,  to  shrink,  w.  crimpio^  to  pinch 
Crcnmp.    See  Shrimp. 

•  Scrip.  PI.D.  schrap,  Fris.  skrap, 
ON.  skrcppa,  w.  ysgrepan^  Fr.  esckarpe, 
lith.  knrpszas,  a  wiffiet,  scrip.  De  Guue- 
villes  Pilgrima)j[C,  Cotton  MS.,  h.>s.  '  I 
ffailede  a  sherpe  and  bordon,'  where  the 
Cambridge  Prose  has, '  Me  failedc  scrippe 


SCUD 

and  burdoun.'  ohg.  schcrbe,  pera  ;  nit 
scharPe^  ein  sack,  slips. — Gra^  From 
this  latter  gloss  it  appears  that  $dktarpe 
was  used  in  the  sense  not  only  of  a  scrip 
or  bag,  but  also  of  Lat.  stips^  an  alms, 
contribution,  scrap,  agreeing  with  OG. 
scherf^  a  mite,  the  smallest  ooin.  It  is 
prob.ible  then  that  scrip  is  pioperfy  are* 
ceptacle  for  scra^s^  a  scrap-sack, 

Oo  the  odier  hand,  Bav;  tdterim  (pro- 
perly a  potsherd")  is  used  for  an  car  hen 
vessel:  Ucht-^mikh-^nacht-scherben,  .\nd 
as  in  the  East  the  beggar  collects  his 
alms  in  a  basin,  it  is  possible  that  an 
earthen  vessel  (G.  scherbe,  Du.  sckerf, 
schcrvCf  a  potsherd)  was  used  for  that 
purpose  among  our  own  ancestors  whes 
the  term  Si'/ii-rb,\  Si  herpc,  scrip,  took  its 
rise,  and  that  the  name  was  inherited  by 
the  bag  or  wallet  which  served  the  same 
purpose  in  later  times.  The  former  «>• 
planation  however  appears  bx  the  mofe 
probable  one. 

SorivwMsr.  Bret  sit^wif  to  wrhe  * 
skri.  tificr,  one  who  teaches  to  write,  or 
who  does  writing  for  another.  1 1  urtvama, 
a  notary,  deric,  scnvener* 

Scromla.  Lat.  scrofitkgy  diseased 
glands  of  the  neck,  from  scrofa,  a  sow. 
Probably  a  translation  of  the  Gr.  name 
XMfxi^fc,  which  was  or  seemed  to  be  de> 
rived  from  xoTpof,  a  pig. 

Scroll.  Corrupted  from  scrow.  See 
Escrow. 

9oSdrub.  Sw.  skntbbay  Da.  skrubbf, 
PI.D.  schrubhr-n,  to  rub,  scrub  ;  Du. 
schrobbt  n,  to  rub  or  scrape ;  schrabUn, 
to  scratch.  Gael.  sgtM,  *crape,  scratch, 
make  bare  by  rubbing,  curr\'  a  horse.  A 
scrub,  in  the  sense  of  a  sorry  fellow,  a 
person  tmted  with  eontempt,  might  be 
explained  by  Da.  skrab,  scrapings,  fig. 
trumpery,  trash,  but  more  probably  it 
signifies  only  something  stunted,  poor  of 
its  kind.    See  Shrub. 

Scruple.— Scrupulous.  Lat.  scrupu- 
IttSf  a  small  stone  such  as  may  get  mto 
a  traveller^  shoe  and  distress  him,  alicun 
the  further  meanings,  of  adoubtorsouros 
of  doubt,  and  a  small  weight 

To  Somas.— 8orou^.  TV  jmsM^  to 
press  or  thnist  hard,  to  crowd.  ~~*B. 

Into  hb  wound  the  Juke  thareof  did  Mmit^F.Q. 

Ft.  ssamptr,  to  crush  and  squeeae  cot  of; 

escrnsrr,  r^rrd^^er,  to  crush. — Cot. 

-scrut-.  Scrutiny.  Lat.  scrutor^  to 
seek  diligently  ;  scruHmwm,  a  search. 

Scud.  Du.  schuddcn^  to  shake.- tO',?. 
jolt,  wag.  Hence,  as  the  figure  of  shak- 
ing expresses  the  ewtioa  of  npcoor 
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power  over  an  object,  E.  scud  is  used  to 
signify  the  movement  of  a  body  under  the 
influence  of  overpowering  force.  To  scud 
beforethe  wind  is  to  drive  before  it  with- 
ont  attempt  at  resistance.  A  sc//du(  rain 
is  a  violent  shower  driving  with  the  wind. 

*0oiift  SJhtf  or  sJbu/iylhit  nape  the 
neck.  A  good  skuffin^,  a  punishment 
among  boys  by  niopiiu^  the  neck  with  the 
finger  and  thumbk^whitby  Gl.  Do. 
schocht,  schoft,  atIas,tlienape  of  the  neck, 
hicclicr  part  of  the  back  on  which  a  burden 
is  buruc. — Kil.  Scho/i  (P.  Marin),  Fris. 
skufty  the  withers  of  a  hoffw,  properly  the 
tuft  of  hair  which  a  person  mounting  lays 
hold  of  to  help  himself  op^  Hence  £. 
scuffy  applied  to  the  loose  skin  on  the 
shoulders  by  which  one  lays  hold  of  a  dog 
or  a  cat.  The  radical  notion  is  a  tuft  of 
hair,  Goth,  sku^t^  hair  of  the  head,  G. 
S€kcp/y  tuft  of  hair  or  of  feathers.  Shuff 
is  used  in  familiar  language  for  a  dis- 
orderly mass  of  hair.    See  Shag. 

*  BbwIHi».  I.  A  fray,  a  cktse  hasty  con- 
test. Probably  the  radical  meaning  is  a 
Struggle  in  which  each  seizes  the  other  bv 
the  scuff  or  hair  of  the  head,  in  which 
they  fall  together  by  the  ears.  See  Scuff. 
Words  expressing  the  same  idea  are 
widely  formed  on  this  prmciple.  Thus 
from  G.  schopfy  Bav.  schitbely  a  tuft  of  hair, 
are  Austr.  schopfen,  schubeln  (to  scuffle), 
to  pull  by  the  hair  ;  Pol.  czub^  hair  of  the 
head  ;  en^i^y  to  pull  by  the  hair;  etubi^ 
si{y  to  fall  together  by  the  oars ;  Swiss 
tschoggy  tschuber^  tuft  of  hair  ;  tsc/iogi^cn, 
tsckubtrHy  to  pull  by  the  hair.  See  Tug. 
On  the  odier  nand  we  have  Sw.  skuffay  to 
shove,  jog,  nudge  ;  skuffas,  to  shove  or 
push  one  another,  to  hustle ;  but  the 
former  appears  to  me  the  more  probable 
origin. 

•  2.  Du.  schoffcl^^x  Dutch  scufflery 
an  instrument  for  lighdy  paring  the  sur- 
fisice  of  a  garden  bed  and  cutting  off  the 
weeds.  Schoffclen,  to  scuffle  weeds. 
Here  the  radical  notion  seems  to  be 
whiskii^  or  passing  lightly  over  the  sur- 
face. Du.  schuiffelt'tty  to  hiss,  whistle. 
BaniL  scuffs  with  slightly  whizzing  sound. 
'A  hard  the  stane  gang  scuff  past  ma 
hehd.'  Scuffy  to  wipe  very  lightly. 
Scuffc,  a  slightly  gratinfr  sound.  '  The 
scuffle  o's  feet  gart  ma  Icuk  roon.'  To 
satJU^  to  rub  ughtly,  do  any  kind  of 
work,  as  hoeing,  sweeping,  bnishing,  &c., 
in  a  slight  manner.    See  Shuffle. 

Tdfleolk.  Da.  «l«f/^r,  to  slink,  sneak; 
skulke  SYij;,  to  sham  sick.  *  I  sko\vlkt\  1 
hide  myself,  je  me  couche.' — Palsgr.  P1.U. 
tchuiJuHf  to  shirk  school  j  verschulken^ 
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to  hid^a  thing.— Bieni.Wtb.  Du.  schui- 
Uiiy  Pl.U.  schuUHy  to  conceal  oneself,  get 
out  of  the  way  from  shame,  fear,  &c.  on. 
skjdl^  Da.  smuUy  cover,  shelter,  hidtne- 
place.  Fris.  schuwly  shelter,  conceal- 
ment ;  schuwlcjeHf  to  shelter  from  xain, 
&C. — Epkema.  See  Luric 

ScuU.    I.  See  SkulL 

2.  A  small  oar.  To  scull  a  boat,  to 
drive  it  by  a  single  oar  working  to  and 
fro  at  the  stem  like  a  fish's  tail.  From 
N.  skoly  splash,  dash,  as  Fr.  i^nc/i^,  an 
oar,  from  gaciur^  to  splash,  on.  skoUu 
to  wash ;  N.  kaan  skot^  die  dashing  of 
the  waves. 

Scullery.— SonHion.  Two  derivations 
are  given  fm*  scuUeiyy  eidier  of  which 
would  be  quite  satismctory  were  it  not 
for  the  occurrence  of  the  other.  From 
Lat.  scutella  we  have  It.  scud^llay  Venet. 
squUa^  OFr.  escuelUy  a  bowl,  platter, 
saucer ;  escuiillier,  place  where  the  dishes 
are  kept ;  sculicr,  officer  in  charge  of 
them. — Roquef.  And  as  we  have  pantry 
and  buttery  from  the  Fr.,  analogy  would 
lead  us  to  look  to  the  same  source  for 
scullery.  But  the  primary  oflSce  of  a 
scullery  is  that  whicn  is  indicated  in  the 
definition  given  by  Bailey,  a  place  to 
wash  and  scour  in.  In  this  direction  we 
arc  led  to  ON.  skolay  Sw.  skdljoy  Da. 
skyllc,  to  rinse,  splash,  wash,  skylle-rerfiy 
a  drenching  shower.  skylU-vand,  N.  skol^ 
dish-water,  Sw.  skSljerskOy  a  scullery- 
maid  or  scullion.  The  corresponding  E. 
form  is  s^oi/l  or  squill.  '  I  swyll,  I  r\  nee 
or  dense  any  maner  vessell.'  —  Palsgr. 
Sivillery  a  scullion.  Lixa,  a  swyllere.^ 
Nominalc,  xv.  Cent.  Of  the  hero  of  a 
story  in  the  Manuel  des  Pecchds  who  be- 
came a  aciillion  it  is  said, 

•He  nwkede  hymsdf  over  skyle 
Pottos  siMl  djmlMS  for  to  utfl$^-^  ^taf. 

And  diortly  after  he  is  spoken  of  as  '  the 

squyhr  of  the  kechyn.'— /.  5913.  Other 
instances  of  the  use  of  squilUr  in  s.  s.  are 
cited  by  HalliwdL  *  The  pourveyours  of 
the  buttlcry  and  p>our\'eyours  of  the  squy- 
Icrey* — Ord.  and  Reg.  p.  77.  Palsgr. 
has  squillary  for  scullery,  and  Worcester 
gives  Norm.  Fr.  squillergc  in  s.  s. 

In  the  case  of  scullery  then  we  miist 
pronounce  in  favour  of  the  Scandinavian 
etymology;  but  scullion  would  seem  to 
have  a  totally  different  origin  in  Fr. 
escouillon^  escouvillon  j  Sp.  escobillon, 
a  dish-clout,  oven-malkin ;  Lang,  escoubt, 
a  brush,  also  a  maukin  for  an  oven. — Cot. 
Sp.  escobtiy  Lat.  scopuXy  a  besom,  broom, 
w.  ysgubOf  to  sweep.   In  the  same  way 
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maUU^  mnMt,  it  med  bodi^lbr  « 

kitchcn-wench  ud  Ibr  the  doot  whidi 

she  plies. 

Botdptiire.  Lat  saUpo^  scuiptum^  to 
engrave,  to  carve  in  stone  or  wood.  Gr. 
^^w^,  to  hollow  out,  to  carve.  Lat. 
taUpo^  to  scratch,  scrape,  grave. 

won.  ON.  dmm,  a  schaum,  OFr. 
escunie^  It.  schiuma^  scuma,  Gael. 
foam,  froth,  scum.  From  the  humming 
ionad  of  agitated  waters.  PoL  mtmUit 
to  rush,  roar,  bluster  as  the  wind,  waves, 
rush,  roar,  bluster,  then  (as 
foam  is  produced  by  the  agitation  of  the 
waves),  froth,  foam. 

•  To  Scummer.— Scumber.  To  dung, 
and  fig.  to  dirtv.  OFr,  gncumdrtrfetuom- 
MeTf  MomMir,  to  embarrasa,  encum- 
ber, dirty. — Burguy. 

Scuppers. — l^upperholea.  The  holes 
in  the  side  of  a  ship  by  which  the  water 
runs  off  from  the  deck.  Commonly  de- 
rived from  Pl.D.  schuppcn,  to  cast  with  a 
scoop  or  shoveL  Dat  water  uutschuppen^ 
to  bale  out  water.  But  it  must  be  ob- 
served that  the  action  by  which  the  water 
runs  off  through  the  scuppers  is  very 
different  from  lading,  nor  are  tiiey  known 
by  a  name  similar  to  the  E.  term  in  any 
Teutonic  or  Scandinavian  dialect,  in  all 
of  which  the  name  is  spit-halts^  G.  spei- 
gaUn,  We  are  thus  reminded  of  OFk*. 
escopir,  escupir,  Sp.  escupir,  to  spit,  to 
which  however  the  designation  of  scuppers 
in  the  htter  language  {^mtomaUii  has  no 
relation.  Wabdi.  sai^  9emipt^  Bret 
skopOy  to  spit. 

To  Sour.— Skir.  To  scur^  to  move 
hastily  ;  to  skir,  to  graze,  skim,  or  touch 
lightly  ;  to  skirl,  to  slide. — HaL  To  skir 
the  country  round. — Macbeth. 

i  he  light  shadows 
Thaliaaaoai^MBro'srtiMfidds  of  com. 

B.  &  F. 

GaeL  sgiorr^  slip,  slide,  or  stumble.  Sw. 
Mtfmi,  Da.  skurrey  to  grate,  jar.  The 
primary  force  of  the  syllable  scur  or  skir 
is  probably  to  represent  the  sound  of 
rapid  movement  through  the  air,  as  in 
hurry-skurry. 

Smrrer  in  the  sense  of  scoiit  is  proba- 
bly distinct  from  the  foregoing,  being 
tafcen  from  It  aR0fm)r,to  run,  gM  to  and 
fta-Fl 

And  he  sent  for  the  scurrers  to  fidvysc  the  deal- 
yni^e  of  their  eniiein]res  and  to  see'  where  they 
were  and  what  Bnoibar  tiMjr  wera  ot-^Beman, 
Froiss.  ID  R. 

Scurf.  G.  schorfy  Du.  schor/te,  Sw. 
skcr/f  scur^  scab;  skorpa^  crust,  scab. 


SCURVY 

Dan.  sk9rp€^  enaX  \  dktrpkvd^  ra£ 

Lancash.  scroo/,dry  scales  or  scabs. 

The  ideas  of  scratching  and  of  itching, 
<^  the  cause  of  it,  a  rough,  scabl^,  scurfy 
skin,  are  closely  connectoi.  Tms  finn 
Lat.  sctxbere,  to  scratch,  rub,  scrape,  we 
have  scaber^  rough,  scabby,  scabies,  scab, 
itch,  mange:  Cni  ttie  same  principle,  G. 
schabt'tt,  to  scrape,  schabe,  the  itch,  scab, 
scurf;  krat2tm^  to  scratch,  kraiMt,  the 
itch;  Sw.  JUd,  to  scratch  kUdtt,  the  itch. 
It  is  probable  that  scurf  or  the  equivalent 
scru/y  scroof^  has  a  similar  ongin  in  a 
form  allied  to  £.  scrub,  scrape,  Du.  schrab^ 
btHy  schratgkm^'S/^tscarbar,  Vi^.escarvmt^ 
to  scratch,  scrape.  Pol.  skrobcuf  sij  po 
glowte,  to  scratch  one's  head.  Another 
application  of  the  same  radical  figure  ia 
tn  express  the  notion  of  refuse,  worthless, 
whence  E.  dial,  scroff^  scruffy  refuse  wood 
or  fuel ;  scrawf,  refuse. — HaL  So  finam 
G.  kratzcHy  krdtze,  the  waste  ordipping< 
of  metals  or  minerals.  It  is  a  strong  con- 
nrmation  of  the  foregoing  derivation  that 
parallel  with  scurf,  or  the  mofe  origiiud 
scruff,  and  related  to  it  as  rub  and  its 
numerous  aUied  forms  are  to  scrubs  are 
found  widely  spread  among  liie  Earopcaa 
languages  a  series  of  synon)Tnous  forni% 
of  which  perhaps  the  most  instructive  is 
Lap.  ruobbe,  scar,  scab,  itch,  to  be  com- 
pared with  ruoMett  to  rub  or  scratch ; 
ni^ueb  ruobbet,  to  scratch  llic  head  ;  ruob' 
bajeSf  scabby.  Fin.  rupi,  scurf,  scab, 
itch,  anaU-pox ;  O.  ruf,  rufe,  Fr.  rwff<y 
It  ruffa,  raffia,  scurf ;  Alilan.  ruff, 
sweepings,  rubbish,  filth,  scurf;  Vcnet. 
rufa,  crust,  dirt,  moss  of  trees ;  Swiss  ruftf 
riefe,  eruption,  scab ;  Sc.  reif  erupttoo, 
the  itch  ;  as.  hreof,  scab,  leprosy  ;  hreofla, 
a  leper ;  hritftko  (to  be  compared  with 
Do.  MiUnfiii  scaliness  of  the  aldn,  acur^ 
leprosy ;  on.  hrufa,  roughness,  crust, 
scab ;  hrufia^  to  scratch  the  surface, 
slightly  wound ;  PLD.  roof,  rave,  rob^ 
scab  ;  Du.  rappe,  scab,  scurf,  scabies  quae 
plerumque  dececpi  sokt — KiL ;  s.  oiaL 
rove,  scab. 
ScuCTila. — Scurriloua  Lat  afwrm,* 

buffoon,  professional  jester. 

Scurvy,  i.  Scurfy,  scabbv,  then  shabby, 
mean. 

2.  Mid. Lat.  scorbutus ;  Fr.  scorbutj  E. 
dial  scorvy.  Sw.  skdrbjugg,  0.  sckarbocjk, 
are  doubtless  corruptions  of  x^/^/atx,  the 
odgin  of  which  is  unknown.  Petnapa 
the  disorder  may  have  taken  its  name 
from  the  scurfy  unwholesome  skin  of  a 
scorbutic  person. 

Scurvy ^ass,  provincially  scrooby  cp-jsT, 
the  botanical  cochkaria,  may  be  an  ac* 
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SCUT 

commodation  from  the  ON.  name,  skarfa- 
gras^  from  skarfr^  a  cormorant,  the  plant 
growing  on  seaside  rocks. 

•  Scut.  The  short  tail  of  a  rabbit  or 
deer.  Sw.  dial,  skati^  tip,  point,  extremity, 
top  of  a  tree,  spit  of  Isuid,  short  tail  of 
animals  as  of  a  bear  or  a  goat. 

To  Scutch.  To  cleanse  flax.  Scutched, 
whipped.— Pegge.  GaeL  sguids,  switch, 
lash,  dreit  flasL  A  form  analogous  to  B. 
swiitk^  from  the  sound  of  a  fhin  tod 
inovingf  rapidly  through  the  air. 

Scutcheon.  Fr.  escusson,  a  scutcheon, 
small  taieet  or  ^idd.>-Cot  Dim.  of 
escUf  a  smeld,  cost  of  ami,  ftom  Lat 
scutum. 

Scuttle.  I.  Sp.  escotilla^  Fr.  hcou- 
tUUtf  the  scuttles  or  luitches  of  a  ship,  the 
trap  doors  [properly  openings]  by  which 
things  are  let  down  into  the  hold. — Cot. 
Sp.  escotar,  to  hollow  a  garment  about 
the  neck ;  tsceU^  the  hoUow  of  the  neck  ; 
f'^fcotado,  a  dress  cut  low  in  the  bosom. 
From  OHG.  scos,G.scA4WSSf\)Owm. — Diez. 
Sec  Sheet. 

2.  A  hollow  basket  as.  sctttel^  G. 
sckussci,  Du.  schotely  a  dish,  bowl,  Lat. 
satUUa^  scuttUa^  dim.  of  scuium,  a  shield. 

9o  Seatllai.  i.  To  make  holes  in  a 
diip's  deck  or  sides  to  let  out  or  in  die 
water,  from  scuttle,  a  small  hatchway. 

2.  To  hurry  furtively  away.  Apparent- 
ly for  ancdUKr,  a  dim.  ofjtfMA  rcMubOe, 
to  scud  away,  to  ran  away  aO  of  a  sud- 
den.—B. 

Scythe.    See  Sithe. 

■o-.  Lat.  a  particle  used  only  in 
CWnposilion,  and  S!;,^n;fying  apart  :  r«'- 
Ponere,  to  place  apart.  It  seems  to  be 
merely  the  ablative  of  the  reflective  pro- 
noun. To  lay  apart  is  to  lay  hy  itself. 
Seorsum  (for  se-i-orsum),  apart,  asunder, 
in  a  direction  by  itself.  In  the  same  way 
ON.  sh^i  the  dative  of  the  pronoun,  is  used 
to  signify  sepamtion  :  ^  hofud  j^r,  on  his 
head  ;  vera  einn  s^r,  to  be  alone  by  one- 
self ;  sirkvoTf  every  one  bv  himselC 

8Mk  OH.  sior,  sea,  nlt-ifater.  Da. 
tby  G.  see,  Goth,  saivs,  lake. 

Seal  T.  ox.  selr^  l>a.  uU^  saUmndy 
OHG.  selachy  a  seal. 

3.  Lat  tt^Uum  (dim.  of  sUnmHL,  a 
mark),  It.  stgillo.  Pro  v.  sMti^  QFr,  Mmi, 
uel,  Sp.  sella,  a  signet,  seat 

Seam.  i.  on.  saumr^  a  sewing,  scam ; 
mum  /kmd^f  sewing  thnad.  Du,  mmi^ 
a  hem,  brim,  bofder  i  a  Mmrn,  Sw.  sh^ 
hem,  seam. 

3.  Fr.  saintf  seam,  the  tallow,  fat  or 
grease  of  a.luig<^Cot.  Lat.  saeina,  fat- 
teniagi  fttlsd  aaimsli  fat  produced  liy 
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feeding  ;  sagi'nare,  Sp.  sninnr,  to  fatten 
beasts.  Prov.  sagin,  Champ.  sclMh,  Sp. 
sam,  It  smmtf  grease  or  ikt 

Sean.  Lat  sagtmm^  Gr.  My^Mfi  a  drag- 
net. 

Boar.— To  Sear.  Du.  soor,  Pl.D. 
soor,  dry ;  jMimw,  AS.  uariaMy  to  dry, 

dry  up.  Fr.  sorer,  to  dry  herrings  in  U6 
smoke  ;  Gr.  (qpdc,  withered,  dry. 

Sear  imvety  leaves  withered  or  dead  as 
at  the  faU  of  the  Issf ;  jmt  wood,  dead 

boughs. — B. 
To  Searoo.  See  Sarce. 
To  SeareiL  It  etnmrtt  Pror.  imm\ 

sercar,  Fr.  chercher.  Norm,  stnker  (Pat 

de  Brai),  Bret.  kerc*hout. 

The  origin,  as  Diez  has  well  shown,  is 
Gr.  v/^Moc,  a  dfcfey  from  the  idea  of  going 

round  through  every  corner  of  the  space 
which  has  to  be  searched.  When  Ahab 
and  Obadiah  made  their  anxious  search 
for  any  springs  of  water  remaining  un* 

dried,  it  is  said  in  the  Vulgate,  '  divisc- 
runtque.sibi  regiones  ut  circuirtut  ras* 
Propertius  uses  circare  in  the  same  sense. 

Fontis  egens  erro,  circoque  sonnntia  lymphis. 

The  monk  or  nun  whose  business  was 
to  make  a  round  of  examination  was 
called  in  Mid.Uit.  ehtm^  Fr.  cherche, 
*  Ordonnons  qu'il  y  aura  deux  cherches 
lesauclles  on  prendra  pour  im  an,  les- 
quelles  iront  par  sepmaincs  €iremr  les 
oflicines  du  monastftre  pour  voir  si  on  ne 
trouvcra  point  aucunes  caquetant  ou  fai- 
sant  autre  chose  illicite.' — Caip.  Albanian 
kerkoig  signifies  both  I  go  throughout, 
and  I  search.  Kcrkoig  dynjame,  I  travel 
round  the  world.  In  the  same  way  from 
Gr.  yiooff,  a  turn,  a  circle,  Mod.Gr.  yvpcvw, 
to  seek,  search,  inquire  for  ;  yvpfCw 
coT^Dv,  I  travel  round  the  world. 

Season.  Fr.  saison^  due  time,  fit  op- 
portunity, a  term,  a  time. — Cot.  Sp. 
sason,  fit  time,  tine  of  maturity,  proper 
condition,  taste,  savour ;  sazonar,  to 
ripen,  brin^  to  maturity,  or  to  a  proper 
condition  wt  enjoyment,  to  season  meats. 
Ptg.  sasao,  nroper  time,  time  of  maturity, 
season  of  the  year.  Prov.  sazo,  period, 
time.  £n  breu  de  sazo,  en  pauc  de  somo^ 
in  a  short  or  HtUe  time ;  manta  mw, 
many  times,  often.  Sazonar^  to  ripen,  to 
come  to  maturity,  to  satisfy.  No  fui 
sazonada  de,  i  was  never  surfeited  with, 
satisfied  wiULf— Rayn.  Dnmtomar^  to 
trouble,  derange,  disconcert.  Mid. Lat. 
saisonare,  sadonare,  assaxonare,  to  bring 
to  a  proper  condition.  *  Quod  pelles  qua: 
ex  dorsis  Scufioloium  erant  confectse  non 
bene  tahmatm,*  <  Item  Aunarii  debent 
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coqucre  bene  el  sastnutfwputei  hi  fumo.' 
— Consuet.  Pcrpin.  in  Carp.  *  Teneatur 
(furnariiis)  pancm  bond  fide  coquere  et 
asaxo»artrJ  —Stat.  V'crcel.  ibid. 

Two  derivations  are  commoaly  offered, 
first  from  Lat.  sa/to,  sowing,  seed-time, 
extended  to  other  seasons  of  the  year ; 
die  objectioa  to  which  is  that  tai^  does 
not  appear  ever  to  have  been  used  in  the 
sense  of  seed-time,  much  less  of  season  in 
general.  J  he  second  explanation  sup- 
poses the  word  to  be  a  comrption  of  It 
Htlgwnf  (from  Lat.  sfaiio),  a  season  or 
time  of  y£ar,  Sp.  estacion^  station,  a 
place  appointed  for  a  certain  end,  season 
of  the  )ear,  hour,  moment,  time.  The 
loss  of  the  /,  which  would  bring  It. 
stagione  to  Yx.  saison,  is  no  doubt  a  dif- 
ficult step,  but  the  senses  correspond  so 
exactly  that  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
saisoH  has  originated  in  such  a  manner. 
It.  JWflcv,  Fr.  MudUf  the  stodc  or  stump 
of  a  tree^  have  a  like  rdation  with  b. 
stock. 

Seat.    See  Sit 

Second.    Lat.  seatnius^  Fr.  ueond. 

Secret.  Lat.  secretus ;  secemo^  stcre- 
ium,  to  sever,  lay  separate,  put  by  itself. 

wot.  Lat  MdSs,  for  Mind*,  a  kSkm- 
fal^,  couise  of  life,  course  of  doctrine, 
union  of  persons  following  thesame  leader. 
Divitioris  enim  stdam  plerumque*  se- 
fWMster.  —  Lncret  Qpi  banc  ttdam 
rationemque  vitae  tt  magis  quam  verbis 
secuti  sumus.  — >Qc*  Hostes  omncs 
judicate  qui  M.  Antonii  tuUm  seeuH 
sunt. —  Cic.  .Sector,  tp  follow.  Mid. Lat. 
secta  was  used  for  a  suit  or  uniformity  of 
dress.  '  Quodltbet  artificinm  sinml  vestiti 
in  una  secta^  each  guild  dressed  in  one 
suit  of  colour. — Knyghton  in  Due.  'Libra- 
turn  magnum  panni  unius  a  copious 
livery  oi  doth  of  one  snit  or  of  uniform 
colour  and  quality.  —  Fortescue,  ibid. 
Hecta  in  English  Law  was  also  suit  or  fol- 
lowing. Secta  ettrue,  attendance  on  the 
court  of  the  Lord  ;  sccta  ad  moh  ndinumy 
duty  of  carr)'ing  the  tenants'  corn  to  a 
certain  mill,  ^ecta  or  seqiula^  the  right 
of  prosecuting  an  action  at  law,  the  suit 
or  action  itself. 

-sect —  Section.  —  Segment.  Lat. 
jiAV,  JwcAriw,  to  cut ;  steth,  a  cutting ; 
scgtnerifu/n,  what  is  Olt  off. 

Secular.  Lat  seculum^  an  age,  se- 
emlariSf  belonging  to  this  age  or  world. 

■amnre.  Lat  umnuj  m  and  arm, 
care,  without  care,  safe. 

-secute.  -sequence.  Lat  sequor^ 
staiimt^  I  follow,  whence  PsnHuit,  Cmt- 
sieuthfi,  CfimttfiteiUf  &c. 


SEEK 

Lat.  sedff,  -as,  to 
or  still,  the  causative  of  stdto,  to  sit. 

Sedentary. Sedimant.  Lat. 
to  sit  or  settle  down. 

Sedge.  AS.  secg^  caio^ 
Lingula,  the  herb  gladcn  or 
Ir.  seisgf  w.  Jus£,  sedges. 

Mittoa  Lat.  MiAtii  W  iH^  a 
going  apart,  maldag  a  sepsffate  cabal  or 

mutiny. 

Sedulous.  Lat.  sedulus^  careful,  as- 
siduous, sitting  at  work. 

See.  Properly  the  scat  or  throne  of  a 
bishop.  0\x,  sdfSisdXfSUs.  'The 
iMshop  of  CsntotNiry  took  lum  be  the 
rite  hand  and  sette  him  in  the  Kyngis  j<'.' 
—  Capgrave,  273.  *  Quant  il  fu  sacre  e 
miz  el  j/.' — Vie  St  Thomas.  *  E  sui  assis 
al    ,/  rc^aL'— Livre  des  Rois.   Lat  aarfer. 

To  Saa.  AS.  JMMy  Gotlk  smJhmm,  c 
sehtH. 

flaad.  AS.  Mk^  a  mat,  on.  9itL  w. 

hAd^  seed.    Lat.  sat  us,  sown. 

To  Seek.    (ioth.  sokjan^  OK.  sakut^ 
Sw.  s6ka,  Pl.D.  soken^  seken^  G.  suchtfu 
The  most  obvious  type  of  ponnit  is 


infant  sniffing  for  the  breast,  or  a  d(C 
1  scenting  out  bis  prey  or  smihng  after  food. 
1  On  this  principw  we  have  Du.  smjilen^ 
naribttS  sy)ii.ire,  odorare.  indagare  canium 
more — Kil. ;  G.  schnuj/t'luy  to  search  out ; 
Bay.  schnurkdn^  to  snift,  also  to  search 
about,  ferret  out ;  N.  snusa^  to  snuff,  sniff, 
to  search,  to  pry  into  ;  Du.  snickcn,  to 
draw  breath,  to  sob,  sigh,  sniti,  to  scent 
out ;  E.  dial,  jmwm,  «Mtn(,  mmdtt  to 
smell  ;  snook,  snoke,  Sw.  snoka,  to  search 
out,  to  trace  a  thing  out  Snoka  i  kvar 
vray  to  thrust  one's  nose  into  every  corner. 

Now  the  sound  of  sharply  diawim 
breath  throu<,'h  the  nose  as  in  sobbing  or 
sniiiing  is  otieu  represented  by  parallel 
forms  beginning  with  sn  and  s  respccthdiy. 
Thus  we  have  E.  dial,  snob^  to  sob  ;  G. 
schnauUn^  to  snort,  Khnobem^  to  sni£^  to 
scent  out,  to  be  comptivd  with  s.  sok; 
and  E.  SMuJff  sniffs  to  be  compared  with 
Sc.  scuff",  to  breathe  deep  in  sleep,  as. 
seofoHy  to  sigh.  In  the  same  way  Du. 
smdksH,  PLD.  snuckeHy  to  sob,comspoDd 
to  OE.  sikr,  to  sigh,  and  Sw.  suika,  to 
sigh  or  sob.  The  syllable  suk  is  used  to 
represent  tibe  sound  of  sniffing  or  snifting 
in  Lap.  sukt^  a  cold  in  the  head,  to  bo 
compared  with  E.  dial,  snekcy  Du.  skoj\  \.\ 
the  same  sense.  Such  an  application  of 
the  root  woidd  also  explain  W.  smdtia  [to 
sniff  out],  to  search  with  the  snout  as  a 
pi^  or  a  dog  (Lewis),  the  origin  instead 
or  a  derivative  of  iwwsi,  GacL  jmc^  Ae 
snout  Hence  Fin.  tikt^  EKboQ.  sifftt 
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a  hog,  w.  socyn^  a  pig,  as  the  rooting 
animal.   S\v.  9ikm  to  Mdc,  is  applied  to 

do:^s  in  the  sense  of  tracing  by  scent  ; 
s6ka  som  hundar^  to  scent  cot ;  sdkaefUr 
ifardm,  to  root  like  a  pig  in  the  gronnd. 

To  Seel.  Fr.  silh'r  les  yeux,  to  seel  or 
sew  up  the  eyelids,  (and  thence)  to  hood- 
wink, keep  in  darkness. — Cot.  It.  ci^ito, 
Fr.  an  eydtd;  cigliare,  to  seel  a 
pigeon's  eye  or  any  bird's. — FI.  Seeling 
(among  falconers)  is  the  runaine  of  a 
thread  tlmragh  the  eyelids  of  a  hawie  when 
first  taken,  so  that  she  may  sec  very  little 
or  not  at  all,  to  make  her  better  endure 
the  hood. — B.  The  process  of  ensiling  a 
hawk's  eye  is  described  in  the  book  of  St 
Alban's.  'Take  the  nedyll  and  threde 
and  put  it  thorough  the  ouer  eyelydde,  and 
so  or  that  other  [and  so  with  the  other 
eye],  and  make  them  faste  und  tlie  becke, 
that  she  se  not,  and  then  is  she  ensiUd 
as  she  oughte  to  be.' 

We  must  not  confound  die  wocd  with 
sealing^  in  the  sense  of  closing. 

To  Seem.  i. — Seemly.— Beseem.  To 
Mtm  was  foroaerly  used  in  the  sense  in 
^vh^ch  wc  now  use  bts€€m^  to  become,  be 

suitable  to. 
Honest  mirth  that  seemed  her  well.— Sixinser. 

ON.  sama,  to  fit  (as  a  coat),  to  be  fitting 
or  becoming,  to  adorn  ;  soma^  scema,  to 
be  or  to  deem  fitting  or  becoming.  Betr 
sctmdi  thar :  it  would  better  become 
you.  Hann  samir  thad  ecki :  he  does 
not  approve  of  %  does  not  think  it  fitting. 
SamilegTy  N.  samelegy  Dan.  ^mmdig^ 
decorous,  seemly,  fitting. 

The  principle  of  the  foregoing  expres- 
sions is  the  tmity  resulting  from  a  well- 
assorted  arrangement,  giving  rise  to  the 
lise  of  the  root  sam  (which  indicates 
unity  tit  identity  in  so  many  languages) 
in  expressing  the  ideas  of  fitness,  suit- 
abiUty,  decorum,  n.  sams,  like,  of  the 
same  kind ;  sa$tt^  agreement,  unity ;  usanty 
discordance ;  sttw^  to  fit  one  thing  to 
another,  to  agree  together,  to  live  in 
uni^.   See  Same. 

'  We  must  not  confound  the  foregoing 

with  G.  zienieu,  gezicmcn,  Cnih.  gatiman, 
Du.  tacmcn^  betaetnen^  to  be  titting  or 
becoming ;  G.  aiemlich^  Du.  teumetigh^ 
taemigk,  Sw.  Umtnelig^  decent,  tolerable, 
middling,  the  origin  ol  which  is  explained 
under  Bcleem. 

To  flsem.  3.  There  is  considerable 
difficulty  in  tracing  the  development  of 
the  verb  sum^  to  appear.  Dicfenbach 
regards  as  undoobtea  that  it  is  a  secood- 
laiy  application  of  JWM^  to  be  fittiqg.  He 
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Quotes  E.  seem  as  formerly  signifying 
eUc»re^  now  videri^W.  p.  192.   It  is  not 

very  obvious  how  siich  a  change  of  mean- 
ing coul4^  have  taken  place,  although,  if 
the  meaning  had  originally  been  to  ap- 
pear, the  change  to  that  of  appearing 
right  or  fitting  would  have  been  compre- 
hensible enough.  It  is  however  some 
confinnation  of  Dielienboeh's  position  that 
Bav.  semen  (=  c.  ziemen),  to  become, 
beseem,  behove,  is  also  used  in  the  sense 
of  being  acceptable  to  one,  seeming  good 
to  him,  and  generally  of  seeming  or  ap- 
pearing to  one  in  a  certain  light.  Mich 
zimety  gezimet  eincs  dinges :  1  am  well 
pleased  with  a  thing,  it'  seems  good  to 
me.  r Das  zimbt  mich  :  vidctur  mihi,  me- 
seems.  Es  sam  mi,  or  sam  mi,  me- 
thought,  meseemed.  Zimts  di  wtii  auf 
Traun^ti  in :  do  you  think  it  is  far  to 
Traunstein  ?  Comp.  W.  of  £.  JiVw,  MiMf 
to  think. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  Uiat  It  umbrarf^ 

Fr.  sembler,  to  seem,  are  derived  from 
the  same  ultimate  root  from  which  we 
have  explained  seem^  to  become  or  be 

fittin;^'. 

There  is  an  accidental  resemblance  to 
ON.  synask^  Da.  synes^  to  think,  to  seem, 
from  syn^  sight,  view.  Afig  sytus,  me» 
secmcth,  mcthinks.  Maanen  synes  os 
lige  slot  sem  solen :  the  moon  seems  to 
us  as  large  as  the  sun.  N.  Hum  katrn 
koma  naar  han  synest :  he  can  come 
when  he  thinks  ht,  when  it  seems  good 
to  him.  OK.  mtr  syMdis,  it  appear^  to 
me. 

To  Seethe.  on.  sj'oita,  to  cook  by 
boiling  ;  G.  sieden^  to  boil.  Doubtless 
from  uie  bubbling  noise  of  boiling  water. 
ON.  suda,  hum,  buzzing,  boiling.  Pl.D. 
suddem,  to  boil  with  a  subdued  sound ; 
Sc.  soUtr^  to  make  the  bubUing  noise  of 
a  thing  boiling,  to  simmer.  GaeL  SmL 
noise  of  boiling  water,  steam,  boilea 
meat.  Gr.  oiluv  (of  hot  iron  plunged 
iiUcj  wet),  to  hiss. 

To  Seize.  Fr.  satsir,  Prov.  sasir,  to 
seize,  to  take  possession  of;  sasina,  sa- 
dbta.  It  Migitia,  Fr.  stdsiiu^  seisin,  pos- 
session of  land.  It.  sagire^  Mid.Lat. 
sacire,  to  put  in  possession.  Regarded 
by  Diez  as  formea  from  OHO.  sasgaHy  to 
set ;  btsasjoHy  to  beset,  to  occupy.  Ge^ 
sazjan,  to  possess  ;  seszi,  possession.— 
Graff.  Mid.Lat.  assietare  (Irom  i-'r.  as~ 
dtttiy  seat)  is  used  in  the  sense  of  giving 
possession.  Quod  feudum  castri  de  Po- 
piano  fuerat— assignatum,  eusietatum,  et 
traditnm  dicto  milttl— Arest  FarL  ParisL 
A*!)*  I355f  in  Carp.  It  may  be  doubted 
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however  whether  the  word  is  not  of  Gdtic 
origta.  Gael,  iii^lnflioldo^  fix,  adhere 
to  ;  s^s,  a  hold  or  grup^  •&  initnunent, 

means. 

Boldom.   Gotk  MtMkft  wonderful ; 

ON.  sjaldan^  seldom,  sjahlsM^  seldom 
seen,  sjaldgatr^  seldom  got,  rare,  &c 
AS.  seld^  -or.  -est,  unusual,  rare  ;  seldamy 
teldon,  rarely,  seldom;  seldatthySUaUh, 
rarely  known,  woodcffiilt  ttnogOJ  G. 
selteMy  seldom. 

Dief.  avows  that  he  has  no  light  on  the 
subject  either  from  within  or  wtthovit  the 
Gothic  stock  of  language. 

■t]£  ON.  sjalM  GoCh,  iilba,  G.  selb. 
Potlibfy  from  the  reciprocal  pronoun, 
Lot.  i!?,  G.  sich^  and  leib,  body,  as  OFr. 
st»  e»rs.  *  Et  il  ses  cars  ira  avec  \  ous  en 
la  terre  de  Babiloine : '  and  he  himself 
will  go  with  you,  he  will  go  bodily  with 
you. — ViUehardouin,  p.  46. 

Vo  80IL  ON.  smoy  A*.  mOm,  nUm, 
ODu.  seiUn,  to  transfer,  daUvcryMU;  ON. 
saiay  MHG.  sal,  delivery. 

Selvage.  Du.  sel/endi^  selfkant^  self- 
4gg$  (Kil.),  the  selvage,  properly  self-edge, 
that  which  makes  an  edge  of  itself  with- 
out hemmins.  De  Mtlfkanten  worden 
nict  geMMmdf  dio  wivsgw  w  not  hem* 
mcd. — Halma. 

Semblance,  -semblo.  Lat.  simulo 
(from  *i9HUiSy  like),  to  make  as  if,  to 
•srame  die  appearance  of ;  dissimulo^  to 
make  as  if  it  was  not,  to  dissemble.  It. 
semblare^  umbiaref  stmbrarit  Fr.  umbUr^ 
to  teem,  to  rtMOihie)  It  ttmMtmaa^  Fr. 
semblance^  appearance,  semblance  ;  It. 
sitnigUar*^  Sp.  semtjar^  to  resemble,  to 
■eem  like  ;  It  nus^migUan,  Fr.  mr- 
semblery  to  resemble. 

Semi..  Lat  semi^  Gr.  4)0,  half  \  both 
used  in  comp.  only. 

■■mhiol  Lat  MMM,  teed  for  sowing ; 

sero,  I  sow. 

Senate.  —  Senile.  —  Senior.  Lat. 
MMjr,  an  aged  man ;   anior,  elder ; 

senilis^  belong! n<,'  to  old  age  ;  scnatus^ 
properly  an  assembly  of  aged  men.  Goth. 
simigs^  aged,  from  a  simpk  sins^  preserved 
in  the  superl.  sinista,  the  eldest  w.  Mm^ 

Gael,  senn,  aged,  old. 

To  Send.  oN.  sendaj  Goth,  sandjanj 
G.,  Du.  senden. 

Seneschal.  Mid. Lat.  siniscalcus,  fa- 
muloruro  senior,  the  steward.  From 
GoUl  timigSy  old,  superl.  sinista^  and 
skalks^  a  servant.— Grimm.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  starost  or  steward  of  a  village^  in 
Russia,  signifies  eldest 

■eaao.  Bwiatlon.  WnMm.  Lat 
nmh^ smnam^  I  think^  lied;  mimki^  fedo 
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ing,  perception ;  Ji«fA£fiSr»tfcatnaybeiik. 
-aont.    I .  -sent  in  absent, presenty  Lat 

absetis^prasens,  is  the  active  participle  of 
the  verb  sum  (for  esum),  to  be.  See 

-sent.  2. — Sentient. — Sentiment. — 
Sentence.  Lat  sttUda,  to  feel,  perceive 
think  ;  ox-,       cm  jw/lfir,  to  agree  to^ 

to  think  differently  from,  to  think  with. 
Sententia,  opinion,  pronounced  opinion, 
decision. 

SentineL— Sentry.  It  JMrtMSk,  Fr. 

sentinel le^  from  whence  E.  sentinrl  is 
borrowed,  are  variously  explained  ;  from 
Sp.  senior,  to  teat,  as  signifying  a  aohfier 

appointed  to  watch  a  fixed  post  in  opposi- 
tion to  a  patrole  ;  or  from  sentire^  to 
perceive,  as  It  scolta^  a  scout,  from  asaol- 
tare,  to  listen  ;  or  from  sentm.i,  the  inric 
of  a  ship,  on  the  h>'pothcsis  that  the  name 
was  originally  given  to  a  person  appoint- 
ed to  watch  die  state  of  water  hi  the 
hold.  But  neither  sentar  nor  seniire 
could  have  formed  a  feminine  noun  like 
sentitulla  in  the  senses  above  understood, 
nor  could  the  word  be  a  corruption  of 
sentinatore^  which  must  have  been  the 
original  form  if  it  signified  the  watcher  ol 

The  real  origin  of  the  designation  istte 
confinement  of  the  sentinel  to  a  short 
path  or  beat  along  which  he  paces  to  and 
fro,  from  OFr.  sente,  a  path,  the  origin  of 
the  modern  sentii-r,  and  of  the  diminutive? 
sentine^  sentelle,  senUret,  cited  by  Roque- 
fort. Thus  wtnHmih  (as  a  aeeonaaiT 
dim.  from  senftftr)  or  .wnteret  would 
originally  signify  the  sentinel's  beat,  and 
hit  fimetiQii  wooM  he  fiuniliarly  known 
by  the  phrase  Jitire  la  sentinelled  or  pa> 
haps  battre  la  sentinelU  or  senteret,  as  in 
English  to  keep  sentry,  whence  the  name 
would  be  compendiously  transfefved  to 
the  functionary  himself.  Fr.  ler^er  df 
sentinelle^  to  relieve  a  sentinel,  to  take 
hfaB  from  Ua  beat 

It  is  a  stioog  coofimatiQfi  of  the  fore- 
going derivation  that  it  accounts  for  the 
origin  of  both  the  synonyms  sentinel  and 
tmirf^  the  last  or  whidi  hi  comnooly 
assumed  to  be  a  corruption  of  MitHmi 
without  further  ejq>lanation. 

Sepavate.  Lat  seParo.  -as.  to  put  by 
itself 

Sept.  A  clan  or  following  j  a  comip- 
tion  of  the  synonymous  sect. 

Wbaraia  now  M'Morgho  and  his  Ifhaaiw. 
O'Btvne  and  his  s^e,  and  the  TholoUBa  la> 

habited.— State  Papers.  A.D.  tsvr. 

There  are  another  s^i  te  of  the*Berkes  and  diwrt 
of  the  Irishiy  towards  Sligo. — IhkL  A.n.  icgSk  ia 
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The  iune  comiptioa  Is  fooad  hk  Prav. 
etpie,  *  Vist  que  lo  dit  visconte  non  era 
cretjje  ni  dc  for  cepte:^  seeing  that  the 
said  viscount  was  not  heretic  nor  of  their 
sect^ — Sismondi,  Litt.  Provenc.  3 is* 

Sepulclire.— Sepattaiti  Lst  Mpith^ 
Sepultunu  to  bury. 

sequor,  secutus  sum,  to  follow ;  sequent, 
following  ;  sequentia,  sequela^  a  following. 

Sequester.  Lat.  sequester,  an  inter- 
mediMyy  one  who  holds  a  deposit ;  se- 
que^tro,  to  put  into  the  hands  of  M 
inditferent  person,  to  lay  aside. 

Seraglio.  The  pahuse  in  whicli  tbe 
women  of  a  Mahometan  prince  arc  shut 
up.  It.  serraglio,  a  place  shut  in,  locked 
or  inclosed  as  a  cloister,  a  park,  or  a 
paddock ;  also  used  for  the  great  Turk's 
chief  court  or  household.  —  Fl.  From 
sarare^  to  lock  in,  to  inclose.  Probably 
the  appKcfttkm  to  the  saltan's  palace  was 
favoured  by  the  Turkish  name  sariiy 
^rom  the  Persian),  a  palace,  a  mansion. 
Saravli,  anv  person,  enieciaUy  a  woman, 
who  oasbdonged  to  the  sunote  palace. 
Caravanserai^  the  place  when  a  cararan 
is  housed,  an  Eastern  inn. 

Barai  Scveial,  di'ven.*~B. 

Befor  Persre  than  MiVmen  brocht  war  thai. 

Walkos. 

In  seir  partis,  hi  seveial  dhrisions. — Ibkl. 

NK.  They  are  gone  seer  ways,  in  different 
directions.— Jam.  Sw.  jJr,  apart.  Taga 
i  sdr^  to  take  to  pieeei»  Simtles.  singu- 
lar, special;  tinkiUt^  divene,  difierent, 
particular. 

The  origin  is  ON.  j/r,  sibi,  for  or  by  it- 
selE  Hann  war  Ur  nm  mat,  he  was 
by  himself  at  meat.  *  Their  foro  stun- 
dum  bathir  samt,  stundxim  ser  hvarr  (Sw. 
hvar  Iftr  sig) : '  they  went  lomerimes  boA 
together,  sometimes  each  by  hinndf.  — 
Heimskringla,  I.  27.  Sirtigr^  singular, 
morose.  Sdrrddr  (Dan.  selvraaduh,  self- 
willed,  obstinate  ;  sirvUr  (Daa.  JlMAqf), 
conceited,  oonfident  is  his  own  wisdom. 
See  Se— . 

Swed.  sin^  suits,' is  used  In  an  analog- 
ous way  in  the  sense  of  separate,  peculiar, 
particular.  Sin  budkc^  i  kvam  jidrding, 
a  separate  token  (baoihim  niintiatoriwn), 
in  aadi  division.  Sinaledes^  quisque  suo 
rnodo  {sin  led,  his  own  way),  whence  pro- 
bably may  be  explained  Sc.  seindle,  sel- 
dom, rare  ;  originally,  peculiar. 

Sere. — Cere.  The  yellow  between  the 
beak  and  eyes  of  a  hawk.  From  the  re- 
semUaaoe  to  yellow  wax? 

da.  It  jifywM/ii^  evening  mode 
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played  before  the  door  of  one's  mirtress 
by  way  of  compliment.  Serm^  (of  the 
weather),  open,  fair,  clear,  thence  the 
open  air  as  opposed  to  the  conimement 
of  a  house ;  gtactre  at  serenOy  urmart^  to 
lie  in  the  open  air.  Sereno  is  also  applied 
to  the  evening  dew  which  only  laJis  in 
dear  weather. 

BerwMi  Lat  mtims^  dear,  farighty 
calm. 

Sergeant.  It.  sergcnte,  a  serjcant, 
beadle,  also  a  servant,  a  groom  or  squire^ 
— Fl.  Fr.  sfrgetit,  Piedm.  servient,  a 
beadle,  officer  of  a  court.  Li  sergans  kil 
senroit,  the  servant  who  servea  him. — 
Chanson  d'Alexis  in  Diez.  Mid.Lat.  ser- 
viens  ad  legenty  a  Serjeant  at  law.  The  / 
of  serviens  is  converted  into  a  /  and  the  v 
lost,  as  in  Fr.  abriger  from  aiomnan» 

Series.  Lat.  j^-r/Vj,  a  train,  order,  row, 
from  serOf  to  lay  in  order,  to  knit. 

Seviooa*  Lat  strHts^  graven  earnest 

Sermon.    Lat.  sertno,  a  discourse. 

Serpent.  Lat.  serpens j  serj^o^  to 
creep,  glide,  as  snakes  do. 

Serrate.    Lat  Sifra,  a  saw. 

Serried.  Fr.  serr/,  closely  pressed ; 
serrer  (Lat  sera^  a  lock),  to  shut  in,  in- 
close, press* 

-sexx.  Sero,  serfntn,  to  knit,  wreathe, 
join  ;  as  in  Assiri^  insert^  Destrtion^  &c. 

To  Serve.— flarvUa.  aerra.  Lat 
servuSf  a  slave  *,  servioy  to  be  a  slave,  to 
serve,  to  work  for  another.  Hence  to  d€» 
serve,  to  earn  a  thing  by  work. 

•aainra.  HMrv-.  Lat  Jmw,  profwilj 
to  look,  to  take  heed,  then  to  take  care 
of,  to  keep,  preserve,  or  save.  Hence  Com* 
serve^  Observe,  Preserve^  RiSirvt, 

Isaaion.  Lat.  sedeo,  MssttMf  to  fit; 
sessio,  an  act  of  sitting. 

To  Set.— To  Sit.— Seat  AS.  setiam, 
G.  utMgitf  OR.  sitfOj  to  place,  to  let  down ; 
G.  sitzen,  ON.  sitia,  to  sit,  to  set  oneself 
down.  Lat.  sidere^  to  let  oneself  down, 
to  alight,  to  sink,  settle,  sit  down  $  teden, 
to  sit,  to  remain  sitting  ;  Gr.  ?tojMa«,  to 
seat  oneself,  to  sit ;  moc,  seat ;  iCm,  tO 
make  to  sit,  to  sink  down,  settle,  sit 

Seton.  Fr.  seton,  an  isme  in  the  ned^ 
where  the  skin  is  taken  up  and  pierced 
with  a  needle,  and  a  skein  of  silk  or 
thread  passed  through  die  wound.  Mid. 
Lat  It  seta,  silk ;  setone,  a  hair  COfd. 
Bret  seisen.  a  string  of  silk. 

Settle.'-^  TO  MUa.  as.  Mtf;  a  seat, 
a  settbig ;  setlgang,  setlung,  the  setting 
of  the  sun.  To  settle  is  to  seat  oneself, 
to  subside,  to  become  calm.  1  n  the  sense 
of  adjusthig  a  difference,  coming  to  agree* 
ment  upon  tenns,  there  ia  probably  * 
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conlnskm  wtth  a  ndicaBy  diflbnent  verb 
from  OS.  sd/f,  scrtt,  ngreement,  reconcilia- 
tion ;  AS.  sahU^  'seht^  peace,  agreement  ; 
saktiuMf  seJktiaMf  os.  saghtU,  to  compose, 
aetde,  noondle ;  MJUt^s,  an  atonement 

For  when  a  snwplc  is  sa\tled  and  <iakred  to 
diyiten:  when  a  soul  is  reconciled  and  dedicated 
to  tlie  Loid.— Mociis'  AlUlerative  Poems,  p.  73. 

The  confusion  with  settle^  to  subside,  took 
place  very  earlv,  and  in  the  poem  last 
quoted  it  it  taia    die  Afk, 
Where  the  vTiidB  and  tfaa  tradar  waipn  hit 

wolde, 

Hh  sa-^tled  on  •  tefte  day  qrnkaiide  to  gnmnde. 

Again,  of  the  subsidence  of  the  storm  as 
soon  as  Jonah  was  cast  into  the  sea, 

The nM)#W  therwUfaastone  as  ho  men. 

p.  98. 

Seven.  AS.  seqfon,  Goth,  sibun^  ON. 
HS^  Dan.  syv^  Gr.  Jvrd,  Lat  upiemy  Gael 

ua£hd,  w.  saith^  Sanscr.  seMan* 

To  Sever.— Several,  Fn  sevnr,  to 
wean ;  It  sevtrare^  to  sever  or  aunder, 
from  Lat  s^awt*  Hence  OFr.  sevmU, 

divers,  several,  scpanitc  persons. 
Severe.    Lau  s£virus,  stern,  rigorous, 

To  Sew.  Lat.  MMmr,  Goth,  smjan^  as. 
mvian^  suwan. 

Binr.  Bewear.  1.  7>  jvter  is  used  in  die 
tense  of  to  make  or  to  become  dry.  A 
cow  when  her  milk  is  gone  is  said  fo  go 
sew;  a  ship  is  sewed  when  she  conies  to 
lie  on  the  ground  or  to  lie  dry.  To  sew 
a  pond  is  to  empty  or  drain  it,  to  set  it 
dry. — B.  To  sew  (of  a  hawk),  to  wipe 
the  beak.— HaL 

A  corresponding  form  is  found  in  all 
the  Romance  languages  with  the  radical 
sense  of  sucking  up  moisture,  the  origin 
of  which  is  shown  in  Gad.  sAg,  suck,  im- 
bibe ;  si)ghy  juice,  sap,  moisture,  and  as 
a  verb,  drink  up.  suck  in,  dram,  dry,  be- 
come Ary ;  sugiadk  (pronounced  sii-a)^ 
drinking  or  dr>ing  up,  seasoning  of  wood; 
gun  sUgh  (without  moisture),  dry.  In  the 
tame  way  Sp.  j'ugo^  It  suco,  succo^  ^"go, 
tap,  juice;  Sp.  enjugar,  It.  asctygnre, 
Prov.  eisns^^dr,  rsxr/  'fdr,  echucar,  Fr.  essuer, 
esstuuur  (Rociuci.),  cssugcT  (Jaubcrt), 
4ss9iyer,  to  dry, and  thence  to  wipe.  Prov. 
eissuchy  Fr.  essuy  (\^ocab.  de  Berri),  E. 
di«kl.  assue^  ^  sec,  dried.  Orisons  schig^ 
sehich,  dry ;  ma  vaua  s^ick,  a  cow  that 
is  gone  a  sew.  Schichiar^  siiar,  siU-r,  to 
dry,  to  wipe.  The  w.  sych^  Bret,  sec'h^ 
dry ;  sychu^  set^ha^  to  dry,  to  wipe,  con- 
nect the  forcing  forms  with  Lat.  siccus^ 
and  show  that  the  latter  is  Hike  Gael. 
sii^h^  dry)  formed  on  a  negation  of  succus. 


SEX'  •  - 

.Sometimes^  instead  of  considering  the 
effect  of  the  suction  in  dry  ing  the  subject 
from  whence  it  is  drawn,  our  attention  is 
directed  to  the  bodily  pretence  of  Uie 
liquid  withdrawn.  In  this  point  of  view 
we  have  E.  dial,  sew  or  sue^  to  ooze  or 
issue  as  blood  from  a  wotmd,  water  from 
wet  land,  to  exude:  Ta  tew  out  s/am" 
minly^  it  flowed  out  sui-prisingly. — Moor. 
N£.  seugkf  Midland  sough^  sujfy  a  drain. 
'The  town  sink, the  common JVMr.' — ^No- 
menclator  1585,  in  Hal.  Grisons  sckuar^ 
assavetf  assovar,  to  water  ;  Fr.  essiaver^ 
to  flow  away;  essiaw^  essuier^  essuyer^ 
esseout're,  essuizn'he,  seu7viire,  esewiere,  a 
conduit,  mill  leat,  drain  of  a  pond.  —  Ro- 

aucf.  Mid. Lat.  assewiare^  to  set  dr)',  to 
raiiL  '^od  ipti  mariscum  pnedictnm 
cum  pertinentiis  assewiare,  et  secundum 
leges  marisci  vallis  includere  et  in  cuku- 
nun  redigere,— et  mariscum  tic  mssewiet' 
tum^  &c.'  -  Chart.  Edw.  III.  The  use  of 
seware  in  the  sense  of  watering  is  a 
secondary  application,  as  the  water  draw  n 
off  in  the  process  of  draining  would  often 
bo  usefully  employed  on  other  land.  '  Cum 
prohibuissero  ne  ecciesia  S>  Bertini  pra* 
tum  suum  per  terram  meam  sewreL* — 
Chart.  Domi  de  Batengfaem,  aa.  laao^ 
in  Carp. 

*  flewer.   2.  An  officer  who  comes  in 
before  the  meat  of  a  king  or  nobleman  ' 

and  places  it  on  the  table. — B.  To  sew 
was  used  in  the  sense  of  serving  up 
dithet. 

T.-ike  garlick  and  staitp  Itud  bofl  hk  tad  mm 

a  forihf.-  Vr.  I'm. 

The  origin  may  probably  be  found  in 
Pl.D.  sode,  soe  (from  Heden^  to  boil),  so 
much  as  is  boiled  at  once,  a  dish  ;  een  soe 
fiske,  a  dish  of  fish.  Sew  in  the  Liber 
core  cocorum  is  commonly  used  fix- 
sauce  : 

Hew  thy  noombuls  alle  and  son. 

And  boyle  thy  sew,  do  horn  thef  tniit  — p.  la 

I^y  the  hare  in  chaiioaie  (duogei),  as  I  Ae 

kenne, 

Fvme  oa  the  MM  tad  iBrva  it  dMBBt^— pw  81. 

It  it  uted  for  boiled  meat  m  die  fcOowii^ 

passage  : 

At  Ewle  we  wonten  gambole.  danno^ 

To  eanole  and  to  sing, 
To  have  pud  sj)iced  snrf  and  rosla^ 
And  plum-pies  for  a  king. 

Wanwr.  Alb.  Bag.  V.  0^  Of 
The  w.  forms  arc  probably  borrowed 
from  the  English,  w.  satgj  seigen^  a  dish 
or  mess  of  meat;  seigio^  to  serve  up; 
siigiwr^  one  who  aervea  up  ditiiety  a 
sewer. 
Sex.   Lat  sexus. 
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Sexton.  OE.  sckcshyn,  Fr.  sacrisiain, 
the  keeper  of  the  sacristy  or  place  where 
the  sacred  vestments  and  other  imple- 
ments of  a  chttrdi  are  stowed. 

The  Sekesleyrt  for  all  that  defeius 
Urt  he  jave  the  body  ensense. 

Ifannfll  dai  Peodi6mi,too. 

Sextry,  a  vcstn*. — B. 

EQiabby.  Mean,  contemptible.  A 
term  expressive  of  contempt,  of  Hke  origin 
and  application  with  scurvy y  from  the 
itching  skin  and  scratching  habits  of  a 
neglected  dirty  person.  £.  dial,  shad 
(Fris.  shaS^^  the  itch;  thabby^  mangy, 
itchy. — Hal.  Du.  schabhru,  schohbeHy  to 
scratch,  to  rub ;  sdutbd^,  scab  ;  schadifi^hy 
scabl^  —  Kil. ;  idUmig^  s^abbtrig, 
shabby.  —  Bomhoff.  Dan.  skabe,  to 
scratch  ;  skabbig^  Dan.  tAabbtd^  mangy. 
— Outzen. 

•  flhnck.  The  shaken  grain  remaining 
on  the  ground  when  gleaning  is  over,  the 
fallen  mast.—  Forby.  Hence  io  shacky  to 
turn  pigs  or  poultry  into  the  StubUe-field 
to  feed  on  the  scattered  grain  ;  shack, 
liberty  of  winter  pasturage,  when  the  cattle 
are  allowed  to  rove  over  the  tillage  land. 
To  go  ai  ^ack,  to  rove  at  large,  and  met. 
shack ^  a  vagabond;  thatklimg^  idling, 
loitering. —  HaL 

In  the  original  sensp,  skackin^  the  ague ; 
sh.ackripc,  so  ripe  that  the  grain  shakes 
from  the  husk.  —  Craven  Gloss.  Shack^ 
to  shed  as  over-ripe  corn. — Mrs  Baker. 
Manx  skakf  shake,  shed. 

Shackle,  as.  scacul,  sceacul,  a  clog, 
fetter  ;  Du.  sduuckely  the  link  of  a  cliain, 
step  of  a  ladder,  mesh  of  a  net ;  i^keUny 
to  link  together.  It  is  not  easy  to  see 
any  connection  of  meaning  with  Sw. 
slutkH,  Dan.  HtaeUy  the  shaft  of  a  cart. 

Bhftd*.  Goth,  skadusy  shade;  ttfar- 
skadrjan,  to  overshadow  ;  (:^ciskadvehis, 
covering  ;  A.S.  sceado,  sceadu,  Du.  schaedt-^ 
schaeyty  schaduwe,  schawe,  G.  schatten, 
shade  ;  Gael,  s^^.i/h,  13 ret.  skeitd^  shade ; 
W.  cysgod,  shadow,  shelter ;  ysf^i^  to 
shelter,  shadow ;  ysf^odigo^  to  be  affright- 
ed (comp.  Fr.  cheval  ombrageux).  Gr. 
Mui,  shade ;  vKtaXjmy  to  shade ;  9wMiov, 
WnaiioKij,  a  screen. 

Shaft.  ON.  skap/,  the  shaft  of  a  spear, 
a  handle ;  Du.  schacht,  scha/t,  a  stalk, 
reed,  rod,  pole,  arrow,  quill,  the  shaft  of  a 
mine  * 

Chancer  seems  to  use  it  hi  the  sense  of 

xeed. 

Hisstepe,  his  mete,  his  drinke  was  him  byraft 
Ttal  IcDB  ha  wede  aad  dri* asis  ,i  sh.ift. 

Knight  s  Tale. 

Gr.  VfCAJrrov,   ffcqx^rpov,  a  stafifj  Lat. 
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scapus,  stalk,  shaft  of  ft  piUar,  posti 
scipioy  a  staff. 

Shag.—  Shaggy.  —  Shock.  :ihag  oi; 
MmI  is  kng  tufted  hair,  long  nap  of  cloth. 

Of  the  same  kind  is  the  goat  hart,  differing  onlf 
in  the  beard  and  long  jA(X^ about  the  shoulden.— 
Holland,  Pliny.  Buls  with  shackt  bcsns  tfid 
curled  manes  like  fierce  lions. — ^HoUiinlied  Ib  R* 
Shag  wool d  sheep. — Drayton. 

Askaekkmdn a  head  of  tufted  hair ; 
^  shock  dig  wsk^d^^m.  rough  shi^e^ 

dog. 

AS.  sceacgtty  csesaries,  item  frondium 
fasciculus ;  sceacgedy  amiatus,  comosus. 

—  Lj-e.  ON.  skegg,  beard.  Swiss  tschoggy 
tuft  on  a  bird's  head,  locks  of  a  maivs 
head  ;  tschoggen^  to  tug  one  by  the  hair. 
1 1.  ciocca^  any  tuft,  bush,  lock  <M  hair,  tilk 
or  wool,  also  a  thick  cluster  ;  cioccosOy 
bushy,  shaggy,  bunchy. — Fl.  Du.  schocke, 
a  heap. — KU.  E.  shock^  a  pile  of  sheaves* 
Lap.  titngge,  a  tangled  lo»;  Fin.  iukko^ 
forelock,  hanging  lock. 

Parallel  with  Ac  foregoing  is  a  series 
of  similar  forms  with  i  xcluinge  of  the 
final  guttural  for  a  labial  Goth,  skit/f^ 
OHO.  scufiy  scufty  hair  of  the  head  ;  MUG. 
schaupy  bunch,  wisp  of  straw  ;  o.  schopf^ 
Swiss  tschitff^  tschup,  tuft  of  feathers, 
hair  of  head,  It  ciuffoy  a  tuft  or  forelock 
of  hair,  Fr.  touffk^  B.  tuff,  tuft;  G.  zopfy 
tuft  or  tress  of  hair,  top  of  tree  ;  Pol. 
czub,  tuft,  crest;  Let.  tschuppis,  tuft  of 
hair,  bunch,  cluster,  heap  ;  w.  siob,  tuft, 
tassel ;  sioba,  crest  oIL  bird. 

The  radical  image  is  probably  a  shag, 
shogyjo^  or  abrupt  movement,  leading  to 
the  notion  of  a  projection,  then  a  lump, 
bunch,  tuft.  ON.  sk(7j:;-(7,  to  project,  skagj\ 
a  promontory.  In  the  same  way  bw. 
ragg,  shaggy  hair,  seems  to  be  omnected 
with  Da.  riii^t;  to  project. 

To  Shag.— Shog.  To  jog,  move  ab- 
ruptly to  and  fro.  ^hoggUy  to  shake,  to 
joggle.— Brocket.  •  And  the  boot  in  the 
myddil  of  the  sec  was  tehtufgid  with 
waives.' — Wiclif.  To  rock,  smike,  shog^ 
wag  up  and  down. — Cot.  w.  ysgogiy  to 
wag.  A  parallel  form  with  gog  (in  gog- 
fni'c).  Jog,  Jag,  formed  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple with  them  from  the  representation 
of  abrupt  movements  by  sounds  of  simifaur 
character.  Compare  Swiss  (schagi^ett,  to 
tick  as  a  clock  ;  schaggen  (stossen;,  to  iog. 
Da.  skoggrty  to  make  a  k»nd  harsh  noise ; 
skogf^erlaUir^  horselaugh,  roar  of  kugfater. 
See  Jag. 

To  Shall.  To  walk  crookedly.  To 
drag  the  feet  heavily. — Craven  Gloss. 
Esgrailler,  to  shale  or  straddle  with  the 
feet  or  l^s.— Cot.   ON.  skjdigr,  obh^ue* 
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Swab.  scJulk,  awry;  schclken^  to  go  awry. 

To  Shake,  o.v.  skaka,  to  shake,  to 
jog;  Du.  schockeHy  to  shake,  jog,  strike 

ken,  to  shake,  strike  against,  move.  Dem 
schuldigen  schokkt  dasmantelc:  the  cloak 
of  the  guilty  trembles.  Schick^  aa  im> 
pulse ;  sckuikweis,  by  starts. 

Parallel  forms  with  Shag,  Shog. 

Shale.  A  kind  of  slaty  marl  that  may 
be  separated  in  thin  sheets.  0»  tdutU^  a 
shell  or  scale.    See  Scale. 

Shall.— Should.  Goth.  skuioHt  pres> 
jAa^,  skubm^  pret.  tktikbt;  w,  skmit 
skuldi;  G.  solUn^  shall.  Goth,  skula^  a 
debtor ;  Sw.  skuld,  fault,  crime,  cause, 
debt.  Skuld  pd  en  rekning.  balance 
due  in  an  account.  Lith.  mdHi^  skUUf 
to  be  indebted  ;  skof,i,  debt. 

The  sense  of  liability  or  indebtedness 
b  expl^ned  by  Grimm  on  the  supposition 
that  the  orif^inal  meaning  of  skal  was  1 
have  slain,  thence,  I  have  become  Uable 
for  the  weregelt.  A  more  satisfactory 
explanadoo  may  be  found  in  N.  mMUj 
skjely  skyly  separation,  difference,  distinc- 
tion. D'le  skil  paa  (of  anything  unusual), 
tiwfc  18  a  diflferenoe.  Heaoe  ^Hlj^  to 
make  a  difference,  to  be  of  consequence, 
to  produce  an  effect,  to  signify,  to  concern 
one.  De  xli/  ikje  htc,  there  is  no  little 
difference.  Dae  skiUe  meg  inkje,  that 
made  no  difference  to  me,  did  not  con- 
cern me.  In  this  sense  it  skills  not  was 
fimnerijr  common  in  omr  own  hmgiiago* 

Now  we  three  have  spoken  it 
// JiMb  jMtf  giest^  who  invafu  oor  dooia. 

Mdpt  H.  VI. 

It  skills  yfxj  mocfa  [H  is  of  great  importanoe] 
fai  this  matter  and  qoestion  now  in  hand  to  know 
the  Mitim  ef  the  earth*  Ac— Holland,  Pliny 
in  R. 

In  the  same  way  odds,  difference,  is 
vulgarly  used  in  the  sense  of  conseouence, 
teiiaenc)r  to  produce  an  eflfiect  *Wt  no 
odds  which  you  take.' 

The  term  signifying  difference  is  then 
apphed  to  that  from  whence  the  differ- 
ence pcooeeds,  the  r^son,  cana^  gnnmds 
of  an  action,  the  sake  or  that  on  account 
of  which  it  is  done,  the  proper  principles 
of  action,  equity,  justice^ 

In  Uke  numner  Toon  the  apostle  for  humilnesse 
in  his  epistle /S>r /Atf  ioiw  jiK*  aetle  not  his 
thereto.^V/klif  inR. 

Philip  herd  that  chance  how  the  Inglis  had  done, 
AndsUe  how  it  began.  aiida//M««ki/fr  why 
That  thd  togidder  ran,  and  we  had  the  mdttiie. 

R.  Brunne^  aS** 
Da.  ban  vecd  intet  skiel  til  det  ban  sager, 
he  has  no  grounds  for  what  he  says.  on. 


skiiy  N.  skiel,  right,  just  demand;  aDe  ei 

skjfl,  one  rule  for  all  ;  ON.  gora  skil.  Da. 
gjdre  ret  skjel,  to  do  justice,  satisfy  all 
legitimate  chumi  npoa  one. 

A  king  to  kepe  his  lieges  in  justice^ 

Withottten  doute  that  i>  hi»  office. 

An  woU  hekepeUshxdee  in  hlr  degree 

As  it  it  ri;^ht  and  skil  that  the)'  W 
Enhan^  and  honoured. — Chautcr  m  R. 

N.  gjera  skjfl  fyx'  cin  ting,  to  make  saiis- 
fiwtion  for  a  tmn^ ,  to  aam  it.  Sw.  shil, 
reason,  ground,  motive.  Hwad  skJJ 
foregaf  han,  what  excuse  did  be  givv, 
what  pretext  did  he  malce.  Hafwm  aMr 
att,  to  have  ground  for.  Han  har  skJi 
at  klaga,  he  has  reason  to  complain. 
Med  rdtt  och  skdlt  with  right  and  reason. 
Han  har  gjordt  skdl  fdr  maten,  be  has  de- 
served his  meat.  Han  har  gjordt  shU 
for  sig,  be  has  performed  his  part.  From 
the  foregoing  fbnns  we  pasa  to  (nr.  jslw/ 
(pi.  skulum),  AS.  sceal  (pi.  sceolon),  I 
shall,  as  fundamentally  signifying,  1  have 
ground  for,  I  have  reason,  I  am  bound 
to  do  so  and  so,  to  pay  a  sum  of  money* &c. 

The  derivation  of  shtill  from  a  word 
signifying  diticrcnce  is  supported  by  the 
analogy  of  ON.  mimw,  dufeience,  and 
thence  vtan  (infin,  vrunu),  I  must,  F..  dial. 
/  mun,  Munr  €r  tU  mans  lidi^  tliere  is 
a  difference  in  dbe  nan^  aid ;  one  nian% 
akl  produces  an  effisct  Sia fyri  mun  mm 
eif,  to  foresee  the  conseauence  of  a  thing, 
the  difference  it  will  make.  N.  mun,  dif- 
ference, change  ;  muna^  to  diange,  to 
produce  an  effect,  to  be  of  us^  to  hd^ ; 
mHHt  (auxiliary),  must,  ought 

gjmiloon.  %ffof  ChaIoa&--B. 

EQiallop.— Sloop.  It  itimh^f  Tt, 
chaloupe,  Du.  sloepe,  a  boat 

Shallow.  —  Shelve.  —  Shoal.  Sw^ 
schalby  sckelky  slantii^,  shdving.  In 
proportion  as  the  shore  shelves  or  slants 
the  sea  is  slow  in  deepening.  Hence 
Mfl/iSm^  jsHmA  tmdeea  (nr.  sUdlgr^ 
oblique.  Sc.  schald,  shallow,  shoal.  Swab. 
sckelb^  crooked,  wry  ;  sch^lk^  askew,  wiy, 
of  the  eyes  or  gait   See  Shelve. 

Sham.  Pretended.  To  sham  one,  to 
put  a  trick  upon  one. —  li.  Probably  a 
hide-shame^  as  Da.  skamskiul  {skittJe,  to 
hide^  conceal)*  Sw.  thmtdekt  (fiekm^  to 
cover),  a  false  pretext,  cloak  for  shame. 
Hans  sygdom  var  kun  skamskiuJ:  his 
nckness  was  only  a  sham.  O.  sckmrnd" 
deckelf  a  sharn^  a  iani,  what  one  takes 
for  a  doke  to  cover  onelt  shame  vith^ 
Kiittn. 

This  pretended  seal  for  natural  reUgioa  is  a 
mere  shjtn  rvnd  disguise  toawAta  aMStodkMi 
imputation.-  -StUlin^fleet. 
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SHAMBLES 

BhamWt  pit.  scamtUus,  dim.  of 
mmnum,  a  bench.  It.  tcaktllo^  OFr. 
gtekami^  eschamtL  a  stool,  as.  sceamol^ 
a  bench.  Du.  scfuAtiU^  sduumtlt  a  sup- 
port, trivet,  stool. 

amwiWmg.  Do.  tdiamtpekH^  to 
stumble.  Swiss  tschiimpelen^  to  go  about 
in  a  slack  and  trailing  manner.  Sc. 
shamble^  to  rack  the  limbs  by  striding 
too  far.  '  YottU  aliamble  yourself.' 
Shnmble-chafts^  wTf  montiiy  dinorted 
^haps. — ^Jain. 

wuyne.  Goth,  skamatt  sH^  to  be 
athaned.  ON.  Mkommy  shame,  dishonour, 
abuse  ;  skamma^  to  dishonour,  disfigure, 
abuse  ;  sJtammasJk,  to  be  ashamed. 

Shame  is  the  pain  arising  from  the 
thought  «if  another  person  contemplating 
something  belonging  to  us  with  con- 
tempt, indignation,  or  dis^st.  It  shrinks 
from  the  li^t  and  instincttvdy  seda  con- 
ccalmcnt,  like  Adam  when  he  heard  the 
voice  of  God  in  the  garden  and  knew  he 
was  naked.  Accordingly  the  word  may 
wen  originals  hi  Uie  idea  of  shade  or  con- 
cealment, and  maybe  illustrated  by  Pl.D. 
schimCy  shade,  shadow  j  avcrschemen^  to 
oversliadow ;  hevemchemigy  dark,  over- 
cast  See  Shimmer. 

Shamoy. — Shammy.  Fr.  chamois^  a 
wild  goat,  and  the  skin  thereof  dressed. 
It.  camocdiiy  camozza^  the  wild  goat ; 
tam^sao^  Fr.  sntwauy  chameau^  shammy 
or  buff  leather,  leatlier  dressed  soft.  G. 
gemse^  chamois  i  Mimisch^  semisck,  Du. 
s€€w^  sttwtiH^  st^nut^  Pol*  aassts,  Sw. 

shammy  leather.  ThegPBwnhhnce 
to  the  name  of  the  chamois  seems  acci- 
dental, as  it  is  not  likely  that  an  animal 
so  rare  as  die  dnmois  must  always  have 
been  shoold  give  its  name  to  a  leather  in 
general  use.  Some  explain  it  as  Samogi- 
tian  (Ob  SUmuck)  leather.  It  must  be 
observed  however  diat  the  characteristic 
of  the  material  is  pliantncss  as  opposed 
to  the  stiffness  of  tanned  leather.  Now 
Du.  sam  (applied  to  leather)  is  soft, 
pliant ;  smtu  m  sam,  sappig  en  malsch. 
-^Ovcosscl  Almanach,  1836.  E.  dial. 
setnmit,  scmmanty  pliant,  supple,  slender. 
As  soft  and  semmit  as  a  lady's  glove.  As 
tall  and  semmani  as  a  wiuow  wumL^^ 
Whitby  Gl. 

Shank,  as.  earmscanca,  the  arm-bone ; 
PLD.  sckake^  schanke^  long  leg,  leg  in  a 
depreciatory  sense.  Da.  skank^  g.  schenkel^ 
the  shank  ;  diehschenkeJ^  the  thigh.  It. 
MOHtOt  leg,  shank,  shin.  Sp.  sofua,  leg 
of  a  tnrd,  long  thin  leg. 

flhape.    Goth.  gask<^ja9t,  ON.  skaba^ 
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form,  shape.  OUG.  scaffeiosa  zimben  in- 
forms materia.  PMibably  derived  from 

the  notion  of  carving  or  shaping  by  the 
knife.  Lith.  skabeti^  to  cut  ;  skiibus^ 
sharp  ;  skapoti^  to  shave,  to  carve  \ 
isskapoH,  to  hollow  eat,  cut  hollew. 
Abroza  skaptoH^  to  caivo  an  image  is 
wood  or  stone. 

Shard,  i .  A  broken  piece  of  a  tile  or 
of  some  earthen  vessel,  a  gap  in  a  hedge. 
— B.  Du.  schacrdt',  scheitre^  a  breach, 
notch,  crack,  piece  of  broken  pottery  ; 
sckturdioMdig,  gap  -  toothed,  broken- 
mouthed.  Pl.D.  Juuard,  G.  scharte^  ON* 
skard,  Da.  skaar^  a  notch,  breach,  cut. 
OUG.  orskardi,  lidiscardi^  injury  to  the 
ears  or  limbs.  Da.  JsdMr,  also,  as  KB* 
potscary  a  fragment.    Fr.  $tdmrdt^  % 

splinter. 

The  corresponding  verb  is  seen  in  the 
lorms  uu.  scmtttftmy  waivftm,  to  lena,  icari 

cut,  crack — Kil.,  Pl.D.  scheren^  to  tear 
away,  separate,  OHG.  skerran,  Prov. 
esquirar^  to  scratch  or  tear,  OYx.dischirer,  • 
to  tear  apart,  O.  jeAemw,  to  scrape, 
Bret,  sktirra,  to  crack,  chap,  Gael,  sgar^ 
tear  asunder,  separate,  divorce,  Fr. 
carUry  to  separate,  to  disperse.  All  from 
the  sound  01  scraping,  scratching,  tearing, 
an.nlogous  to  Gael,  rdc  (which  uses  the 
same  consonantal  sounds  in  an  opposite 
ordeiO,  make  a  noise  as  of  geese  or  dudes 
or  or  cloth  tearing,  tear  asunder,  <ake^ 
harrow.    See  Scarce. 

2.  A  special  application  of  the  notion 
of  separating  (closely  allied  to  that  seen 
in  Fr.  eschanU^  a  splinter)  gives  OB. 
shard ^  a  scale. 

She  sigh  her  thought  a  dragon  tbo 

Whose  Jcltonfas^riMa  as  tiitioimii.'  Ooww. 

The  sharded  beetle.  —  Cymbeline.  It. 
scarda,  a  scale ;  tcardont^  to  scale  fishes, 

card  wool. 

3.  Shardy  dung. 

You  forget  yourself— a  squhe, 

And  dliok  so  meanly  ?  fall  upon  ;\  n'^i'shard. 

B.  Jonson,  Talc  of  a  Tub,  4,  5^ 

Sharde  and  dung. — Elyot  in  Hal.  It  is 
in  this  sense  that '  the  shard-bom  beetle ' 
is  to  be  understood  in  Macbeth ;  dung* 
bom,  and  not  home  aloft  on  shiuda  or 

scales. 

The  bumble  bee  taketh  no  aooro  to  lodge  in  a 
cow's  fool  JtibvA 

So  from  shanty  dung,  the  beetle  is  called 
sharnbitgy  shamMe,  PiD.  sektmimHtf 
sckamweveL 

Tliiaaense  of  Ae  wwd  istoht  enphdned 
from  the  notion  of  scraping  or  raking 
aimx  and  casting  out  as  idnse.  o. 
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jeJkarmtj  to  ioape,  scratch,  rake  ;  Swiss 
scharrefty  to  scrape  the  dirt  of  the  roads  ; 
schortHy  to  cleanse  out  the  dung  from  a 
Stall ;  sd^rtUy  mtsxk&r^^  dung ;  idkm^ 

€radtHy  gutter  that  receives  the  draining 
om  stables  ;  Bret,  skarsa  (properly  to 
•crape),  to  sweep,  to  cleanse ;  Vf.ys^arthy 
offiMMiuring,  excrement ;  Sw.  sknUia,  tu 
cleanse,  to  pick,  to  cast  out  the  bad. 
Skrdda  ogvks,  atkrap  ilrin.  to  weed,  to 
free  fiom  rubbish.  It  scardmn^  to  weed, 
is  the  same  word,  although  commonly  ex- 
plained as  if  it  signified  to  free  from 
thistles. 

.  flhare.— Shire.    As  sdr^  a  share,  a 

shire  or  territorial  division  ;  sceran, 
scyroH,  to  shear,  shave,  cut  oil,  divide, 
part,  share.  PLD.  schiren^  to  separate, 
tear  away,  shear  ;  Du.  sduuren,  schoren. 
to  tear,  cut,  burst  ;  Prov.  esqutrar^  to 
scratch  or  ;  Fr.  desddMr^  to  tear ; 
It.  scevrare^  to  sever  or  sunder,  to  tear 
apart.  OHG.  scerran^  to  scrape  ;  gascer^ 
a  portion,  division  ;  scara,  on.  skariy  It. 
wdtrm,  a  body  of  troops,  ohg.  scaroy  G. 
Pflugschnr^  a  ploughshare,  the  part  of  the 
plough  which  tears  up  the  furrow-slice. 
GadT  sgar^  tear  asunder ,  separate.  Bret 
skana^  to  crack,  chap. 

The  radical  image  is  the  harsh  sound 
of  scraping,  scratching,  tearing,  cracking, 
all  agreeing  in  the  separatum  of  a  portioil 
of  the  body  opera ffd  i>n. 

To  Shark.— Siiark.  To  shark  is  to 
dutch  greedily  after,  thence  to  make  dis- 
creditable shifts  to  obtain  ;  shark,  a  fish 
eminent  for  its  voracity.  X)u.  schrokkcn, 
to  «it  greedily)  schtoky  ^i^rMarmy  a 
greedigut.  It.  scroccare,  scrocchiarey  to 
shark  or  shift  for,  to  shark  for  victuals, to 
live  by  wit ;  sirocco,  any  wily  shift  or 
sharking  for  ;  mangiart  a  scro€COy  to  live 
well  at  other  people's  expense,  to  shark 
for  victuals. — FL  Grisons  scrocCy  a  rogue. 
Fr.  escroquer^  to  swindle:  II  isaroque  son 
diner  ou  il  peut ;  he  gets  his  dinner  where 
he  can.  The  signification  is  attained 
through  the  figure  of  scraping,  clutching, 
getting  by  hook  or  by  crook.  En  gierigt 
schrok  is  explained  by  Halma,  vrek  die 
regts  en  links  schraapt,  a  wretch  who 
scrapes  right  and  left.  And  Bret,  skrapa^ 
to  scrape,  is  also  rendered  by  Fr.  grippcr, 
enlever,  escroquer.  Skrada,  to  scratch, 
scrape,  steal — Legon.  E.  to  scrape  ac- 
quointance  is  to  make  shift  to  get  ac- 
ouainted,  to  seize  on  any  indirect  means 
that  may  occur  for  attaining  that  end. 
Comp.  It  grofolarey  to  scrape  together, 
to  filch  or  shift  for  by  hook  or  by  crook,  to 
snatch  one's  meat  diful  feed  greedily.— FL 


SHATTER 

The  sense  of  scrapii  i;   r  scratching  is 

con^monly  expressed  by  direct  representa- 
tion of  the  sound.  £.  screak^  to  creak  or 
grate  like  a  door  or  a  cait-whcel ;  scramk, 
to  scratch —Hal.  The  same  radical  form 
may  be  recognised  in  Da.  skrukkey  to 
elude  like  a  hoi,  when  it  is  observed  dot 
the  cries  of  domestic  fowls  are  often  de- 
signated by  the  same  forms  as  tlie  harsh 
sounds  of  scraping  or  tearing.  1  bus  we 
have  Bret  grakoy  to  croak,  to  cluck,  to 
make  a  noise  like  scrubbing  a  rough  body, 
to  scrape ;  GaeL  rdcadk,  noise  of  ffcese 
or  of  dttdo,  noise  of  tearing,  act  of  rudng 
or  of  tearing. 

The  transposition  of  the  liquid  and 
vowel  (which  often  conceals  the  imitative 
duuacter  of  words)  leads  to  Do.  sckurkm, 
to  scratch  {schurkcpaal,  a  scratching-post 
for  cattle),  Fris.  skuriUy  skarky  a  scratch 
or  notch— Outz.,  correspondmg  to  Do. 
schurk,  G.  schurkr,  a  rogue,  sharper,  knave, 
shark,  cheat— Kuitn.,  as  £.  scramk  to  it. 
scrocco  and  Fr.  escroc. 

flhaip.  ON.  skarpKy  a  Mkmfy  sharp. 
AS.  scfnrfan,  to  cut  in  pieces ;  scearfe^  Du. 
schcrfy  schervey  a  fragment.  Bav.  sckerp^ 
/gfty  schurpfeHy  to  scrstch,  to  cut  Stdk 
schcrp/rn,  summam  cutis  stringcre. 

The  earliest  kind  of  cutting  would  be 
scraping  with  a  shell  or  the  like.  Du. 
sekrcufjfiHy  Sp.  esmrbar^  to  scr^>e,  scratch ; 
rscarpar,  to  rasp,  rub,  cleanse.  Lat.  scal- 
pcrCy  to  scratch,  scrape,  also  to  cut  or 
engrave;  scalpruMy  a  knife,  lancet, diisd. 
In  the  same  relation  which  sharp  bears 
to  scrapty  stands  Lith.  skabusy  sharp,  to 
skabotiy  tO  cut,  skapoiiy  to  scr^>e,  shave, 
carve. 

Sharper.  Properly  one  who  resorts  to 
any  means  of  obtaining  money,  from  Do. 
schraapetty  to  scrape^  which  is  specially 
used  in  the  sense  of  getting  money  by 
hook  or  by  crook;  tckraap<ry  an  avah- 
dous,  tmeonsdenttous  man.  The  word 
would  thus  be  exactly  synoiiysioiB  with 
shark  or  sharker  above  explained. 

*  But  the  idea  of  playing  a  trick  on 
one,  and  thence  of  cheatii^,  is  so  fie- 
quently  expressed  by  the  representation 
of  a  blast  with  the  mouth,  that  it  is  not 
improbable  that  sharper  may  he  from 
slurping.  It.  bujhy  tne  despising  tJast 
with  the  mouth  that  we  call  skirpimg. 
See  Halliwell. 

To  natter.  A  panBd  form  with 
Scatter.  Du.  schetteren,  to  crack,  crash, 
resound,  burst,  scatter  with  noise  ;  schet- 
ieringhe^  sonus  vibnuis,  sonns  ijBssolatii% 
stridor  dispersus,  fragor.  —  KUi  SwisS 
iscMdlUm,  sckdiUm,  t9  jattie  Itkgs  a  kewrf 
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fall  of  hail  or  rain.  E.  dial,  shatter^  to 
sprinkle,  to  scatter  about ;  shatUd^  be- 

To  Shave.  Du.  schrabbcn,  schabhcu, 
schoh6en.  to  scrape,  shave  ;  schaven,  to 
rub,  to  shave,  polish.  Sw.  skub^t  to  nib. 
Lat  seaberg^  c.  schabeit,  to  scrape,  scnUch, 
shave.    Lith.  skaboti^  to  cut,  to  hew. 

Bliaw.  A  thicket.  ON.  sko^^  Dan. 
«i0Vy  a  wood.  Commonly  identified  with 
ON.  «Siim*,  Du.  schawe  (Kil.),  Sr.  sai(!:, 
Momg^mAit^  shelter.  It  is  certain  that 
B.  uum  wu  very  generally  uied  te  llie 
shade  or  didter  of  the  woods. 

Welcome,  qwdl  ht%  and  fvcry  t^ocKl  ffl.iw  : 

Whider  ridait  diou  uoder  this  greoe  show  t 

FkenTsTile. 

I  recle  that  ye  dmwe 
Into  the  wode  sdunut. 
Your  heddct  for  to  hyde 

Ritson,  LybUus  Disconus. 

Sc.  and  ne.  scu^,  to  seek  shelter.  The 
scug  of  a  brae,  of  a  dyke,  the  shelter  it 
affords.  To  scug  is  laid  of  one  who  is 
skulkinf]^  from  the  pursuit  of  the  law,  and 
is  compared  by  Jam.  with  ON.  sAcgar- 
madr^  skoi:;i^angr-tn<iSr^  an  outlawi  one 
who  has  taken  refuge  in  the  woodf. 

Shawl.    Persian,  shal. 
Shaal   Du.  schoo/,  G.  sckaub^  sckob^  a 
handle  of  straw,  a  meaH  OHa  acoub^  a 

bundle  of  straw  or  the  like,  a  mop,  a  troop. 
Gael,  sg-uab,  Ilret.  skub,  w.  yxq^tb,  a  sheaf 
of  corn,  a  besom  i  Sp.  €Sioba,  Mod.Gr. 
tfcovra,  a  besom,  scrubbing  brush,  w. 
siob,  sioba,  a  tuft,  crest,  tassel.  It.  ciuffo^ 
tuft  or  forelock  of  hair  ;  PoL  caub^  hair  of 
the  head  ;  Let  hhuppis^  bunch  of  hair. 
The  radical  image  is  probably  a  projec- 
tion, bunch,  bush.    See  Scuff,  Shag. 

Shaal.  —  Shealin^.  A  hut  for  shep- 
herds, fishers,  &c.,  shed  for  shdtering 
sheep.  To  sh£al  the  sheep,  to  put  them 
under  cover. — Jam.  on.  skjol,  shcTtcr, 
protection  ;  skyla,  shade  ;  as  a  verb,  to 
protect.  Gael,  sgdil^  shade,  shadow,  cur- 
tain ;  sg^Lileatty  a  little  shade,  umbrella, 
arbour,  cottage,  booth  ;  sgdlan,  a  hut. 

To  SheaL  To  shtal  milk,  to  separate 
tiie  parts,  to  curdle  it.  Dan.  skille,  to 
sever;  skilUsy  to  part  asunder.  Melken 
skUicSf  the  milk  is  turned.  See  Skill. 

To  Shaar.  PI.D.  scheren,  to  tear 
asunder,  separate,  to  shave.  Sc  Jic-n'  hen : 
shear  off,  pack  off,  or  in  vulgar  slang, 
cut  1  Du.  uJuuren,  schoren,  to  tear, 
break  asunder,  cracic,  burst;  Mdktitrt, 
schore,  a  breach,  crack,  cut,  opening.  ON. 
sktra^  to  cut,  and  (as  Sc.  shear)  to  reap 
com,  to  clip  hair.   Lith.  skirti^  to  separ- 


ate, distinguish,  choose ;  skirtis,  to  part 
asunder  ;  sMyriSf  difference,  distinction. 

The  radwal  meaning  is  probably  to 
tear,  from  the  harsh  sound  of  readUng. 
Albanian  shkyir^  I  tear  asunder. 

Shears,  o.  schere^  an  implement  for 
sluaring,  scissors,  shears.    See  Share. 

Sheath,  g.  scheidf^  ox.  skcidir,  sheath. 
Sw.  skidAy  shell,  pod,  husk,  slicath.  The 
fundamental  purpose  of  the  sheath  is 
undoubtedly  tlie  protection  of  the  sw  ord, 
and  the  origm  of  the  word  may  perhaps 
be  shown  in  Gael  i^aik,  a  wing  or  pin- 
ion, a  promontory  jutting  into  the  sea, 
shelter,  protection,  a  shield.  So  Illyrian 
kriloy  a  wing,  also  protection  ;  kriiiti^  to 
protect. 

Sheave.— Shi ve.  Sheave,  the  circular 
disc  on  which  the  rope  works  in  a  pulley ; 
aIiW,  a  slice.  Du.  schijvc,  schijf^  g. 
scheibf,  a  disc,  wheel,  slice,  quoit  ;  VSr»- 
sterschcibe,  a  pane  of  glass  ;  Pl.U.  scnive, 
anything  round  and  flat,  the  leaf  of  a 
table.  Sw.  skiftva^  a  slice  of  bread,  meat, 
&c.,  sheave  of  a  pulley*  ON.  Dan. 
sktve^  a  slice. 

From  die  notion  of  skivering  or  split- 
ting to  pieces,  on.  skifix,  to  split,  to 
cleave  ;  G.  schU/ern,  to  scale,  to  separate 
in  small  pieces  ;  schufer,  a  splinter,  slate, 
a  kind  of  stone  which  splits  in  flat  layers; 
PLD.  schcvelsteetty  scherel,  slate  ;  scheve^ 
Da.  skiotvty  Sw.  skdfwa,  splinters  of 
hemp  and  flaxstalks  that  ny  off  in  dress- 
ing.  See  Shiver. 

Shad.  I.  A  penthouse  or  shelter  of 
boards. — B.  Du.  tekmUm^  to  ward  off,  to 
hedge,  defend,  hinder,  shut  Schutten 
den  slag,  den  wind,  to  parry  a  blow,  to 
shelter  from  the  wind  ;  het  water  met 
dyken  schutten^  to  stop  the  water  with 
dykes  ;  schutberd,  paling  ;  schut  tcgert 't 
vuur,  a  fire-sci'een ;  schutdack^  an  open 
roof  ibr  shelter  a^inst  the  weather,  a 
shed ;  Du.  schot^  a  pigsty  ;  N.  skut^  a 
shed  made  by  the  projecting  roof  of  a 
house  ;  ON.  skuti^  shelter  given  by  a  pro- 
jecting rock ;  n.  skuta^  to  project ;  Sw. 
skyddy  protection,  shelter,  rampart  ;  skyd' 
day  to  protect,  shelter.  Suffolk  shcd^ 
shudy  a  shed.  The  origin  appears  to  be 
the  notion  of  shoving  forwards,  inter- 
posing an  obstacle  between  ourselves  and 
the  danger  which  threatens  us.  ON. 
skiota  {skyty  skauty  skutunty  skotit)y  Da. 
skyde,  to  push  forth,  shove,  shoot.  Skyde 
wand,  to  repel  water  ;  skyde  skylden  paa 
een,  to  throw  the  blame  upon  one.  Du. 
schicteity  to  push  forwards,  to  shoot.  Het 
brood  in  den  oven  tehuttHf  to  put  the 
bread  into  the  oven.  Hence  jigm^  Uis 
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act  of  shootin;^  fonvards,  or  the  obstacle 
pushed  lorwards.  Een  schott  \oox SLluitt  ii, 
to  sbove  forwards  an  obstacle,  to  prevent 
a  thin;:^.  f*l.  D.  scholt,  the  bolt  of  a  door  ; 
Da.  skotide.  a  shutter. 

From  schot  agahi  and  its  equivalents 
are  formed  the  verbs  WD-uhotUfiySchut- 
fen,  schiiddL'ti,  to  bolt  a  door,  to  repel  by 
a  panel  or  shutter,  and  Du.  sihutttn^  Sw. 
^^^dda^  above  mentioned. 

2.  Another  shed  is  provincially  pre- 
served in  the  sense  of  parting,  difference, 
firom  Godi.  skaidamy  O.  ^emen^  as.  jkm- 
dan^  to  separate,  divide,  belonging  to  the 
same  root  with  Lat.  scitidere,  Gr.  ayiljktVy 
to  cleave.  OE.  shed^  shead^  shade,  the 
parting  of  the  hair.  'The  dividing  or 
shedding  of  a  woman's  hair  of  her  head.' 
— FL  To  shtatiy  to  distinguish ;  shed^ 
difference  between  things.~*o. 

To  Shed.  Properly  to  shake,  then  to 
shake  otT,  shake  down,  shake  out,  spill, 
scatter.  Pl.D.  schudden^  to  shake,  also 
to  pour  out.  Appel  un  beren  schudden^ 
to  shake  apjiles  and  pears  from  the  tree. 
Bav.  schuUen^  to  shake,  to  spill,  to  pour. 
EttisdUMm  sidi  dnes  dinges,  to  rid 
OOeadf  of  a  tiling,  to  shake  it  off.  Es 
StkMtUty  it  pours  with  rain.  Gib  acht  das 
schidsty  take  care  that  vou  do  not 
shed  or  spill  anything.  SketUtt  poofB.— 
Sir  Gawame  in  Hal. 

Allied  with  scatter^  shafUr,  shudder^ 
and  with  Gr.  •nf  (nttdmntf^tj  wniatrv), 
scatter,  shatter,  sprinkle,  slu-d.  '^Kt^iiam 
di>a,  to  shed  blood ;  — a(x/*Q*'*  shatter 
a  spear.  Manx  sJkaJk,  shuee,  uied. 

Sheen.  Fair,  shining. — B.  a8.xow#, 
scyna,  bright,  clear,  beautiful.  Wif  curon 
s^ne  and  faigerc,  chose  wives  beautiful 
and  fair. — Cse^m.  Engla  scyuost,  bright- 
est of  angels.  G.  tdtiin^  bouitiiuL  See 
Shine. 

nieap.  o.  sekaaf,  sheepu  The  name 

has  beer)  referred  to  Pol.  skop,  Bobcm. 
skopec,  a  wether  or  castrated  sheep 
(whence  skopowiua,  mutton),  from  sko- 
pitif  to  castnUe.  It  should  beoheerved 
that  the  common  It.  word  for  mutton  is 
castraiOf  and  the  original  meaning  of 
MidLat.  muUo^  Fr.  mcHtoft^  seems  to 
have  been  a  wether,  derived  hy<  Dies  firom 
Lat.  mutilus. 

thMr.  Altogether,  quite,  also  (of  cloth) 
thin. — B.  The  fundamental  signification 
seems  to  be  shining,  then  clear,  bright, 
pure,  clean.  Da.  skiar^  gleam,  glimmer- 
mg ;  Sc.  skyrA$,  sfainii^.  Cioth.  sIM^s, 
clear  :  !^(iskeirjiin,  to  make  clear,  to  in- 
terpret. ON.  skirr^  clean,  bright,  clear, 
innocent;  skira,  to  cleanse,  thence  to 


ba  pt  ise.  Skirdagr,  skirithorsdagr,  Sh  ecr 
Thursday,  was  the  evening  before  the 
Passover,  when  our  Lord  washed  the 
disciples'  feet.  The  sense  of  clear,  trans- 
parent, when  applied  to  cloth,  passes  into 
thatof  thin,  flinty.  FLD.«0v  jnl£frAu9> 
gaa$m^  a  wide-meshed  salmon-net 

From  the  same  root  probably  belon  j 
Lith.  czyraSy  pure ;  Pol.  szczery^  Kusb. 
shchiruiiy  clean,  true,  pure,  and  poasihly 
the  latter  element  in  Lat.  siticerus. 

Slieet.  An  open  piece  of  cloth  not 
made  up  into  a  shaped  gannent,  and 
thence  any  flat  expanse.  AS.  see  at ^  cor- 
ner, paft,  region,  covering,  shceL  Ecr- 
than  sceatas,  regions  of  the  earth..— 
C«edm.  Strs  sceat^  a  corner  of  the  sea,  a 
bay.  Under  his  sceat,  under  his  garment. 
— Bede.  Weofod  sceatas^  the  covering  of 
the  altar.  G.  sekaoss,  the  lap,  lappet, 
skirt,  the  loose  part  of  a  garment. 

The  primary  meaning  is  a  corner,  then 
the  lap  of  a  garment,  corner  of  a  sail ; 
then,  in  nautical  language,  the  ropes 
fastened  to  the  comer  of  the  sail  by  which 
it  is  drawn  to  one  side  or  the  other  of  the 
vessel  Lap.  Mmr/,  point ;  aksf^  skitmiy 
the  point  of  an  axe  ;  skiiufek,  angular; 
ON.  skaut,  corner,  lap,  corner  of  a  sail. 
Suffolk  scooty  an  angular  projection  mar- 
ring the  form  of  a  bddi«->Fofby.  Goth. 
skau/s,  the  lap  of  a  garment,  as.  Pes 
velif  scm/. — Vocab.  iith  century  in  Nat, 
Ant.  GaeL  sj^,  corner  of  a  garment  or 
of  a  sail,  sheet  of  a  sail. 

Sheld.  Spotted,  particoloured,  whence 
sheldappU  {(or  shela-aipe  th^  chaffinch, 
or  pied  finch  ;  sheldrake^  a  particoloured 
kind  of  duck.  ox.  skioldr,  a  shield ; 
skidldoHKy  Dx  skioidet  (of  cattle),  parti- 
coloured ;  N.  skioldeij  spotted ;  smMdm 
(of  snow),  to  thaw  in  patches. 

Shelf.  AS.  scylfie,  a  board,  beach, 
shelf;  Du.  schelf^  the  scaffold  on  which 
a  mason  stands ;  Pl.D. schiljetty  upschelfcn^ 
to  raise  on  a  scaffold  or  hoarding. — Bran. 
Wib. 

The  primary  meaning  seems  a  thin 

piece  formed  by  splitting.  Gael,  sgealb, 
split,  dash  to  pieces ;  sgtaUhckrtagt  a 
splintered  or  slvehry  rode  Sc.  sMve^  to 
separate  in  lamina.  A  stone  is  s;iid  to 
skelve  when  thin  layers  fall  otT  from  it  m 
consequence  of  friction  or  exposure  to  the 
aur. — Jam.  Du.  schelffe,  a  shdl,  huslc, 
scales  of  a  fish  ;  schelffercn,  to  split  ofti 
to  scale  ;  schcljfer.d^  sphnter,  fragpient ; 
sehelfsraehtig,  fissue.— >Kil.  5ee  Shiver. 

Shea  Du.  schaeU^  sMU^  shell,  scak^ 
bark.    See  Scale. 

Slielter.    Covering,  protection.  PriH 
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bably  from  9kMd^  ORa  schiid,  sckiU, 

Swab,  siht'lier,  guard  for  a  stove. 

To  Shelve.  It.  stralare,  io  shelve  or 
go  aside,  aslope,  awry. — Fl.  on.  skjdlfay 
Da.  mUvt^  to  shake ;  skjdlga^  to  snake, 
to  make  crooked,  awry;  j^Vf^'"''*  shaking, 
failing  to  hit  the  mark,  squintinlg,  askeW. 
See  Shallow. 

Sharbet.  It.  sorbettOy  any  kind  of  thin 
supping  broth  ;  also  a  kind  of  drink  used 
in  Turkey,  made  of  lemons,  sugar,  cur- 
rants, almonds,  musk,  and  amber,  very 
delicate,  called  in  England  Sheibet  — 
Fl.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  E.  word 
is  from  Arab,  sharbat^  a  drink  or  sip,  a 
dose  of  medlcme^  siinrbet,  syrop  ;  skur- 
dat,  a  draught  of  water,  from  sharby  shirb, 
sMurb,  drinking,  supping^  the  exact  cfjui- 
valent  of  Lat.  sorbet  It.  sorbire^  to  sup 
or  sack  up  liquid  ;  the  Arab,  as  well  as 
the  Latin  root  being  doubtless,  like  G. 
sch/ur/eN,  a  direct  representation  of  the 
sound.  Lith.  srgbti^  srobti^  sraubti^  srHbti^ 
srubeH^yn  sup,  sip  ;  sruba^  soup,  broth. 

Sheriff,  as.  scirgerefa^  a  snire-reeve, 
governor  of  a  county.  The  origin  iA  the 
latter  element  is  unknown. 

flhany.  Wine  of  Xeres  in  Spain,  the 
Sp.  jr  often  rcprcswrting  the  sound  of  ch 
or  shy  as  in  xague,  check,  .iv/r,  cliicf. 
xeque,  a  sheik,  xabegue,  a  kind  ot  vessel 
c:iV  A  A  shebeck.— Baretti. 

To  Shew.  AS.  sceau'ion,  Du.  Si  Jioutven^ 
to  look,  to  show.  c.  schaueUy  to  look  ; 
Sw.  sMUku  to  behold,  to  view.  Du. 
sJumde,  sekouwi^  an  ootlool^  high  place 

Shide. 

And  bad  sbappe  him  asbiq)of        and  of 
tionla.— P.P. 

ON.  skUty  a  thin  piece  of  wood,  splinter 
for  burning ;  skiSgardr^  a  fence  of^  laths, 
Du.  schieaen,  to  split  wood.  G.  scheit,  a 
splinter,  a  fragment,  a  piece  of  cleft  hre- 
wood ;  sckeiUm,  to  split  to  pieces ;  OB. 
shttfer,  a  shiver  or  fragment;  tO MMAror 
shinder,  to  shiver  to  pieces. 

Faste  they  smote  them  togedur 

That  their  sperys  can  4^4«IIHSir.—MS.  in  HsL 

The  origin  of  shide  and  shUcr  seems 
precisely  analogous  to  tiiat  of  skive  and 
skiver.  In  both  cases  we  proceed  from 
the  representation  of  a  broken  sound  to 
express  the  idea  of  shivering,  shattering, 
bursting  asunder.  In  the  original  sense 
wc  have  Swiss  tschnde-rn,  schddeni,  tschi- 
dem,  tschudern^  to  give  a  cracked  sound ; 
isihdderi,  a  clapper;  Do.  sdtgUefm^  to 
crash,  resound.  Durst  with  laughter,  to 
quaver  with  the  voice,  then  f'ns  the  equiv- 
alent   scatUr^  shatter)  to  burst  in  pieces, 
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dispergere  cum  sonilu,  diiVundere,  spar- 
gere.— Kil.  The  sense  of  quivering  or 
shaking  is  preserved  in  j//W//<'r,  diflfering 
slightly  in  form  from  s/;:dc-r,  while  the 
two  senses  of  trembling  and  breaking  to 
pieces  are  united  in  shiver.  On  the  »me 
principle  Bav.  tattem,  to  shiver  for  cold, 
IS  connected  with  B.  iatUr^  a  rag  or  frag« 
mentofdoth. 

Parallel  with  E.  shide^  shider^  skituler^ 
;ire  Lat.  schidia-y  chips,  splinters;  scin- 
dula.  a  shingle  or  thm  piece  of  cleft 
wood;  Gr.  ^'Cif,  tfxi^ii,  a  shMe  or  splin- 
tcr  ;  and  as  these  are  undoubtedly  con- 
nected with  Lat.  scirtdo,  scidi,  to  cleave, 
split,  cut,  Gr.  <rx«?w,  to  cleave,  we  must,  if 
we  rely  on  the  principle  of  derivation 
above  explained,  suppose  that  it  also 
gave  rise  to  the  last-mentioned  verbs,  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  these 
latter  were  earlier  in  the  older  fA  IkNnna* 
tion  til. in  the  related  substantives. 

Shield.  G.  schildy  on.  skidldr.  Com- 
monly  referred  to  ON.  skjoly  shelter,  pro- 
tection, skyla^  to  cover,  protect,  as  on. 
/////,  a  shield,  hlifii,  to  protect  GaeL 
sg^ily  sliad^covering,  curtain. 

BhdII.  The  older  sense  of  dividing^ 
distributing,  allotting,  is  now  nearly  obso- 
lete. Shifting,  in  Kent,  the  partition  of 
land  among  coheirs. — B. 

God  depeth  folk  to  hhn  In  sondry  wise 

And  everich  hath  of  Gtxl  a  proprc  gift 
bom  this,  som  that,  as  that  him  liketh  tkift. 

Chaaoer,  W.  oTA  PraL 

ON.  skipa,  to  ordain,  arrange;  t^^^a^  to 

distribute,  share,  arrange  a  succession 
among  heirs,  booty  among  captors.  Gud 
skipti  med  okkr:  let  Gm  deal  with  us 
two,  let  him  allot  to  each  what  seems 
good  to  him.  Skiptu  is  then,  like  E  shift, 
to  change.  N.  skipa,  to  arrange,  appomt; 
skipta^  skiftay  Da.  skifte^  to  paitition, 
shift,  change.  A  shift  or  woman's  smock 
is  not,  as  Richardson  explains  it,  a  gar- 
ment often  shifted,  but  simply  a  change 
of  linen,  as  a  delicate  periphrasis  which 
lost  its  virtue  when  shift  was  no  longer 
understood  as  a  special  application  of  the 
sense  of  change,  jhename  then  became 
liable  to  the  same  feeling  which  made 
smock  obsolete,  and  has  in  modern  times 
been  widely  replaced  by  the  ir'r.  chemise. 

The  radical  meauBg  of  the  veri>  teems 
to  be  to  give  shape  or  Ibnn  to.  AS.  sceo' 
pan,  scyppan,  to  tbrm,  create,  ordain.  Ic 
hiwige  oththe  scyppe  :  1  form  or  create — 
^Ifr.  Gr.,  where  it  win  be  observed  that 
the  synonymous  hiiuigc  is  derived  in  an 
analogous  manner  from  hiw,  form, 
fashion,  appearance.    PLD.  scHtPpcn^  to. 

S7  • 
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give  a  thing  its  form  and  appearance,  to 
arrange.  *l5u  hcst  hicr  niks  to  schippm:' 
yaa  have  nothing  to  meddle  with  here. 
Misschipben,  to  <wferm,  mi^t ;  mmschip- 
fen,  to  alter,  change  the  form  of  a  thing. 
— Brem.  Wtb.  The  same  change  of  ch 
and  /  which  is  seen  in  Pl.D.  achtery  E. 
after^  in  Du.  schiuht  and  schaft^  a  shafts 
lucht  and  /////,  left,  Pl.D.  lucht  and  /////, 
air,  identities  shift  with  c.  sckickt^  a  part 
or  division ;  erfsckidkiy  share  of  an  in- 
heritance. Schicht  is  also  a  layer,  stratum, 
row,  so  much  of  a  certain  arrangement  as 
is  laid  out  at  one  continuance  without  a 
break.  EineredeindreitheilenArAiic^A/^A.- 
to  arrange  a  discourse  in  three  parts. 
A  special  application  is  to  a  definite 
period  of  wmv,  as  (when  theday  is  divided 
mto  three  parts)  fnih-^  t^S^-y  ^mi-'fit- 
schicht^  the  morning,  day,  and  night-shift. 
Schicht  haltetty  to  take  one's  tnm  or  shift 
of  work.  In  the  same  sense  Pl.D.  schuft^ 
schuft-tied.  Das  kann  ich  in  cincr  schuft 
thun  :  I  can  do  that  without  resting. — 
Addung.  DiL  schofty  se^ff%  the  division 
of  the  day's  work  into  four  parts  ;  also 
the  meals  by  which  they  are  broken. 
Schoften^  schoffen^  to  rest  or  to  take  meals 
at  the  stated  hours. — Kil.  G.  bit-rschicht, 
pause  when  workmen  leave  their  work 
for  a  drauj^ht  of  beer.  Thus  schicht,  or 
the  equivalent  shift,  might  be  applied  to 
the  breaking  off  of  the  old  stram  or  the 
commencement  of  a  new  one,  and  hence 
acquires  the  sense  of  change.  A  shift  of 
work  is  properly  a  bout  of  work,  the 
period  during  which  the  labourer  works 
at  a  single  stretch,  but  is  subsequently 
applied  to  the  change  of  woclcmen  at  the 
expiration  of  the  proper  time.  In  the 
same  way  a  shift  of  linen  would  properly 
be  the  period  during  which  a  shirt  would 
wear  without  washing,  then  the  entrance 
on  a  new  shift,  or  the  change  of  shirt 
when  the  old  one  was  sufficiently  worn. 

It  is  in  this  sense  of  a  turn  of  work 
that  the  word  is  used  when  we  speak  of 
nuiking  shifty  making  a  thing  serve  our 
turn.  To  shift  is  to  do  the  duty  of  the 
hour;  a  shifty  person,  one  skilled  at  tum- 
inghis  hand  to  various  kinds  of  work. 

HhilHng.  o.  shilling,  a  piece  of 
money,  a  definite  number  of  certain 
things,  or  a  definite  quantity  of  materials. 
The  most  likely  suggestion  as  to  the 
origin  is  that  supports  by  Ilire,lrain  Sw. 
skUjaj  to  divide.  The  name,  according 
to  his  view,  would  be  originally  given  to 
those  pieces  of  money  which  were 
stamped  w  ith  an  indented  cross,  so  that 
they  could  easily  be  broken  into  four, 


and  the  quarter  of  which  was  in  AS.  called 
feorthlytfg^  a  ftitluQg  or  feriypg^  or  Jjpw% 

a  bit. 

Td  Wihninnr.    o.  tddwtmtrm,  FLD. 

schemem^  Sw.  skitnra,  to  glimmer,  flicker, 
shine  unsteadily  or  obscurely,  whence 
Du.  schenuren,  sckemtUn^  to  shade,  PLD. 
scheme,  shade,  shadow. 

We  have  frequently  had  occasion  to 
observe  that  ideas  connected  with  the 
fiwnlt^  of  sight  are  eiq>ressed  by  wofds 
applymg  in  the  first  instance  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  sound.  Thus  Fin.  kiliM  is 
rendered  tinnitus  dams,  splendor  clams  { 
kili^,  clar6  tinniens,  daielucens ;  kHhtii^ 
tinnitum  clarum  moveo,  splendorem  da- 
rum  rcdecto  ;  kimistd^  acut^  tinnio 
(comp.  &  dUnu)  ;  JHsmmm^  kUmoiim, 
to  glitter,  sparkle  ;  komista,  to  sound 
deep  or  hoUow ;  komottaa,  to  shine  as 
the  moon.  EsAon.  kum,  noise,  shine, 
brilliancy  ;  kumama,  to  glow  ;  kummama, 
to  roar,  hum,  tingle,  to  shine.  Du.  scha- 
teren,  sciu  ilcren,  to  ring,  crash,  resound  ; 
schitteren,  to  glitter,  shine.  The  sane 
relation  holds  good  between  Pol.  szcmrr.J 
(ss  =  E.  sh),  to  murmur,  mutter,  rustk,  or 
the  equivalent  B.  simmer  (m  SwiOt 
shimpt-r),  to  make  a  gentle  hissing  or 
rustlmg  noise  like  liquids  just  beginning 
to  boil,  and  shimmer^  to  shine  unsteadily 
or  faintly. 

From  the  frequentative,  which  in  imi- 
tative words  is  usually  the  origmai  form, 
are  developed  OHa  setmOf  splendoui, 
briUiail^,  ray  of  light,  sciman,  to  glitter ; 
ON.  skima,  splendour,  reflection,  and,  as 
a  verb,  to  glance  suspiciously  round  ;  as. 
sciman,  to  glitter,  to  squinny,  atiU  pve. 
served  in  the  provincial  ski  me,  a  ray  of 
light,  also  to  look  at  a  person  in  an  un- 
deriiand  way ;  sMm,  appeanmce^  white 
streak  on  the  face  of  a  horse. — Hal.  x. 
skjoma,  to  glance,  to  flicker  \  PLD.  sdume^ 
reflexion,  shade.* 

Shin.  G.  schicne,  a  splint  OT  |iicoe 
of  wood,  splint  for  a  Viroken  arm,  tire  of  a 
wheel  or  strip  of  iron  with  which  it  is 
bound  round.  Armschictu^  kmmddene^ 
a  piece  of  armour  for  the  arm  or  thigh  ; 
schi^nbein,  the  shinbone,  so  called  from 
its  sharp  edge  like  a  splint  of  wood.  The 
analogous  bone  in  a  hone  is  called  the 
splintbone. 

The  original  meaning  of  the  word  is 
probably  a  splinter  or  fragment,  from  a 
form  like  E.  dial,  s/timirr,  to  shiver  to 
pieces.  Adclung  mentions  an  obsolete 
sekinen,  to  split,  and  perhaps  'ii'fnKnv 
m.iy  he  referred  to  the  same  root  if  the 
primary  sense  were  to  burst  asander^  tiaai 
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to  separate,  to  cut.    For  the  ultimate 
origin,  see  Shingle, 
nm*.  Goth,  sktiman^  OH.  skina,  g. 

scheinen,  to  shine.  Bret,  skinn,  to  spread, 
to  scatter ,  skm^  ray,  spoke  of  a  wheel, 
furrow. 

The  resemblance  of  the  forms  shimg 
and  however  strikinj^,  is  probably 

not  to  be  accounted  fur  on  the  supposition 
of  a  OMilbsioii  between  the  pronunciation 
of  m  and  «,  but  rather  from  both  the 
foregoing  forms  having  arisen  from  inde- 
pendent repre  scnlatioM>  of somewliat  rimi* 
lar  sounds. 

In  designating  the  phenomena  of  sight 
\vc  are  necessarily  driven  to  comparison 
with  sounds  which  produce  an  analogous 
effect  upon  our  sensitive  frame.  Thus 
the  sudden  appearance  of  a  brilhant  light 
is  represented  oy  the  toond  of  an  explo- 
sion, and  a  sparkling  or  broken  glitter  by 
the  sound  of  crackling.  Fr.  iclat^  origin- 
ally representing  a  loud  smart  sound,  is 
applied  to  a  brilliant  light ;  t'dat  dt  toK^ 
nerre,  a  clap  of  thunder  ;  t'clat  dc  lnmi?re, 
a  sudden  flash  of  light.  FetilUr^  to 
cradde,  also  to  spaifcle,  twinkle.  Du. 
schctUrett,  schatcrcn^  to  crash,  resound  ; 
schiUtrtn^  to  gluten  At  the  same  time, 
the  sounds  emplo)  ed  as  die  types  of  visual 
conceptions  have  their  connections  also 
in  the  realm  of  mechanical  action.  A 
loud  and  sudden  crash  suggests  the  notion 
of  exploshre  action,  bursting  asunder, 
shivering  to  pieces,  while  a  crackling 
sound  is  connected  with  the  idea  of  vibra- 
tory or  broken  movement.  S*ielaier^  to 
burst,  crash,  shiver  into  splinters  ;  Alat, 
a  shiver,  splinter,  small  piece  of  wood 
broken  off  with  violence.— Cot  Du.scA^/- 
ti  n  n  is  identical  with  B.  seutUr^  and  was 
formerly  used  in  the  same  sense ;  diffun- 
dere,  dispeigere  cum  sonitu. — Kil.  In 
like  manner  Da.  spragt^  to  crackle,  cor- 
respcmdswith  "LzX.  spargerc  ^caA  with  E. 
sftwUi^  which  itself  was  formerly  used  in 
tne  sense  of  scatter.  '  I  sparkyt abroode, 
I  spnde  thynges  asondcr.'  —  Palsgr. 
Hence  may  be  explained  the  relation  of 
Bret.  skiHy  dispersion,  as  well  as  of  G. 
sckUm  (mentioDed  under  Shin),  a  shiver, 
splinter,  to  E.  shine. 

When  we  look  for  forms  representing 
soond  which  might,  on  the  principle  above 
eimlained,  g^ve  rise  to  the  root  skin  sig- 
nitying  shine,  we  meet  with  Da.  skingre, 
to  ring,  dang,  resound,  leading  to  Sw. 
sJiingrOy  to  oisDerse^  scatter,  and  Sc. 
skimUtf  to  sparkle. 

ThegnrBMBlBl 
Was  aUmUmSlik  lbs  sun.— Jam. 


In  I^at.  scintilla^  a  spark,  the  sound  of  kl 
in  skinklt  is  exchanged  for  //,  in  a  manner 
analogous  to  the  interchange  of  jf/and  dl 
in  E.  shingle  and  G.  schindel^  or  in  N. 
singra,  to  jingle,  and  ON.  t^u^a^  to 
sparkle. 

Shingle.— Bhindle.  i.  A  lath  or  deft 
wood  to  cover  houses  with. —  B.  It.  scan' 
dole,  lailis  or  shindells. —  Fl.  Q.schindelf 
a  shi  ngle^  a  splint  for  a  broken  arm.  Lat 
scandula,  siittdula,  a  shingle. 

The  idea  of  breaking  to  pieces  is  com- 
monly  expressed  by  reference  to  the 
sound  of  an  explosion,  as  explained  under 
Shine.  Thus  OFr.  csclat,  properly  sig- 
nifying a  clap  or  crack,  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  a  shiver,  splinter,  also  a  small 
and  thin  lath  or  shingle.  —  Cot.  The 
origin  of  shingU^  shindies  is  shown  in 
Dan.  sktHgn^  to  ring,  dang,  resound, 
leading  to  Sw.  skingra,  to  disperse,  scat- 
ter. In  E.  dial,  shittder^  to  shiver  to 
pieces,  the  sound  of  ng  exchanges  for  9ui 
as  in  skingU  ami  shindle,  or  in  N.  singra^ 
to  jingle,  and  ON.  sindra,  to  sparkle. 
The  dental  is  also  found  in  Lat.  scindere^ 
to  split,  and  in  It.  sddeuUm^^  to  rap,  spU^ 
or  burst  in  sunder,  whence  schumMo^  a 
spUnter,  shiver  [shindle  1. — FL 

Shingle.  3.  The  pebbles  on  the  sea- 
shore from  the  jinglmg  noise  made  by 
every  wave  on  a  shingly  beach.  N.  singla^ 
singra,  to  jingle,  clink  ;  sitigl,  gravel, 
shingle. 

Ship.  Goth,  skip,  G.  schiff,  Fr.  esq  1/ if, 
It  scJUJbf  Lat.  scapha^  Bret,  skaf^  ship, 
boat  Gr.  9w6^  anything  scooped  or 
dug  out,  a  hollow  vessel,  tub,  bason,  bowl} 
a  hght  boat  or  skiff  :  acoirrw,  to  dig.  The 
first  boat  would  be  a  canoe  or  hollowed 
trunk;  now  called  a  dug-cut  in  the  U.  S. 

Shire.    Sec  Share. 

To  Shirk.— Shark.  A  moditication  of 
sharkt  signifying,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
obtain  by  rapacious  or  unfair  proceeding 
then  to  deal  unfairly,  and  finally  to  avoid, 
or  escape  from  anj^ing  by  underhand 
proceeding.  '  Certain^  he  (Laud)  might 
have  spent  his  time  much  better— in  the 
pulpit  than  thus  sherking  and  raking  in 
the  tobacco  shops.'— State  Trials  in  R. 
Laud  was  accused  of  fraud  in  contracting 
for  hcenses  to  sell  tobacco.  *  Idle  com- 
panions tfiat  Mrk$  living  from  others, 
but  time  from  yoursdves.'— Bp  Rainboro 

in  K. 

Shirt. — Skirt.  O^.skyrta,  Da.  skiorte^ 
Sw.  skjorta,  shirt ;  Da.  skidrt^  Sw.  skdrte^ 
skirt.  The  original  meaning  of  shirt 
seems  to  have  been  a  short  garment, 
while  *kirt  is  the  put  tk&rtaud  or 
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tucked  up  for  the  convenience  of  action. 
AS.  sceort,  short ;  sceortian,  scyrtan,  to 
shorten ;  OHO.  seurz,  short ;  scitrsiu  kau- 
uii/i,  short  garments.  W'alach.  unrfii, 
short ;  scurUi,  to  shorten ;  scut  Uua.,  a 
short  gannent  (togula  superior),  small 
upper  cloak. 

Bibelesworth  distinguishes  OFr.  eschour, 
a  shirt,  and  escour,  a  sldrt. 

Trenci.  v.ilcts  en  vos  tschours  [the  schirtes] 
De  (;o  frael  hareng  rous. 
Par  devant  avet  tswmr  [the  shirte  befomel 
Bt  de  cole  aont  gevoM  ^orat]  .-—Not.  Anttq. 

Esetmnhi^y  tucked  up. — Roquef.  Du. 
sekansm^  schorten,  to  tuck  up^  suspend, 

be  wanting  ;  srhorste,  schorte,  an  apron, 
upper  petticoat.  Pi.D.  upschorUn,  Da. 
smifrU,  op  ikwr/e,  to  tuclc  up  one's  clothes. 
O.  schurz,  sc/tiirzi\  an  apron  ;  schiirzen, 
to  truss  or  tuck  up  ;  dU  drmtl  scAUrsen, 
to  tuck  up  the  sleeves. 

Shive.   See  Sheave. 

To  Shiver.  Written  ekivir,  chcvcr, 
by  Chaucer.  Chyveryng  or  quak>  ng  for 
cold.  Chymerynge  or  chyverynge,  or 
dyderynge,  frigutus.— Pr.  Pm. 

The  analogy  between  sound  and  move- 
ment enables  us  to  speak  of  a  quivering 
or  tremulous  sound  and  a  quivering 
or  tremulous  motion,  and  thence  to  de- 
signate the  motion  by  what  wa<?  originally 
meant  as  a  representation  of  the  sound. 
Thus  the  word  chitter,  originally  repre- 
senting confused,  broken  sound,  as  the 
chirping  of  birds,  is  applied  to  trembling 
movement.  *Chytteryngy  quivering  or 
shakyng  for  cold.' — Iliiloct  in  Hal,  So 
Dii.  quettt'tcn,  to  chirp,  corresponds  to 
Lat.  quaUre,  to  shake.  Du.  schctteren^ 
to  crack,  to  warble^  is  also  rendered  by 
the  Lat.  trcmere,  mtrcmere.  Sclutter- 
inghe^  sonus  vibrans,  stridor  dispersus, 
modulatia — KiL 

On  the  same  principle,  Sp.  quiebro,  a 
trill  or  quaver,  leads  to  E.  quiver,  to 
tremble,  Du.  kuyveren,  kuyven,  to  shiver, 
tremble,  paialld  forms  with  Lat  vibrare. 
The  same  variation  of  the  initial  con- 
sonant which  is  seen  in  shake  as  com- 
pared with  quake,  or  in  Du.  seketterm  as 
compared  with  quciteftHt  brings  quiver 
into  parallelism  with  shiver^  Lower  Rhine 
scMewren,  to  tremble. 

When  a  body  not  altogether  rigid  is 
violently  shaken,  the  parts  of  which  it  is 
composed  arc  flung  into  movement  in  a 
variety  of  directions,  and  seem  to  be  fly- 
ing apart  from  each  other.  Thus  the 
senses  of  shaking  and  of  breaking  to 
pieces  are  frequently  united,  and  we  speak 


SHOCK 

of  shivering  a  pane  of  glass,  breaking  a 
thing  to  Miswry. 

The  birdes  song— 
So  kMid  TMQf  duu  all  the  wode  yron^ 
Uke  as  ft  dMUd  skivtr  fai  peds  small. 

Ch.iucer,  Black  Knight. 

And  thaa  the  Squyer  wrocht  greit  wonder 
Ay  tfll  Us  swora  ind  sk«ik  im  sumUr. 

Squjrer  Meldnim.  156. 

She  didicTed  an'  sha  kjvoa  tboofbt  she  wad 
ha'  tummled  f  talis.  <—  Cfafdnd,  JSkam.  Is  v. 

dither. 

Du.  scheveren,  to  break  to  pieces ;  schn-e, 
a  shive,  a  fr^menl ;  sckiviarUtm^  slate, 

stone  that  splits  up  into  slices.  ON.  ^kifij, 
Da.  skivif  a  thin  slice;  ski/a,  to  cleave 
or  split. 

In  the  same  way  ON.  skftlfiu  Da. 

skiiFlvt',  to  tremble,  are  connected  with 
Du.  schelfe,  schclve,  schcl/er,  a  scale,  cruni, 
splinter,  fragment ;  E.  quiver^  to  treaoble^ 
with  Sp.  ^irnwn^ crack,  fracture;  ftiwIrMr, 
to  break. 

flhoal.  I.  AS.  tkeo/seeol,  a  gang  oC 
thieves ;  thegnscole,  a  train  of  retainers. 
Du.  school,  a  shoal  of  fishes,  flock  of 
birds.  En  school  vinken,  a  flock  of  spar- 
rows. Ir.  sgoi,  a  scttU,  school,  or  shoal 
of  fislies. 

The  radical  meaning  seems  to  be  a 
clump  or  mass.  Du.  seMte,  a  clod,  mass, 

lump  of  ice  ;  sclioltvi,  to  flock  or  err  v  1 
together.  It.  zoi/a,  a  clod  ;  zollarc,  to 
grow  together  in  clods  ;  zolle  dclV  ana, 
the  clouds.  *Acloud  of  witnesses.'  Mod. 
Gr.  (TtorXa,  a  mass,  lock  of  wool,  tlax,  ,S:c. 
Compare  flock  of  wool,  flock  of  sheep,  ot 
birds,  &c. 

2.  A  shallow  place  in  tlie  sea.  Perhaps 
from  Fr.  escueil,  ecueii,  It.  scogiio,  Sp. 
escoUo,  a  shelf  on  the  sea,  or  rock  iinder 
shallow  water,  from  Lat  supmims,  a  rock. 
More  probably  however  it  corresponds 
to  Sc.  schald,  scliaui,  shallow.  'The 
schamt  of  Affiik : '  syrtes— D.  V.  ^Shmml 
waters  maik  maist  din.'—  Ramsay,  Sc; 
Pro  v. 

Shoc^  I.  Fr.  dUwuer,  Sp.  ckacar, 
Du.  schokken,  to  jog,  jolt,  knock  against. 

The  word  is  of  analogous  formation  with 
cock,  kiek,  coz,  shag,  shoe,  jag,  jig,  jog, 
&c.,  from  a  Kirm  in  d>e  first  instance  re> 
presenting  an  abnipt  sound,  then  used 
to  signify  an  abrupt  movement,  a  projec- 
tion, prominence,  ounch  or  tuft. 

Forms  closely  bordering  on  the  sella- 
ble shock  are  used  to  represent  broken 
sound  in  Sc.  chack,  to  clack  or  cUck  ;  E. 
dial,  chack/e,  to  chatter  ;  Sp.  chacclotear, 
to  rattle  like  a  loose  shoe;  Swiss  fschJ:^- 
gen,  to  tick  like  a  clock ;  Da.  siogvre. 
skoggtrkti  to  roar  with  Jaqghter.  FLO. 
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'tttkt  is  used  to  represent  Uie  jolt  of  a 

rough  conveyance.  Of  a  rough  horse 
they  say.  Das  geit  jummer  suk!  suk/  it 
goes  always  sok !  Sttk  I  EmoUU  suksuk, 

an  old  rattle-trap,  of  an  old  spinning- 
wheel,  or  a  jopging-horse.  Hence  sul- 
keln,  G.  schiickfhi,  sihaukeln^  schokk^Ui^ 
Fr.  sagoUKy  to  shake,  jolt,  jog. 

2.  Hhock^  tufted  hair,  pile  of  sheaves. 
See  Shag. 

SluM.   Goth.  tk»ks^  ow.  ilwr,  O. 

To  Shog;  To  jog,  joggle,  or  make  to 
vacillate. — B.  Swiss  schauggeHySchaggen, 
to  jog ;  w.  ysgogiy  to  wag.  See  Snag, 
Shock. 

To  Shoot.  ON.  skjottty  Du.  schietcn, 
G.  schUsseUy  to  dart,  shoot,  move  with  im- 
petnoshy.  A  shoot  or  young  branch  is 
the  j;rowth  shot  out  in  a  single  season. 

Sixop. — Shippeix  Fr.  eschopCy  a  stall 
or  little  shop  ;  c.  schoppen^  P1.L).  schupp, 
a  shed ;  as.  scypm^  a  stall,  stable,  shed  ; 
NE.  shippen^  a  COW-house;  ON.  skdpr, 
Da.  skabf  Sw.  slU^  a  press  or  cupboard. 

Omnu  I.  The  bonier  of  the  land,  or 
extremity  where  the  land  b  broken  off. 
Du.  sihorey  ruptura,  sctssura,  rima,  et 
acta,  fipa — Kil.  ;  schturen^  schoretiy  to 
burst*  split,  tear,  divide  ;  PLD.  sekoreny 
to  tear  asunder.    See  Shard. 

2.  A  prop.  N.  skorOf  ON.  skorda^  a 
shore  or  prop,  the  shores  or  stocks  by 
which  a  ship  is  supported  on  dry  land. 
N.  skora^  skaroy  to  hew ;  skoraspbnc, 
chros.  The  word  properly  means  a  piece 
or  length  of  timber.  Bar*  wdiroi^  a  piece 
of  bread,  flesh,  cloth,  paper,  especially  a 
length  of  timber,  abschnitz  von  holzst^m- 
men. — SchnieUer.  In  die  same  way  g. 
stolle,  a  piece  ;  stollen,  a  siippoftt  prop, 
pedestal.   See  Shaurd,  Sherd. 

3.  A  pul^  drain.  Erroneously  sup- 
posed to  be  a  corruption  of  sewer.  It  is 
really  from  G.  scharrcn^  to  scrape.  Swiss 
schortHy  to  cleanse,  sweep  out  stables, 
whence  sehorHt,  tmssdtor^^  what  is 
scrap>ed  or  swept  out,  dung:,  manure  ; 
sciu>rzraben,  the  drain  which  receives  tlu- 
mmuiigs  or  die  catde.  So  dlmr9Mkk  is 
the  ditch  which  receives  the  scrapings  %A. 
the  streets.  The  scavengers  were  form- 
erly called  rakierSy  scrapers.  Item  quod 
homines  cujuslibet  Warase  habeant  ras- 
tratort's  sufficientes  ad  purgandas  War- 
das  de  diversis  fimis. — Liber  Albus,  258. 
See  Shard. 

Short.  I .  AS.  see  art,  OHG.  scursly  Walach. 
scurta,  Alban.  shkourte,  o.  kurz,  Lat .  cur- 
tusy  Pol.  krotkL  short ;  skrocii',  to  shorten. 

3.  Applied  m  a  technical  way  to  the 
quality  of  iron  it  signifies  brittle ;  hoi" 
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shorty  redsktri,  ftc.  *  In  this  comblnatloii 

it  is  often  pronounced  and  sometimes 
written  shear^  as  red-shear  iron,  and  is 
from  Sw.  xil«r,  brittle.  —  Marsh.  The 
technical  terms  of  iron  point  to  Sweden 
as  the  early  seat  of  the  manufacture,  as 
in  the  case  of  Sw.  wdlidy  to  weld  iron. 

Shoulder,  ohg.  scnUaray  a  schulter. 
Connected  by  some  with  ON.  skjoldr,  a 
shield,  a  derivation  supported  by  £.  dial 
shietd-doneSyhXaA'b^iOM. — Hal.  But  per- 
haps a  more  likely  origin  is  the  broad 
shovel-Jikt-  shape  of  the  bones.  E.  diaL 
shuUy  a  shovel ;  shull-batUy  the  shoulder- 
blade.  The  0.  sehaufel  is  applied  to  any 
broad  flat  implement,  as  the  bl.ide  of  an 
oar,  fluke  of  an  anchor.  PoL  lopata  sig- 
nifies a  shovel,  oven-peel,  blade  of  an  oar, 
while  the  dim.  lopatka  is  a  shoulder- 
blade.  Lat.  scapula  may  not  improbably 
be  identical  with  G.  schaufel.  In  parts  of 
Enj^land  the  shdlilder  is  called  spade-y 
spau(i-y  or  spnw^bofie,  from  Sc.  spaldy 
sMuidf  spaiviy  Fr.  espaule.  Sp.  espalda^ 
Prov.  esfaitoy  It.  spallOy  a  snonlder,  show- 
ing the  same  rO-Iation  to  I.at.  spaihrty 
spatulay  a  spatula,  spattle  or  broad  slice, 
and  to  E.  spadcy  as  that  which  has  been 
shown  above  between  shoulder  zxiA  shovel. 

To  Shout.  A  parallel  form  with  hooty 
as  £.  dial,  siss  and  hisSy  Pl.D.  schuddcm 
and  ktuUerHy  to  shudder.  It.  scioargy  to 
cry  shoo  !  to  fr^hten  birds.  Mod.  Gr. 
acov(w,  to  shout. 

Shorre.  Du.  sckmveHy  a  sektetem,  ON. 
sku/a,  N.  skuva,  skyvty  to  shove,  push, 
draw  ;  Du.  gaan  schuiven,  to  abscond, 
steal  away.  Fr.  csquivery  Sp.  esquivar^ 
Grisons  schiviry  to  slip  aside,  avoid, 
escape  ;  It.  schifarey  schivarc.  to  shun, 
avoid,  to  loathe,  or  abhor.  It  is  to  be 
letUMiKd  that  the  proper  meanwg  of  shun  ' 
is  to  shove  or  push,  then  to  avoid. 

Shovel.  G.  schaufely  Du.  schuffely 
schuyffi  ly  schoep€y  schuppgy  a  shovel  or 
stmiur  implement  The  meaning  would 
seem  to  be  an  implement  for  dif^t^ing. 
Pol.  kopa^y  to  dig,  scoop,  hollow  ;  koptiae 
;ioj;<f  {fiogay  fooQ,  to  kick;  kopystkay  a 
spattle  ;  Boh.  kopatiy  to  dig ;  skopatiy  to 
dig  away  ;  kopytOy  hoof;  kopeysko,  a  coal- 
shovel.  Russ.  kopnuf,  to  dig  ;  kopanicy 
dig^in^;  ;  kopanitzo^  %  spade,  snovel. 
Walach.  scobf,  to  scoop,  hollow  out, 
carve  in  wood,  stone,  &c.  Bret,  skop^ 
skeby  a  scoop,  bowl.  As  digging  is  a 
coarser  kind  of  scrapin*;,  I.at.  scabrre,  G. 
schabcn,  and  E.  shan't,  nuist  probably  be 
closely  allied.  N.  skavl,  skjevla^  a  scraper. 

Shower.  Goth,  skura  windisy  a  storm 
of  wind.  ON.  skAft  a  shower  of  rain. 
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SHRIMP 


PLD.  scMuutt  a  passing  fit  of  illness. 
Dat  duUe  ukmmr  taebben,  to  have  an  at- 
tack of  m.idncss.  Dat  schuur  is  vorbi, 
the  ht  is  passed.  Bi  uhuren,  at  recur- 
ring intervals. 

The  origin  is  probably  shown  in  G. 
schaudern,  sthauern,  to  shudder,  shiver  ; 
schauer^  a  trembling,  shivering,  especially 
that  of  cold  or  fem:  Then,  taldng  an 
attack  of  fever  as  the  t)'pc  of  a  passing 
fit  of  illness,  the  tenn  is  apphcd  to  other 
cases  t/i  intermhtence  whouv  unconnected 
with  the  symptom  of  shivering,  and 
finally  to  a  passing  shower  of  rain  or  hail. 
In  the  same  way  Da.  gys,  shudder,  and 
also  shower. 

Shred.  Du.  schrood(\  schroyf,  a  bit, 
piece  of  paper,  scrow ;  schraoder^  a  tailor ; 
pLD.  sckanUn^  fekrtum^  to  eat,  to  gnaw  as 
a  mouse  ;  n.  schrot,  what  is  cut  up  into 
fragments,  corn  coarsely  ground,  lead  cut 
up  for  shot ;  schrottn^  to  ahred,  cut  up. 
OberD.  schrmm^  to  split}  Goth,  iftr- 
krn'ftxn,  to  tear  asunder. 

The  word  differs  only  in  the  transposi- 
tion of  the  liqind  and  vowd  from  skard^ 
sherd,  and  the  nidical  meaning  is  a  piece 
rent  off,  from  a  representation  of  the  sound 
of  tearing.  Gael  sgread^  shriek,  cry, 
harsh  grating  sound ;  Sc.  screed^  a  loud 
shrill  sound,  the  sound  made  in  tearing, 
the  act  itself  of  rending,  or  the  piece  torn 
oK    Gael  sgraid^  sgraity  a  shred,  rag. 

•  Shrew.— Shrewd.  Shrew  was  form- 
erly used  in  the  general  sense  of  a  bad  man. 
.S*Arfn//V/ generation,  prava.— Widif,  Acts 
2.  Shrcude  foike,  improbis. — Chaucer, 
Boeth.  6.  II.  The  primitive  sense  of  the 
word  seems  to  be  shewn  in  G.  schroffy 
rugged,  passing  into  the  notion  of  harsh, 
hard,  sharp,  disagreeable,  bad.  A  slirnvd 
air  is  a  sliarp  air,  a  shrewd  man,  a  man 
of  a  hard  clear  judgment  In  Hesse  the 
word  appears  under  the  form  sc/irSySchrd^ 
schrt-ff^  in  the  pi.  schrmve,  shratue^ 
schrewe^  rough  to  the  touch,  poor,  miser- 
able, bad.  Ein  schroa  picra,  an  ill-fed 
poor  horse  ;  ein  uhro^s  cssen,  coarse  had 
food;  ein  schrd  maul,  a  sharp  tongue  ; 
dn  jeibvtBwr,  a  shreipd  man,  one  ready  of 
speech  and  act.  Pl.D.  schrac  wcide,  bare, 
scarce  pasture ;  ene  schrae  tied,  a  shrewd 
time,  hard  times ;  schrae  huus  holen,  to 
keep  a  spare  house. 

SVirewmouso.  AS.  screawa,  mus 
araneus  cujus  morsus  occidit  From 
sifw,  wicked,  as  the  bite  of  the  animal 
wasfupposed  to  be  fatal,  and  it  was  said 
to  lame  cattle  even  by  running  over  them. 
It  most  not  be  confounded  with  Du. 
tektrmt^tf  a  jic^lfrnMiKri  the  mole  or  dig- 


ging mouse,  from  scharrm^  schoreu^  to 
scrape,  to  dig. 

Tlie  derivation  is  confirmed  by  a  pas- 
sage in  Uigden  Polyduon.  by  TrcMsa,|i. 
335,  new  ed.  'Tlwre  is  gretc  plcnteof 
samon — and  of  wel schrewed mys*  The 
I-atin  text  has  mures  nocentissimoSy  tlie 
other  old  translation  most  nyous  mys.'-^ 
Marsh. 

GOiriek.    See  Screech, 

Shrift.   See  Shrive. 

AiilL  Used  by  Spenser  as  m  we^b, 

AtlMttiey  heard  a  horn  that  shrilleddimt 

Throughout  the  wcxjd  thatechwd  .igaia. 

Sc.  sJkirly  to  cry  with  a  slirill  voice ;  a 
shridc,  a  shrill  cry.  n,skryla  ((oitlbSUtnal^ 
to  cry  in  a  high  note  ;  skrnala,  to  squawl. 
Pl.D.  schnii,  harsh,  sharp  in  sound  or 
taste,  hoarse.  SdMi  ktr,  hard,  sour 
beer  ;  de  aMul  het  enen  sckreUen  smakk^ 
the  apple  has  a  sharp  taste.  Shriek  and 
shrill  are  related  to  each  other  as  squeak 
and  squeal. 

Shrimp.  Anything  very  Small  of  itt 
kind,  a  small  shell-hsL 

9ddi  things  go  for  wR  as  1on|r  as  (hey  aren 

T-ntin,  btit  wli.it  dismally  skrimptd  things  wouki 
ibey  appear  if  turned  into  English. — Eclurd  in  R. 

Do.  krimpetty  to  contract,  diminish. 
AS.  saymmany  to  wither  or  dr>'  up.  g. 
schrumpfen,  to  shrivel,  wrinkle,  shrink  ; 
Sc.  scrimPy  to  deal  sparingly  with  one ; 
contracted,  scanty,  deficient.  *  He  tcrimpt 
him  in  his  meat.*  Da.  skrumpe.  to  shrivel, 
shrink ;  Du.  sckrompeUH^  to  shrivel*  be- 
come wiinUed  or  cmmpiedL  b.  diaL 
shrumPy  to  shrug,  to  shrink;  shrum^ 
shouldered,  crump-shouldtnd,  having 
contracted  shoulders.  Gr.  KpaftjioSf  parch- 
eti,  shrivelled. 

The  idea  of  contraction  is  connected 
with  a  vast  variety  of  forms  which  may 
be  arrsnged  in  two  parsBd  series,  rv^ 
rump,  crupy  crump,  skrupy  skrumPy  and 
ruky  runky  cruky  crunk y  skruk,  skruftl-. 
But  whether  the  foregoing  forins  ha\c 
grown  from  a  common  root  or  have  arisen 
independent  of  each  other,  or  whether  the 
connection  between  the  fact  of  contrao^ion 
and  the  soond  by  which  it  is  signified  is 
always  of  precisely  the  same  nature,  are 
questions  on  which  it  would  be  rash  to 
pronotmce  a  decisive  opinion. 

The  general  course  of  devdopment 
would  seem  to  be  from  the  analogy  bi- 
twcen  a  broken,  rugged  sound,  and  a 
niovcBNB^  and  thence  a  shape  of  similar 
character,  and  from  the  individual  con- 
tractions of  a  rugged  line  or  suriace  to 
the  iden  of  cootnetion  in  feneni 

As  cmnplcs  of  thediflacntibiiBi  wtj 
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be  cited  Lith.  rupas,  rugged ;  E.  ripplt% 
rimpUf  the  surface  of  water  curled  by  a 
breew ;  rmmpie,  a  rUmf^  to  distort 
the  mouth  or  nose  ;  Gael,  rr///,  crouch, 
contract,  shrink  ;  E.  crump^  crimd ;  Sw. 
skrumptHt  shrivelled,  shrunk  ;  and  for  the 
series  with  a  teminal  k  instead  of  py  n. 
rukka^  Lat.  ruga^  a  wrinkle ;  E.  rugged; 
Sw.  runka^  to  shake,  vacillate;  rynka^ 
wrinkle,  rumple ;  E.  crook,  crouch^  crincle; 
N.  skntkka^  a  wrinkle  ;  AS.  scrincan^  to 
shrink  ;  Sw.  skrynka^  Wlinlde  ;  sktymkio, 
to  crumple,  wrinkle. 

Bhrino.  AS.xmM,a«»bw>i,Fr.«im>», 
Lat.  scrinium^  a  cabinet  or  plaoe  to  keep 
anything  in.    See  Screen. 

*  To  Shrink.  To  start  back,  instinc- 
tively to  withdraw  firom  something  pain- 
ful ;  tlien,  to  contract,  to  draw  in.  OFlem. 
schrifickftty  contrahere,  rctrahcre. — Kil. 
It  seems  to  be  a  nasalised  form  of  the 
Du.  scMkktih  to  start  hack,  to  startle 
(Bomhoff),  the  orij^in  of  which  is  ex- 
plained under  Shrug,  which  is  indeed 
fundamentally  synonymous.  Florio  cx- 
pbins  It.  raggruzxare,  to  crtn^  shrink 
or  shrug  toget!\(.T.  *  I  drawc  together 
as  lether  or  other  thing  that  shringeth 
together.'— Palsgr.  G.  eschrecken^  to  be 
alarmed,  is  properly  to  start  at,  to  shrink 
from.  Do.  m  schrikkig paardy  a  startlish 
horse.    N.  skrekka,  to  shrink  as  cloth. 

To  ShriTO.>-8h]ift  To  sMm  is  ex- 
plained bjr  BayiejTf  to  make  confession  to 
a  priest,  also  to  hear  a  confession,  and  it  is 
generally  understood  to  include  the  whole 
circumsunces  of  the  transaction,  the  im- 
poidtion  of  penance  and  consequent  ab- 
solution. From  the  latter  applications 
ON.  skript  is  used  in  the  sense  of  repri- 
mand and  of  punishment* 

The  word  has  been  explained  from 
Lat.  scribere^  to  write,  on  different  grounds 
which  will  hardly  bear  examination.  Ac- 
cording to  Skinner,  because  the  names  of 
persons  confessing  were  taken  down  in 
writing;  according  to  Ihre,  because  the 
penance  enjoined  was  given  by  the  priest 
U  writing.  But  the  name  most  have 
arisen  at  a  period  when  writing  materials 
were  too  dear,  and  the  knowleogc  of  read- 
ing too  confined  to  make  it  possible  that 
injoaction  of  penance  should  with 
any  generality  have  been  delivered  in 
writing.  The  truth  appears  to  be  that 
there  is  no  direct  descent  from  Lat  tcH- 
btre^  and  in  order  to  exfdafak  the  relation 
with  the  Lat.  verb  we  must  go  back  to  a 
meaning  which  it  had  anterior  to  that  of 
writing  vis.  the  sooriog  of  a  Ime,  as  shown 
ill  the  compoimd  jffWMrribFVi  to  pi^^ 
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or  enjoin,  literally,  to  trace  out  a  line  to 
be  followed  by  the  agent  in  question. 
'  Oilter  vocatur,  praedensam,  pnus^uam 
proscindatur,  terram  secans,  futunsque 
sulcis  vestigia  prctscribens  incisuris  — 
Plmy ;  where  the  latter  clause  may  be 
translated,  and  marking  out  beftir^aad^ 
by  the  incisioii%'a  tr^k  Ar  die  latiire 
furrows. 

From  the  same  original  source,  but 
doubtless  by  no  direct  descent,  is  PLD. 
schreve^  a  line,  which  is  used  in  the  same 
metaphorical  sense  as  the  verbal  element 
in  prmteHkin,  Na  dem  scknve  hauen : 
to  cut  according  to  the  line  chalked  out 
Aver  den  schreven  gaan  :  to  go  beyond 
the  line,  to  transgress.  Thus  we  are 
enabled  from  the  internal  resources  of 
the  language  to  explain  AS.  scrifan^  ge* 
scrifan^  to  trace  out  a  line  of  action,  to 
ordain,  enjoin,  assien.  Syllc  with  his 
life  swa  hwset  swa  nim  man  serife:  he 
shall  give  as  a  ransom  for  his  life  whatso- 
ever is  laid  upon  him. — Exod.  xxi;  30. 
1  hrowige  tha^r  swa  bisceop  him  scri/e  : 
patiatur  ibi  sicnt  episcopus  d  hnponat 
Buton  swa  gescryfen  sy  :  unless  it  is  in 
any  way  enjoined.  Edictis,  gebennum 
Q\.\\\X\M  gescrtfum ;  s^idicus, /orscrt/aium. 
— Gl.  Cot.  in  Jonhis. 

To  shn't'e  then  had  reference  originally 
to  the  injunctions  given  by  the  priest  on 
hearing  confession,  and  was  only  a  spe- 
cial application  of  a  word  which  in  its 
general  sense  has  been  lost  to  the  Eng- 
lish laiuniage. 

To  ArmL  Gael  sgretAh^  ^JT^^^t 
dry,  parch,  shrivel ;  sgreagan,  anything 
dry,  shrunk,  or  shrivelled.  E.  dial.  snraveJ. 
dry  faggot  wood.  Related  to  OE.  rivets 
towriuQe,  asDu.  sriArvMgMini  toB.nM»- 
pUy  or  as  Sw.  jiilf7«l«to  fymka^  to  wrin- 
kle. 

The  word,  like  so  many  others  con- 
nected wiA  the  idea  of  a  wrinkled,  rug- 
ged surf.ice,  maybe  from  the  mere  repre- 
sentation of  a  broken  sound,  but  in  the 
present  case  it  is  probable  it  has  a  more 
specific  origin  in  a  fonn  like  on.  skrd/a, 
N.  skraavay  to  creak  or  rustle  like  dry 
things.  ON.  skrdthurr,  so  dry  as  to  make 
a  noise  of  the  foregoing  kind.  N.^tftMrn, 
dried,  slmmk  ;  skraana,  to  dr>',  shrivel, 
shrink.  Da.  dial,  skrasle,  to  rustle  ;  skras^ 
skraaself  very  dry.  On  the  same  prin- 
ciple, Lith.  Mkmeti,  to  made,  cradde; 
skrHti,  to  become  dry. 

Shfond.  Tc  shtvwd,to  cover,  shelter* 
,-B.      ^  ^^^^^ 

I  8oawj«iv«tfto'3riiarin.--aMvayniBoBMr. 
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I ->  gm  aaoM  to  softly  M 1  eonde 

ASUOt^  the  babes  pHvi  ly  me  to  shrowdt. 

Chaucer,  Black  Knight. 

AS.  scrudf  garment,  clothing.  ON.  skrud, 
ornament,  clothing  ;  skrudbuimt,  ttatc- 
lily  clothed  ;  lopf/ii;  si-rmf,  the  ornan\ents 
of  the  sky,  the  heavenly  bodies,  ^ktyda^ 
to  adorn,  to  dothe. 

Shrub.  A  dwarf  tree,  also  a  little  sorry 
fellow.— B.  Scrubby^  stunted,  poor  of 
its  kind.  Da.  dial  skrub^  bush,  brush- 
wood. Egtskrub^  bcgeskrub^  an  oak  or 
a  beech  that  is  stunted  in  its  fp-owth.  The 
scrubs  in  Australia  are  growths  of  brush- 
wood or  stunted  trees.  • 

Tlie  orij^inal  meaning  would  seem  to 
be  a  roughness,  then  a  prominence,  pro- 
lection,  stump,  low  tree  with  stiff  brushy 
Drancbes, a  stunted  growth.  Yy^.  skrubbety 
rough,  rugged.  The  e.  shrub  or  scrub 
and  scroe  correspond  to  Du.  strobbe  and 
siruik^  PLD.  struuk,  a  Hnmck,  a  shrub 
or  bush.  Du.  stobbe^  strutk^  stronk,  G. 
strumd/f  a  stomp  or  staUb  Utrtiube^ 
anythmg  with  a  rough  or  uneven  surface. 

•  Harte  und  straube  hdnde  wic  ein  rcibi- 
sen.' — SchmcUer.  Hav.  straubt  n,  slrnben, 
strupt-Hy  to  stand  up  stiff,  subrigcre,  in- 
horrere ;  sirobeln^  to  be  or  to  make  rough, 
like  disordered  hair.  o.  sfntftpi^,  rugged, 
Standing  on  end  like  hair  or  feathers.  A 
shrub  or  scrub  is  a  bush  with  stiff  project- 
ing branches. 

Du.  strobbelen..  strotaptUtty  struikeletiy 
stronkckn^  to  stumble,  arc  probably  not 
to  be  understood  as  striking  against  a 
stump,  but  as  plunging,  striking  irre- 
gularly out  with  the  feet.  Bav.  strab<ln^ 
strappehty  to  move  the  hands  and  feet 
See  Stuinhlc. 

•  Shrug.  The  actual  meaning  is  a 
twitch  or  convulsive  movement,  especially 
of  the  shoulder,  a  shuddering,  shrinking. 
Schruggyn,  frij^ulo —  Pr.  I'm.  '  The  touch 
of  the  cold  water  made  a  pretty  kind  of 
shrugging-  come  over  her  body  like  the 
twinkling  of  the  fairest  among  the  fixed 
Stars.' — Arcadia  in  R.  Kiittner  translates 
den  kopf  sucken^  to  shrinle  or  shrug  in 
order  to  ward  off  a  blow.  Zucke  nicht  / 
don't  shrtiiz,  don't  stir  in  the  least.  Skrug 
corresponds  to  OHG.  siiica/ty  screcchan^ 
to  start,  springs  leap,  dash.  The  syllable 
scn'ik,  like  crack  or  crick y  represents  in 
the  hrst  instance  a  sharp  sudden  sound, 
then  a  sharp  quick  movement  Sw.  di^ 
skrdkka,  to  give  a  crack,  to  move  by 
jerks.  Hav.  sihriik,  a  sudden  sound,  a 
clap  of  thunder,  a  crack  in  a  glass  vessel. 

*  \'oll  der  oflfnen  schruck  und  ritzen.' — 
JSchm.  *  Crqwit  medium,  Mtnckrick  in 


SHUN 

der  mitt'  ov.shruggay  ihundieT ;  stfjhhr, 

a  sudden  movement.  Med  rykkjum  ok 
skrykkjuviy  with  jerks  and  starts.  N. 
skrukktjy  a  wrinkle,  or  drawing  in  of  a 
texture.  Paralld  forms  without  the  sihi* 
lant  initial  are  N.  ntkka.  a  wrinkle,  OE, 
rug^  rogy  to  tug,  wag,  shake  ;  on.  rykkja^ 
Da.  rykkcy  to  twitch,  pluck,  tug;  Sw. 
rycka,  to  pluck  or  snatch  ;  rychs pi msrimt 
nar^  to  shrug  one's  shoulders. 

To  Shudder.  I )  u.  schuddcrty  schuddem^ 
P1.D.  huddcrn,  Du.  hugi:^i'r<ny  huyvcrea, 
to  shiver  ;  Pl.D.  schitddelity  to  shake  ; 
schudd^rtty  G.  schaudcm.  schoMcm,  to 
shudder,  shiver.  The  radieal  ligwe  m  a 
broken  sound,  the  representation  of  whiefc 
is  subsequently  applied  to  a  broken  move- 
ment. Swiss  iscMdcm,  ischudcrHy  tschi- 
dcrtt^  schddemt  to  give  a  cracked  sound  ; 
tschdderi,  a  clapper.  E.  dial.  shuUry  to 
break  to  shivers  ;  shider^  a  shiver.  Da. 
diaL  to  shiver.  —  llolh.  in 

toddrc. 

To  Shuffle.  Bav.  schufeliij  to  go  along 
scraping  the  ground  with  one's  feet. 
Messe,  schubcHy  shufeltty  to  slidc^  JtA|^ 
a  slide  on  the  ice.    See  Scuffle. 

To  Shun.  Properly  to  shove  (in  which 
sense  it  is  still  proviociaDy  in  use),  then 
to  shove  on  one  side,  to  avoid.  A  Sussex 
peasant  said  :  '  He  kept  shunning  me  ofl' 
the  path.'  '  I  shansu  a  danger,  I  staite 
asyde  whan  I  se  a  thynge,  Je  me  guenchys- 
An  I  h.ul  not  shonncd  asyde  he  had  hit 
me  m  the  eye.'— Paisgr.  So  from  Du. 
schuiveny  to  shove,  Fr.  tsquivsr^  to  slip 
aside,  shun,  avoid. 

From  turning  aside  from  arose  the  sense 
of  forbearing,  sparing. 

Wluit  wuste  I  what  was  \sron^  orif^lt 
What  to  take  or  what  to  stkom*, 

Bo4r  and  Sod»  9«x. 

Hence  may  be  explained  O.  arAMMw,  to 

spare,  to  abstain  from.  Kr  schonrfc  m 
nchmen  von  seincn  schafen  und  rindem  : 
he  spared  to  take  of  his  own  flock. 

Synonymotts  with  shuuy  and  pniibably 
a  mere  corruption  of  it,  is  s/iunty  a  word 
which,  having  become  obsolete  in  culti- 
vated language,  has  been  brought  bade 
again  by  accidental  use  in  the  termino- 
logy of  railways.  A  train  is  said  to  shmrnt 
when  it  turns  aside  to  allow  another  to 
pass. 

Then  I  drew  me  down  into  a  dale  whcrant  tba 

dumb  deer 

Did  shiver  fbra  shower;  but  I  jimiM  frab  a 

For  I  would  no  vrii^t  in  Ihe  worid  wirt  who  I 

were.— Hal, 

To  shunt  isako^as  a  vtrtchubcM  (^chschcM, 
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to  shove),  to  put  otY,  delay.  Schape  us 
•n  answer  and  schunte  yow  no  leagere. — 
Mortc  Arthure  in  Hal. 

To  Shut.  From  Du.  sckieUHf  to  shoot, 
cast,  drive  forwards,  is  formed  jeAw/, 
somcthinj^  put  forwards,  a  defence,  ob- 
stacle, hindrance,  mound,  dike.  iichUien 
UK  gracht^  to  dig  a  ditch.  Een  schut 
voor  jtU  sckuiiH^  to  place  an  obstacle  be- 
fore a  ihinj::;,  to  hinder  it.  Sc/ti//  tegen  V 
xmuTy  Ugen  de  wind,  a  screen  against  the 
fire  or  wind.  Stkmtdttirt  a  duice  gate  ; 
sc/i!ififijk,  shed  ;  schutlwk^  schutkooi,  a 
pound  for  cattle.  P1.D.  sc/wtt^  a  bolt,  a 
sliding  door  by  which  water  can  be  kept 
out  Bav.  saUittf  a  mound.  Schut  ten 
machen,  aggerem  faccrc — (.1.  in  Schm, 

Again  from  the  substantive  schutt  or 
jdbiy  is  formed  a  secondary  verb,  Du. 
schuttcn,  to  ward  ofT,  turn  back,  hinder, 
stop,  shut  up.  SchutUn  dm  windy  to 
keep  out  fhe  wind,  whence  sckutsely  a 
window  shutter.  Slas^  schutten,  to  jKirry 
a  blow.  Schutbcrd,  boarding  for  in- 
closures.  Schutlen  de  bfcsten,  to  impound 
bouts.  PLD.  schottm,  schuttetty  to  keep 
or  shut  out.  ScJtottc  de  dore  to,  bolt  the 
door.  Water  sckoiUn^  to  lepcl  Uie  water 
by  a  dam.  In  the  latter  sense^  the  Da. 
uses  the  primary  verb  skyde^  to  shoot ; 
skyde  vand,  to  repel  water.  Bav.  schiitten, 
to  fence  round,  to  protect ;  Sw.  skydda^ 
to  protect,  shelter ;  g.  sdkutMem^  to  pro- 
tect, are  equivalent  forms. 

Shuttle.  Da.  vceverskytU,  N.  skutui, 
skiSty  skyty  the  implement  by  which  the 
thread  is  shot  to  and  fro  in  weaving. 

Shy.  G.  scheUy  timorous,  shunning  ; 
j<rA^««'»,  to  be  afraid  of,  to  shun ;  scheucMeu, 
to  scare  away,  to  affright ;  sckeu^, 
'vogehcheu,  a  scarecrow.  Du.  schouzu, 
timid,  wild  ;  schowaiy  schuwen,  to  avoid. 
It  ukifarey  to  loathe  or  abhor,  to  dinn  ; 
schifOy  loathsome,  also  nice,  coy.  Prov. 
esquiu,  wild,  frightened  ;  esquivary  to 
avoid,  refuse.  Sp.  esquivo,  scornful,  shy, 
cold. 

A  natural  Crispin  of  the  word  may  be 
found  in  the  interjection  of  shuddering, 
scku  /  tdimck  /  (Grimm,  3,  398),  leading 
to  OTIC,  sa'ulmn,  expavcsccrc.  pcrhor- 
rescere,  terrere  ;  X  w/w/m/,  perlerritus  ; 
Uoktdhhtigy  lucifugus  ;  PlD.  St^tk^ 
horror,  fear,  avoidance.  I ck  heffn  schuck 
vaor'n  aust :  I  shudder  at  the  thoughts  of 
harvest.  He  schuckt  sick  nao  hus  te 
gaoo  :  he  fears  to  go  to  the  house.  Dat 
part  schuckt :  the  horse  shies. — Danncil. 
c.  schuchi^rHf  shy,  timorous.  And  this  1 
bdieve  is  die  true  eiqdanatioa  of  the  word, 
althottgh  a  different  origin  would  seem  to 
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be  indicated  by  Sw.  skyggy  timid,  fcai  tu], 
shy,  wild  ;  skygga,  to  take  fright,  to  turn 
aside  ;  which  seem  derived  from  skuggy 
shade,  shadow,  making  the  original  signi- 
fication, starting  at  a  Aadow,  a  figure 
very  generally  used  to  express  the  idea  of 
taking  fright.  Sw.  wara  rddd/orsin  egen 
skuggiiy  to  be  afraid  of  one's  own  shadow, 
to  be  fearful  ;  Bret,  duudy  shadow  ;  /<;/»- 
mout  rag  he  skeudy  to  start  at  his  shadow, 
to  be  afraid.  So  also  \i.y5god,  shadow} 
ysgadigOy  to  take  fright  as  a  hone  — 
Richards  ;  Sp.  sombra,  shadow  ;  asom- 
braKy  to  overshadow,  to  take  fright  as  a 
horse,  to  terrify,  amaze ;  Fr.  ombra^Cy 
shade ;  ombn^mx^  jealous,  suspicious ; 
cheval  ouihrageuXy  a  shying  horse ;  Gr. 
9C(a,  shadow  ;  MocLGr.  ffctd^M,  to  shade, 
to  terrify  ;  mtaCo/iai,  to  be  afraid. 

Sib.  Related,  of  kin ;  preserved  in 
gossip  ^God-sib),  related  in  God,  i.  e.  by 
the  orahianoe  of  baptism.  Goth,  sibjay 
relationship  ;  OHG.  sibboy  sippia,  aflfinity, 
peace  ;  on,  si/i,  relation,  friend;  AS.  sib, 
peace,  alliance,  kindred,  companionship. 

Siek.  AS.  seoCf  O.  si^ky  on.  siukr^ 
Goth,  si'uks,  sick  ;  G.  stechen,  to  be  sickly, 
to  languish.  Connected  by  Diefenbach 
with  the  notion  of  drying  up,  fading 
away.  Lett,  sukt,  to  fade  away ;  PoL 
su(/iy,  dry  ;  suchota,  dryness,  leanness  ; 
suchoty  (pi.),  consumption.  Russ.  sock" 
nmty^  to  fade  away,  dry  up.  Bret  seaehj 
dry  ;  stochan,  feeble,  delicate,  tender. 

A  more  probable  derivation  may  be 
drawn  from  the  sighing  and  moaning  of  a 
sick  person.  P1.D.  sucht  signifies  both 
sigh  (and  thence  longing,  strong  desire), 
and  also  sickness.  G.  suchty  an  im- 
moderate longing  for  a  thing,  sickness. 
Ehrsuchty  geldsucht,  zanksucht,  a  longing 
I  for  or  devotion  to  honour,  money,  broils  { 
giihuckiy  jaundice.  E.  hvt'kek  and 
loz'e-IongitiQ  arc  equivalent  terms.  Du. 
suchteny  to  sigh,  groan,  languish.  GaeL 
acatHy  sigh,  sob,  moan  ;  acatmack,  wail- 
ing, sickly.  Da.  hivfy  to  pant  or  gasp, 
also  to  languish  in  sickness,  //d/i  har 
la-nge  hivety  he  has  long  been  ailing. 

Sickle.  AS.  sicely  Du.  ttkel,  MtcktL  OHO. 
sihhila,  G.  sichel,  Lat.  scnUa^  a  siode  OT 
scythe,  from  seco,  to  cut 

-«ido.  -oidflnoo.  i4it  J«nir,  ttssmm, 
to  sit ;  sidoy  sedi,  sessutHy  to  seat  oneself, 
to  sit  down,  settle  ;  whence  Reside,  Sub- 
side y  &c.  In  like  manner  are  related  Gr. 
(Zo^ai,  to  seat  onesdl^  sit,  and  \Xm%  to  seat, 
place,  sit,  V^Tifn,  to  settle  down. 

Side.    1.  UN.  sida,  c.  seite,  a  side. 

2.  Long,  as'mycoattsveiy  ^de.'~B. 
AS.  «Af,  ample,  qndous,  vaitf  ON.  ffVft*, 
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long,  loose.  Sldr  har,  flowing  liair  ; 
sideyrdr^  long-eared ;  sidd^  length  of  gar- 
ment 

SidereaL  Lat  Mu^  "^rit,  a  star,  con- 
stellation. 

Siege.  Fr.  siigtt  It  sedia^  seggia^  a 
seat  or  sitting;  assedio^  Lat  o^dium^ 
the  sitting  down  before  a  town  inahostUe 
way.    See  -side. 

mmwm,—WUk  as.  si/e,  PLD.  jvtv,  Da. 
zee/,  zijghe,  G.  sit'b,  a  sieve  ;  siftcn,  sich- 
Un,  Du.  sijghen^  Dan.  sigte.  to  sift  The 
name  may  probably  be  taken  from  the 
implement  havinff  originally  been  made 
of  sedge  or  rushes.  ON.  si/  Dan.  siv, 
sedge,  rush.  '  Sieves  were  made  of  tlax- 
string,  but  many  of  a  more  common 

auality  were  made  of  thin  rxjshcs,  and  that 
ley  were  originally  of  this  simple  mate- 
rial is  evident  from  the  sieve  being  repre- 
sented in  the  hieroglyphics  as  composed 
of  rushes.'— Willd^on,  Ancient  £^arpt- 
ians. 

The  probability  of  the  fiMegoing  deriva- 

tion  is  supported  by  w.  nesg,  sedge ; 
htsgyn^  a  sieve ;  Pol.  sU^  a  rush  j  sito,  a 
sieve.  On  tiie  odier  hand,  the  name 
might  naturally  be  derived  from  Dan. 
sive,  N.  sign,  to  ooze  as  water,  to  fall  by 
its  own  weight,  to  sink  ;  Da.  zijgcn^  zij- 
pen,  to  tricUe,  drip)  strain ;  N.  IM,  xiM, 
to  filter,  to  strain.  Boh.  prosywati,  to 
sift,  to  strain  through  a  sieve  ;  prosywad- 
ta^  a  tieve.  Da.  He^  to  strain ;  si,  a 
stcdner,  filter.   Sec  Sile. 

■Ig:ll.  AS.  sican,  sicceitatty  E.  dial  sike, 
Sw.  sucka^  w.  igio,  to  sigh,  sob  ;  AS.  seof- 
iem.  to  mourn;  e.  dial,  to  sife,  siff^Xo 
sign  ;  O.  senfzt'ft,  Pl.D.  suchten,  su/tt'n,  to 
sigh.  Da.  hige,  hie,  hive,  to  pant,  gasp. 
Sc.  souchy  swowhy  the  sound  of  the  wind, 
or  of  one  breathing  heavily  in  sleep,  a 
deep  sigh ;  souchy  sou/,  to  sound  as  the 
wind,  to  breathe  deep  as  in  stoqsi  AB 
directly  imiutive. 

Sig^.  -si^n.  —  Signal.  —  Signify. 
Signum,  a  mark,  sign  ;  whence  signi/i' 
MTV,  to  make  a  sign,  to  signify  ;  signacu- 
lum,  a  seal  ;  OFr.  seignal^  signach\  a 
seal,  mark,  signal  To  Consign^  Resign, 
Ac. 

To  Sile.— Silt.  To  siU,  to  drip,  to  ooze 
through,  sink  down,  to  fall  ;  siting  dish, 
a  milk-strainer  ;  silt,  sediment,  ooze. 

And  thaa  qfifaaade  he  aaide  with  sylande  terys. 

Morte  Aitbuie. 

Many  balde  gart  he  sile 

With  dwdynt  of  his  speie.— MS.  Hal. 

Sw.  sila,  to  strain,  filter  ;  sila  sig  /ram, 
to  percolate  or  ooze  through.  PL  D.  siUn, 
to  drain  off  water. 


SILLABUB 

The  immediate  origin  is  the  form  cx- 
empUhed  in  N.  siga,  Du.  siigeM,  daorzij- 
gen.  Da.  to  strain,  percolate,  siidc  in ; 
G.  vcrsiegen,  tO  dnun  or  dr^  ap  ;  K.  sikcL, 
to  strain  or  drain  off  moisture,  whence 
the  frcqucntatives  sikla,  to  trickle,  aI:>o 
(as  Da.  sagle)  to  drivel ;  dla^  to  IS 
strain  ;  silla,  to  drip  fast ;  G.  stemtrMf 
suJUrn,  to  trickle,  lesdc,  percolate. 

As  fai  so  many  similar  cases,  a  patallel 
form  is  found  with  a  terminal  labial  in- 
stead of  guttural  in  the  radical  syllabk; 
Du.  door  zijpen,  detornijpeUm,  to  drip  or 
trickle  through }  PLD.  s^en^  sipem^  \m 
ooze,  drip ;  t^itli^  Uppif  Hf  to  Jet  tears 
trickle. 

The  ultimate  ongu  is  to  be  Ibond  n 

the  notion  of  sucking  or  supping  up,  then 
sinkins  into  the  cracks  of  the  vessel  or 
walls  in  whidi  die  liquid  is  contained. 
See  To  Sag. 

Silence.  Goth,  si/an,  Lat.  si/fUK  Gr. 
aiyuu,  to  be  silent.  In  all  probability 
from  hushing  or  commanding  silence  by 
a  his5.  Gr.  ffiJw,to  hiss,  to  cry  j/i .'  to  hush. 
The  interjection  commanding  sUencc  is 
fai  Ttark.  sMsd/  Ossetic  st/  ssr/  Fenian- 
dian  sia  /  Yoruba  sio  / — Tylor. 

Silk.  Lith.  ssilkai,  silk  ;  silkai,  cot- 
ton. From  Gr.  oripucw,  Lat.  sericum,  the 
produce  of  the  Soea^  by  the  conyerrien 
of  the  r  into  /. 

The  first  people  of  any  knowledj^  t\nd  acquaiBi* 
ance  be  the  Seres,  famous  for  the  fine  silke  that 
tbdr  woods  doe  ywlrt    IIoHmmK  Fttsf* 

flilL  The  threshold  of  a  door  or  win- 
dow. P1.D.  suit,  G.  schwelle,  Fr.  anml^ 
It.  soglia,  a  threshold.  Sw.  syll,  Dan. 
syld,  base  of  a  framework,  building, 
ground-silL  MB.  the  main  timheis 
of  a  house  ;  soil,  rafter,  window^ili.— 
Hal.   Fr.  solive,  a  beam. 

SoU  signifies  in  general  (he  ibimda- 
tion,  or  that  on  which  a  thing  rests,  w. 
swl,  a  flat  place,  ground,  soil ;  Bret,  sol, 
soil,  area,  floor  of  a  house ;  foondatioo, 
base,  bottom;  sole  of  a  shoe,  beam.  W. 
sail,  syl,  a  groundwork,  foundation,  base ; 
seilddar  {daear,  earth,  ground),  a  founda- 
tion, pile^  or  prop ;  seilfaen,  syl/aerty 
foundation  stone  ;  seildthr,  door- si  11, 
threshold ;  ^sail,  an  undcrpinnmg  or 
ground  silfang,  fennda^n ;  goseilio,  to 
underpin,  to  prop.  Gael  salt,  a  beam  ; 
sailbhunn  {honn,  sole,  foundation,  basc}^ 
the  sole,  lower  beam  of  a  partition. 

Sillabub.  A  frothy  food  to  be  slapped 
or  slubbered  up,  prepared  by  milking  from 
the  cow  into  a  vessel  containing  wine  or 
^iiits,  spice,  &c. 
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And  W9  will  ga  to  Oiedttwnei  md  ^(Mer  up 

A  sillibyb.~~T\\o  Lancashire  Ix)vcrs  in  Hal. 

The  word  is  a  corruption  of  slap-up  or 
Mlub-up  (like  Fr.  sahpe^  from  Swab. 
sMmfip,  a  slut),  and  is  the  exact  equiva- 
fcnt  oT  Pl.D.  slabb*  ut,  Swiss  schlabutz^ 
watery  food,  spoon-meat,  explained  by 
Staldcr  as  sck  uusy  from  uhiappen, 
j/Mm,  to  tlap^  lap  or  sup  up  food  with 
a  certain  noise.  Schlabdt  ft',  schlnppete^ 
weak  soup. — 5talder.  Mantuan,  xA/^/rr, 
to  devour.  7>  slap  up^  to  eat  quickly,  to 
lick  up  food.— Hal.  ON.  siupro^  Da. 
slubre,  Pl.D.  slubbtrn,  to  sup  up  soft 
food  with  a  noise  represented  by  the 
sound  of  the  woid.  On  the  tame  prin- 
ciple are  formed  B.  dial  slubber^  anymiDg 
of  a  gelatinous  consistency,  the  spawn  of 
toads  or  frogs  ;  siuby  wet  and  loose  mud. 
— HaL  Du.  tlemp  [sillabub],  a  certain 
drink  made  of  milk,  sugar,  &c.  (Bomhoff), 
is  derived  in  like  manner  from  sft-mpett, 
Bav.  slatnpen^  to  lap,  sup  up,  junket. 

amj.    AS.  a  selig,  blessed, 

liappy. 

O  God  (quod  she)  so  worldly  seliiusM^ 
Whicbe  clerk es  callen  false  fcltcitie, 
Yflwdled  it  with  many  bittcmesse. 

Chaucer,  Tro.  and  Cress. 

It  is  probably  from  the  union  in  an  infant 
of  the  types  of  happiness  or  unalloyed 
enjoyment,  innocence,  and  inexperience, 
that  we  must  explain  the  train  of  thought 
in  the  present  word.  It  is  constantly 
used  by  the  older  writers  hi  the  sense  oif 
simptey  unknowing. 

T1iu<:  cmftily  hath  she  him  besettc 
Will)  her  lime  roddes,  and  panter  and  snare, 
The  sell*  soul  ycaught  hath  in  her  nette, 
Of  her  sugrad  mouth  alas  1  nothing  ware. 

Cb.,  Remedy  of  Lovt. 

The  sfanplicit^  of  a  child  carried  on  into 
later  life  implies  deficiency  of  understand- 
ing, and  thus  simpleton  or  innocent  be- 
come synonymous  for  an  idiot  or  fool. 
The  French  say,  que  vous  ftes  hoa  enfant, 
what  an  innocent  you  are  !  N.  Fris. 
saligj  half  saved,  weak  in  mind.  The 
same  train  of  thought  is  seen  in  Gr. 
^hifi^t,  good-hearted,  simple-minded,  then 
silly,  in  Fr.  benSty  a  simpleton,  from  bene- 
fiii'tus,  blessed,  or  in  Bob.  bUuun^  a  fool, 
trom  blaziti^  to  bless. 

The  primary  origin  of  the  word  is 
probably  shown  in  Manx  shilloo^  a  herd 
of  cattle  ;  Gael,  sealbh,  cattle,  posses- 
sicuis,  good  fortune  ;  stalbhmhory  having 
great  possessions ;  seaikkaekj  prosper- 
ous, fortunate.  In  the  same  way  .AS.  ead^ 
a  possession  ;  eadie^  rich,  happy,  blessed. 

■ttvaa.   LaL  sylva  or  silva^  a  wood. 
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Silver.  Goih.  silubr^  Slav,  srebrot 
Lith.  sidabras. 

Similar.— Similitude.  I.at.  similis, 
like ;  similans^  of  like  nature  ;  similitudo^ 
likeness.  Goth,  saina^  same ;  samaUiks^ 
samelike,  agreeing  together;  tamatHkOf 
<^qually,  likewise. 

To  Simmer.  Imitative  of  the  gentle 
hissing  or  murmuring  of  liquids  beginning 
to  boil.  *  I  sympfr  as  licours  on  the  fyre 
byfore  it  bygynneth  to  boyle.' — Palsgr. 
The  cream  oi  simpering  milk. — FL  Comp. 
Du.  sissm^  to  fin  as  water  on  hot  iron; 
tci  sinimor.— Bomhoff.  PoL  sjtemrai^  to 
munnur,  ripple,  rustle.  Turk,  zemsemi^ 
soft  murmur  of  voices.  In  the  name  of 
the  fbuntam  aemwem  at  Mecca  the  same 
root  represents  the  purling  of  water. 

Simony.  The  crime  of  Simon  Magua^ 
selling  spiritual  things  for  money. 

*  To  Simpn;  To  smile  hi  a  restrained 
affected  mtfaneri  to  put  on  an  air  of  mo- 
desty. 

With  a  made  countenance  about  her  mouth 
between  simpering  and  smiling,  her  head  bowed 
somewhat  down,  she  vt-tned  to  languUl  with 
overmuch  idleness. — Sidney,  Arcadia. 

Swiss  simpfer  thun^  to  behave  in  an  over- 
bashful  way,  to  affect  propriety,  to  eat, 
drink  In  an  overdelicate  way ;  zimp/er- 
len^  to  mince,  to  be  prudish,  overdelicate ; 
zimp^erliy  zinipcrtrili,  a  girl  of  affected 
sensibility,  as  OE.  simderdecockety  a  nice 
thing. — Cot.  Bav.  rnmpem^  gimptlm^  to 
behave  in  an  affected,  delicate,  nice 
way.  Swab,  zump/er^  zemper^  bashful, 
affected,  nice  in  eating;  zimperkttickele^ 
an  affected  person.  Sw.  sipPj 
per,  affectedly  moderate  in  eating.— Ihre. 
Da.  dial,  semper^  simper^  affected,  coy, 
prudish,  especially  of  one  who  requires 
pressing  to  eat ;  '  She  b  as  semper  as  a 
bride.'  The  radical  meaning  is  probably 
the  same  as  that  of  K.  prim,  signifying  a 
Gonscioits  restraint  of  the  lips  and  mouth, 
as  if  closing  them  in  the  pronunciation  of 
the  word  sipp.  ^  Sipp*  says  the  Brcm. 
Wtb.,  *  expresses  the  gesture  of  a  com- 
pressed mouth,  and  an  aUccted  pronun* 
elation  with  pointed  lips.  A  woman  who 
makes  this  sort  of  megrims  is  called  Miss 
Sipp  or  Madam  van  Sippkels.  Of  such 
a  one  Aev  say.  She  cannot  say  Sipp. 
Den  mxxna  sipp  trekken,  to  screw  up  tlie 
mouth.  De  bruut  sitt  so  sijfp,  the  bride 
sits  so  prim.'   See  Prim. 

Wmpto.  Lat  rim^UXj  single,  without 
pretence.  Ihre  compares  semel,  once ; 
semitay  a  footpath,  path  for  a  single  per- 
son ;  singuluSf  eacn  by  himself,  single, 
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referring  them  to  the  possessive  pronoun 

sin.  suns.    Sec  Se-. 

Simulate.  Lat.  stmuiar^,  to  feign. 
See-semUe. 

Simultaneous.  Lat.  simul,  together, 
all  at  once.  Fin.  sama^  the  same ;  in  the 
adessitive  case,  samaUtu  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, together ;  MmaOa  wmaUa,  in  the 
same  manner. 

Sin.  G.  iUiuUy  OHO.  siinta^  ON.  synd. 
The  rsdical  meaning  is  probably  breach. 
Ji.suftd,  syn(f t\  sundered,  injured,  broken; 
i  sundf  in  pieces,  asunder  ;  eii  sundtglas^ 
a  hroicen  ghus ;  stmdi  ktetde^  torn 
clothes.  N.  synd  is  u-^cd  not  only  for  sin 
or  guilt  towards  God,  but  breach  of  right 
in  general  Hava  synd  fyr'  ein,  to  re- 
proach one  with  his  misconduct  ;  gjera 
synd  pan  rin,  to  deal  hardly  with  one,  do 
him  injustice }  syndapeng^  money  unjustly 
extorted.  OH&  jmr/s,  pecortnm,  culpa, 
nova,  macula  ;  ano  suntii,  sine  macuIA  ; 
suntiga.noxxdi  (corpora);  tALsonSf  son/is, 
guilty,  hurtful;  tnsons^  OHG.  unsuntigy 
mnocent. 

Since,  as,  sff't,  late,  and  ns  an  adv. 
lately,  afterwards  ;  sithmiEsty  sithcsty  last ; 
siththany  siikiken^  after,  after  that,  thence- 
forth, since.  OE,siikiA*,siiA,M'iA€n,smt 

siilwncey  Sc.  syne. 

And  be  axide  his  (adir  bow  long  is  It  sUkt  this 
bathftUetohimT— WicU;  Mark9. 

For  jMm  tfw  fiMliii  diedau— «  Palsr  3. 

O  mighty  God,  if  that  it  be  thy  will. 

Stn  Ujou  art  righteous  judge,  bow  may  it  be,  &c. 

Man  of  Laws  T. 

From  consequence  in  time  sutc*  is  trans- 
ferred to  consequence  in  reasoning  and 
causation.  In  accordance  with,  or  in  de- 
pendence on  the  lact  that  thou  art 
righteous  jiidj^e,  how  may  it  be,  ^tc.  ON. 
sid^  sidar^  sidasty  o.  late,  later,  at  last ; 
um  sUUr  (acc.  pL),  Da.  ^msideTf  at  last, 
at  length.  ON.  fyrr  og  sider^  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  V\.T).  sedtKySederty  sinter, 
sint.  Du.  scdcrty  sinds^  G.  seit^  since. 

Wsoere.  Lat.  situtrus^  apparently  a 
compound  of  the  same  element  which 
gives  the  sim  vasimpUx^zxA  PoL  szcury^ 
pure,  unmixed,  genuine,  sincere,  true.  as. 
jas  (in  comp.),  ever,  always  ;  G.  singriiny 
B.  ungre€H  (evergreen),  a  plant  ;  OHG. 
siftvbt&if  O.  siindjtutk.  the  great  flood. 

Sinew.  h&.ntm^m»atimm^<k»di$Uy 
ON.  sitty  sinew. 

To  Sin^.  Goth,  siggvan,  to  sing,  to 
read  aloud.  Gael  jmmm,  ring  as  a  bell, 
play  on  an  instrument,  sing,  ch.ant,  pro- 
claim. Sanscr.  chinj,  ring,  tingle.  ON. 
sangra^  to  SUirmur ;  N.  sangra^  to  whine, ; 


SIR 

give  a  long-drawn  iriiining  sound ;  timglm^ 

singrty  to  clink. 

To  Singe.  Du.  sengheny  scngfu-un, 
to  bum  superficially  ;  dt  gesengd*  lucht- 
strrck,  the  torrid  zone.  Derived  by  .'\dc- 
lune  from  a  representation  of  the  sound 
of  blazing.  OH.  sangray  to  mumiur; 
sangKy  having  a  burnt  taste. 

Single.  —  aingular.  Lat.  nmgmims^ 
singularis. 

Sinister.  Lat  simisiert  on  the  left 
hand,  unlucky. 

To  Sink.  C^oth.  siggguoMf  ON.  wkkva^ 
G.  sinken^  Sw.  zfmmka,  to  fid!  to  tfa«  bot- 
tom ;  ( joth.  saggqitany  G.  sHnkm^  Sv. 
s&nkay  to  cause  to  sink.  It  is  not  easy  to 
separate  the  present  form  from  the  series 
mentioned  under  udiere  the  radical 
notion  is  the  wasting  or  soaking  in  of 
water  through  the  pores  and  interstices  of 
the  basin  in  which  ft  is  held,  then  the 
lowering  of  the  surface,  the  fact  of  gradu- 
ally lowering  or  sinking  down.  Lith.  sekuy 
smkUy  to  dry  up,  drain  away,  become 
shallow  ;  sunkus,  heavy  ;  A&  tig^  to 
sink  down,  fall,  set  as  the  sun  ;  N.  sigo^ 
to  ooze  or  trickle  through,  to  sink  slowly, 
become  imperceptibly  lower,  to  fall  gradn- 
ally  down  by  its  own  weight. 

In  accordance  with  the  original  mean- 
ing, to  sink  was  used  is  lae  sense 
pouring  auay  liquids,  and  the  word  is 
still  used  in  the  sense  of  a  drain  or  plaoe 
where  slops  are  jxjurcd  away. 

In  the  lordys  cup  that  levys  andrynken. 

latO  the  .ilrnc!)  dischc  hit  schall  be  sonkcn. 

iiook  of  Curtasy,  Percy  Soc.  voL  hr. 

The  bailiff  that  had  the  charge  of  the  publick 

.t/W/ti-j  vaultctl  iitulrr  the  ground  dcilt  with  Saui- 
rus  for  pood  security.  —  Holland,  Pliny  in  R. 

1  n  the  same  way  Du.  siipen,  to  trickle, 
drip,  ooie  ;  siipey  a  drain  or  sink. — IGL 

Sinuous.    Lat.  sinus,  a  bosom,  a  bay. 

Sip.  A  related  form  with  sap^  sop^  sup^ 
all  representing  tihe  sound  of  a  mixture  of 
air  and  water,  as  in  the  act  of  sucldng  up 
liquids  or  of  agitation  in  a  cnntined 
space.  Du.  sop^  soppcy  juice,  sauce ;  sope^ 
suyP4y  a  draught  of  liquid  ;  suypen^  G. 
sau/i-n,  to  sup  up,  to  drink  deep;  Dv. 
sippen^  to  sip  or  take  small  draughts. 

A  sippet  IS  asmall  piece  of  breid  stp» 
pid'vBLWact,  Skdton  uses  it  for  a  sipb 

And  >>•  will  gcve  mc  n  sipf>et 

Of  yuurbtale  ale. — liliiior  Rumm)-nif. 

Gr.  aifkMv,  a  reed  or  tube  used  to  suck  jas 
sip  wine  out  of  the  cask. 

Siphon.    Cr.  n'i^Vy  a  tube. 
Sir.— Sire.    It.  Ser,  Sere^  a  title  given 
to  Doctors,  Priests,  Oerks,  &c.,  and  to 
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Knights,  as  we  say,  Sir ;  S^r  tuonoy 
Goodman  Sir  ;  .SVr  hc-/!o,  fair  Sir.  Mes- 
sere^  Sir;  also  a  master. — FL  Fr. 
Sint^  Sir  or  master ;  a  title  of  honour 
which'  without  addition  is  given  only  to 
the  King,  but  with  addition  unto  mer- 
chants or  tradesmen  (Sire  Pierre,  &c.), 
and  tmto  kn^^  (Sire  chevalier),  and 
unto  some  few  owners  of  fiefe  or  seig- 
niories.— Cot. 

The  question  has  been  raised  whether 
the  word  is  a  contraction  of  Si^liore, 
Seigneur,  or  whether  it  is  an  adoption  of 
Mod.Gr.  Kvp,  Sir,  master,  from  rvpcoc. 
Lord.  But  signor  and  seigneur  readily 
pass  into  sior  (used  colloquially  for  Sir 
in  the  N.  of  Italy),  and  sieur^  sire^  and 
teigtumr  were  used  indifierently  by  the 
early  writers.  ^  Messires  Nicolas  Pol, 
qui  percs  Monsei^neur  Marc  estoit,  et 
Meskrts  Mafo,  qui  frfrres  Messires  Nico- 
las estoit.' — Marco  Polo,  ch.  I,  from 
Marsh.  The  old  Catalan  focm  viJUos- 
sen. 

Siren.   Lat  drm^  finom  Gr.  Zcipify. 

Sirloin.  Properly  surloitt^  as  it  is 
written  in  an  account  of  expenses  of  the 
Irofimongen'  Cbmpany,  temp.  H.  VI. : 
'A  surhyn  beeff,  vii.d.' — Athenaeum, 
Deer.  28,  1867.  Fr.  surlonge,  termc  de 
bouchcrie  ;  super lu$nbar€. — Trev  oux. 

Simame.  f  r.  sitmcm.  It  «^^mmw, 
additional  name. 

Sirocco.  Sp.  xirmUf  Ptg.  xaroco^  S.E. 
wind,  from  Arab.  tMar^pti^  adj.  of  dkarcj 
the  East. 

Sirreverence.  From  salvd  rt'7'frcntid, 
save  your  reverence,  sa'  reverence,  an  in- 
troductory excuse  made  when  anything 
indecorous  has  to  be  mentioned. 

Neither  would  ooDunon  fiune  report  these 
horrid  tMags  of  them,  not  lo  he  atleied  witkout 

a  prffacf   of  hvtiour  t9  Ut*  MHMVr.  mundus 

Felix  by  Jaii>c&,  29. 

At  which  the  lawver  taking  great  oflTence 
Said.  Sir,  jon  n^sht  have  vmd  save  rci  erence. 

Unrrington . 

The  beastliest  man  ;  why.  what  a  grief  niubt  tliis 
be 

{Sir-rtvereaet  of  Uie  company)  a  rank  wbore- 
Bwatari   Mawlngw  in  Naret. 

Blaerara.    Corruption  of  certiortari^ 

the  name  of  a  legal  writ  by  which  ajKO- 

ceedmg  is  moved  to  a  higher  court. 

They  cannot  so  much  as  pray,  but  in  law,  that 
tb«r  sins  may  be  removed  with  a  writ  of  error, 
and  their  souls  fetched  up  to  heavea  with  a  sasa- 
fttfw.— O.  Fky  in  N. 

fliaklB.  A  small  singrngr  ^"f^  of  « 

yellowish  hue.  Du.  .r/VV/w/,  ciiskcn,  n. 
xeuigf  PoL  ayz^  a  goldhnch,  greenfinch ; 
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Sw.  siska^  siskin.   Du.  tissm^  to  twitter 

hkc  small  birds. 

-sist.  Lat  sisto^  to  place,  stay  station- 
ary.  As  in  Consist^  htsist 

Sister.  Goth,  swistar,  Pol.  sioHntf 
Lith.  sessere,  Esthon.  sdssar,  Fin.  sisa, 
Sanscr.  swasriy  sodary^  Lat.  soror^  w. 
ch'uaer^  Q^zrV  piuthar* 

To  Sit.    See  Set. 

Site.— Situate.  Lat.  situs^  -um^ 
set,  plaoed,  buried ;  situs,  -Us,  It  siiOy  Fr. 

sif,  tlie  setting  or  standing  of  a  place,  a 
situation.  According  to  the  form  of  the 
word,  situs  should  be  the  pple.  of  «>/<?, 
jvtanw,  to  permit,  let  be,  suiter,  bat  the 
sense  is  as  if  it  came  from  stttfif  Jtsntm, 
to  set  down. 

SitlM.  ON.  sigd,  a  sicMe,  a  sword ; 
Pl.D.  st'gcd,  segJ,  sm/j  sriW,  a  kind  of 
sickle  or  billhook  for  cutting  turf.  Lat. 
seatris.  Bob.  tikera^  an  axe.  From  the 
verbal  root  exemplified  in  Lat.  scco^zn^- 
ish,  ssrl'N,  ssrczu,  to  cut  ;  Bohem.  sfl'a/i,. 
to  cut,  hew,  strike  with  a  rod,  sword,  8cCf 
whence  se^ae,  a  mower.  PoL  siekai^  to 
chop,  hack,  mince.  ON.  sax,  a  knife,  of 
short  sword ;  seuca^  to  chop,  to  strike. 

Biz.  Lat  j^r.Gr.flr,  Godi.M^,Boh. 
ssest,  w.  chwecky  HebL  9dm^^  Sanscr.. 
shash,  Gael.  st'. 

Size.  1.  From  Lat.  sederty  to  sit,  de- 
scended It.  assielere^  Prov.  atsezt-r,  assire^ , 
assir,  Fr.  asseoir,  to  scat,  set,  place,  fix, 
and  thence  It.  assisa^  Prov.  aasa^  Fr. 
tfsmir,  a  sitdng,  setting  down,  settlement, 
arrangement-  It.  assisa,  a  settled  fashion, 
the  arrangement  of  a  tax,  and  thence  the 
tax  itself.  AlP  assisa^  according  to  the 
fashion.  Prov.  asiza^  state,  condition, 
manner.  *  Per  mostrar  noel  asiza,  so  cs 
nocla  manicra : '  to  show  a  new  assize, 
that  is,  a  new  manner. — Raynouard.  E. 
assise,  and  corruptly  s:'~i'^  was  the  settle- 
ment or  arrangement  of  the  plan  on  which 
anything  was  to  be  done.  The  assist  of  . 
bread  or  of  fuel  was  the  ordinance  for  the 
sale  of  bread  or  of  fuel,  laying  down  pricCj 
weight,  length,  thickness,  &c. 

Tis  not  in  thee 

To  grudge  my  pleasures,  to  cut  off  my  train. 
To  bandy  hasty  words,  to  scant  my  sots. — Lear. 

— i.  e.  to  curtail  my  allowances. 

There  was  a  statute  for  dispersing  the  standard 
of  the  exchequer  throughout  England,  thereby  to 
size  [ regulate]  wcigbu  and  measures. —  Bacon, 
H.  VII. 

Tlie  term  was  then  applied  to  the 
specitic  dimensions  laid  down  in  the 
regulation,  and  finally  to  dimensions  of 
magnitude  in  general.  The  me  isurc  de- 
scribed by  Rastall  as  an  act  for  the  assize 
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of  fuel  is  mentioned  fay  Fabysn  in  llie 

'  following  terms  : 

Also  this  year  was  an  act  of  parliament  for 
wood  and  coal,  to  keep  the  full  jm^  [the  regulated 
construction  of  the  faggots,  &c.]  after  the  Purifi- 
cation of  our  Lady— that  no  man  shall  sell  of  any 
QthnrjiM— ^MNi  |Miin  ct  foi'fclliiw» 

2.  A  second  meaning,  apparently  ver>' 
different  from  ibe  former  one,  is  a  kind  of 
fAiie  used  to  eive  oohaciiee  to  tbt  coat 
Ud  on  in  colouring  walls  or  to  stiffen 
paper.  It.  assisa,  sisa,  a  kind  of  glue 
that  painters  use.  —  FL  The  original 
meanmg  seems  to  be  a  laying  on,  a  coat 
of  plastic  material  laid  on  for  gilding,  then 
the  viscous  ingredient  used  to  give  cohe- 
rence to  the  coating.  Fr.  assitUt  is  often 
used  synonymous  with  assise^  and  both 
forms  arc  used  in  the  sense  of  a  couch  or 
layer  of  stones  or  bricks  in  building, 
while  assiette  a  dorer  is  gold  size.— Cot. 

Skate.  Lat.  sqtiafus,  squatina^  ON. 
skata^  perhaps  from  its  pointed  tail.  N. 

top  of  a  tree,  properly  point ;  skata, 
to  become  smaller  at  the  end,  to  run  to  a 
point  Da  skata  atty  it  runs  to  a  point 
oehind.   SkaUn,  narrow  at  the  end. 

flkaia.  Fr.  uetdgne^  w.  cainc^ysgainc^ 
a  branch  ;  ys;c;ainc  o  fiiafy  a  skein  of  thread ; 
rhaff  dair  cainc^  a  ro^  of  three  yams ; 
^cainc  o gerdd^  a  tune  m  mmmc ;  mAvr  o 
/oKy  an  arm  of  the  sea.  Gael.  SQn'nnid/t, 
flax  or  hemp,  thread,  twine;  tgUHM, 
iSgptifm&lkf  a  skein. 

Bkollnm.  A  rogue.  Du.  scMm,  a 
carcase,  carrion,  dead  animal  :  a  plague, 
pest,  pestilent  fellow?  sc/u/msAolSf  a 
viOatn ;  sc/iflmsimi^  a  |»iece  of  widoed- 
ncss.  G.  scht'lm,  a  rogue.  OHa  MdmOy 
tcalmOf  pestilence. 

■koton.  Fr.  esfuistt,  It  schhtMO,  from 
schizzarf,  to  squirt  or  spirt,  to  dash  or 
dabble  with  dirt  or  mire,  to  blur  or  blot, 
also  to  delineate  the  first  rough  draught 
of  any  work,  as  of  painting  or  writing. 
ScJiiszata,  a  spitting,  a  dashing  with  dirt, 
blurring  with  ink,  any  rough  draught. — 
Fl» 

The  proper  meaning  of  the  word  is 
something  dashed  off  or  jotted  down  upon 
paper  ;  a  mere  blotting  of  paper.  So 
from  Du.  kladdt^  a  blot,  patch  of  dirt, 
kladden,  to  blot,  to  dirt,  also  to  scribble  ; 
PLD.  kladiU^  the  rough  draught  oi  sketch 
of  a  writing. 

Skew.  r,.  schief,  Du.  schecf,  ON.  skeijr^ 
Da.  skiteVj  oblique,  wry  ;  skur-.'c,  to  slant, 
to  swerve  or  deviate.  The  radical  mean- 
ing seems  to  be  something  diovcd  or 
thrust  out  of  the  straight  line,  as  wry  is 
what  is  writhed  or  twisted  aside.  G. 
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schit  bt  n,  to  shove  ;  sich  schicbt-n,  to 
displaced  or  awry,  to  be  removed  out  of 
its  norisontal  situation  sideward — Kiittn.; 
verschiiben^  to  put  out  of  its  place,  to  dis- 
order. Eure  perriicke  ist  7>rrschoben,  sits 
quite  awry.  OberD.  schUdkAt^  awry 
Gr.  9C4Mict  Lat.  jmstwr,  left. 

In  the  same  w  ay  e.  shun,  to  shove,  to 
turn  aside,  seems  connected  with  Da. 
tdkuyn,  oblique,  B.  diaL  astuyn^  awry. 

Skewer.  In  Devonshire  called  a  XifeAMT, 
probably  identical  with  shi7>/'  or  shiver,  a 
splinter  of  wood.  Da.  skiave,  PLD. 
schavt^  a  bit  of  straw  or  of  the  Stalk  of 
hemp  or  flax.  E.  diaL  *kig^  StOB^  of  a 
branc^       of  wood. 

■kkL  A  piece  of  wood  on  wlucii 
heavy  weights  are  made  to  slide  ;  a  slid- 
ing wedge  to  stop  the  wheel  of  a  carriage. 
To  skid  the  wheel  is  then  appUed  to  any 
mode  of  loddng  the  whedi  tkU^tm^ an 
iron  shoe  used  for  that  purpose.  TTie 
word  signifies  a  shide  or  billet  of  wood. 
G.  schHt^  a  splinter,  fragment,  piece  of 
cleft  wood.  ON.  skidi,  a  billet  of  wood, 
a  snow-shoe,  consisting  of  thin  boards 
fastened  to  the  feet ;  skidgardry  a  fence 
of  cU  fi  «  ood.    See  Shide. 

Skiff.  Fr.  esquif,  iL  ukig^  Mqf^ 
Lat.  scapha^  a  boat 

Skill.  The  ladical  sense  is  separstion, 
then  difference^  distinction,  discernment, 
reason,  intellectual  or  manual  ability. 
ON.  Jtn/,  separation,  distinction,  discrim- 
ination. Sjd  skil  handn  sina,  to  know 
his  right  hand  from  his  left.  K'unnn  skil 
einesy  to  know  the  rights  of  a  thing,  to 
understand  it  skU^  to  do  wut  is 

right  and  just.  Ski/ja,  to  separate,  dis- 
tribute, arrange,  y^r  skildum  Ijds  /pA 
myrkriy  we  parted  light  hom  darkness. 
Da.  sUJU,  to  sever,  put  asunder ;  oilskiUe^ 
to  sever,  divide,  distinguish,  discriminate. 
^kit'lj  separation,  boundary,  discernment 
Him  vud  Ma  iki^ m deikan  siger,  he 
has  no  grounds,  no  reason  for  what  he 
sa^s  :  ret  og  skul^  right  and  justice  i 
skuliig,  reasonable. 

In  like  manner  Joon  the  apostle  for  humclBCMS 

in  hh  epistl&i&r /iilc  iom  «l*j;r  aeile  not  Us  BSSM 
thereto  [fordift  tune  icooa].— WkUt 

See  Scale,  Shall 

Skillet.— Skellet.  A  small  vessel  ^-ith 
feet  for  boiline. — B.  Fr.  escuellette,  a 
Ktlle  dish  (Cot),  designates  an  object  of 
a  somewhat  different  kind.  The  skiUet 
is  a  mctnl  vessel,  and  is  apparently  from 
the  resemblance  in  shape  and  material  to 
a  mulc-bell.  It  squiuky  a  little  bdD,  from 
souUlare,  to  [squeal]  ring,  clink,  Kuieak, 
shrill,  to  sound  shrill  and  clear. — H.  O. 
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s  />■//<-«,  to  ring  ;  schelh\  a  f^mall  bell. 
Laiig.  tsamUf  esquiUtOy  a  mulc  bell.  '  Si 
quia  de  caballis  furavent.'-  Lc^^ 

aaL  in  Due.  *  ^keletta^  in  old  Latin  re- 
cords, a  little  bell  for  a  church  steeple, 
whence  our  vessels  called  skiiUts.  usually 
made  of  beDmetaL'— Philip's  New  Worid 
of  Words,  1706. 

Xo  fikin^  To  take  off  the  scum, 
thence  to  move  lightly  over  the  sar&oe 
of  a  liquid. 

To  Skime.  To  look  asquint  — R.  ox. 
skima,  to  glance  around,  to  look  out  tur- 
tivdjr;  smmA,  a  i^limpse,  gleam,  as. 
sciman^  to  glitter,  to  be  daz/led,  weak- 
eyed  i  nu  sdmiaih,  lippus  sum.  bwiss 
xkimtry  specious,  showy. 

From  shimmer^  to  glitter,  to  shine  in- 
termittently or  feebly,  and  not  vice  versA, 
the  frequentative  being  usually  the 
original  form  in  these  imitative  words. 
So  we  have  shh'e  and  shidt^  a  fragment^ 
spUnter,  from  skiver  and  shicUr, 

BUb.  Dtt.  sekindi,  sekanit  skin,  haik, 
peel ;  schindc-n,  to  skin.  ODu.  schiri, 
scurf.  ON.  skiniiy  skin,  fur.  w.  cenn^ 
skin,  peel,  scales  ;  cenn  y  coed,  the  moss 
of  trees  ;  ysgcn,  scurf.  Bret  Mum  (in 
compO,  skin,  leather.  Jiugenn,  neat's 
leather  ;  talgmn,  band  worn  across  the 
forehead.  Kmn,  scurf,  dross  of  metals. 

Skink.  AS.  scenc^  drink,  a  drinking 
cup ;  sccncatty  to  skink  or  serve  with 
dnnk.  Du.  schetuken,  to  pour  out,  serve 
with  wine,  give  to  dlinks  ukemker^  a 
skinker  or  drawer,  one  who  scr%'cs  with 
dnnk.  G.  sclunkm,  to  POur  out  of  a 
laiiger  vessel  into  a  smaller ;  sekiukt,  a 
place  where  liquids  and  even  other  wares 
are  retailed.  Sw.  skdnka,  to  pour  out 
wine,  &c.;  skdnksven,  Fr.  SeXaiuoHt  a 
cup-bearer. 

Skip.  To  leap.  w.  ci/),  a  sudden 
snatch  or  cfi'ort ;  ysgip^  a  quick  snatch. 
Gad.  sgiab,  start  or  move  suddenly, 
snatch  at.  To  skip  is  to  move  with  a 
sudden  start. 

Tbanoe  .shalyoor  soule  up  into  heven  skippe 
Swifter  thaa  doch  an  arow  of  a  bow. 

Merchant's  Tale. 

If  one  read  thiffimgly  and  by  Mistrhfi. 

Howttlia  R. 

See  Jib. 

Skipper.  Du.  schipper^'^  sailor  ;  Gael. 
sgioba,  ship's  company,  a  company  asso- 
ciated for  any  purpose;  ^[wbair%  ship- 
master or  pilot. 

To  Skir.  To  ghde  or  move  quickly. — 
B.  Tograie,skitn,ortoiichli^tly.— HaL 

Bead  oat  flioa  honsi,  «Mryr  the  eenntry  round. 

Macbeth. 


I  Pl.D.  schurren  is  said  of  anything^  that 
makes  a  noise  by  rubbing  along  the 
ground  ;  to  shde  over  the  ground  with  a 
rustling  noise  ;  especially  to  shufile  along 

'  with  the  feet.  If  the  noise  i?;  clearer  the 
term  is  schirren,  Wat  schurnt  da  f 
whence  comes  that  scraping  noise  ?  Af 
schurren,  to  scuttle  away.  Vorbi  schur- 
reuj  to  slide  by.  G.  scharren,  to  scrape 
with  the  feet  Tp  skmri,  to  slide  on  the 
ice. — Grose. 

Skirmish.  A  small  encounter  of  a 
few  men  when  they  fight  in  confusion 
without  ohsenringf  order.— B.  oe.  scar* 
mish,  Fr.  escarmouche,  G.  schartnittzcl. 

The  word  has  no  relation  to  Fr.  es- 
criwitr,  to  fimce,  to  which  it  b  often  re- 
ferred. It  properly  signifies  a  row  or 
uproar,  from  a  representation  of  the  noise 
of  people  fighting,  as.  hream^  clamour, 
outcry }  Bret  garm^  clamour,  battlecry ; 
yt, garm,  ysgarm,  shout,  bawling,  outcry  ; 

yigaruus,  outcry,  also  a  skirmish,  bicker- 
ing. 

Gael,  gairm,  call,  crow  like  a  cock ; 
sgairn,  howling  of  dogs  or  wolves  ;  sgair- 
tteach,  crying  aloud,  shouting,  howling. 

Skirt.    See  Shirt. 

Skit.  An  oblique  taunt,  something 
cast  in  one's  teeth  hke  a  splash  of  dirt. 
Sc.  skiti,  to  eject  any  liquid  forcibly,  to 
squirt,  to  throw  the  spittle  violently 
through  the  teeth.  It  schizzare,  to  squirt, 
to  dash  or  dabble  with  dirt  or  mire,  to 
blur  or  blot 

The  same  metaphor  is  seen  in  E.  dial. 
start,  to  splash  with  dirt,  to  taunt  by  in- 
sinuations—HaL  ;  ON.  sUtta,  a  splash  or 
spot,  a  slur ;  sletta^  to  dash  (properly 
something  liquid),  spargere,  projiccre; 
sUtta  i  nasir,  to  have  a  slot  at  one. 

Skittish.  Humoursome,  fantastical, 
frisking. — B.  It.  scJir'cztHoso,  jicevish,  self- 
wecning,  skittish^  froward,  troin  j^^/^rtr?, 
schizsinare,  to  fnsk  or  spirt  and  leap  as 
wine  doth  being  poured  into  a  cup,  to 
spin,  spirt,  gush  forth  violently.—  FL  The 
effervescence  of  youthful  spirits  is  aconw 
mon  metaphor. 

Skull,  I .  Da.  skaly  shell ;  hia  tteskal^ 
brain-pan,  skull.  Sw.  skal^  shell  ;  skallCy 
hufwud  skalU^  skull,  pate,  noddle.  (in. 
skdl,  bowl,  scale  ;  hiarnskdl,  the  skull. 
If  skull  be  radically  identical  with  ON.. 
skdly  Da.  zkaal,  Sw.  skuUt  skoll,  OB. 
schaly  a  bowl  or  drinking-cup,  it  is  not,  as 
Jamieson  suggests,  because  our  barbarous 
ancestors  used  the  skulls  of  men  for  such 
a  purpose,  but  from  the  resemblance  of 
the  skull  to  a  drinking  bowl,  the  earliest 
contrivance  for  which  would  be  a  shell  of 
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some  kind,  of  a  gourd,  a  cocoa-nut,  or 
shdl'lish*  It  evatMsa,  a  gourd ;  coatM- 
toht  the  crown  of  the  head  ;  xucca^  a 
gourd,  also  a  kind  of  round  drinking-glass ; 
by  met.  a  man's  head,  pate,  or  nob. — Fl. 
We  have  seen  that  moMzardy  the  bead, 
it  probably  from  mazer,  a  bowl. 

In  flakoua  and  in  timll 
Tbqr  ddak  the  wynt;-— D.  V.  aio^  7. 
SenWRI  war  ut  thcs  brid  ilc, 
TIat  bided  win  in  cupp  and  i«Ad/. 

Snalt  liMrieiA  Hon.  iMw 

2.  A  small  oar.    See  SculL 

3.  A  skull  of  herrings.    See  Shoal, 
uy.     Properly  a  cloud,   then  the 

douds,  the  v»llt  of  heaven.  So  G.  wolke, 
a  cloud,  compared  with  E.  Tir/Xv/Zythesky. 

And  let  a  certaine  winde  go 
That  blewe  so  hUously  and  hia 
That  U  ae  kfte  not  a 
la  an  the  wdUn  longud  farode. 

Chaoeo',  House  of  Fame. 

In  the  same  way  Sw.  sky,  a  cloud  ;  skyn 
(in  the  definite  form),  the  sky,  heaven. 
Om  skyn  fSlU  ned,  if  m  sky  uiould  fell. 
Ropa  til  skyn,  to  call  to  heaven,  to  call 
upon  God.  ox.  sky,  cloud  ;  skylauSf  evi- 
dent ;  ///  skyiuj  up  in  the  sky. 

Probably  the  word  maybe  connected 
with  Sw.  skui^^^tL  AS.  scuwa,  sat  a,  Du. 
schaede,  schaeyi,  Qr,  ec/a,  shadow,  shade. 
My  fader  than  luIuuMl  fiwth  tluow  the  tJfy  (umbra) 
Ops  on  aw  fiat,  Fie  no,  fle  wa  in  hye. 

D.  V.  63,  12. 

Slab.  I.— Slabber.  —  Blobber.  The 
ammd  of  dabbling  in  the  wet,  of  the 

movement  of  the  air  and  liquid  in  a  con- 
fined space,  of  supping  or  drawing  up 
liquid  into  the  nootn,  w  rnpfctentM  by 
the  forms  slabber,  slobber^  UtMer^  or  the 
syllables  slab^  slap^  slop. 

We  may  cite  G.  schlabbem^  to  slabber 
one's  clothes,  to  sputter  in  speaking, 
schlabberig,  schlabbtg^  sloppy,  plash\, 
dirty ;  Swiss  schlabbett^  schlappcte,  watcr> 
drink,  Inodi,  &c  PLD.  slabbem  (of 
ducks),  to  make  a  noise  with  the  bill  in 
seekuig  their  food  in  water,  to  slobber,  to 
spill  tiquid  food  ui  eating ;  Du.  Mbtnn, 
slabben^  to  slap  up  liquids,  tO  slobber.  E. 
slabber  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of 
splashing  only. 

Tut  Bears  onto  the  haven  where  Sandwitch 

stands 

We  were  enclobt-d  in  most  dangerous  sands, 
There  were  wc  soused  and  sUibbtrti^  wndied 
and  dashed.— Tejrloc  la  HaL 
His  hoscn — 

At  AmAnmIvW la  Aa  ai  he  the  plow  folwede. 

P.  I'.  1.  430,  bkcat. 

PLD.  slabbetiy  to  lap  like  a  dog,  to  make 
in  supping  up  liquids  (Danneil)  {  I 


SLADE 

N.  slabbOf  to  dabble,  dirty,  spill ;  e.  dial- 
slaby  a  pudcDeor  wet  place ;  staitfyj  slop;\\ . 
dirty;  Gael,  slaib,  mud,  ooze.    F-  tlnl. 

wetand  loose  mud  (HaL),  thick  m;re 
in  which  there  is  danger  of  sticking  fa^L 
— Forby.  Here  we  see  tfiat  the  same 
term  is  used  to  express  two  opposite 
kinds  of  consistency,  wet  and  loose,  or 
stiff  and  diick.  In  Vat  one  case  die  mad 
is  compared  with  solid  f;round,  and  in  the 
other  with  water,  and  on  this  principle  »t 
is  that  slab  has  somctmies  the  sense  of 
thidc,  stiff, 

Make  the  gniel  thick  and  slah. — Macbeth. 

♦  Slab.  2.  A  slab  or  thick  unhewn  piece 
of  wood  or  stone,  must  be  explained  from 
Lang.  iscU^f  to  split  wood  ;  Aar  esclapa, 
split  logs  ;  esclapo,  fjrand  quarticr  de 
bois,  dclat  de  moellon  brut,  a  slab  of 
wood  or  stone.  EseU^  is  a  panOd 
form  w  ith  esclata,  to  cracky  Er.  AiaftT, 
to  burst,  split.    See  Slate. 

Slack.— To  Blake.  ON.  slak,  Fkm. 
slack,  G.  schUpp^  sdtlmj^j  Da.  si*^,  not 
tiylit,  flapping,  loose  ;  !f,  Hikkja^  to 
make  slack,  and  figurativ^,  ia  sUUte,  to 
diminish  the  acHve  force  of  anythin^f,  to 
stin  pain  or  thirst,  to  quench  the  fire,  to 
deaden,  to  put  out.  N.  slokkjen^  extin- 
guished ;  slokna^  to  go  oat,  to  fiunt. 

The  sound  of  the  flapping  of  a  loose 
sheet  or  of  dabbling;  in  liquids  is  repre- 
sented equally  well  by  a  final  b  otjp  as  by 
g  or  and  hence  tlie  syUabies /MyJM^ 
/l(ig,/lijk,  slab,  slap,  slag,  slak,  with  the 
usual  modifications,  are  found  in  innu- 
merable iitttances  expressing  the  idea  of 
a  wet  or  loose  condition,  the  absence  of 
tension  or  inherent  strength.  Pl.D.  slak- 
kern  (of  ilie  weather),  to  be  sloppy,  to 
rain  continoously,  to  dabble  in  the  wet 
and  dirt,  to  slobber  or  slop  one's  food 
aljout,  to  wabble  or  waver ;  slakkerig^ 
sloppy,  wet }  slikk^  mud,  oose.  Sc  «AnK 
kic,  slaupie,  flaccid,  flabby,  inacti\-e^ 
slovenly.    Pol.  slaby,  faint,  weak,  feeble. 

Sc.  slack,  a  depression  in  tlie  ground 
or  a  gap  between  hills,  may  be  explained 
by  N.  slakkje,  slackness,  a  slack  place  in 
a  tissue,  where  the  surface  would  swag 
down. 

To  Slade.  To  drag  along  the  ground  ; 
sliule,  a  sledge  or  carriage  without  wheels 
for  dragging  weights  along.  ON.  slaeda^ 
to  trail  ;  slctdar^  the  train  of  a  gown. 
slodi,  what  is  sladed  or  dragged  along, 
a  brush  harrow.  Gael,  slaod^  trail  along 
the  ground. 

The  idea  of  dragging  along  the  ground 
is  probably  connected  with  the  figure  oi 
a  rope  which  when  hangmg  slack  trails 
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along  the  ground,  while  when  hauled 
tight  it  is  suspended  in  the  air.  Ttius 
from  Da.  slap^  slack,  is  formed  slepen^  G. 
schleppeity  to  drag,  to  trail,  to  carry  on  a 
sledge,  and  m  the  same  way  GaeL  slaod^ 
to  trail,  may  perhaps  be  explained  from 
Du.  slodderen,  to  flap  or  hang  loose  ;  Du. 
slodde  (what  hangs  loose),  a  rag  or  tatter. 
See  To  Shir. 

Slag.  G.  schUuktf  Sw.  deiggf  scoria, 
dross  of  metals  ;  slac^^siimp,  tne  pit  into 
which  the  slag  runs  from  a  furnace.  When 
minanals  are  smelted  in  a  furnace  the 
melted  metal  sinks  to  the  bottom,  and 
tbe  slag  or  vitriiied  dross  is  allowed  to 
ran  ostrom  d>e  sorftcelike  slarerdrivd- 
ling  from  an  infant's  mouth.  N.  singly 
slaver,  spittle  ;  slagga^  to  drivel,  to  spUl 
or  flow  over  the  sides  of  a  vessel 

The  word  is  connected  with  many  simi- 
lar forms  derived  from  a  representation  of 
the  sound  made  by  the  agitation  of  liquids 
or  masses  of  wet  Sw.  siagg^  slusb,  a 
mixture  of  snow  and  water  ;  PLD.  slakk, 
so  much  of  a  slabby  material  as  one  takes 
up  at  once  in  a  shovel  or  large  spoon  and 
flingt  down  anywhere. — Bran.  Wtb.  Sc. 
sit^f  a  quantity  of  any  soft  substance 
mUd  from  the  rest,  as  a  slag  of  porridge, 
a  large  spoonfid.  Siag^  miry  and  slip- 
pery.— Pr.  Pm. 

To  Slam.  To  shut  or  to  fling  down 
with  a  bang.  Lap.  slam,  noise  ;  nialmu 
slamy  the  noise  of  the  moiitb,  words. 
L'Jtsa  slamketi,  the  door  was  slammed, 
was  shut  with  violence,  bw.  slamra^  to 
jingle,  clatter,  chatter.  It  jcMmw,  jm^ 
manzOf  ujmMur,  noise. 

Slammiu:kin^.  To  slatnmack^  to  walk 
slovenly,  to  do  anything  awkwardiv; 
siammocks^  siammerkim,  MMilidv,  an  awk- 
ward waddling  person,  a  sloven. 

The  sound  of  dabblii^  in  the  wet  or  of 
the  flapping  of  loose  dothes  is  repre- 
sented by  the  syllables  slab  or  slap,  slamp, 
slam.  Du.  slap,  slack,  loose,  weak  ;  slab- 
bakken^  to  go  slackly  to  work,  to  loiter  ; 
siaUakkt,  a  loitering  woman.  PLD.  vers- 
lahben,  slamp'n,  slampamp'n,  to  neglect 
one's  dress,  to  let  it  go  into  disorder; 
sUMsmck,  slamp,  slampamp,  a  slovenly 
woman.  —  Danncil.  Swiss  schlampen, 
schhxmpertt,  to  be  flappy  ;  Swab,  schlappe, 
schlamp  (Fr.  salopi),  a  slut  ;  schlampam- 
pen,  to  go  dawdling  about ;  schlamptre^ 
schiampamp,  Hamburgh  '  slammetje,  a 
slatternly  woman.  See  Slattern.  i  he 
SMn^Bg  seems  to  vibrate  between  sUurk- 
ncss  or  la;finess  of  action,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  neglect  by  the  figure  of  loose, 
trailing,  or  flapping  dothes. 


Slander,  oe.  sclaunder^  Fr.  esclandre^ 
scandal,  discredit,  from  Lat.  scatulalum, 
a  stumUiag-blocK,  cause  of  offence.  *  Ce 
qui  toume  au  grand  esclandre  de  la  jus- 
tice.'— Coutume  d'Anjou  in  Diet  Ltyra. 
The  word,  as  Menage  remailcs,  was 
first  escandtc',  then  esclandre.  Escandale, 
escande^  escandU,  escandre^  esclandre,  s  can- 
dal,  noise,  bod  example. — Roquef.  We 
find  skandre  in  R.  Bnume. 

TiU  Emme.  Hsirtltnontrs  iBoder  ht  <&d  a  grale 

outrage. 

His  brother  a  fouls  dMpiMk  USMdf  vikgFB  jImh 

dre.—^.  S3. 

Slang.  I.  N.  sUn^Oy  to  fling,  to  cast ; 
slengie  kiaffen  (to  fling  jaw),  to  give  bad 
words,  to  make  insulting  allusions,  as  in 
E.  to  slang  or  to  jaw  one  are  vulgarly 
used  in  the  same  sense.  N.  slengje-ot 
(slang-words),  insulting  words,  also  new 
words  taking  rise  from  a  particular  occa- 
sion without  havinjz  wider  foundation. — 
Aasen.  Pat.  de  Fuadre,  nomg'td  (nom 
jdtO,  a  nickname^  a  name  fliuajg  on  one. 
— Vermcsse. 

2,  A  long  narrow  strip  of  land.  Sw. 
sldng,  a  stroke ;  fitskstittgy  a  slash  with 
a  whip.  In  the  same  way  stripe  signifies 
both  a  blow  with  a  lash  and  a  long  nar- 
row portion  of  smrfaoew  PoL  krtsa,  cut, 
slash,  also  a  long  streak.  The  word 
streak  itself  is  a  close  relation  to  stroke, 

fllangam.  An  awkward  lout-^HaL  ; 
'  one  that  being  sent  on  an  errand  is  long 
in  returning.'  —  Cot.  in  v.  longis.  N. 
slengJOf  slyngja^  to  dangle,  sway  to  and 
fro,  to  saunter  idly  about;  slynaar,  a 
dawdler.  G.  sclilirtdcl,  a  alug^ur«(  lazy- 
bones, scoundrel,  clown. 

Slantb  It  schianciOy  oblique,  sloping  ; 
a  schumch,  aslant  The  notion  of  ob- 
liquity seems  derived  from  the  figure  of 
sliding  or  slipping  aside,  w.  ysgUntio, 
Sw.  slinU,  to  shde,  to  slip.  OFr.  ess 
etclenkaunt,  obliquando  (in  the  next  page 
he  writes  etpines  for  espines^  thorns).— 
Neckam,  Nat  Aritiq.  Yt.gfisser,  glincer, 
esclincher,  esclinser,  to  slide  or  glance. 
Esclanche,  the  left  side. — Roquef.  Sc. 
skUnt,  to  sl(^,  decline,  move  or  strike 
obliqndy  I  g&Ut^ttt^  to  glance,  gleam, 
glide,  to  start  aaid^  to  squint  See 
Glance. 

Slap.  A  blow  wHh  the  flat  hand,  from 

a  direct  imitation  of  the  sound.  To  fall 
slap  down,  is  to  fall  suddenly  down  so  as 
to  make  the  noise  slap  /  It  schiaffb,  a 
slap.  In  Da.  tle^  G.  tM^,  schlaff, 
slack,  loose,  the  sound  reptesoited  is  the 
flapping  of  a  loose  sheet 
TtOtp  is  alio  to  slop  or  spin  liquids^ 

38« 
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to  sup  up  watery  food.  G.  schlappen^ 
Pl.D.  slablwn,  to  lap  or  sup  up  with  a 
noise  hke  dogs  or  pigs.  SlaW  nick  so! 
said  to  duldren  irao  eat  in  such  an  un- 
gainly manner. — Danncil. 

Thy  milk  thft  up.  thy  bacon  filcht  I 

Gammer  Ghvtoii,  li.  i. 

Slash.    A  representation  of  the  sound 
of  a  blow  cutting  through  the  air,  or 
scissors  closing  sharply. 
What's  this,  a  sleeve  I  'tis  like  a  derai  cannon. 
What,  up  and  down,  carved  like  an  uipletart  I 
Itot'i  &nip  and  nip,  and  cat  and  tMmmmi$buh. 

Tamiag  of  the  Shrew. 

The  same  form  is  used  to  represent  the 
dashing  of  liquids,  or  the  flapping  of  loose 
doihes.  B.  dial  sUtd^t  wet  mi  dirty ; 
Da.  slaske,  to  dabble^  paddle,  to  hang 
loose  as  flapping  clothes;  slasket^  slovenly. 
See  Slush.  Sw.  slaska^  to  paddle,  to  be 
alMpy ;  slask^  puddle,  wash. 

To  Slat.    Sec  Slate. 

Blatch.  The  slack  part  of  a  rope  which 
hangs  down.  See  Slouch. 

Slate.  oF>.  sclat^  scUtU^  fissile  stone 
used  for  roofinj:^. 

The  puple  wentcn  on  the  roof  and  by  the  sclattis 
tbei  lettenfedmdoimwtththebedinlothemyddil. 

— WicUf. 

'•Sklat  or  siat  stone.' — Pr.  Pm.  From 
Fr.  esclat^  a  shiver,  splinter,  also  a  small 

and  thin  lath  or  shingle;  s'esclatcr,  to  split, 
burst,  crash,  shiver  into  splinters. — Cot. 
Lang,  esclata,  to  crack,  cnap  ;  esclatos^ 
chaps  in  the  hands.  Etdt^f  to  split 
wood  ;  esclapOy  a  chip. 

The  ultimate  origin  is  a  representation 
of  the  sound  of  a  Imow  or  of  an  explosion 
by  the  syllable  sclat^  slat,  sclnp,  slap. 
O  Fr.  esclat  de  tounetre^  a  clap  of  thunder. 
To  slaiy  to  slap,  to  strike,  to  throw  or 
cast  down  violently,  to  split  or  cnick. — 
Hal. 

And  withal  such  mnine  blows  were  dealt  to  and 
itD with aaee that  both  hcadpeecesand  habeigeoas 
were  slat  and  daihed  a*pieoB».— Holland,  Am- 
mian  in  N. 

Hattoni.— Atil  The  act  of  paddling 

in  the  wet  and  the  flapping  of  loose  tex- 
tures are  constantly  signified  by  the  same 
words,  from  the  similarity  in  the  sound 
by  which  the  action  is  characterised  in 
both  cases ;  and  the  idea  of  a  slovenly, 
dirty  person  may  be  expressed  either  by 
refeence  to  his  ragged,  iU<^tting,  neglect- 
ed dress,  or  by  the  wet  and  dirt  through 
which  he  has  tramped.  The  Da.  slaske 
is  to  dabble  or  paddle,  and  also  (of 
clodies)  to  han|;  fla|^Hng  about  one,  from 
the  last  of  which  senses  must  probalily 
be  explained  slasketfSlaskevorn^  slovt;nly. 


C.  schlotUm,  to  flap  like  loose  clothes, 
and  in  Bavaria,  to  dabble  in  the  mud ; 
sMfftUrigy  loose,  flapping;  sckloUerig 
gekUidct  (^eherty  to  be  slovenly  or  care- 
lessly cla^.  Du.  slodih-fe-n ,  to  hang  and 
flap ;  slodd^rkUcd^  loose  flapping  clothes  ; 
slodderigf  slovenly,  negligent;  stodder^ 
slflddcrer^  a  slattern,  sloven.  Pl.D.  sloii- 
d^rigf  loose,  wabbling,  lazy,  slow,  lifeless. 
Devoosh.  shudring,  clumsy,  loutish. — 
HaL  Swiss  schlodie,  negligent  in  dress. 
From  the  figure  of  flapping  is  derived 
Pl.U.  sloiidi,  a  rag,  then  a  ragged  dirty 
man  ;  Fris,  a  rag  or  clout,  a  r^:ged 
slovenly  woman— Epkema;  Du.  sloifd/', 
sordida  et  inculta  muUer  (Kil.),  a  slut. 
Da.  slaif  slnitetf  loose,  flabby ;  slaiU,  a 
slut  or  slattern.  But  probably  in  many 
of  these  cases  the  idea  of  flapping  or 
flagging  is  used  in  a  figurative  sense  to 
express  a  dull,  spiritless,  inactive  dis- 
position, and  not  the  actual  fl.Tpping  of 
loose  and  ragged  clothing.  PLD.  sJiui- 
derm,  to  flag,  to  hang  loose,  to  be  dow,  to 
deal  negligently  with. 

On  the  other  hand,  from  the  same 
original  imitation  of  sound  with  the  fore- 
going, are  Bmy.scAlo/l,  schlutt,  mud,  dirt, 
sloppy  weather  ;  schliitt,  a  puddle,  a  dirty 
person,  a  slut ;  Swab.  schUttem^  to  slat* 
ter  or  spill  Uouids,  scMutt,  a  dut  or  dirty 
woman  ;  F..  dial,  slud^  sludge,  mud.  dirt  ; 
slutiVf  dirty.  Bav.  scklotzen^  to  dabble 
in  the  mud,  to  be  negligent  and  slow ; 
sckUiMt  dirt,  mud;  schlotzen,  schluizen^ 
an  uncleanly  woman. .  See  Sleet.  Slouch. 

Slave.  Fr.  esc  lave  ^  It.  schiavo,  g. 
sclax'e.  Commonly  supposed  to  be  taken 
from  the  name  of  the  Sclavonian  mce, 
the  source  from  which  the  German  sla\  es 
would  be  almost  exclusively  derived,  and 
it  is  in  favour  of  this  derivation  that  tlie 
ODu.  had  slawen  as  well  as  slaz'r,  .t. 
slave.  But  possibly  the  word  may  be 
formed  on  tne  same  principle  with  the 
synonymous ^  name  derived  from 
dragging  heavy  weights  and  doing  such 
likeubmrious  woiIl  Da.  jMf,  to  drag, 
trail,  toil,  drudge  ;  shrbc  en  sark  paa  r^  (r. 
gen^  to  carry  a  sack  on  one's  b.irk  :  slcrhr- 
ktoUy  gown  with  a  tram  ;  s/ubt  toug,  a 
towing  line.  SUtb^  a  drudge,  e.  dial. 
a  drudge,  a  mason's  boy. — Forby.  Fris. 
slobbjen^  Du.  slooven^  to  toil,  to  moil,  or 
drudge.  N.  slava,  to  slave  or  dradge  ; 
slave,  a  drudge,  a  si  n  c.  o.  schJeppm^ 
Du.  sle^ett,  to  drag  or  trail ;  sleype,  the 
train  of  a  gown.  Sw.  sldp^  train  of  a 
gow  n,  laborious  work. 

To  Slaver.  A  variation  of  slabber, 
slobber f  in  the  same  way  that  the  G.  has 
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leklaff  as  well  as  schta^^  akck.  on. 

slit/m,  to  lick,  to  chatter,  slr/a,  N.  slc7'e\ 
slaver,  dri\  el  ;  Lat.  saliva,  Slavering  or 
Blattering  weather,  a  continuance  of  shght 
tain. — Forby. 

To  Slay.— Slaughter,  as.  slmri,  sloh, 
reslagtn,  to  slay,  smite,  strike,  cast 
Goth.  Hakam^  to  strike ;  afslahan^  to  day ; 
ON.  slA,  to  strike  ;  j/rf/r,  slaughter,  meat 
of  slaughtered  cattle ;  sldtra^  to  slaughter- 
G.  sckiagen,  to  Strike,  to  move  witn  vio- 
lence ;  schlacMifhauJiii  j»Ua»Mfl»»t08layy 
to  slaughter. 

From  the  sound  of  a  blow  represented 
by  the  sylbble  sla^f  as  smaik,  slap, 
slash,  &c.,  all  signifying  the  act  of  Striking 
with  a  certain  noise. 

*  SloAvo.  Slme  or  sleatfe  silk  wouU 
seem  to  be  the  tangled  refuse  of  the  co- 
coon which  cannot  be  wound  off,  but  only 
sptm.  It  capitone,  the  hurds  of  silk  cods, 
or  coarse  sluvf^iiikj  floBck>»  faint,  droop- 
ing ;  seta  floscia.  .rAvfTvor  ravelling  silk  ; 
flosciare,  to  ravel  as  sUave  silk  doth. — 
FL  Fr.  flosche,  faggy,  weak,  soft ;  sole 
flosche,  sleavi'  sUk.  —  ^'ot. 

Eight  wild  men  apptireUed  in  neen  bkmi  made 
wkfa  dntd  dk.— HoOteilMd. 

The  meaning  is  probably  husk  or  cod 
silk,  from  n.  schlaube,  schlaue,  Pl.D. 
sluwe^  Du.  sloove^  sluive^  the  husk,  cod, 
pod  of  peas,  beans,  &c.,  husk  of  grain,  the 
covering  out'of  which  tlic  grain  is  slippid. 
Bav.  schlauffcHf  slou/en^  to  make  to  slip  ; 
iMshm/f  indumentum ;  mrslou/^  exuviae — 
Schm.  ♦  See  Sleeve.  From  the  nature  of 
sleave  silk,  slcai'c  acquires  the  sense  of  a 
tangled  mass  of  fibrous  matter,  as  when 
Shakespear  speaks  of  *  the  ravelled  WSmw 
of  care.' 

Sled.— Sledge,  i.  Dvu  sUddf,  slidde, 
scMlititn^  a  sledge  or  carriage  made  to 

slide  along  the  ground  instead  of  rolling 
on  wheels,  g.  schliiUTtt,  to  slide  or  slither ; 
schliiieHi  a  sledge ;  schlittschuh,  a  skate 
or  sliding  shoe.  It  slisciare^  to  slide  or 
glide,  to  go  on  sleds  or  trucks  ;  slisiio,  a 
sled. — FL  ON.  sledi.  sledge ;  slodi^  any- 
thing that  is  dn^ged  over  the  ffround,  as 
a  brush-harrow.  Gael,  slaod,  drag,  haul, 
trail  along  the  ground,  a  raft  or  tloat,  a 
sledge.  To  slcbJe^  to  drag  on  a  sledge — 
Forby  ;  sUd,  to  drag  the  feet,  to  go  slip- 
shod.— Craven  Gl.  Sladeritig  drag,  a 
small  drag  sliding  on  the  ground,  drawn 
by  one  horse. — Hal.  To  sladt  is  to  make 
to  slide,  as  Da.  shrbe,  Du.  slcypcn,  to  trail 
or  drag,  is  to  make  to  slit^  but  we  must 
not  hi  other  case  aMame  uuH  tlM  factitive 
Is  a  derivative  fbcm  from  the  neuter  verb. 
See  Slade* 
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Perhaps  the  fonn  sUdge  may  cone* 

spond  to  OHG.  sleihha,  a  sledge ;  sh-it  htitt^ 
traheae.  —  Graff.  From  slihkaH,  c. 
scklelckm,  to  slide; 

Sledge.  2.  AS.  slecge.  Da.  s/a-j^ge,  Sw. 
s/agga,  a  large  smith's  hammer,  irum  AS. 
sleau  (opl.  geslagedj,  to  strike,  iiec  blay. 

§Qmm,  wllek.  Polished,  smooth. 

Her  flesh  tender  as  is  a  chike, 
With  bent  browes  smooth  and  s/$Jie, 

R.  R.  tn  Ra 

Whowflloar  ndfrics  snvk  with  wisp  ,,r  stmr» 
B.  k  F.,  Knigbt  of  burning  pestle. 
WliididiiMl«ad.aadbe 
5/£rJlaII  wfdk  sweet  oC—Chtpnian,  Odjrmy. 

The  most  natural  type  of  the  act  of 
smoothing  a  surface  is  a  cow  or  a  cat 
Ucking  its  young  or  its  own  sidn.  ON. 
sleikja^  Da.  slikkc,  to  lick.  N.  sleikja^ 
also  to  stroke  w  ith  the  hand  ;  s/ikja,  to 
be  sleek,  to  shine  ;  slikjaude,  sleek,  shin- 
ing. Hesten  a  so  fat'  at  diP  slikje  ti  haar'a^ 
the  horse  is  SO  fat  that  its  coat  shines. 
ON.  siikja^  to  sleek,  to  polish ;  sUkju- 
sUhmy  a  wnetstone.  B.  HidkiUm*^  a  stone 
for  polishing  the  surface  of  paper  or  cloth. 
In  the  same  way  Gael.  sDob^  lick,  stroke, 
rub  gently  with  the  hand,  polish  ;  sDobta^ 
licked*  Stroked,  polished.  H.sleip,  smooth, 
slippery,  polished  ;  s/ipa,  to  whet  ;  sfipe- 
stein  a  whetstone.  Du.  slijptn,  to  grind, 
whet,  polish. 

Sleep.  Slumber.  Goth,  sltpan,  OUG. 
sldfan^  slaffaHf  C.  scklafen,  Du.  slaepen^ 
to  sleep.  The  radical  figure  is  probably 
the  relaxation  of  all  the  vital  energies  in 
sleep, from  OHG.  slaf,  staph,  slack,  relaxed, 
weak,  slothful  ;  slafen^  siaj/t  n,  tabesccrc, 
torpere,  dissolvi ;  arslaffen,  resolvi,  elan- 
gucsccrc.  G.  einschla/en,  to  slacken,  bc- 
,  come  remiss,  to  fall  asleep.  ON.  slapa^ 
to  hang  loose.  Russ.  j/tf^,  relaxed,  loose* 
feeble  ;  slabcty,  to  faint,  become  slack. 
When  one  of  our  limbs  is  rendered  tem- 
porarily torpid  by  pressure,  we  say  that 
it  is  asleep.  Westerwald  stMaa/en,  to  go 
lazily  and  slow,  to  drag  on ;  sclilaafer^ 
schlaafsack^  lazybones ;  schlaaJigfSehlaa* 
ferig,  dawming,  lazy. 

In  the  same  way  G.  schlummern,  Du. 
shiimtren,  sluimen^  E.  to  slumber^  NI. 
shorn,  slaum^  a  gentle  sleep  or  shimber 
(Grose),  to  sltam,  to  slumber,  sloomy^ 
dull,  slow,  inactive,  dreamy,  may  be  de- 
rived from  the  root  slap,  stamp,  slump 
(indicated  under  Slammack),  signifyii^Bf 
flagginess,  feebleness,  slackness,  relaxa- 
tion. Du.  shmphosey  loose  bagging  trow- 
sers ;  Tiiw.schiumpeny  to  slobber,  to  hang 
loose  and  negligently,  to  be  negligent, 
especially  in  dress  \  sehlumnurigt  loose^ 
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flapping.  £■  dial,  slommakin,  slovenly, 
loOKy  untidy.  Jo  (^o  s looming  along  is 
to  go  along  in  a  dreamy,  inactive  way. 
ON.  siumay  to  be  dejected;  fUmieikt\ 
fidliire  of  strength  ;  at  slcrma  til,  opus  ali- 
quod  levitcr  et  invalide  attrcctarc  (Gudm.), 
to  go  to  it  in  a  sloomy  way.  Sw.  jjAwMW, 
to  slumber  j--4^%vr,  to  slubber  a  thing 
over,  to  pass  over  it  slightly  ;  slummre, 
a  lazybones,  mtloicnt,  sluggish  person  ; 
slumrig,  indolent,  lazy,  torpid,  negligent. 
Without  the  initial  s,  Sw\ss  luAwy  /umm, 
soft,  gentle,  then  sleepy,  spiritless,  yield- 
ing. l>as  wetter  htemetf  tne  weatner  be- 
comes mild.  Du.  lonu;  slow,  lazy. — KiL 
Swiss  iummgrm^  to  lounget  slug,  lie  lastly 
about. 

Sleet.— Sludg«.<^4auali.    The  sound 

of  paddling  in  the  wet  and  dirt  or  of  the 
dashing  of  water  and  wet  bodies,  is  re- 
presented by  the  syllables  tlmsk,  Hodk, 
slush,  slatter^  slotter^  sli/tfcr,  sladder, 
slodiicr,  sliidder,  with  such  modifica- 
tions as  are  common  in  the  different 
dialeets  of  tiic  (ioihic  race  ;  and  with  the 
image  of  paddling  in  the  wet  is  con- 
stantly joined  that  of  the  flapping  of  loose 
textures,  and  the  idea  oT  sladmess  or 
looseness,  passing  into  that  of  inactive^ 
slow,  lazy,  slovenly. 

We  use  tlie  words  ^»ik  and  slush 
with  a  distinct  consciousness  of  their 
effect  in  representing  the  sound  of  dash- 
ing water.  To  slosh  or  slushy,  to  splash 
about  liquid  mud.  //  sloshes  so,  is  often 
said  after  a  thaw.  To  slush,  to  wash 
with  much  water  without  rubbing.  *  Slush 
it  in  the  river.'— Mrs  Baker.  Sbshy  snow 
in  a  melting  state. —  Craven  Gl.  Sc.  slash, 
a  great  quantity  of  broth  or  sorbiilaccous 
food  ;  slashy,  wet  and  dirty. — Jam.  Cor- 
responding forms  are  Da.  slaskty  to  dab- 
ble, paddle,  to  hang  flapping  as  loose 
clothes ;  Sw.  slaska.  to  dabble,  splash, 
slop  ;  sladtwidir,  sloppy  weather  j  inS- 
slash  (sloshy  snow),  sleet.  Bav.  schlass, 
schloss,  loose,  slack,  flaccid.  Swiss  sckkU' 
senty  soft  damp  snow,  slack. 

With  a  change  of  the  final  sound  from 
s  or  sh  to  d  or  /,  w.  yslotian,  to  dabble, 
paddle;  E.  dial  sladdery^  sloddtry  (Mrs 
Baker),  slattery,  wet,  dirty ;  to  Uiittr,  to 
wash  in  a  careless  manner,  throwing  the 
water  about ;  slattering,  rainy  weather. — 
Forby.  *  It's  varra  slaitny  walking.'  To 
slaty  to  dash  water ;  slaty  a  spot  of  dirt. 
- — Craven  Gl.  ON.  sletta,  to  splash  ; 
Swab.  schUttenty  to  spill  liquids.  £.  diaL 
Hotter^  to  dirty,  to  spatter  with  mud,  and 
as  a  noun,  filth,  nastincss;  Bav.  schlotti  rn, 
schlottcn^  schiutim^  schlotsen^  to  dabble  j 


SLENDER 

schlotter^  mud,  dirt ;  sckloti,  sckbstty  mud, 

dirt,  sloppy  wea  th  cr,  t  h  a  w.  Swiss  scklud' 
etHy  to  slobber,  eat  and  drmk  uncleanly ; 
schludrrigy  wtei  y  ;  geaeklmlsr^  ikfps  ; 
Swab.  g'schlUtten,  snowy  and  rainy  wea- 
ther in  winter  ;  schluttigy  sloppy,  rainy, 
E.  dial.  sluddtTy  to  eat  slovenly  ;  sadder, 
sluthir  (Mrs  Baker),  slud,  sludge,  sluLk, 
slush,  wet  mud.  Da.  slud,  sluus,  N.  slcttii, 
Lap.  slatie.  rain  and  ^snow  together,  or 
sleet ;  N.  sMainiy  to  nui  and  anow  tqge> 
ther. 

Sleeve,  as.  sly/,  Fris.  slie/y  a  sleeve^ 
what  one  slips  the  arm  into,  from  Bav. 
schlaiffeHy  to  slip  (as  a  bird  does  its  ImmI 
under  its  wing') ;  schlauffcn,  to  slip  in  or 
out ;  anschlauj/c-ny  to  slip  on  an  article  of 
dress ;  Swab.  msekHefmy  mmstcklufmy  to 
slip  on  or  off ;  nttschlauf,  the  whole 
dress ;  Swiss  scklau/,  a  muff  for  slippii^ 
the  bands  fnta  B.  diaL  tUo»^  to  pat  on 
hastily.  *  III  slive  on  my gowa  mm  gaog 
wi'  thee.* — Craven  Gl. 

WTiere  her  long-hoarded  groat  oft  brings  the 
maid 

And  secret  slivts  it  in  the  sybil's  fist.—  Clare. 

1  slyppe  or  slyde  downe,  je  coule;  /  slyve 
dovraci  je  coule — Fslsgr. 

On  the  same  principle  Du.  sloop,  Fris. 
j/a;^,  a  pillow-slip,  the  washing  cover 
that  is  slipped  on  and  off  a  pillow  ;  hes- 
lopjc,  to  slip  a  covering  over*   See  Slop. 

'  Sleeveless.  Wanting  reasonableness, 
propriety,  solidity. — Todd.  A  sleeveless 
mand,  reason,  tale.  Probably  a  cornm- 
tion  of  Sc.  thewlesSy  thirrchss,  unprofit- 
able, unsatisfactory ;  a  thieveless  excuse, 
errand,  &c.,  exactly  as  B.  tUiVikat^  as. 
theaw,  custom,  manner,  thew ;  theawluey 
according  to  manners,  decentlv.  properly. 

Sleezy.  Weak,  wanting  subbiance. — J. 

I  cannot  w(Efi  awqr  with  inch  sUaty  stuff,  with 
such  cobweb  compositions. — Howell  in  Todd. 

The  radical  sense  is,  apt  tolray  or  tear, 
from  a  ickitinm  (the  eqvMcDt  of  e. 
j/iy),to  ira]%  wear  out,  tear,  slit,  SfiULr— 

Kiittn.  E.  dial,  slecze,  to  separate,  come 
apart,  applied  to  cloth  when  the  warp  and 
woof  readily  sqiarate  from  each  oAer; 
sleezy,  disposed  to  slecze,  badly  woven. 
— Jennings.  Cahnthian  schleissn,  to  tear 
or  to  fidfaioiider;  sehUinik,  wora  out, 
ready  to  tear  ;  a'  schleissige PfdtyZ.  thread- 
bare coat.  Cimbr.  slaizeg,  thia  thiM;^ 
wear,  worn  out  See  Slit. 
Sleight.    See  Sly. 

Slender.  ODu.  slinder,  tenuis,  exilis. 
— K.  The  radical  meaning  is  pliant, 
bending  to  and  fro^  theaoe  low  ana  dun, 

from  a  verb  signifying  to  danjfflc,  to  sway 
to  and  fro,  the  evidence  of  which  is  pre- 
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served  in  Bav.  schUndtrKngy  something 
dangling  {  rotzschlmderlingy  stiria  c  naso 
pendens — Schm.  ;  n.  srh/ini/tfn,  to  stroll, 
saunter,  walk  about  without  settled  pur- 
pose ;  Du .  tUddirwm,  HituUreny  to  wriggle, 
to  creep  as  a  serpent. —  Kil.  On  the  same 
princif^  G.  schlank^  pliable,  slender,  from 
Bav.  tdUoHkm.  schUnkschUmktn^  todan- 
gk ;  PLD.  tUMum^  stukkem^  aimkim, 
to  waggle,  joggle. 

To  Slew.  To  turn  round.— Hal.  Pro- 
pcfly  to  sBpL  *  It  fUw§d  tonnd  to  the 
odierside.' 

A  rymmnd  oocd  tbey  slewyt  our  his  hed 
Hard  to  the  bswk,  and  hangyt  him  to  ded. 

Sliwyty  slipped. — Jam.  It  is  the  same 
word  with  £.  slivtf  to  slip.   See  Sleeve. 

moo.  OFr.  e$cUekgf  separation,  dis> 
■sembermcnt.  portion ;  esclisse^  a  splinter ; 
stclisur,  to  separate,  divide.  —  Koquef. 
Gb  tdUaum^  to  deave,  slit,  s^Ht.  OK. 
slitay  to  tear  asnnder  i  jmSr^  a  pieoe  torn 
off.    See  Slit. 

Slick.    See  Sleek. 

Slidder.— SUther.— flUdo.  Du.  sUd- 

dtren,  sliddcrcn,  slibbcrcn,  to  slip,  slide, 
iallj  slidd€rtn^siindereny\Q  creep  (wriggle) 
like  a  seipent  W.  //iMr,  a  slip,  slide ; 
UUhrigy  Slippery.  Lith.  slidus^  sliddus^ 
slippery,  smooth,  shining  ;  slidj'n?ti, 
tlvstiy  Pol.  slhgad  sif,  to  slip,  slide  ; 
mskiy  It  slisciOy  slisso^  slipper)' ;  slisciare^ 
to  slide.  Lett,  slids,  slanting  ;  slUdct, 
sliddinAty  to  slide  ;  sltdity  to  slip  ;  slid- 
dmSy  slUcky  slippery,  sloping,  steep. 
TTie  radical  signihcation  is  probably  a 
vacillating  unsteady  movement,  as  in  Du. 
sioddcrtH,  slobbcriHy  to  flap,  flag,  waggle ; 
G.  to  wsg|^  joggle,  swag ;  on. 

slbdra,  to  drag  oneself  on  ;  Sw.  sitddn'g, 
loose,  flagging.  From  the  notioA  of  a 
vaetllsting  movanent  arises  tfiat  of  slip- 
ping or  sliding  as  opposed  to  moving 
steadily  onwards.  And  from  the  frequent- 
ative and  earlier  form  slidder  is  formed 
the  veib  to  slide^  to  move  smoothly  over 
a  surface  without  leaving  it.  The  root  is 
then  applied  to  smoothness  of  surface 
wliidi  canses  one  to  slide.  See  To  Slur. 

It  is  however  equally  difficult  to  ignore 
the  relation  of  slide  with  gUdd;  tliddtr 
with  giidder,  slippery  ;  Sw.  HkttayXXi  slip, 
Slide,  with  E.  j^Unt,  to  glance,  Vi.ysgUnhOy 
to  slip,  or  to  derive  both  series  from  a 
common  image.    See  To  Glide. 

Wifglrt;  G.  sckUchty  originally  plain, 
smooth,  straight,  then  y)l  lin,  simple,  un- 
qualified, plain  as  opposed  to  what  is  of 
superior  value^kwinvahie,  mean  in  esti- 
mation, badybaae;  KklUki,  sleek,  smooth, 
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even  ;  sekHekimt  to  straighten,  to  make 
smo(^  or  flat  Du.  slecht^  slick planus, 
rcquus,  ct  simplex,  et  ignobilis,  communis, 
vulgaris,  vilis,  tenuis  —  KIL  ;  sUchten, 
slickitM^  to  level  to  the  ground,  to  demol- 
ish. 

Id  three  davs  tbey  //^pl/irfaDd  demoUihed  all 
die  woclts  of  flist  gsrriion.— Ckraadoa  to  R. 

Goth.  slaihtSy  ON.  j/^//r,  even,  smooth  ; 
Sw.  sldf,  smooth,  polished,  plain,  poor, 
slight,  common,  bad.  Sldta  ord^  flatter- 
ing words.  N.  tlettOy  to  fling  or  cast,  ex- 
plains the  passage  where  FalstaflT  speaks 
of  being  slighUd  out  of  the  buck-basket 
into  the  river.  Skocm  slati  utav  fofa^ 
the  shoe  was  cast  or  flew  from  his  foot ; 
sUita  MMT  kMtutaOf  to  fling  with  the 
bands. 

•liai.  Slender,  thin,  slight,  also  dis* 

torted,  worthless,  sly,  crafty. — Hal.  Du. 
lUm,  slitHy  transverse,  oblique,  distorted, 
wortnless,  bad.  SUm^  pravus,  perversus, 
astutus,  vafer.  —  Bigl.  Slimgasty  a  sly 
fellow  ;  slimbc'i'Pi,  slimvoet,  having  a  dis- 
torted leg  or  foot.  Bav.  schUmnty  wry. 
Fris.  sloMy  oblique ;  astern  (of  the  door), 
half  open  j  slcmmc,  to  set  the  door  ajar. 
— Outzen.  £.  diaL  slanty  the  slope  of  a 
hill ;  tan  and  lean. — HaL  ON.  simmr^ 
vilis,  invalidus ;  at  dttma  Hit  to  set 
slackly  to  work.  Probably  the  original 
meaning  of  the  word  may  be  lagging, 
flaccid,  then  hanging  down,  sloping,  lead- 
ing  to  the  idea  of  obliquity  and  depravity. 
See  Slammack,  Slope.  To  slim  in  Sus- 
sex Is  to  do  work  in  a  carelessand  deeq>> 
tivc  manner  (Hal.),  to  be  compared  with 
ON.  slama,  above  mentioned,  and  Pl.D. 
slamp,  a  slovenly  woman.  E.  dial,  slimmyy 
of  slij^ht  textine. — HaL 

Slime,  o.  schlnmm^  mire,  mud ;  schleinty 
ON.  slinty  Du.  slijniy  slime,  viscous  matter. 
In  the  same  w»r«  without  the  initial  sibi* 
lant,  AS.  lanty  Pl.D.  Ayw,  v..  hhm,  loam, 
clay,  mud  ;  leinty  AS.  lime^  glutinous  mat- 
ter.   Lat  UmuSy  mud. 

ProbaUy  the  fundamental  notion  may 
be  sloppy  mud,  from  a  representation  of 
the  sound  of  dabbling  in  wet.  Du.  slolh' 
hertHy  slabbereHySMSeHy  to  slap  up  li(|uid 
food  ;  Gael,  slaib,  r.  dial,  slob,  Du.  slthbty 
slibbtr  (limusi  ca^num  mollius  —  KiL), 
mod,  ooie.  Sl^  in  the  Potteries  is  the 
name  given  to  die  sloppy  miartuve  of  day 
and  water. 

The  terminal  labial  is  first  nasalised, 
as  in  Bav.  weUampeny  to  lap  like  a  dog, 
to  eat  greedily  and  uncleanly,  and  finally 
extinguished,  leaving  the  nasalising  liquid 
into  which  it  seems  to  have  been  con- 
verted. Tims  we  have  Dtt.  iiflrw!^,  j/«m* 
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men^  G.  scMAmmeH^  sMemmun^Xn  guide, 

live  luxuriously,  while  in  a  different  appli- 
cation G.  schlamm^  mud,  corresponds  to 
.Gael.  lAw^,  B.  sMy  above  mentioiied. 

The  same  connection  is  seen  between 
G.  schlockentschlicken^  Du.  slacken,  slicken, 
to  guzzle  (from  the  sound  of  supping  up 
liquids),  and  Du.  slij'ik,  G.  ukUa^tBoaA. 

On  the  other  h.uul.  there  are  grounds 
for  suspecting  that  the  name  of  slime 
jnay  be  derived  from  the  image  of  licking. 
Gael,  sh'ob,  to  lick,  stroke,  rub  gently  with 
the  hand— Madeod  i  to  smooth,  polish, 
besmear— Annstnn^ ;  sKom  (properly  to 
lick  ?),  to  smooth,  gloss,  flatter ;  siiom^ 
sleek,  smooth,  slippery,  lubricated.  No 
brie  sJiiionty  the  sleek  (slimy)  trout. 
Esthon.  libbama^  limpama,  to  lick  ;  iibbe, 
jmoodi,  slippery,  flatiering;  dimma,  tlime, 
inud. 

flUBg;  Sw.  sUngn^  to  totter,  ttagger, 
twist,  swing,  fling,  hurl.  S/ifi^,  to  twist ; 
jU/ljgra,  to  curl,  to  roll.  S/dn^^a  sigsom 
gn  Masky  to  writhe  like  a  worm.  Da. 
sltHgrit  to  reel,  stagger,  roll  like  a  ship. 
Du.  slhigem^  to  dangle,  stagger,  whirl 
round,  hurl ;  slingen,  slingcrcHy  to  creep 
as  a  serpent,  to  uing ;  sUngery  sianger, 
spira.  ~  Kil.  Slinger^  a  pendulum,  a 
sling. — Bomhoff.  G.  schlingcn,  to  twist ; 
scklittQln,  to  loiter,  saunter,  ramble. 

So  nink.  To  creep  or  move  secretly, 
to  sUp  a  foal  or  calf,  i.  e.  cast  it  privily 
before  its  time.  as.  slincan,  to  creep, 
crawl ;  dUumd,  a  reptile,  creeping  thing. 
G.  schlt  icJu  tt,  Du.  shyken,  to  sneak,  slink, 
creep  ;  sli-yttckt\  a  hole.  Das  sckUichcn 
titter  schlangCy  the  wriggling  of  a  serpent. 
Sw.  sUnka^  to  dandle.  Hdret  slinker 
kring  Sronen,  the  hair  han^  loose  about 
the  ears.  Siinka  eJUr  qumfolky  to  dan- 
gle after  women.  Han  slank  bdrt,  he 
slunk  away.  Tidcn  slinker  forbi,  time 
slips  by.  N.  sUniOf  to  dangle,  sway  to 
and  fro,  saunter,  loiter.  Bav.  sMmktn, 
schlinkschlankeHy  schlinkcnschlanken,  to 
dangle,  sway  to  and  fro,  loiter  about ; 
schldnkelHy  to  dangle ;  schlenkern,  to 
swing,  to  uing.  Swiss  schienggcn,  scklen- 
ken,  to  sway  to  and  fro.  Lith.  slinkfi,  to 
sUp,  slide,  creep.  Plaukai  sUnkaf  the  hair 
foUs  oflP.  SlankioHy  to  lounge,  saunter, 
dawdle.    SlinkiJs,  lazy,  slow. 

The  radical  idea  in  creeping  or  crawl- 
ing is  wriggling  onwards,  moving  onwards 
by  alternate  movements  to  uie  C^^t 
and  left,  and  the  notion  of  secrecy  seems 
to  arise  from  the  movement  not  being 
directed  in  a  continuous  right  line  to  the 
object  WMldA  for.  On  this  principle  it  is 
aigued  onoer  Slenderj  that  the  primitive 


mfantng  of  Du.  slinderm^  to  creep  lOse  a 
serpent,  is  to  wriggly  to  move  by  ^gsag 

efforts, 

flUp.— Slippery.  Tt  nay  periiaps  not 

be  possible  to  tr.K  e  the  derivation  of  the 
word  slip  in  ail  its  senses  from  a  single 
source.  In  the  first  place,  from  Sw.  slapp, 
lax,  slack,  we  have  sldppa,  to  let  looser  Kt 
slip.  Sldpp  hunden  Ids,  let  the  dog  loose, 
let  sUp  the  dog.  Hldppa  nc^ot  ur  hattd- 
emayto  let  slip  a  tbing  oat  oroac^  baada. 
Sldppa  /ram  et  ord,  to  slip  out  a  word. 
aidpphdHdy  clumsy-handed,  apt  to  slip 
out  of  one's  hands. 

From  tbe  foregoing  seems  to  be  formed 
the  neuter  slippa,  shipp,  sluppit  (nv. 
sleppa,  sloppy  sloppil)y  to  slip,  to  get  oti, 
get  loose  irom,  escape.  Et  ord  slapp 
fram  fSr  hottom,  a  word  slipped  out  from 
him,  he  let  fall  a  word,  ^dmen  slipper  • 
///>,  the  seam  rips  up,  comes  apart,  separ- 
ates. In  a  similar  way  we  speak  of  taking 
a  slip  from  a  plant,  i.  e.  separating  a 
small  portion  of  the  plant  from  the  parent 
stem.  When  tlw  foot  slips,  it  loses  its 
hold.  WTien  we  speak  of  anything  slip- 
ping  through  an  obstacle  we  imply  that 
it  gets  loose  from  it,  is  not  bdd  by  it. 
To  slip  into  a  chamber  implies  escape 
from  something  that  might  have  hindered 
the  action.  G.  schliipfen,  P1,D.  slip/fen, 
slupen,  to  slip  away,  slip  or  slide  into; 
Sw.  slipptig,  G.  sckiupfrig,  ON.  sleipr, 
OE.  slippery  slipper)'.  Swab,  scklappigy 
scklapperigy  loose,  flagging)  tcklappcr, 
old  trodden-down  shoes,  slippers.  To 
slip  on  a  garment  is  to  throw  it  loosely 
over  one.  So  also  we  may  compare 
scklaffy  loose,  with  Bav.  scMaiffen,  sckian/- 
fen,  sloufen,  to  slip  in,  slip  on.  Der  spar 
slaifft  sein  haubt  under  scin  fettigy  the 
sparrow  slips  its  head  under  its  wing. 
'  Aneslou/e,  indue.*  Einschlauf,  what  is 
slipped  on,  dress;  «rr/cw/C  what  is  slip- 
ped off,  cast  dotbes,  skin,  ftc.  SckUiffeHy 
OHG.  slifan,  G.  schleifen,  to  slide,  glide. 

Perhaps  we  should  set  out  from  forms 
like  slabber,  slobber,  representing  the 
agitation  of  liquids  or  loose  textures  ;  Da. 
slobberen,  lajcum  sive  flaccidum  esse,  to 
tlap ;  sUbbe,  slibber^  mud,  mire ;  slibUri^ 
muddy,  sUppery ;  sUUirm^  to  slqi^  snde 
— KiL  Someiset  JiteMfT,  loose;  onfiaed. 
— HaL 

To  8Ilt.  AS.  slitany  to  tear,  to  con- 
sume ;  G.  sckitissen,  to  slit,  split,  nay,  wear 

out  ;  sclileisse,  a  splint,  lint,  scraped  linen, 
bw.  slitay  to  tear,  separate  by  force,  ^iiia 
tig  Us  ifi'dny  to  shake  oneself  free  from ; 
slita  ofp  ur  jorden,  to  tear  up  out  of  the 
1  earth.    SUta  mi  kldder^  to  wear  out 
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<jodw8 ;  sSia  sMer,  to  tear  asunder ; 

sUtniftg^  wear  and  tear.  ON.  slita^  to  tear 
asunder,  separate  ;  slita  Jlokk,  to  dismiss 
ftn  assembly  ;  slita  thin^i^  to  close  the 
court ;  sUitt  sHirit  a  nig»  portion.  Da. 
siide^  to  pbUy  tear,  to  wear,  to  toil, 
^Lradge. 

.  mam*  A  tpliDter,  slice,  slip.— Hal. 
S/iw, sUpur,  a  laise  slice  — ^Mrs  Baker. 
*Tis  broke  all  ta  sUwersJ — Moor. 
Westerwald  schliewer^  a  splinter,  as. 

Craven  s/invy  to  cleave^  split  I 
S/jn'vff  .TsundNT,  6ndo;  slyiyttf^e  of  a  tre 
or  other  Ivke,  tissula. — Pr.  Pm.  '  i  slyve 
a  gylowflowre  from  his  braunche  or 
stance.* — Palsp^r.  Tusscr  uses  sliver  for 
split  lo«  of  tirewood.  To  slive,  to  slip, 
«licle.--Mrs  B.    Sec  Sleeve,  Slip. 

Slobber.    See  Slabber. 

Sloe.  Du.  5lc<uiV(\  slcf-ftruyme,  G. 
schUke^  the  small  astringent  wild  plum, 
SO  named  from  what  we  call  setting  the 
teeth  on  edge,  which  in  otiicr  lanj^uages 
is  conceived  as  blunting  them. — Adelun^. 
Dtk ///^,  dull,  blunt ;  (of  the  teeth) 

set  on  edge  ;  (of  fruit)  sour,  astringent. 
Slecmve  scherpfe,  a  blunt  edge  ;  sleeuwe 
tandeiiy  stupidi  dentcs,  obtusi. — KiL  Die 
prtdmtm  »jn  soo  slee  ah  of  lui  wildi 
Pruinien  waren:  these  plums  are  as  sour 
as  sloes.  Bav.  schleh^  blunt,  set  on  edge. 
ON.  sliojr^  duU,  inactive,  bhmt ;  sliofar 
Utinur,  teeth  on  edge. 

Sloop.  Du.  slofpty  a  shallop,  light 
vessel ;  from  sloept  n,  sinipen^  to  slip  ? 
See  Shallop. 

Slop,  I.  Imitative  of  the  sound  of 
dashing  water.  Jo  slope^  to  make  a  noise 
when  supping  liquid.-^eesdale  GL 

Tlijr  XBSBk,  tkft  op,  thjr  bacon  filcht. 

Gammer  Gurton,  ii.  i. 

Du.  slabbcHy  to  lap,  to  slobber.  Lap. 
atMb^y  to  sprinkle ;  siebMy  to  pour,  to 
splash  ;  slnppc,  wet  and  soft  snow  partly 
thawed.  Fris.  door  dik^  door  dun  U  slo6- 
AnVt  to  splash  through  fhidc  and  thin. — 
JEpkema. 

2.  A  loose,  outer  dress,  smock-frock. 

His  overest  slopfe  it  is  not  wonh  a  mite. 

Chauoer. 

With  ihpfiradt  saiiiBg  lotfw  ploq^u&an's  taste. 

Clare. 

OK.  sIoPfiKf  a  wide  outer  dress,  a  surplice, 

night-dress.  Fris.  slupcy  a  pillow-slip  ; 
beshpje-,  to  slip  a  covering  over.  Bav. 
tMauJtn,  to  slip  in  orout;  ansdtUmffeny 
to  slip  on  an  article  of  dress  ;  einscmau/^ 
the  whole  dress.  Du.  slobbCy  slor/hosey  a 
pair  of  slops  or  loose  bagging  breeches. 
The  connection  of  the  latter  form  with 
j^M«r«i»,  to  (lap  or  flag,  laxum  stve  flac- 


cidum  esse,  corroborates  the  derivation 
above  given  of  slip  ficom  fl^p^  loos^ 

slack.    See  Sleeve, 

To  Slope.  To  hang  obliquely  down- 
wards like  a  stack  rope,  from  Du.  slap^ 
slack, —  Skinner.  But  the  immediate 
origin  is  a  verb  hke  on.  sidpa^  ilaccere, 
pendere— Haldorsen  ;  N.  slafte^  to  hanr 
down,  to  slope  or  be  a  little  inclined 
downwards.  ON.  slapteyrdr^  lop-caied, 
having  hanging  ears. 

Slot.  I Sleuth.  The  slot  of  a  deer  is 
the  print  of  a  staj^s  foot  on  the  ground. 
Sc.  sleuth^  the  track  of  man  or  beast  as 
known  by  the  scent,  whence  sUmtMiaundt 
a  bloodhound,  dog  kept  for  fdllowing  the 
track  of  a  fugitive.  ON.  slody  track,  path, 
way  ;  diig^slod,  the  track  left  by  men  or 
animals  xn  the  dew ;  mark  made  by 
something  dragging  along  when  the 
ground  is  covered  with  dew  ;  slodiy  a 
drag-harrow.  Cheshire  cartslood^  cart* 
rut. — Wilbraham.  Gael,  slaod,  trail  along 
the  ground  ;  slaodan^  the  track  or  rut  of 
a  cart-wheeL'  slad^  a  trace^  track, 
fof)ti)rint.    Sec  To  Slade. 

♦  Slot.  2.  A  bolt.  Slot  or  schytyl  of 
a  dore,  verolium  (Fr.  vcrrouil;. — I'r.  I'm. 

I^bably  a  somewhat  different  applica* 
tion  of  Du.  sloty  a  lock  or  fastening,  from 
sluitcHy  G.  schlisssen,  to  shuL  Du.  sluii 
boonty  a  bar,  barrier,  rail ;  vectis  et  dath- 
rus  ;  slotely  a  key ;  shteleiiy  securicube^ 
snbscudes  duo  tigna  inter  se  vincienfes. — 
Kil.  From  this  last  may  probably  be 
explained  Cleveland  shty  a  crossbeam  or 
bar  nmning  from  one  side  to  another  in 
any  construction  ;  states  of  a  cart,  the 
underpieces  which  keep  the  bottom  to- 
gether ;  slotcs  of  a  ladoer  or  a  gate,  the 
1  tlat  step  or  bar. — B. 

Slot  in  engineering  is  a  hollow  (or  die 
head  of  a  bolt  or  the  like  to  v\  ork  in,  the 
tuck  in  a  dress  for  a  string  to  run  in. — 
Atkinson;  Probably  from  Du.  siuiigai, 
a  mortise  or  hollow  to  hold  a  tenon. 

Sloth.    See  Slow. 

Slouch.  To  slouch  is  to  flag,  to  hang 
down  Ibr  want  of  inherent  stii&iess,  to  do 

anything  with  unstrung  muscles,  to  walk 
with  a  negligent  gait.  A  slouch^  a  lub- 
berly fellow. — B.  '  No  weather  pleaseth: 
it  is  colde,  therefore  the  slouch  will  not 
plow.' — Granger  in  Todd.  The  slatch  of 
a  rope  is  the  slack  part  of  a  rope  which 
hangs  tracing. 

From  ON.  slakr,  slack,  wc  pass  to  Sw, 
sloka,  to  droop  ;  sloka  mcd  drotu  n,  med 
wingarnay  to  hang  the  ears,  drag  the 
wings.  Slokhatty  a  slouch  hat,  hat  with 
hanging  flaps ;  shMjork^  a  weeping  birch. 
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Gd  och  s/oiOf  to  go  slouching  about.  ON. 
jftUr,  a  doiidi  or  diiU  inactive  person. 
Da.  slukdreif  iloQcii-cared,  lynri^g  hang. 

inj^  cars. 

In  the  same  way  without  the  initial  x, 
W.  Uae,  alack,  loote ;  lituio,  to  droop,  to 
decline  ;  ON.  ISka^  to  hang  down  ;  idkr^ 
anything  haoging;  IdkubyryZ,  light  wind 
that  lets  the  sails  flap ;  Fr.  locker^  to 
duke  tUfie  a  loose  wheel ;  loqut^  a  dan- 
plinp  rajT  ;  E.  dial,  iouch-eatrd,  havinj^ 
hanging  ears  i  G.  laisdun,  to  go  dragging 
one's  fwt,  to  doBdi  along; 

In  another  set  of  parallel  forms  the 
final  k  of  siack  is  exchanged  for  ss,  /, 
or  iM,  Bav.  scUoUem^  to  hang  dangling, 
to  tloiidi  about  (Sdmud) ;  tcUetBen,  to 
dabble  in  the  dirt,  to  be  negligent  and 
slow  ;  schlbtz,  a  lazy  slow  person ;  schlasSy 
schialif  iiaccid,  slack  ;  schlattbret^  slouch- 
•arad:  tdUaite,  a  lazy  ill-dressed  per- 
son ;  Swab,  schlossij^kn't,  inactivity  ;  ON. 
slotti^  sluta^  to  be  relaxed,  to  soften, 
to  hang  down.  Vedrinn  slotar^  the  wea- 
ther b^romes  mild.  Lata  hat  tin  slota^  to 
slouch  one's  hat,  let  the  flap  hang  down. 

Slough.  I.  A  deep  muddy  place  in 
which  one  is  ingulfed.  DtL  Hdcktn,  to 
swaOoir;  shek,  gula,  fauces,  et  bara- 
thrum, vorago,  gurges. —  Kil.  Gael. 
swallow,  ingulf;  siu^holl,  a  whirlpool} 
sl^gaid,  a  uoogh  or  ocep  miry  plaee; 

•X  The  cast  skin  of  a  snake  ;  the 
■kin  or  husk  of  a  gooseberry  or  currant 
(Atkinson)  ;  the  crust  of  dead  maticr  ttiat 
tepanUet  from  a  sore.  MHa  si^cM,  the 
skm  of  a  snake  ;  c.  sr/t/imck,  properly,  as 
fi<7/c^  the  skin  of  an  animal  stripped  off, 
and  made  into  a  vessel  for  lic^uids,  a 
wineskin,  hose  for  conveying  liquids,  also 
the  loose  skin  of  a  horse's  shc.ith.  The 
meaning  of  the  word  is  something  slipocd 
off,  that  from  which  something  nas  slip- 
ped, from  OHa  sitAAam,  mug.  slkhen,  c. 
schleichnt^  to  slip,  slide,  slink.  Bav. 
schl(Uchm^  to  shp  in  or  out,  to  convey 
privily;  einem  etwaa  MUteklaiektn^  to 
slip  or  siive  it  into  his  hand.  Schlich^ 
the  gliding  of  a  brook  or  of  serpents,  to 
be  compared  with  slough,  the  slime  of 
tnalKt  (marking  the  traot  where  they 
have  slid}.— HaU 

In  the  same  way  from  the  parallel 
form  OHG.  siifan^  Bav.  schUiffeny  is-  dial. 
jstfcVy  to  slide,  shp,  with  t£«  fiKtitive 
schlaujjt  fi,  slou/efty  to  make  to  slip,  are 
schlauff^  that  into  which  a  man  slips  ; 
insloufy  indumentum  ;  urslouf^  exuvize  ; 
G.  schiimf,  a  serpent's  slough  ;  schlaubc^ 
husk  or  cod  of  beans,  &c.  (Sanders^  ;  Du. 
sho/fShov0,  husk,  velum,  legmen,  exuviae; 
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also  the  prepuce,  in  which  sense  it  u  t6 
be  compauw  witn  &  tckiamck,  the#Mtt 

of  a  horse. 

•  Sloven.  A  person  careless  of  dress 
and  personal  cleanliness.  Do.  sief^  sloef^ 
an  old  dipper,  and  fig.  a  skn-en  or  sfaiL 
Slaef^  toga  sive  tunica  nidis,  impohta  « 
sordidula;  sltefkoti^  tibiale  laxum. — KiL 
See  Slop. 

Stow. — Sloth.   AS.  sUaWy  slaw^  lasv, 

slow ;  sla-wian^  aslawiaHy  to  be  laty, 
torpid ;  siawth.  sUwtk^  sloth.  Du.  sitam, 
sietj  blont,  ineflbctWe ;  Bar.  jdMrar.  ukb" 

wig^  feeble,  flat,  &int,  slow,  insipid,  u- 
salted,  lukewarm,  blunt ;  OHG.  sUvt, 
slew^chaity  torpor — Scbm. ;  sleo^  slemu*^ 
duU,  iaded,  lolaewann ;  x/oncMr,  to  fiide^ 
waste,  become  torpid,  indifferent,  luke- 
warm ;  sltttui,  lanc^uor,  dullness  ;  s/rwij^^ 
sUbigy  dull ;  Swab,  schlaib.,  unsalted, 
watery,  thin,  empty.  ON.  sij^r,  *ter 
{slcrft)^  blunt,  dull,  slow,  inactive  :  ^! rva, 
sij&va,  to  blunt,  dull,  slacken  ;  Da.  jAn*, 
Sw.  f/<>,  blunt,  dull,  slow  of  apprehension. 

Probably  Pol.  slaby,  faint,  weak,  feeble, 
chill  of  hearing,  Russ.  slabuit\  slack,  re- 
laxed, weak,  faint,  feeble,  belong  to  the 
same  stock.  The  radical  image  wooU 
be  the  dipping  of  a  slack  structure,  as  a 
rope  or  the  sail  of  a  ship.  Related  forms 
are  Du.  slap^  G.  schlaff^  slack,  flaggy, 
weak,  soft,  nt  ifaf  aMli#  Amuin  i§ 
werk  gaafty  to  work  sloil^.  Do.  tkff 
slow,  ncglie^ent,  careless. 

Slowworm.  i  hts  name  may  real^ 
signify  what  it  appeara  to  do,  aa  motiaa 
is  very  difficult  to  the  animal  on  a  bare 
surface  such  as  a  road,  where  it  is  fre- 
quently found,  though  among  herbage  it 
is  agile  enough.  But  the  element  si§m 
is  suspiciously  like  schleich  in  the  G.  naroc 
blindschUiche^  Carinthian  schieick^  pliMt' 
schUichy  plirttscMauck,  from  schUicaen^  to 
slide.  In  N.  it  is  called  sUva^  tlbgie^dSt^ 
perhaps  from  its  stiine;  tUnt^  ^ncr» 
driveL 

Vofltubbar.  Awofdof  likefrmatioA 

with  slabbir^  sMttr^  wpreacntiaig  the 

sound  of  supping  up  liquids  into  the 
mouth,  dabbling  in  the  wet,  &c.  ON. 
slupra,  Dan.  mtkre,  PLD.  sMimrm^  li 

sup  up  liquids,  Ilcncc  in  Hambuigk 
metaphorically,  from  the  notion  of  h.Tsry 
and  greedy  eating,  slubbfrn^  to  slubber 
up,  to  do  a  thing  carelessly  and  aapert- 
cially  ;  slubbcrer^  shMtrupf  m.  caraca% 
negligent  person. 

BaiHudo  told  bim  be  woukl  make  some  speed 
OfUsntoni:  kssasirand.  Do  not  so. 
ShMerwAlfukatm  tat  oqr  sake. 

Merch. 
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Du.  slobbtreH^  to  sup  up  liquids  like  ducks, 
ftc.,  to  sap  iqft  in  a  dirty  uncouth 
manner  ;  orwr  hccn  slobberen,  to  pass 
lightly  over  a  matter.  In  like  manner 
Dtt.  slorpetty  slorvemt  to  sup  up,  serve  to 
explain  Sw.  slmfifti^  to  bmgle,  botch, 
slubber. 

To  slubber  is  also  to  slobber  or  spill 
tfquids  in  eating,  boioe  to  dirty. 

T»  aMter  the  gloM  of  your  new  fortunes. 

iShakesp. 

If.  sbMeu,  to  spill  liquids,  to  dirty, 
ttadgo.  SeeShiA. 

Slu^.  —  Sluggard.  Another  of  the 
numerous  metaphors  from  the  image  of  a 
loose  unstrung  condition.  P1.D.  slukkem^ 
shtMJterm,VleMtervf.  schlackern^  schluckern 
(synonymous  with  schlappertt^  schlotterti)^ 
to  wabble,  shake  to  and  fro.  Da.  slus- 
9r»tf  slukomei,  having  flagging  ears.  To 
slug  is  thus  to  lie  sla«k  and  unstrung  to 
indulge  in  sloth. 

He  lay  all  night  slugging  under  a  mantle. 

Spenser  in  Todd. 

i  slogge,  I  waxe  slowe  or  drawe  bchynde. 
— Palsgr.  A  slug  is  a  creature  of  a  soft 
boneless  consistency.  ON.  slaki^  a  dull 
iaacthre  person. 

In  like  manner  without  the  initial  j, 
Swiss  lugg^  luck^  loose,  slack ;  das  seil 
lugget^  the  rope  trails,  is  slack  ;  Du.  logy 
heavy,  slow  ;  E.  luggish,  dull,  heavy,  slow ; 

luggard,  a  sluggard  ;  PVis.  lugghen, 
to  be  lazy  and  slothful ;  lucky  luggerig, 
slothfid.  Ufh.  shtkyti  (faullenzenX  to 
slug  ;  slunkisy  a  sluggard,  a  lucf  creeper 
abmit ;  ilinJuUf  lazy,  slow. 

Wtsm,  Sm,sUtsttl>u.slujfs,G.seA/emsf, 
Fr.  dclusfy  a  sluice  or  floodgate.  Da. 
sluse,  lock  in  a  canal  :  sliisfport,  flood- 
gate. Mid.Lat.  tiusa,  ulusUy  as  if  for  tx- 
dbua^  from  the  notion  of  abutting  off  the 
water,  a  derivation  supported  by  Swiss 
iU9tss^  a  large  sluice  in  a  goree  where 
irater  is  coUected  until  it  is  sufficient  to 
wash downa  collection  of  timber  ;  klusetty 
verklusen^  to  stop  the  flow  of  water.  Das 
wasser  hat  sick  geklusst,  has  stopped 
running;. 

But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
Mid.Lat.  form  is  not  an  accommodation, 
nnd  tiie  word  really  derived  from  the 
sloshing  or  slush  hi g  sound  of  the  water 
as  it  rushes  through  the  gates.  To  sluice 
one  with  water  is  to  slosh  water  over  him, 
to  throw  a  mass  of  water  over  him.  Sw. 
slosOy  to  lavish,  squander  j  Da.  dial.  slusc\ 
to  purl  as  a  brook.  Westerw.  schloseu, 
teJuuseHj  to  become  sloshy,  to  tbaw. 

On  tbe  aame  principk  Dn«  jsor,  a  flood* 


gate,  may  be  connected  with  E.  souse,  re- 
presenting the  soimd  of  dashing  water. 

Soss,  a  slop  ;  as  a  verb,  to  pour  out,  to 
dabble  in  the  dirt  From  the  same  origin 
is  the  cry  sttst  sms/  to  pigs  to  come  to 
their  w  n 

To  Slumber.    See  Sleep. 

Slump.  To  fall  plumb  down  into  any 
wet  or  dirty  place. — B.  *  In  Suffolk  we 
should  say,  I  slumped  into  the  ditch  up 
to  the  crotch.' — Moor.  Slumps  a  duU 
noise  made  by  anything  falling  into  a  bole. 
— Jam. 

From  representing  the  noise  of  a  thing 
falling  plump  upon  tfie  ground  the  term 
is  appUcd  to  chance,  accident,  what  hap- 
I>ens  at  a  single  blow  or  in  an  unforeseen 
manner.  Pl.D.  slump^  a  chance  ;  slumP' 
schotty  a  chance  shot  ;  slumps^  plump^ 
thoughtlessly  ;  up'n  slump  kopetty  to  buy 
upon  the  chance,  without  knowing  the 
exact  quantity.  Sw.  of  m  shtmp^  by 
chance  ;  en  blott  slump,  a  pure  chance ; 
slumpa,  to  buy  things  in  block.  Da. 
slumpey  to  light,  stumble,  chance  upon ; 
slumPy  a  lot.  To  slump  things  together, 
to  throw  them  together  in  a  single  lot. 

To  Blur.  — Slurry.  To  bedaub  or 
dirty,  whence  met  r/Mr,  a  stain  or  dis- 
grace. Slury  slurry,  thin  washy  mud.— 
Forby.  To  slairgt  slerg,  siaity,  to  be- 
daub.— Jam. 

We  have  frequently  bad  occasion  to 
remark  the  identity  of  forms  representing 
the  sound  of  dabbling  in  the  wet  and  the 
flapping  of  loose  falmcs,  giving  rise  to  an 
intimate  relation  between  words  signify- 
ing mud  or  dirt,  and  a  loose  texture,  a 
wabbling,  vacillating,  slipping  or  sliding 
movement,  inefficient  nerveless  action, 
and  the  like. 

The  sound  made  by  the  agitation  of 
liquids  or  of  loose  textures  is  represented 
by  the  forms  sl<7d(frr,sloddcr,sludderySlid- 
der.  Thus  we  have  Da.  sladder^  sludder^ 
tatde^  idle  talk  (an  idea  constantly  ex- 
pressed by  reference  to  the  sound  of  dab- 
bling in  water) ;  Swiss  schlod^rnyio  slobber 
in  eating ;  E.  dial,  slnddtr,  to  eat  slovenly ; 
slodilety  sludy  sludge,  wet  mud — Hal;  slu^ 
ther,  liquid  mud — Mrs  Baker;  Bav.  schle- 
derttf  to  move  to  and  fro  in  the  water,  to 
rinse  linen  ;  sekluder^  mud  1  sekhtdem^ 
sch/odern,  to  wabble  ;  schlaudern,  to  work 
negligently  and  superficially,  to  slur  a 
thing  over  ;  Du.  swaderetty  to  hang  loose, 
to  flag  ;  slodderigy  slovenly,  negligent ; 
Pl.D.  sludern,  sluren,  to  waljble,  to  flag 
or  hang  loose,  to  be  laz)-,  to  deal  negli- 
gently with.  Aver  ene  arbeid  slureuy  to 
shir  over  a  piece  of  woric  ^loddwig^ 
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ttudtUHgy  slurig,  flaggtajf,  lifeless,  in- 
active. Dc  kl filer  sittct  cm  so  sluiiderig 
[or  slurig\  um't  lUf^  ihe  clothes  hang  so 
loose  about  hhn.  Du.  short,  sloikeny 
socdida  ancilla,  serva  vilis,  ignava — Kil. ; 
slooren,  sh-un-n,  to  drag, trail,  sweep  along 
the  ground  as  a  loose  hanging  garment, 
a  swck  rope  ;  sloorigky  dirty.  Swiss 
sdUarggen,  to  dabble,  to  bedaub,  to  go 
tnUing  or  shufifting  along ;  sclUar^y  a 
dur  or  spot  of  dirt ;  gaMargf^y  nasttness, 
dirt ;  sc/tlarggig,  dirty  ;  E.  dial,  sladder- 
ing-drag,  a  sled  for  trailing  timber  along ; 
Pi.D.  slarretty  slurnn^  to  shuffle,  slip  the 
lieet  akfl^ ;  Hmrrm,  s/urren,  slippers,  old 
shoes  ;  Du.  slieren,  to  stagger,  to  slide  on 
the  ice,  to  drag — BomhoiTi  £.  dial,  to 
HUkeTy  to  aUr,  to  slide,  to  slip^Hal. 
PLD.  sUeren^  to  lick  (to  sup  up).  — Schiitze. 
Bav.  schlieren,  to  bedaub  ;  schlier,  mud. 
ON.  sldr,  uncleanness,  slime  of  fish ; 
slo)  UL^r,  tlirty. 

Slush.  .Sloddcr,  shtft  r-y  sluther,  slud, 
sludge,  slutchy  slosh^  slush,  are  used  pro- 
vtncially  or  in  familiar  language  for  wet 
mud  or  dirty  liquid,  meltinj;  snow,  &c. 
The  origin  is  a  representation  of  the  noise 
made  by  dabbling  or  paddling  in  the  wet, 
by  forms  like  Swiss  scMedam,  to  slobber, 
E.  dial,  slttdder,  to  cat  slovenly,  T?av. 
schkdern^  to  rinse  linen  in  water  \  sch/oi- 
M*n,  to  dabbte)  Sw.  slaska,  to  dash,  dabble, 
slop,  giving  rise  to  Sw.  slask,  dirty  liquid, 
Bav.  scklott,  schlutty  mud,  slush,  thawing 
weadier ;  scklotz^  mud,  dirt  Da.  skidder, 
sludder,  tattle,  idle  talk,  belong  to  the 
same  root,  on  the  same  principle  that  G. 
Wtisc/ifn  signifies  both  to  wash  or  to 
agitate  in  water  and  to  tattle. 

Slut.  In  this  word,  as  in  slatterrt.  the 
idea  of  dirt  is  constantly  mixed  up  witii 
that  of  lazy  negligent  worle^  on  the  prin- 
ciple mentioned  under  Slur.  PI.D.  sialic, 
sladdty  anything  that  hangs  loose  and 
flagging,  a  rag ;  slatje,  Du.  sladde,  slodde^ 
sUtse,  sUty  Da.  slatU^  slutU,  a  slut,  a 
negligent,  slovenly  woman  ;  Swab. 
scklaUijji  lazy,  slovenly  man  ;  schlutt^  a 
slut  PLD.  siatterig,  flaccid,  flagging  ; 
C.  uldottcrn^Xo  flag,  dangle,  wabble.  Da. 
slat,  slattet,  loose,  flabby  ;  slatUs,  to 
slacken  ;  Bav.  sckiatt9ret,  having  flag- 
ging ears.  Bav.  schlott,  schlutt,  mud, 
slosh  ;  schliiit,  a  puddle  ;  schlutten^  to 
dabble  in  the  wet  and  dirt ;  schlutt,  an 
imdeanly  person,  e.  dial,  slutck,  mud- 
Tim  Bobbin  ;  shitcli,  the  slack  of  a  rope  ; 
slatching,  untidy — Hah  ;  slotch,  a  sloven ; 
thtcking,  slovenly,  untidy.  His  stockings 
hang  sToichikin  about  his  heels. —  Mrs 
BaJcer.  Slmtck,  a  lazy  fellow ;  to  walk 
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about  in  an  idle  manner. — Hal.  Bav. 
sthlolzen,  to  dabble,  meddle  with  dirt,  to 
be  lazy  and  negligent ;  schlotzcn,  scklut- 
Men,  a  slut ;  scktbtM,  dirt,  mud,  a  lazy  per- 
son,  sluggard. 

Sly.— Sleight.  Sleigh t,  dexterity.— 
B.  ON.  slagr,  crafty,  cunning  ;  sUegd, 
contrivance,  cunning  ;  slagSmrbfmg£,  art- 
ful trick  ;  N.  slog,  dexterous,  expert, 
clever,  sly,  cunning.  Sw.  .r/^f,  dexterous, 
handy ;  sl6gd,  mechanical  art ;  kmi^k 
sldgd,  manufacture;  i/!v/',G.Jfil£ns  PUX 
slou,  cunning,  sly. 

I'he  same  connection  of  ideas  is  seen 
in  hamlicrt^  compared  with  crafty,  and 
in  ariificer  compared  with  artful.  And  on 
the  same  principle  cunnmg  was  formerly 
used  in  the  sense  of  manual  skilL  Per> 
haps  the  ultimate  origin  may  be  found  in 
the  root  sla^,  strike,  irom  the  use  of  the 
hammer  bemg  taken  as  the  t>'pe  of  a 
handicraft  ox.  jAqp' (applied  to  a  horse) 
signifies  apt  to  strike  with  Ins  hccls.  Sw. 
slogda,  opera  fabrilia  exercere,  —  Ihre. 
siSgameiu  weri^  the  wuik  of  artificers.— 
Jcrcm.  X.  9. 

1  he  radical  unity  of  sly  and  sUigki  was 
fbnneriy  more  distmctfy  fek  than  k  is 
now. 

—and  stele  vmoa  my  enemy. 
For  to  slee  him  sleklicMt^  slektes  Icfa  by  tbenkc 

P.P. 

For  thei  ben  sligk  in  such  a  wise 
That  thei  by  slr/M  and  by  qaefalfae 
Of  IsJs  witMs  briafea  iane 
That  dotfi  hem  odea  9tit  to  whuw. 

Cower  in  R. 

Smack,  i.  A  syllable  directly  represent- 
ing the  sound  made  by  the  sudden  col- 
lision or  separation  of  two  soft  surfaces, 
as  a  blow  with  the  flat  hand,  the  sudden 
separation  of  the  lips  in  kissing,  or  of  the 
tongue  and  palate  in  tasting.  Hcaoe 
smack,  a  slap,  a  sottnding1»lOTr,alijt  with 
the  open  hand. — Hal. 

Du.  s/nak,  noise  that  one  makes  in  eat- 
ing. Gy  moet  too  niet  smakken  ab  gy 
eet  :  you  must  not  smack  so  in  eating. — 
Halma.  SmaM,  noise  of  a  fall,  [and 
thence]  smakktm,  to  tfirow,  cast,  fling, 
to  fall  down. —  Bomhoff.  Met  dobbel- 
steenen  smakken :  to  rattle  the  dice  —  • 
Halma  ;  smackmuyUn  (jimyl,  the  chops), 
maxiUas  sive  labia  inter  se  duo  aono  col- 
lidere,  manducando  sonum  edere  ;  smatk' 
tanden,  to  strike  the  teeth  together  in 
chewing. — Kil.  Kussen  dot  ketsmmld,  to 
give  one  a  smacking  kiss.  PI.D.  sw^iksem, 
G.  sckmatzen^  Da.  smasks,  N.  sinatia,  to 
smack  wtdi  ue  tongue  and  chops  in  eat- 
ing. Schmaizm  is  also  applied,  as  E. 
smack,  to  a  loud  kiss.   £.  diaL  smumck. 
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snumcheTy  a  loud  kiss.     PoL  smoktai\ 
cmoka^^  to  smack  with  the  Upsyto  kias,  to 
tip  or  suck. 
Smadk  represents  the  sound  of  a  blow 

or  of  a  sudden  fall,  in  such  expressions  as 
knocking  a  thing  smack  down,  cutting  it 
stfuuk  off. 

From  the  smacking  of  the  chops  in  the 
enjoyment  of  food  has  arisen  the  sense  of 
taste,  in  which  the  root  smak  is  widely 
used.  Pol.  stnaky  savour,  taste,  relish. 
AS.  smaccan^  sme^^^  to  taste;  Sw. 
smaka^  Du.  smaken^  G.  sclimi  cl't  tt,  to  taste ; 
gtsch$nacky  schmackluift^  of  agreeable 
taste.  Geschmacke  speis^  savoury  food. — 
Schm.  Pol.  smacMt^,  wdl-tasted.  Liih. 
smagitrei^  dainties  ;  smagits^  good,  plea- 
sant, nice.   Lett  smakfca,  taste,  smelL 

In  some  dialects  the  initial  s  of  the 
imitative  syllable  is  dropped,  as  in  Fris. 
macke^  to  kiss  —  Outzen  ;  Fin.  maku^ 
taste  \  niakia^  well-tasting,  sweet ;  mats- 
iiM,iwiusMi^  to  smack  tlie  chops;  nudsMsy 
smacking,  dainties,  also  a  kiss ;  mudstaa, 
to  taste,  to  sip,  to  be  savour>';  maisio, 
the  sense  of  taste,  taste  of  a  thing.  Lat 
mmxillaf  a  jaw,  most  be  referred  to  the 
same  root.  In  Bohem.  an  /  is  inserted 
after  the  ;/;;  fn/ask^  a  smack  with  the 
mouth,  a  luuU  kiss  ;  mhiskali^  mUustitiy 
to  smack  with  the  mouth  ;  miaskamnay 
delicacies. 

2.  Pl.D.  smakk,  Fr.  si-»ia<^ut.\  a  light 
vessel.  The  m  is  probably  a  corruption 
from  an  original  n;  as.  snakk^  ON.  stuckia^ 
Sw.  sftdcka,  P1.D.  stiikkj  a  small  vessel. 
I'he  original  meaning  was  probably  a 
beaked  vessel.  OG.  snaggun^  snacgun^ 
naves  rostratae— Gl.  in  Schmeller,  who 
cites  '  holzschuhc  mit  schnacken^  as  pro- 
bably signifying  wooden  shoes  with  beaks. 
Sette  Oimmuni,  snttckOj  beak.  Swiss 
ximeidut^xkHeugge^  snout,  from  scJmack- 
en,  schneuggen,  Sw.  snoka,  to  snitT,  search 
about  with  the  nose  like  a  dog  or  a  pie. 
See  Snook.  Lith.  snukkis^  snout,  beaL 
Du.  snoeck,  a  pike,  from  his  beaked  snout. 
Schmeller  has  also  *  sntircknt,  rostratae 
naves,'  to  be  explained  by  6w.s»ork  (uro- 
pofly  snout),  extremity  of  anything,  from 
Miarka,  to  snort,  snuff,  sniff.  Bav. 
schnon'en,  prow  of  a  boat  ;  sch/iorren, 
schnurren^  snout,  mouth  and  nose. 

It  IS  certain  that  this  principle  of  no- 
menclature has  taken  place  in  the  case  of 
Du.  sneb,  a  boat  with  a  beak,  from  sucby 
beak  ;  and  Pl.D.  snau^  snauschiPy  A.  snow, 
a  kind  of  small  seaship,  from  stum,  snout, 
beak ;  and  probably  navi^  may  be  con- 
nected in  the  same  manner  with  neby 
snout,  beak,  as  G.  nacken^  Mid.  Lat. 


ihica,  Fr.  nacelU^  a  skiff,  with  Tm.n9kkk% 
beak.  WeiUum  mMo,  the  pfow  of  a 
boat. 

ftnartkmriny.  A  longing  for :  to  have 
^  stfuuttrii^  aita  B.  thing.—B,  Origin- 
ally a  smacking  of  the  chops  at  the  • 
thoughts  of  food,  as  Lat  lieuriOy  to  long 
for,  properly  to  lick  the  dkops  at,  from 
ihii^t'tr,  to  lick. 

Ismail.  Du.  smal,  thin,  narrow,  small ; 
ON.  smdr^  comp.  smariy  superl.  smasir^ 
Da.  smaoy  Fris.  sma,  smady  smaedy  small; 
.S.  Da.  smddsk  (kleinlich),  small  in  size. — 
Out/en.  ON.  smdrtgH,  smdsoNdr,  fine 
rain,  sand. 

Perhaps  from  Da.  dial.  smaddeTy 
smaiter^  a  fragment,  Gael,  smad^  a  par- 
ticle, jot,  the  smallest  portion  of  a  thing. 
So  in  ON.  of  the  golden  calf,  eg  molade 
hann  i  smaaty  1  stamped  it  to  powder. — 
Deut.  9.  Sc.  to  smatter,  to  deal  in  small 
wares,  to  be  busily  employed  about  trivial 
matters ;  to  smtUUrmMFy  to  spend  on  a 
variety  of  articles  of  little  value. 

It  may  be  obscr\-cd  that  Pol.  malOy 
little,  has  a  similar  connection  with  Lat. 
wudercy  to  grind. 

Smalt.  A  colour  made  from  blue 
enamel.  It.  smalto,  a  name  given  to 
different  bodies  wliich  are  used  as  coat- 
ings in  a  melted  or  liquified  state,  and 
subsequently  harden,  as  enamel,  plaster 
of  Paris,  mortar.  G.  si/n/ie-iz,  enamel, 
metallic  glass,  from  schiiuizcn,  to  melt. 
See  Enamel. 

Smart.  As  a  rioun  or  verb  it  signifies 
sharp  pain ;  as  an  adjective,  sharp,  brisk  ; 
significations  which  may  be  connected 
on  the  supposition  that  thewofdorifipnally 
signified  a  sharp  stroke  OrCUt.  G.  SckmeTM^ 
Du.  smarts  pain,  ache. 

Da.  sHtrUy  to  lash ;  mtrty  lash  of  a 
whip ;  Da.  dial,  at  sidde  smrt  (of  a  gar- 
ment), to  sit  close  ;  snyrt^  neat,  pretty, 
smart  (smukt),  ON.  snirtay  to  smug,  adorn, 
smarten;  smrtinny  neat,  spruce.  Fris. 
tMTy  quick,  smart  ;  snirre,  a  stroke  with 
a  whip. — Outzen.  The  notion  of  smart- 
ness of  dress  is  connected  with  that  of 
briskness  of  action,  as  opposed  to  the 
dawdling  m nvcmcnts  of  a  slattern. 

To  Smash,  it.  stnassarr,  to  crush 
flat  See  Mash.  Gael.  sfuuaiSy  smash, 
break  in  pieces ;  smuaisricky  a  breaking 
into  pieces,  splinters,  fragments.  Da. 
s/uiiskt',  to  smack  with  the  lips  in  eating ; 
Sw.  sffu'ska,  to  smack,  slap  ;  smiska  s&n- 
dir,  to  smash,  break  to  pieces.  It  smac' 
carc^  to  crush,  squash,  bruise. 

Smattering.  —  Smatch.  Smatchy  a 
taste  or  small  touch  of  a  quality.  Sma^ 
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Urmg^  superficial  or  slight  knowledge ; 
MWuUUrtr^  one  who  has  some  smatch  or 
tincture  of  learning. —  B.  Pl.D.  smak- 
MH,  G.  schtnatsen^  Swiss  schtnatzgm^ 
seknu^getm^  N.  twuUia^  to  smack  with  the 
tongue  in  eating.  Flis.  MM^rVteM^tOtaStC^ 
to  try.— Epkcina. 

After  ho  had  iiidifforcritly  tnnght  his  scollcrs 
the  Inline  tong  and  j.oiiie  smackerinj^  of  t'le 
Qraek.  —  Primaudaye  Fr.  Acad.  tiwuL  by  T. 
C  A.D.  1589,  p.  3. 

SfmaiUra^  in  the  expression  breaking 

to  stndfft'ts,  must  be  explained  from 
G«  schttutUm^  to  crash  or  crack,  as  a  peal 
of  thunder,  and  thence  like  MirsekmitUnt, 
to  break  to  pieoes.  Sw.  smattra^  to 
crackle.  Tallwed  smattrar  i  eldetty  deal 
crackles  in  the  fire.  And  as  the  crackling 
is  the  result  of  the  wood  qditting  to 
pieces,  it  is  natural  that  the  term  which 
represents  the  cracklinxshould  be  applied 
to  die  splinters.  So  TV.  icUtt  signifies 
both  crack  and  fragment.  Da.  dial,  smad- 
der,  crack,  fragment.  Det  gav  en  smad- 
dcr  sua  man  kunde  hbre  det  langt  borU\ 
It  nve  n  crash  so  that  one  could  hear  it 
a  Tong  way  off.  Det  gik  i  smadder,  it 
went  to  smatters.  Han  smaddrtde  aggei 
mod  rtwuingw,  he  tnuMhed  the  egg  on 
the  pavement.  GmL  mm4  &  pnitide, 
jot 

To  Wtb/mx,  Du.  smteren^  G.  schmiererty 
Bnv.  schmirm^tehmiriemf  to  smear,  daub, 

grease ;  as.  smeru  smenvt's) ,c,.  schmeer, 
ON.  smjotf  sntdtt  fat,  grease,  butter. 
Another  Ol.  form  still  provincially  pre- 
served is  smore  or  smoor.  *  I  smorc  one's 
face  with  any  gtease  or  soute :  je  bar- 
bouylle.' — Palsgr.  And  this  probably 
points  to  the  true  origin  of  the  word  as  a 
contraction  from  smothery  which  itself  is 
provincially  used  in  ihc  sense  of  smear  or 
daub. —  Hal.  Pl.D.  smuddirm^  smud- 
deleHyStnulUn^  to  dablile,  dirty;  smudder- 
rtg€Hf  £.  diaL  smar^  drizzling  rain.  Du. 
smoddertmf  smemrm^  to  daub,  smear ; 
smodderig,  smorrig,  smeen'g,  Fris.  smSng 
dirty;  smorig  linnen. — Epkema.  Gael. 
stnury  smiUr^  smiirach,  a  blot,  spot,  par- 
ticle of  durty  ashes,  earth  ;  smUrt  smit/ry 
bedaub,  smear.  The  radical  image  would 
thus  be  the  act  of  dabbling  in  the  mud, 
and  the  name  would  be  transferred  to 
grease,  as  the  material  that  daubs  in  the 
most  eilectual  manner.  On  this  principle 
a  MtkmrniM,  fihh,  dirt,  is  in  Swiss  applied 
to  lard,  butter,  grease;  schmutzen^  to 
smear  the  hair  with  carcase.  Bav.  sc/imotr, 
dirt,  fat,  grease.  I'ol.  maza^y.  mazga^y  to 
blot,  smear,  daab^  anoint ;  iMHM^f,  baiter. 
See  Smother.  I 


SMILE 

am— dt.  Smoogy.  b.  dial  smeech,  a 
stench,  obacnrity  in  the  air,  arising  from 

smoke,  fog,  or  dust.  To  smeech,  to  make 
a  stink  with  the  snuff  of  a  candle. — HaL 
Smugy,  tainted,  iU-tmeHing.  —  Moor. 
Connected  with  as.  smec^  smic,  smeoCy 
smok^  as  g.  rieduH^  to  smell,  with  rauck^ 
smoke.  Bav.  sckwmluHy  to  smdl,  and 
thence  schmtckery  the  nose  ;  schmeckfy 
schmeckbitschcl,  a  n(iso;.;ay.  There  is 
however  a  strong  tendency  in  the  Obcr 
Deutsch  dialects,  as  in  the  English,  to 
use  the  word  in  the  sense  of  a  bad  smell. 
Thus  the  Swiss  translation  of  the  Bible, 
speaking  of  Lazarus  hi  tfie  tomb,  says, 
*  Er  ist  vier  tage  im  grabe  g!dege%  er 
schnucket  'yttC    Sec  Smoke. 

Smell.  The  original  sense  of  the  word 
would  seem  to  be  dust,  smoke,  then  smell, 
as  G.  riechen,  to  smell,  from  raucJt,  smoke. 
PiD.  sfneUn^  smelUn^  to  bum  slow  with 
a  strong'smoling  smoke.  Dai  koli  smdei 
tvegy  the  wood  smoulders  away.  Ilier 
smelet  waty  here  is  a  smell  of  burning; 
smeUrig,  smelling  of  burning.  —  Brem. 
Wtb.  Du.  smimm^  to  bum  or  smoke 
in  a  hidden  manner. — Bomhoff.  PLD. 
smoftif  a  verb  applied  to  thick  dust, 
mist,  mia^g  tain,  a  smoking  fire. — ^Dan- 
neil.  Lith.  smalkas,  smoke,  vapour ; 
snulktiy  to  smoke,  to  rise  in  vapour; 
smilkstetiy  to  smoulder,  bum  in  a  hidden 
way  ;  smilkyH^  tO  perfume  ;  smilkimoj, 
perfume.  Sw.  smolk,  dust ;  Da.  dial. 
snulky  smilky  fine  rain.  Da.  smuly  dust ; 
smmUy  to  crumble.  See  Smoulder.  On 
the  same  principle  on.  dupty  dust,  dupta, 
to  throw  out  dust, N.  duft^dufttiiait  dust, 
duftay  to  fly  in  dust,  to  smcMce^  must  be 
identified  with  Da.  //////,  fragrance^  AifU^ 
to  exhale  odour.  G.  diift,  vapour,  mist, 
evaporation,  the  fine  exhalation  ot  swcci- 
smelling  bodies,  scent. 

Smelt.  G.  schmelzen,  Du.  smeltem^  to 
melt,  dissolve,  Uouefv.   See  Melt. 

To  flmidkor.  To  look  amorously  upon. 
Sw.  smeka,  to  stroke,  caress,  flatter ; 
smickra.  Da.  smigfty  to  flatter  ;  ov. 
smeykligry  smooth,  sweet,  flattering.  Du. 
sntCi  L  ki  tty  snueckeUn,  to  speak  smoothly, 
to  implore,  to  flatter ;  G.  schmeichfhiy  to 
coax,  caress,  fondly  cajole,  flatter.  See 
Smile. 

To  Smile.  N.  smiln.  Da.  smile,  OHG. 
smUlatiy  MHG.  svtielcHy  smUrctty  Bav. 
schtniereKy  Manx  smooity  to  smile.  AS. 
smmit^  laugh  ;  smerciany  to  smirk,  smil^ 
where  smirk  is  evidently  a  diminutive 
form,  in  the  same  way  that  the  Fris.  has 
smilUken  (Outaoa^JNmttv(Junge),  akog- 
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It  is  probable  that  both  modifications 
of  the  loot,  smUt  at  well  as  tmiriy  are 

contracted,  the  one  from  a  form  like  f.. 
schmeicheln^  to  caress,  coax,  flatter,  the 
other  from  one  hke  Sw.  smickra^  Da. 
smigrey  of  the  same  signification,  both 
these  latter  forms  beini^  derivatives  from 
an  equivalent  of  'S^.smtka^Q^i^.sMuickin^ 
to  caress,  cajole;  iWMwhnt,  aasentiri, 
aidolari,  blandiri. —  Graff,  c.  schmeicheln 
is  actually  used  in  the  sense  of  smile. 
•  Sie  lachlet, sie  schmutxt, sie schmeicAlet* 
—Sanders.  And  converady  Westerwald 
srhtniercn  and  Sw.  smiltx  are  iised  in  the 
sense  of  lawn, coax,  tiaiter.  ^rniia  or  sineka 
tig  6t  kes  ndgoHy  to  curry  fi&vour  with  one ; 
smi/a  med  muntun  {muftnen,  the  mouth), 
to  smile,  to  simper.  Da.  diaL  stniia^  to 
flatter,  to  be  false.  Poi  jmm/  sie.  Boh. 
smati  st%  to  laugh.  Lett,  smeet^  to  laugh  ; 
smeekls,  laughter,  sport,  ridicule  ;  sntaidit, 
to  smile,  flatter,  sport.  Sanscr.  smi,  to 
ttBQei 

The  ultimate  origin  of  the  expression 
may  be  the  caressing  of  an  infant  with  the 
mouth  and  dihi,  whence  the  designation 
ci  the  chin  seems  to  be  used  in  express- 
ing the  idea  of  caressing.  Sw.  swt-kas, 
to  caress  one  another,  to  bill  and  kiss  ; 
stmkmmgt^  a  duling.  Gael,  smig,  smi- 
gean,  Manx  smei^j:^'!,  Lith.  stnakras^  the 
chin.  GaeL  smig,  smigean,  also  a  smile, 
miini.  In  the  same  way,  mm  Fhi .  liuka^ 
th€  chin,  leukailldy  to  use  the  chin,  to 
kiss,  sport,  smile.  So  also  w.  gwitt,  a 
VKiA'^ygu'eniaithy  flattery,  seem  connected 
with  gin^  chin,  jaw,  mouth.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  at  least,  need  cause  no 
difficulty,  as  we  have  both  gxuenfa  and 
genfa^  a  bit,  curb,  from  gen,  jaw. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  smile  may  be 
*  considered  as  smothered  laughter,  and 
may  be  typified  by  the  smoke  and  ashes 
ndhtch  betray  the  picsenoe  of  a  smoulder- 
ing fire.  Thus  we  may  compare  Du. 
smuyUn,  smolUn  (K.),  Swab.  schmoUen^ 
Fris.  tmHen^  smiuikm,  fmilke^  to  smile, 
N.  sfnolla,  smolka,  to  laugh  low,  tn  titter, 
with  Uu.  smtuietij  P1.D.  smelt n,  smu/iiii, 
sindUn^  to  smoulder  or  burn  in  a  hidden 
way,  to  send  up  a  thick  smoke,  steam, 
dust,  mist,  to  ram  fine,  Sw.  smolk,  dust, 
mote,  dirt.  Da.  dial  sMt/k,  hne  rain,  Lith. 
tmmUtaSf  smoke,  vapour,  smtikti,  to 
smoke.  SchmolUn^  in  ordinary-  G.,  sig- 
nifying a  sulky  silence,  may  be  explained, 
as  if  brooding  over  hidden  ill-will  instead 
of  bidden  mirth. 

The  connection  of  the  idea  of  covert 
laughter  with  that  of  smouldering,  dust, 
diit|  tnoke^  holds  good  in  a  rananaUe 
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way  in  other  instances.  £.  diaL  to  smudge^ 
to  daub,  to  stifle  or  smother,  to  smotrider 

or  bum  in  a  hidden  way,  is  also  used  in  the 
sense  of  smothered  laughter.— Brockett. 
G.  schmutzen^  to  dirty,  also,  as  schmuU- 
lachen^  schmuizcht,  schmuniMm^sdUmimt' 
zihi,  to  smile,  simper,  laugh  in  one's 
sleeve.  Du.  smuvsUren,  to  daub  or  smear, 
corresponds  with  PLD.  smustem^ 
(t-rn,  smusterlixchen,  to  smile;  as  Swiss 
smussehiy  to  <labl)le,  dirty,  NE.  stnushy  to 
smoulder,  with  Tl.D.  smusckerM^io  laugh 
in  a  covert  way.  In  the  same  way  we 
h.i\  c  I :\nxsmooir, >tHG. smtereriy schmier-^ 
Uch  lac  hen,  E.  stnirk,  to  smile,  titter, 
parallel  with  B.  mmmt,  PLD.  stmrtn^ 
smorcheriysmurken  (Br.  Wtb.),  to  smother, 
stifle,  stew,  Du.  snuuren.  smooren,  to 
smoke  (K.),  e.  diaL  stmtr^  nne  rain. 

Sw.  smdU,  N.  smaalaejay  to  smile,  are 
wholly  unconnected  witn  any  of  the  fore- 
going, being  analogous  to  G.  kUin  lacfun^ . 
Fr.  sounrft  from  smd^  sHtaOf  little,  small, 
and  /<•,  Icrgja^  to  laugh. 

•  To  Smirch.— Besmirch,  To  black- 
en, to  dirty.  From  mirk,  dark,  a  root 
much  developed  in  the  Slavonic  lan- 
guages. Illyr.  mhrk,  dark  ;  m}rati  (mcr- 
chiti),  to  blacken,  befoul,  dirty ;  snurk- 
nuHse^  to  become  dark.  Pol.  mrvk, 
darkness,  mroczny,  murky,  dusky  ;  Serv. 
mrchiti,  to  blacken  ;  Boh.  smrkatise^  to 
become  dark.  Commonly  explained  from 
the  notion  tA  smearing  or  danbing. 

To  Smirk.    See  Smile. 

To  Smite.  PLD,  smilen,  c  sclnncisscn, 
to  strike,  to  cast.  Doubtless  from  an 
nnitation  of  the  sound  of  a  bknr,  which  is 
represented  indifferently  by  the  forms 
smack^  schmatn,  smat.  N.  smatta,  to 
smack  with  the  tongue  ;  Bav.  schmaiMM, 
to  smack  with  the  tongue,  to  kiss,  strike, 
let  a  thing  fall  with  a  sudden  noise  ; 
schmitzm,  to  strike,  to  cast ;  G.  schmitz, 
a  lash  with  a  whip.  Sw.  smiska^  to  lash» 
to  dash  ;  Ilav.  schmaiss,  si  /imiss,  a  blow. 
*  Der  fuhrman  schmeisst  mit  der  giescl 
und  gibt  ein  schmiiMm:*  the  carter 
smacks  OT  cradcs  his  whip  and  lashes 
his  horses. — Schm. 

Smith.  —  Smithy.  ON.  Jw/Vfr,  arti- 
ficer ;  smtdja,  smithy,  workplace  ;  smid, 
worknumship,  art ;  smiSt,  to  construct  $ 
smiiliy  an  object  of  art. 

The  radical  sense  seems  to  be  a 
worker  with  the  hammer,  one  who  tmitu 
metal  into  shape.  In  Galla  tuma  is  to 
beat  or  strike,  to  ftirge  iron,  whence  tumtu, 
every  kind  of  craftsman  ('  but  the  signifi- 
catioii  tiUnke  prepoadentes  *)*  specially 
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a  smith,  locksmith,  but  also  a  shoemaker, 
tailor,  &c. — Tutschek. 

Smock. — Smockfrock.  ox.  smokier,  a 
shirt  without  arms.also  a  sheath,  or  wh.it 
one  ffticks  a  sword  or  knife  into.  In  He- 
ligoland smock  is  a  woman's  shirt.  'I  lie 
meaning  is  a  garment  one  creeps  into  or 
slips  over  one's  head.  ON.  smokiuj  to 
stick  in  ;  smokka  sir  in,  to  creep  into  ; 
smokkij  st'r  6r  tirfr,  to  slip  out  of  a  net ; 
sttuy^ii,  to  shp  into,  to  shp  on  ;  smjuga, 
•  to  creep  through  or  intOb  Lith.  smaigtiy 
smeij^ti,  to  stick  into,  as  a  pole  into  the 
ground ;  smaigas^  a  hop-pole. 

flmoka.  AS.  smec^  smeecy  G.  schmaudi, 
DiL  smooky  smoke.  Gr.  ofivx*",  tx>  burn  in 
a  smouldering  fire.  w.  m7i'<^^,  smoke, 
fume  ij^sMTi/aa/t,  a  little  smoke,  mist,  fog ; 
mygUj  to  smoke,  smother,  stifle.  Bret. 
Mouj^,  (originally  doubtless  smoke,  then) 
Are,  family,  house ;  tnogedf  smoke  ;  mo- 
geden,  exmilation,  vapour;  numga,  to 
suffocate,  extinguish.  Gael,  muit^,  m^chy 
smiich^  suffocate,  smother ;  muchan,  a 
chimney ;  mui^,  smoke,  mist,  gloom  ; 
tnuigeachy  smoky,  misty,  gloomy;  Ir. 
vtUch,  smoke  ;  mucJuxim,  to  smother,  ex- 
tinguish ;  miichnay  dark,  gloomy.  Manx 
mooghy  extinguish;  smoghan,  stink;  smog- 
ham,  a  suffocating  or  smouldering  fume. 

The  ultimate  origin  is,  I  believe,  to  be 
found  in  a  representation  of  the  nasal 
sounds  made  in  snifting  an  odour  or  in 
gasping  for  breath.  From  sniffing  an 
odour  we  pass,  on  the  one  hand,  tu  the 
idea  of.  that  which  is  snuffed  up,  exhala- 
tion»  vapour,  smoke  ;  then,  from  smoke 
being  considered  as  the  suffocating  agent, 
to  the  idea  of  choking,  suffocation  ;  or  wc 
may  step  at  once  to  the  latter  conception 
from  the  figure  of  gasping  for  brcatli. 
P1.D.  snikken,  to  gasp  for  air,  to  sob,  in 
Hamburgh,  to  be  suffocated,  to  choiEe ; 
Vc-rsnikli/i,  to  draw  the  last  gasp,  to  die. 
The  imitative  form  preserved  in  Ikiv. 
p/nechen,  to  pant,  lo  breathe  deep,  leads, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  Gr.  «i4m,  to  breathe ; 
TTi'fu;,  a  breathing,  an  exhalation,  vnpotir, 
odour,  and,  on  the  other,  to  irtxyw,  to  stitle, 
choke,  drown,  stew ;  Lat  mmotv,  to  kill ; 
It.  antici^are,  to  drown. 

The  inarticulate  sounds  made  in  mut- 
tering, sobbing,  sniffling,  were  imitated 
in  Gr.  by  the  syllable  /iv,  which  must 
sometimes  have  been  strengthened  by  a 
Anal  guttural,  shown  in  /tvxM<>c>  groaning, 
ffomriif^  the  nose  or  snout,  ^inroc,  snivel, 
the  mucus  of  the  nose,  /arnr/c  snuff  of  a 
lamp.  The  same  imitation  gives  rise  to 
Ob  mucken^  mucksetty  Ma^.  nmkkani^  Fin. 
mmkakUui,  to  make  sbght  inarticulate 


sounds  wiHi  the  month  closed ;  Gael 

mdch,  mutter,  hiun;  mugachy  snuffling; 

rw//r,  a  snivel,  snore,  nasal  sound;  Mw* 
each,  snivellmg,  snuffling,  snoring. 

Hence  must  be  explained  Bav.  sckmuc- 
ke'fi,  to  sniff,  to  smell,  to  detect  by  smell, 
in  the  same  sense  as  £■  smoke,  to  tind  any 
one  out,  to  discover  an)thing  meant  to  M 
kept  secret — Hal.  Swiss  enchfmkhm^ 
to  smell  out,  to  discover,  as.  smt'agan, 
smcan,  to  investigate,  consider.  liav. 
schmeckst  epp*$  [etwasl.^  do  yoa  smell 
anything:;?  do  you  smoke?  do  you  tw^? 
Schmiicken^  a  nosegay  ;  schnucker^  a  nose- 
gay, the  nose.  In  sekmeekeudt  kadk,  die 
sulphur  springs,  we  see  the  passage  from 
the  idea  of  smelling  to  that  of  vapour, 
smoke.  Devon,  snucch,  stench,  as  of  a 
candle  blown  out ;  obscurity  in  the  air 
arising  from  smoke,  fog,  or  dust. — Hal. 
Bav.  schnucken  and  the  equivalent  Ber- 
nese, tchmokey  are  especially  applied  to 
the  disagreeable  smell  of  tainted  meat. 
Das  fleisch  schmokf,  Bav.  'jt  fleisch 
schmcckty  is  schmecked  u-ordcit,  w  ould  m 
Suffrfk  be  rendered  *  the  meat  is  smeegy* 
Bernese,  ubcl-,  wolschmokig,  ill  or  well 
smelling.  G.  sckmaucktHy  to  smoke  to- 
bacco, IS  to  be  rather  understood  in  the 
original  sense  of  snuffing  or  inhaling 
than  in  that  of  making  a  smoke. 

Smooth.  AS.  snicthc,  smooth,  even, 
soft.  The  radical  meanii^  n,  pliable, 
from  G.  schmicdt  u,  to  forge  or  form  by 
the  hammer,  leading  to  geschmeidig^ 
malleable,  ductile,  then  soft,  pliant,  com- 
plaisant ;  Pl.D.  smidig,  smddigy  Du. 
smcdig,  pliant,  soft  ;  Pl.D.  sm'odcn,  \  m>\7:'- 
gen,  Du.  smijdigcn,  mulcere,  moliirc— 
Kil. ;  Dan,  smidig,  limber,  supple. 

Smother. — Smoor.  The  radical  image 
seems  to  be  dabbhi^  in  wet  and  dirt, 
whence  follow  the  ideas  of  splashing, 
slobbering,  dirtying,  spotting,  of  a  spot, 
stain,  separate  particle  of  dirt  or  dust, 
thickness  of  air,  mist,  smoke,  and  thence 
Sttffocatioi^  choking,  e.xtinction.  Pl.D. 
smaddtm,  to  dabble,  meddle  with  dirty 
things,  make  blots  in  writing — Danneil ; 
stnutulfHy  swttuUtnty  suttuUtitty  sttmiletty 
Du.  smoddt'tcn,  E.  dial,  smother,  Swiss 
schmusseln,  schmauseln,  to  dabble,  daub, 
dirty  ;  Du.  stnoddig,  smodderigy  snwdsigy 
PLD.  smuddcrig,  smutUdtigy  trnmiHg,  O. 
schmottrig,  sc/tmufcig,  E.  srtti/dj^',  smuf/v, 
smeared,  dirtv  ;  PLD.  besmuddtmy  to  be- 
smotter,  to  splash  with  dirt ;  smrndiemfm 
(staubrcgn).  jw/z/Z/r^^//  (Schiitze),  Da. dtsL 
smudskref^n,  mizzling  rain ;  P1.D.  Hi 
smudderty  E.  dial  it  smWurSy  it  drizzles  j 
PLD.  swuMing^  tmulHg  wmbr,  diitjr 
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weather,  moist,  rainy  weather  ;  smiuUcr- 
sweel^  sweat  caused  by  close  smothery 
weather ;  Bav.  sehmadig^  akmmdi^, 
schmudrif^^  close,  oppressively  hot  ;  Du. 
smuly  smoel  weder^  aura  tepida,  aer  lan- 
guidus,  calor  flaccidus,  close,  oppressive 
woVther.  —  Kil.  Da.  smuds,  Sw.  smuts, 
spot,  splash,  dirt,  mud  ;  E.  smotch,  smutch, 
smutf  stain,  soot,  dirt ;  smudge^  a  thick 
smoKe,  ana  as  a  veib,  to  stain  or  smear, 
to  smoulder  or  burn  without  flame,  to 
stifle  —  Crav<»  GLt  smudgy,  hot  and 
dose. 

As  PLD.  tmuddeln  contracts  to  smullen, 

so  smuddem  melts  into  Du.  smooreu, 
smeuren^  to  exhale,  smoke,  suffocate,  ex- 
tinguish \  tmotr^  vapour,  smoke  —  KiL  ; 
F.  dial,  smoor,  smnrr,  to  daub,  smear, 
smother  ;  sMur,  small  misty  rain ;  VVest- 
erwald  j«lM0fT)nr,  sekmanvm,  to  smoke 
tobacco. 

The  same  course  of  development  may 
be  traced  in  Boh.  smud,  smuke,  vapour, 
GaeL  smod^  diitydost,  smut,  mizzling  rain  ; 
smodan,  a  little  spot  or  blemish,  dirt,  dust, 
druEzUng  rain,  haze ;  smudal^  sweepings, 
trash ;  tmudoHf  a  paitide  of  dost*  soot, 
smut,  smoke  ;  smud,  smuid,  smoke, 
vapour,  mist  ;  smuidre^  smuidrich,  clouds 
of  smoke  or  dust,  exhalation,  mist  ; 
smwiiNry  smuidrich^  to  smoke.  Then  in 
a  contracted  form,  smiir,  smiur,  bedaub, 
smear ;  smur^  sm^ir^  smikracht  a  blot, 
spot,  blemish,  a  paitide  ui  dtuL  an  atom, 
ditiat»  ashes,  dross.   See  Smoulder. 

SmoHmd.  See  Smut. 

Bmouch.  I.  A  kiss.  '  What  bussing, 
what  smoucking  and  slabbering  one  au- 
olher.'— Stubbs  in  Todd.  Swiss  iibcr- 
sehmauseln,  iibcrschmusu  ht,  to  kiss  over 
and  over,  to  beslabber,  from  sckmau- 
setrtt  sckmusseln^  to  dabble,  dirty.  Swab. 
schmatZy  schmutz^  a  hearty  kiss. 
schmatseny  to  smack. 

2.  To  smouchf  to  convey  away  secretly, 
to  steaL 

Swiss  maudlin,  muchcln,  mautschen, 
mamduln,  to  enjoy  delicacies  in  secret  ; 
idkmattchiH^  tursehmaficktm,  to  smoodi,  or 
secretly  purloin  eatables,  to  conceal ; 
maucken,  schmaiicken,  versckmaiicken,  G. 
mametty  to  pilfer,  steal.  Sw.  smussla^  to 
do  anything  furtively  ;  —  bcrt^  to  make 
away  with  privily  -—in  nagot  in  sin  Jicka, 
to  slip  something  into  his  pocket  i—un- 
dOHy  to  appropriate  slily,  to  smouch;  Du. 
SWntigcn,  to  cat  and  drink  in  sccre^  todo 
anything  secretly.    See  Smuggle. 

Smoulder.  Thick  smoke  ^  to  smould- 
tr,  to  burn  with  a  thick  VDfUat,  bom  in  a 
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hidden  way,  coosume  away  without  show- 
ing the  fire. 

The  powder  sendcs  his  smoke  into  the  cniddy 

skies, 

The  smoulder  «;fnp^;  onr  r\o'^f  w'wh  strm-li,  thS 
fume  offciuii  t'ur  i-xcs. -  Cj.l'^coii^iic  ju  R. 

Now  the  Sonne  is  up  your  smoodtr  is  scattered. 
—Jewell.     /  smolder  as  WetO  WOdiB  dodl  ttst 

bimieth  not  deie.— FiUagr. 
Sometunes  used  in  the  sense  of  MM^ibn 

A  gmt  mintwr  of  tbem  CiOfaif  wfth  thdr 

horses  and  armour  info  a  blind  ditch  were 
smouldered  aiid  pressed  to  death. — HoUinbhed. 

We  have  seen  under  Smother  that  Pl.l). 
smuddeln,  to  dabble,  smear,  dirty,  passes 
into  smulUHj  as  smuddem  into  smooftH* 
Dai  weder  smullet,  it  is  dirty  weather ; 
smudderigy  smuddelig^  smuUig^  dirtv> 
smudgy ;  dat  ligt  smmlei  iveg,  the  candle 
gutters  away.  Hence  Da.  smui,  dust ; 
/aide  hen  i  smuly  to  crumble  into  dust, 
smuUy  smulrey  smuldrcy  to  crumble, 
moulder.  PLD.  smeUn,  smellen,  stnolen^ 
Du.  smeuhn,  to  burn  slowly  with  a  thick 
smoke.  In  £.  smoulder  the  burning  body 
is  considered  as  going  away  in  ashes  and 
soot.  In  an  analogous  manner  smudge^ 
dirt,  is  in  Craven  used  for  a  thick  smoke 
or  suffocating  vapour ;  to  smudge,  to 
smoke  without  flame,  to  smear,  to  stifle  ; 
smmip'y  hot  or  dos^  smothery.  See 
Smother. 

Smug.  Spruce,  neat ;  to  smug  up  one- 
self, to  trim,  to  set  oneself  oflf  to  the  best 
adv  antage. — B.  o.  schntuck,  pretty,  hand- 
some, fine,  neat ;  schinucktn^  to  adorn,  set 
off,  aeck,  trim,  smug  up  or  beautify. — 
Kiitner.  Da.  smuk,  pretty  ;  det  smukke 
kion,  the  fair  sex.  C.  sich  sckmiegen^  and 
in  Bavaria  sckfmi€k«m^  to  shrink^  contract, 
make  oneself  small ;  geschmogen,  small, 
contracted  ;  schmugclieh,  neat,  pretty, 
pleasing.  Neat  and  ti^ht  in  dress  is  the 
opposite  of  loose,  flappug,  slatternly. 

To  Smugglo.  O.  schmuggeln,  Da. 
smugle,  to  smxiggle  ;  Du.  smokketen,  to 
smuggle,  sharp  at  play,  pilfer.  AS. 
smugoHf  to  creep ;  smygeliu^  holes,  lurk- 
ing-places  ;  Du.  smuigen,  to  do  anything 
furtively ;  Ur  smuig,  ter  smuik.  Da.  i 
smugt  Sw.  i  smygy  i  mjugg,  dandestmdy ;  * 
smyga,  to  slip  privily  in  or  out  of ;  smyg- 
handel,  smuggling  trade  ;  smyghAl, 
s>nyg-,ura,  a  lurking-place  ;  ON.  smeygja^ 
to  slip  into,  to  put  into.  Smiygfa  faU 
yjir  ho/ud  ser,  to  slip  on  a  garment  over 
one's  bead,  to  creep  into  it ;  smjuga^  to 
press  oneself  through  or  forwaru  with  a 
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creeping  motion  ;  sinugtiy  Da.  smoge,  a 
little  hole,  narrow  passage. 

TTie  i)rimitive  sense  is  probably  pre- 
served in  Lith.  srtn/L^'f/,  stiit-ij^ti,  sffic\cfi, 
to  stick  into,  whenpe  jmajgiis.  a  hop-pole. 
fsismei^tij  to  penetrate,  sckk  ioto,  per- 
smeigtt^  to  stick  through,  pierce. 

Smutb  The  senses  of  paddle^  puddle^ 
pituk^  sp/asAj  spatter^  sputter^  spot^  are 
closely  allied,  and  similar  senses  are 
signified  by  V\.\).  pladdcrn^  plaskm,  G. 
jblatsc/un^  to  dabble,  splash ;  plaUen^ 
PLD.  plasttm^  pUiUm^  to  •oimd  like 
a  heavy  shower  ;  .Sw.  piottra,  to  blot, 
to  scrawl ;  Da.  pUt^  a  spot,  stain,  &c. 
In  oAer  cases  the  same  class  of  pheno- 
mena are  represented  by  imitative  forms 
in  which  the  /  or  pi  of  the  former  cl  i?s 
is  replaced  by  an  tn.  P1.D.  maddcm^ 
moddem^  to  dabble,  paddle  (Danneil), 
and  thence  Du.  viodafty  mud ;  bemod- 
deren^  to  bedaub— Epkema ;  E.  muddle^ 
Swab,  motwen^  PLD.  mttt^km^manUtken^ 
to  d.ibble,  plash,  daub,  and  with  the  sibi- 
lant, PI.  D.  smiidd  n,  smitddt'm,  smuddeln^ 
smulUHt  to  dabble,  dirty ;  snuuidern,  to 
dabble,  let  wet  or  dirt  m  about  (Dann.), 
to  blot,  scribble  ;  Sw.  smattra,  to  crackle, 
sputter,  Da.  smadder^  £.  stiuitter^  E.  dial 
tmithiTy  N.  smitter,  fragment,  atom ;  E. 
smotter^  to  spatter,  dirty  ;  Sw.  smuis^ 
spot,  splash,  dirt,  mud  ;  G.  schmittZy  E. 
smut^  smudgi^  smite dirt,  smoke,  dust ; 
Dii.  snutUHy  Sc.  tmad^  smot^  X.  smit,  to 
mnrk  or  stain.  W,  ysmot,  a  spot ; ystHoHOt 
to  spot  or  dapple.   See  Smotiicr. 

flutidL — 8&np. — Bnaleli.  A  sharp 
sudden  sound  like  that  of  the  collision  or 
breaking  of  hard  bodies  is  rcnrescnied  by 
forms  like  knack,  knock,  knap,  snack, 
stu^,  which  thence  are  applied  to  signify 
any  sharp  sudden  action,  or  the  quality  of 
uuicknesswcssential  for  the  production  of 
toe  noise  hi  question. 

Sc.  j«<zr/t  represents  the  snappinj^ofa 
dog's  jaws,  a  sudden  snap,  then  quick, 
alert,  agile. 

1  he  swypper  tuskuiid  hound  assayis 
And  Deris  fast,  ay  rtady  hyin  to  hynt— 

Wyth  hys  wyde  dttltb  at  hym  iwiMsOTe  stuM. 

D.  V.  439,  33. 

A  snack  is  familiarly  used  in  the  sense 
of  a  hasty  meal,  a  mouthful  snatched  or 
snapped  up  in  haste. 

Our  kind  host  would  not  let  us  go  without 
taking  a  snatchy  as  they  called  it,  which  was,  in 
trath.  a  wiy  good  dfauer.— Bomrell.  JounMtf. 

Tlic  knack  I  Icamfd  frac  an  auld  auntts 
The  sHiickest  of  a'  my  kin. — Ran»s*iy. 

In  vulgar  slang  sncuk  or  snap  is  booty, 
•hare^  portion,  any  aitidcs  out  of  iriiidi 


money  can  be  made ;  *  looking  out  for 
snapSf  waiting  for  windfalls  or  odd  jobs. 
— M  odarn  Suuig.  Hence  to  go  smadkg,  to 
go  shares,  to  participate  in  ihc  booty. 

The  imitative  character  of  the  word  is 
shown  in  PLD.  snappsl  inter),  expressing 
quickness.  Snapps !  snupps  !  het  de 
katte  de  muus  wcg.  G.  schnapps!  da 
gieng  es  los  ;  snap  !  there  it  went  oBU 
Bav.  in  ein^m  schn^pt^  On.  met  emm 
snap.  Sc.  in  a  snap,  m  a  rrack,  in  a  mo- 
ment ;  stutplyj  quickly ;  Da.  dial,  map^ 
Sw.  tiuAb,  quick ;  Dn.  siu^reisft^  a  hmSj 
journey.  A  snap  is  asprin_:^  which  clo>cs 
with  the  sharp  sound  represented  by  the 
name.  G.  sckmapps,  a  dram  of  spirits,  so 
much  as  is  tossed  off  at  a  swaUow. 

SnafEle.  A  bit  for  a  horse,  an  imple- 
ment to  contine  the  snout,  on  the  same 
principle  on  which  Bav.  tHknmM  is  ap- 
plied to  an  iron  mask  fastened  on  the 
faces  of  abandoned  women,  irom  PLD. 
snavel,  G.  sdnuAtl^  die  snout 

The  designations  of  the  words  signify- 
ing snout  are  commonly  taken  from  the 
sounds  made  by  snuthng  through  the 
nose,  snorting,  or  smacfeng  with  the 
jaws.  Thus  we  have  O.  schnaubcit, 
schnaufcn,  PLD.  SHuven,  to  snuff;  Bav. 
snaben,  to  smadc  like  a  pig  ;  K.  dial 
snabbU,  to  eat  greedily,  eat  with  a  smack- 
ing sound  ;  snaffle,  to  speak  through  the 
nose,  to  chatter,  talk  nonsensically  ;  and 
Du.  snabbe,  sncbbe,  sHOVtif  snrbelj  Bav. 
schnu/t'l,  Pl.D.  snnJTi',  a  snout,  beak. 

Snag.  A  short  projection,  the  projea- 
ing  stump  of  a  broken  Inanch,  a  tooUi 
standing  alone  (Hal.)  ;  snaggieto^kti^ 
having  the  teeth  standing  out. 

The  word  sttag  is  adapted  to  signuy  a 
short  projection,  on  the  same  principle  as 
^^'<^Sy ^^^J^"  ^^^y  Syllables  represent- 
ing a  sound  abruptly  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion, and  thence  applied  to  a  movement 
suddenly  cut  short,  or  to  the  figure  traced 
out  by  such  a  movement,  an  abrupt  pro 
jection.  GaeL  snag,  a  little  audible  knock, 
a  hiccough,  a  wood-pecker ;  siu^gimkMmir^ 
stammer  in  speaking  ;  Manx  snorr^  nod  ; 
j«/>,  a  liilip,  a  smart  stroke  or  blow.  g. 
dial,  schmiekef  sekn^dki^  to  jerk  the 
head  about ;  schnickcn,  to  snap,  move 
quick. — Deutsch.  Mund.  III.  e.  diaL 
snug,  to  Strike  or  posh  as  an  ox  with  his 
horn. 

SnaiL  as.  sna>gel,  sntFgl,  snal;  W'est- 
erwald  schndgcl,  sdinalj  g.  schnccke,  PLD. 

E.  dial,  snag,  snig,  4»mI»,  ose. 
sfiigil,  N.  snigjrl,  sniel,  all  apparcntl;- 
from  Swiss  schuaken^  sckuaaggen,  to 
creep,  go  on  all  fous%  ciawl ;  as.  snican^ 
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iry  crcq>,  as  Du.  s/e£ke,  a  saaii,  from  c.  | 
sckUichtH^  to  creep. 

Sniiki*.  AS.  snmea^  ON.  tmakry  smoir. 
Pa.  stiog^  SanBcr.  jmk»^  a  toake.  as. 
smcattt  to  creep. 

Snap.   See  Snack. 

Snapaadk.  OriginaUy,  perhaps,  a  beg- 

jjar*s  wallet    ON.  snapaj  lo  seek  one's 
living;    XM^r/,   scanty   pasture,  begged 
scraps.    See  Knapsack. 
Td  gnapii  Bmaa|>.  To  nip  with  cold , 

to  check,  rebuke,  properly  to  cut  short.  A 
^tcp-mothcr  i/iapis  her  step-children  of 
tiieir  food.  Jo  snapU^  to  nip  as  frost 
docs.  Du.  anipfen^  to  nip.  Dt  wM 
sKipt  infi  Mgntgi^  the  wind  cuts  ooe^ 

r.irc. 

i>cUarp  soppU  of  sleet  and  of  the  snypPamd  snaw. 

D.  V.  too.  55. 

Da.  dial,  sneve,  5nei.n>e^  to  dip,  cut  short, 
to  cut  one's  hair,  to  nip  or  dwarf  with 
cold,  to  give  one  a  reproof.  At  snyppe  or 
»9uw€  «m  to  eat  one  short,  set  him 
tlown.  N.  s/iikJtti,  to  cut,  also  to  repri- 
mand, to  put  one  to  shame.  In  Suffolk 
the  word  is  snip.  *The  frost  ha'  stiipt 
them  tahnups.'  Also  in  the  sense  of 
checking  or  rebuking.  —  Moor. 

The  sense  of  cutting  short  may  be 
attained  in  two  ways  :  i.  From  the  sharp 
snap  of  a  pair  of  scissors,  or  the  blow  by 
which  the  cut  is  given  ;  and,  2.  From  an 
abrupt  movement  leading  to  the  notion 
of  a  projection  or  point,  then  to  that  of 
removing  the  point  or  stump,  or  reducing 
to  a  stump,  as  explained  under  Snub. 
From  Bav.  schiauppen^  snout  or  ex- 
tremity, is  formed  ^sehmtupety  nipped  by 
the  frost,  which  seems  the  true  ecpiivalent 
of  E.  sneaped  or  snaped.  Bav.  schnippen^ 
schnippen^  to  make  a  short  sudden  move- 
ment, gives  sekmppi  PLD.  tniMe^  snippf, 
beak  or  point,  so  that  even  snip  may  be 
explained  in  the  sense  of  cutting  off  the 
point,  docking,  curtailing. 

flnara.    on.  shota,  a  cord,  snare, 
springe  ;  Du.  s/iarCy  a  cord,  string  of  a 
musical  instrument ;  Fris.  snar^  a  noose. 
The  designation  of  cord  or  string  may  be 
taken  from  the  notion  of  twisting  or  turn- 
ing, in  two  ways,  viz.  either  from  the  twist- 
mg  of  the  fibred  in  the  formation  of  the 
string,  or  from  tike  notion  of  its  use  in 
twisting  roond  and  entangling,  or  con- 
fining another  object.     Thus  from  the 
verbs  to  twist,  to  twine^  the  name  of  twist 
or  twiM  is  given  to  various  kinds  of  thin 
cord.   In  the  same  way  Sw.  nw^  to  twist, 
tv^-inc,  entangle;  Jivtf,  string,  twist ;  hatsnot 
liat-string. 
The  mtiinate  origin  is  the  ivbirrfng 


sound  oJ  an  object  rapidly  turning  through 
the  air,  of  which  different  modiiicalions 
are  represented  by  syllables  framed  on  the 
vowels  /?,  /,  accort!!!!^^  as  the  sound  is 
of  a  sharper  or  a  tlulicr  nature.  IM.D. 
snatTat^io  whirr  like  a  spinning-wheel, to 
grumble,  mutter,  to  prrmoonoe  the  r  in 
the  throat  ;  G.  .f<7/«rf/7v//,  to  make  a  harsh 
noise  like  that  of  a  rattle,  or  a  string  jar- 
ring ;  to  cry  like  a  missel-thrush  or  a 
corn-crake ;  OE.  to  smnrw^  as  a  dogge 
doth  under  a  door  when  he  sheweth  his 
teeth. — Palsgr.  Hence,  in  a  secondary 
application,  on.  snara,  to  whirl,  hurl, 
turn,  twist,  n.  snara  seg  ikcp^  to  snarl 
or  twist  up  like  tlunead;  JVMm  Ht  ^aamd, 
to  twist  a  rope. 

With  the  other  vowels  we  have  PLD. 
Mmnrwr,  to  whirr  liice  a  thin^  whtriing 
round,  to  lace,  to  draw  a  stnng  tight  ; 
snirre.  a  lace,  a  noose.  PID.  murren, 
to  whirr  like  a  spiiming-wheel,  bun  like 
a  fly,  snore ;  Sw.  snorra^  to  whirr,  hum, 
and  thence  to  spin  roimd,  to  whirl ;  snorra^ 
a  spinning-top.  G.  schnur^  Sw.  snore^  a 
string  or  lace.  S«e  next  artide. 

To  Snarl.  The  final  /  is  merely  an 
element  implying  continuance  of  action, 
as  m  Fr.  miauler^  to  cry  miau  /  E.  ktuel 
from  kitttj  whtTt  from  whifT^  ftc.  79 
snarl  like  a  dog  was  formerly  snat\  as 
mentioned  in  the  last  article.  The  term 
is  then  applied  in  the  same  way  as  the 
sim|4er  form,  to  the  idea  of  twisting,  cori^ 
ing,  entangling.  To  rufHe  or  snar!  as 
over-twisted  thread. — Cot.  *  Lay  in  wait 
to  snarl  him  in  his  sermons.' — Becon  in 
HaL  Snarl,  a  snare— Hal. ;  Sc.  sftorl^ 
a  snare,  difficulty,  scrape  ;  jmrr^ to  mflte, 
wrinkle  ;  snurlie^  knotty. 

Northern  blasts  die  ocean  smmri. — Raimay. 

P1.D.  snSrifn,  to  snari  as  thread.— Dan- 

neil.  Henneberg  schnarrcn,  to  shrink,  to 
crumple  up.  On  a  similar  principle  to 
the  above.  Da.  kurre,  locoo  like  a  dove  ; 
kurre,  a  knot,  twist,  tangle  in  thread. 

Snast.— Snace. — Snat.  The  snuflT  of 
a  candle ;  snasty,  cross,  snappish ;  snatted^ 
snub-nosed.  Parallel  forms  are  seen  in 
knast  or  gnost,  the  snuff  or  wick  of  a 
candle  (emunctorium,  hchinus — Pr.  Pm.); 
Pol.  knota^  wick  or  snuff  of  a  candle ; 
Lith.  knatasj  wick ;  PI.D.,  Da.  knast^  a 
knot  in  wood.  The  radical  meamng 
should  bo  a  knot  or  tuft  of  fibrous  mate- 
rial used  as  a  wick,  then  the  burnt  por- 
tion of  the  wick  that  is  snufied  off.  The 
same  equivalence  of  an  initial  sn  and  gn 
or  kn  is  seen  in  mag  and  knag^snarl  and 
gnarl, 

Tto  flnstdh.  See  Snack. 
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To  Suathe.—  Suaze.  N  E.  sfia//u.  snas^^ 
stud^  to  prune  trees.  Wcstcrwald  uimoaen^ 
schnascln^  attsscJifuiseln^  Ciinbr.  snnazi'ti, 
snozet^  sHOiuuin,  to  prune,  to  lop  trees  ; 
ON.  sntitf  branch  or  twig  of  tree ;  a/- 
shHm,  to  cut  otT  branches,  to  prune ; 
Silesian  ji-A«^7/,t\vii^s,  branches,  lop  ;  Bav. 
schnaitettf  to  prune,  lop,  hack  ;  gescknatUl^ 
giscknmUif  B.  i&aLsmattaekff  crunuyfiag- 
ments,  scraps. 

Snead. — Sneath.  The  handle  of  a 
scythe,  not  the  short  projectioDs  fay  which 
it  is  held  in  the  K.  form  of  the  implement, 
and  therefore  the  AS.  sncEd^  a  bit,  seems 
hardly  to  afford  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion. 

To  Sneak,  as.  snicnn,  to  creep  ;  sni- 
cendne  wynn  (acc),  a  creeping  worm  ; 
Swiss  sdmaJkm,  ^imaaggen^  saknokgmt 

to  creep  ;  schnage^  schnaagbohnc^  creep- 
ing kidney-bean.  Gael.  sm\g^  ^"i^ig^  to 
creepi  crawl,  sneak ;  sn^gair^  one  who 
creeps  along,  a  lasy  fieUow;  Ir.  siui^fim^ 

to  creep  or  crawl. 

The  radical  signification  seems  to  be 
going  along  like  a  dog  scenting  his  way 
with  his  nose  to  the  ^^''^urid,  sniffin;:;  for 
victuals  or  wliat  can  be  picked  up.  !■  ris. 
snucktySncke^snickJey  to  sniff;  Westerwald 
schnauckeny  to  snilT,  to  seek  for  victuals. 
E.  dial,  snaivk,  sneaky  to  sniff,  smell ; 
snooky  snokCy  to  smell  or  search  out,  to  pry 
about  curiously,  to  look  closely  at  any- 
thing, to  lie  hid.  See  Snook.  O^.snikja^ 
to  hanker  after,  to  spunge  or  seek  meanly 
for  entertainmeot ;  at  tntkfa  mmtu,  to 
sniff  afler  bribes.  The  idea  of  meanness 
arises  from  the  do<x  bcinp:  deterred  by  no 
icbutfs  when  lie  is  sni fling  alter  food. 
N.  Han  fx  *kj§  wm  fykkjen  so  stiikjc 
skal :  he  must  not  be  sensitive  who  would 
spunge,  or  sniff  after  food.  The  meta- 
phor is  distinctly  seen  in  the  slang  term 
of  an  area  sucak,  one  who  pries  into  areas 
for  what  he  can  pick  up.  ON.  snaka^  to 
sniff  about,  then  to  creep  or  move  over 
the  surface  like  fire.  Eldr  smUnUU  um 
klcrdi  thcira :  the  fire  crept  over  their 
clothes.  Da.  snage^  to  snuff  about,  rum- 
mage ;  snagiMj  prying,  pilfering ;  snige, 
to  convey  pri\  ati  ly  ;  at  snigc  sine  vaicr 
indy  to  smuggle  in  his  wares ;  at  snige 
sig  borty  to  sneak  off.  Tyven  sneg  sig 
ind  i  husa  om  nattcHy  the  thief  sneaked 
into  the  house  at  night ;  snigi'ei,  a  secret 
path  i  snigende  yVArr,  a  slow,  creeping 

In  the  same  way  from  c.  schnaufetty  to 
snuff,  sniff,  Westerwald  schnaufeTy  a  sly 
person ;  schnaufen  gehen,  to  go  on  the 
sly,  to  go  a  stealing,  on.  snd/a^  to  snifl^ 


then  (like  E.  snook)  to  go  about  with  the 
head  down,  to  sneak  or  skulk  abovt 

A^'ain,  ON.  snefja,  to  scent,  to  ferret  out, 
explains  £.  dial.  sne-cUng^  sneaking  ■  sme%^ 
a  srnuL    See  Snee. 

To  Sneap.    See  Saape 

Sneb.    Sec  Snub. 

To  Sneck.  To  latch  a  door ;  stuck^t^ 
the  latch.   From  the  clicking  soond  made 

by  the  latch  in  falling  to,  on  which  ac- 
count it  was  also  called  cUckei^  and  in  Fr. 
loquei. 

To  Snee.— Snie.— Snive.— Snew.  To 

snie  with  lice,  to  swarm  or  abound.  '  The 
room  was  as  iull  as  it  could  stiive* — Mr» 
Baker.  Smw  is  used  by  Qiaaoer  in  the 
same  sense,  where  it  is  commonly  eifr 
plained  as  a  met.  from  snowing. 

Withoatin  bake  meat  never  was  his  house 

Of  fishe  and  flcshe.  and  that  so  plentcouse^ 
It  snewed  in  his  house  of  mete  aad  drink. 

The  true  explanation  is  to  be  found  in 
Ir.  snaigkitHy  to  crawl ;  e.  did.  mtvit^^ 

sncakinj^  ;  sticvil,  a  snail. 

To  Sneer.  Troperly  to  snarl,  to  ex- 
press iU-temper,  to  laugh  scomluily.  To 
sneer,  to  make  wry  faces  j  tiutring  matchy 
a  grinning  match. — Foihy.  PLD.  xmot- 
mr,  to  mutter,  grumble,  smui  Da. 
to  snarl,  growl.  Fr.  n'camr,  to  sneer,  is 
explained  by  Palsgr.  to  snarre  as  a  dot:c:e 
doth  under  a  door  when  he  showeth  iiis 
teeth.  By  Cotgrave  it  is  understood  in 
the  sense  of  E.  snicker,  or  snigger,  to 
laugh  in  a  suppressed  way.  being  explain^* 
ed  to  giggle,  tighy  (tee-hee). 

ThtTf  she  K'l^*^  nioiiy  a  w/firrand  jjmMV 
Rise  up,  quo'  the  wife,  tbou  laxy  1as% 
Let  In  thy  master  and  Us  maie. 

Snig^i;eren  and  sneeren,  spcaUng  con- 
temptuously of  others. —  Moor. 

To  Sneeze.  Du.  nuscn,  G.  niesen^  to 
sneeze ;  nieseln^  to  snufHe,  to  speak 
through  the  nose.  ON.  hniosa  (of  cattle), 
to  sneeze.  From  a  representation  of  the 
sound  of  air  driven  through  the  nose.  Da. 
snustyKo  snuff,  sniff;  snuus.  Gad.  smuit. 
Sc.  sneeshin^  E.  dial,  snush^  snufT. 

SnelL.  Sc.  sntll^  sharp,  severe,  pierc 
ing ;  property,  eneigetic  in  action,  rapid. 

rk'riniis  answ««d«w// — Chaucer. 

C.  schneil.  It.  smUo^  sudden,  quick,  agile, 
a  nciisa// represents  the  sotma  of  a  snap, 

whence  schnelUm,  to  move  with  a  snap, 
to  spring  or  bound,  Bav.  si  hn,]ll,  a  snap 
with  the  fmgers,  a  loud  sudden  noise; 
derschnelleHy  to  burst  ^Sdun.  Swiss 
schnall,  the  snap  of  a  spring  or  a  vicious 
doe ;  im  schnally  in  a  moment,  in  a  snap; 
s^uuttm,  to  snap. 
Bnick.  flaobk,  Thesouidof aamait 
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crack  or  blow  is  represented  by  the  syl- 
lables Anacky  inuk,  knocks  snacJt,  sMui\ 
SHCck^  the  final  k  often  changing  for  a  g; 
and  when  the  blow  is  eiven  wtu  a  sharp 
implemeBt,  the  knock  oecomet  a  hack  or 
chop. 

W.  tmUy  enie^if  a  sKght  rap,  a  pecker, 

,  anything  that  smacks.  C.  schnickcn,  to 
snap  the  fingers,  to  snip — Sanders  ;  Sc. 
SM€cky  snegy  to  cut  with  a  sudden  stroke 
of  a  sharp  instrument ;  sneck^  ^f'^gy  ^  cut, 
notch.  N.  snickay  to  cut,  to  work  with  a 
knife.  F  1cm.  x/i^^o^^a,  to  cut,  lop,  prune. 
B.  dial,  to  snagy  snigy  to  cut  on  tateral 
tuanches. — Wilbraham.  In  StaflTordshirc 
mig  is  the  cut  herbage  of  sedges,  and  a 
sm^eh  is  a  tussock  of  growing  sedge. 
SmddUy  lonff  coane  grass,  stubble.— M  al. 
Austrian  schnegerHy  to  whittle  with  a 
knife.  Gael  snagair^  to  carve  wood.  •  N£. 
snicky  a  notch,  a  cut ;  SE.  snigy  to  cot,  to 
chop.  —  Hal.  Snocky  a  knock,  a  smart 
blow —Jennings.  vV//<?/M,  a  notch.  Manx 
snigy  a  hllip,  a  sharp  stroke  or  blow ;  snegy 
a  l;itch. 

To  Snicker  — Snigger.  These  forms 
represent  the  broken  sound  of  suppressed 
laughter,  of  a  mare  whinnying  to  her  foal, 
of  a  horse  at  the  approach  of  his  corn. 
Sc.  snocker,  to  snort,  to  breathe  high 
tiurough  the  nostrib;  «M3k«r.  mmA^t,  to 
neigh,  to  laugh  in  a  krad  ana  ridicukms 
manner, — Jam. 

Snickup.— Sneckup.  i.  A  represent- 
ation of  the  sound  of  the  hiccup.  A 
charm  for  the  hiccup  is  *  Hickup,  snickup, 
three  sups  in  a  cup  are  ^ood  for  the  hick- 
up.' Then  taking  the  hickup  as  the  t>'pe 
of  the  least  possilile  malady,  to  say  of  a 
man  tkit  he  has  got  the  snickups,  means 
rather  that  he  fancies  himself  ill  than  that 
be  is  really  sa — Forbv.  Du.  kthketty 
snikkerty  to  hickup  ;  snikketty  also  to  sob, 
to  gasp.  PLD.  snikken^  snukken^  to  sob ; 
M9utMMt^*  sttiMMti^m  lUtud  hiccup. — Bmn. 
Wtb. 

2.  Sneckup  or  snickup  is  used  interjec- 
tionally  in  the  sense  of  begone  :  away 
with  you  !  (Forby),  as  by  Sir  Toby  Belch 
to  Ma!v(.lio  when  he  comes  lecturing  him 
and  las  companions  in  their  drunken 
orgies  :  'Give  him  money,  George,  and 
let  him  go  suiikup.*  '  No.  Michael,  let 
thy  father  go  snickup.' — Knight  of  Burn* 
ingPestle,  B.  and  F. in  N. 

The  expression  may  perhaps  be  dud- 
dated  by  Bav.  schmeck's  f  an  interjection 
used  in  exactly  the  same  way,  being  ren- 
dered by  SchmeOer,  I  have  no  answer  for 
you,  that  is  nothing  to  me.  The  force  of 
tiw  word  is  sniff  1  ilnd  out  for  yourself ! 
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make  out  what  you  can  of  it !  equivalent 
to  Go  look  I  ask  about !  from  schmcckeity 
to  sniff,  to  smell.  Du.  snicktHy  e.  snucke^ 
to  sniff,  scent  out  like  a  dog.^KiL  See 
Snook.  ON.  sndfay  to  snift",  to  trace  by 
scent ;  sndfadu  /udan,  pack  off,  begone. 

To  Staip.  To  nipy  snipy  clipy  are  all 
formed  on  the  same  plan  representing  the 
sharp  dick  of  a  pair  of  blades  coming  to- 
gether in  the  act  of  snipping.  Du.  knid- 
pcHy  to  snap  the  fingers,  to  give  a  fillipy 
also,  as  stiippett,  to  snip  or  clip.  G. 
schnippeHy  to  crackle,  to  snap  the  fingers, 
fillip.  Bav.  in  rimm  schnippsy  in  a  mo- 
ment ;  Sihnipfcv,  to  snip,  to  sip,  to  pilfer. 

Snipe.  Dn.smppeySnephoeity G. schnepfey 
snipe,  a  bird  distinguished  by  the  length 
of  its  bill.  PLD.  stiippc,  sttibbty  beak, 
also  snipe.  So  Fr.  beCy  beak,  bi'casse,  d^- 
cassine,  woodcock,  snipe.  Bav.  schnepp^ 
scfmepfm^  the  beak,  bill,  fswsaschnappen, 
schnrpfutt,  to  make  a  short  quick  move- 
ment ;  schnip/city  to  pick.  Du.  snaddeM, 
to  peck,  to  snap ;  iHtubty  sn^be^  beak. 

To  Snite.  —  Snot. — Snout.  The  de- 
signations of  the  mucus  of  the  nose  and 
of  the  nose  itself,  llie  snout  or  nose  and 
mouth  of  animals,  are  commonly  taken 
from  a  representation  of  the  sound  made 
in  snifiing  or  drawing  air  through  the 
nose  impeded  hy  mucus.  Thus  from 
•PLD.  stturrcHy  stioreny  to  snore,  we  have 
snurrc,  the  nose  or  snout,  and  Sw.  snory 
mucus  of  the  nose.  From  (i.  schnauben^ 
to  snuff,  E.  diaL  snoby  to  sob,  we  have 
snoby  snot,  and  G.  schnabcly  beak,  snout ; 
from  Du.  snu^ven^  snuj/ctty  to  snuff  or 
sniff,  are  derived  snuyx>ey  snofy  rheuma. 
catarrhus,  running  at  the  nose,  E.  sttiveiy 
and  Du.  snavely  PI.U.  snuffy  the  nose, 
snout  From  P1.D.  snorken^  to  snore, 
Sw.  snorkoy  to  snifk,  Bav.  uiumrkdn^  to 
draw  the  air  or  mucus  through  the  note 
with  a  certain  sound,  to  sniff,  snore, snuffl^ 
Nuremberg  sehsiorgelHy  to  speak  ihroogli 
the  nose  (Brem.  Wtb.  in  stntm-n),  I.iih. 
snarglotiy  to  snift,  we  pass  to  Lith.  snar- 
glysy  snot,  Sw.  snork  (properly  snout), 
extremity.  From  Du.  snickeUy  Fris.  sniicke^ 
to  sniff,  Sc.  snocker,  to  breathe  high 
through  the  nose,  to  Lith.  snukkis^  Cimbr. 
snaeko,  Swiss  sekmMty  snoot  From  Da. 
sttMSif  to  sniff.  Lap.  snuso/ct,  to  snite  or 
blow  the  nose,  to  PLD.  snuss,  the  snout. 

In  the  same  way  we  have  PLD.  snot- 
tereuy  to  make  a  noise  in  the  nose  when 
impeded  with  mucus,  to  snifter  ;  E.  snot- 
tety  to  cry,  to  snivel  (Craven  GL),  to 
breathe  hard  throuf^  the  nose,  to  snort 

Ckwe  by  the  fire  his  easy -chair  too  stands, 
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lanrUeh  all  dftf  be  mtUtnt  aodi^  mad  jnwM. 

Ramsay. 

G.  tchnaiUm.  schnadcrn  im  kothe^  to 
muddle  like  dncks  in  tlie  mud ;  Swab. 

schnuihrn^  to  dabble  in  nnid  ;  Bav. 
schniufern,  schnodeltty  to  draw  breath 
through  the  impeded  nose.  *  So  si  den 
atum  hart  habcn  un  schnudn):!  iluroh 
die  nasen.' — Schm.  Swiss  sihniuian^  to 
snivel,  to  snift  in  crying ;  Bav.  schnatui^Ht 
to  draw  breadi,  sniMt,  pant  ON.  snudda^ 
sniutra,  Bav.  schniiien,  to  sniff  about,  to 
search.  Gael,  snot^  smell,  snuli"  the  wind, 
suspect ;  snoitean^  a  pinch  of  snuff.  Lap. 
sHodktset,  to  snift ;  smtdtfett  to  aniff  oat, 
to  trace  by  scent. 

1-  rom  these  we  pass  to  Bav.  schnutUr^ 
tekmidei,  Du.  m^ddir^  mti^  nmty  Pl.D. 
snottc.  Da.  stmt,  siioty  ON.  snyta^  snot,  the 
mucus  of  the  nose,  and  ON.  snudr,  Bav. 
schnudiTf  schnud,  PLD.  snute^  Du.sM$n'/£, 
O.  scktiautatf  the  snout.  C.  schnaiitzcn, 
I)u.  snutten,  snitittu,  I'l.D.  stiiiilcn,  ON. 
snyiUf  to  snite,  to  blow  the  nose  and 
cleanse  it  from  mucus,  and  thence  to 
snuff  a  candle,  are  pretty  equally  related 
both  to  sMout  and  motf  and  perhaos  may 
have  been  developed  stmultaneotisly  with 
those  fonns  from  the  same  radical  image. 

From  Gael,  w/'/,  snuff  tlu-  wind,  Bav. 
s/iuU/if  N.  stiutruy  to  sniff,  search,  may 
be  explained  Goth.  *miir,  A&,  snotor^ 
sagacious,  prudent,  an  exact  equivalent 
of  JLat.  sa^ax,  keen  at  following  the 
scent 

Snivel.  Besidi  s  tlie  ordinary  sense  of 
snt'/ti»f!^,  drawint;  up  the  mucus  audibly 
through  the  nose,  especially  in  crying, 
smvu  is  used  in  Northamptonshire  in 
the  sense  of  shrink,  shriwl.  Fruit  that 
is  over-ripe  and  withered  is  said  to  be 
mivePd  tip ;  flannd  smivd*  up  in  wash- 
ing. *  Tm  so  cold  I  could  trnwl  into  a 
nut-shell.' 

How  snivilled  and  old  he  louJu>. — Mrs  Uaker. 

This  is  one  of  the  numerous  cases  in 
which  the  idea  nf  contraction  is  expressed 
by  the  drawing  up  the  nose  and  mouth 
in  the  act  of  grinning,  snarling,  sniftmg, 
sniveling. 

A  kind  of  cramp  when  the  lips  and  nr';iril<;  nrc 

C tied  and  drawne  awry  like  a  dog's  inuuih  when 
j»<r»»<4^NoiBenclaiuWb  1585^  in  N. 

Bav.  schtiarktbi,  to  snore  ;  schnurkcin 
schnurkelftf  to  draw  the  air  or  mucus 
through  the  nose  with  a  certain  noise,  to 
sniff,  snore,  snift,  pry,  shrink  ;  schnurkel, 
a  wrinkled  old  woman  ;  G.  schnorkel^  a 
volute  in  Architecture.  ON.  med  snerk- 
janda  nef^  with  upturned  nose ;  snerkja^ 
pain  that  makes  one  wry  the  mouth ; 
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Sfi&Hkbiit^  steonk,  contracted*  if.  jMWfiitfv 

to  snift,  snort,  grumble,  scold  ;  snerka, 
to  shrink.  With  the  final  guttural  ex- 
changed for  a  labial,  Bav.  sclmoffez^n^ 
si/ifiur/eln,  to  snift,  snifter;  xkmetfeu^ 
scJinat pfcn^  schnurfftn.  Da.  snerpe^  to 
contract  or  shrink  ;  sturpe  munden  sam- 
meity  to  purse  up  the  mmrth;  Du.  tmerpen^ 
to  make  one  smart,  to  pinch,  ne.  io 
s/urpUf  to  shrivel  up. — Hal.  Compare 
also  Lat  ringor^  to  grin,  to  be  in  ill- 
humour,  to  wrinkle,  shrivd. 

Snob.  In  Suffolk  a  joumcxinan  shoe- 
maker ;  in  slangish  language  used  in  the 
sense  of  a  coarse  vui^  person.  Sc 
snob,  a  cobbler's  boy.  The  proper  mean- 
ing of  the  word  is  simply  a  boy,  then, 
like  Gw  km^Cf  a  journeyman  or  work> 
man,  servant  B.diaL  jn^alad  or  serv  ant, 
gcnet  ally  in  an  ironical  sense. —  Hal.  The 
ultimate  meamng  of  the  word  seems  to 
be  a  lump  of  a  boy.  .Siva/,  a  smaU  piece 
of  anything  (fruitnlnm -~Coies).  —  HaL 
See  Knave. 

To  fltaook.  —  Baoksa.  To  smell,  to 
search  out,  pry  into— Hal.  ;  to  lie  lurk- 
ing for  a  thmg.— B.  '  Halcncr.  to  vent, 
snook,  wind,  smclL  or  search  out.'—  Col. 
N  icto,  t0  smoki  ae  houndes  dooth. — Oitus 
in  Hal. 

The  sound  of  sharply  drawing  the 
breath,  as  in  sobbing,  snifHng,  snifiing, 

is  represented  by  the  syllable  snik^  mnk ; 
and  from  the  figure  of  sniffing  the  air  is 
very  generally  expressed  the  idea  of 
searching  about,  especially  sedcing  for 
delicacies  or  eatables,  prying  curiously 
into  things.  PLD.  snikkcu^  sttukkat,  to 
sob;  Du.  sftiekim,  to  sob,  gasp,  sniff, 
scent  out. —  Kil.  E.  dial,  sfu-kg  [a  snift- 
ing],  a  cold  in  the  head.  Swiss  schria'tkin^ 
Sihneuggen^  to  sniff  like  dogs  or  pigs  \ 
sdktutake^  uhneugge^  Lith.  snukkis^  die 
nose  or  snout.  Da.  dial,  snoke,  to  trace 
by  scent;  at  /oat  m  snok  of  nogtl,  to 
get  wind  of  something ;  snykke^  to  snuff 
tobacco.  N.  snik,  smell  ;  snikja,  to  han- 
ker after.  Lap.  stiuoi^iiet,  to  scent,  trace 
by  scent  like  a  dog,  pry  into ;  Sw.  sftokd. 
Da.  sitagitf  ON.  smaka,  to  snuff  about, 
rummage,  search.  F,  dial.  st;a-vk,  sneaky 
snuck,  to  smelL  Fris.  snmke,  sftdktf 
snickje,  to  sni£ 

To  Snooze.  To  dumber,  nap.— Wor- 
cester. Stioosing'y  nestling  and  dozing, 
lying  snug  and  warm, — Mrs  Baker.  Lith. 
snudoMy  smtsi,  sHus/t\  to  foil  asleep,  to 
doze ;  snausti,  to  be  sleepy ;  s$mdiSf  a 
dozer,  dreamer. 

The  word  may  spring  from  die  same 
origin  in  a  representation  of  the  sound  of 
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breathing,  hy  two  different  courses,  viz.  ' 
I  St,  direct  from  the  deep  breathing  of  a  , 
person  in  sleep,  as  in  the  case  of  ot. 
swoMgh,  Sc.  souj",  signifying,  in  the  first 
place,  breathing  heavily,  and  then  sleep. 
In  the  same  way  hzy.p/nausin^  to  breathe 
deep  through  the  nose,  is  used  exactly  as 
B.  smoos€,  in  the  sense  of  comfortable 
sleep.  *AIs  or  cinest  bey  niichtlichem 
weise  in  dem  warmen  fedcrbeth/>/><a//,r/^;' 
as  he  nightly  snooied  in  the  warn  feather- 
bed. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  sense  may  be 
taken  from  the  £gure  of  an  in£ant  sniiiing 
after  food,  and  ptessiiig  dose  to  its  mo- 
ther's breast  Dan.  sttme^  to  snuff,  sniff, 
and,  in  a  secondary  sense,  to  snifT  out,  to 
pry ;  £.  dial,  snowze^  to  pry  into,  to  ferret 
about.  Dont  come  smwnng  after  me.' 
— Mrs  Baker.  N,  sMuska,  snusia,  snutra^ 
to  sniflfor  pry  after  eatables.  ON.  sniidda, 
snudm^  Bay.  snaudcn^  to  sniff,  scent  out ; 
E.  snuidU,  to  nestle  (Hal) ;  middU,  to 
nestle,  to  fondle,  as  when  a  child  lays  its 
head  on  the  bosom  of  its  nurse  ;  nuzzle^ 
to  creep  closely,  as  an  infant  in  the  bosom 
of  its  nurse  or  mother.  —  Mn  Baker. 
PLD.  snusselHy  to  sniff  after,  to  trace  by 
scent ;  musselije^  niceties,  tit-bits  ;  snussy 
the  snout ;  lurumsnusseltty  to  pry  about. 
Dat  kind  smmsteit  an  dem  titte  :  the  chiki 
nuzzles  or  snuggles  up  to  the  breast.  X. 
snoozlitt^t  nestling. — UaL 

The  association  of  the  idea  of  seeking 
for  food  with  those  of  waraith  and  sleep 
is  derived  from  the  earliest  period  of  the 
infant's  life.   See  Snug. 

To  flnorai.  — Snort,  ^js^r/ bears  the 
same  relation  to  snore  as  sni/t  to  sniff, 
the  addition  of  tlie  final  /  intimating  a 
sep^urate  act  as  distinguished  from  the 
continuous  action  of  smon  or  tniff  *  In 
the  snir/  of  a  cat,'  in  a  moment. 

Swiss  s:h)iOticni,  to  snore,  sniff,  snort ; 
schuem^  iU.D.  snum^  the  snout,  nose  ; 
smmnvM,  to  whirr  like  a  sphmmg-wheel, 
to  snore  in  sleep;  srioretij  stwrken^  G. 
schnarchen.  Lap.  snorct^snorret,  to  snore  ; 
Sw.  snor^  mucus  of  the  nose  ;  PLD.  snir- 
reu,  tu  whin-;  j///7/y««,  to  grumble,  nuitter. 

Snot.    See  Snite. 

Snout.   See  Snite. 

Samr.   l.  a.  sdime^  on.  snidr  {snjdva^ 
to  snow),  Goth,  snaivs,  Vo\.  mjef, 
Lith.  snr^as,  Gael,  sneof/u/,   Lat.  «/.r, 
mvis  (jiin^eref  to  snow),  Gr.  vtf&st  a 
snow6ake. 

2.  Pl.D.  snaUy  a  Idnd  of  ship,  originally 
a  beaked  ship,  from  snaUy  beak,  snout. 

Snub.  Snub  is  a  word  analogous  to 
Jag,  jog,  job,  snag.  Sec,  rcprcscntingf  in 
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the  first  instance,  a  short  abrupt  sound, 
then  applied  to  a  sudden  movement 
abruptly  stopped,  then  an  abrupt  projec- 
tk>n  or  stumfk  Tf  smmk  is,  then,  to  re> 
duce  to  a  stump,  to  cut  short,  as  Sw. 
stympa,  to  dock  or  mutilate,  Uwsk  stum^^ 
a  snag  or  stump. 

In  the  sense  of  a  short  abrupt  sound 
we  may  cite  E.  dial,  snob  or  snub,  Swiss 
sclinupf,  a  sob,  passing  to  the  idea  of 
abrupt  movement  in  Swiss  auf  den 
sckmtff^  Da.  i  en  snub,  in  a  moment,  at  a 
blow,  and  in  Sw.  dial,  snubba,  snabbla, 
snubbla^  snappla^  snoppia,  snuppla,  to 
stumUe.  Then,  as  stumbU  and  siump 
are  connected  together,  we  have  Sc.  snab^ 
the  projecting  part  of  a  rock  or  hill,  a 
rough  point ;  E.  sntib,  a  jag  or  snag. 

His  dreadful  club 
AQ  araiBd  with  mned  MifAr  sad  knottr  grain. 

F.g. 

A  snubnose  is  a  stumpy  nose.  Sw.  dial. 
snubba,  nubda,  a  short  tobacco  pipe,  a 
dumpy  woman.  Hence  ON.  snMa,  to 
reduce  to  a  stump  or  snub,  to  cut  short  | 

snubbottr,  Da.  snubbed,  stumpy. 

The  heads  and  boughs  of  trees — towards  the 
sea  are  lO  tmmiM  by  the  winds  as  if  the  boughs 
had  been  pared  orihamicff— Ray  toTodd. 

Da.  snubbe  of,  Sw.  dial,  snubba,  to  car* 

tail,  to  dock  ;  a  cow  without  horns  ; 

snubbug,  snubbut  (of  cattle),  wanting 
horns  ;  stUtlHirug,  having  short  Stwnpjf 
ears. 

To  snub  or  snib  is  then  figuratively  to 
set  down  or  reprimand,  take  one  up  short, 
cutoffhisexctises,&c.  Sw.  jmkMs,  Da. 
diaL  sfu'bbe,  Fris.  snubbe,  snobbe,  snope, 
afsnope,  to  set  one  down,  as  a  too  fonvard 
child,  to  give  a  sharp  reproof ;  snop,  snupp^ 
ashamed  cast  down.  It  is  tM  same 
metaphor  when  we  speak  of  being  com- 
))letely  stumped^  being  cut  short,  reduced 
to  a  nonplus. 

The  foregoing  is,  I  bdieve,  the  true  ex* 
planation  of  the  connection  between  the 
verb  to  snub  or  snib,  and  forms  like  Du. 
snabbe,  snebbe,  Bav.  schnauppen,  ON. 
snoppa,  the  snout;  Otherwise  there  is  a 
close  analogy  between  a  sharp  reprimand 
and  a  slap  in  the  face,  blow  in  tlie  chops, 
as  shown  in  It  ntuada,  Venet  musiaa^ 
sadgf  a  rebuff,  from  naso,  and  musta2za^ 
a  snout,  respectively.  Pol.  buzia,  tlie 
mouth :  busowai.',  to  snub.  Swiss  schnautx^ 
a  Tougn  reproof;  sehmmUtty  snout ;  «m* 
schnautzen,  to  speak  roughly  to  one  ; 
Dorsetsh.  snout^  to  snub — Hal.  ;  and  we 
might  be  inclined  to  explain  a  snubbing 
as  a  figurative  applicatkm  of  OM. 
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pungr,  a  blow  on  the  chops ;  Gloucest. 
snottp,  a  blow  on  the  head. — HaL 

To  Snudg^.  To  snud^^e  along^  to 
walk  looking  downward  and  poring  as 
though  the  head  was  full  of  business — B., 
manSier  d'un  air  ramp>ant  ct  pcnsif. — 
Miege.  To  snvdge  over  the  fire,  to  keep 
close  to  it.  To  nudge  or  snudge,  to  liang 
down  the  head. — Mrs  Baker. 

The  primitive  meaning  seems  to  be 
going  along  with  the  face  bent  to  the 
earth  like  a  dog  tracing  oat  the  scent, 
then  looking  closely  after,  seeking  greedily 
for,  leadin;^  to  the  use  of  srf//<fj;r  in  the 
sense  of  a  nnser.  os.'s/ii/ggaySfii/t/t/d, 
Da.  SMuse^  to  sniff,  snuff,  search  out ; 
ptugga  til  titles,  to  have  hope  of  some- 
thing, N.  snuska,  snns/Of  to  sniff  out, 
search  for  something  to  eat.  From  the 
latter  sense  most  be  explained  the  familiar 
E.  Tiucs/c,  nuddlt^  to  creep  closely  or 
snugly,  as  an  infant  iii,  the  bosom  of  its 
mother. 

She  miiMtbtk  hendf  in  his  bo5K)m. 

Suiiford's  Niobe. 

We  then  i»a8s  to  the  idea  of  groydling, 
going  along  in  a  dejected  way  with  the 

head  down. 

Sir  Koj^cr  shook  his  cars  and  nuzzled  alonjf, 
Vkcll  satibficd  thai  he  w  doing  a  charitable  work. 
— Arbutbnot  in  I'odd.  How  be  goes  mtuldUiig 
akmg. — Mrs  Baker. 

The  passage  from  the  idea  of  sniffing 
to  that  of  a  miser  is  shown  in  Du.  snicA't-n, 
to  sniff,  to  scent,  and  Svv.  sniA'as,  to  be 
greedy  of  gain ;  sniAen,  greedy f  avaricious, 
stingy?  mean. 

To  Snuflf.— SnifE  From  a  representa- 
tion of  the  sound  made  by  drawing 
breath  through  the  nose.  Du.  snoffcn^ 
muffittty  sNuffeim,  snuyven^  to  breathe 
through  tlic  nose,  to  trace  by  scent  ; 
suojfcn^  snujUcHj  to  sob  ;  stiof^  scent, 
perception  by  scent ;  awvm,  smtyvm^ 
to  take  breath  ;  svoj",  snuff,  cold  in  the 
head,  running  at  the  nose — Kil. ;  Fr. 
reniffery  niJJery  to  snifter,  snuff  up,  snivel. 
OE.  nevdynge  with  the  nose.— Pr.  Pm.  G. 
schtiaufu  u,  schnaufcn,  schnteben,  to  snuff, 
snort,  huu,  pulf  and  blow.  Kmungere, 
sHubeHy  snuuen  de  nasem--TML  Supp. 
Si/ttiuJJ't-/n,  Sihnitffiltiy  to  snuffle,  speak 
tlirough  the  nose  ;  sc/tnup/cn,  io  snulfup, 
a  cold  in  the  head  ;  sdmuppey  the  snuff 
of  a  candle  ;  schnnppen,  -pfeny  to  be  of- 
fended at  a  thing,  to  snufT  at  it  ;  sihnup- 
pcniy  to  snivel.  Pl.D.  snuff,  snuffe,  nose, 
snout. 

Snug.— Snuggle.  To  snuggle  is  to 
nestle,  to  lie  close,  like  an  infant  pressing 
itself  to  its  mother's  bosom. 


Bet^%ixt  them  two  the  peeper  took  his  nest 
Whcfe  Jv^spi^weUbe  weli  appealed  cx>otent. 

Hence  snug,  warm  and  close,  sheltered, 
concealed-  The  ultimate  origin  is  the 
figure  of  snookingox  sniffing  after  food. 
See  Snook.  Wcstcrwald  schnaucktn,  to 
sniff  after  eatables^  to  eat ;  schnauckcTy 
one  who  pokes  hts  nose  everywhere ; 
schnuekeln,  to  seek  after  delicacies,  to  suck 
at  ihe  breast  ;  schtiUiklcr.  a  por«;nn  with 
a  lickerish  tooth,  an  inlani  at  the  breast  ; 
schnuckeles  waare,  lollipops.  Bav. 
schnuckcln,  to  suck,  lick,  eat  with  plea- 
sure ;  abschnuckeln  dmn,  to  devour  with 
kisses ;  ^umdUs,  a  darling.  Sw.  stnggtty 
to  play  the  parasite,  to  sponge  ;  snugga 
sig  til  nagoty  to  get  a  thmg  by  iawning* 
See  Snooze. 

So.  Goth,  sva,  AS.  sway  ON.  sva,  si'Oy 
G.  SO,  Fr.  It.  si,  Lat.  sic.  Gael,  so,  this, 
these ;  an  so,  here  ;       so,  hither,  to  this 

E lace ;  «i»rj»,thtts,m  tibis  manner.  Se/ 
ere,  see  here,  take  this.  Fr.  r^,  OFr.  ff, 
Prov.  atssOy  so,  this.  Fin.  se,  he,  that. 
Esthon.  sf,  the,  this  ;  sd  kffmM,  sedda 
tvisi  (in  this  wise),  sis,  sa  In  vulm 
language,  a  person  says,  *I  was  uat 
angry '  for  so  angry,  angry  in  that  degree. 

Bo.— Boa.  A  tab  with  two  ears  to 
carry  on  a  stang.— 13.  ON.  sAgr,  sdr,  Da, 
san,  tub,  pail,  bucket  j  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  Fr.  seau,  a  bucket,  formerly 
Silel,  from  situla. 

To  Soak.  To  drain  through  or  into, 
to  imbibe  or  suck  up,  to  cause  to  imbibe. 
E.  dial.  itfrA,  the  drunage  of  a  formyaid ; 
socky,  wet  ;  soi^,  a  quagmire  ;  -^-X;,  \ 
soaked  with  wet.  G.  and  ON.  sog,  the 
sink  of  a  ship,  lowest  place  that  receives 
the  diainingS  of  the  ship  ;  soggr,  wet  ;  G. 
sogeft,  socken  (in  salt  worKs),  to  drip,  to 
drain  ;  siekcniy  sickerUy  in  Hesse  socket n, 
to  leak,  trickle,  soak  through ;  Gael,  sitg, 
suck,  imbibe  ;  siigh,  juice,  sap.  moisture; 
as  a  verb,  suck  in,  drink  up,  drain,  dr>- ; 
sitghadh  nan  tonn,as  OM.  sag,  the  flux 
and  reflux  of  the  waves.  Manx  sooghey 
soo,  to  suck,  steep,  soak  ;  w.  yag,  a  saik 
or  imbibing  ;  swgio,  to  soak,  to  become  ^ 
soaked  ;  sochy  B.  JMrj^i  a  sink  or  drain. 

Soap.  Du.  zeep,  C.  seife,  Lat.  sapo{n\ 
W.  seboHy  Gael,  siabunn,  siopunn,  soap. 
Bret  soaVy  soa,  sua,  tallow ;  saavsm,  jm^m^ 
soap.  Fr.  st/i/y  tallow  ;  satwi,  soapw  W. 
s^wy/,  scum,  foam,  yeast,  also  SUet. 

Soap  was  rcgardcil  by  the  Latins  as  a 
Celtic  invention,  and  therefore  it  is  res(> 
sonable  t1iat  we  should  look  to  the  latter 
class  of  languages  for  an  explanation  of 
the  name.  ^Pradest  et  t^fif,  GaOonoa 
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hoc  invcntum,  rutilandis  caplllis.  ex 
sevo  ct  cinere.'— Plin.  Martial  calls  it 
Batavian  scum  or  foam. 

Bl  mnlat  Latkn  spmiMi  Batevaoonm* 

To  Soar.  It.  so  rare ^  to  soar  or  hover 
in  the  air  like  a  hawk.   Fr.  essortr^  to  air 

or  weather,  to  expose  to  the  air,  and  so 
to  dry,  to  mount  or  soar  up,  also,  being 
mounted,  to  fly  down  the  wind.  —  Cot, 
Prav,  dsaurar^  essmtniar^  to  lift  into  the 
air,  to  raise.    From  aura,  air. 

To  Sob.  A  representation  of  the  sound. 

Sober.  Lat.  sobtius^  sober,  as  ebrius^ 
drunk.  No  plausible  explanation  is  of- 
fered of  either. 

Sobriquet.  Fr.  sobriquet^  a  nickname. 
Norm.  hmdUi,  the  bole  of  the  throat, 
breast-bone  in  birds.  Fouler  sus  Vbruchety 
to  seize  by  the  throat.  Wqwcq  soubriquet, 
sobriquet,  [properly  a  chuck  under  the 
chin,  then  J  a  cpiip  or  cut  given,  a  mock  or 
flout,  a  jest  broken  on  a  man,  [finally]  a 
nickname. —  Cot.  '  Pcrcussit  super  men- 
tonem  faciendo  dictum  k  soubriquet,* — 
Act  A.D.  133s  in  Archives  du  Nora  de  la 
Fr.  iii.  35.  '  Donna  deux  petits  coups 
appclt5s  soubzbriquets  des  dois  de  la  main 
sous  le  mcnton.' — Act  A.D.  1335,  ibid,  in 
Hericher  GlosSi  Norm.  In  the  same  way 
soubarbe,  the  part  between  the  chin  and 
the  throat ;  a  check,  twitch,  jerk  given  to 
a  horse  with  his  bridle  ;  endurer  une 
sembarbe^  to  endure  an  affront. — Cot.  So 
also  Gael,  srneachar,  the  chin,  smeadiar- 
aftaf/idf  a  taking  too  great  a  liberty  with 
one,  as  taking  one  by  the  chin. 

Soccage.    See  Sock,  1 

Social.  -Society.  Lat.  sodus,  a  com- 
panion, fellow,  mate. 

SocIe.  I.  A  ploughshare.— B.  Fr.  socy 
the  cotdter  or  share  of  a  plough,  the 
plough  if^clf. — Cot.  From  Gael,  soc, 
snout,  beak,  chin,  fore  part  of  anything, 
plough-share ;  W.  Jwdl,  snout,  point ; 
s^'ch  aradr^  swch  esgid^  snout  of  a  plough 
(ploughshare),  point  of  a  shoe.  r,.  sech, 
coulter.  I'he  plough  turns  up  the  land 
like  the  snout «  a  pig.  For  the  ultimate 
origin  of  the  word  see  Seek.  Soccage,  a 
tenure  of  land  by  inferior  services  in  hus- 
bandry [by  plough  service]  to  be  per- 
formed to  the  lord  of  the  fee.— B. 

2.  Lat.  soccus,  a  kind  of  shoe  ;  Du. 
socke^  a  sock,  woollen  covering  for  the  feet. 
Prov.  soCy  a  buskin,  a  wooden  shoe  ; 
soquitTy  a  maker  of  sabots  or  wooden 
shoes  ;  Cat.  soch,  soc,  clog  ;  Pied,  soch, 
soca,  socolOf  a  clog  or  shoe  with  a  wooden 
sole  ;  Ptg.  socco,  a  wooden  shoe,  also,  as 
Fr.  satk,  the  base  of  a  pedestal ;  It  moc- 


colo,  a  clog.  Fr.  socque,  a  sock  or  sole  of 
dirt  cleaving  to  the  bottom  of  the  foot  in 
a  cloggy  way.— Cot 

The  proper  meanii^  of  the  word  seems 
to  be  a  clog  or  block,  as  in  It.  zocco,  Prov. 
soCf  soca,  Fr.  souche^  a  stock  or  stump  of 
a  tree ;  Lang,  jwkt,  a  blodt  of  wood,  a 
hack-block.  A  clog  or  wooden  shoe  is, 
on  the  same  principle,  in  Du.  called 
blacky  holblock  s  in  G.  klotzschuhy  from 
ktolMy  a  log  ;  in  Gr.  rCocopoy,  firom  r{Mo», 
a  stump  of  a  tree,  a  lo^. 

The  sense  of  u  stump  or  stock  is  taken 
from  the  idea  of  a  projection,  an  abrupt 
movement  suddenly  checked.  PLD.  suk^  • 
a  syllable  expressing  the  idea  of  a  jop;  or 
jolt.  Of  a  rough  trotting  horse  they  say, 
Dat  geit  jummer  suA/  suk  i  it  goes 
always  jog  1  jog  !  Sukkth^  to  jog  alon^, 
to  stumble.  A  similar  resemmanoe  is 
seen  between  stump  and  stumkle, 

flooket.  The  base  upon  which  a  can- 
dle is  fixed  like  a  tree  upon  its  stump. 
Fr.  souchet,  souchon,  souchette,  Lang. 
souketCy  a  little  :>tock  or  stump  of  a  tree  ; 
Fr.  somckty  Prov.  soCy  soca,  stump.  See 
last  article. 

Sod,  Pl.D.  sode,  soe,  Du.  snde,  sordr, 
Fris.  sathuy  a  turC  Gael,  soiiy  a  lurl,  a 
clumsy  person  $  9odach,  a  robust  or  clumsy 
man  ;  sodair,  a  strong-built  man  ;  ^tdag^ 
a  clout,  a  pillion  or  pannel. 

Soda.  Sp.  soday  sosa  ^from  Lat.  saUd)^ 
Mid.Lat.  salsoioj  seaside  plants,  from 
whose  ashes  soda  was  made; 

Sodden.    Sec  Seethe. 

Ck^a.   Arab,  so/ah. 

Soft.   Du.  ibcht,  saftf  PLD.  'i^,  o. 
saclit,  sati/t. 

Soil.    I.  Fr.  soly  It.  suolo,  Lat.  solum^ 
ground,  soil,  foundation,  sole  of  the  foot 

2.  Fr.  soil,  sueii  de  sangliery  the  soil  of 
a  wild  boar,  the  mire  wherein  he  wallows ; 
se  souiller  (of  a  swine),  to  take  soil,  to 
wallow  in  the  mire.  Da.  ^  mire,  mud ; 
Sw.  sola,  to  wallow.  Bav.  solen  sicli  (of 
a  staf;),  to  cool  himself  by  wallowing  in 
the  water.  'J  o  take  soil,  to  run  into  tiic 
water  as  a  deer  when  close  pursued. — 
B.  Soalf  a  dirty  pondw— HaL  See  next 
article. 

To  Soil.— Sully.  1.  Fr.  souiller,  It, 
sogliare  (Fl,),  OHG.  solagdn,  MHG.  siiln^ 
solgtii,  Swiss  siilchen,  Pl.D.  solen,  siillen, 
Du.  solowen,  seuleweHy  s'olen^  ON.  sbla^ 
Da.  sole,  to  daub,  dirty.  Swiss  sulchy  a 
stain  of  dirt  ;  G.  solung,  the  wallowing 
place  of  swine  ;  It.  su(^liardOy  filthy.  ON. 
suilUf  to  paddle,  dabble,  mess. 

The  proper  meaning  of  the  word  is 
doubtless  to  dabble  in  the  wet,  and  the 
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primitive  form  is  urobably  similar  to  that 
shown  in  Sc.  suddttlj  suMU»  O.  sudeltty 

suJiii  i'fi,  soddelu,  (Brcni.  Wtb.),  Du.  SMte- 
len^  to  daub,  sully,  stain,  from  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  sound  of  dabbling  in 
water.  Bav.  suttcrn,  sottern^  to  boil  a 
gallop,  make  a  noise  in  boiling  ;  to  g\ig- 
gle  out  of  a  narrow-necked  bottle  \  sutty 
a  puddle. 

The  elision  of  the  d  is  palpably  shown 
in  Bav.  sudeln^  suTn,  to  dirty,  to  boil  (in 
a  contemptible  sense),  P1.D.  smuddehi^ 
smtilUn^  to  smear,  dirty,  dabble.  In  a 
similar  manner  Fr.  viouillcr,  E.  vwit, 
mauly  to  wet,  dabble,  dirty,  must  be  re- 
garded as  contracted  from  forms  like 
viuddh',  tihrddli',  originally  imitating  the 
sound  of  dabbling  in  the  wet. 

For  a  parallel  series  of  similar  origin 
see  Sallow. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  Lat.  solum 
belongs  to  the  same  stock  with  the  fore- 
going having  originally  signified  mud, 
then  ground,  lowest  place,  foundation. 

To  Soil.  2.  To  feed  cattle  with  green 
food  in  the  stall.  In  Suffolk  it  signihcs 
to  fiitten  completely!  soiling^Xlit  l^t  &t- 
toning  food  given  to  fouls  w  hen  they  are 
taken  up  from  the  baru-door  and  cooped. 
— Forby.  In  this  sense  of  high-fed,  stall- 
ed, it  is  used  by  Shakespeare. 

The  fitchew  Bor  the  soiled  horse  f^oes  to't 
With  a  more  ravenous  appetite. — Lear. 

F..  dial,  soul,  to  satisfy  with  food. — Hal. 
The  origin  is  undoubtedly  Fr.  saouier, 
Prov.  MdoUar^  Lat.  satujio,  to  glut,  sa- 
tiate. Prov.  sijdn/,  Fr.  sou/,  It.  satolloj 
Lat  satur^  satuUus^  sated,  full,  fatted. 

It  is  singular  that  e^'en  in  this  last 
sense  the  word  seems  ultimatdy  to  spring 
from  the  same  physical  image  of  dab- 
bling or  wallowing  in  liquids.  When 
once  man  had  become  acquainted  with 
intoxicating  liquors,  abundance  of  drink 
would  become  the  normal  tvpe  of  the 
highest  luxury,  and  hence  pronably  must 
be  explained  the  figures  of  bathing  or 
swimming  in  delight  noticed  under  Oala. 
N.  sumla^  to  paddle,  dabble,  bathe,  swim 
(Aasen),  is  m  ON.  applied  to  Pharaoh 
and  his  host  overwhelmed  by  the  billows 
of  the  sea.  Humladisk  konungrinn — ( 
sidvarins  bylgtum.  Hence  smrn^  sumiL 
drink,  ale,  a  drinking  bout  AS.  symbet^ 
a  feast,  banquet,  supper  ;  svtnf'chtvt,  a 
festival,  solemnity.  'I ha  syntbi  lnys  iiiassa- 
snvf^cs^  the  solemnity  of  the  mass.  From 
the  image,  then,  of  the  splashing  of  liquids 
we  pass,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  idea  of 
iilth  and  dtit,  and,  on  the  other,  to  that 


of  flowing  bowls,  luxurious  enjoyment^ 
sated  appetite. 

Both  branches  of  the  metaphor  are  ex- 
hibited in  Pi  n.  stnuddcn,  smuddein, 
smulUn^  to  dabble,  splash  about,  dirty, 
also  to  eat  and  drink  copiously,  to  five 
luxuriously  ;  Du.  svtul,  gluttony  ;  smul^ 
smul  van  drankt^  ebrius,  oUrutus  vino, 
thoroughly  drmik.  —  Kil.  SmuiUn^  to 
soil  oneself ;  to  make  good  cheer,  to  gor- 
mandise [and  hence  to  satiate  onesein; 
Jk  iub  er  van  gtsmuld^  I  have  had  niy 
belly-luIl  of  it.— Bomhofif.  SnmUbroer^  a 
boon  companion,  lickerish  fellow.  In  t!;e 
same  way  from  forms  like  Sw.  sudda^  PL 

D.  suddelMf  soMtlm^  sotUkm  (Brest. 
Wtb.),  to  dabble,  we  pass  to  the  contract- 
ed sblcn,  used  in  both  senses.  Besolaty 
to  bedabble,  to  dirty,  also  to  swill  one- 
self with  drink  ;  solig^  dmnlcen  ;  jliflwr 
(as  Du.  stuui/i'f  oer),  so/j^as/,  a  boon  com- 
panion. With  these  last  may  be  compared 

E.  mttbowl^  swititmby  a  dnmlcara;  i0 
swill^  to  wash  or  rinse,  to  drink  copiously ; 
s^oilly  hog's  wash,  s^viller  (exactly  equiva- 
lent to  Fr.  souillard)^  a  scullion. — Hal. 
Sw.  Mm^  to  wallow,  dabble,  bedaub  ;  also 
to  sot,  to  guttle  ;  N.  sulla,  satiated,  drunk. 
It  is  bard  to  separate  the  series  here 
given  from  Fr.  snouly  s&miy  sated,  dnmlt. 
Soul  covune  utw  grn  e,  as  drunk  as  an 
owl.  But  if  the  fonns  are  truly  analogous, 
we  must  suppose  that  the  root  sat^  ap- 
pearing in  Lat  st^nr,  sa//ar/\  safuf/m,  ' 
was  derived  from  a  fonn  like  sa/u/Zarr, 
originally  ^iikc  Pi.D.  sudddny  soddcln^  Du. 
weteUm^  Bav.  Miterm^  tmUem)  represent- 
ing the  agitation  of  liquid.  From  this 
source  also  would  be  explained  the  con- 
tracted form  shown  in  Fr.  sale^  Gael,  j/i/, 
dirty,  Fr.  salir,  to  dirty,     sallow^  which 

it  is  so  difficult  to  keep  apart  from  the 
series  connected  with  Fr.  souilUr  and  £. 
sully. 

To  Sojourn.  Fr.  sfjourver;  It.  seg»^ 
gioruarej  O^usotjomu'r. — Chron.  Dues 
de  Norm.  2.  11607.  ^d  uiraeis  od  met 
surjumeras. — L,  dcs  Rois. 

Soke.  The  privilege  of  holding  a  court 
which  the  tenants  of  the  lordship  are 
bound  to  attend,  or  the  territory  orer 
which  the  duty  of  attending  the  court  ex- 
tends, 'i  he  soke  of  a  mill  is  the  territory 
over  whidb  the  tenants  are  bomid  to  hriM 
their  corn  to  be  ground  at  a  ceitafal  wSSL 
The  word  is  derived  from  as.  socan^sfctm^ 
to  seck^  and  is  cqui\alcni  to  Mid.Lat 
si-ciay  Fr.  suite^  E.  suit.  Soca  molcndhd 
and  sectrt  molendini  are  both  ii<;cd  for  the 
soke  of  a  mUl.  Soca  piadtorum  and  secta 
pheUmsm  signify  the  right  of  hdhling  a 
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court  to  which  the  tenants  of  the  lordship 
owe  suit.    Sw.  iika,  to  sedc,  to  bfing  a 
suit  at  law. 
flolMtk  Lat  jtfJSffr,  to  oofisole»  tolaee, 

ease ;  solatium^  It.  solaszo^  Fr,  soul  as  ^ 
solace,  sport,  recreation.  In  Gael,  the 
uarticles  so  and  do  are  used  like  w  and 
ia  Gr.  Thus  from  Uir^  sight,  percep- 
tion, soilleir,  bright,  clear  ;  doilleir^  dim, 
dark,  obscure  ;  sblas^  comfort,  cheerful- 
ness, joy  ;  ddlaSy  woe,  grief,  mourning. 

Solar.    Lat.  sol,  the  sun. 

Solder.— Sodder.  Fr.  souhh  r.soinlcr, 
to  sou  Ider,  consolidate,  close  or  fasten  to- 
gether.—Cot.  It.  saldo^  sothf  solid,  firm ; 
saldartf  to  fix,  fasten,  to  stanch  blood, 
solder  metals,  starch  linen,  gum  or  stiffen 
silks,  close  or  heal  up  a  wound.  —  Fl 
Lat. 

floldtor.  O  Fr.  sou/dart,  Nonn.  soUar, 

soldier,  one  who  receives  pay.  Eo  son 
stao  to  soldacro. — Barsegap^  (Milanese 
1 3th  cent).  It  iotdo^  Yt.  sokk^  pay,  hire, 
from  soUdms^  Fr.  wU^  S9m,  a  piece  of 
money. 

Solo.  The  basis  of  anything,  floor  of 
a  tauit,  lower  surface  of  the  foot,  of  a 
thoe^&c.  Pl.U.  saUt  G-  soAU,  Lat.  solfa, 
It.  suolaj  Sw.  so/aj  sdla^  sole  of  the  foot 
or  of  a  shoe.  Goth,  suija,  sandal ;  sul- 
jan,  to  found,  to  lay  a  foundation,  w. 
jr/}/,  foundation,  groundwork  ;  scilj^atnu 
i^amu^  to  step),  to  tread  a  sole  away  ; 
*  seilddor  ffoundation  of  door),  threshold  ; 
seilddar  IfUuar^  earth,  ground),  a  found- 
ation, pile,  a  prop,  explaining  PLD.  smU, 
C.  saiUe^  a  column,  pillar. 

Tlie  radical  signification  is  probably 
tbat  <tf  Lat  solum^  the  ground  or  earth, 
from  the  origin  explained  under  SoiL 

Sole.    Lat.  soluSy  only. 

Solecism.  Gr.  voXouKr^t^,  a  barbarism 
in  speech  ;  firom  Stf^ouMi,  dwellers  at  Soli, 
a  city  in  Cilicia,  who  haa  lost  the  purity 

of  the  Attic  speech. 

Solemn.  Lat.  sollemnis^  soUmnis^  so- 
UnniSy  what  is  done  every  year  at  a  cer- 
tain time.  SoUmiUa  sacra  dicuntur  qua; 
ccrtis  tcmporibus  annisque  fieri  solcnt. 
Festus.  It  then  acquired  the  sense  of 
accustomed,  authorised,  formal.  The  de- 
rivation of  the  first  syllable  has  been 
much  disputed,  whether  from  solir^,  only, 
according  to  the  analogy  of  biinnis^  from 
bis^  twice^  and  tumus^  or  fifom  soth^  which, 
according  to  FestQS,  signified  all,  whole^ 
an  Oscan. 

Solicit.  Lat  Ji0i£Mri/tfj,  careful,  troubled, 
busy. 

Solid.  Ut  toUimst  wholes  cntii^  not 


hollow  ;  Wmj^  only,  alone  1  Gr.  tA^c* 

whole,  entire. 
Solitary.— Solitude.  Lat.  solus^  alone. 
SoUar.  An  upper  room  of  a  house.— 

B.  Properly  simply  a  flooring,  then  ap- 
plied to  floors  or  stages  in  different  parts 
of  the  house.  It.  solaro^  sollato^  a  floor 
or  ceiUng  ;  soUurty  a  story  of  any  htiild- 
ing,  from  solare,  to  sole,  to  flo^r,  (»r  ceil. 
— FL  O  Fr.  soliiTf  soUur^  an  upper  floor, 
ground  floor,  loft. 

Du.  solder^  solkr^  lacunar,  tahulatnm, 
conlignatio  ;  sohleren,  conlignarc.  con- 
tabulare ;  et  in  solario  sive  norreo  con- 
dere. — KiL  Corn.  seUr^  a  stage  of  boards 
in  a  mine. — Dicf.  Bret.  s6l,  base,  found- 
ation, beam  ;  solier,  ceiling,  floor,  loft. 

Solstice.  Lat.  solstitium^  midsummer 
or  midwinter,  the  period  at  which  the 
midday  sun  is  stationary  in  the  heavens, 
neither  rising  nor  (ailing ;  jv/,  sun,  and 
statio,  standing. 

Soluble.  —  Solution,    -aolve.  Lat. 
'ivo^  solmtum^  to  loosen,  relax.  Gr. 

to  loosen,  undo. 

Some.  Goth,  w/wj,  Swiss  som,  smnty 
Sw.  sotn^  somliEt^  Du.  sommig^  some. 
Sw.  um  IS  usea  as  a  rdative  fMuticle  in 

the  scn^c  of  that,  as,  so. 

Son.  Colli.,  l.ith.  sunt/s,  Russ.  jw/V/, 
Bohem.  Sanscr.  sii/tUy  son.  Fin. 
sundua^  to  he  bom ;  stumuiUUj  Esthon. 
siinnitamay  to  beget.  Sanscr.  su,  to  beget, 
to  bear,  bring  forth  ;  ptcplc  past,  suta^ 
a  son  ;  sutd^  a  daughter ;  suna^  bom, 
blown,  budded  (as  a  rower),  a  son ;  mnd^ 
a  daughter. 

Song.    See  Sln'^. 

Songle.  —  Songow.  A  handful  of 
gleaned  corn. —  B.  Sc.  Hn^e^  s.  s. — Jam. 
Du.  saitghySanghe^  fasciculus  spicarum. — 
Kil.  Bav.  sdngcln,  to  glcnn  ;  sdnot-l- 
biischcl,  a  bundle  of  gleaned  com.  'Sange^ 
manipulus,  gelfaUL — GL  in  Schmeller. 
Sw.ib.  sangey  a  bundle  <rf hemp. 

The  origin  is  Da.  sankf,  to  gather,  cull, 
glean,  pick.  Simke-ax^  gleanings  of  corn, 
samJt»3ramirf  bundles  of  firewood,  faggots. 
Sw.  satnl-a,  sam/tty  to  collect,  gather,  from 
the  particle  sam,  in  composition  equiva- 
lent to  Lat  £on,  Gr.  ;  sammoHf  toge- 
ther. Bav.  AfMAt,  to  collect,  gather.  Sam, 
sj;/;       mnnipulus. —  Gl.  in  Schm. 

Sonorous,  -son-.  Lat.  soni/^.  a  sound  ; 
sottoruSf  sounding.  Consonant,  Dissonoftt, 
&G. 

Sool.— SowL  An>lhing  eaten  with 
bread. — B.  The  butter,  cheese,  5rr., 
eaten  with  the  bread  that  forms  the  staple 
of  a  poor  manls  meal,  is  called  sawUng 
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in  Pembrokeshire.  Edulium,  Anglicc, 
sowyUe, — Nominale  xv.  cent,  in  Hu. 

Kam  he  neme  hom  hand  bore, 
That  he  Be  bcoucte  kirad  uid  j0«w/. 

Havelok,  767. 

Maria  Egyptiaca  ect  in  thjrty  wyntcr 
Bote  thre  btel  loveVi  and  love  was  her  souil^ 

P.P. 

ON.  N.  smvl,  Sw.  so/wely  Da.  suui^ 
anything  eaten  with  bre^   Sw.  sqfioy  to 

season. 

The  origin  of  the  term  is  shown  in  Bret. 

SOUbinely  the  sowHng  or  sauce  eaten  with 
the  bruse  or  porridge  that  forms  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  a  peasant's  diet.  The  sou- 
M^m/ consists  of  noney,  melted  butter,  &c., 
and  is  commonly  put  in  a  hollow  in  the 
middle  of  the  porridge,  each  spoonful  of 
which  is  dipped  in  ue  soubind  as  it  is 
eaten.  From  scuba,  to  sop  or  dip.— Lc- 
gonidec  Goth,  supon,  oug.  sojfdn,  ea- 
so/Sn,  to  season  food.  Sowling  is  caUed 
sipfh  i  sauce  in  Cleveland. 

Boon.  Goth,  suns,  immediately,  sunset, 
as  soon  as  ;  AS.  sona,  soon.  Du.  sam^ 
immediately,  soon. 

Soot.  Condensed  smoke.  Du.  soet, 
Pl.D.  sotty  sudf  Sw.  sotf  Da.  sodf  Gael. 
sttitk^  Lith.  sodis. 

Probably  from  Du.  soetclcn,  Pl.D.  sud- 
delft,  Sw.  sudda,  to  dabble,  dirty,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  nearly  synonymous  smut, 
from  PLD.  smudden^  stnuddeln^  in  the 
same  sense.  The  idea  of  staining  or 
dirtying  is  expressed  by  the  figure  of 
splubing  or  daubing  with  wet,  ami  thai 
the  name  is  given  to  soot  as  the  moSt 
staining  or  dirtying  material. 

Sooui*  ON.  sannr^  sadr^  true,  in  ac- 
cordance  wfth  the  fact  Saiiscr.  sat  (nom. 
san,  acc.  sattfam^,  being,  equivalent  to 
haX.  senSf  St  litis  \nprascns j  whence  a.r<7/| 
nothing ;  satyay  true.  When  the  Houyh- 
nyms  were  ariven  to  express  the  idea  of 
falsehood,  new  to  them,  they  called  it  say- 
ing that  which  is  not. 

To  Soothe.  The  radical  meaning  is 
to  lull  or  calm  by  a  monotonous  sound. 
Goth,  suthjau,  to  tickle  the  ears.  AS. 
gasoikian,  to  flatter.  ON.  s^ida^  to  hnm, 
to  buzz.  Sc.  south,  scwtk,  to  hum  a  tone^ 
a  murmuring  sound. 

The  wit  semtk  of  ttie  sw7re  [gorge  of  the  hills], 

and  sound  of  the  stremes. 
The  swcit  savour  of  the  swairde,  and  singing  of 

fowlis, 

M^ht  ocHDfoit  any  creature  of  the  kp  of  Adam. 

Daahar  injam. 

G.  sausm,  Da.  iauf,  to  boss,  whizz,  sound 

as  wind  or  water  ;  ehu-m  kittdc  sausr  sin- 
gen^  to  lull  a  child  asleep;  w.  suo^  to  buzz, 
to  hush,  to  lulL 


On  the  same  principle  the  word  /////  is 
derived  from  monotonous  singmg,  la-b- 
ku  Da.  liymu^  to  hum  a  tunc ;  It.  ninnwm, 
to  sing,  to  hill  or  dandle  children  asleep^ 
N.  hulla,  luUa,  sulla,  to  lium,  to  luU. 

It  seems  to  be  from  some  hazy  fedii^ 
of  the  physical  origin  of  the  word  that  It 
is  so  frequently  used  in  the  sense  of  cahn- 
ing  by  sound. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  the  verse  as  well  as 
the  lyre  of  David  was  able  to  jg«Cilf  the  tnnOiled 
spirits  to  repoee. — KiKX,  B«.  in  R. 

Ideal  sounds 
Soft-wafted  on  the  zepbji's  fiuacy'd  wiqg. 
Steal  tuneftd  ttotkhtgs  00  the  ceey 

The  godlike  man  tbef  fiiaBd 
Pleued  with  the  ademn  uvp's  hMwfcwi 

sound : 

With  this  he  his  angiy  soul.— Pope.  Uia;!. 
Possibly  Lat.         nay  liave  the  same 

ori.L^in.    See  Seethe. 

To  Sop.  To  dip  into  or  soak  in  broth, 
&c  Sop^\fn9A  soaked  in  broth,  drip- 
ping, wine,  or  any  liquid. —  B.  N.  sabia^ 
svabba,  subba,  to  paddle,  dabble  ;  subbfn^ 
soaked,  wet.  Goth,  supon^  gasupon^  to 
season,  properly  to  dip  bread  in  sauce. 
Sw.  soppa,  broth,  soup.  n.  soppa,  bread 
and  nulk.  PLD.  saJHbtn^  to  make  a  sound 
like  water  in  dabbiittg.  Idt  is  so  Ttnd 
upV  straten  dat  idt  siippct :  it  is  so  dirty 
in  the  streets  that  it  splashes  audibly.  Dc 
schoe  sappet :  it  squashes  in  one's  shoe. 
^appig^  soppy,  plasny. 

Sopnist.  Lat.  sophist  a,  Gr.  tTo^eri/f, 
from  to  teach  wisdom ;  vofn;, 

wise. 

Soporiferous.    Lat.  toph^  -itmm,  to 

set  to  sleep  ;  sopor,  sleep. 

Soprano.   See  Sovereign. 

Sofoanr.    Fr.  sorcier^  a  wizard,  pro-  / 
pcrly  one  who  divines  by  casting  lot-  :  *v 
sortiiig£f  witchcraft,  divination  by  ioi  ; 
sort,  ukL  JtffY,  a  lot.  Alban.  short,  lot ; 
shortar,  soothsayer,  sorcerer.    Fin.  arpti, 
lot ;  arpamics  {/nies,  man),  soothsayer. 

8ormd.  Lat.  sordes,  fikh;  sordidms, 
dirty,  slovenly,  vile. 

Sore. — Sorry,  on.  sdr,  wound,  sore  ; 
sdrbe'ittr,  vcr>'  sharp  ;  sdrkaldr^  very 
cold,  sorely  cold,  so  cold  as  to  be 
painfully  felt  ;  sdrligr^  painful,  sore ; 
sdrliga,  sdrla,  badly,  hardly.  N.  saar, 
wounded,  injured,  sore,  and  in  a  figwative 
sense,  painful,  bitter.  Kin  saar  swkk,x 
bitter  sigh  ;  fin  saare  graat,  bitter  weep- 
ing ;  saari,  painfullv,  bitterly,  with  pain- 
ful effort  Bav.  *lr.  Swab,  sdr,  seer, 
painful,  sore  ;  OHG.  sMg,  painful,  suffer- 
ing, sad.  Sc.  sare,  sair^  a  sore,  wound, 
pam  to  the  mind,  sorrow ;  sore,  pamliil, 
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Sorrowful,  oppressive,  severe,  violent, 
hard  ;  Sc.  sary^  sad,  sorrowful,  pitiable, 
wretched.— Jam.  B.  scrry  has  come 
pretty  generally  to  be  felt  as  if  it  was  the 
adjective  of  sorrow^  with  which,  in  reality, 
it  has  no  etymological  connection. 

BorreL   i.  Fr.  sorely  the  herb  sorrel 
or  sour  dock  ;  sorel  du  bois,  sour  trefoil, 
wood  sour  [wood-sorrel]. — Cot.    N.  sun- 
graSf  a  foturampfer^  Gr.  ^Xic»  from 
sharp. 

2.  A  horse  of  a  mixed  red  colour.  It. 
saurOf  a  sorrel  colour  of  a  horse.  Fr. 
sauKy  sorrel  of  colour  ;  hartncsaur^  a  red 
herring.  Saurir  h's  harencs^  to  redden 
herrings,  to  lay  them  on  hurdles  in  a  close 
room  and  then  smoke  tbem  with  dry 
leaves  until  they  have  gotten  their  sorrel 
hue  ;  sorevy  to  reek,  to  dry  or  make  red  as 
herrings  in  the  smoke. — Cot. 

As  uie  sorrel  stems  are  of  a  brown-red 
colour,  strikingly  conspicuous  in  a  field 
of  mowing^rass,  the  word  nuiy  simply 
signify  of  me  colour  of  sorreL  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  from  Pl.D.  soor, 
dr>' ;  OHG.  saureHy  soren^  to  dry.  See 
Sear.  The  name  of  the  colour  would 
then  be  taken  from  that  of  adriedher> 
riiw. 

Borrow.  Goth,  saurgan^  to  sorrow  ; 
aaurga^  sorrow  j  G.  JW^^*  OH.  sorg,  care, 
•crrow,  anxiety  ;  syrgja^  to  mourn.  Fin. 
suru,  grief,  sorrow,  care  ;  surua^  surkua^ 
to  grieve,  mourn  ;  surra^  to  be  aOROwful, 
painful,  to  take  care  of. 

Sort.  Fr.  sortt,  Du.  soorff,  G.  sorU, 
Lat.  sors.  sortis^  lot.  Sorl  was  frequently 
used  m  toe  sense  of  a  company,  assem- 
blage* as  iS^/ is  in  vulgar  langmigei 

There  on  a  day  as  he  pursued  the  ch.isc, 

He  chanced  to      a  sort  of  shepherd  grooms 

PtaQfliig  OD  pipes.i~F.  Q. 

floaa— Boom.  Sms,  a  mucky  puddle 

— B.  ;  anything  dirty  or  muddy,  a  heavy 
fall ;  souse,  a  thump  or  blow  ;  a  dip  in 
the  water. — HaL  Souse  or  soss  is  used 
to  represent  the  sound  either  of  a  dull 
blow  or  of  dabbling  in  the  water.  To 
sause  or  soss  down  is  to  sit  suddenly 
down.  To  smisi  into  the  water,  to  plunge 
suddenly  in.  *  Soss/hq-  and  possing  in  the 
durt.'— Gammer  Gurton.  'Of  any  one 
that  mixes  slops  or  makes  a  place  wet 
amd  dirty,  we  say  in  Kent,  he  makes  a 
.w^j.'— Kennctt  in  Hal.  ..S>.rW,  saturated ; 
sossigf  to  make  a  slop. — Hal.  N.  sit^/ii, 
to  paddle,  dabble,  rtos  are  called  to 
their  wash  by  the  cry  of  mss /  suss!  To 
suss,  to  swill  like  a  hog.  It  sozaare^  to 
delile,  sully. 


They  soused  me  over  bead  and  can  in  water  «4iett 

a  boy. — Addison. 

—The  nbbh  samid  them  for't 
O'er  head  andean  in  mud  and  dirt. — Butler  inT. 

Swiss  sofscht'/i,  shoes  full  of  water  which 
make  a  sousing  or  Si^uishing  noise  at 
every  stepw 

Sot.  A  drxinkard  ;  to  sot,  to  drink  to 
excess.  From  drunkenness  the  meaning 
seems  to  have  passed  to  drunken  stupiditv» 
folly,  misconduct  Fr.  soty  sottish,  duU, 
gross,  absurd,  foolish,  vain,  lascivious. 
Bret.  sot.  sad^  stupid,  imbecile,  coarse. 

The  idea  of  drinking  to  excess  is  in 
many  cases  expressed  by  the  figure  of 
paddling  or  washing,  as  in  £.  swiilf  which 
from  signifying  riubing  or  washing  with 
water  is  applied  to  inordinate  drinking. 
Sw.  sdla,  to  dabble,  wallow ;  sdla  och  supa, 
to  sot  away  one's  time. — Widegrcn.  PI. 
D.  solen,  to  dabble  ;  besolcti,  to  swill,  to 
drink  oneself  full  ;  sSlig,  dabbled,  drunk. 
Again,  Pl.P.  smudd^H^smuddeln^smulUn^ 
to  dabbte,  paddle,  daub,  also  to  sot,  to 
gormandise,  guttle,  tope,  and  sudifchi,  soJ- 
diln,  Sw.  siuida,  suddla,  to  daub,  blot  ; 
N.  sulla^  drunken,  full  The  noise  made 
by  the  a{gitation  of  water,  in  a  somewhat 
different  mannrr,  is  represented  by  Pl.D. 
suddern^  to  boil  with  a  gentle  sound  ;  £. 
dial  soUer^  to  boil  gently. 

From  forms  like  the  foregoing  the  radi- 
cal syllabic  sod,  sot,  is  used  in  the  expres- 
sion of  ideas  connected  with  the  dashing 
of  liquids  :  Gael,  sod,  noise  of  boiling 
water ;  E.  soapsuds,  water  and  soap  beaten 
up  together  in  washing ;  sot,  to  tope,  a 
drunkard ;  Lith.  m/kt,  o.  sait,  full,  sati- 
ated. 

Souce.— Souse.  Pickle  of  salt,  any- 
thing pickled,  especially  the  ears  of  pigs, 
whrace  souse,  the  ear.  To  souse^  to  steep 
in  pickle,  to  season  with  pickle. 

Kill  swine  and  sowse  'cm, 

And  eat  'en  tifaen  we  have  bread. 

B.  &  F.  in  T. 

Oil  though  it  stink  they  drop  by  drop  impart  ; 
But  j0«w  the  oebbege  witti  a  bouateont  heart. 

Pope. 

Fr.  saulse,  sauce,  sauce. 
Boiiohy.    Du.  ao^t  PLD.  soodje, 

luater-soodje,  watcr-souchy,  perch  served 
up  in  the  water  in  which  it  has  been 
boiled.  Zooik^  soadjc,  is  the  dim.  of  PL 
D.  sdde,  stff,  Du.  soo,  a  boiling,  so  much 

I  as  is  boiled  or  sodden  at  oaoc  Een 

i  Jiske,  a  dish  of  fish. 

Sough.  An  underground  drain,  w. 
soch,  a  sink  or  drain,  on.  sog,  the  sink 
of  a  ship,  outdo w  of  a  lake.  See  to  Soak, 
to  Sew,  Sewn; 
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Soul.  Goth.  SMvalUf  as.  saimi^  sawl, 
ON.  sdly  G.  seeUt  soul.  Gael  saoil^  think. 

Sound.  I,  w.  sSti^  noise,  report, 
rumour  ;  Bret,  sck^  souh,  sound,  tune  ; 
Fr.  som,  Lat.  somus, 

2.  A  narrow  ann  of  the  sea,  properly 
one  that  can  be  swum  over.  as.  and  (  »N'. 
sunt/,  swimming.  He  mid  suuUt  ilias  ea 
oferfaran  wolde  :  he  would  pass  the  river 
by  swimming.  A'in  cr  A  sutitfi :  the  river 
must  be  crossed  by  swimming,  on.  sund, 
a  soand  or  straits  ;  N.  sund,  a  ferry  ;  on. 
sundfugl,  water-fowl ;  suttd^ctrr,  what 
may  l)e  swum  over.  N.  symja,  to  swim  ; 
sumdy  symd,  capable  of  swimming. 

3.  From  the  same  source  must  be  ex- 
plained cod-sounds  (in  .Shetland  called 
soMtns),  the  swimming  bladder  of  the  cod- 
fish. ON.  amdntagi  {magi,  maw  or 
stomach),  the  swimming  bladder. 

4.  G.  gesundy  Du.  zond,  gczond^  Lat. 
sanus,  sound,  whole,  uninjured. 

To  Sound.  Fr.  sonder,  to  nmsure  the 
depth  with  a  plummet.  Rrct.  sounn,  stiff, 
steep,  upright,  jpcrj^endicuiar.  Sounn 
gattdar  rmu,  stiff  with  cdd.  S^mm  eo 
ar  mcttcz,  the  mountain  is  steep.  Soufui- 
er,  uprightness,  perpendicular.  Sounna, 
to  make  or  become  upright,  to  stificn.  w. 
syik,  stiff,  erect,  upright. 

Soup. — To  Sup.  Fr.  soupe.  It.  sopa, 
brotl)  with  bread  soaked  in  it ;  also  sops 
of  braad.  Mouill^  comme  une  s^ttpe. 
NE.  soup,  to  saturate,  soak  ;  soiipy,  wet 
and  svvanip)-.  ON.  supa  {svp,  saup,  sopit), 
to  sup  up  liquids,  to  drink.  OHG.  ttWM- 
satvf,  wine-sop.  Swiss  ttatfen,  to  sup  up, 
eat  with  a  spoon,  o.  saufen,  Sw.  supa, 
Pi.D.  suPeftt  to  dnnk  copiously  ;  sopm,  to 
give  to  drink ;  Mopje,  a  sip,  a  little  drink. 

Like  sap,  sop,  sip,  from  the  soimd. 

Sour.   c.  sau€r,  ON.  stirrt  w.  sHr, 

Smmw.  Fr.  s»mn,  from  s&wrdrt^ 
Prov.  sorzcr,  IL  sorgcre,  to  rise,  spring, 
bubble  up  as  water.  Fr.  sourgeon,  a 
young  shoot  of  a  tree,  the  rising  up  of 
water  in  a  spring.<--CM.  Lat  mrgiri^  to 
rise. 

Souter.  A  cobbler.  Immediately  from 
Fr.  savetier^  It  euAtdtien,  a  cobbler, 
SOUter  or  cloutcr  of  old  shoes. — Fl.  Fr. 
savate.  It.  cia^Ua,  an  old  shoe ;  Sp. 
saffdto,  a  shoe  ;  sapdto  di  tierra,  earth  or 
clay  which  sticks  to  the  shoes.  Lang. 
sabAto,  a  shoe  ;  sahAtier,  a  shoemaker. 
Fr.  .fo^'/,  a  wooden  shoe.  In  the  Limou- 
sin dialect  sahot  is  contracted  to  sou; 
whvwrc  soiffit',  a  maker  of  sabots,  which 
may  serve  to  iiiustrate  the  passage  from 
ttmtm'  to  E.  wmUr,  The  resemblance 
to  Lat  Mior  is  a  curious  accident,  made 


more  singular  by  the  fact  tliat  we  are 
brooght  round  to  the  same  designatioa 

from  other  quarter";.  Fin.  suulari.  Lap. 
sutar^  a  shoemaker,  are  supposed  by  some 
to  be  comiptions  of  G.  xku^tr^  Thef 
also  remind  us  of  ON*  tMimt,  m  taaaer» 

from  sufa,  to  tan. 

The  origin  of  Sp.  zapata,  as  well  as  of 
Fr.  sabot,  appears  to  be  a  representatioo 
of  the  sound  of  the  footfidl.  Sp.  zapatdzo, 
clapping  noise  of  a  horse's  foot,  noise 
attending  a  fall  ;  zapaiear,  to  beat  time 
with  the  sole  of  the  shoe,  to  strike  tlie 
"i^ound  with  the  foot,  said  of  rabbits  when 
chased ;  zaparrazo,  a  violent  fall  attended 
with  great  noise.  Pror.  Ml«ter,  to shalse^ 
to  slir. 

South.  Du.  suidf  G.  sOd^  ON.  sutuir, 
sudr,  Sw.  smttmm,  sSder^  Da.  sSmdm, 

south.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  meaning  of  the  word  is,  turned  to  the 
sun.  Bav.  sunnenhalb,  sunnlialb,  sundrr' 
halb,  turned  towards  the  sun,  southward  ; 
sutulcfa'ind,  the  south  wind.  .Swiss  sun- 
tut'halb  (on  the  sunny  side),  southwards  ; 
s^aiUm-kmW  (on  the  shnojr  sidey,  nordi- 

wards. 

Sovereign.  Fr.  souvetain.  It.  spv- 
ranoy  soprano ^  uppermost,  supreme.  L.aL 
supra,  above. 

•  Sow.  AS.  sAgu,  Du.  soegh,  sogh,  soitwe 
(KiL),  PLD.  G.  saUf  Sw.  sugga, 
Oberb.  iwclr.  Wan.  amdU  (Sigart),  Fin. 
sika,  Esthon.  sigga,  Let.  cuhi  (tsuk,j\ 
Lat.  sus,  sow  ;  sucula,  OberD.  suckcl^  Fr. 
cochon,  w.  soccyn,  a  pig. 

The  name  seems  to  be  taken  from  the 
cry  to  call  the  aninvil  to  its  food,  OberO. 
suck!  Norfolk  sug!  (Hal),  Let.  ..v-i  .' 
Wall.  eoHchel  U.S.  dmkt  (Bartkt). 

To  Sow.  Goth,  saiau,  sawan,  PI.D. 
sadcn,  saien,  ohg.  saltan^  G.  m/m,  Sw. 
sdda,  sa,  Bohero.  sryii,  Lith.  stti,  Lat 
serere  (snd,  satuus,  s.  mett),  w.  hmi,  to 
sow  ;  had,  seed  ;  Bret,  hada,  to  sow. 

*  To  Bowie.— Bole.  To  sowie  by  the 
ears,  to  log  one  by  tbf  ears. 

He'll  go.  he  $.171,  umI  tote  the  poHcr  of  RlNW 
gates  by  the  ears.— Corioburas. 

Do.  silien,  to  toss  up  and  down,  as  a  riiip 

upon  the  waves,  to  toss  in  a  Uairibet; 
jcmand  sollcn  (Fr.  houspillcr),  to  towre 
one,  pull  him  about,  ^ol  over  bol,  soL'c- 
bol,  J0/  or  sole  over  bol  vallen,  pnccipi- 
tari,  to  tumble  head  over  heels,  q.d.  folea 
supra  caput.— KiL  Fr.  sadouUr,  to  toss, 
tumble  with,  tread  ttnder  the  feet,  to  tpg 
or  scuffle  with. —  Cot. 

Space.    Lat.  spatium. 

Spade.— Spud. — Spattle.  c.  spaien, 
a  spade;  Du.  jg^mA^  4^00^*  a  ipede^  hoe ; 
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tpftitlktn,  sfayken^  G.  sfiaiiel,  a  spattle  or 

slice  for  tr»i\in<(  medicines  or  spreading 
pla)!>ters.  Spattle  is  also  used  in  the 
seme  of  spm4^  a  spade  with  a  dmuBiittve 
blade  for  digj^ing  weeds.  N.  spodt\  spmlu, 
a  small  shovel.  Gr.  annQii,  a  blade.  I-at, 
spatha,  a  short  broad  sword ;  spathula^ 
spatula^  a  spattle.  It  spadOj  Sp.  espada^ 
Fr.  ///(f,  a  sword.  It.  spdtola,  sp<i(illii, 
spdiuUty  a  spattle,  trowel,  cook's  Hat  scuni- 
mer  or  broad  slice,  broad  flat  shovel, 
shoulder-blade,  a  broad  flat  lath,  or  splint 
of  wood  with  a  handle  to  beat  flax  with. 
— Fl.  Alb.  shpat€f  sword ;  shpaiouU^ 
shoolder-Uade. 

The  primitive  type  of  a  blade  or  im- 
plement for  digging  would  be  a  splinter 
of  flint  or  piece  of  cleft  wood,  as  shown 
in  O.  gr<ahckeH^  a  spade,  properly  a  shidc 
or  piece  of  cleft  wood  for  di;4^ing.  It  is 
pro!)ablo.  then,  that  s/fai/t  may  be  radi- 
cally identical  with  Swab,  spatt^  speiUl, 
Bav.  ^ffi^ly  spaitlj  a  chip,  splinter,  shin- 
gle. The  ultimate  origin  may  perhaps 
DC  found  in  forms  like  K.  spatter^  spait/t', 
to  scatter  liquid  in  suuiii  drops  ;  I'icdm. 
spatarif  to  spatter,  scatter,  squander ; 
Du.  bcspattcn^  to  bespatter,  bedash.  The 
spattering  of  liquid  by  a  sudden  blow 
would  afford  a  lively  image  of  dashing  to 
small  fragments. 

Spall.— Spell —SpiU.— Spoil.  Spalls 
or  broken  pieces  of  stone  that  come  off 
in  hewing. — Nomend.  in  HaL  Shivers, 
rivings.— Fl.  Spawl^  a  splinter. — 
ll.il.  Sc.  spalt'^,  spt'al,  a  splinter,  lath, 
chip.  A  splint  or  spcall  of  wood  or  stone. 
— rL  Spels^  spoils,  chips  of  wood. — HaL 
Spt'll,  spUly  a  chip  of  wood  for  lighting  a 
candle.  Swiss  .^allen^  to  apply  splints. 
Du.  spells  (properly  a  splinter)|  a  pin.  It, 
sf^B0t  a  pin,  prick,  spill — FL  N.  spile^  a 
thin  lath,  a  shaving  ;  spiUitrg,  a  chij) 
basket  ;  sp/ild,  a  shive,  shelf,  float  of  a 
water-wheel ;  ON.  spjail,  spjald^  a  lath, 
thin  board,  tablet,  back  of  a  book; 
sictn^pj'old.  the  tallies  of  stone  OO  which 
the  law  was  written  ;  Goth,  spilda^  a 
tablet ;  as.  speld^  a  torch,  chip  for  light- 
ing ;  I.  spelt  J  a  splinter.  Chippes  and 
spelts  of  wood. — Nomencl.  1585,  in  llai. 
(;ael.  spealt,  a  splinter;  speaitf  cleave, 
split,  break  with  force.  Sw.  spiUra^  to 
shiver  to  pieces ;  jr/zV/m,  a  splinter,  shiver. 
Pin,  spelUnt,  spellen,  to  split. — Brcm. 
Wib.  in  V.  spelje»  PLD.  spaiUr^  a  thin 
piece  of  wood  1  spUUr^  a  smaller  splinter, 
such  as  matches  are  made  of ;  spa  I  trig 
(Swiss  spdlligy  spt'llii()^  easily  cleft. — 
Danncil  E.  Jpeider^  a  shiver  or  splinter. 
spcUttr  of  wood,  etaat— Palsgr. 
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Thegrctc  schaftc  that  was  longe 
AOs  to  spildnrs  kit  sprongr. 

Avowing  of  Axthnr. 

Bav.  gespiUerUr  tmm^  a  fence  of  laths. 

OE.  spilUrs  or  spilterSy  the  thin  divisions 
at  the  top  of  a  deer's  horn. —  Hal 

'i  here  is  no  doubt  that  the  foregoing 
forms  signifying  a  splinter  or  fragment 
are  of  like  origin  with  G.  spaltcn^  Gael 
spcalty  to  cleave,  Fns.  spjelUn,  to  split 
(Outzen  in  Spille),  but  it  would  be  rash 
to  say  tltat  the  nomk  is  derived  fiom  the 
verl:)  or  vice  vcrsA. 

The  sound  of  a  blow  or  of  an  explosion 
is  represented  l»r  an  articulate  form, 
which  is  then  i^ipued  cither  to  Uie  act  of 
flying  to  pieces,  or  to  the  separate  parts 
which  arc  the  result  of  the  explosion.  Ir. 
spallaim^  to  beat  or  strike  ;  xbaila,  (vAg- 
mentof  Ntruie  for  wall in;^.  Gad.  ^WffS, 
the  sound  of  a  blow,  a  slap  ;  as  a  verb, 
to  split,  dash  into  fragments  ;  and  again, 
sgealdj  a  splinter. 

Spalles.  Shoulders.  —  B.  Spa/df, 
spa~u'd(\  a  shoulder  ;  spadcbotte,  spa-i'boitf^ 
spaiildo/w,  the  shoulder-bone.  It.  spalla, 
OFr.  tspaUk,  Fr.  ^^amie,  Ptg.  espalda^ 
cspjdm,  Prov.  espam^  Gris.  spamttt  w. 
yspawd^  shoulder. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  has  doubtless 
reference  to  the  broad  shovel-  or  blade-like 
shape  of  the  shoulder-bone.  Gr.  oirhB^y 
any  Ijroad  blade,  a  flat  strip  of  wood  used 
by  weavers,  a  spatula  for  stirring  ;  araOii, 
^  Tov  dvOpwTTovt  costa,  humerus,  amiiis.— ~ 
Joannes  dc  Janua.  Lat .  spat  ha,  a  sword ; 
spathuia^  sdaiula,  a  spattle,  or  slice  ; 
Alban.  snpate^  sword  \  sdipaUmte, 
shoulder-blade.  Mid.I.at.  spaiula^  spu- 
ditla^  schulder,  schuldeilxin.  —  Dief. 
Supp.  Spatulosus,  magnas  et  diftusas 
habens  spatulas.~Joan.  de  Janl 

The  radical  meaning  of  spatula^  as 
shown  under  Spade,  is  a  splinter  or  picrc 
of  cleft  wood,  from  a  form  like  spatlci  y 
spattUy  to  scatter  abroad,  and  a  similar 
contraction  to  that  from  spatula  to  It. 
spalla  is  seen  in  E,  spattlf^  spawly  to  spit 
about.  It  is  orobable,  then,  that  Uie  con- 
traction may  nave  taken  puce  at  a  very 
early  stage  of  language,  when  the  root 
was  used  in  the  sense  of  splashing  about, 
and  thus  that  E.  speM and  spills  a  splinter, 
may  be  true  equivalents  of  It.  spaila, 
Bav.  speidely  a  splinter,  is  pronounced 
spnly  spdl. — Schm.  The  nasalisation  of 
spcitUl  gives  O.  spindeif  while  the  con- 
tracted form  is  seen  in  the  synonymous 

spilh\  a  spindle. 

It  is  rc-;isonable,  on  the  same  principle, 
to  suppose  that  Lat.  pala^  a  shoveC  if 
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contracted  from  a  form  corresponding  to 
It.  padtUa^  any  flat  or  frying  pan — FL, 
the  root  of  which  is  preserved  in  Pol. 
padac  sif,  to  chap,  crack,  burst. 

Span.  o.  spanne^  It.  spannay  Fr.  espati, 
empan^  the  length  of  the  outstretched 
thumb  and  fingers.  G.  spannrn,  to  strain 
or  stretch,  extend,  bind,  fasten.  Kitten 
auf  die  falter  s^annen^  to*  stretch  one  on 
the  rack.  Tiicficr  in  den  rahmen  spatmiUf 
to  stretch  cloth  on  the  tenters. 

The  radical  meaning  of  the  verb  io 
span  is  probahly  to  fittten  with  spamsy  Le. 
chips,  splinters,  or  pegs.  Fris.  spomte^  a 
peg  or  nail.  In  support  of  this  deriva- 
tion maybe  cited  Lap.  spines,  a  chip  ; 
spanestt'ty  tO  a  skin  out  to  dry.  In 
the  same  way,  on.  spita^  a  splinter  or 
peg  ;  spita^  to  fasten  witli  pegs,  especially 
to  stretch  out  a  skin  to  dry.  N.  spiUy 
spi/gy  a  splinte  r,  chip,  peg  ;  spila,  Pl.D. 
spUen^  to  stretch  out,  to  fix  open.  De 
cgm  upspHen,  to  open  wide  the  eyes. 
Du.  spalky  a  splint  or  splinterj  spalkcn^ 
to  support  with  splints,  to  set  open.  He 
sftalkte  ziine  oogen  op^  he  opened  wide  his 
eyes.  Fris.  sfijekjen^  to  stretch  out^  to 
jastcn  on  the  cross. — F.pkcma. 

To  Span.  To  wean  a  child. — H.  G. 
spanfefiely  a  sacking  pig  ;  spdnm,  to 
wean  ;  As.  sp,i)i,j,  OS.  spene,  a  teat  ; 
spendrekkr^  spi-naimni,  a  sucking-child. 
Flem.  spene,  spenne^  .^pi'iiiu^  spunne, 
mother's  milk.  P1.D.  spennerty  to  wean, 
in  other  dialects  to  suck.  —  Brem.  Wib. 
liav.  spinn^  spitnn.  gespunn^  gespumt, 
spun  yarn,  also  mothm  miDc ;  gespwuu, 
the  breast.— Schm. 

As  we  use  the  word  spin  to  express  the 
springing  forth  of  a  thread  of  liquid  from 
a  small  orifice,  as  blood  from  a  vein,  or 
milk  from  the  breast,  it  is  probable  that 
the  milk  springing  from  the  breast  was 
compared  to  the  thread  of  yam  springing 
from  the  tlax  on  the  distaff,  and  from  the 
flow  of  milk  the  name  of  spunn  or  spin 
was  given  to  the  breast.  Spin^  to  stream 
out  in  a  thread  or  small  current — Todd. 
'I  hr  blood  out  of  their  helmets  j/cw.— Drayton. 

Span-new.   See  Spick  and  Span. 
Spangle.  The  radical  meaning  seems 

to  be  to  tin:;le,  then  to  glitter,  sparkle,  on 
the  principle  by  which  words  representing 
ringing  sound  are  transferred  to  glittering 
objects.    Lith.  spengti^  to  rmg,  to  SOimd ; 

sparisiuSy  twinkling,  squinting. 

The  hainJkhmg  spaneUst  the  oraaments  of  the 
upper  woiU^><jUmviIw  In  R . 

A  vesttirr — sprinkled  here  and  tlu  ie 

With  gUtteriog  spangs  that  did  like  stars  appear. 

K.Q. 


Gael,  spnngj  anything  shining  or  spark- 
ling, any  small  thin  plate  of  metal  ; 
spangach^  shining,  sparkling.  liav.  spdn^ 
gi'ln,  to  sparkle  or  bubble  u[)  like  wine  in 
a  glass,  to  ornament  with  metal  plate. 
To  spang§$  was  used  in  tiie  sense  of 
glitter. 

L«qgnolarei  to  shine,  flare,  spattgU.  gUner. 
Xjuctgnott,  riMMukb,  flowen,  glittering  jewels. 

spans^lfs,  bodkin  pendnnfs.  Smogli.are,  lo  shiver 
in  pieces,  to  stanj^U  ur  glitter  as  some  precious 
■tones  do^Fl. 

In  the  application  to  a  clasp,  perhaps 
the  snapping  sound  with  which  it  shuts 
may  aLo  come  into  play.  Du.  sponge  a 
stud,  clasp,  spangle  ;  on.  spang,  a  dasp^ 
a  plate  of  metal.  N.Fris.  sputtgin,  to 
snap. — Johannson,  p.  176.  From  the 
sound  ot  a  snap  also  must  be  eiqilained 
the  Sc.  sense  of  the  word,  to  leap  with 
elastic  force,  to  spring, — Jam. 

The  .uTuwis  flaw  sp*in^iind  fra  c\'cry  sUyng. 

V* 

See  .Spank. 

Spaniel.  .Fr.  ifagiunl,  OFr.  espag^ 
neul,  espagttol — Sherwood;  a  SpanSi 

dog. 

Spank.— Spunk.  .S)^rt ;//£•,  a  sounding 
blow  with  the  open  hand  ;  to  spank  along^ 
to  move  at  a  rapid  rate  ;  spankings 
sprightly,  active,  large  ;  spanky,  showy, 
smart,  w.  j^sponc,  a  smack,  a  jerk,  skip 
or  quick  bound}  ysponcht  to  smack,  to 
bound  sharply.  In  familiar  E.  spunky 
spirit;  j/w/Z/ty,  spirited.  VX.'D.spakktrny 
spenkcm.  to  run  and  spring  about,  to 
gallop  a  iiQne.p— Biem.  Wtb.  Sc.  spunk, 
a  spark,  a  mtch  OT  Splinter  of  wood  for 
lighting. 

^pnr.  T.  Hie  crystallised  minerals  of 

a  metallic  vein.  AS.  spcrren^  sbcerstan^ 
gypsum.  *  Gypsum,  sparchakk,  gybss, 
od^Tspat* — Vocab.  A.D.  1430,  in  Dcutsch. 
Mundait.  c.  spaih,  a  spaad,  spat,  spait 
or  spar,  a  kind  of  leafy  stone  ;  ftmi^mik^ 
fusible  spath  or  spar. — Kuttn. 

3.  A  bar  of  wood.  DtL  sperrgy  sparre, 
a  rod,  stake,  bar,  post,  beam.  G.  spiirrt  n^ 
a  rafter.  lu  sbofTO^  a  bar,  barrier,  palis- 
ade, impedhnent  Gad.  sparr^  a  joist, 
beam,  spar,  a  hen-roost. 

The  radical  sense  may  perhaps  be  an 
iin[)lement  of  thrusting,  on.  sparriy  a 
pin  or  stidc  which  holds  something  apart 
from  another  ;  gomsparri^  a  stick  which 
holds  the  mouth  open,  a  gag  ;  sperra. 
Da.  sparre,  a  rafter.  N.  spSrre,  a  prop, 
stake  set  slanting  against  a  doororawaU, 
a  mfter.    See  nevt  article 

To  Spar.  i.  To  shut  as  a  door. —  B. 
AS.  4]^amMi,  to  shut  &  ^emm^t^  set 
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open,  force  apart ;  das  waul  spcnrn, 
auj-sperren^  to  open  wide  the  mouth; 
dit  ASre  au/sperren,  to  set  the  door  wide 

open.  Also  to  shut,  stop,  block  the  way, 
prohibit.  Sick  sperren,  to  resist,  oppose. 
Sw.  spdrra  upp,  to  set  open  ;  spdrra  igen, 
to  shut,  bar,  stop. 

The  radical  image  is  probably  exhibited 
in  Lith.  spimu  spitti^  to  kick,  to  stamp, 
to  strike  or  ttmist  against  somediing. 
Spirti  i  zt-mi,  to  stamp,  to  paw  the 
ground.  SpirtiSy  to  rely  upon,  to  lean 
upon,  to  l)car  up  against  ;  spirdyti^  to 
Stamp  or  kick  ;  spardyti^  to  kick  like  a 
hoPiC  ;  atsispirfi,  to  strive  against,  to  set 
cue's  feet  against;  ispiriiy  to  thrust  in,  to 
thrust  away;  paspiriiyio  support,  to  prop  ; 
uzspj'rti  {uz,  behind),  to  shut  up,  stop, 
barricade.  ON.  sperrask,  to  make  resist- 
ance bv  thrusting  with  nands  and  feet. 
From  uie  same  source  must  be  explained 
ON.  spoVy  G.  spur,  footmark,  the  print 
left  in  the  ground  by  the  pressure  of  the 
foot. 

If  the  foregoing  view  of  the  radical 
meaning  of  the  word  be  correct,  it  will 
also  account  for  the  neict  signification,  viz. 

2.  To  spar,  to  practise  boxing,  to  box 
in  gloves,  to  set  oneself  in  attitude  to 
fight.  In  this  sense  the  word  is  a  meta- 
pb<Mr  from  cock-fighting  :  '  when  a  cock 
IS  opposed  to  another,  both  having  their 
^nirs  covered,  to  embolden  them  to  fight.' 
— Todd.  To  spare  a  gamecock^  to  breathe 
him,  to  embolden  him  to  fight  ;  the  fight- 
ing a  cock  with  another  to  breathe  him. 
— B.  Sparine^  the  commencement  of  a 
cockfight  by  ruing  and  ttrikiag  with  the 
heels.— Hal. 

The  immediate  origin  is  !•  r.  esparer,  to 
fling  or  yerk  Out  with  the  heels,  as  a  horse 
in  hi:4h  manage. — Cot.  S^parer  (in  horse- 
manship), to  rear,  to  stand  on  the  hind 
k  gs  and  paw  the  air  with  the  fete-feet — 
F.  Marin  in  v.  steigcra'.. 

To  Spare.  To  refrain  from  using, 
taking,  or  4oing  something.  ON.  ^ara, 
O.  sfareH^  Lat  panert^  U.  tpartigiuure^ 
sparmiare,  Fr.  /pargnrr. 

Spark.  —  Sparkle.  The  meaning  of 
these  words  is  devdoped  on  the  same 
plan  as  that  of  Fr.  esclat,  signifying  in  the 
first  instance  a  or  craclc,  an  explosion, 
the  effiects  of  an  explosion,  the  breaking 
to  bits,  scattering  in  drops  or  fragments, 
sprinkling,  sperkling,  ortnrowing  oUtiays 
of  light  and  glittcrmg. 

Toe  radiod  sense  is  shown  in  Lith. 
^ragitiy  Lett,  sprakotet,  to  crackle  as 
firewood  on  the  hre,  to  rattle ;  spr&^t^ 
Da.  sprage^  Sw.  spraka^  to  Ciadd^  to  ex- 


plode, sprdcka,  to  crack,  to  break  to 
pieces  ;  Da.  spragUt,  Sw.  spracklig^ 
variegated,  spedded.  The  S.  spaHeU^ 
spark,  (litTcr  from  these  last  only  in  in- 
verting the  place  of  the  licjuid  and  voweL 
E.  dial  sparky  to  splash  with  dirt ;  spark' 
edy  variegated ;  sparkle^  to  sprinkle, 
scatter,  disperse  ;  ^arkUd^  ^tckUd^ 
speckled,  spotted. 

I  sprede  thyngesasoidttorjgltfrilf/theBiabRMle. 

Palsgr. 

Du.  sparckckHy  scintillare  et  spargerc, 
dispergere. — Kil.  LaL  spargere  belongs 
to  the  same  class. 

The  exchange  of  the  final  k  in  the  radi- 
cal syllable  for  ai>  produces  the  parallel 
form  shown  in  Fr.  esparpiller  (It.  spar- 
pagliare),  to  scatter,  disparkle  asunder, 
dishevel — Cot,,  OE.  sparpU^  to  disperse. 
Besperpled  with  blood. — Mort  d'Artbur. 
From  the  same  root  Lang.  parpalUjha^ 
Castrais  parpalluta,  to  twinkle  as  the 
eyes,  to  range  from  object  to  object, 
opposed  to  a  steady  look  at  a  gpven  ob- 
ject ;  parpalhol,  \\.  parpagUone,^.  butter- 
fly, from  its  fluttering  nigut,  changing  in 
direction  at  every  moment. 

Sparrow.  Goth,  spar-oa,  ON.  ^9rr^ 
Da.  spurrCy  spurv,  G.  sperling. 

Sparse,  -sperse.  Lat.  spargo,  spar- 
sum^  in  comp.  spe-rsum,  to  scatter,  strew. 
Hence  Disperse^  Aspersion.    Sec  Spark. 

Spaam.  Gr.  oTcavfuOf  a  convtUsion, 
from  4nr^,  to  whench. 

To  Spatter.  —  Sputter.  —  Spot.  Du. 
bespatten^  to  splash,  bespatter  or  be- 
spattle.  The  sputtering  ot  a  candle  re- 
presents the  craclding  noise  caused  by 
moisture  in  the  wirk  exploding  and  spat- 
tering the  grease  about.  Small  portions 
of  grease  or  dirt  so  thrown  about  consti- 
tute spots.  To  spattle,  or  bespattle,  differs 
only  in  the  sibilant  prehx  from  Yr.pftiiler, 
to  cradde,  sparkle.  La  htmihw  pHilU^ 
the  candle  sparkles  Of  spits.— Cot.  A 
pen  sputters  when  it  scatters  or  spatters 
about  the  ink  with  a  crackling  noise  in- 
stead of  moving  smoothly  over  the  paper. 
Lang,  s'espafara,  to  spread  oneself  on  the 
ground ;  espatara^  estoterat.  scattered, 
spattered,  Fr.  iparpilu,  Pieam.  spatarL 
to  spatter,  sprinkle,  scatter.  SfaUtrnA 
scatter  are  analogous  forms. 

apfttite.   See  Spade,  SpawL 

l^avin.  It  spaifanay  Fr.  espavenfy 
espari'aitt,  esprn^ain,  a  spavin,  a  cramp 
or  con\nilsion  of  sinews  in  horses. — FL 

To  BpawL  To  spit,  to  cast  spittle 
about.  Contracted  from  spattle,  as  brattle, 
brawl;  sprattle,  sprawl,  &c  Spatyll^ 
flame  [phlegm],  cridafe^Fft]^. 

40 
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spjauditL,  to  spit ;  spjatMas^  spottle, 
tpawL 

•  To  Spawn.  To  spanyn.—?x.  Pm.  (K.) 
Probably  from  It.  spatuierty  OFr.  cspan- 
drty  to  shed,  spill,  pour  out,  as  sptndy 
spene  (ohg.  spendotiy  spmton^  effundere) 

from  Lat.  expendcre. 

That  he  f/<-w  his  herte  blod.  Havclok. 

A  spent  fish  is  one  that  has  spa-wpud  or 
shed  its  roe. 

To  Spay.  —  Spave.  To  castrate  a 
female  animal.  Gael  spoth^  Bret  spaza, 
W.  dyspadduy  Manx  spoty^  to  castrate ;  /er 
Spoht^  Lat.  spado,  Gr.  cTTra^u/v,  an  eunuch. 

iJo  Bpeak.  as.  spcpcan^  sprecan,  G. 
spreekm,  Fris.  spreka,  to  sp^tk.  Bav. 
4jMIScUm,  spnnhten^  to  q)eak,  tattle, 
speechify  ;  spacht,  speech,  song  of  birds  ; 
whence  probably  specktt  a  woodpecker. 
'  Schwatzen  wie  ein  spedkt;'  to  chatter 
like  a  woodpecker.  *  Die  vogcl  cnphien- 
gea  den  tag  mit  suessem  spacht  :*  the 
birds  greeted  the  day  with  sweet  song. 
AnspeckeHf  concionari ;  speckere^  con- 
cionator,  rhetor.  —  GL  in  Schnu  ON. 
spi'kji},  speech. 

The  CDunection  of  the  word  wifli  PLD. 
spaken,  Bav.  spachen,  spachten,  to  crack 
from  drought,  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
analogy  of  Sc.  eraek^  rumour,  noisy  talk, 
familiar  conversation  ;  cfiitky,  talkative. 
A  like  relation  may  be  observed  between 
the  forms  sprtcan^  sprechen^  and  ON. 
tpraka^  to  crackle,  sprakiy  a  rumour, 
report.  spraka  at  einu,  to  get  wind 
of  a  thing. 

The  existence  of  paralld  forms  with 
and  without  a  liquid  after  the  initial  mute 
is  very  common,  as  in  cackle  and  crackU; 
O.  fpund  and  Sw.  sprund^  a  bung ;  e. 
spout  and  Sw.  sprutaj  ^ruihval,  the 
spouting  whale ;  G.  spitUuH^  to  spit, 
spriitzeny  to  spirt,  sprinkle  ;  E.  speckled 
and  Sw.  spreckloty  &c. 

Speal.    A  splinter. — B.    See  Spall. 

Bpear.   g.  iP^r^  ^.y^er.    See  Spar. 

fl|Moia>.  —  ilpaoiali  —  Opeoi^.  Xat. 

species,  outward  form  or  figure,  appear- 
ance, particular  kind  of  things.  See 
-spect 

Spook.— fl{p«dkle.  Lith.  spakas,  spake- 
Us,  a  drop,  a  speck  ;  spakas,  a  starling, 
from  his  speckled  coat ;  Boh.  szpakas,  a 
Starling,  a  gray  horse;  szpakowaiy, 
grizzled,  roan,  gray.  The  origin  lies  in 
the  figure  of  spattering  with  wet.  Swiss 
verrpeelUHf  to  splash  with  dirt ;  speckig, 
dirty.  G.  spucken,  Du.  spicketi,  to  spit, 
to  scatter  the  saliva.  It.  spicchiare,  to 
gush  or  spirt  out,  as  blood  out  of  a  vein. 


wine  out  of  a  spigot-hole.  In  the  same 
way  from  Pl.D.  spttttern,  to  sputter  or 
scatter  the  saliva  in  speakingi  also  to 
spladi  or  squirt,  Dti.  finpaUiMy  to  bedash, 
to  spatter,  Sw.  spoil,  spittle,  we  pass  to  F. 
spotf  the  mark,  as  it  were,  of  a  drop  of 
saliva  or  other  wet  ftffing  on  a  bodv. 
We  call  it  i^ftM&K^fAen  the  min  fidb  m 
small  drops. 

On  the  same  principle  Du.  sprencktictty 
to  sprinUe,  also  to  speckle,  spot ;  wpremc- 
kel,  a  spot.  G.  gesprcnkelt,  sprenkluh^ 
speckled,  dappled.  From  Sw.  spntla,  g. 
^rUtaeHy  E.  x^/r/,j;^/W/(r,  to  scatter  liquid, 
Flem.  sprietelett,  to  sprinkle  (Kil),  G. 
spurzefty  spUrzelHy  to  spit  (Dicfenbach), 
may  be  explained  Du.  sproet^  sproelel,  a 
freckle;  ScspoitrtlitySpntiiUit,  speckled ; 
spnttill,  a  speckle.  —  Jam.  To  sparkle 
was  (as  we  have  seen)  used  in  the  sense 
of  sprinkling,  corresponding  (widi  trans- 
position of  the  r)  with  Sw.  sprdckla,  a 
speckle  i  sprdcilotf  £.  diaL  sprtckltd^ 
spccldedi 

-ipoot— Spectacla.— flpootro.  -qde*. 

Lat.  specio  (in  comp.  -spicio),  spectutHy  to 
behold,  look,  forms  a  very  numerous 
class  of  derivatives  ;  specify  to  look,  sptt' 
taculum,  a  thing  to  be  seen  ;  5f>ectrumf  a 
vision,  a  spectre  ;  speculum^  a  looking* 
glass:  j(;^f^rj,  appearance  I  9San\kiit  wat' 
^^Q\\x\(^s>,Aspt£i^^n^tet^R^^tcttC9l^pi£ah 
ous,  &c. 

Speculato.  Lat.  specula  (from  specio^ 
to  look;,  a  look-out,  watch-tower ;  specu- 
lar, to  watch,  contemjdate^  consider  dili* 
gently.    See  -spect. 

l^poed.  AS.  xjfko^iM,  to  succeed,  prosper, 
speed,  effect ;  spedig,  prosperous,  abund- 
ant, rich ;  sped,  success,  effect,  virtue^ 
means,  goods,  substance,  diligence,  haste. 
Thurh  his  mihta  sped,  by  dint  of  his 
might ;  thurh  his  mildsa  sped,  through 
virtue  of  his  mercies.  Bringe  sp>ed£  us, 
bring  US  assistance.  On  t^u  woruld' 
speda,  on  these  worldly  goods.  Spedum 
miclum,  with  much  zeal  PLD.  spodtm^ 
spoden^  to  baste.  OHG.  spuon^  spuMm,  to 
succeed  ;  gnspuott,  to  happen  ;  spu^if, 
prosperity,  success,  quickness  ;  in  spuoie^ 
m  brevi  tonpore  ;  gaspuat^  substantia ; 
framspuaty  prosperitas. 

Bohern.  sphh,  haste,  success,  fortune  ; 
spichati,  spessiti^  to  haste  ;  PoL  spussy/^ 
to  hasten ;  spim^y  hasty,  speedy;  Ross. 
speshil,  to  haste.  Lap.  spnites,  quick, 
rapid ;  spaitcty  to  hasten.  Gr.  airiMw,  to 
hasten  ;  tfirovf^,  diligence,  zeal,  haste. 

Spelk.  A  thin  chip  frequently  used 
for  lighting  candles.  To  spelk,  to  apply 
splints.— Craven  GL    OH.spjalkf  speJjka, 
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spiika^^  peg.  Sw.  spidle^  spidlke^  a  splint, 
splinter,  round  of  a  ladder.  Du.  spalkc, 
a  bplint.  spelt  and  spelk  may  orieinally 
represent  toe  ciack  of  thin^  splitting. 
PI.D.  ^alk^  noise,  racket  ;  Gael.  s/)iuifi^, 
spealt,  cleave,  split,  break  with  violence, 
fall  into  pieces  or  sulinters.  E.  dial 
spelch,  split,  as  tpelaud  peas. — ^Pegge. 
See  Spall. 

Spell. — Spill.  The  radical  meaning 
of  the  word,  as  slumn  under  Spall,  is  a 
splinter  or  fra^fment,  of  which  several 
special  applications  may  be  noted. 

1.  a^illy  a  thin  slip  of  wood,  and  in 
later  tunes,  of  paper,  for  lighting  candOes. 
From  this  source  may  perhaps  be  ex- 
plained G.  spiely  play,  as  origmally  sig- 
nifymg  drawing  lots  made  of  straws  or 
spunters.  The  word  is  still  used  in 
this  sense  in  some  parts  of  Germany. — 
Westerw.  Idiot.  In  Bavaria  it  is  applied 
to  drawing  lots  for  the  conscription. — 
Schm. 

2.  spells  a  turn,  a  job  ;  spill,  quantity, 
lot. — Hal.  To  do  a  spell  of  work,  to 
work  by  turns  ;  to  give  a  spell^  to  be 
ready  to  work  in  such  a  one's  room ; 
frts/i  spell,  when  the  rowers  are  relieved 
with  another  gang. — B.  The  sense,  like 
that  oijob^  18  a  portion  or  separate  piece. 
ON.  spilda,  a  piece  of  anything,  as  of 
meat,  of  land  ;  Pl.D.4^,  ^^aiifH  certain 
portion  of  land. 

3.  TV  j;^^//,  to  teU  the  letters  of  a  word 
one  by  one,  pointing  them  out  with  a  spill 
or  sphnter  of  wood.  Lang,  toco,  la  touche, 
bficnctte  dont  les  cntans  se  servcnt  pour 
toucher  les  lettres  qu'ils  ^Uent — Diet. 
I.ang.  Butza,  petite  buchctte  de  bois  011 
de  baleine  dont  I'enfant  se  sert  en  dpclant 
pour  suivre  et  indiquer  les  lettres. — Gloss, 
du  Pat.  de  la  Suisse  Romaine.  Festue^ 
to  spell  with,  festcu. — Palsgr.  In  York- 
shire it  is  called  to  spelderf  from  spelder 
or  spildeTy  a  splinter^ — HaL  Fris.  ^jeald, 
a  splinter ;  letterspjealding,  spelling ;  Du. 
Spelli  a  splinter  ;  sptllen,  to  spell. 

4.  spell  in  Gospel  is  an  entirely  differ- 
ent word.  A8.  spelly  on.  spjall,  discourse, 
relation,  rumour,  language.  Tha  ongan 
he  secgan  spell,  then  he  began  to  make  a 
speech.  Eaidra  cwena  spell^  old  wives' 
fahles.  He  tkas  doe  kafde  o/Ladme  to 
IZfJs^liscum  spdl gt'U'cude,  he  turned  this 
book  from  Latin  into  the  Knglisli  lan- 
£;uage.  Spellian^  Goth.  spilloUf  to  an- 
nounce, relate,  declare. 

The  words  signifying  talking  are  sogene- 
ra.Uy  taken  from  the  sound  of  the  agitation 
of  water,  that  it  is  plausible  to  derive 
speli^  discourse*  from  the  same  xoot  with 


Sw.  spoloy  G.  spiiletif  to  dash  or  wash,  and 
E.  spilly  to  shed  liouid,  in  the  same  way 
that  ON.  skolf  skvoly  tattle,  chatter,  skola^ 
to  tattle,  are  from  a  figurative  application 
of  r/v'A?,  to  rinse  or  wash,  Sw.  si/ual, 
splash,  gush.  There  are  many  other 
cases  in  which  terms  signifying  in  the 
first  place  tattle  or  babble,  are  sutee- 
quently  applied  to  serious  talk. 

5.  A  magic  spell  is  conunonly  explained 
as  equivalent  to  incantation ;  a  form  of 
words  by  the  recitation  (as.  spdiim^  to 
recite)  of  which  magical  effects  were  pro- 
duced. It  was  by  charms  of  such  a  nature 
that  Circe  worlced. 

Carminibus  Circc  socios  mutavit  Ulyssis. 

•  VJig.Ed. 

And  Boethius  attributes  the  transforma- 
tion to  *tacta  carmine  pocula.'  In  the 
corresponding  passage  of  Alfred's  para- 
phrase it  is  said  :  '  Tha  ongunnon  lease 
men  wyrcan  spelli  then  befui  bad  men 
to  work  spells. 

-sperse.    See  Sparse. 

To  Spew.  AS.  spiwan,  Du.  spouwen, 
spugen,  to  spit,  vomit;  Goth.  spawetM, 
r,.  speien,  Lith.  spjaudiH^  fpjamH^  Lat^ 
spucre,  Gr.  rru«,  to  spit. 

Sphere.    Gr.  vfaipa,  Lat.  spkara. 

Spice.  Fr.  e'pietSj  It*  spesie^  spices. 
Spyc/",  a  kynde,  espece. —  Palsgr.  Lat. 
species^  kinds,  was  used  at  a  later  period 
for  kinds  of  goods  or  produce  in  general ; 
sptxies  annonariay  agricultural  produce. 
'  Kquos  quoquc  ejus,  aunim  argentumque, 
sive  species  quas  vuliores  habcbat^  pariter 
auferentes.'-- Greg.  Turon.  in  Due.  The 
temi  was  then  applied  to  spices  as  the 
most  valuable  kinds  of  merchandise. 
•  Adde  et  aromaticas  species  quas  mittit 
Eous.' 

In  the  same  way  Cat.  gcneros,  kinds,  is 
appUed  to  kinds  of  merchandise,  wares  1 
generos^  mercaderias,  mercium  genera.— 
Esteve.  Die  Cat.  •  Tabaco,  cacao  y 
altros  {^c'tit'r'^s  de  America.' 

Spick  and  Span. — Span-new.  Do. 
spellinUWy  spikspt'ldenHiWf  Sw.  spill- 
ersttty,  ON.  spdnnyr^  Da.  splintemy,  all, 
as  well  as  the  E.  terms,  signify  fresh  from 
the  hands  of  the  workman,  fresh  cut  from 
the  blocl^  chip  and  splinter  new.  CM. 
spann,  sponn^Vj.  span,  a  chip,  splinter, fipag- 
ment  ;  hobelspane,  shavings  ;  sagespUne^ 
saw-dust ;  leuchtspane,  matches.  The  Du. 
spelle  and  spelder  correspond  to  B.  spill^ 
spilder,  Sw.  spillra,  a  splinter.  N.  spik^ 
a  chip,  splinter,  match.    See  Spike. 

The  same  metaphor  is  used  to  express 
absolute  nakedness  ;  Sw.  tpUUimakm^ 

iO  • 
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Da.  spUtUnOgtm^  Pl.D.  splinternackoul, 
naked  as  a  toing  comes  irom  tUc  hands 
of  the  maker. 

Bpidtor.  Du.  spinne,  spinnekobbt% 
rkoppc  (Krl.),  G.  spiunc,  Sw.  spitinel,  E. 
diauL  spiniur.  '  AddercQp  or  spiners  weU 
•raign^'— Pidigr.  When  tnc  sound  of 
n  and  r  come  tOOBllicr  there  is  a  tendency 
to  replace  the  |»T>y  4^  as  in  on.  /jptdilr  for 
mannr^  man  j  thtmrtox  dunr,  dang. 

fl^lkiggot— Spiddock.  A  peg  to  stop 
the  vent-hole  of  a  cask,  or  the  pipe  of  a 
faucet.  It.  spigOy  a  spigot  or  quill. — Fl. 
W.  yspigt  a  spike,  spine ;  pigo^  y^'go*  to 
prick  ;  y^pigod,  a  spiggot,  spindle  ;  pigo- 
den^  a  uricUe.  Bav.  spickei,  a  wedge,  a 
pmnteo  or  tapering  portion. 

The  E.  dial  spiddock^  Manx  spyttogt  is 
not  to  be  considered  as  a  corruption  of 
x^igot^  but  a>i  formed  in  a  similar  manner 
mm  the  paiallel  root  spid^  spit^  signifying 
splinter.  Bav.  spa'dcl,  a  chip,  splinter ; 
also,  4S  spteigtl^  spetUl^  spiUcL  a  gore  or 
pointed  strip  of  dotfat  Swan,  tpeidd^ 
spdgel,  a  wedge  or  wedge-shaped  portion 
of  bread,  meat,  cloth,  &c.  ;  speiUly  a 
splinter,  w.  pid^  pig,  a  tapering  point. 
See  Spile. 

Spike. —Spoke.  Sw.  stpik,  a  nail.  N. 
spik,  a  splinter,  a  match  ;  leg^spik^  the 
^in-bone  ;  handspike  a  hsmdspike,  lever. 
PI. I),  sf)ckt\  G.  spHchtj  It.  tmea^  spiga, 
the  spoke  of  a  wheel.  Manx  speik,  a  peak, 
a  tpire ;  w.  pig,  a  point,  priclc ;  yspig^  a 
spike,  a  spine. 

The  primitive  sense  is  a  splinter,  from 
whence  the  term  is  transferred  to  any- 
thing ppinfcd  or  tapering,  as  in  Lat.  spica, 
an  ear  of  com  ;  spiculum,  a  point,  a  slin^. 
The  origin  of  the  word  seems  to  be  a  re- 
presentation the  crack  of  an  explosion. 
roX.  P(kai'y  to  crack,  crackle,  burst,  split ; 
^ka^  si{y  to  spUt ;  Russ.  pukat\  to  burst 
with  a  crack  ;  It.  spaccare^  spacchiarey  to 
crack  or  break,  to  bufst,  deave,  split  in 
sunder  ;  Pl.D.  xpaken^  vrrspaken,  Bav. 
spcuhen,  spachtcHy  to  crack  with  drought, 
^  become  leaky  { spachm^  spackim,  chips, 
shides,  firewood.  Swiss  spicken,  to  snap, 
to  fillip  ;  specken,  spiggeUn^  to  split  wood, 
to  spUnter  ;  spiggel,  a  splinter. 

Spile.  The  vent-peg  of  a  cask.  It. 
spillo,  a  pii^  prick,  thorn,  a  spigot  or 
gimlet,  also  a  hole  made  in  a  piece  of 
wine  witii  a  gimlet  or  drawing-quiU ;  spiua^ 
a  spigot,  quill,  gimlet,  or  tap  to  broach  or 
pierce  a  barrel. — FL  Spmare^  Venet. 
spilare,  to  spiU  a  cade,  to  ooi«  a  hole  for 
a  peg  in  order  to  let  in  the  air.  See 

Spigot,  Spill. 
SpiU.     Splinter,  chij^  fin^gBient  of 


[  paper  used  as  chips  for  li^ituig  candles. 
'  .Spi/s  or  chips  of  the  tree.*  *  Spi/s  of 
broken  and  shivered  bone.' —  Holland, 
Pliny.   It  is  used  by  Spenseria  tfaeaease 

of  a  slice  of  ivory  for  inlaying. 

Thou^  all  xhe  ptlUn  of  the  one  were  mlt 
And  A  thaodMptiveneiic  ««•  wiUi  fvoif 

ON.  spjaldj  spily  a  tablet  or  thin  piece  of 
board,  applied  to  the  cedar  wainscoting 
with  which  Solomon  covered  the  walls  of 
the  temfilei  SpUibk  the  sense  of  splinter 
or  fragment  seems  to  l>c  ultimately  identi- 
cal with  spill,  to  shed  liquid,  on  the  same 
principle  that  Maf  itadf  u  coanecled  with 
shidey  a  splinter  of  wood.  The  dashing 
or  spattering  of  liquids  aiTurds  a  lively 
type  of  the  act  of  scattering  in  fragments, 
ausd  Sv.  .ia7i7/Vx,  n.  skvala,  skola,  skylja, 
to  sound  like  water  in  a  flask,  to  wash, 
gush,  dash,  may  thus  indicate  the  origin 
of  It.  scagHare^  to  shirer  or  snlitler,  «id 
thence  of  scaglia,  Fr.  esq  u  at  I u,  esqualle^ 
escale,  a  scale  or  splinter  ;  esquilU,  a  little 
scak,  a  splint — Cot  The  same  relation 
holds  good  between  splatter,  ^imUtTf  to 
splasii,  and  splitttr,  splinter,  a  shiver  ; 
between  Yx.Jlatir^  to  dash  water,  and  £. 
flitteTyflindcr,^  shiver;  between  & afaMir, 
to  spliish,  and  Fr.  esclat,  a  shiver. 

To  SpilL   To  shed  liquid,  and  figura- 
tively, to  wasted  to  dMtrojr. 
And  gaf  timn  spnds  ft  irfOs  la  lagland  te  to 

VCaa  and  bote  to  tfUU,  woo  ne  mM  tbd  ipave. 

R.  Brunne,  p.  ir4. 

Pl.D.  s/>i7/fn,  to  shed,  spill,  waste,  spoil ; 
N.  spiiiu  to  gush,  flow,  spill,  waste,  throw 
away.  Htm  ^ilit  M<  it  poort  with  rain ; 
/f  spilUs,  to  waste.  G.  spa/en.  Sw.  spola, 
to  wash  or  rinsc.  SjSm  spoUuU  dfaMor 
ddckety  the  sea  washed  ovtr  the  deck. 

The  word  probably  repreaeais^  US  tlie 
first  instance,  the  sound  of  the  dashii^  df 
water,  from  a  root  parallel  with  Sw.  squal, 
noise  made  by  the  dash  of  water,  gush, 
flow  ;  squala,  skSlja,  Da.  skylle,  to  wash, 
rinse,  pour,  gush.  Compare  N.  spilUrc^ 
and  Da.  skylregt$y  Sw.  tf$uungmt  a 
drenching  shower. 

To  Span.  ON.  s^Ktta,  Da.  spimdt^  G, 
spinnen.  See  Spindle. 

Spindle.  The  pin  or  thin  rod  formerly 
used  in  spinning,  for  twisting  the  fibres 
drawn  from  the  distaff.  The  thread  was 
fastened  in  a  slit  at  the  upper  end  of  tha 
spindle,  and  at  the  other  end  was  a 
whorl  or  round  weight  for  keeping  up  the 
drculas  moveaMnt  Hence  tae  appliea- 
tion  of  the  name  to  any  axis  of  rcvoUni(>n, 
as  the  axis  of  a  wheel,  of  a  capstan,  i  n 
another  point  of  view  it  was  taken  as  the 
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type  of  anything  long  and  slender,  as  in 
sfimMtshmtks,  To  sfrindU^  among  gar- 
dcners,  to  pot  forth  a  long  and  uendcr 
stalk.— B.  In  G.  the  name  of  sfindUu  is 
given  to  the  pointed  lime-twigs  of  tlie 
fowler.  In  sptndMtmm,  Ae  spindletree 
or  prickwood,  Euonymus  Eiiropeus,  a 
stmiD  of  which  skewers  were  niadc,  it  has 
the  sense  of  skewer.  FLD.  sfimdy  a 
knitting-needle. 

*  The  radical  meaning  of  the  word  is 
simply  a  splinter,  and  Ae  act  of  spinning 
seems  to  take  its  name  from  being  per- 
formed by  means  of  a  spindle,  instead  of 
vice  versa.  Spitidd  is  a  nasalised  form 
of  Bav.  tpHtul,  Swab.  speiM,  a  splinter, 
analogous  to  e.  skitid^r,  shider,  jftnidtr, 
JUtter^  splinter^  splitter^  all  in  the  sense 
of  shiver,  fragment  It  is  a  paraOd  form 
witli  G.  schittdcl,  a  splint,  splinter  for  a 
broken  limb,  shingle  or  cleft  plate  of  wood 
for  covering  roofs,  and  is  connected  with 
Lat  spina^  a  thorn,  and  O.  j^m,  a  chip, 
ju^  as  schindel  is  connected  with  schiene, 
a  splint  or  thin  plate  of  wood  or  metal,  £. 
jdfiv,  the  sharp-edged  bone  of  the  leg. 

This  constant  parallelism  between 
forms  beginning  with  st  and  sk  or  sh  is 
explained  by  instances  like  e.  spatter  2aA 
jmtfcr,  Piedm.  spatar^,  to  spill,  spatter, 
scatter,  spread.  It.  scaterare^  to  scatter ; 
where  the  endeavour  to  represent  a  rat- 
tling soond  is  equally  sadsmd  widi  either 
initial. 

Spine.— Spinach.  Lat.  x(><>m,  a  thorn, 
prickle  ;  spinacia^  wfience  It  ^$mu^^ 

prickly  plant. 

-spire.  —  Spirit.  Lat.  spirare,  to 
breathe,  spiritus^  breath,  the  soul  or  life. 
Jnspirf^  Conspire,  Respiraitm^  &C. 

Spire.  A  steeple  that  tapers  by  de- 
grees and  ends  in  a  sharp  point ;  to  spire, 
to  gmwvff  into  an  ear  as  com  doeSii— B. 
Sptre,  the  sharp  seed-leaf  of  corn  tfaat' 
Springs  from  the  ground. 

Out  of  this  ground  must  come  (he  spirt,  that  by 
processc  of  tyme  shall  in  great  nesse  spredetobsm 
bnuoches  and  bkMiomes.— Chaucer. 

Sf^rt  cC  oorae,  facilie  dii  bled. 

I  tfytr  as  come  dothe  wfatti  It  bSgyUMfll  tO 
waxe  rype,  je  espie  — Pakgr. 

spire f  a  stake,  a  vouim'  tree,  the  sharp 
leaves  of' flags. — Hal.  Sw.  spira,  a  rod, 
lath,  sceptre,  yard  or  spar  of  a  vessel,  top, 
point,  spire  or  pointed  steeple ;  also  bud, 
shoot,  sprout  J  Da.  spire^  germ,  sprout, 
to  germinate,  to  sprout ;  spirekaai^  sprouts 
from  the  old  stock  of  a  cabbage  ;  j-///r, 
boom,  spar,  spire ;  spiirtaarn^  a  steeple. 
H.  jjMr,  point,  top.  ray  of  a  crown,  spirt 
or  httle  stieam  or  liq^  shooting  ibith ; 
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sbira,  to  shoot  up,  to  spirt,  stream,  spring 
forth.  Bav.  sporty  a  pin,  leaf  of  ft*. 
Sporle,  acicula. — Gl.  in  Schin. 

The  radical  sense  is  perhaps  a  splinter, 
which  is  frequently  talcen  as  a  type  of 
anythinf^  thin  and  pointed.  It  may  be  a 
contraction  from  Sw.  spill ra,  P1.D.  spiller, 
a  splinter,  whence  spUlern^  to  spindle  or 
spire  up,  to  shoot  up  into  slender  growth. 
The  original  sense  would  then  be  pre- 
served in  P1.D.  sptr,  spirkn,  a  crum  or 
shiver  (ofbtead,  cneese,  &c.) — Dannetf. 

Spirt.    See  Spurt 

Spit.  Du.  spit,  spet,  a  spit  ;  spit-f, 
spiesse^  spietse,  a  pike,  spear.  ON. 
a  little  piece  of  wood,  peg,  skewer,  &c 
N.  spyta^  a  spit,  a  thin  pointed  nail,  a 
knitting-needle;  .^//a,  to  become  pointed. 
Sw.  speta^  a  little  rod  ;  spets,  a  point, 
extremity.  Da.  spid,  a  spit  ;  spids,  point, 
tip,  end  ;  pointed,  peaked  ;  spyd,  a  lance 
or  spear ;  sfydig,  sharp.  It.  spito^  spcdo, 
spiedOf  a  ^t,  a  spear.  OHa  ^is,  a  spit, 
a  pike,  point  ;  G.  spit-^s,  any  slender- 
pointed  object,  a  spit,  a  pike,  \s.yspyddu, 
to  jut  out  ;  ysp^ddatdy  prickly,  sharp. 
A  spit  of  sand  is  a  tapering  point  run- 
ning out  into  the  sea  ;  spitter^  sMttarty  a 
young  stag  with  ^ple  pointed  noms. 

The  type  from  whence  the  designation 
was  ori^^inally  taken  seems  to  have  been 
a  splinter  of  wood,  designated  on  the 
principle  explained  under  Spade^  an  ob- 
ject of  finer  point  and  narrower  shape 
being  indicated  by  the  thin  vowel  in  spit 
as  compared  with  the  broader «  in  sfat" 
tie,  spadt.  That  there  is  nO  distinct  lirie, 
however,  to  be  drawn  between  the  two 
conceptions  is  shown  by  e.  dial  spit,  a 
spade  (Hal.),  or  spadegiaft,  the  portion 
of  earth  taken  up  by  the  spade  at  once  ; 
Du.  spitten,  to  dig.  The  iL  schidone, 
seMd&ttet  a  spit,  is  the  augmentative  of  a' 
form  corresponding  to  v..  shide,  G.  schcit, 
a  splinter  or  cleft  piece  of  wood,  which 
constitutes  also  the  latter  element  in  o. 
grabscheit  (digging  shide),  a  spade. 

It.  spessarf,  to  break,  split,  shiver  in 

f>ieces,  must  not  be  considered  as  formed 
rom  dis  zxiAfeMwa^ffezaOy  a  piece,  but  as* 
bearin:^:  the  same  relation  to  G.  platzen^Xn 
crack  or  tly  in  pieces,  which  sputter  does  to 
splutter^  and  must  be  regarded  as  a  direct 
representation  of  natural  sound,  along 
with  Fr.  patatras,  crash  of  falling  objects, 
pitiller,  to  crackle,  p^ter,  to  crack  or 
explode,  Piedm.  spoUtri^  to  scatter,  spat- 
ter. 

Spit— SpitUe.  OE.  spattU,  spottle, 
spittle  t  AS.  speetan^  Sw.  spotia^  ov,  spyta^ 
N.  apmUOt  Da.  ^iy#,  a  spBimn^  lat 
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sputare^  Gr.  ^^nrw,  to  spit ;  Du.  tpuy- 

ten,  to  spit,  to  spout. 

PLD.  sputUm,  N.  sputruj  to  spirt  or 
sputter  %  Piedm.  spatari^  e.  spatter^  sput- 
tt'r,  or  with  a  formative  /  inste.id  of  r, 
spottle,  to  splash  or  dirty  \  \\^\),  bespat  tie, 
to  splash,  represent  the  sound  in  spitting 
or  scattering  drops  of  liquid. 

Spite.  The  somewhat  antiquated  c<.\\\\- 
valcnt  despite  leads  us  at  once  to  Fr. 
dispity  It.  dispetto^  Prov.  tUspieil,  despitg^ 
Sp.  despecho,  displeasure,  malice,  anger; 
LaL  desptctuSf  contempt.  Em  depit  de, 
in  spite 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  Du.  spot, 
Pl.D.  spiet,  vexation,  jeering,  spite.  Dat 
spijt  my,  it  irks  me.  Di  to  'm  ^ietj  in 
spite  of  you  ;  spiet  sines  bardes^  in  spite 
of  his  teeth.  N.  spit,  vexation,  annoy- 
ance, derisioni  affront ;  spiten,  spitig,  de- 
risive, irritating  ;  Da.  spydig,  sharp,  sar- 
castic, caustic.  Now  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
how  a  word  of  this  nature  should  have 
been  imported  from  Latin  into  the  retired 
Norwe^ua  diakctj  while  two  plausible 
derivations  occur  in  native  ground.  In 
the  first  place,  we  have  seen  the  root  spit 
used  in  the  oesigrnation  of  any  pointed 
object,  and  hence  spite  may  have  the 
sense  of  pricking,  irritation,  analogous  to 
Fr.  piquet,  to  prick,  nettle,  sting,  pro- 
voke, taunt,  vex  ;  pique,  vexation,  quarrel, 

frudge  ;  or  to  G.  stiikthi.  to  prick,  and 
guratively  to  jeer,  scoti,  taunt.  G.  spitzig, 
pointed,  and  nguiativdy»  sharp,  sathrical, 
offensive. 

Again,  the  feelings  of  disgust,  dislike, 
contempt,  find  natural  expression  in  the 

act  of  spitting,  whence  Sw.  spott,  spittle, 
signifies  also  affront,  contempt,  derision. 
Gawaine  Douglas,  expressing  his  vexation 
at  the  way  in  which  Virgil's  language  is 
Spoilt  in  Caxton's  translation,  says : 

His  ornate  goldin  vocMi  mare  than  gjrit 
/  spitte  for  disspiU  to  K  thamc  sprite 
T^y  sic  ane  wicbL — 5.  44. 

On  tills  principle  E.  pet,  a  fit  of  anger, 
has  been  explained  from  the  interjection 
Da.  pytt  Horman  p€i/  equivalent  to  B. 
tut !  pish  !  expressing  a  con- 

temptuous blurt  with  the  lips  which  ulti- 
mately represents  the  act  of  spitting. 
And  as  \i.  petto  is  explained  by  Florio,  a 
blurt,  petteggiarc,  pettachiare,  to  blurt 
with  the  mouth  or  hps,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  this  may  be  the  figure  by  which  du^ 
petto  comes  to  signify  displeasure,  and 
not  from  the  calmer  sense  of  Lat.  despec- 
i$tt»  Thus  spitt  and  despite  would  ulti- 
mately be  derived  from  the  same  source 
without  supposing  any  direct  connection 
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between-  Fr.  da^it  and  V.  Jspit,  K.IX 

spiet. 

Splash.  The  sound  of  dashing  water 
is  represented  by  the  syllable  jMn^  //W/, 

p/asn,  splash.  G.  pladdern,  Sw.  pUuktL, 
Champ,  platrouiller,  to  paddle,  dabble  ; 
G.  piatzregn,  a  dashing  shower ;  Da. 
bloidse,  to  shower  down  ;  piadske,  to  dab- 
ble, splash.  E.  splotch,  a  splash  of  dirt; 
splitter-spiatUr^  splashy  dirt. — HaL 

Spl— n.~qplB>ntto.  Gr.  •wJUK  Lat. 
spUn. 

fctondid.— Splendour.  \j»i,spUnd40j 
to  smne  brightly. 
To  Splice.    Du.  splinemt  Sw.  Mism^ 

c.  ^plissrn,  splii~cn.  to  join  together  so 
that  the  two  ends  sliall  intcriace  or  over- 
lap. Probably  to  join  so  that  the  imple- 
ment shall  appear  as  if  split.  G.  spleis- 
sen,  to  split,  to  cleave  ;  spiiss^  a  cleft,  siit. 

SplinC— SpUiitor.  SpUmier^wiAfAktMm 
sfiliiU,  is  a  nasalised  fomi  of  splitter,  in 
the  same  way  that  we  have  fitters  and 
flinders,  pieces,  fragments.  G.  splint,  a 
pin  or  peg  ;  spUntchen,  a  little  shiver  or 
splitter  of  wocid. — Kuttn.    Sec  Split. 

Splinter-bar.  The  bar  to  which  a 
horse  is  harnessed  in  dnwing.  Written 
springtrcebiir  by  Serenius  ;  spintree-bar 
m  Wiseman's  Surgical  Treatises,  p.  397, 
cited  in  N.  &  Q.,  March  10,  1860. 
Doubtless  from  a  tpttmuHf  to  fasten  ; 
Du.  aanspannen,  Toorspannen,  to  put  the 
horses  to  a  carriage,  t  r.  atteier^  to  sbeutg^ 
yoke  or  fosten  horsestoa  chariot,  ptougn, 
cart,  &c.— Cot.  The  word  was  then 
originally  spangtree,  corrupted  to  spin- 
tree,  sprinpree,  spinine-har,  spliniei^imr. 

To  Split.— Splitter,  ohg.  splizen, 
Du.  spiitten,  splijten,  G.  spieissrn,  to  split ; 
Bav.  spUissen,  schleisseny  a  match,  splmter 
for  lighting.  PLD.  spHUn,  to  split,  strip ; 
spiitterHy  to  shiver  to  pieces.  The  sound 
made  by  dashing  liuuid  is  represented  by 
the  expression  spltiter-splatter^  splashy 
dirt.  —  Hal.  To  splutter  is  to  scatter 
drops  about  in  spcakmg  or  in  writing 
with  an  ill-made  pen.  S platter-dashes  or 
spatter-dashes  are  coverings  for  the  legs 
to  keep  off  the  splashes  of  mud.  Thus 
splitter  expresses  the  idea  of  scattermg 
abroad,  in  the  first  place,  drops  of  liquid, 
and  then  fragments  of  a  solid  object,  and 
thence  comes  to  signify  a  shiver  or  splinter. 
Sw.  splittra,  to  miver,  splinter  ;  spHHrm 
sig,  to  fly  to  pieces,  explode  ;  spiittroy 
splitter,  a  shiver,  splinter,  r..  piatzem,  to 
crack,  snap,  split,  break  to  pieces. 

To  Spoil.  I.  Ho  spoil oi detail,  irom 
Fr.  desporiiller,  Lat  apoUnrtt  to  take  the 
spoil  or  plunder. 
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X  In  tlie  seme  of  tratiei  make  usdesa, 

go  to  ruin,  the  word  is  a  broad  pronun- 
ciation of  spill^  to  shed  liquids,  and 
thence  to  WMte. 

Spoke.    See  Spike. 

f^^oaaor.  -qpozise.  Lat.  spondee, 
jprnmrn^  to  be  surety  for  another ;  rv- 
sporuieo,  to  answer.  The  origin  of  the 
word  seems  to  have  been  the  custom  of 
sanctioning  an  engagement  by  a  sacntice 
or  libation  to  the  gods.  Gn  ««M1m,  to 
pour  out  a  drink  ofTering  ;  (nrovft),  a 
drink  offering,  libation ;  pi.  vwwdaif  a 
treaty  or  trace. 

•pontcmeous.  Lat.  ^fiMaums/tponit, 
of  one's  own  free  will. 

Spoon.  AS.  spoH,  G.  span,  Sw.  spiin, 
a  chip;  on.  spMit,  spinn^  chip,  splinter, 
fragment,  also  a  spoon,  originally  a  chip 
of  wood  lor  supping  up  liquid.  Du.  spaen^ 
ai  cbip,  a  spoon ;  sckuymspaen^  a.  scum- 
mer.— Kil. 

Probal)ly  Lat  spina  is  a  parallel  form 
with  transference  of  the  sense  from  a 
splinter  to  a  thorn.  The  final  i»  seems  to 
stand  in  the  place  of  an  original  d  or  /, 
first  strengthened,  and  then  supplanted 
by  an  intrusive  m.  From  an  equivalent 
of  E.  spatter^  to  scatter,  we  have  derived 
Du.  ipadtl,  G.  spattlf  a  spatula  or  thin 
^ce  of  wood ;  Bav.  speuUlf  speiiel^  a 
splinter,  as  well  as  the  nasalised  SpintUi 
of  the  same  original  sense. 

The  nasalised  form  is  also  exhibited  in 
Sw.  spdiUa,  to  cleave,  to  split ;  spt'/t/^  a 
splint  or  snip;  spinta  sdmicr,  to  cleave 
into  sphnters,  to  cut  to  pieces ;  It.  spon- 
iotu  (properly  a  large  shiver  or  sifter), 
a  pike,  a  goad,  a  hunter's  staff  tipped 
with  iron,  a  long  bodkin,  the  prick  or 
ating  of  a  serpent  or  wasp — Fl. ;  in 
Milanese,  a  needle  or  spindle — Diet ;  o. 
sputui,  a  bung  or  thick  peg  to  stop  a  cask. 
The  growth  of  a  after  final  n  is  seen 
in  tte  vulgar  prontmdation  gowmd  for 
goum,  and  the  passage  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  to  a  simple  n  is  equally 
easy.  The  same  diange  of  sound  from  ^ 
to  «  is  also  found  in  the  parallel  series 
shide^  shidder^  shinder^  shtudle  a  shiver 
or  splinter,  G.  schiene^  a  scale  or  thin 

plarc. 

Sport. — Disport.  Sport  or  amuse- 
ment, OFr.  desportf  d/port,  is  properly 
diversion,  which  is  resorted  to  in  oraer  to 

divert  the  thoughts  from  die  scrious  busi- 
ness and  sorrows  of  life. 

Amors  1  avoit  fait  ii  scs  mains 

Por  les  fills  anians  conforter 

Et  por  les  niuulx  micx  deporter. — R.  R.  1866. 

Qu'il  soit  distreint  par  touz  scz  biens  et 
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chatcux— et  ceo  de  jour  en  joar,JiMtrii»/b 
disport  avcrc  [without  having  any  remis- 
sion] ou  nulle  mainprise  trovere. — Lib. 
Alb.  i.  474. 

It.  disporto,  diporio,  disport,  solace. — 
FL  On  the  same  prmciplc  O  Fr.  desduire, 
dedmhr  (from  Lat  demuire)^  se  distraire 
du  travail,  to  divert,  withdraw  from  work 
or  occupsuion;  dtduU^  pastime,  recrea- 
tion. 

Spot.    E.  Patter  represents  the  rattling 

sound  of  raindrops  or  hail;  spatter,  sput- 
ter^ the  scattering  abroad  of  drops  of 
liquid  or  nnid.  Dn.  spdHerty  bespatten,  to 
bespatter  or  splash  ;  spat,  a  drop  of  w  liat 
is  splashed,  or  the  spot  or  nmrk  which  it 
leaves. 

aipofOM.  — a^ponae.     Lat.  spamdeo, 

sponsum,  to  engage,  betroth  ;  spoftsus,  -a 
(It.  sposOf  -a J  Ft.  cspous,  ipoux,  ipouse\ 
an  affianced  man  or  woman,  a  new<4nar- 
ried  man  or  woman,  a  spooseu  See 

Sponsor. 

Spovk.  N.  spuira,  to  keep  spitting,  to 
sputter,  to  spirt,  squirt,  spout }  sputr,  a 
stream  of  liquid  squirted  out ;  sputta,  to 
spit  ;  \)\x.  spuyten^  to  spit,  to  spout.  From 
signifying agmh  of  water,  spout  is  applied 
to  the  pipe  or  mouth  from  whence  it  is 
ejected. 

Spri^.— Sprack.  Quick,  lively,  active. 

—  Hal.  A  sprinj^'v,  elastic  way  of  doing 
things  is  typitied  by  the  sound  of  a  crack. 
Dan.  sprakke^  to  crack,  to  burst ;  Sw. 
spriekOf  to  crack,  burst,  split,  spring, 
sprout.  ON.  sprcekr,  brisk,  fiery ;  spark r, 
brisk,  Uvdy.  Pol  szparki,  quick,  lively. 
A  spMork  is  a  brisk  young  man. 

On  the  same  principle,  E.  sprunty  lively, 
active,  brisk — B.,  may  be  compared  with 
sprunky  to  crack  or  split — HaL  To 
sprunty  to  spring.    See  Spruce. 

Sprain.  Fr.  esprcindre,  to  press,  wring, 
strain,  squeeze  out,  thrust  together.  From 
Lat.  exprimere. 

Sprat.  A  small  fish  considered  as  the 
fry  of  the  herring.  Du.  sprot,  pullus, 
germen  (a  sprout),  sarda  ptsdca1os»  vd 
harengae  soboles  sive  halecis  pullus  ut 
quidam  putant:  AngL  sprat,  sprot,-^ 
Kil. 

ToSjnraid.  Fn»»^ow/e,  Da.  spra/de, 

spnr//i',  to  toss  about  the  limbs  ;  at giore 
spraldt  to  make  a  fuss,  cut  a  dash.  Somer- 
set, sprawl^  motion,  movement ;  Devon. 
sproil,  liveliness. — Hal. 

One  of  the  numerous  cases  in  which  a 
broken  confused  sound  is  used  to  repre- 
sent multifarious  movement    We  may 
cile  AS.  brastlian,  to  crash,  crackle,  roar 
j  like  flame  \  G.  prasseln^  to  crackle  ;  Sw. 
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frassla^  to  rustic,  also  to  be  in  continual 
movement,  to  wag  the  tail,  to  flounder 
like  a  fish  out  of  water,  to  kick  hke  an 
infant,  &c. ;  sprasslat  to  crackle,  sprqttla^ 
spraim,  to  umm  tiie  limbs  about,  to 
sprawl  ;  OHG.  sprazal'ti,  spriitalon,  pal- 
pitare,  micare  ;  NE.  sprottlc^  to  struggle. 
Then  with  inversion  of  the  liquid  and 
vowel,  as  before  i&  the  case  of  sparkU,}^ 
spartclen,  to  sprawl,  frisk,  flutter,  wag 
one's  legs,  sparkle  as  wine. — Bomhoff. 
'  ON.  ^okla,  sprikla,  to  spnwl  or  throw 
about  the  limbs,  K.  dial,  sprackU^  to  climb 
fto  get  on  by  the  action  of  hagMls  and 
net),  are  analogous  foixiiB  fipoiii  the  re- 
presentation of  enduing  80|iod  mentioned 
under  Spark. 

Spray*.  This  word  is  used  in  two 
senses,  viz. :  scattered  drops  of  water 
dashed  into  the  air,  and  twigs  or  shoots 
of  trees.  The  idea  from  whence  both 
significations  ai^  devdmed  is  that  of 
bursting  open,  ^ninging  loith,  scattering 
abroad. 

The  ultimate  root  is  the  representation 
of  a  crackling  noise,  as  by  Swiss  sprdi- 
Melen^  to  crackle,  Bav.  spraiscln,  to  sput- 
ter hke  a  pen  in  writing,  to  crack,  burst, 
(vor  Idd  Mirspraisen,  of  me  heart,  to  burst 
with  grief— Schm.)  ;  It.  sprazzarc,  to 
shower  down  as  water  upon  stones,  to 
dadl  or  bespirt,  to  roar  and  rage  as  the 
sea  ;  sprizzare,  spntszatr,  g,  spritzen,  to 
spirt,  spatter,  Sw.  sprdttiU  to  sputter  like 
a  pen,  to  scatter  ;  sprdiia  upp  i iu/Un.io 
throw  up  into  the  air;  sptiita^  to  crackle 
like  salt  in  the  fire,  to  spirt,  to  start ;  G. 
jprudelnt  to  sputter,  to  spout  or  spurt 
out,  to  emit  moisture  by  smaU  flying 
drops  ;  OHG.  anspradcrn,  to  sprinkle 
(Schm.),  E.  dial,  spraiti,  to  spatter,  to 
sprinkle  ;  Da.  spredCy  to  scatter,  to  spread. 
Tlw  final  d  is  softened  down  in  spray  in 
the  same  way  as  in  .spraien,  sprceity 
to  spread,  or  in  G.  sprudeln^  iprUhen^  to 
sputter,  to  sparkle  or  cast  forth  anything 
in  a  flow  of  small  particles,  to  drizzle. 

The  close  connection  between  the  idea 
of  the  springing  forth  of  waters  and  the 
bmsting  forth  of  \'cgetation  is  shown  by 
the  use  of  the  word  spring  in  botli  senses. 
To  sprout,  also,  as  a  tree,  is  the  i>.imc 
word  with  Sw.  spmta,  to  spout,  and  with 
E.  spurt.  Bav.  spntizm  signifies  both  to 
sprout  hke  a  stirub,  and  to  spurt  or 
sprinkle.  The  immediate  antecedent  of 
^ray  in  the  sense  of  twig  is  shown  in 
OHG.  sprad,  faitex  ;  sprcid^  sarmcntum, 
frutices,  frutccta,  arbutus  ;  gcspraide^  ar- 
blUta. —  Graff.  Pl.D.  sprate^  sproUif  a 
ipicmt .  Lith.  4^<SC^  ^  crack,  to  sjuitf 
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also  to  sprout  or  shoot  as  a  tree  ;  spro^a, 
a  sj)i  ay  or  shoot  of  a  tree. 

To  Spread.  Du.  spreedcn^  spr^ydi^n, 
G.  sprtiUn^  Sw.  sprida^  Da.  sprcdc,  to 
sprnd,  to  scatter.  OFr.  eaptu^t,  espm^ 
/ir,  to  scatter,  spread  abroad. 

The  sound  of  a  heavy  shower  or  of  the 
dashing  of  the  waves  is  represented  by  It. 
sprasso  (Fl.),  while  a  less  vident  action 
is  signified  by  spruzzarey  to  sprinkle, 
spruzzolare^  to  druude.  In  a  similar 
manner  are  Jbrmed  Swiss  sprdtadm^  to 
crackle,  sprtifzcn,  spreissen^  to  spirt, 
sprinkle  water,  to  rain  ;  Bav.  spratzdn^ 
to  sputter  like  a  pen  in  writing  ;  sersprat- 
xefty  to  burst  asunder;  Sw.  sprdt/Oy  to 
sputter  like  a  pen,  to  scatter  abroad, 
spread  manure,  or  th<s  hke;  sprittOj  to 
crackle  hke  salt  in  the  fiic,  to  spirt,  to 
start  ;  Swiss  sprdtten,  to  qiraad  hay,  PI. 
D.  sjprein  (for  spreidett)^  \o  i|nead  out 
hay,  flax,  &C.  to  dry  (Danneil) ;  a  spnt' 
deln,  to  sputter,  to  spurt ;  OHG.  anspriuftmy 
to  sprinkle ;  E.  spirtle^  E.  dial,  sprittlc  ( Mn> 
Baker),  spraia  (Forby),  to  spatter,  to 
sprinkle. 

Thus  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  spread 
comes  from  the  image  of  spattering 
liquids ;  whether  it  is  connected  widi  O. 
brtittH,  to  spread  abroad,  is  a  diflfcrent, 
question.  It  may  be  that  breit  itself  takes* 
its  rise  in  a  representation  of  the  sound  of 
spattering  or  scattering  particles  abno^ 

Spree.    Sec  Spr>'. 

Sprig.  The  representation  of  a  crack- 
ling noise  gives  rise  to  two  parallel  roots, 
sprat  and  sprak,  from  the  first  of  which 
has  been  deduced  spray^  a  twig.  From, 
the  latter  form  spring  Sw.  spraka^  to  crack,, 
crackle  ;  spricka,  to  crack,  burst,  split  ; 
spricka  ut,  to  burst  forth,  to  spring,  bud, 
shoot ;  JprdckOf  to  shatter,  break  to 
pieces,  leading  to  Swiss  sptygg^uh  sptyg- 
gdcn,  to  splinter ;  spryggeli^  a  matt  or 
small  splinter ;  g^spriggeU^  speckled ; 
Lith.  ^ragttiy  spragseti^  to  cpnudde, 
spro£^i!\  to  crack,  burst,  split,  and  thence 
to  shoot,  sprout,  bud  ;  sproga^  a  crack,  a 
sprig  or  shoot  of  a  tree ;  sprojjraias^  a 
sprout  or  shoot,  w.  brigyn^  ytffrigym^  a 
spri"-,  \\\'vj.  shoot  of  tree. 

Sprig:hUy.    See  Sprite. 

Springy  A  sharp  sudden  movonentn 
typified  by  a  sound  of  similar  character, 
such  as  a  crack  or  snap.  Now  use  of 
a  root  sprag  or  sprack^  representing  the 
sound  of  a  crack,  is  exemplified  in  Sw. 
spraka,  Da.  sprage^  Lith.  sprag?ti,  to 
crackle;  sprogti,  Sw.  spricka^  to  crack, 
burst,  spht ;  sprdcka^  to  cause  to  bant| 
to  shatter.  Of  t^epe  last  S^w.  spfit^m^  to 
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split,  burst,  spring  forth,  and  $prdnga^  to 
catiM  to  bant,  a  sprtitgen^  to  scatter,  to 
boiStOpen,  to  cause  to  spring,  are  nasal- 
istd  forms.  Glaset  sprang ^  the  glass 
cncked  ;  springa  Uk  (to  crack  to  the  ex- 
timt  of  beconuBg  ieaky),  to  spring  a  leak. 
springa  i  stycken^  to  fly  to  pieces.  To 
spring  a  mast  is  when  a  mast  is  only 
oracked  but  not  broken. — B. 

*  flipiciBgald.  I.  A  youth.  'Joseph, 
when  he  was  sold  to  Potiphar,  he  was  a  fair 
youn^  springaUL' — Latimer.  In  this  ap- 
pltGatKNi  it  IS  probftble  tbat  the  ivoid  has 
originally  signified  a  branch  or  shoot  of  a 
tree,  like  Gael  gas^  gasan,  or  gallan^  or 
our  own  itnp^  all  of  which  sigmfy  both  a 
branch  ana  a  youth.  Thus  Cot  trans- 
lates man  peton^  my  pretty  springall^  my 
gentle  imp.  The  origin  is  the  OFr.  es- 
PringaUr^  to  spring,  bound,  spurt  (Cot.), 
and  though  uprimgaU  is  not  found  in  the 
sense  in  question,  yet  Rnqucfort  has  cs- 
priniery  a  scion,  shoot,  im;)  for  grafting. 

2.  Fr.  espringalUy  cspringanUy  tspin- 
gardti  Prov.  espringalOy  espingmtt^  was 
an  ancient  machine  of  war  for  casting 
large  darts  or  stones,  and  the  name  was 
subsequently  applied  to  a  pfece  of  artil- 
lery. Sp.  eJpingardity  a  musketoon.  The 
double  form  of  the  word  with  and  without 
an  r  after  the  p  is  found  in  the  original 
verb  as  well  as  in  the  derivatives*  Wo 
have  Lang,  espinga  as  well  as  Fr.  tsprm^ 

fuer^  espringaler,  to  leap,  spring,  dance  ; 
K.  springiurt^sPringercy  to  wince  or  thrust 
forward  vicrfendy,  to  fling ;  spriniOy  sprin- 
gato,  yerkcd,  winced  (Fl.) ;  and  also,  v/J///- 
gare^  to  jog  one's  feet  (Altieri),  spiHgt  rt\ 
spi£9ur€f  to  drive,  to  thrust  on  forwards. 

%iriag%  A  noose  to  catch  birds  with, 
a  spn' ng-v\oose.  Do.  tprmg'4uti  a  net  to 
catch  birds  with. 

!Do  Bprlakto.  The  representation  of 
a  crackling  or  explosive  sound  by  the 
syllable  sprak  (as  shoA^Ti  under  Spark) 
l^ives  rise  to  Lat.  sparg^re  (for  spragert)^ 
to  scatter  in  fragments,  as  wdl  as  the 
nasalised  £.  dial  sprunky  to  crack  or  split ; 
G.  spren^nt,  OE.  sprenge^  to  spread,  scat- 
ter, sprmkle ;  Du.  sprenkeUn^  to  sprinkle ; 
sprgmkgiy  a  spot,  a  spark ;  o.  sprenkeln^ 
to  mark  with  scattered  spots,  to  speckle. 
In  the  latter  sense  we  have  (without  the 
nasal)  Sw.  sprdckla^  E.  dial.  sbreckU^  Swiss 
ge^rifgeU^  speckled,  freckled. 

l^nt.  Examples  have  been  given  under 
Spark,  Spring,  Sprinkle,  of  words  derived 
from  a  root,  sprak^  rejpresenting  a  crack 
or  explosion,  and  stgnifytiig  cracking, 
splitting,  bursting  asunder,  scattering  in 
fragments,  spreading  abroad,  and  a  simUar 
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scries  may  be  traced  to  the  parallel  root 
spntt,    G.  prasselHj  spratzen^  spratmbu 
to  crackle ;  Swiss  sprditen^  to  queao. 
hay ;  Sw.  sprdtta,  to  sputter  like  a  pen, 
to  scatter  abroad,  to  spread  ;  spritta,  to 
crackle  like  salt  m  thefire,  to  spirt,  spring 
forth  as  water;  N.  spn-tta,  to  split,  to 
spring  asunder,  to  fly  abroad  like  chips 
Off  wood  or  stone  under  the  axe ;  to  spring, 
or  shoot  like  leaves,  to  spring  up  like  the 
sun  at  day  dawn,  nnd  actively,  to  scatter 
abroad,  to  sprmkle.    Dae  sprait  fliserne 
paa  alle  kaaiaiv  the  mlinters  flew  on  all 
sides.    E.  spHty  to  sput,  sprout,  grow  ;  to 
sprittle,  to  sprinkle  (Mrs  liaker) ;  sprotes, 
fragments.    *  And  thei  breken  here  speres 
so  ruddy  that  the  tronchouns  flew  in 
Afc^wto-and  poces  alle  aboute  the  halle.'— 
Maundeville.    OHG.  sprat,  a  crum  or 
atom.    Du.  sprot^  a  spot  or  freckle ; 
spncteleHy  to  sprinkle ;  sprieit  ^o  cleft 
or  fork  of  the  body  ;  spricttueghy  the  part- 
ing of  two  ways  ;  spriet  (properly  a  piece 
of  cleft  wood),  a  javeUn,  spear,  shepherd's 
staff,  the  yard  of  a  sail,  bowsprit. 
eafor  spreit^  a  boar  spcir ;  ^nta^  a  nail 
or  peg. 

Sprtta,— Spright.  Contracted  from 
sMrity  analogous  to  Fr.  esprit^  Sw.  sprit. 
IVinsprity  spirits,  of  wiat.  SprigkUy^ 
spirited,  lively. 

8]pM«k-~%«rt.-«ll^iHt  The  dis- 
tinction between  spurt  as  applied  to  the 
spouting  or  projection  of  liquids,  and 
sprout,  to  the  springing  of  vegetable  life, 
appears  to  be  a  late  rmnemmt,  the-two 
forms  being  used  h%  Cotgrave  indifferentfy 
in  either  sense.  *  Rcjaillir,  to  spurt  or 
sprout  (as  water)  back  again.'  '  Drageon 
rourchefain,  a.  shoot  that  sputitik'  out 
between  two  branches.'  In  like  manner 
Bav.  sprutzcHy  to  spirt  or  sprinkle,  also  • 
to  sprout  or  spring  as  a  plant.  \i\i.sprui' 
tcft,  to  sprout,  is  identicuwjthSw.jjflnwAi, 
to  spirt,  sprinkle,  squirt, 

^purtf  sprout,. said  sputter,  axe  differ* 
ent  arfaBgimeatsof  theaame  consoBantal 
sounds  representing  the  noise  made  by; 
a  mixture  of  air  and  drops  of  water,  n. 
^putra,  spruta,  spryta^  Da.  sprutteySprude, , 
G.  sptiuuln,  to  spurt,  spout,  gush,  to  bub- 
ble up  ;  It.  spn4zzart\  to  sprinkle  ;  S» 
dial,  spruftltd,  sprinkled  over  ;  Sc.  sjf>ru'- 
tillity  spourtillit^  speckled,  spotted  ;  PLD, . 
sprutMm,  Do.  sprotUt^  *pi^$  >pots, 
freckles. 

A  short  exertion  is  fanuliarly  called  a 
spirt  or  spurt,  while  in  Sussex  the  name 
oispmi  IS  gimito  avieleat.jerkor  sad> 
den  movement 

Spruoe.   I.  Neat  or  fine  in  garb..— B. 
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The  or^nal  wnae,  as  in  the  case  of  the 

nearly  synonymous  sviixrt^  is  brisk,  lively 
in  action,  then  carefully  attended  to,  as 
opposed  to  daU  and  slovenly.  To  spruce 
to  trimj  to  dress.  Spracky  sprae,  quick, 
lively,  active  ;  spark,  a  gay  dashing  fel- 
low.— HaL  ON.  sparkr^  brisk,  lively.  E. 
brudc^  sDUut. 

ZaoHt^mrkf^t  Iwre'tjraarsvsedwsrt  a-coming. 

Moor. 

To  spurk  upy  to  spring,  shoot,  or  brisk  up. 
—  Ray.  To  sbrug  up^  to  dness  neatly.— 
Hal.  To per%  up  again,  to  recover  from 
sickness  ;  to  perk  oneself  ud,  to  adorn. 
The  idea  of  attention  to  dress  is  con- 
stantly connected  with  that  of  briskness 
and  life. 

The  cqvivalent  of  E.  spurk^  sprug,  is 
Sw.  spricka,  to  crack,  snap,  spring,^hoot, 
and  in  the  same  way  it  seems  that  spruce 
is  to  be  compared  with  Bav.  spriessen^  to 
spring,  to  sprout ;  sprutMen,  to  sprout,  to 
spirt  ;  spriitzen,  a  well-grown  young  girl ; 
Swiss  spriitzeHf  to  spring  with  elastic 
force* 

In  like  manner  sprunt.  to  spring  and 
tpruntf  lively,  active,  brisk,  spruce. 

See,  this  sweet  simpering  babe, 
Sweet  image  of  ttvvsclf ;  sco^  how  it  ijfrimit 
With  joy  at  thy  approach. 

B.  Jouon.  Devil  is  an  Am. 

How  <\n  I  look  to-day,  saoi  I  not  iliawBd 

.sy'r,v«/'/v  /  -Ibid. 

Spruce-beer.— Spruoe-fir.  A  decoc- 
tion of  the  young  slioots  of  spruce  and 

silver  fir  was  much  in  use  on  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic  as  a  remedv  in  scorbutic,  gouty, 
and  rheumatic  complaints.  The  sprouts 
from  which  it  was  made  were  called  spros- 
sen  in  G.  and  j'open  in  Du.,  and  the  de- 
coction itself  sprossen-  or jopenbier.  From 
the  first  of  these  is  e.  spruce-beer. — Beke 
in  N.  and  Q.,  Aug.  3,  i860.  And  doubt- 
less the  spruu-Jir^  G.  sprosseiifichte — Ad., 
takes  its  name  as  the  fir  01  which  the 
sprouts  are  chiefly  used  for  the  foregoing 
purpose,  and  not  from  being  brought 
from  Prussia,  as  commonly  supposed. 

Spry.  Nimble*  active,  alert.  A  soft- 
ened pronunciation  of  the  sjmonymous 
^ragt  sprack.  Spree,  a  frolic,  is  proba- 
Mynomtiiesaiiieroot^  signifying  a  spurt, 
an  ebullition  of  spirits,  a  spriikm,  to 
spurt. 

Spud.— Spnddlo.  w.  of  e.  spttdUe^  to 
stir  the  embers  with  a  poker  ;  spmddU^  to 
move  about,  to  do  any  trifling  matter 
with  an  air  of  business. — HaL  To  puddle 
iron  is  to  stir  a  melted  mass  in  the  oven 
with  an  iron  rod  till  it  coheres  inavisCOttS 
lump,   ^pud^  a  pointed  stafC 
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Sw,  spdde,  sbS,  a  staflT,  a  rod  ;  N.  spodt^ 
spuda,  a  stick  for  turning  cakes  in  the 
oven,  a  small  shovel.  W^spodol^  a  slice 
to  spread  sahre,  a  staff ;  yapMbU,  to 

cudgel. 

Spunk.  Spirit,  "sn.  ysponciflAo^xx\■^cV^ 
to  bound  sharply  ;  ysponc,  a  jerk,  squirt, 
skip  or  quick  bound.  Spunk  is  abo  a 
spark,  and  thence  apparently  a  match, 
tinder,  touchwood.  Sc.  U>  spank  is  to 
move  widi  ouidaiess  and  dsuttidtf,  and 
also  to  sparkle  or  shine. — Jam.  Compare 
also  Sc.  to  spang,  to  spring,  with  sptUtHe^ 
to  sparkle.  See  Spank,  Span^^  Du. 
voHckCy  a  spark,  also  tinder. 

Spur. — To  Spurn.  a.s.  spura,  Jjitmr, 
G.  sporn^  ON.  spori,  i^vt.sporre,  GacL  Jj^wr, 

•   yspOrmHf    TTm    tptfWm^    If.  mp€rWm€% 

s prone,  a  spur  ;  A.S.  spuman,  spurnrttan^ 
to  lack,  to  spurn  ;  spoming,  a  stumbling- 
block.  lioL  spirtiy  sperdyti,  spardyd, 
to  kick,  stamp,  tnrust  with  the  foot.  Fr. 
esparer,  to  kick.  Lat.  spermre,  to  despis<f, 
probably  signified,  first,  like  E.  spurn,  to 
kick,  then  to  kick  away,  to  despise.  ON* 
spor,  \)?i./odspor,  footmark,  the  indenture 
made  by  the  pressure  of  the  foot.  See 
To  Spar, 

Spurge.  A  plant,  the  juice  of  which 
is  so  hot  and  corroding  that  it  is  called 
Devil's  Milk,  which  being  dropped  upon 
waits  eats  them  away.— B.  Henoe  the 
name,  Fr.  espurge,  from  €Sp»rgtr^  to 
purge,  cleanse,  rid  of. — Cot 

Spuriooai   Lat  .^tarrvKf ,  taastaid. 

To  Spurn.    See  Spur. 

To  Spurt.   See  Sprout 

To  Gutter.  PLD.  sputtem,  N.  sputra, 
to  sputter,  spurt.  Formed  to  represent 
the  sound  of  a  mixture  of  air  and  laquki 
driven  from  an  orifice. 

•  fi^.  Fr.  espUTy  It.  spiare,  OHG. 
spiohon,  .^piehan,  spehon,  G.  spdken,  Du. 
spieden,  spien^  Da.  speide,  to  examine 
narrowly,  to  explore.  Notwidwtaiidiag 
the  terminal  d  of  the  Du.  and  Da.  forms^ 
the  true  relation  seems  to  be  with  Lat. 
specie,  spcclo,  to  look,  whence  specular ^  to 
look  out,  explore  ;  ipeadator,  a  scout  or 
spy.  OberD.  spegen,  spechcn,  Pol.  szpic- 
gowcU,  Let  spiggdt,  to  spy.  The  radical 
signification  is  probably  shown  in  Let. 
spieulSt,  to  glitter  ;  spt^^^u/s,  a  glowworm  ; 
spuiii,  to  shine ;  spidigSy  shining,  bril- 
liant. The  0.  blickeHy  radically  signifying 
to  shine,  expresses  also  the  idea  ofTookiag; 

Squab.  An>'thing  thick  and  soft  ;  a 
soft  stuffed  cushion,  a  thick  fat  man  or 
woman,  an  unfledged  tnrd  (Mr  nestling. 

From  a  representation  of  the 
made  by  the  lall  of  a  soft  lump. 
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No.  truly,  Sir,  I  should  be  loth  tos<wyou 
CcMBie  flnnaiof  down  like  a  yomg  fook.  aj 

And  take  fe  Tip  with  roar  brains  beftten  into  yoor 

buttocks.— B.  &  F. 

The  eifle  took  the  tortoise  up  into  the  air,  and 
dropped  mm  damn,  sqvah,  upon  a  rack,  that 

tl  isiit^d  him  to  pleoea.— 'I '  Estrange  in  T. 

In  ilie  same  way  plump,  thick  and  fat, 
from  the  sound  made  by  the  fall  of  a  body 
of  such  a  nature. 

Squabble.  Words  signifyin^j  noisy 
talk  are  commonly  taken  from  the  dash- 
ing of  water.  Thus  we  have  G.  wasciun^ 
ON.  ikwtttUh  to  wash,  also  to  tattle ;  It. 
jf-,v/7r-,?/v,  to  dabble,  plash  ;  gumzolare, 
to  prattle  ;  Da,  dial  squatte^  to  slop,  also 
to  chatter,  tattle.  In  like  manner,  Du. 
kabbeUmt  to  beat  as  wases  against  the 
shore  ;  en  kohbelend  bet'kj(\  a  murmuring 
brook  ;  Sw.  kdbbla,  to  squabble,  wrangle ; 
N,  swMOt  B>  squad^  swaby  rwcF^  to 
splAah ;  swobhle^  to  talk  in  a  noisy  bully- 
ing manner — Forby  ;  Swiss  schwabbeln^ 
to  splash ;  G.  sdnuabbeln^  gescAwa^el^ 
CIlMlCf* 

Bquad.  A  groop,  a  company.— Hal. 
Fr.  escoitade,  a  small  body  of  men.  The 
latter  is  explained  as  if  for  escouadre, 
from  Sp.  uettadra^  Fr.  eseadrw^  It.  squadra, 
a  troop  or  square  of  soldiers,  which  is 
also  supposed  lobe  iIm  ri jin  of  g.  (.wr//- 
wader^  OberD.  zescii  ..it  it  1 ,  Du.  gesivade^ 
gt'sufaddir{¥^X^y  a  squadron.  But  these 
Tatterform5;  m;iy  be  satisfactorily  explained 
from  an  internal  source,  and  if  the  ¥t. 
escadre  or  It.  squadra  had  been  adopted 
in  G.  they  never  would  have  received  the 
Teutonic  prefix  ge.  The  origin  of  G. 
geschwadtr  is  shown  in  Du.  svMutderen^ 
to  splath,  slop,  spill,  to  make  «  noise, 
and  ibKhfot  gheswaddir^  a  noise,  disturb- 
ance, crowd,  a  troop  of  men.  Sc.  swatter, 
to  duble,  also  a  large  collection,  especi- 
ally of  small  tbings  :  *  a  $watUrtA\mnA! 
In  a  similar  manner  wc  have  charmy  a 
hum,  or  low  murmuring  noise;  a  charm 
of  goldfinches,  a  flock. 

The  E.  squady  and  perhaps  Fr.  ueouadiy 
tSOLy  be  derived  from  the  same  source  by 
a  dmerent  track.  The  sense  of  break- 
ing up  a  complex  body  into  separate  divi- 
sions may  naturally  be  expressed  by  the 
figure  of  splashing  or  spilling  liquid. 
Thus  from  E.  sguatttTy  swatter^  to  dabble, 
^fauh,  we  pass  to  Sw.  squdttroy  to  waste 
or  scatter,  and  the  nasalised  B.  squandery 
provincially  used  in  the  sense  of  disperse, 
scatter.  N.  squetta^  to  spirt,  splash,  to 
Spread  abroad  like  a  ft>ck  of  cattle; 
tquetty  a  small  portion  of  liquid.  The 
latter  loim  is  the  equivalent  of  Lincolnsh. 


tquadf  sloppy  dirt,  which  seems  to  signify 
a  lump  or  dab,  an  unmotilded  mass, 
when  an  awkward  boy  b  called  an  awk- 
ward squad.  In  the  same  way,  a  swady 
a  clown  or  bumpkin — HaL  ;  a  swad  of 
a  woman,  obesoia — Coles.  The  dim. 
sauidUt  signifies  a  small  piece  of  any- 
thing, as  of  meat  or  cloth  —  Hal.  The  de- 
rivation of  t'r.  escouadt  from  E.  squad  is 
supported  by  Rouchi  neematery  to  squat 
or  press  flat.  Wad  is  used  in  a  similar 
manner  for  a  body  of  people  when  it  is 
said  of  persons  connected  together  m  any 
way  of  business  that  they  are  ail  to  llie 
same  wad .~~  \\  A. 

Squalid.    Lat.  squaleOy  to  be  filthy. 

SqualL  A  sudden  storm  of  wind  and 
rain.  Sw.  aquala  expresses  the  sound 
of  gushing  water.  Regnct  squnlade  pi 
gatoma,  the  streets  were  streamuig  with 
rain.  Blodet  ii^woto^  nr  liret,  the  Dlood 
gushed  out  of  the  wound.  SqualregHy  a 
violent  shower  of  rain  j  squalbdck,  a  tor- 
rent; squalory  skulor^  dish-wash.  See 
Scullery. 

To  Squall.— Squeal,  on.  squahy  to 
scream,  cry,  make  a  noise  ;  squafdr,  Dn. 
squald^Ty  noisy  talk,  clamour  ;  skval- 
dray  to  ydp  as  dogs,  to  bawl,  make  a 
noise  ;  Sw.  squallray  to  tattle  ;  sqiuUj, 
to  squall  as  an  infant.  E.  squeal,  to  make 
a  shrill  cry.  It  squillarey  to  sound  shrill 
and  clear,  to  ring.  Prov.  quilary  quilUtr^ 
to  chirp,  chatter,  cr>',  complain.  '  La  re- 
gina  va  gitar  un  gran  quili  the  queen 
maloes  a  gneat  cry.  Fin.  kUidy  ringing, 
clear  sounding  ;  kilistdy  to  ring ;  kiljua^ 
to  cr>'  with  a  shrill  voice,  to  vociferate. 

To  Squander.  A  nasalised  form  of 
squaiteTy  signifying,  in  the  first  place,  to 
splash  or  spill  liquids,  then  to  disperse, 
scatter,  waste.  Da.  squatte,  to  splash, 
spirt,  and  fig.  to  dissipate  ;  Sw.  saud/tra, 
to  squander.  B.  U  sqwaif  to  spiashi  to 
swatter,  to  spill  or  throw  about  water,  also 
to  scatter,  to  dissipate. — Hal.  Squan- 
dered is  still  used  in  the  sense  of  dis- 
persed. 

Mis  family  are  nit  ^nwn  up  and  sgmmitruitbavt 

the  country.—  I  I.il. 

Square.  OFr.  esguarrd^  It.  squadro^ 
Lat.  quadrahts. 

To  Squash,    e.  dial,  sauash,  to  dab- 
ble, splash — Moor;  squis/i-upuis/i,  noise 
made  by  the  feet  in  walking  over  a 
swampy  piece  of  ground. 
If  nought  was  seen,  be  heard  a  ttmiskmtfmadk 

sound. 

As  when  vad%  diocs  the  dreachtaig  waters  fill. 

Clare. 

P1.D.  puUsJkem,  qmasktn^  quauttt^  express 
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tht  soand  of  dUbUiiig  in  a  wet  material, 

walking  with  water  in  the  shoes,  or  dash- 
ing a  soft  material  oa  the  ground.  G. 
gmaiuMtm^  to  make  tlw  sonnd  of  iMt 
things.  In  dreck  treten  dass  es  puiixketf 
to  plash  in  the  mire.  QMtschfn^  to  quash, 
squash,  crush,  bruise.  Den  saft  aus  den 
tnuiben  qmeischtn,  to  squeeie  tbo  juice 
out  of  grapes.  Niisse  quetschen,  to  crack 
nuts.  It  guazsarcy  to  dabble,  spla&h  ; 
sqmoMao  d'acqua,  a  plash  of  wMer ;  sqma^ 
ciari\  squdsdare,  Fr.  esqMmktr^  tD  fq^Mh, 
crush  something  soft. 

To  Squat.  To  bruise  or  make  flat  by 
letting  iU],  to  sit  or  cower  down— B. ;  to 
throw  anything  against  the  ground  — 
Bunet^  to  splasb|  to  make  flat,  to  quiet. 

Saienpthat  though  laws  wore  squatffd'm  warre, 
yet  they  ought  to  be  revived  in  peace.  —  HolUn- 


As  radical  syllable  of  theimitattvex^M^i/- 
ifr,  squat  represents  the  sound  of  a  drop 
of  hquid  falling  to  the  ground,  and  is 
then  figuratively  used  to  signify  lying  flat 
and  close  to  the  ground  like  a  liquid  mass. 
Da.  dial,  squattte^  to  slop,  spill ;  squat^  a 
slop,  blot,  drop  ;  Derbysh.  sguoty  to  spot 
with  dirt.  It.  quattarr,  quattirCy  to  squat 
or  cowre  doim,  to  lie  close  and  hushed. 
~F1. 

The  same  transition  from  the  idea  of 
spilling  liquid  to  that  of  lying  close  to  the 
ground  is  seen  in  Da.  diaL  Uat^  tdatU^  a 
drop,  a  blot,  Mte/,  a  omr>plat  or  flat 
cake  of  cow-dung,  compared  with  Fr. 
blotiry  to  squat,  skowke  or  lie  close  to  the 
ground,  to  nide  or  keep  dose. — Cot 

To  Bqnattar.  iquittar.  To  squatter 
is  a  word  not  generally  recognised  in  our 
dictionaries,  though  fully  understood  by 
every  onei  It  is  a  parallel  fiMm  nrftn 
spatter,  representing  the  sound  of  dashing 
about  a  liquid  in  scattered  drops,  and  is 
used  by  Cotgrave  in  explahiing  Fr.  escafitr^ 
to  scatter,  to  sheed,  squeUter^  to  throw 
aibout  or  abroad.  The  parallel  forms  spat- 
ter and  squatter  are  also  found  in  Piedm. 
spataHf  to  spill,  scatter,  spread,  and  It. 
KOttararfy  to  scatter  — Fl.  Sc.  squatter, 
swatter^  to  go  splashing  along ;  £.  dial 
swatter y  to  spill  or  thn»w  about  water  as' 
geese  and  ducks  do  in  drinking.  Bav. 
sckwadertty  schwideniyXo  splash,  to  spill. 
Sw.  squattra  preserves  the  secondary 
sense  of  chatter,  tattle,  consUntly  ex- 
pressed by  reference  to  the  sound  of 
dashing  water.  It  squacch^ratOf  squat- 
tered,  plashy. — FL 

The  thinner  vowel  in  j^///V/^r  indicates 
an  action  of  more  confined  nature  than 


SQUIB 

I  squatted,  tl,  ekwtttrWf  GtisnKS  eftiiltnM\ 

squi'ttar,  to  squirt,  spirt ;  sguittit  (pt  cat- 
tle), to  be  loose  in  the  bowels. 
To  fllqiMa&.»6qii«nL  The  nioment- 

ary  sound  of  the  terminal  k  in  jywM^,  as 
compared  with  the  continuous  sound  of 
/  in  squea/,  adapts  the  former  word  to  re- 
pi^sent  a  short  acute  cry,  the  latter  a 
prolonged  note  of  similar  character,  g. 
auiiken,  qukksettf  to  squeak  like  a  pig» 
Sec   Proir.  qnUary  to  cry,  chirp,  &c. 

Squeamiidi.  Sickish  at  l1**"Pfrkj.  and 
met.  nice,  scrupulous. 

Thou -wast  not  skormus  of  the  maiden's  wocab. 
TftDooB  of  14th  eant  fai.N.  AQh      OBk  sti9. 

Cleveland  .m'<»>i^Wi>,  JVwMkll,  dillideilt, 
bashful,  shy ;  Devon  wumtskf  9qiieam> 

ish. — Hal. 
It  was  shown  tindiar  Qitalm  that  Ae 

image  of  choking  is  used  to  express 
every  degree  of  oppression,  from  sim- 
ple sickness  of  the  stomach  to  death 
itself  Da.  qaetle,  to  choke,  to  oppress, 
plague,  torment  i  Sw.  qutUja,  to  make 
sick.  Mdten  qudljer  mig:  the  meat  lies 
heav^  on  my  stomach,  makes  me  qualm* 
ish.  The  derivative  qualm  signifies  what 
causes  chokmg.  Sw.  qualms  oppressive, 
suflfbcatiiu;  trKither;  qualm  or  quat  i 
mageHj  sSocness  at  stomach ;  qualmig:, 
qualmish,  sickish  ;  Da.  qualm,  a  choking 
feeling,  thick  oppressive  air,  also  as  Gw 
qualnty  and  Du.  waJfity  steam,  vapour, 
smoke.  Da.  dial,  swahn^  oppressively  hot, 
smoke,  choking  vapour.  £.  diaL  swaim^ 
swaffUy  pestilence,  sickllelBL 

ThxU  yere 
And 


fette  svfyae.— MS.  in  HaL 

OE.  STveofn  or  swaim,  subita  legrotacio.— 
Gouldm.  in  Pr.  Pm.  Szvgemf  trislicia,  mo- 
icsna,  JMcror  {  jwnvyw,  moiesior,  mKicoi 
— Pr.  Pm.  To  think  swem  in  Genesis 
and  l£xodus  is  to  grieve  over.  HkeymawSf 
swiymows,  ^»r^im7«<x,  aUioninativuSb— 
Pr.  Pm.  Devon  Tveamisk  mtf  be  oooti* 
pared  with  Sw.  wdmjas,  to  nauseate,  have 
disgust  at  Waimynge  of  the  stomake, 
nausia. — Pr.  Pm, 

To  Squeeze,  as.  niysatt,  to  squeeac^ 
crush,  bruise.  PID.  quetseu^  qudsen^  <X 
quetsekettf  ^wmUEm,  quetfeitf  to  e^oecsck 

Squelch.— Squolsh.  The  sound  pro- 
duced by  the  fall  of  soft  bodies.-^Wfi8gbL 
lience  squelch^  a  falL 

Squib.  A  chfld%  squirt — MrsBaksr; 
also  a  firework,  spontinf;  fire  like  a  squirt 
does  water.  A  moditication  of  E.  diaL 
squab  (Mrs  Baker),  naa^  N.  waH^  to 
splash.  From  the  notion  of  splashing  or 
dashing  about  liquids  we  pass  to  that  oi 
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driving  it  out  in  a  thin  stnMyU  iXkJpa^' 
ter,  sputtcr,$purti3K ^iits ifM0Mtr,sfmi' 

Ur,  squirt. 
T»  flqplBil   Fr.  gui^tur^  to  wink  or 

aim  with  one  eye,  to  blink,  to  wink  and 
look  askew. — Cot.  To  s^uitmy,  to  look 
eyes  half  that,  to  squmt  7#«f««>/^, 
to  tqiiiDt — Mrs  Baker.  To  sgumk,  to 
wink  or  squinL— Moor.    See  Wink, 

To  Sqoir.  To  cast  away  with  a  jerk 
[to  hull],  to  whirl  round.^'HaL  7#  aMt, 
to  graze  or  touch  lightly,  to  scour  a  coun- 
try; to  scury  to  move  hastily.— Wright. 
From  a  representetfon  of  the  wMrring 
noise  of  a  body  hurled  through  the  air, 
with  a  prefixed  s.  Sw.  hurra^  to  whirl. 
P1.D.  swiren.^  to  fly  about,  to  riot,  to  swing 
from  side  to  suit,  a  mmv7«ik»  to  scnnc ; 
schurren^  to  slip  over  the  surface  witn  a 
scraping  sound;  schurrende  fusstrUtej 
Hkmitg  sdmrrmy  to  ecnrry  oil. 

It.  sguirrare  is  quoted  by  Adcliing  as 
couivaient  \SiG.sckwirr€n^\Q  chirp,  warble, 
whirr.  ON.  svarra^  to  whiz2,  roar,  rush  ; 
N.  rmria^  e.  dial,  swtr,  to  whirl  j  to  s'u/irk^ 
to  fly  with  veloGityy  to  twirJ,  to  whirl— 
Jam. 

Bqairo.   See  Esqufre. 

To  Squirm,  To  wriggle  like  an  eel. 
Tiie  sound  of  a  whizzing  movement,  as 
ihowii  under  Squir,  is  represented  by  the 
syllables  whirr,  yu/irr,  squir.  The  roots 
so  formed  are  modified  by  terminal  ele- 
ments adapted  by  their  nature  to  repre- 
sent a  coi.iinuous  or  a  momentary  move- 
ment. Thus  sivirk  sijjnifies  a  jerk  or 
vapid  sudden  movement;  xwtr/,  a  con- 
tinuous movement,  analogous  to  the  re- 
lation between  squeak  and  squeal.  The 
final  «M,  though  not  so  common  as  /,  has 
a  similar  effect  in  the  construction  of 
words,  giving  to  squirm  the  significstion 
of  a  whirlinf^,  twistinj»  movement.  o. 
schw&nneH  imitates  the  confused  noise 
whieh  things  make  in  their  motion,  the 
humming  or  buzzing  of  b0S8|Qf  aciowd 
Qf  people.  Swann. 

Squiml.  FV.  iemremily  Aragonese 
4tprirolt  escurolj  from  a  dim.  of  Lat.  sciu- 
rus,  Gr.  (rciorpoc,  a  squirrel,  properly  sig- 
nifying bushy-tail ;  from  aci^,  shade,  and 
0¥pd,  tail. 

Squirt.  As  we  have  spatter,  sputter, 
J^uri,  N.  sputrUf  spruta^  by  different 
afrangements  of  ue  consonantal  sounds, 
so  we  are  led  from  squatter,  squitter,  to 
squirt;  from  sivatter  to  PI  D.  swirtjen^ 
£.  dial,  swirty  to  squirt.  Esthon.  wirt- 
suma,  to  sprinkle,  si>irt,  splash.  N. 
squetta,  jfiMiMrtfy  to  sptr^  spout,  squirt, 
splash. 


To  Stab.  To  give  a  sharp  abrupt 
thrust.  Gael.  stol>,  stab,  thrust,  drive  into 
the  ground,  and  as  a  noun,  a  projecting 
stump,  a  pole,  stake,  prickle ;  ON.  Happa, 
stoppa,  to  pound,  to  stamp  ;  N.  stappa 
also,  as  Lat  stipare^  to  stuft",  to  cram ; 
P1.D.  stappefty  to  step,  to  go  slowly;  N. 
stabba,  stable,  to  go  sJowly,  to  itogger  \ 
Gr.  <nv^,  to  stamp,  to  tread. 

It  has  been  shown,  under  Falter,  Halt,  . 
Hamper,  that  Che  senses  of  stanmiermg 
or  stuttering,  and  staggering,  limping, 
stumbhng,  are  often  expressed  by  the 
same  or  slightly  modifiea  forms,  signify- 
in^  a  series  of  abrupt  efforts  made  in  the 
one  case  with  the  voice  in  the  attempt  to 
speak,  in  the  other  with  the  legs  and  body 
in  the  attempt  to  walk.  To  stammer  is 
used  in  the  N.  of  E.  and  Scotland  in  the 
sense  of  stumble  or  stagger.  Fr.  chau' 
celtr,  to  staler,  also  to  stanmier.->Cot. 
Sw.  stappia,  to  stammer,  stutter,  also  to 
stumble.  In  this  latter  example  the  fre- 
quentative /  signifies  repetition  or  con- 
tinuation of  action,  while  the  ndical 
syllable  stap  corresponds  to  a  single 
element  of  which  the  action  is  composed, 
viz.  an  abrupt  effort  with  the  voice  or 
with  the  limbs,  a  thrust,  stamp,  or  stab. 

The  same  train  of  thought  may  be 
traced  through  two  similar  senes  in  which 
the  final  labial  of  stab,  stamp,  stammer, 
is  exchanged  for  a  corresponcung guttural 
and  dental.  • 

Thus  in  the  guttursl  series,  Swiss  lAijf- 
i,v///,  Rlienish  staggsen,  to  stammer  ;  Sc. 
stacker^  stacker^  stocker^  to  stagger  ;  ON. 
stakra^  to  totter.  Then  passing  to  the 
elementary  form,  Sc.  stug,  to  stab  ;  s/u/^tiv, 
said  of  stubble  when  cut  unevenly ;  to 
stocky  to  tfuvst ;  sUk,  siog^nm^  Fr. 
estoCt  a  thrusting  sword. 
For  so  Eneas  stokiis  his  stiff  brand. 
Throw  out  the  youngkere  hard  up  tyl  his  hand. 

D.  V.  349,  L4. 

G.  stock,  a  stick,  staff,  stock  of  a  tree  ; 
Bret,  steki  (for  stoki)^  to  knock,  jolt ;  stok^ 
a  shoekorknoelE. 

With  a  dental  termination,  G.  stotterrt, 
and  provincially  sUUttrH^  statsm^UotstH^ 
statzeln,  to  stulter ;  Sc.  sieit,  sM,  stoiUr, 
to  walk  in  a  staggmng  way,  to  stumble. 

Sho  stottis  at  straes,  ^yne  wtwniHIkH  aot  at 
slants. — MontgooMty  in  Jum. 

Du.  slooiMt  to  posh,  thrust,  thump,  hit ; 

stootsteen,  a  stumbling-block. 

Stable.   I.  Lat.  stadulum,  from  stare^ 
to  stand. 

Stable.  2.— Stablish.  Lat.  s/abilis, 
firm  on  its  Ixisis,  from  stare,  to  stand  ; 
OFr.  eUabkr^  Fr.  HabliTf  to  make  stable. 
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Stack.  From  forms  like  Sc.  stacker^ 
to  stagger,  ON.  stakra^  to  totter,  the  svlla- 
Ue  stak  comes  to  express  the  sense  ot  jog 
or  project  sharply.  ON.  stukka,  a  stump  ; 
MuUinary  projecting  stones ;  stakkr^  a 
stack  or  projecting  heap.  Gad*  //oAa 
precipice ;  a  steep  and  high  cliff ;  stacach, 
rugged,  uneven.  A  stack  is  a  precipitous 
rock  standing  separate  from  a  line  of 
cliffs.  See  Stagger. 
*  Staddle.  A  young  tree  left  standing 
when  underwood  is  felled  ;  a  support 
AS.  sUaMt  staUMj  a  fonndatkm,  that  on 
which  a  structure  stands.  ON.  stada, 
standing;  Da.  jAu^,  stand,  station.  See 
Stead. 

Staff  ON.  sta/ry  G.  stab,  Alban.  jA?//, 
a  staff.  The  meaning  of  the  word  is  an 
implement  of  slabbing  or  thrusting,  as 
shown  in  Gael,  stob,  push,  stab,  thrust  ; 
stob,  a  stake,  pointed  iron  or  stick,  prickle, 
Stump  ;  Lat  sitpOf  to  cranu  stuff,  pack  ; 
stipesy  a  stake,  stock.  In  like  manner  o. 
stock,  a  stick,  may  be  compared  with  Sc. 
stu^,  to  stab ;  stock,  to  thrust.  The  E. 
stick  is  used  as  a  noun  in  the  sense  of 
staff,  and  as  a  verb  m  dut  of  stab  or 
thrust  into. 

Stag.  The  name  of  stag  is  given  to 
very  diflTerent  animals,  chie^  however  to 
the  male.  ON.  steggr,  stcggi^  a  gander 
or  drake.  Sc.  stag,  staig^  a  stamen  or 
young  horse.  B.  stag,  a  castrated  bull,  a 
gander,  a  turkey-cock  fatted  in  its  second 
year.  —  Hal.  Sttign^anl,  a  hart  in  its 
fourth  year.-   B.    Swiss,  ilogcl,  a  hart. 

Stage.  Fr.  cstat^t',  a  stor>',  stage,  loft, 
or  height  of  a  house  ;  also  a  lodging, 
dwelling-house,  or  place  of  abiding.  Es- 
tager^  a  vassal,  dwdler  within  such  or 
such  a  liberty  or  manor.  —  Cot.  Prov. 
tstatgCy  residence,  delay,  rank,  manner, 
state.  'Tomara  en  aquel  cstatge  on  el 
era  premciramen  : '  wul  return  to  that 
state  of  life  where  he  was  first.  *  Pucys 
s'cn  torna  la  mars  suau  en  son  estatge  : ' 
then  the  Sea  returns  quicldy  to  its  bed.~ 
Rayn.  A  stage  is  a  framework  of  timber 
on  which  anything  is  made  to  stand. 
'  The  great  toure  stode  but  on  stages  of 
tymbrc.'— Bemers,  Froissart. 

From  Lat.  jlar^j  Prov.  Mter,  to  re- 
main, to  be. 

The  sense  of  stage  on  a  journey  may 
be  either  a  metaphor  from  the  floors  suc- 
cessively attained  in  going  to  the  top  of  a 
house,  or  it  may  be  used  in  the  original 
sense  of  resting-place. 

To  Stagger.  Sc.  stacker,  stacker, 
OS.  stoker  (Chaucer),  Da.  dial,  staggre, 
*^^*t  to  itaigger;  ON.  Uttkn^  to 


STAKE 

totter ;  staka,  to  stumble  ;  Du.  stiicgefer.^ 
to  paw  the  ground.  Swiss  st^'ggeJn, 
Rhenish  sti^gsm^  NJFris.  tte^gm  0o- 
hannsen,  p.  52),  to  stammer,  stutter. 
Fr.  saggoUTt  to  jo^  rudely  to  shqg  or 
shake.— Cot. 

A  staggering  gait  is  when  one  mofCS 
by  a  series  of  abrupt  movements,  sway- 
ing from  side  to  side,  while  in  stammering 
or  stuttering  the  broken  efforts  are  made 
with  the  voice  instead  of  the  legs.  The 
syllables  dag,  jag,  jog,  shag,  skog,  stag, 
are  all  used  to  represent  movcmcut 
abruptly  checked.    Sec  Stab. 

Stagnate.— Stagnaat.  ljax.stagi$mmf 
a  standing  pooL  See  StandL 

Staid.  Grave,  sober,  stewed  or  sup- 
ported, not  vacillating.    Sec  Stay. 

To  Stain.— Distain.  i  i  .  d'esteindre^ 
to  distaine,  to  dead  or  take  away.tfie 
colour  of;  desteinct,  distained,  pale,  wan, 
bleak,  whose  die  is  decayed  or  colour  lost. 
—Cot  I  siaynt  a  thpg,  I  mane  the 
colour :  ic  destains. — ^Fahjgr.  Lat.  tim^ 
gcre,  to  dye. 

Staim  AS.  ^egtr,  a  ladder,  steps  ;  Du. 
stciger,  waterside  stairs,  a  mason's  scaf- 
fold ;  Sw.  sieg,  a  step  ;  stcge,  a  ladder  ; 
NE.  stee,  steye,  a  ladder.  From  Gotli. 
sttigan,  AS.  sHgttH,  OB.  ttty*,  to  moont,  to 
step  up. 

There  ne  is  caUein  no  land  maked  that  might 
stvetche  to  me  todraweme  into  bltoe,  r^sttjftrt 

to  steye  <m  is  none. — Chancer,  Test  Love. 

N.  stiga  fram,  to  step  forwards  ;  s.  upp,  to 
lift  the  loot ;  s.  ncd,  to  set  down  the  foot, 
to  tread  ;  s.  uppyve,  to  tread  over  siioe* 
tops  in  mud  or  water  ;  stig,  a  step,  foot- 
print, step  of  a  ladder  or  stairs.  Gr. 
anixtw,  to  Step,  to  mount ;  Lett,  staigdt, 
to  go^  to  walk ;  si^  (M  eistreien),  to 
stump. 

The  ultimate  origin  is  the  hgure  of  an 
impulse  abruptly  stopped,  which  is  repre>- 
sented  by  the  parallel  roots  sfrrg  and  s/a3, 
as  shown  under  Stab.  From  the  former 
we  have  GaeL  stac,  a  hobbling  step,  and 
E.  stagger,  and  from  the  latter  on.  stappa, 
to  stamp,  Du.  stappcn,  sfifpen.  to  step. 
In  stamping  or  stepping  the  movement  of 
the  foot  ia  abniptly  stopped  by  the  aoUd 
ground. 

Staith.  A  stage  or  platform  for  ship- 
ping coals.  ON.  siSi,  Da.  siait,  a  stand, 

station,  standing -place  ;  siod  also  is 
specially  used  in  the  sense  of  Du.  staede-y 
stado  navtum. — KiL  N.  stod,  a  auay, 
landing  stagey  searwaO.  Gk/«sMr,Miote. 
See  Starve. 

Stake.  Essentially  the  same  word  with 
skidt^  a  syllable  represcntni^  in  the  firit 
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iastancc,  effort  abruptly  checked,  then  the 
idea  of  stiddng  up  or  stiddng  in,  what  is 
prominent  or  projecting,  what  fastens  or 
IS  firm.  Gael,  siac^  stumble  (make  a  false 
step — Armstr.),  a  hobbling  step,  halt,  a 
stauEe  or  post  driven  into  the  mnnd,  a 
pillar,  column,  eminence,  rock,  stack, 
thorn  ;  stacanach^  knoUy,  rugged,  full  of 
impediments.  E.  stacker^  siakery  to  stag- 
ger ;  ON.  staka^  to  stumble.  OFr.  estac^ 
estache^  a  stake,  tie  ;  Sp.  tstaca,  G.  staken^ 
Du.  staeck.  a  stake,  stick,  post.  Lap. 
staikesy  stable,  steady,  firm. 

fltalAotite.— Btalagiaute.  Gr.  <rraX- 

«Crfc.  (TTaXaynoQ,  from  (Triiki99m1U9Tmk&^ 

to  1^1  or  distil  in  drops. 

OMb,   I.  ^'Av/ir  was  .formeriy  osed  in 

slightly  varying  senses,  derived  from  Du. 
sUile^  position,  place  ;  r,.  stelUn^  to  place, 
post,  set  in  a  certain  place.  Die  game, 
€iiu  faiU  sttliiH,  to  pitch  nets,  to  set  a 
trap.  Hence  stale,  a  bait  laid  to  entrap, 
a  decoy,  a  snare.  Utait  for  foules  takyng. 
— Palsgr. 

StiOwhewwthsGmlljjteAvrf&r/Qr  

F.  Q. 

O.  stdUvogel,  a  decoy  bird.  Dus  gtsUU 

der./isi/ttr,  nets,  &c.,  laid  by  fishermen. 

Closely  allied  is  the  sense  of  an  am- 
bush|  ^  laying  in  wait.  Lau  in  stale, 
lay  in  wait^Staaihtmt  Descr.  Ireland. 
Stale  of  horsemen  in  a  felde,  gucctcurs. — 
Palsgr.  OFr.  prendre  estal,  to  take  posi- 
tion, to  stand.  G.  Eine  schrijt  sic  I  kit, 
to  draw  up  a  writing.  Sick  sUllen,  to 
make  as  though,  to  bdiave  puiposdyy  to 
counterfeit. 

This  easy  fool  must  be  my  itale,  stt  up 
To  catch  the  people's  eyes.— DiydCQ. 
Was  this  your  drift,  to  use  FemeSNBSnM  S 

Was  he  your  fittest  stalt  f — B.J 

3.  Another  application  ia^  when  i^laiSf  is 

used  in  the  sense  of  old,  past  its  season, 
overkcpt.  Du.  stel,  vetus,  vetustus,  reses, 
quietus. — Kil.  This  sense  may  be  ex- 
plained from  OFr.  tttiir  tttal,  to  keep 
your  place,  to  remain. — Roquef.  Piedm. 
stalii  of  a  horse,  kept  long  in  the  stable  ; 
of  bread,  stale.  On  a  similar  plan  It. 
stantioy  stantivo,  what  has  loi^  been 
standing,  tainted,  stale. 

Stale. — SteaL  A  handle,  as  of  a  be- 
som, axe,  plough.  P1.D.  keel^  O.  stitl^ 
stalk,  pillar,  prop,  handle.  Probably  a 
contraction  from  a  form  like  Swiss  stit^el, 
stiegelf  a  staff,  pole,  siiegele^  stae^elt  a 
prop,  support.  Hence  Swisf  Hmm^  to 
accompany  a  godfather  to  church  for  the 
sake  of  showing  him  honour,  to  support 
him.    Lett,  stiga^  a  stalk  ;  stigt^  to  stick 


the  foot  deep  in  the  ground.  G.  siange,  a 
staff,  pole ;  stUngel,  a  stalk. 

To  Stalo.  It  staUarty  OFr.  estaler, 
Du.  stallen,  a  decorous  expression  for  the 
urining  of  hordes.  Probably  not  as  com- 
monly taking  place  when  the  animal 
returns  to  the  stall  or  stables,  but,  as 
Schmcller  exjplains  it,  from  stopping  the 
horse  to  let  him  stale.  Das  pfcrd  stallty 
the  hone  stops.  Staltm  den  lauf  det 
krieges  :  to  stop  the  course  of  the  war. 
Sw.  stdlla  en  hesty  to  stop  a  horse.  Piedm. 
staUy  to  stop,  to  stanch. 

Their  [mares]  staling  is  no  hindrance  t  >  t!ifir 
pace  in  ninninf  their  carricn,  as  it  doth  the 
iMne.  wA#  wtustnttds  Am  stand  still, — Holbuid, 

Pliny. 

To  Stalk.  AS.  sfcrlcan,  to  step  ;  Da. 
siaike,  to  go  with  high  uphfted  feet,  with 
long  steps.  N.  i/dSMd,  to  go  slowly,  to 
stump  along  like  an  old  man  with  a  stick. 
'  A  stalker  or  goer  upon  stilts  or  crutches, 
grallator.' —  WithaL  1608.  The  proper 
meaning  is,  to  set  down  the  foot  with 
marked  effort,  so  as  to  throw  the  weight 
of  the  body  on  that  leg.  Gael  stale,  dash 
your  foot  against — M'Alpine  ;  walk  with 
halting  gait —  Madeod  ;  staitc^  strike, 
knock  against,  stamp,  set  down  the  foot 
suddenly ;  Ir.  stailcy  stop  or  impediment; 
E.  diaL  stalky  to  poach  the  ground,  the 
horse's  feet  to  sink  deep  into  it. 

It  stalks  so  as  horses  can't  come  on  the  famd  J 
us  were  foixed  to  dibble  it. — Mrs  Baker. 

molkyy  miry.— Hal. 

Tlie  <mgU3  may  be  a  representation  of 
movement  abniptly  checked  by  a  form 
like  Bret,  stlaky  clap,  crack.  In  a  similar 
manner,  the  paralld  root  stlap  (shown  in 
Bret,  stlapa,  to  dash,  to  throw  with  vio- 
lence) might  give  rise  to  Du.  staipen,  to 
paw  the  ground  (unguis  ferire),  steipen, 
stulpeHy  to  stop  (properly  to  strike  against) 
— Kil. ;  Sc.  stiip^  to  nalt,  to  go  on  crutches. 
So  also  froin  Bret,  strak,  crack,  loud  noise, 
we  pass  to  ^.strauchebiy  Du.  struikeln,  to 
stmnfaie ;  Bav.  HorkelHy  starkelny  to  strut, 
stagger  ;  Dorset,  stark,  to  walk  slowly  ] 
N.Fris.  staurkt,  to  strut. 

Stelk.  ON.  stilkTy  N.  stalky  stelky  sty  Ik, 
stalk ;  Da.  stilk,  stalk,  stem,  handle ;  Su£> 
folk  sfdU'k,  the  handle  of  a  whip. 

The  equivalence  of  G.  stielcheny  from 
stUUy  a  stalk,  handle,  column,  would  lead 
us  to  regard  the  final  k  of  stalk  as  a  di* 
minutival  ending,  were  it  not  for  the  oc- 
currence of  parallel  forms  slilp  and  stUty 
in  which  the  k  of  HeUk  is  exchanged  for 
a  /  and  /  respectively.  Sc.  stiip,  to 
stump,  to  go  on  stilts  or  crutches ;  Walach. 
stilpUy  a  column  j  stilparcy  a  shoot,  twig  { 
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Sw.  stolpi^  a  -itake,  sapport,  legf  pOlar ; 

K.  dial,  stuip,  stump,  post  ;  S  vis^  st^a^  a 
Stalk — ^Adelung  \  E.  stUt^  a  support. 
Tlie  ndictl  significsooa  seems  to  bt 

that  explained  under  To  Stalk,  viz.  strik- 
ing with  the  foot,  throwing  the  wei^'ht  of 
the  bodv  upon  one  leg  as  in  st  (--cring 
or  am inliBg  or  stepping  with  delibera- 
tion, whence  the  name  is  transferred  to 
anything  used  as  a  leg  in  bearing  up  a 
weight,  a  prop,  support,  stalk. 

Btall.  ON.  xtallr,  that  on  which  any- 
thing stands  or  is  placed,  bench,  foot, 
basts  ;  AS.  jAm/,  a  stall,  place,  stead,  seat, 
room.  Horsa  steals  a  place  for  horses  or 
stable,  liehali^ode  on  his  steaJle,  con- 
secrated m  his  stead.  OHG.  stall^  ci.  stclle, 
pilaoe ;  $tal gebatty  to  give  place  ;  kmutal, 
the  place  which  holds  kernels,  the  core  of 
fruit.  Bav.  ktrtenstallf  a  candlestick  ; 
htrgMSy  place  where  a  casde  stands  or 
has  stood.  It.  sftillo,  OFr.  c-xA;/,  i)lacc, 
seat,  residence,  whence  estalUr^  to  install, 
to  place  in  seat.  Prendre  estal^  to  take 
position. 

Do  haut  tital  en  bas  escame 
Pu(ient  bien  lor  si^;e  can^r  : 

—from  high  stall  to  \onitf  bench  can  wdl  dMOfS 

their  seat.-  Ro(iuef. 

In  this  sense  we  speak  of  the  stalls  of  a 
cathedral.  In  a  somewhat  different  ap- 
plication, YT-esfail^estalythQ  stall  of  a  shop 
or  booth,  anythinjT  whereon  wares  are 
laid  and  showed  to  be  sold. —  Cot.  Liih. 
sidlas,  Pol.  stoly  a  table:  Bav.  stelUn, 
what  is  set  for  objects  to  stand  on ;  buchc' 
steiUnf  C.  bikhirgesUUf  a  book-stand  or 
book-Stall. 

Stallion.  Fr.  cstalon,  t'talon.  It.  Stal- 
lone^ stailione,  a  horse  long  kept  in  the 
stable  without  being  used,  also  a  stallion. 
— FL  A  stallk>n  is  eaUed  efuu*  ad  sM- 
him  in  Leg.  Wisig.  according  to  Dtez. 

Stamina.  Lat.  stamen^  a  thread,  the 
grain  of  wood. 

To  Stammer.  Goth,  stamms,  ono. 
ttamtHf  ON.  stamrj  as.  stomm^  stamer^ 
stfrneTf  stammering  ;  oK.  HtunOf  Sw. 
s/amma,  OHG.  s/amen,  stamtnen^  s/amma- 
ISn,  stambildn,  G.  stammfln,  stammern, 
stummem^  AS.  stommettatt,  to  stammer, 
Stutter.  SCi  stammer,  to  stagger.  '  The 
horse  stammers^  The  broken  efforts 
made  by  the  voice  in  stammering,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  miilbnii  flow  or  ordbtar)' 
S|>ecch,  are  represented  by  varying  forms, 
of  which  perhaps  Sw.  stappla^  to  stam- 
mer or  stagger,  may  be  taken  as  the  ori- 
ginal type.  The  final  /  of  the  root  is  first 
nasalised  and  afterwards  absorbed,  leav- 
ing the  nasal  as  its  sole  representative, 


STANCH 

as  riiown  in  die  forms  OHG.  steumUtm, 

OK.  stamber  (Hal.\  F.  <;t}tmble,  stammer. 
A  similar  series  is  exhibited  in  Sw.  Aa^ 
plet^  Sc.  IMbley  habber^  to  stammer;  B* 
hobbiey  to  limp ;  Sc.  ha&tp,  to  stanuner, 
to  halt  in  walkinjr :  Hn-  hompelen,  to 
limp,  E.  hamiryr  (Fr.  I'm.),  hammer^  to 
stammer,  to  give  repeated  Mows*  t*  do  a 
thing  l)y  repeated  efforts. 

To  Stamp.   See  Step. 

Vo  StniMh.~flMmo&.  Wt.  €s§eutditT^ 
to  stanch  or  stop  tlie  flow  of  liquid,  to 
quench.  Sp.  cstatuar^  to  stop,  to  pro- 
hibit, to  stop  a  leak ;  estancoy  stanch, 
water-tight.  A  standi  vessel  is  one  that 
will  hold  the  water  in  or  out,  whence  fig. ' 
stanch^  firm,  reliable.  Bret,  siattia,  to 
stop  the  flow  of  liquid,  to  Stop  a  hcrfe,  to 
obstruct  ;  Prov.  estancar,  vt^taficar^  to 
stanch,  to  stop ;  tstanc^  finn,  stable. 
Lat  txUttguere^  resUngnere^  to  quench, 
put  out  a  fire,  in  which  sense  K.  stmnch 
also  was  formerly  used. 

The  forcsayde  eric  sette  f)Teupon  andsof  tfao' 
citie — whiche  fyre  was  scantljr  mmdlgfm  la  •SfW 

dayes  after. — F.ibyan,  Chron. 

Prov.  estancir^  to  quench.  In  Lat  «lf|g^ 
nmm,  a  standing  water.  It.  stagnart^  to 

stanch,  to  stagnate,  the  g  and  n  are 
transposed,  which  are  again  found  in 
proper  oraer  in  OFh  Mamncke^  estan^^ 
C^acl.  stang,  a  pond. 

The  sense  of  stoppage  or  hindrance  of 
action  is  expressed  by  forms  spring in^^ 
from  two  parallel  roots,  siab^  stap^  stamp^ 
and  stag,  stak,  stiinL\  signifying,  in  the 
first  instance,  jog,  thrust,  impulse  ab> 
ruptly  checked  by  an  obstacle,  whidi  may 
either  oppost  IB  absolute  resistance  to 
motion,  or  may  be  penetrated  to  some 
extent,  allowing  the  implement  of  force 
to  stick  fast  in  the  Substance  of  the  im- 
pediment. To  the  former  class  belong  E. 
staby  to  strike  with  a  sudden  thrust ; 
stamps  to  stiilie  the  ground  with  the 
foot  ;  Sw.  stappa^  to  pound,  to  stuff  or 
thrust  into  \  Sc.  sta^^  10  stop }  Prov. 
estampiry  to  stop,  to  deset  to  me  latter* 
Du.  staggeleny  to  strike  the  ground  with 
the  foot,  to  paw  like  a  horse,  E.  stagger, 
siakt-r,  to  make  abrupt  movements  rigiit 
and  left  instead  of  moving  steadily  fssk^ 
wards ;  Swiss  staggelen,  stangg^lft,  to  stut- 
ter, to  speak  bv  a  series  of  broken  effcnts  ; 
Hret  Hok,  a  shock  or  knodc ;  OM.  siak^ 
to  stumble,  to  strike  against  an  impedi- 
ment ;  Sc.  stocky  to  thrust  ;  0.  stocken^  to 
stop,  to  cease  from  motion,  to  stick  or 
stop  short  in  speech  ;  Lang.  s'estaeA,  to 
stick  at,  hesitate,  boggle  i  csfijttga,  to 
Stop,  shut,  iasten ;  Devon  sia^ed^  stuck 
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in  the  mife ;  Bret  staga^  Castrais  estaca^ 
to  fasten  ;  o.  stmt^.  It.  staue^a,  a  stake, 
bar,  or  implement  for  thrustm|( ;  ON. 
stoMga^  to  sdck,  thrust,  strike  with  the 
boms ;  Sw.  stdnga^  Lap.  stagget^  to  shut. 

StanchioA.  Supporters  in  buildings  ; 
(in  ships)  pieces  oTtiniber  that  support 
the  wast-trees.—  B.  Fr.  estanson^  a  prop, 
stay,  trestle  ;  estancer,  to  prop,  to  stay. — 
Cot.  Prov.  estanCf  firm,  stable.  wi.ystanCj 
a  hold-fast,  bradBet ;  yUtmeit,,  to  prop. 
The  office  of  a  stanchion  is  to  tnrust 
against  an  object  and  prevent  it  from 
giving  way.   S»ee  StandL 

To  Stand.  Goth,  standan,  pret.  sMkj 
ON.  standa^  s/oS,  stadit.  Siada,  stand- 
ing, standing  still;  solstada,  solstice; 
v^brstada^  the  standing  or  direction  of 
the  wind.  Stada,  as  Da.  stad^,  stand, 
station,  stall ;  also  as  Da.  sied,  stead, 
place ;  Goth,  siaiks^  placft 

The  root  of  the  word  is  stad,  which,  on 
the  one  hand,  is  nasalised  in  stands  while 
the  d  is  softened  down  and  lost  va  G. 
sUhen,  Lat.  stare,  Gr.  icrri^-fii,  Sanscr. 
sth6,  Hoh.  std-ti.  The  final  /  will  be  ob- 
served in  Lat,  status^  standing,  posture, 
station.  The  primary  meaning  is  proba- 
bly to  strike  against,  to  meet  with  an  im- 
pediment, to  come  to  a  stop,  from  the 
representation  of  an  abrupt  soond  by  the 
syllable  stad^  stai,  in  a  way  analogous  to 
the  course  of  development  illustrated 
under  Stanch.  Gael,  stad^  impediment. 
Stop,  cessation ;  stadaehy  stopfMBg,  hesi- 
t.itmg,  stammering;  Devon  j/<t/,  stopped 
— HaJ. ;  £.  stoiUr^stulUr^  stut^  to  speak 
in  broken  tones ;  Sc.  sM,  sUni^  stotUr^  to 

^^^^^w^^^  ■  ^^^^^^^^B^n^^^*  s  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

8ho  jMWr  at  sliaa^  qrne  stunfaiOli  not  at  steo. 

To  stot^  to  stop. — Jam.    Goth,  stautan, 

'    Sw.  stdta^  Da.  st6d€^  Du.  stootm,  to  strike 

1    against,  to  jolt,  jog,  thrust. 

j  Standard.  It.  stemiardo,  Prov.  estan- 
diirtf  estatuiard,  Sp.  estniidarte,  Fr.  hten- 

I  dtirti  Mid.Lat.  siofidardutftf  stantarum^ 
statidarum.  Two  wofds  from  diflferent  de> 
rivations  seem  to  be  confounded.  'V\\Qstan- 
dard  was  a  lofty  pole  or  mast,  either  borne 
in  a  car  or  fixed  in  the  ground,  marking  the 
head-quarters  of  an  army,  and  commonly 
bearing  a  flag  on  which  were  displayed 
the  insignia  ot  the  authorities  to  which  it 
1  belonged.  Hence  the  word  is  explained 
from  IjaX.  extenderey  It.  stendt  tr,  to  spread 
I  abroad,  display.  Utendalff  any  displaid 
steamer,  banner,  or  standud. — FL  Era 
'  und  carro  in  su  quattro  rote,  et  havevavi 
I  su  due  grande  antenne  vermiglie,  in  su  le 
4uali  vaUiUva  il  grande  sUndaU  dell' 


STAPLE  iS4f 

arme  del  commune  de  Ftrooe^JtdLVil* 
lani  in  Due.  Extendnn'um,  vexillum. — 
Albertmus  Mussatus  (ob.  A.D.  1329)  de 
Gestis  Italicormn.  On  Uie  other  han^ 
the  term  frequently  occurs  in  the  histories 
of  the  crusade^  designating  especially 
the  ensiffns  of  we  Sarac«is»  whiai  con- 
sisted  solely  of  a  stander  or  upri|^  witb> 
out  a  flag. 

Unus  autem  nostronim  accepit  standarum 
Ammaravisi,  dcsuper  quod  erat  pomum  aureuni| 
hasta  vero  tola  oooperta  aisento :  quod  stamia^ 
rum  apud  not  didtur  vcxilmni. — Tudebodot  in 

Due.  I^ngissini;ihasta,.argentooperta  p«*rtotum, 
quod  vocant  SfiinJiirf.  ct  qux  regis  liabilonice  cx- 
ercitui  stynum  pm  fi  rebatur  ct  circa  quam  prarci- 
pua  virtus  densabatur. — Albertus  Aqueaw,  A.D. 
tiio.  Qui 

campo  quodam — standart,  id  est.  m.ilum  n.ivis 
erexiTunt,  vexillum  S.  F'ctri— in  eo  suspcodcntes. 
— Simeon  Dunelm.  A.D.  1138. 

Aliqui  eonim  in  medio  cujuidam  madiiofla^ 
quam  illi  adduxerant,  unins  navis  malum  ereie* 
runt,  quod  Standard  appeUawOaO^  Uads  HOSO 

£boraoeiuis  Archidiaconua : 

Dicitur  a  stando  ifandawluai,  t|uod  fiBtft  flHe 

Mfliti.v  probitas,  vinccre  si\x"  mori. 

In  summiute  vero  ipsius  arboris — vexiUa  suq)ea' 
danuit.<— Rkaidtti  Hagualidd.  A.i>.  iz9» 

a  HSmder^  an  upright  in  building ;  Udbr-' 

stander^  eckstdndgr,  a  door-post,  corner- 
post.  In  this  sense  IL.  standard  is  a  fruit- 
tree  that  stands  of  itself  in  opposition  to 
one  that  is  supported  against  a  wall. 

As  the  standard  is  tlu;  object  to  which 
die  anny  looks  for  direction,  the  term  is 
met  apiuied  to  any  fixed  mark  to  which 
certain  actions  or  constructions  are  to  be 
made  to  conform  :  the  standard  of  morals, 
standard  dL  fieights  and  measures. 

Stang.  ON.  stong,  OHG.  stangn.  It. 
stnnga,  a  bar,  staffj  pole,  properly  an  in- 
strument of  thrusting,  from  ON.  stanga^ 
to  thrust,  stick,  strike  with  the  horns. 
Sw.  stdnga,  to  shut,  to  fence  ;  stangel^  a 
bar,  also,  as  G.  Stengel^  a  stalk,  the  part  of 
a  plant  that  shoots  up  and  supports  the 
flowering  branches.  Lap.  staggiti^  tO 
shut  i  staggo^  a  stake  or  pole. 

ftaaan.  It.  siattsoy  Fr.  siancty  a  staff 
or  stave  of  verses  at  the  close  of  which 
there  is  a  pause  in  the  versification.  Sp. 
estanciay  stay,  continuance  in  a  place,  re- 
sidence, stanza.  From  tstar,  to  stand. 
Walach.  stare,  a  pause,  a  stanza  in  verse. 

Staple.  I.  AS.  siapelf  a  prop,  support,^ 
trestle* 

Under  ech  staf'd  of  his  hod. 

That  he  niste,  four  thai  hid. — Seven  Sages. 
Da.  stapely  stalk,  stem,  support,  heap, 
steeple,  foot,  basis  on  which  anything 
rests. — Kil.    Sw.  stapel,  stocks  on  which 
a  ship  is  built,  a  heap,  pile  ;  UFr.  estappt 
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Rouchi  estape^  a  suke,  pole,  pile.  Gael 
itapul,  bolt,  ter,  staple.    Fr.  9atm^tmt^ 
a  trestle  ;  esUuiiptrt  to  nppoft|  to  ttftder 
prop. — Cot 

The  orinn  of  the  word  it  tfw  fwC 
or  tUip^  signifying  abrupt  thnist,  from 
whence  we  pass  to  the  notion  of  a  pro- 
minence or  projection,  as  in  Da.  dial. 
staPy  N.  iAiMr,  stump  ot  a  tree,  on.  stabbi, 
a  neap,  a  stack.  The  application  of  the 
name  to  a  prop  or  support  arises  from 
r^arding  the  prop  as  tnvsting  upwards 
against  the  weight  imposed  upon  it.  The 
stitple  of  a  door  is  the  iron  loop  stuck  into 
the  door-post  in  order  to  hold  the  bolt  of 
the  lock.   Sc.  sUtpatis,  fiutenings. — Jam. 

2.  In  a  derivative  sense  staple  is  used 
for  a  market  or  emporium,  the  merchan- 
dise brooglit  to  be  sold  at  sadianuuket, 
the  principal  merchandise  of  a  country, 
the  materials  of  manufacture,  Fsw  mate- 
rial, substance  of  a  thing. 

The  origin  of  these  si^ufications  is  Dq. 
and  Sw.  stapd,  a  heap,  and  thence  a  place 
where  goods  are  stored  up  or  exposed  for 
sale.  Rouchi  tsk^ler^  to  expose  goods 
for  sale  in  public  market  ;  Champ.  I'stafic, 
estapUy  shop,  market ;  estapU  r  une  voi- 
ture^Xo  stop  a  conveyance  for  the  purpose 
of  offering;  the  goods  for  sale.  Fr.  etU^y 
estaph',  a  public  storehouse  wherein  mer- 
chant strangers  lodge  their  commodities 
which  they  mean  to  vent;  also  a  certain 
place  whereto  the  country  is  enjoined  to 
oring  in  provisions  for  a  marching  army  : 
abo  ^  pecuniary  contribution  aflowM 
by  those  towns  or  persons  that  bring  in 
none. — Cot.  Hence  itape^  resting-puce, 
or  soldier's  allowance  on  march. 

In  the  N.  of  France,  and  Germany,  the 
term  was  applied  to  a  privil^e  accorded 
to  certain  towns,  by  which  they  were 
entitled  to  stop  all  imported  goods  brought 
within  their  limits  until  they  had  been  ex- 
]K)Scd  to  public  sale  for  a  definite  period, 
and  the  name  was  also  g^ven  to  the  towns 
possessed  of  such  a  privilege.  Rouchi 
estapUy  public  exposure  to  sale.  '  Le  temps 
de  testaple  au  lieu  de  deux  heures  devra 
dnrer  toute  la  joum<e.*  e.  staple^  a  city 
or  town  where  merchants  jointly  lay  up 
their  commodities  for  the  better  vending 
of  them  by  the  great ;  a  public  store- 
•house. — B. 

Star.  Gr.  <i<rr^p,  uar^ov,  Lat.  astrum, 
Goth,  stairno^  BreL  sttren^  w.  scren^  a 
star  ;  j/r,  stars.  Bret.  sUHdm^  a  star ; 
stirid  or  stMdennoit^  stars  ;  stMdenni^ 
to  twinkle,  glitter.  In  a  similar  manner 
appear  to  be  fonned  w.  urtnu^  to  glitter, 
dasde^  apukk;  Du.  tttrrm,  to  twinkle 


—  Kil.,  ON.  sUrua,  to  glitter.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  nothing  is  more  pnrfmUe 
than  that  the  stars  should  take  their  name 
from  sparkling  or  glittering,  and  a  root 
jsr  or  tUr  having  that  MnUficatioii  ap* 
pears  in  Lat  serenus^  bfignt,  dear,  shin- 
ing ;  Gr.  (TTipoirf;  (i'rr»poir^),  H^rpasif 
(analogous  to  Champ,  abiaitur  for  dnlam^ 
cer),  a  Hash  of  lightning,  flasfaing»  gUnei; 
See  Stare. 

Lat.  Stella  mxv  pcrtiaps  be  for  sUrula, 
but  it  may  be  olract  Iran  the  toot  tm^ 
parallel  with  sttr^  lkuif|ing,  in  the  fiiat 
instance, m>^>&,  then  burst, scatter, sparlde; 
according  to  the  analogy  of  Fr.  idat^ 
which  sonifies,  in  the  first  place,  tte  crack 
of  an  explosion,  then  fragment,  glitter. 
Sp.  estallar,  to  crack,  to  burst  with  a 
loud  sound ;  tsUUlOj  cracicKng,  enduing, 
sound  of  anything  bursting  or  falling  ; 
OFr.  estoiUy  esttlUy  ^clat  de  bois,  chip, 
splint,  to  be  compared  with  esUdle,  a  star; 
esteUr^  to  flash  like  lightning. — RoqodL 
Another  instance  of  the  name  of  a  star 
being  taken  from  the  sense  of  sparkling 
is  seen  in  Magy.  isiUag^  a  star,  compared 
with  tsillogtti,  tsilhimlani,  to  sparkle, 
glitter ;  G.  sdUlUm^  to  glanc^  play  with 
diifisrent  ofdoors* 

Starboard.  The  right  side  of  the  ves- 
sel. ON,  stjombordi,  l3a.  stytbord ;  from 
stjom^  the  rudder,  Da.  styre^  to  steer,  be- 
cause the  rudder  consisted  of  an  oar  on 
the  right  side  of  the  ahi|i^  where  ihs  siem> 
man  stood. 

mnwh.  SeeStaik 

TofllniO.  I.  To  glitter, shine.  ^Staryng 
or  sch3myng  as  gay  thyng)'s,  rutiians. 
Staryn  or  schynyn  and  glyderyn,  niteo.'  | 
— Pr.  Pm.  Do.  to  twinkle. 

As  si  Stramailds  SiMIISS  jSwwf  alle  thnire  wrd«s. 

K.  Alex.  p.  I89. 

HflHkiysfcs  widi  IMous  spaiks  ^Hd  jtem^^FLQ^ 

See  Star. 

2.  ON.  stara^  Sw.  stirra,  Du.  sfarem^ 
staroogcuy  to  stare,  gaze,  look  fixedly.  H. 
staray  stira^  are  also  used  In  the  aense  of 
simply  looking,  turning  the  eyes  towards. 
Star^  eyes,  look,  sight  \  brunt  star^  brown 
eyes. 

As  the  act  of  looking  consists  only  in 
opening  the  eyes  for  the  reception  of  light, 
the  senses  of  looking  or  gazing  and  of 
shining  are  often  Repressed  by  die  same 
word,  as  in  G.  blicky  a  flash  of  light,  a  | 

fiance  or  look,  and  fig.  the  eye,  looks, 
wiss  glitrey  to  stare,  is  idetMical  with  B. 
gfare,  glow ;  OF.,  glore,  glcnvr,  to  stare, 
with  N.  glora^  to  glitter,  to  stare.  To 
Stan  tiio,  fai  tte  sense  of  looldng  fixedly, 
nay  be  a  secondaiy  apfUcation  of  Jterp^ 
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to  shine.  *  /  stare ^  as  a  man's  eyes  stare 
for  anger,  mes  yeulx  s'alument'— Palsgr. 

Ob  llie  odwr  bsnd,  we  hsre  G»  jAvt, 
stiff,  rigid  ;  ein  starrer  blick^  a  fixed 
look  ;  starren,  to  be  stiff ;  starren,  an- 
starrcHf  starr  anseJun,  to  stare  at  And 
certainly  tiie  rerb  U  stan  is  used  in  this 
latter  sense,  when  we  speak  of  an  ill- 
fed  horse  having  a  rough  and  staring 
coat.  'Aggricciamenti,  astooUhnients, 
staring  ofone's  hairs.' —  Fl.  Holstein 
sturr^  stiff  ;  sturre  haar^  rigid  hair.  ON. 
stargresi^  Dan.  stcrr^cts,  star^  sedge, 
ngid  gnss,  growing  by  the  sea  or  on 
moors,  in  E.  provincially  starr  or  bent. 
It.  stora^  a  mat  or  hassock  made  of  bents 
or  sed^  Sw.  Hirra  ut fingren^  to  spread 
one's  fingers  ;  stirra  med  dgonen,  to 
look  wildlv,  to  stare.  Bav.  storren^  to 
project ;  atrstorreity  the  stump  of  a  tree; 
Gael  sturr^  rugged  point  of  a  hill ;  stur- 
rng,  turret  or  pmnaoe ;  thtrradi^  ngged* 
surly  in  temper. 

Stork.  llnWlL  ON.  sttrkry  styrkr, 
OTlG.  starah,  starh,  g.  sfark^  rigid,  stiff, 
strong.  Goth,  gastaurkan^  to  dry  up  ; 
^sm^Htfitutf  Dn.  jftvsfsiftw,  Swiss  siofch^ 
//If,  to  congeal,  coagulate,  thicken  ;  Sw. 
storkna^  provincially  strogna^  to  choke. 
E.  dial  starky  starky^  stiff,  dry. — Mrs  B. 

Theor^nal  sense  is  piobaUjr  ragged, 
uneven  in  surface,  an  idea  commonly  ex- 
pressed, from  the  figure  of  a  harsh,  broken 
Mnd.  Bret  j^hMw,  HmkUtf  to  crack, 
dap,  crackle,  rattle;  straiel,  stragcl,  the 
clapper  of  a  mill ;  Bohem.  ssterkati^ 
sstrxatiy  sstrokotatiy  to  rattle  ;  Russ. 
strogat\  strugaff  to  rake,  scrape,  plane  ; 
str^y  rigid,  hard,  austere  |  Lith.  Hri^^ 
to  stiffen,  to  freeze. 

As  the  sense  commonly  passes  throagfa 
the  idea  of  a  broken  movement  before 
that  of  a  broken  sur&ce,  we  must  in  all 
probability  refer  to  die  foregoing  root 
such  forms  as  E.  straggle,  struggle,  and 
C.  straucheln,  Du.  struikelen,  to  stumble  j 
Bav.  storkein,  starkcln,  to  stagger  j  E, 
diaL  «tor/(,  to  walk  slowly,  stump. 

Starch  for  stiffening  linen  is  G.  stdrhe^ 
strength,  stiffness,  starch.  Sw.  stdrkeise, 
Du.  stijjsel^  starctt. 

To  start.— Startle.  To  starts  to  do 
anything  with  a  sudden  spring.  At  a 
sterty  in  a  moment— Chaucer.  G.  starz, 
a  fall,  tumble,  start,  spurt. — KfltCn.  Sein 
pferd  that  einen  sturz,  his  horse  started  ; 
sturzkarreHy  a  tumbril  or  cart  that  tilts 
up.  Shtn  »  dso  what  projects  abruptly, 
the  stump  of  a  tree,  dock  of  a  horse's  tail, 
handle  of  a  plough.  Das  pferd  stiirztdie 
ohreH^  the  norse  pricks  his  cars.  PoL 
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sforczyt',  to  raise  or  set  up,  to  bristle,  to' 
prick  up  the  ears ;  Utraui^  to  stick  out, 
protrude,  jut  oot  Ol  iArfV  am  Pflugf^ 
Pflugstert,  plough-handle  ;  E.  dial,  stert, 
tail  of  a  plough,  stalk  of  fruit  ;  redstart ^  a 
bird  with  a  red  tail ;  Bav.  starz,  tail  of 
beasts,  stalk,  a  Mrwm^  to  dash,  to 
do  things  with  a  quick  sudden  motion, 
throw  down,  fall ;  Du.  storten,  to  hurl 
or  tluow  headlong,  to  tomble,  faU,  to  shed 
or  spill.  Stortregen^  a  violent  shower. 
G.  eine  tonne  sturzen^  as  in  E.  nautical 
language,  to  start  a  cask,  to  spill  the  con- 
tents. 

The  origin  appears  to  be  the  clattering 
sound  of  dashing  down.  Bohem.  stur- 
amoHt  to  clatter,  to  empty  out ;  B.  diaL 
strafy  to  dash  to  pieces,  to  splash  with 
mud ;  strat,  a  fall — Hal.  Comp.  Bret. 
stlakoi  straka,  to  clap  ;  sthpa^  to  dash 
down.  Swab,  stritzeny  to  spirt  To 
startle^  to  sparkle  — Hal.  '  Frizrarc,  to 
spirt,  to  frisk,  to  startle  as  good  wine  doth 
being  poured  into  a  glass,  also  to  frisk  or 
skip  nimbly.' — Fl. 

To  Starve.  In  the  Midland  Counties 
Jb  nbns  is  to  perish  fitmi  hunger ;  tostarvt^ 
to  suffer  from  cold.  /  am  starved^  I  am 
perished  with  cold,  on,  starf^  labour, 
trouble,  inconvenience  ;  starfa  sik^  to  ex- 
ert onesdC  N.itenMf  (of  a  sick  or  wearied 
beast),  to  go  slow  and  tottering,  to  shrug 
like  cattle  in  the  cold,  to  go  off.  fall  away, 
perish ;  sUanifing,  a  slow  and  tottering 
gait.  Du,  stemen,  G.  sterben,  to  die. 
Compare  as.  deorfan^  to  labour,  painfully 
to  exert  oneself,  to  perish.  Gedur/on  heora 
scipa^  their  ships  perished.  Sw.  tir^^wa^ 
to  endeavour,  to  strive ;  strAfwan^  woiIe, 
pains.   See  Strife. 


tic.  From  Lat.  sto,  staturn,  to  stand,  are 
formed  statioy  a  station  or  standing-place; 
statura,  stature  ;  skUms  -I0!x,  the  standing, 
state  or  condition  of  a  thing,  and  thence 
E,  Statist,  QOb  who  ciaminrs  the  stale  of 
things. 

Stationer.  In  Mid. Lat  and  even  in 
classical  times  (accordinjf  to  Muratori, 
Diss.  2O,  statio  was  applied  to  a  stall  or 
shop.  It  became  appropriated  to  a  sdler 
of  books  and  paper,  &.C.,  as  groi  cr^  which 
formerly  signified  a  wholesale  dealer,  to  a 
seller  of  spices.  *  Datia  (quod  dant  mer- 
catores  de  locis  in  quo  vendunt)  staytgeldJ 
— Dief.  Supp,  An  ordinance  of  a.d.  1408 
prescribes,  *  quod  nuUus  libcllus  sive  trac- 
tatns — ainodo  legator  in  scolis— nisi  per 
Universitatcm  Oxonii  aut  Cantabrigise 
primitus  examinetur— ct  universitatis  auc- 
toritate  staiUmarUs  tradatur  ut  copietur 
41  • 
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et  facti  collatione  vendatur  justo  pretio.' 

G>ncU.  Britan.  Ed.  Spelman  ia N.  &  Q., 
Jan.  13, 1 86 1. 
,  Statue.    Lat.  sfatua. 

Statute.  -Btitut-.  Lat.  status^  stand- 
ing, posture,  gives  rise  to  staiuQ,  -utum 
(in  comp.  -stitiio)^  to  set,  place,  establish, 
ordain.    Hence  Constitute,  Institute,  &c. 

*  To  Btew.  To  glut,  to  clog,  to  be 
restive,  to  refuse  to  draw. — CiavciL  GL 
Utaud,  surfeited,  tired. — Hal. 

Or  olio  that  would  staw  a  sow. — Rnrns. 

It  is  merely  the  broad  pronunciation  of 
stall,  in  the  sense  of  standing-place  ;  to 
stall,  to  bring  to  a  stand.  Stalled,  set 
fast  in  a  slough,  satiated,  cloyed. — Mrs 
Baker. 

As  idlls  M  a  ttooe  oure  lUp  i«  sMUd. 

Townely  Myst. 

Bav.  stallen,  Sw.  stiilla,  to  stop  ;  Piedm. 
stali^  to  stop,  to  stanch. 

BtaTO.  I.  A  different  prcmunciation  of 
staff,  appropriated  by  custom  to  certain 
modifications  of  the  object,  as  a  pole  of 
some  length,  or  one  of  tne  bars  of  which 
a  cask  is  composed,  ON.  stafTy  H.  ttov^  a 
Stick,  pole,  stave  of  a  cask. 

2.  A  stave  in  psahu-smging  is  a  verse, 
or  so  much  of  the  psalm  as  is  given  out 
at  once  by  the  precentor  to  be  repeated 
by  the  congregation.  P1.D.  staven^  to 
recite  the  vpoids  (rf*  a  formula  that  is  to 
be  repeated  by  another  person,  to  admin- 
ister an  oath ;  ten  staveden  etd,  an  oath 
solemnly  administered. 

In  this  sense  the  word  is  a  n»et.  from 
the  construction  of  a  hooped  vessel  by 
putting^together  the  staves  of  which  it  is 
composed,  and  as  each  of  these  is  separ- 
ately set  up,  so  a  stave  is  so  much  of  the  ' 
formula  as  is  separately  recited.  ON. 
stqfa  einum  eid,  to  administer  to  one  an 
oath  ;  svd  stofud  s'ok,  a  matter  so  con- 
stituted, so  arranged.  N.  stm<a,  to  set  up 
the  staves  in  a  cask,  and  thence  lig.  to 
set  together  the  letters  of  whidi  a  written 
word  is  composed,  to  spell  ;  sfaiwlsr,  a 
syllable,  a  separate  element  of  a  spoken 
word.  It  is  obviously  frmn  this  meta- 
phor also  (and  not,  as  commonly  sup- 
posed, from  the  ui)right  bar  forming  the 
Dody  of  the  letter  in  the  Runic  alphabet) 
that  we  must  explain  ON.  sia/Tj  A.S.  sta/t 
bocstaf,  G.  buchsiab,  a  letter.  *  Litcra,' 
says  i^ilfric,  '  is  staf  on  En^lisc,  and  is 
se  laesta  d«  on  bocum,  and  is  untodae- 
ledlic  letter  is  stcef  in  English,  and  is 
the  least  element  in  writings,  and  is  in- 
divisible. In  tin  same  way  the  tkan  is 
the  ultimate  dement  of  a  cask  or  tut^ 


and  as  the  staves  are  separately  useless 
until  they  are  set  up  in  the  form  of  a 
vessel,  so  the  letters  are  individually  in- 
significant until  set  together  in  a  word. 

Stay.  I.  ON.,  Da^  Du.,  sta^;^^  Er.  €staj4^ 
the  ste^  or  strong  rope  that  fostens  the 
top  of  the  mast  to  the  bow  of  the  vesseL 
ON.  staga^  to  bind,  to  fasten.  Bret.  *tag^ 
a  tie,  rastening ;  staga,  to  &sten.  See 
Stanch. 

2,  Stay. — Staid.  Stay,  a  prop,  a  sup- 
port, also  a  stop,  let,  or  hindrance ;  to 
stay,  to  support,  to  bear  up^  to  Stop,  to 
continue  in  a  place. — H. 

The  primary  sense  is  that  shown  in  ON. 
stod,  N.  stod,  stydt  Sw.  sUSd,  stake,  prop, 
support ;  ON.  stoda,  to  support,  to  help  ; 
Uu.  stactle,  stcuye  (Kil.),  Fr.  estaye,  a  prop 
or  supporter.  Hence  simd,  stayed,  sup- 
ported, steadied,  kept  firm. 

The  ablxjt  who  to  all  posterity  did  lea\-c 

The  fruits  of  his  stay'd  faith,  delivered  by  his  pen. 

Drayton. 

Du.  staeden,  stabilirc — Kil. ;  Sw.  stoda^ 
stodja,  to  prop  or  support ;  stodja  si^^  to 
rest,  repose  on;  TH.stba^  sidy  steady,  continu- 
ous ;  stoe  se,  to  be  steady.  75?  stay,  in 
the  sense  of  hinder,  prevent,  stop,  as 
when  one  speaks  of  staying  one's  hand,  is 
a  metaphor  of  the  same  kind  as  when  we 
use  /leip  in  the  sense  of  abstain  from, 
prevent.  '  It  cannot  be  helped.'  In  the 
same  way  from  G.  sietur,  which  properiy 
sii^nifics  a  stake,  prop,  support,  is  formed 
steuent,  to  stop,  iiinder,  stay,  keep  bad^ 
avert — Kiittn. 

Probablyj/</v,  in  the  sense  of  continue, 
remain  unmoved,  has  come  to  us  through 
the  Romance.  Lang,  estasa,  residence. 
*  Estaia  farem  ab  hii man^onem  uNid 
euin  faciennis.  Prov.  estar,  to  stand,  to 
cease  or  abstain  from  action ;  OFr.  tsUr, 
esteir^  to  stand,  remain,  be. 

The  essentia  function  of  a  stay  or  prop 
consists  in  the  upward  thrust  by  which  it 
counteracts  the  weight  of  an  incumbent 
body.  Thus  the  immediate  origin  of  the 
word  may  be  found  in  G.  stossen,  Sw. 
stateit  Da.  stode^  to  strike  against,  jc^, 
thnist,  strike  enoways,  stamp,  pound,  m 
the  same  way  from  the  secondary  fomi  c. 
stutztHy  to  dash  against,  to  come  to  a 
stop,  we  have  G.  stUtze^  Sw.  stdtta,  a  prop 
or  support.  A  conjecture  as  to  the  ulti-> 
mate  origin  is  given  under  -Stilt 

Steadi  —  Steady.  —  Steadfast.  1  wo 
words  seem  to  be  confoanded  in*^  stead, 
viz,  :  I.  Goth.  statAs,  on.  stadr,stdd,  Du., 
AS.  stede^  Da.  stid^  place,  spot,  prmriy 
standing;  OW.  tiaida,  stod,  Mtamt^  to 
stand.  Se  sUdt  is  haiUg^  this  phoe  is 
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lioly.-^)oi.  V.  x$.   Da.  f  stidettf  in  tte  I 

place  of,  instead  of.  From  this  sense  of  ' 
the  wonl  we  have  komisiead,  the  home 
place  ;  Mstead;  O.  hettstatt,  betistSiU; 
ON.  eldstad ;  C!'.  \  eland,  Jiresti  ady  door- 
stead,  meddcHitead ;  ON.  s tad/as/ r,  Da. 
stad/asty  sted/ast,  standjast^  E.  steadfast, 
finn  in  its  place ;  Sw.  stadig,  E.  steady, 
standing  in  its  place,  stable;  ON.  stedja, 
to  place,  siaddr,  Sw.  stadd,  situated, 
placed,  MttMd.  Warn  tiadd  i  fara,  to 
be  placed  in  danger.  Icke  wara  stadd 
tvid  pniningari  to  be  hard  bestead  for 
*  money. 

2.  Stead  in  the  other  sense  conesponds 

to  Du.  stnedf,  Sw.  stbd,  prop,  stay,  sup- 
port {  ON.  adsiodf  assistance ;  stodd,  to 
avafl. 

From  this  sense  of  the  word  most  be 
explained  the  expression,  fo  stand  one  in 
good  stead,  exactly  equivalent  to  the  Du. 
te  staede  Jtgmmm,  im  staede  statu, — Kil. 

See  Stay. 

Steak.  Slices  of  meat  to  fry  or  broil 
•^B.  OK.  ^eikja,  Dan.  stege,  to  raast, 
broOf  fry  ;  ox.  stcikari,  a  cook.  N.Fris. 
stajcken,  to  roast  in  the  ashes.  As  roast 
seems  originally  to  signify  the  rod  on 
which  the  meat  was  stuck  by  way  of  a 
spit,  so  it  is  probable  that  steak  is  a  modi- 
fication of  stick  or  stake.  OHG.  stekko^ 
pole,  stake,  stick,  peg.  Da.  sitg^  a  stafc^ 
pole,  also  a  roast  ;  at  l  etide  steg,  to  turn 
the  spiL    Sw.  siekf  roast  meat. 

BteaL   A  handle   Sec  Stale. 

To  8UaL   Goth.  siUoHt  ON.  sitia. 

Steam.  as.  stem,  vapour,  smoke, 
smelL  Du.  stoom,  dom,  domp,  damp 
(KiL),  steam,  vapour.  Boh.  dym,  smoke. 
Bav,  daum,  vapour,  smoke  ;  doawnniit, 
moist  warm  wind.    Sec  Damp,  Stew. 

Steed.  AS.  steda,  a  horse  or  stallion. 
Gad.  t^d,  to  run,  to  race;  a  race,  a 
wave  ;  steudshruth,  a  rapid  stream ;  steud- 
eacAf  steud^  a  swift  horse,  racehorse,  war 
horse ;  steudach,  swift,  billowy. 

Steel.  OHG.  stahat,  OberD.  stahel, 
stacheL  o.  stahl,  steel.  Probably  Wach- 
ter  and  Adclung  are  right  in  connecting 
it  with  tfeckett^vst  stick, aiid  stachel,  prick, 
point  ;  analogous  to  It.  acdaro,  Fr.  ader, 
Steely  from  acies,  point,  edge.  When  steel 
«as  first  introduced  it  would  be  too 
valuable  to  be  used  for  more  than  the 
tAgt  of  the  weapon,  and  would  be  known 
as  edge  metal.  Du.  staei  van  het  mes, 
the  e((e  of  a  Icnife. — KiL  A  similar  con> 
traction  is  seen  in  OHC.  stcchal,  Bav. 
etkkei,  G.  steil,  steep.  Boh.  staiy^  firm, 
stable^  is  unconnected. 
•  To  g^»ap.— Sleep.— gto  ttocp.  In 


different  branches  of  the  Goihie  stock  the 

syllables  st^p,  stip,  stup,  convey  the  sense 
of  striking  end  foremost,  stabbing,  stick- 
ing into,  stamping,  setting  down  ue  loot, 
throwing  down,  lowering,  dipping  or  8ink> 
ing  into  a  liquid,  soaking. 

We  may  cite  ON.  stappa,  to  stamp,  to 
(x>und  ;  N.Fris.  th^(kt,  to  strike  against 
(stossen,  Johans.  p.  50) ;  Dii.  staMten^ 
stippen,  to  step,  to  set  down  the  root; 
stippen,  to  fix,  to  stidc  into,  to  embroider ; 
G.  stup/en,  to  goad,  to  prick  ;  Pl.D.  stup- 
pen,  stippen,  to  strike  the  ground  with  a 
stick  in  walking  ;  stipstock,  a  walkmg- 
stick  ;  iHppm,  also  to  dip  ;  instippen^  to 
dip  the  pen  in  ink.  N.Fris.  sticpen,  to 
dip  candles,  Sw.  stdpa^  to  dip  candles,  to 
cast  metals,  to  steep  seed  or  the  like  in 
water,  to  soak  into,  as  ink  into  paper. 
The  sense  of  soaking  is  incidental  to  lh.it 
of  dipping  into  liquid,  on.  steypa,  to 
cast  or  throw  down,  to  pour  out,  to  cast 
in  metal  ;  steypask,  to  cast  oneself  down 
or  out  of,  to  falL  N.  stoypa,  to  cast  down, 
stupa,  to  fidl.  Sw.  stupa,  to  Incline^  to 
lower,  to  fall.  Stupa  en  tunna,  to  tilt  a 
cask  ;  s.  omkull,  to  drop  down.  Han 
stupade  i  slagtningen,  he  fell  in  battle. 
From  the  ima  <h  tumbling  to  that  of 
steepness  or  abnipt  inclination  is  an  easy 
step.  The  Lat.  prteceps^  headlong,  sig- 
nifies also  sloping,  steep.  Sw.  stupad,  in- 
clined, leaning  downwards  ;  stupning,  de- 
clivity. N.  stup,  a  steep  cliff;  stupebratt, 
so  abrupt  that  one  may  fall  down.  The 
stoop  ot  a  hawk  is  when  he  Sdb  from  a 
height  upon  his  prey. 

Steeple,  as.  stype/f  a  tower;  Sw. 
stapeif  stocks  on  which  a  ship  is  built,  a 
heap,  a  pile  ;  ktock'^ttiprl,  a  steeple  or 
belfry;  N.  stupe/,  clock-tower;  P1.D.  stt^l, 
stiper,  a  prop,  support,  pillar.  A  pair  01 
thick  legs  are  called  een  paar  gode  stipels^ 
to  be  compared  with  G.  stapeln,  to  come 
striding  along.  Sec  Staple,  on.  stopuii, 
support,  pillar,  tower,  steeple. 

Steer.— Stirk.  A  \oung  bull,  ox,  or 
heifer.  Bav.  stcr,  steren,  sterch,  sterchen^ 
the  male  sheep  or  hog.  OHG.  stero,  a 
ram.  Swiss  sterchi,  a  bull  for  breeding  ; 
stier,  an  ox  calf.  Gael,  stuir,  a  male  calf. 
G.  stier^  stierchen,  a  bull ;  stieren^  to  copu- 
late, of  the  bun  ioA  the  mm.  as.  sfyriCt 
styrc,  Du.  stten'ck,  heiiSer.  Giis.  sHtrtf 
steri,  yearling  bulL 

To  Steer. — Stir.  as.  styran,  astyrian^ 
to  move,  stir,  steer,  govern.  HU  ne  fnihte 
that  ft  us  astyrian  :  it  could  not  move 
that  house.— Luke  vi.  48.  Ne  styreth 
tktm  rodtr:  he  moves  the  sky.  Osrie 
ikettHaxigearityrdt:  nded  the  lealm 
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eleven  years.  Rail  tluri  llu  styrath  and 
Uofath:  all  that  moves  and  lives.  ON. 
9tyra^  to  guide,  steer,  govern,  ooatroL 
OHOl  sUmrattt  stiurian^  to  direct,  move, 
govern,  control,  also  to  prop,  support, 
lean  on.  Du.  stieren^  stmrcn^  to  drive 
forwards,  impel,  propeL—Btgl.  Kflnn 
renders  it,  agere,  adigere,  agere  navigium, 
subigere  navem  conto,  promovcre  n:ivem. 
Sturboom^  contus  nauticus,  irudcs,  per- 
tica  natitiau  The  mow  lieve  indiarted, 
of  polinj^  a  boat  or  pushing  it  along  with 
the  lu  lp  of  poles  would  seem  to  be  the 
original  meaning  of  the  word,  as  it  re- 
conciles several  applicatioot,  apparently 
unconnected.  We  have  OHG.  stiura, 
baculus,  stipes,  rcmus  —  Graff ;  Bav. 
steuer^  a  prop,  support,  aid,  contribution  ; 
ON.  sidurr^  Sw.  «IS4r,  a  stake  or  pole ; 
E.  dial,  stour^  slower^  a  stake,  a  boathook  ; 
oviG.  sturUf  stiirUn^^cherstorl^  a  fisher's 
pole  for  stinriof^  the  water,  or  fishing-rod. 
—Diet  Sopp.  m  v.  contus.  Gr.  vrwp^^ 
a  stake,  pole,  pale,  afterwards  the  cross 
or  stake  on  which  a  criminal  was  cruci^ed. 

The  Me  of  a  pole  for  a  lomewhat 
different  purpMC  gives  Du.  stocren^  to 
stir  up  the  mud  or  shallows,  to  disturb, 
impede,  to  stir  up,  irritate,  excite — Kil. ; 
G.  MUftn^  to  pokc^  rake  into^  Hir  up,  dis- 
turb ;  Sw.  stdra^  to  trouble,  interrupt, 
hinder,  molest ;  also  to  place  stakes,  to 
support ;  liav.  sturm^  to  poke,  as  with  a 
•tick  in  the  mud,  with  a  finger  in  the 
BOa^  ftc ;  zandstiircr,  a  toothpick. 

Stan.  I.  AS.  slctnHf  G.  stamm^  the 
stem  or  trunk  of  a  tree.  e.  dial.  sUltns, 
ttemUu^  shoots  that  grow  from  an  old 
stock;  stivnns,  stalks.  —  Mrs  B.  Lilh. 
stambas^  the  stock  or  stem  of  a  cabbage 
or  the  like ;  sfawtJhw,  stalk  of  grass ; 
Lett,  slol'fs,  stalk  of  grass,  shaft  of  an- 
chor. ODu.  stapdy  stalk.  Lat.  sli/>c's, 
any  piece  of  wood  standing  in  the  ^ound, 
a  pale,  stake,  trunk  of  a  tree ;  sttpula^  a 
stem,  stalk,  straw  ;  Bohem.  sUpka^  the 
stalk  of  a  leaf,  fruit,  &c.  Fr.  estatnjf>eau, 
a  prop,  stay,  trestle.  Rouchi, ///^jv^^r, 
to  Keep  upnght,  to  support.  Q,  stSmmen. 
to  sustain,  prop,  stay  or  bear  up;  sick 
s/tifnmMf  to  ieui  or  rest  against  some- 
thin£. 

The  stem  is  fhe  paitof  the  plant  which 

thrusts  or  shoots  upwards  and  supports 
the  boughs  and  whole  produce  of  the 
plant.  From  the  root  s/adf  signifying 
thrust.  Sanscr.  siamMf  to  stop,  support ; 
StttPt^lia,  a  pillar,  post,  stem. 

2.  The  sUm  of  a  ship  (as.  stefn^  stemn, 
OK.  stafh^  Da.  stavn)  is  tnat  great  pile  of 
timber  which  is  wrot^ght  compassing  feom 


the  keel  below,  and  serves  to  guide  tie 
ship's  rake. — B.  The  parts  of  this  timber 
tfiat  tuni  upwards  bcMre  and  hrtiind  sie 

in  Sw.  called  Jramstam  and  bakHam^  the 
prow  and  poop  respectively.  In  f  the 
name  of  sUm  has  been  retained  oniy  m 
the  case  of  tiie  foimcf.  '  FWmb  jAw  to 
stem!  N.  sUmrriy  the  stem  or  prow  of  a 
vessel.  ODu.  strve,  a  staff;  the  hnn^f e 
of  a  plough ;  sieve^  vtursUvc,  the  stcta  w 
prow  of  a  ship ;  ackUnUm^  alen* 

To  Stem.  i.  To  stop,  to  put  a  stopta 
— B.  To  resist,  as  when  we  speak  of 
stemming  the  flood.  ON.  stt-mma^  to  stqi, 
close,  biur,  daoL  At  6si  skai  d  timam: 
a  river  must  be  stopped  at  its  source. 
Stt  tnma  stigu  jyrir  timum:  to  bar  the 
way  before  one. 

From  a  modification  of  the  root  stap^ 
signifying  thnist,  endlong  blow,  the  final 
P  of  which  is  first  nasalised  and  then 
absortied :  Uap^  stamp^  simm.  €3m*  siappa, 
to  stamp,  to  pound}  Sc.  stap,  to  stop, 
obstruct,  to  cram,  to  stuff.  Prov.  d^sta- 
par.  to  unstop.  '  Lo  bondonel  desU^ai 
he  draws  the  coik.'  Spi  dntapar,  to  as- 
stop,  uncover.  Lith.  stMyti^  to  stop. 

The  nasalised  form  is  seen  in  E.  stttmp^ 
to  strike  an  endlom{  blow ;  Rouchi  dtam- 
pfr^  to  support  Elmmpe  Ucomf  t  wtms 
support  yourself  against  the  walL  S^/tam- 
per,  to  stand  upright  When  the  thr^u 
IS  suf&cienily  violent,  the  implement  n 
stuck  imoM  obstacle  bjrwhich  it  is  aiet, 
and  the  act  assumes  the  aspect  of  striking 
or  fixing,  fastening,  stopping.  Prov.  a- 
tampir^  tampir,  to  shut,  to  stop.  *  Has 
porta— que  ion  barrada  ct  estampida^ 
dins:*  a  door  that  was  barred  and  shut 
within.  The  terminal  p  is  finally  absorbed 
in  G.  stSmm£M,  ttemmtH^  to  plant,  to  stack 
something  on  or  against  an  object  wiA 
sudden  thrust,  as  a  stick  upon  the  ground, 
the  elbow  on  a  table,  the  feet  against  a 
w  all,  the  foot  or  knee  190a  an  adteisaiy^ 
breast— Sanders ;  to  sten,  icaist;,  ^r  up 
against,  to  sustain,  support,  prop. — Kiittn. 
'  Sich  g^en  etwas  stemmem  :*  to  bear  up 
against  it  *Sidi  empor  sttmumm:*  to 
raise  oneself  up  by  leaning  on  one's  elbow, 
&c.  (to  be  compared  with  Rouchi  ^itam- 
per)»  '  Sass  ich  aufgestcmnU  in  meincm 
bette I  sat  soppoir&d  in  my  bed.  Sw. 
sidmmay  to  stop,  stanch,  to  hem  or  boffdeCi 

A  parallel  scries  of  similar  forms,  differ- 
ing only  in  the  want  of  an  initial  may 
be  found  under  Dam.  Lang,  tt^a,  Uamp^ 
to  stop,  shut,  inclose,  surround  ;  ON.  feppx, 
to  stop,  to  close  ;  Pol.  tamowa/^  to  stop^ 
to  dam,  to  check,  restrain. 
I    s.  To  tUm  it  snmetimcs  laed  ia  a 
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different  sense  derived  from  ON.  sUfna  or 
stemna^  to  turn  the  stem  towards,  to  move 
in  a  certain  dvactkm.  Haft  cit  fyrir 
sta/ni,  to  have  an  object  before  the  stem, 
to  &tem  towards  it,  to  move  in  that  di- 
iectiott»  Their  4ii({p4»  imi  if}Mlfin:tiiey 
Meered  in  towards  the  firth. 

They  on  the  mdfaitf  flood— 
Vlf  thmm  ing  nightly  tmmmw»  pole.— MBton. 

S«u  j^b^Mi,  to  ^(trect  oiic%  coone  towards 

a  point.  N.  stemna^  course,  direction, 
appointment,  a  number  of  ships  coming 
at  an  appointed  time.  A  oolUenr  is  said 
to  have  a  large  stem  on  when  there  are  a 
Bumber  of  ships  waiting  for  cargo.  N.E. 
MttWHy  an  appointed  time  \  t»  Mi  tkt 
aUven^  to  agree  upon  a  time  and  place  of 
meetinp^.  In  Cornwall,  stem^  stemmin^^ 
appomted  task,  a  day's  work. 

Stenoh.   See  Stink. 

Stent.  An  allotted  portion,  a  right  of 
pasturage  [for  a  definite  number  of  cattle] 
— Hal  SUnt^  portion,  part.  — >  Palsgr. 
StcHtc  or  certeyne  of  vsdue  or  dette  and 
other  lyke,  taxatio  ;  stentyd,  taxatus. — 
Pr.  Pm.  The  day's  work  of  a  collier  is 
called  his  stent  in  Staffordshire;  MidLat 
extendere,  OFr.  estendre,  to  estimate. — 
Ro(|uef.  'Haec  est  txtenta  terrarum  de 
temt  et  tencnieiitis  Priorls  de  Deriraste 
quantum  valeant.' — Monast.  Ang.  '  Par 
mesmes  les  jourours  soient  les  terres  ts- 
Undues  k  la  very  value.' — Due. 

Btentorian.  Having  a  voice  like 
Stentor,  the  crier  of  the  Greeks  at  Troy. 

8iep.  —  Stamp.  Du.  stap^  baculum, 
giadus,  passos ;  HapptHy  to  step,  to  set 
down  the  foot.  ON.  stappa^  to  stamp,  to 
thrust  with  a  pole  or  the  like.  Thtir  stdp- 
pudu  snjdinn  mid  spjdtskdphm  dmum  : 
they  beat  down  the  snow  with  their  spear- 
shafts.  Stappa  fittinum  i  jordina,  to 
stamp  with  their  feet  on  the  earth.  N. 
Hamp«t  to  stamps  to  tramp  in  wet  or 
mud  ;  stappa,  to  pound,  to  stuff  in,  cram 
full ;  stapp,  pounded  or  mashed  fooid.  G. 
ttapftHy  to  step,  to  tread  hard.  Gr.  9r(//3w, 
to  stamp,  tread,  ram  down.  Pol.  sitfpa^^ 
to  step,  stride;  sicpa^  sole  of  the  moL 
See  Stab. 

fltap-father.-  8t«i>-aoxL  The  original 
application  of  the  term  is  to  a  step-child, 
signifying  an  orphan,  a  child  deprived  of 
one  at  Icist  of  its  pareats,  and  it  thence 
extended  to  a  person  marrying  a  widow 
or  widower  with  children,  coming  in  the 
place  of  &ther  or  mother  to  oi]p£ui 
dren.  SU  fiiom  his  asft-pte^  m  another 
version,  syn  beam  his  steopcildy  may  his 
children  be  orphans. — Ps.  cviii.  9^  Ne 
Utit  if  ttm  sUtp€iii,tiff^tMi  vot  oiboa 


relinquam. — Joh.  xiv.  18.  Ofhreom  him 
that  astepede  rvif,  miserabat  eum  orbat*e 
mulieris.  OHG.  siiuf,  steof,  (-father, 
-child,  iS:c.)  ;  stiu/an,  orbarc  ;  arstiufoH^ 
viduare  \  bestiu/tiu^  orphanL — Graff. 

The  origin  may  perhaps  be  shown  in 
ON.  stii/r,  a  stump,  whence  sfyfa,  to  cut 
short ;  sty/dr,  cropped,  cut  short.  OSw. 
stu/y  stuoo€,  a  stump  ;  stubba^  stufwa^  to 
cut  short. 

Stereo-.  Gr.  irnptoc.  firm,  solid  ;  as 
in  Stereotype  (fixed  type),  Siereoscoptt  &c 

SteriloL   Lat.  sUrim, 

Sterling.  Originally  a  name  of  the 
Enp^lish  penny,  the  standard  coin  in 
which  it  ivas  commonly  stipulated  that 
payment  Should  be  m»le;  it  was  sub- 
sequently applied  to  the  coinage  of  Knjr- 
kind  in  general,  and  metaphorically  came 
to  signuy,  of  standard  vahie,  genuine, 
sound. 

'  Denarius  Angliae  qui  vocatur  Steriin- 
^x.'— Stat  Edw.  I.  m  Due.  'Moneta 

nostra,  videlicet  Sterlmgi^  non  dcferatur 
extra regnum.* — Stat.  David  II.  Scot.  *  In 
this  year  (1351)  William  Edginton — made 
the  kyng  to  make  a  new  coyne — diatroy* 
ing  alle  the  elde  sterlyne^es  which  were  of 
gretter  wight.' — Capgr.  Chron.  214.  *  in 
centum  marcM  bonorum  novonun  et  Ie|^* 
lium  stcrlingorum  tredccim  solid,  et  4 
sterling,  pro  ouilibet  marc&  computetis.' 
— Chairt  H.  III.  in  Due. 

The  Off^in  of  the  name  is  unknown* 
Some  suppose  it  to  be  from  the  coin 
having  had  a  star  on  the  obverse,  the  ob- 
jection to  which  is  tliat  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  any  coin  in  which  the  star  occu- 
pied a  place  sufficiently  marked  to  give  a 
name  to  the  coin.  There  are  indeed 
pennies  of  King  John  on  which  there  is  a 
star  or  sun  in  the  hollow  of  a  crescent 
with  other  emblems,  but  it  is  a  very  in- 
conspicuous  object  Others  anppose  that 
the  name  was  j^iven  to  coins  stnick  at 
Stirling  in  Scotland.  But  the  hypothesis 
most  generally  approved  is  tiiat  die  cotn 
is  named  from  the  Eastcrlinps  or  North 
Germans,  who  were  the  first  moneyers  in 
England.  Walter  de  Pinchbeck,  a  monk 
of  Bury  in  the  time  of  Ed.  I.,  saya»  'Sed 
moneta  Angliae  fertur  dicta  fuisse  a  no- 
minibus  opificum,  ut  Floreni  a  nominibus 
Florentioffum,  ita  Sterlingi  a  nominibua 
Esterlingorum  nomina  sua  contraxerunt, 
qui  hujusmodi  monetam  in  Anslia  pri- 
mitus  componefaant'  The  asaeraoa  bow* 
ever  merits  as  little  credit  in  the  case  of 
the  Sterling  as  of  the  Florin.  Wc  do  not 
even  know  when  the  name  originated. 

8t«nL  I.  Sc.  tlturmft  stem. 
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STEW 


Ac  wite  Hoqfw  wk»  ham  inanber  woUo  aon 

P.  P. 

ON.  ftihna,  sorrow,  distutniiee ;  siMm, 

N.  siuren,  sturally  sorrowful,  cast  down, 
disturbed ;  Du.  stuer,  tor\'us,  austerus, 
ferox ;  stooren^  to  disturb,  trouble ;  Sc. 
stanr^  disturbanoe,  l»ttle»  conflict 

2.  SterHy  the  steerage  or  aftcrpart  of  a 
ship.  From  on.  styra^  to  steer,  direct, 
rule ;  siyri,  the  ruclder ;  tHcm^  govem- 

ancc,  rule,  rudder  ;  stjortia^  to  steer,  to 
g>)\  ern.    OHG.  stiura^  Du.  stuur^  rudder. 
lluii!>clf  as  &kippare  bynt  the  sUre  on  hand. 

D.V. 

Sec  Steer. 

Stew.  1.  Sc.  sUw,  vapour,  smoke, 
dust 

All  thair  flcschc  of  svrait  was  wate, 
And  sic  a  sUw  miss  owt  off  thaim  then. 
Of  KDeAnf  r^mltaf .  bmUiiiv]  tnlfa  of 

horss  and  men 
And  off  [towdyr,  that  sic  myrknes 
Intill  dis  ayr  abowyne  thaim  wes. — Barbour 

Mi  I  1st  no,  C.  miihlstaub^  the  dust  of  a 
mill.  ^t€Wt  when  the  air  is  full  of  dust, 
smoke,  or  sleain.-^rose ;  dost,  pother, 
disturbance,  *  WTiat  a  stew  you  are 
making.'  Figuratively,  a  state  of  vexa- 
tion and  perplexity,  *  I  was  in  a  fine  stciv.^ 
— Mrs  Baker.  Goth,  stubjus^  Pl.D.  staff, 
G.  staub,  dust;  OHG.  stoupon^  turbare; 
stubbiy  Bav.  stubby  ^^**PPi  dust,  powder. 

It  would  seem  ihst  dust,  smoke,  vapour, 
is  originally  conceived  as  the  siiffocatin^ 
agent,  and  is  named  from  stopping  the 
breath,  and,  in  the  first  instance,  from 
sticking  or  thrusting  into.  Thus  we  have 
I.at.  stipart\  to  cram,  press,  sluflf ;  It. 
siipare,  siivarc'y  to  pack,  ram  n\  hard,  to 
Stop  chinks ;  Du.  iflravw,  to  ram,  to 
stow  ;  E.  dial.  J//7V,  to  push  with  poles,  to 
stuff,  to  choke.  A  road  is  said  to  be 
sUvvm  up  when  it  is  so  lull  of  snow  as  to 
be  impassable  ;  to  be  stiver/  to  be 
stifled  up  in  a  warm  place  ;  stiving,  close, 
stifling.  *  Sweep  gently  or  you  will  stive 
us.*  \  Hence  stive,  dust. — Mrs  Baker.  For 
the  identity  of  stive  and  stew,  compare 
skewer  and  skiver j  E.  dive  and  Du. 
dmwenydemwen.  'The room  was  so  warm 
I  was  quite  stewed.^ — Mrs  B.  SUvtM^ 
stews  or  brothels.— HaL 

A  series  (rf  parallel  forms  without  the 
initial  s  is  seen  in  Du.  douwen,  duwen,  to 
push,  stick  into  ;  It.  tuffnre,  to  dip,  duck, 
plunge  in  water,  to  smother;  Sp.  tufot 
dioldng  vapour,  Lang.  UmfOy  oppmnve 
heat ;  tubSs,  fog,  mist  ;  Gr.  n'foc,  smoke, 
mist,  cloud;  ON.  dupt,  dust;  Da.  duft^ 
fragrance ;  Orisons  toffar^  ^H/t^ft  ^  stink. 


STICK 

2.  Stew,  a  place  to  keep  fish  in  alive 
for  present  use.  '  They  take  a  milter  out 
of  ueir  jilifffcw  or  pooies  whae  thnr  use 

to  keep  them.'— Holland,  Pfinie  m  R. 
Pl.D.  stauen,  to  stop,  to  dam  ;  stnii,  a 
dam ;  Pol.  stau\  a  pond ;  stawidio,  a 

floodjjjate. 

To  Stew.— Stove.— Stews.  Il  stuva^ 
stu/a^  stucy  Prov.  estuda,  ON.  Sw. 
j/j0Mr,  OHa  J^Sqlii,  a  sttde^VLu.  stfft'e^ 
stt77r,  E.  stavtf  a  heated  confined  space, 
heated  room,  hot-bath  ;  the  notion  of 
heat  being  incidental  merely,  on  the  same 
principle  on  wUch  we  wpmt  of  a  room 
being  close  when  we  mean  that  it  is  too 
hot.  Piedm,  stua^  a  stove  or  hot  closet, 
also  the  wadding  of  a  gun,  what  is  ram- 
med down  to  keep  the  pnudcr  tight. 
P1.D.  veiU  sUrueHt  venal  clumbers^  a 
bagnio  or  xAsew,  a  oratheL 

From  the  noun  is  formed  the  verb  Fr. 
estuver,  to  stew,  soak,  bathe  ;  1 1.  stufarf^ 
stuvare,  siuare^  to  bathe  and  sweat  in  a 
stove  or  hothouse,  to  stew  meat  in  a  close 
covered  pot  or  pan — Fl. ;  Sw.  stufu'a, 
Pl.D.  staven^stoven.  to  stew.  G.  sUmchen^ 
to  jog,  thrust,  stick  into,  stop  the  flow  of 
water,  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  stewing 
meat;  to  cram  it  into  a  confined  space. 
Stetucken  einefty  to  poke  one  in  the  ribs  ; 
si4rh  au/s  bett  hinstauchen,  to  kan  on  the 
bed. —  Schmeller.  It.  stufare,  to  glut  or 
satiate,  is  also  from  the  original  sense  of 
stuffing  or  thfusting  inta 

Steward,  on.  stivardr,  the  person 
whose  business  it  is  to  look  to  the  daily 
work  of  an  estabKsbment;  from  sijd^  n. 
sti,  domestic  occupation,  especially  the 
foddering  the  cattle;  stia,  to  l>c  busy 
about  the  house,  especially  in  taking  care 
of  cattle,  to  brii^  ue  catde  to  the  housew 
ON.  sti  a,  sheephouse. 

To  Stick.  The  radical  image  is  a 
shodc  or  sharp  blow,  a  dirust  ^h  a 
pointed  implenicnt,  which  is  driven  into, 
and  remains  fixed  in,  a  solid  obstacle. 
Hence  the  idea  of  stoppage,  cessation. 
When  the  action  is  considered  with  re- 
ference to  the  source  from  which  it  pro- 
ceeds, rather  than  the  end  to  which  it  is 
directed,  we  aie  led  to  the  notion  of  pro- 
jcction,  of  something  sticking  sharply  out 
of  the  surrounding  surface. 

The  radical  sense  is  seen  in  PoL  simk^ 
noise  made  by  striking  with  somediiaflf 
hard  ;  stuka/,  to  make  such  a  noise,  to 
knock  ;  Bret,  stok^  a  knock  or  shock ; 
siM^  to  knock;  Sc.  stocky  to  thrust  We 
have  then  Du.  steken,  G.  stecken,  to  stick 
into,  to  put  a  ring  on  one's  hnger  or 
money  into  one^  hind,to  stidc  a  sword 
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m  the  iheath,  to  ftab  one  witha  sword, 
to  stick  Uat,  to  come  to  a  stand,  /m 

kothe  sUckett,  to  stick  in  the  mud.  Die 
Siuhe  sUckt^  the  thing  is  stopped.  SUk 
Htdkm^  of  water,  to  be  stoppNgd,  to  oeaie 
to  flow ;  steckhusten^  a  choldng  cough. 
In  Scotland  a  stickit  minister  is  one  who 
has  failed  to  pass  his  examination.  To 
stidt  or  jftsls^,  to  stab,  to  stitcb,  to  fix  or 
fasten,  and  thence  to  close,  to  shut.  To 
steek  the  door^  to  shut  it.  *  He  steeked  his 
cyne,  his  neive  :'  shut  his  eyes,  his  fist. 
Hak  is  also  to  stop,  to  choke. 

And  Bannokburn  betwix  tliebmes 

Off  men,  oft'  horss  swa  sttkyt  wais.  -Barbour. 

ON.  stika^  to  dam.  £.  dial  stag^ed^  siog- 
ged^  stttdc  in  the  mire;   It  siti€cari^  to 

St. inch,  slop  or  close  up,  to  glut  or  cloy 
(11.),  also  to  stop  masonry  with  a  com- 
position of  lime,  tu  parget.    Da.  sUkke^  to 
prick,  stick,  stab,  stitch. 

Alongside  the  verb  we  have  n.  stocky 
siecken,  a  staff  or  stick,  an  implement  for 
thrusting;  It.  stocco^  a  thrusting  sword, 
aJbM  a  wort  truncheon  or  cudgel,  stecco^ 
sfecca,  a  stick,  lath,  splinter ;  M«  sUkika,  a 
stick,  pin,  point,  prick. 

persons  appointed  00  behalf  of  each  of 

the  parties  in  a  combat  to  see  that 
their  party  had  fair  play,  and  to  jpart 
the  combatants  when  occasion  required. 
Hence  to  stickU  /or,  to  maintain  one's 
rights  to  a  thing.  *  I  styckyll  between 
wrastellers  or  any  foUces  tltat  prove  mas- 
trfes  to  se  that  none  do  otfier  wron^,  or 
I  part  folke  that  be  redy  to  fight  :  je  me 
mets  entre  deux.' — Palsgr.  'Advanced 
in  court,  to  try  his  fortune  with  vour 
priser,  so  he  luive  fiur  play  shown  him, 
and  the  liberty  to  chuse  nis  sHcUtri-^'^, 
Jon.,  Cinthia's  Revels. 

I  he  proper  reading  of  the  word  should 
be  stighiUn,  as  signifying  those  who 
have  the  arrangement  or  disposition  of 
the  field,  from  as.  stihtian,  OE.  stiUU,  to 
govern  or  dispose.  'Thas  the  Willelm 
iK-eolde  and  stihte  Englelond firom  the 
time  that  w.  wielded  and  ruled  B* 

Thaie  he  bea  stum  knape 
To  4^^/ and  Md  wKh  ftara^ 

Full  well  con  dryjtyn  schape 
His  servauntei  for  to  save. 
Sir  Gawains  and  tte  Gnea  Kflll^  aiaS. 

Wien  Gawaine  goes  to  keep  his  appoint- 
ment with  the  green  kni;.,'bt  in  the  chapel 
of  the  wood,  he  asks.  Who  sti^Us  here  t 
who  niles,  who  is  the  master  here? 

If  wc  leven  the  layk  of  owrc  \.\\k\\  synnes, 

And  sqrUs  fteppea  in  the  sQric  he  sfyjfUs  bym- 

lis  wIDinHiiUefUswodaeiiipaa^ 


if  we  step  ih  the  path  he  himself  appoints. 
— Morris,  Alliterative  Poems. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  the  word 
is  written  stiteUr  in  the  Coventry  Mys* 
teries,  p.  23. 

This  is  the  watyre  abowte  the  place,  if  any 
d\  clic  may  be  made,  thcr  it  schal  be  played  :  or 
eilys  that  it  be  strongly  bwrml  al  abowte,  and  Ida 
aowih  over  aiaiif  il9UiAi7r  be  wftUaae  die  phtt. 

flfettC  a  sie^^  Dan.  Hiv,   From  the 

same  source  with  stab^  staffs  stub^  Lat. 
stipes^  Sec. ;  what  projects,  stands  abruptly 
out,  unbending,  unyielding.  Swiss  stabcn^ 
gestabetty  to  be  stiff  wiUi  cold  ;  gestabet, 
stiff ;  met.  uncultivated;  ttabiy  a  clown. 
P1.D.  stdvig,  stiff,  staff-like.  Lith.  stipti, 
to  become  stiff  with  cold,  or  in  death; 
sHpruSy  strong.  Let  dtdhus^  strong, 
brave.  In  like  manner  Esthon.  kaitg,  a 
bar,  lever,  pole ;  kange^  hard,  stiff*  strongs 
great. 

The  sense  of  stiffness  may  however  be 

attained  from  the  notion  of  stuffing  or 
thrusting  in.  Gr.  m-tt^,  to  stamp;  ari- 
/Sapoc,  strong,  stiff,  thick  ;  arvfcX^c,  vrv^X^, 
(rrvfp6c«  tfreMc,  dose,  solid,  nigged,  harsh; 
(TTt'w,  to  make  stiff;  an^poc,  pressed  close, 
compact,  solid,  strong  \  art^,  anything 
pressed  nrm.  Lat  shfarty  to  cram,  stuff, 
pack  close  ;  It.  stipare^  stivixre,  to  ram  in 
hard  ;  Uu.  stijven,  to  stiffen.  Dat  stij/t 
de  beurSf  that  fills  the  purse.  £.  sleeve^  to 
stow  cotton  by  forcing  it  in  with  screwsi 
to  stiffen,  to  dry.— Hal  Sc.  aUvt^  Unvi^ 
firm,  compact,  trusty. 

To  Stifle.  To  slop  the  breath.  ON. 
stifia,  to  stop,  to  dam  ;  st^ay  a  stoppage, 
as  of  the  nose,  of  water.  Fr.  cstoitpi  r,  to 
stop,  to  close  ;  estouffer,  to  stifle,  smother, 
choke.  £.  stuffy  to  ram,  to  thrust  in.  G. 
tt^ffm^  to  stul^  to  stop.  Bret  ttouja^ 
stottva,  stefia^  sterna,  to  cork,  stop  a  bottle. 
Gr.  oritftty  to  draw  together,  to  compress. 
E.  dial  sif/e,  a  suffocating  vapour ;  sii/^, 
stifling. 

Stigma. — Stigmatise.  Gr.  trriyfta,  a 
maric  or  brand,  from  0ri{M,  to  prick  in,  to 
brand  ;  tmyfiariZtty  to  mark  with  oriyisanu 

-stlL— StilL  Lat.  stillarey  to  drop,  fril 
in  drops  ;  as  in  Distil^  Instil. 

Stile.  AS.  stigely  gradus,  scala,  from 
stigaHy  to  dimb,  to  mount  A  s^  is  a 
contrivance  for  stepping  over  a  fence. 
PLD.  stegel^  sfiegscl^  steps  in  a  wall  for 
getting  over ;  Bav.  stigely  a  stile. 

fltiMto.  Lat  styht*,  ttUuSy  a  bodkin 
or  pointed  implement  to  write  with  ;  It. 
stiiey  a  pricker,  knitting  needle,  goad,  in- 
dex of  a  dial ;  stiletto y  a  pocket  dagger. 

•  fltUL  adj.  and  adv.  Vfithout  move- 
ment, and  thotce,  witfaont  soiiiidt  or  vice 
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versA.  G.  still  stehen,  to  stand  still ;  still 
schweigen^  to  be  totally  silent.  By  those 
who  regard  the  absence  of  movonent  as 
the  original  idea,  the  word  is  connected 
with  &  sttlU.  place,  standing-place.  Das 
pferd  win  nickt  von  der  sUUi^  the  hone 
stands  still,  will  not  Stir ;  stellen^  to  place, 
settle,  order  or  regulate  something.  Der 
hund  sUlUt  ein  wild,  the  game  stands 
stiU  befine  tbe  dog ;  Eine  uhr  steUm^  to 
set  or  regulate  a  clock  ;  stcller^  the  regu- 
lator; ON.  stiUa^  to  arrange,  moderate, 
cUrect^  to  tune  an  inatnmient,  to  stop  a 
horse.  Da.  sUlle,  to  place,  set,  station,  to 
set  a  watch,  to  level  a  gun,  also  to  stop. 
Still,  quell,  appease ;  stilUs^  to  subside, 
abate.  Grimm  supposes  a  primitive  veib, 
siillaHy  stall,  stullun,  to  rest,  whence  OHG. 

quiet,  stall ;  stilH,  silence.  Gr.  vrUAw^ 
to  set  in  onler,  arrange,  dispatch. 

On  tbe  other  hand,  the  hushing  of  a 
person  to  silence  affords  the  most  lively 
maa^e  of  calm  and  quiet,  and  a  plausibic 
origm  is  SMgfBSteii  in  the  interj.  of  silence, 
St !  Du.  eeri  stille  geruisch,  a  soft  noise. 
StUl  seg  ii^  Peace  1  1  sav.  fiitt  this  sug- 
gestion again  is  oppoaei  to  forms  like 
Lith.  tylut^  qnas^  mk  \  tiiti^  to  be  silent ; 
tildyti,  to  stilt,  to  quiet ;  tylc\^  silence ; 
PoL  tuiU,  utuli^t  to  calm,  quiet,  soothe. 

MiH.  a  sUlsefL,  Du.  siiltm^  stilts; 
state,  a  wooden  leg  ;  Bav.  stehert,  a  prop. 
Stilt  i  stelzerty  to  prop,  to  go  on  stilts  or  on 
wooden  legs,  to  strut ;  Sw.  stnlULt  to  totter; 
^Ua^  stilt,  prop,  stay,  support — ^Wide- 
gren.  Sc.  stilt,  to  halt,  limp,  go  on 
crutches ;  stilt  of  a  plough,  the  plough- 
handte; 

The  common  element  in .  the  foregoing 
significations  seems  to  be  the  thrust  ex- 
erted through  the  stilt,  crutch,  or  support, 
and  perhaps  the  type  from  n^h  the  de- 
signation IS  originally  taken  may  be  the 
abrupt  exertion  of  the  voice  in  impeded 
speedi,  tiie  broken  efibitsof  tlie  nmscular 
frame  in  staggering  or  stumbling  being 
constantly  signified  by  the  same  terms 
with  the  analogous  exertions  of  the  voice 
in  stuttering  or  stammering.  Thus  we 
pass  from  E.  stotter,  stutter,  to  Sc.  slot, 
stoit,  steety  stoittr^  Yorkshire  stouter^  to 
stagger,  stumble^  Sw.  a^Ua^  to  jolt,knoclc, 
dash,  thrust,  O.  stutzen,  to  knock  or  dash 
against,  to  start,  and  from  thence  to  Sc. 

sUety  Du.  sMy  Sw.  stotta^  G.  stUize^ 
a  prop  or  support. 

Again,  the  broad  sound  of  the  a  in 
Yorkshire  stouter  corresponds  to  the 
introdoetion  of  an  /  in  Bav.  Haiuln^  to 
stutter,  from  whence  we  pass  as  above  to 
O.  s'uiMi  and  B.  stUi,  The  /  is  introduced 


STINT 

in  a  similar  manner  in  Du.  stal^en  (KiL), 
to  stamp,  compared  with  stappen^  to  step^ 
to  stalk ;  in  G.  n$lpim,  to  stumble,  com- 
pared with  Sw.  stappia,  to  stammer, 
stumble,  and  in  £.  stalk,  compared  with 
OB.  stmker^  to  stutter,  stagger,  or  Da.  dial. 
stiii^i;e,  stagle^  to  stagger. 

Stimulate.  —  Stimnln»  Lat.  sUmm" 
lusy  a  prick,  goad. 

Stiagv  ON.  Jterjtf,  Da.  j4bU», 
stinge,  OHG.  stungan,  stingan,  to  butt, 
stick,  thrust,  pride  A  nasalised  form  eif 
the  same  root  with  tiUk, 

Stingy.  'Pinching,  sordid,  nscTOir- 
spirited.  I  doubt  whether  it  be  of  ancient 
use  or  original,  and  rather  think  it  to  be 
a  newly-coined  word.' — Sir  Thos.  Brown. 
It  is  explained  in  the  New  Diet,  of  the 
terms  ancient  aad  modem  of  the  Canting 
Crew,  by  flLJE* Gent  (1710),  as  'covetooSy 
dose-fisCed,  sneaking.' 

The  word  is  probably  a  corruption  of 
sX  iniy^  used  in  Line  in  the  same  sense, 
also  in  Suffolk  in  tliatof  coid,  nipping. 
To  skinch,  to  give  scant  measure,  to  nip 
and  squeeze,  imd  pinch  and  pare. — HaL 
Sekinck^  a  small  nit  'Just  give  me  a 
chinch  of  your  cake.'  Schisuhing^  nip- 
ping, niggardly,  j^rsimonious. — Mrs  B. 
Lincoln,  kituh^  a  small  bit ;  OE.  ckituiut^ 
Fr.  chichty  pinching^  niggardly,  sparing- ; 
chic,  a  small  piece.  De  chic  a  ckic^  from 
httle  to  little.— Cot.  It.  ckOf  any  little 
jot 

Stink. —  Stench.  OHa  tibukan,  to 

smell  sweet,  or  the  converse.  *  Er  stinckrt 
suozo  he  smells  sweet  AS.  stenc^  smell, 
fragrance.  *  Bloetman  stemas  .«*  blossoms 
of  fragrance.  SteMcian,io  scatter,  sprinkle 
ON.  stokkva^  to  nnring  or  cause  to  springs 
to  sprinkle.  <Blod  stm  or  nosonom 
blood  sprang  from  his  nose.  Sw.  stinka^ 
to  spring ;  stinkfidder,  a  steel  spring ; 
stinkaj  also  to  stink  ;  stdnka^  to  sprinkle. 
N.  sitika^  to  ciadc,  to  chip. 

Smell  seems  to  be  considered  as  arising 
from  the  exhalation  of  odoriferous  par- 
ticles springing  from  the  odOfOOS  body 
and  spreading  abroad  in  the  air. 

To  Stint,  To  cut  short,  to  stop.  Styn- 
tyn'  of  werkynge  or  mevynge,  pauso,  de- 
sisto.— Pr.  Pm.  ON.  shMr,  short ;  ttytia^ 
to  shorten  ;  stytta  upp,  to  stop  raining. 
OSw.  stunt,  short ;  siunta^  to  shorten.  G. 
stutty  stuise,  anything  cropped  or  doclncd, 
or  short  of  its  kmd ;  sMwm,  to  crop,  docfc^ 
curtail. 

The  radical  meaning  of  stutz  seems  to 
be  a  jog  or  sudden  movement ;  shUatn^  to 

butt  at,  to  hit,  to  knock,  to  start  ;  auf  dtn 
Uutz^  on  a  sudden.  From  the  notion  of  a 
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jog  we  pass  to  that  of  a  projection  or 
stump,  then  of  something  stumpy  or  short. 

Btipend.  Lat.  stipendium^  pay  {  stipsy 
■ittU  ni<Niey»  contributions,  alms. 

Stipulate.    Lat.  stipulor^  to  covenant 
or  engage,  probably  from  a  straw 
/v/a)   being   emUematicaUy   tiaed  in 
iK^king  the  engagement. 

Stirrup.  AS.  stigerap^  G.  steigreif^  a 
rope  or  strap  for  mounting  on  horseback ; 
sHgtm,  a  sitigm^  to  nuMmt,  and  rapt  rope, 
G.  reift  *  >ing  or  hoop^  at  wdl  u  coed  or 
rope. 

Stitch.  A  modificatiffli  of  siicky  sxgni- 
fying  a  pridkpaihuplMun.  Q^sUekm^Xo 

embroicler. 

Stithe.  AS.  siith^  stitheliCy  hard,  severe, 
rigid  ;  stith/erkikt  iinii-miaded.  Appar- 
ently connected  with  N.  styd,-x  pole,  prop, 
support,  on  the  same  principle  on  which 
stiff  is  connected  with  staff  or  Fin.  kan- 
ina^  rigid,  with  kankiy  a  stake  or  bar.  Du. 
stedigh,  steeghy  firm,  fixed,  Steady,  obsti- 
nate, restive. 

Mifky:  ODo. j^AM^-Kfl. ;  ON.iMr, 
Sw.  stdd,  an  anvil 

-stitute.    See  Statute. 

Stoat.  A  stallion  horse. — H.{  also  a 
iwaiel,  from  a  supposed  anakgy.  Du. 
stuvtty  equus  admissarius,  vulgo  stuotus. 
— tijL  Dan.  stodhingst^  a  stallion ;  AS. 
UoHwrSy  steiariiis. 

Stock.  The  ultimate  origin  of  the 
word  in  a  representation  of  the  soimd  of 
striking  with  something  hard,  bv  the 
s>-Uable  stok,  stuk^  kas  been  explained 
under  Stick.  Hence  arose  a  verb  signify- 
ing to  thnis^  stab^  strike  endways,  drive 
Intou  tam;  saifl  «  mm  signifying  the 
implement  of  thrusting  or  st.ibbing,  for 
which  is  required  something  long,  straight, 
and  rigid,  as  a  stick,  the  stem  of  a  tree, 
the  part  that  shoots  or  thfusls  upwuds. 

The  course  of  development  may  be 
traced  through  Bret  stok,  jog,  shock, 
IcDodE,  blow ;  Roocbi  HopuTy  to  knock } 
Hereford  stocky  to  peck ;  Sc.  stocky  to 
thrust ;  Yorksh.  stoctUy  to  stab ;  stoach^ 
stoUhy  to  poach,  tread  into  wet  land  as 
cattle  in  winter;  Fr.  utoqmtr^  to  tlmist 
or  stab  into ;  Rouchi  estoquery  to  stick 
into  a  soft  material ;  e.  stoke,  to  poke  the 
fiiei  O.  JlM»r,  a  poker,  picker ;  Rondii 
sHqueTy  to  poke,  to  stick.  /  stiqut  toudi 
au  feu:  he  is  always  poking  the  fire.  We 
have  then  Fr.  estoc,  a  thrust  or  thrusting 
sword,  the  stock  or  a  tree ;  It.  HocttUay  a 
thrust  in  fencing ;  o.  stocky  a  stick,  staff, 
stem  of  a  plant  or  tree,  stump  of  a  felled 
tiee»  a  short  thick  piece  or  Mocki  alnuh 
MH^tdtt  A  trunk  ui  duscbes  in  wiiicli 


alms  were  put  From  this  last  must  be 
explained  the  Stocks  or  public  funds,  re- 
ceptacles opened  by  the  state  authorities, 
into  whidi  the  contributions  of  the  public 
might  be  poured  as  into  the  charity  trunk 
in  churches.  Stocks  or  gilliflowers  are  to 
be  eaqdaiaed  by  Du.  stock-vioUeret  leu- 
coion,  viola  hitea  et  murariay  ^f  d.  viola 
lignescens  sive  in  baculum  ciesceus— 
KiL,  stem-  or  stalk-violets  ^uitigi  bdnf 
taken  as  the  type  of  a  sweet«sinelling 
plant),  as  contrasted  with  the  humble 
growth  of  the  true  violet.  The  stockdove 
is  the  wild  kind,  the  stock  or  stem  from 
whence  the  tame  pigeon  is  supposed  to  be 
derived.  In  the  same  way,  Sc.  stockducky 
G.  stockentey  wild  duck;  stockerbse^  wild 
peas. 

The  stocks  is  a  wooden  frame  in  which 

a  prisoner  is  stocked  or  set  fast. 

Rather  die  I  would,  and  determine 
AsttainkBlh  mm  warn,  thfttibk  prisotiD. 

Chaucer. 

Sw.  stockhuSy  prison ;  G.  stocken^  to  sticli, 
stagnate,  stop.  Das  blut,  die  milch  Jteevt/.* 
curdles,  congeals.  Gael,  stocaich^  grow 
stiff  or  numb  ;  \J\r\co\a.stocketu'd.  stopped 
in  growth.  Rouchi  itoqtur^  to  choke.  A 
ship  is  tiBtdM  when  the  water  cannot 
come  to  the  pamp. — B. 

Stocking.  The  clothing  of  the  legs 
and  lower  part  of  the  body  formerly  con* 
sisted  of  a  single  garment,  called  hcu^ 
in  Fr.  chnusses.  It  was  afterwards  cut  in 
two  at  the  knees,  leaving  two  pieces  of 
dress,  viz. :  knee-breeckes,  ocv  as  they 
were  then  called,  upperstocks,  or  in  Fr. 
hoMt  de  chausseSf  and  the  netiurstocks  or 
stockings y  in  Fr.  hat  d§  dUmssiSy  and  then 
simply  das.  I  n  these  terms  the  element 
stock  IS  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  of 
stump  or  trunk,  the  part  of  a  body  left 
when  the  limbs  are  cut  off.  In  the  same 
way  O.  sfnimpf,  a  stocking,  properly  sig- 
nihes  astump.  '  Mit  strump  und  wurzel 
with  stump  and  root  Sirumpy  strump- 
fungy  a  short  length  cut  off  a  strip  of 
land. — Sanders.  An  r  is  inserted  or  left 
out  in  many  of  these  forms  without 
change  of  meaning,  as  in  the  foregoing 
sintwp  and  E.  stump ;  Pl.D.  stnimpdn 
and  the  synonymous  £.  stumble;  Du. 
strobbty  a  snmb  or  bosh,  and  S.  stub;  the 
PLD.  dim.  struddikzxA  E.  study  G.  staudt^ 
a  shrub  ;  G.  strompfen  and  E.  stamp. 

Stoic.  Gr.  aiody  a  portico ;  oroxWo^,  of 
a  portico,  whence  a  iitoic<,  a  follower  of 
Zeno  the  philosopher,  who  taught  in  the 
portico  called  Pa^ciie  at  Athens. 

Stole.  Lat  tioUh  final  Gr.  eroXif,  a 
ivbe. 
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Stolid.    Lat.  stoHduSy  dull,  foolish. 

Stomach.  Gr.  aT6fut,  mouth ;  oro/iaxoc 
(properly  mouth,  opening),  the  throat  or 
gullet,  the  oriAoe  ot  the  stomach,  neck  of 
the  bladder,  stomach  itself. 

Stoue.   Ai>.  staMf  ON.  s/^n,  C.  sffut. 

Btook.  A  ihock  of  com  m  12  sheaves. 
From  G.  stauchetiyio  jog,  is  formed  stauch, 
Pl.D.  stukf  (properly  a  projection),  a 
heap  or  bunch.  Stauchrn  einen^  to  poke 
one  in  the  ribs.  Ein  stauch  flacks^  a 
bundle  of  flax  ;  ene  stnken  tor/,  a  heap  of 
turfs  set  out  to  dry.  Rouchi  stoc^  estoqut^ 
ft  shock  or  stook.  Bohem.  siok^  a  hei^>, 
a  hay-cock. 

Stool.  1.  Goth,  stolsy  OHG.  study  Gael 
stbly  w.  ystol^  a  stool,  seat.  OHG.  stuol^ 
tMy  also  a  support ;  G.  stolUrty  a  prop, 
foot,  post ;  Pl.D.  stale y  foot  of  a  table,  &c.; 
Du.  voeistal.  It.  pUdestaU^  a  oedestaL 
Ross.  HtU^  a  stool,  a  block;  Ltth.  tiaias^ 
Pol.  stoly  a  table  Pol.  stoUk,  Boh.  stoUc, 
a  seat,  throne,  bench ;  Serv.  ttotOf  seat, 
throne,  table.   See  Stall. 

a.  ^Uti^  a  duster  of  stems  rising  from 
one  root  ;  to  stool,  to  ramify  as  corn.  An 
old  sUtol  is  a  stump  that  sends  up  fresh 
suckers.  Manx  stkoly  sprout  inr  Dranch 
forth,  grow  in  many  stalks  from  one  root 
Lat.  stoloy  -tiis,  a  shoot,  sucker. 

Stoop.  A  drinking  vessel.  See  Stoup. 

To  Stoop.   See  To  Steep. 

To  Stop.  The  radical  idea  is  stabbing, 
striking  endways,  thrusting  a  lenKthened 
implement  into  an  orifice  wUch  it  nils  op, 
or  mto  the  substance  of  a  body  in  which 
it  sticks  fast.  N.  stappa^  to  stamp,  pound, 
stuff,  cram  ;  stappa^  cramfull  ;  Sc.  stap^ 
to  stuff,  to  obstruct  or  stop.  '  1  he  mcal- 
kist  was  bicnly  stappit*  Stapalis,  f.isten- 
ings ;  stappUt  a  stopper ;  Du.  stopput,  to 
ttttfl^  to  bnnff  to  a  stand ;  a  stop/en^  to 
stufl(  cram,  close  a  hole ;  Fr.  estouptr,  to 
stop,  close,  shut  :  estoupillon,  a  stopp>er; 
esioupey  tow,  the  material  for  stopping  or 
Stuffing,  showing  the  origin  of  Lat  stupa^ 
Gr.  (TTviTf),  Du.  stoppe,  stopsfl,  tow.  Mod. 
Gr.  tfrvfM,  to  squeeze  ;  ori^^tc,  asthngency, 
alom  ;  er^irr^pc,  a  press ;  vtmntImd,  to 
p  up;  groturi,  tOW ;  s f sips^iiii, to  poond» 
force  in  or  fix. 

Store.  Fr.  estorer,  to  erect,  build,  store, 
gaumish,  lumishir— dot  Estor^  marriage 
provision  ;  estorcment,  provisions,  furni- 
ture ;  Norm,  itorer^  to  provide.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  same  word  with 
Lat.  instaurarty  to  repair,  renew,  provide, 
by  which  it  is  rendered  in  Mid. Lat. :  '  Et 
reddat  haeredi  cum  ad  plenam  a?tatem 
venerit  terram  suam  totam  inUmar^m 
decamdset  onnibas  aliis  v^ms:'  pro- 


STOUND* 

vidcd  or  stored  with.  —  Magna  Charta- 
It  ma^'  be  doubted  however  whether  the 
word  IS  not  immediately  derived  from  a 
Teutonic  source.  ON.  staurr,  Sw.  $ih\ a 
stake,  pole,  pillar;  OHG.  stiura^z.  stake, 
pol^  prop,  and  tJience  aid,  assistance, 
contribution.  StttultuT%  hrtittAituT^  con* 
tribution  towards  building  a  house,  to- 
wards loss  by  fire;  wegsteur^  viaticum, 
provision  for  a  journey.— Schmeller.  OHG. 
keristiuray  expeditio,  may  be  c<Nnpared 
with  OFr.  estorle,  fleet,  naval  expecfition; 
G.  aussteuer^  marriage  portion,  with  Fr» 
nt&r  abovcHmentioMd.  On  the  same 
principle  may  be  explained  LatikftaWV^ 
from  Gr.  oravpo^,  a  stake. 

Stork.  A  bird  remarkable  for  its 
stalking  gait  and  loaglqis.  Dan.  storken 
stalker  i  mose :  the  stork  stalks  in  the 
fen.  N.Fris.  staurkt^  to  strut ;  Dorset. 
stark^  to  walk  slowly ;  Bav;  stMMm,  to 
stalk,  walk  with  long  legs  ;  s/orkol,  man 
with  long  legs  or  long  thin  body  ;  a  fish- 
ing rod  ;  sterken,  a  stalk.  '  Der  iruncken 
starckelt  auf  den  fussen  :  ebrius  tituhat 
pedibus.*^ — Gl.  in  Schm.  The  ultimate 
origin  is  seen  in  BreL  strak^  a  crack ; 
jflrwt&i,to  crackle;  whence  we  pass  to  1. 
sirikey  on  the  one  side,  and  c.  strauchetm^ 
Du.  stmikelen,  to  stumble,  stagger,  on 
the  other,  and  thence  by  inversion  of  the 
r  to  the  foregoing  forms.  See  Stalk. 

Storm.  Du.  storm,  nimor,  strepitus, 
tumultus  vehemens;  impetus,  procella, 
nimbus;  st&rmeii,  turaultuare,  strepere, 
oppugnare,  impetum  facere.  It  storm^^ 
a  stonn,  a  rumbling  noise,  a  blustering 
uproar,  a  confused  rout  or  crue. — FL 
Stcrmarty  to  storm,  rumble,  rumour, 
noise,  to  troop  tofether  tumultuous^,  to 
make  an  uproar. 

810*7.  >•  Fr*  l^itMrt,  Lat  ftUtoria,  a 
relation. 

2.  The  height  of  one  floor  in  a  building, 
rrobably  from  Fr.  estorer^  to  construct, 
build,  although  I  cannot  find  that  MMIr 
was  used  in  the  sense  of  E.  story. 
Hii  byywne  her  hqre  toanes  sticqgtlV  "W^ia 

Her  castles  and  story s  th.it  hii  nqnt  be  yaae  h» 
doute. — R.  G.  p.  181. 

Moimd.  Hour,  tim^  setioii,  also  nds- 

fortune.— B.    Proocrly  a  blow,  ilS.  jAs- 

nian,  to  dash,  strike. 

So  tyl  h)'s  hart  stomudis  the  pryk  af  deith. — D.  V. 
Sc.  stound  (a  stab),  a  sharp  pain  affecting 
one  at  Imenrals. 

When  I  was  horte  tei^  im  Hmtmit  [at  Uis  »»• 
ment] 

I  fcHdouaa plat apoo  die gwwd><  iR.  R.  1731. 
OHa  jAmJ»  a  moment ;  Du.  Urttud^  mt-* 
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Tnedialdy,  upon  the  spot  PLD.  upstund^ 
at  present.  OB.  sUmndmeh,  at  intervals, 
from  one  moment  to  another.  In  r,.  stund, 
an  hour,  the  wortl  has  acquired  the  sense 
of  a  definite  intcr\  al  of  time. 

Btoai^  AS.  stoppa^  Du.  sto^P^  N.  MUmp, 
a  flagon  or  drinking  vessel.  N.  staup 
also,  as  well  as  stavay  Sw.  stdfiva^  is  a 
miUung-pail  or  wooden  vessel  with  one 
siaut  prolonged  in  order  to  form  the 
"handle,  a  peculiarity  from  which  the 
vessel  probably  takes  its  name.  M£.  stap, 
siauPy  the  stave  of  a  tnh.— HaL  In  the 
same  way  x/mi^,  the  hauidle  of  a  pail,  also 
a  drinking-cup  with  a  handle. —  Hal. 
Suffolk  stawkj^OA  handle  of  a  whip. 

Stoat.  Orr.  tstomtf  Du.  slmU^  bold, 
proud ;  stouthertigh,  stoutJieaitod ;  G. 
stols,  proud,  stately,  fine. 

Stove.   See  Stew. 

To  Stow.   I.  Da.  iAmv,  Du.  slouwen^ 

stwwen^  (',.  s/iTuru,  sfauchen,  to  push,  to 
stow  or  til  rust  wares  together  in  packing. 
Gr.  vTui^tVy  to  stamp,  tread,  stamp  tight ; 
Lat.  sHpare^  to  pack  togedier,  ciam,  stuff, 
make  close  ;  It.  stipare,  stivare,  to  stop 
chinks,  to  store  or  pile  up  close  as  they 
do  packs  in  ships  ;  ^lod.  Gr.  ari^f  heap- 
ing together  ;  ori^  rov  taga^am^  the  stow- 
^  ing  of  a  ship ;  ^rtfUilmf  to  heap  together, 
stow,  pack. 

J  2.  To  lop  or  top  trees.  Stowd^  cropt, 
*-      as  a  horse's  ears ;  siowiu^Sy  loppings  ; 

stowlitt^  a  lump  of  meat.  The  meaning 
'**  is,  to  reduce  to  a  stump.  ON.  stujrt  a 
^      stump ;  Sw.  stufy  PLD.  stuw  (Danneil), 

a  remnant   ON.  stufa^  a  feniale  slave 

whose  ears  have  been  stowd  or  cropt  for 
^-  theft ;  P1.D.  stiif^  blunt,  stumpy,  cut 
:  ~     sbort ;  tome  strnvm,  to  lop  or  cut  off  die 

head  of  trees, 
ft-         As  the  verb  /<?  sfo7i',  to  thrust  or  pack 

tight,  IS  a  variety  of  s/a6f  stop^  stamp^  so 
\xr.     stufy  stuwy  above-mentioned,  are  inodlli- 

cations  o(  sfufi,  stump. 
v4'        To  Straddle.— Stride.   PI.D.  stridai, 
u^.      strien^  Du.  strijdcn^  G.  streitetiy  ON.  strida^ 
MX     Da.  stride,  to  contend,  oppose.  Struggle 

with.  PI. I),  striden  is  also  to  stride  ;  be- 
iM«  strid^Hy  to  bestride ;  stredty  as.  strade^  a 
^  stride ;  PLD.  striedschoet  G.  sckrittschuhy 
KflK    schlittsduiky  skates. 

]f»S>  There  seems  so  little  connection  be- 
tween the  two  senses  of  PLD.  striding  and 

e^it   the  interdiange  of  xr  and  Jlr  is  so  easy 

jj^-jE  (E.  scraggUy  straggUy  scruggU,  shuf^gle; 
It.  scrosa'argy  st rose  tare,  to  crack,  clatter  ; 

.  ^  £.  scrubs  Du.  strobbey  shrub),  that  we  are 
hidined  toregard  B./#rM^asacorruptkm 

(M^'  of  the  form  still  retained  in  Somerset, 
Oii*  tcride^  and  in  Du.  Hhrijdtn^  &  MhrtUtn^ 
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to  stride,  straddle,  deriving  it  with  Dief- 
enbacb  from  Goth.  skrtiUHh  to  tear, 

OSax.  scritaHy  scindere,  lacerare;  from 
the  notion  of  separating  the  legs.  This 
view  is  strengthened  by  the  double  form 
adduced  by  Kil.,  schrijdm  and  sdutrtUn^ 
scht  ijdbeenmy  scherdcbeencn,  to  straddle  ; 
schriidUncky  scherddinck  (g.  schrittlings)y 
straddUng,  astride ;  schredey  scJurdey  a 
stride,  as  vi  from  schaerdf,  a  gap,  breach, 
opening.  K.  share,  the  fork  or  division 
between  the  legs.  But  this  appearance  is 
probably  deceptive,  as  O.  ^mritty  a  step, 
can  hardly  be  distinct  from  Sw.  skrutt, 
pace,  rate  of  going,  Da.  skridt,  pace,  step, 
Irom  ON.  skrida,  Sw.  skridoy  Da.  skride^ 
to  slide,  glide,  advance,  OHa  skriUm^ 
gaskritany  labi,  delabi,  collabi,  significa- 
tions which  appear  to  belong  to  a  radical 
image  of  a  totally  different  nature. 

It  appears  to  me  tliat  tiie  word  JirwAAr 
^vith  Its  derivative  stridi^  is  a  kindred 
form  with  scrabble,  scrag^^/c\  straa^gUy 
j/r*ff5gVtf,rei)resenting,in  the  hrst  instance, 
connwed  noise,  then  signifying  tumultuous 
movement,  throwing  ;ibout  the  arms  and 
legs,  thrusting  in  ditTerent  directions, 
standing  on  end,  contending  with,  spread- 
ing out  the  legs  in  the  exertion  of  force. 
The  development  of  these  significations 
may  be  traced  through  Lat.  strideriy  to 
hum,  whizz,  creak,  &c.,  o.  strudelHy  to 
move  tumultuously  like  gushing  water; 
Bav.  strodeln,  OHO.  stredan,  to  boil ;  AS. 
stredoHy  to  sprinkle,  scatter ;  Bav.  stro- 
deluy  also  to  kick  or  struggle.  The 
infant  strodelt  himself  out  of  his  swad- 
dlings  ;  the  child  strodelt  off  the  bed- 
clothes. Da.  dial,  struttty  to  stand  on 
end,  stick  out,  like  the  staring  coat  of 
a  horse;  PLD.  stmtt,  Da.  strid,  stiff, 
rough,  hard  ;  Bav.  strut.  Pi. I),  sti  udderiy 
siruddiky  a  bush  or  shrub,  a  crowih  con- 
sisting of  stems  striking  out  m  all  direc- 
tions. N.  strat,  a  stalk,  stump  of  small 
trees  or  bushes,  obstinate  person ;  straita, 
stritta^  Sw.  streta^Xo  resist,  oppose  ;  streta 
eimt  Hr^mmm,  to  swim  against  the 
stream.  Bav.  vt-rstreteUy  Dcvonsh.  to 
straty  to  stop,  hinder.  Da.  dial.  sired€,  to 
set  the  feet  apart  for  the  purpose  of  re* 
sistance.  At  stredt  med  benene.  Stredy 
Sw.  stretay  a  shore,  support,  stmt.  At 
staae  til  stredy  to  stand  leaning  against ; 
stredfdHy  firm,  solid.  PI.D.  stndtit,  a 
trivet ;  Da.  Urittey  to  straddle. 

A  closely  similar  series  of  forms  may 
be  traced  in  which  the  d  of  straddle  is  ex- 
changed for  ^,  V,  or  /  OHa  stropalon, 
crepitare,  strepitum  edere ;  Bav.  strabeln, 
strapdm^  to  scrabble,  struggle,  sprawl » 
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6S4  STRAGGLE 
sifwMm,iinmhm,tb  stand  on  end? 

AittMjf^ a  person  with  tangled  staring  hair; 
Du.  strohh(,  strubht\  a  bush,  shrub  ;  Bav. 
stniuby  PLD.  struu/,  bristling,  rough,  up-' 
itaring;  sim^,  striivet^  to  ttsnd  on 
end,  to  set  oneself  against,  to  oppose  ;  G. 
sick  straiiden,  to  resist,  make  head  against; 
PLD.  strwm,  to  set  oneedf  against,  to 
strive^  also  to  stride,  to  make  wide  steps ; 
streef,  what  resists,  strong,  stiff ;  stm'e,  a 
slanting  support,  also  a  stride  ;  to  streve 
stam  IM.  tUut  Ui  ttntdf,  to  tap- 
port,  to  thrust  in  opposite  directions  with 
nands  and  feet.  SiJb  io  streve  settcn,  to 
struggle  against.  'StreveUdiUr.  a  step- 
ladte,  A  bidder  with  a  MdaliBK  tap- 
port. 

Fr.  (scarquiUery  to  straddle,  seems  iden- 
tiad  with  c  scraggU,  with  tttwrslon  of 
tiie  fiouid  and  vowel,  as  in  Du.  sckrtit^ 
tcherde.    Lang,  esparpalia^  to  straddle. 

To  Straggle.  To  move  irregularly,  in 
varying  directions,  to  separata  from  the 
regular  line  of  march.  From  the  figure 
of  a  broken  rattling  noise.  Bret,  straka^ 
strakla^  to  crackle;  strakel^  stragel^  a 
clapper  of  a  mill,  latde  to  frighten  birds. 
A  similar  relation  seems  to  hold  good  be- 
tween i>w.  skramla^  to  rattle,  clash,  and  B. 
KtwitUtf  to  gat  on  by  bralMi  cfttfti  to 
move  hvepdtily,  ooalntdly*  Sae  Stni0» 
gle 

Btraight.  G.,  ODu.  strack^  straight ; 
Mrmdtt^Hmd^swtghSy  straightwayt,direct- 
ly,  at  once.— Kil.  Bav.  strnck,  gcstrakt^ 
outstretched,  direct,  immediate.  '  Stracks^ 
recto  modo,  sine  medio ;  strackait^  recti- 
todo.'— Gl.  in  Schm.  a  ttrtckm^  to 
ttrctch.    See  Stretch. 

Strain.  Breed,  race,  hereditary  dis* 
pothiOR,  inbom  chaiacter,  turn,  tendaacy, 
manner  of  speech  or  action,  style  or  air 
of  music.  In  Scotch  the  word  sirynd  or 
strain  is  met.  used  for  the  resemblance  of 
tBM  leataret  of  the  body.  As  we  say,  *  he 
has  a  sfrvftd  or  strain  of  his  grand£iU^lcr/ 
ie.  resembles  him. — Rudd.  in  Jam. 

AS.  streenaHy  strynan^  to  acquire,  get, 
beget,  procreate  ;  stryndy  stock,  race,  ge- 
neration. E.  dial,  strene,  shoot  of  a  tree  ; 
strene^  strinde^  progeny,  child. — Hal. 

Vo  It  rain  Fr.  4timimbm^  «sinkidi% 
from  I  Jti  MriHgti^  to  tc|ttcett^  wrings 
atiaiii* 

■CraH  OFr.  esiroil^  Bret,  stris^  It. 
stftUff  ttiait,  uaiiuw*  Lat»  ^HMgtft^ 
tirictumy  to  strain. 

Stram.  we.  stram.  a  loud  sudden 
noise ;  to  beat,  to  dash  down  ;  siramimf, 
yrkkalOj ;  strmtmrntr,  a  great  falsehood ; 
sinumHiiigf  hagt,  giaat.  FLD,  jinmm, 


STRAW 

o.  strqfi^y  tight.  Stretched.  Vioienee  of 

action  is  expressed  by  reference  to  Ae 
noise  which  acoMupanies  iL  See  Stn|^ 

ping. 

tEKrand.   i.  ON.  jAtM^  border,  edge, 

coast,  shore;  N.  strirrd,  a  row,  stripe, 
line  ;  Sw.  nmd^  border,  mai^gin,  stripe^ 

edge. 

2.  OHa  streno,  G.  StrSmge, 
strdhe,  the  strand  of  a  rope,  one  of  the 
strings  of  which  it  is  twisted,  a  skeiOy 
trsst. 

Strang-e.  OFr.  (strauc^c.  It.  stnom^ 
Lat.  extratuusy  from  extray  without 

Strangle.— Strangury.  Gr.  vrpiyyut^ 
Lat  to  strain,  sqaeete^dnwi  t|«it ; 

Gr.  trrfMyy&kfiy  a  halter ;  atjpflTyidUtCM^XaL 
strangulo.  to  strangle. 

Again,  mmi  die  tune  root,  vrfirfi,  what 
is  squee»ed  out,  a  drop ;  irips|f  ^pit  (lipiiv 
urine),  suppression  of  urine. 

Strap.  Du.  stroPy  a  noose,  knot,  rope, 
halter ;  Sw.  siropPy  tie,  festening,  strap ; 
Bav.  strupfeHy  a  strap,  noose  ;  einstrup- 
fetiy  to  draw  together,  to  shrink.  *  Strop- 
feUy  strangulare.'  —  Gt  in  Schm.  Lat. 
stntppuSy  a  thong,  tie.  It.  stroppoy  a 
withy,  osier  to  bind  faggots.  BreL  stroba, 
to  tie  or  join  several  things  together,  to 
envelop,  surround  ;  strdby  whatever  serves 
to  envelop,  surround,  or  tie  together; 
strSbinely  a  whirlwind,  whirlpool.  Gr. 
<rrpo/3oct  ^  whirling  round,  a  cord,  rope ; 
vrpofo^y  a  twisted  band,  cord,  rope; 
(TTpofHitf  tftpefiM,  to  spin,  arniil  xomid. 

Strapping.  Huge,  lusty,  bouncing. — 
B.  The  idea  of  Large  size  is  expressed  by 
the  figure  of  violent  action,  such  as  is 
accompanied  by  noise.  Tlius  a  laiye 
object  of  its  kind  is  called  bouncing  or 
thumping,  whacking  stiappine,  the  last 
of  which  IS  to  be  ex^ained  oy  BreL  Jln^ 
clash,  racket,  noise,  disorder ;  strapa^  It 
make  a  noise.  It.  strabparCy  to  tear  away 
with  violence,  to  break  or  snap  asunder. 
— Fl.  We  speak  of  a  tearing  passion,  a 
tearing,  slapping,  strapping  paoCt 

Stratagem.  Gr.  «TTp<»rfry(5c,  a  genenU 
from  or  fat  0^,  an  army,  and  ayw,  to  letd> 
Hence  <rrpar;7y(ii*,  to  act  at  gf  Dtialy  nd 
<rrpar)7yf;/ia,  a  piece  of  generalship. 

Stratity. — Stratum.  Lat.  sUmc,  stra- 
tum^ to  strew,  spread  over ;  stratua^  what 
is  strewed,  a  layer,  bed. 

Straw.    AS.  tiimwy  strttm^  & 

strohy  Du.  strooy  ON.  strdy  G.  shm^  mwih 
stroA,  straw,  litter,  what  is  sirrwid  toHt 
on.  iifWWne  gegarwioM,  he 

ordered  to  prepluK  a  bed  forJiinL^  So 
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STRAY 

•pread  tinder  anything,  straw,  from  sttr- 
9t€rt\  stratum^  to  strew. 

Stray.    A  beast  taken  wandering  from 
its  pasture. — B.  Mid.Lat  extrarius^  OFr. 
^sirayery  estrajer^  a  stranger,  foreign  mer- 
chant ;  a  stray  or  beast  that  has  lost  its 
inastcr. — Cot.  Estrayere^  estrahere^  estrn- 
J^r-ey  goods  left  by  a  stranger  dying  with- 
out heirs  in  a  foreign  country,  whidi  were 
forfeited  to  the  Lord.  '  Si  catallum  fstra- 
iers  inveniatur  in  teneamento  ecclesiae 
Cameracencis.'  —  A.D.  1302.  *Justitia 
spavitt,  quod  GaBio^  dicttor  nhrahere'— 
A.n.    1348.    The  word  seems  directly 
formed  from  Lat.  extra  without  the  aid  of 
m  second  element,  and  in  like  manner 
seems  to  be  formed  the  verb :  O  Fr.  estrier 
son/iff^  to  abandon  his  fief ;  Prov.  estra- 
estracoTy  toexceed,  go  out  of  bounds. 
xVf  stinagfutt,  an  cxtrava^nt  gift ;  jor- 
Moda  tstraeadOj  an  ezoesstTe  day%  jour- 
ney. 

Streak.  Pi.D.  strekc^  Da.  streg.  a 
Mieiky  itroiDef  stripe,  daihf  Kn^  trick. 
See  Strike. 

Stream,  on.  straumr,  Du.  stroom^  G. 
strom^  Pol.  strumieHy  a  stream.  Ir. 
JTMMM,  a  stfieam,  a  spring}  snmmMm, 
to  flow.    Sanscr.  jrw,  to  flow. 

Street.  Du.  stroite^  G.  strasse^  It. 
strada.  Lat.  strata^  via  strata^  a  paved 
way,  then  the  street  of  a  town. 

Stress.  Pressure,  compulsion.  *  I 
sir  esse t  I  strayght  one  of  his  liberty,  or 
thrust  his  body  toother;  jt  uirvysse. 
The  man  is  stressyd  to  soie,  be  can  nat 
styrre  him  :  I'homme  est  trop  estroyssi.'— 
Palsgr.  OFr.  estroissir^  Fr.  dtricir,  to 
stfaitettf  as  if  from  a  fcnn  fH^idUu^  from 
sir  ictus,  tight,  compressed.    See  Strait. 

To  Stretch,  oho.  strac^  sirah,  rectus, 
risidus,  strictus ;  siracchen^  to  be  tight, 
ediir;  stracchiany  Hneekmm,  A&  sirtcean, 
Du.  reckefty  strecken^  to  make  tight,  to 
stretch  ;  AS.  straCy  streCy  rigid,  violent. 
Strec  maHy  a  powerful  man.  Strece 
nimathy  violenti  rapiunt. — Matt  xi.  12. 
The  ultimate  origin  maybe  found  in  Bret. 
straky  crack,  loud  noise,  the  accompani- 
ment of  violent  action,  wfaen^  the  term 
b  applied  to  the  state  of  tension  into 
which  a  structxire  is  thrown  when  made 
the  instrument  of  forcible  exertion.  See 
StianL  ^ 

Vo  flivew.  Goth,  straujan^  OHG.  streu- 

ttan,  stnmwen,  strcnueny  stratan,  AS.  streo- 
wioHy  ON.  strd,  Lat.  sternerey  stravi^stra- 
fmm,  to  strew ;  sirametty  what  is  stiewed, 

Stnw.  Sanscr.  sfn\  to  strew,  to  spread  ; 
AS.  siredaHy  stregany  to  sprinkle,  scatter. 
Swab,  stritzen^  Serv.  strlzati^  to  sprinkle. 


STRIKE  6$$ 

Bferlel  -itriei.  \jHLsirimgOysMti»m^ 
to  tie,  or  draw  ti^  IHstrki^  Rutrkt 

See  -strain. 

Stride.  PLD.  strideny  strien,  to  con- 
tend, to  stride?  Mridm^  to  bettride; 

stri(-fe\  AS.  stnrde,  a  stride.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  Pl.U.  streren  is  used  in  the 
same  two  senses,  to  strive  and  to  sUide. 
See  Straddle. 

Strife.— To  Stride.  OFr.  estrif,  strife, 
contention  ;  estrivery  to  contend  ;  Bret. 
strify  siriVy  quarrel,  effort ;  strivay  to 
quMTClito  strive  or  endeavour.  ON.j/n^tfSi^ 
to  contend,  fight  with,  molest  ;  stride  con- 
test, war ;  stridTy  rough,  contrary,  stub- 
bom,  hard,  severe,  violent  G.  strebeny  to 
strive,  make  efforts,  exert  force  against  | 
streht'Pfahl^  a  buttress,  shorepost,  prop, 
PLD.  streven^  to  exert  forc^  to  resist, 
also  to  stride. 

The  radical  image  seems  to  be  the 
throwing  out  the  limbs  or  other  means  of 
resistance  in  the  act  of  opposition,  the 
bris^g  up  of  an  angry  dog  or  other  anl- 
mal.  n.  stniuben,  to  stand  on  end  as 
feathers  or  hair,  to  stare  up,  bristle  ;  sick 
straubeny  to  resist,  oppose,  or  make  head 
against,  to  go  agamst  the  grain.  Es 
straUbet  sich,  it  goes  against  the  grain. 
Das  straubeny  standing  on  end,  resisting, 
opposing.  PLD.  struu/y  rough,  bristling; 
stk  striiveHy  sMibem^  to  briaue  up,  to  set 
oneself  against,  to  resist,  to  strut  See 
Straddle. 

Vo  BteDte.  Ifolie.   A  load  ^harp 

sound  such  as  that  of  a  hard  blow  is  re- 
presented by  two  parallel  forms,  strac  and 
straPy  the  first  of  which  is  shown  in  Bret 
tirSkf  ciack,  explostve  noise ;  sirmkOf  to 
cracKj  to  burst ;  Gad.  strdCy  a  load  OT 
crashmg  sound,  a  blow  or  stroke,  and  as 
a  verb,  strike,  beat  j  E.  strokes  G.  stretchy 
Du.  strekty  ON.  sirUt^  ^fjf^i  a  stroke, 
blow,  lash,  as  well  as  a  streak  or  line,  the 
course  of  a  blow.  Milan,  strdccy  blows. 
We  have  then  the  verbs,  G.  sireuAen,  Du. 
ittifhmy  to  take  the  course  of  a  stroke^  to 
sweep  or  move  rapidly  along  a  surface,  to 
graze  or  touch  lightly;  PLD.  striken,  to 
sweep,  move  rapidly  over  a  surface,  to 
iron  linen,  sharpen  a  tool,  to  stroke  or 
flatter ;  straketiy  strakeln,  G.  streicheHy 
streicheln^  to  stroke.  Die  ftaggey  die  segel 
Hrddim^  to  let  the  sails  sweep  or  slip 
down,  to  strike  sail. 

The  radical  syllable  is  applied  to  the 
sound  of  tearing  in  GaeL  sracy  tear,  rend, 
rob,  spoil ;  It  sfnueiart,  to  tear. 

The  parallel  root  strap  is  seen  in  Bret. 
strap f  fracas,  crash;  Lat.  strepere,  to 
make  a  noise ;  It  strappart^  to  tear,  snap 
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STRING 


STRUT 


asunder  ;  E.  stn^ing,  tbumpiog,  large. 

See  Strip. 

fltriaff.  —  Steong.    as.  ^nng^  on. 

strtngr,  G.  strange  Gael,  sreang,  a  string, 
cord^  rope ;  It  stringa,  a  lace,  tie ;  Du. 
stmtigj  a  ttnnd,  twist,  hank,  skein,  traces ; 
G.  j/rfiri(,  anoOM^  snare,  cord,  traces  ;  Du. 
striky  a  noose,  knot.  Sfn'nq;  seems  to  be 
originally  conceived  as  the  implement  of 
oomfirwiioiL  Gr.  vr^iifym^  Lat  sirAigo, 
stricium^tQ^inyr  tight,  compress,  squeeze. 

To  the  same  root  belong  as.  strange 
Hreng,  ON.  ttratii^r,  Da.  Hnftg,  strong, 
rough,  rigid,  severe,  tight,  strict 

Strip. — Stripe.  We  have  seen  under 
Strike  that  the  parallel  roots  sirak^  strap, 
are  used  to  represent  various  loud  noises 
siich  as  those  of  a  blow,  a  rent,  &c.  In 
the  former  of  these  applications  we  have 
FID.  tlrippi^  blows  ;  strippsen,  to  beat, 
tafl<^— Danneil ;  Du.  strippetty  to  basti- 
nado; E.  stripe,  a  lash  or  stroke,  and 
thence  the  mark  of  a  lash,  a  streak  or 
lon^  narrow  line ;  Pl.D.  stripty  Du.  strepey 
strtjpey  G.  strei/y  a  stripe  or  line,  a  strip  or 
long  narrow  portion.  Swiss  str^/eiH,  to 
stroke. 

From  the  application  tO  the  sound  of 
tearing.  It.  strappare,  to  break  or  snap 
asunder,  to  pluck  or  tear  away  with 
violence— FL  ;  Swiss  strapen^  strapfen, 
Bav.  strauffeu,  strupfen,  Du.  stroopen,  to 
strip  or  puU  o&t  especially  something  that 
comes  off  in  a  cootinooos  line.  A  strip 
is  a  narroir  slip  such  as  is  strapped  off  at 
a  blow. 

A  ttripUmr  seems  to  signify  stripe- 
shaped,  a  tsB  thin  young  perscm,  as  n. 
strtk,  a  stripe  or  stnak,  also  a  tsll  slim 

youth. 
Tofltarivs.   See  Strife. 

Stroke.    See  Strike. 

To  BtrolL  Swiss  striekn,  strolcn, 
strolckeity  to  rove  about ;  strolchvolk^  beg- 
gars. Lang,  estra/iay  to  wander  about 
Knowing  that  rest,  quiet,  and  sleep,  with 
lesser  meat,  will  sooner  feed  any  creature 
than  vour  meat  with  liberty  to  run  and 
stroyle  about.' — Blith's  Husbandry,  1652. 
Da.  dial.  streiU,  to  stroll ;  gadtstreUt  a 
street*wal]cer. 

The  term  seems  to  be  a  met.  from  the 
flow  of  water,  as  we  speak  of  people 
streamine  about,  wandering  about  with- 
out definite  aim.  The  sound  of  milking 
is  represented  in  P1.D.  by  the  syllables 
stripb^tra^P-strull  (Danncil),  whence 
sintUy  a  thin  stream  of  liquid  ;  stntlleHy 
to  stream  out  as  the  milk  from  a  cow's 
Tidder;  strull-beckcrty  a  chamber-pot; 
Du.  sirullen,  siruyUn,  streyUn,  to  urine — 


Kil. ;  G.  straJil,  a  ray,  a  spirt  of  water; 
wassersirahi,  a  waterspout ;  Unv .  stra/tfty 
stralUuy  to  urine  ;  sirUm,  to  stroll ;  Swab. 
strolUn,  a  gush  fAyn^fUru^mttiruUm^ 
to  strolL 

MroetiiM.  Hrtmeft.  'tax,  ttruoy  stmc' 

turn,  to  build,  erect.  As  in  CoHMinut^D^ 
struction.  Instruct. 

Struggle. — Scruggle.  Words  of  analo- 
gous fonnstion  and  signitication  with 
straggle,  scraggle,  representing  in  the  first 
instance  a  broken  sound,  then  applied  to 
broken  confused  moirenient  '  I  strogeil^ 
I  murmur  with  words  secretly.  He  strog- 
gli'th  at  everything  I  do  :  il  grommelle  a 
tout  cc  que  je  fays.  1  scruggel  with  one 
to  get  vbm  hinu  I  tcruggtl  with  him : 
je  me  cstrive  a  luy.  I  sprawle  with  my 
legs,  stru^elU — I'alsgr.  Scriggie,  scrug- 
gUy  to  wmne  or  struggle. •'Fwoy.  Seng' 
pins,  scrogglings,  the  straggling  apples 
left  on  a  tree  when  the  crop  has  been 
gatliered,  Du.  struikeleH,  Pl.D.  strUktln^ 
G.  straucMm^  to  stumble. 

To  Strum.  To  play  badly  on  a  string- 
ed instrument  Properly  to  thump,  to 
make  a  muse.  O.  stramp/eMy  strampeln^ 
to  stamp  or  make  a  clattering  motion  wit'i 
one's  feet. — K.  ohg.  stroum,  strum,  strc- 
pitus.  Piedm.  j/rr/nr,  resonance,  ringing  ; 
.f/ruMfypefstrepere,  reboare»icsQiiare.  So 
Boh.  ssumeti,  to  hum,  make  a  noise; 
ssumar,  a  strummcr  or  bad  player  on  the 
fiddlei  ssumaritif  to  stnmi.  It.  Mm" 
pellarcy  to  scnpc^  play  badljr  on  an  in- 
strument 

Strumpet.  OFr.  strupre^  stu^n^  Lat. 
stuprumy  concubinage.    Ir.  strtitfiackatt 

fornication  ;  striobuid,  a  prostitute. 

To  Strut.  I.  To  project,  to  swell  one: 
self  oat,  to  walk  ill  an  ostentatious  man* 

ner.  *  Their  bellies  standing  astrutte 
with  stuffing.'— Sir  T.  More.  G.  strolzen^ 
to  be  swollen  or  puffed  out,  to  strut  Ein 
gestrotzt  vollts  euter,  an  udder  distended 
with  milk.  Sie  strotzt  ti'tiher,  she  struts 
along,  she  flaunts  it  So  in  vulgar  lan- 
guage a  swiilw  one  who  makes  a  show 
in  dress.  Da.  stnah',  strutte,  to  stick  out; 
strudbugety  pot-bellied  ;  strud,  extremity, 
end.  pLd.  strutty  Da.  strid,  rigid,  stifT, 
sticking  out ;  Bav.  strut,  bush,  shrub,  a 
growth  of  stems  sticking  out  in  all  di- 
rections. 

The  sense  of  sticking  out  seems  to 
come  from  the  image  of  kicking,  throwing 
out  the  limbs,  and  the  word  to  belong  to 
the  class  indicated  under  Straddle. 

Strut.  2.  In  architecture  a  piece  of 
timber  set  slanting  as  a  support  to  a 
beam.   Sw.  streta^  a  support,  strut,  stau- 
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chton  ;  strttay  to  resist,  struggle,  strive 
against Da.  dial  stred,  a  strut ;  at  sir.  dt' 
med  benenty  stritte  imod,  to  set  the  legs 
apart  in  resistance,  to  struggle  against ; 
strtdigy  firm,  stiff,  a  siriiten^  Co  contend, 
<(trugKlc  with,  to  oppose  or  be  contrary  to. 
See  Straddle. 

Stub.— Stump.  Two  forms  differing 
only  in  the  nasal  pronunciation  of  .the 
latter,  both  sifjnifying  a  short  projecting 
end.  Du.  stobbe^  PLD.  stubbe^  slump  of  a 
tree ;  Da.  sM^  stump,  stubble ;  Gael. 
itob,  stump,  stako,  prickle,  thorn  ;  Du. 
stompej  PLD.  stumps  stumpelf  stummel^  a 
stump,  end  from  which  something  has 
been  cut  off. 

The  radicnl  image  is  a  sharp  abrupt 
thrust,  a  conception  represented  in  E.  by 
slightly  varying  forms,  dab^  job^  sttUfy  ami 
by  Gael,  stob,  push,  stab,  thnist  ;  Du. 
stompen^  to  kick,  push,  thump;  Bav. 
stup/en,  stitmpen^  to  nudge,  thrust 

The  expression  then  passes  on  to  sig- 
nify a  body  of  the  form  traced  out  by  a 
movement  of  the  foregoing  description, 
an  abrupt  projection  or  object  sharply 
standing  forth  out  of  the  surrounding  sur- 
face. In  the  same  way  from  Bret,  stok^ 
jog,  shock,  we  pass  to  e,  stoik^  the  trunk 
or  stem  ;  from  Rouchi  choquer^  to  knock, 
shock,  joe,  to  cho^ue^  stump  of  a  tree, 
block,  and  the  equivalent  It  stump, 
snag,  log,  and  Fr.  souche^  stock,  trunk  ; 
from  Da.  stode,  to  jog,  strike,  push,  to 
stodt  a  stub  or  stump  of  a  tree  as  well  as 
ashockor  joh. 

Sometimes  an  r  is  introduced  without 
alteration  of  the  sense,  as  in  Sc.  stramp^ 
O.  sirttmpfm,  to  trample,  compared  with 
E.  stamp  :  Du.  sfrobbe,  a  shrub  or  stubby 
growth,  compared  with  slobbg;  G.  strumpf^ 
synonymous  with  stump/,  a  stump;  and 
Fr.  estrouble,  as  well  as  estouble^  stubble. 

Stubble.  Fr.  estouble,  Prov.  cstobla. 
It  stoppiOf  G.  Du.  stoppd^  the  stubs  of 
com* 

Stubborn.  For  stubberen,  like  a  stub, 
rigid,  obstinate.  *  Stubbermsse^  contu- 
mace ;  sh^UenuSt  or  stuidinesse,  lour- 
dasse.' — Palsgr. 

Stud.  I.  A  knob  or  projectin^^  head 
of  a  nail  or  button,  also  a  bush,  i>hrub,  or 
Stumpy  growth.  • 

Seest  not  thilkc  same  hawthorn  jftiA 
How  bngly  it  begiaa  to  bud. 

Shepherd's  Cal. 

G.  staude,  a  bush,  shrub.  Der  kohl  stau- 
d€t  sich,  the  cabbage  grows  to  a  head. 

The  radical  image  seems  to  be  a  sud- 
den shock  or  jog,  from  whence  we  pass, 
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as  in  the  case  of  Stub,  to  the  idea  of  a 
sharp  projection,  a  short  projecting  body. 
Da.  stod,  a  shock,  jog.  jolt,  also  a  stub  or 
stump  of  a  tree  ;  c;.  stittzen,  to  knock,  to 
Start;  sHU*^  anything  stumpy;  stuisokr, 
an  animal  with  cropped  ears ;  SimtM' 
scAwam,  a  bobtail. 

2.  A  stock  of  breeding  mares.  Da.stod, 
a  stud  ;  stadkimgst,  a  stallion,  siodh&ppe^ 
brood-mare.  G.  stute,  a  mare  ;  stuteny^ 
a  stud,  a  collection  of  breeding  horses 
and  mares.  PoL  stado^  a  flock  ofbirds,  of 
sheep,  covey  of  partridges,  Ik  rd  of  oxen, 
stud  or  collection  of  breeding  horses  ; 
sUtdnik^  a  stud-horse,  stallion,  a  town  bull, 
herd  bull.  Lith.  stodas,  a  herd  of  cattl^ 
especially  of  horses. 

And  as  he  welke  in  the  wodde 
He  sawea  full  faire  sfodt 
Of  colds  and  of  merii  cuds. 

air  Fncival,  335. 

Student.— Study.  Lat.j///</<f<7, to  apply 

one's  mind  to  a  thing  ;  studium,  study. 

To  Stiif^  To  cram,  thrust  into  a  re- 
ceptacle. G.  dial  stemehm,  stuffen^  to 
thrust,  to  strike  endways  {stosseti)  ;  O, 
stop/tHy  PLD.  stoppetty  to  stuff,  to  fill  up  a 
cavity,  and  hence  to  stop,  to  prevent 
access  or  egress,  to  bring  to  a  stand,  yt' 
maudrii  da<!  maul  stop/en,  to  stop  one's 
mouth,  to  silence  him.  Fr.  estoup«r^  to 
stop,  to  close ;  estouffery  to  stop  the  oreath, 
to  stifle,  choke. —  Cot.  That  this  is  the 
true  explanation  of  dtoujffier  is  shown  by 
PLD.  stoff,  which  signifies  not  only  stuff, 
but  dust,  the  choking  material.  Goth. 
stubjusy  G.  stauby  dust.  ox.  sfybbn,  thick 
smoke,  'For  when  they  ^liould  draw  their 
breaths  this  stufffi^  air  and  dust  came  in 
at  their  mouths  so  fast  that  they  had  much 
\  ado  to  hold  out  two  days.'— North,  I^lu- 
tarch.  '/  s/uffe  one  tip,  I  stoppe  his 
breath.    Jc  suffoque.' — Palsgr. 

ON.  stappuy  to  pound,  stamp  ;  Gr.  aru^y 
to  stamp,  tread  ;  otv^u,  Lat.  stipo,  to  cram, 
stuff,  make  close,  pack  together. 

Household  stuff  \%  the  goods  with  which 
a  house  is  filled  to  fit  it  for  occupation, 
and  in  a  more  extended  sense,  Fr.  dtoffcy 
G.  staff,  E.  stuff,  the  contents  of  a  thing, 
that  of  which  it  is  essentially  composed, 
and  specially  the  woven  labnc  of  which 
clothes  are  made. 

Stidtiiy.    Lat.  stultusy  foolish. 

To  Stum.— Stummy.    ^tunnncd  ///, 
stummy,  close,  confined.   G.  stemmetty  to 
stop,  to  dam.    From  a  modification  of 
the  same  root  with  stop^  sluff^  signifying,  , 
in  the  first  instance,  tmtist  or  stab,  thence 
stick  into,  bring  or  com?  to  a  stand.  (ai% 
stup/en^  to  nudge,  to  thrust ;  Du.  jAin.— 

42  A  OHG. 
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pen^  to  thrust,  push,  thump;  Lith-  stumti^ 
to  tiirust  ;  stumpiis^  a  ramrod  ;  stumtiSy 
to  crowd,  to  pfcss  i^ainst  each  other. 
See  To  Stem. 

Stum.  Unfermented  wine.  Du.  siom 
signifies  dumb,  and  is  also  exphdned  by 
P.  Marin,  du  vin  muet,  wine  that  has  not 
worked  from  being  ovcrsulphured,  and  by 
Holtrop,  du  vin  ^touffd,  wine  that  has 
been  choked  by  sulphur  and  stopped  from 
working.  We  have  seen  in  the  last  arti- 
cle that  stum  has  in  £.  the  sense  of  stuff 
or  stop  up,  and  Do.  s^m  tOKf  be  eqilaiii* 
ed  from  regarding  a  dumb  person  as  one 
whose  voice  is  smothered. 

To  Stumble.  To  make  a  false  step, 
to  Strike  the  foot  against  an  obstacle  in 
walking.  The  derivation  from  stump^  as 
if  the  word  signitied  to  strilce  against  a 
stump,  is  suppoHed  br  manr  analogies. 
It  ce^y  cespite^  a  turf,  sod,  bush ;  cespi- 
tare^  to  stumble  ;  o.  strauch,  a  shrub, 
bush;  sirauclulrty  to  stumble ;  Du.  strobbc^ 
sirwuky  a  stump  ;  strobbelefty  strontkHeHj 
to  stumble. —  Kil.  OFr.  broncht,  a  bush, 
bronckeTf  to  stumble ;  GaUa jfii^,a  sttunp^ 
gu/ada^  to  Stumble. 

Nevertheless  I  believe  in  the  present 
case  that  the  analogy  would  mislead  us, 
and  that  the  primary  meaning  is  simply 
to  strike  with  the  feet,  fiom  the  root  ex- 
hibited in  Du.  stompenf  to  kick,  thrust, 
thump,  Bav.  stumpen.  to  nudge,  strike 
with  the  dbow,  or  the  hke,  Mod.  Gr. 
gnupurigw,  (rrov/tv6M»,  to  pound,  E.  stumPy 
to  walk  with  heavy  steps,  to  strike  the 
ground  heavily  in  walking,  N.  stumpa,  to 
stumble,  totter,  (all,  Da.  diaL  siumU, 
stumrty  to  strike  the  ground  with  the  feet, 
to  stamp,  stumble,  totter.  At  gaac  og 
shtmre  med  en  kiep  :  to  stump  along  with 
a  stick.  Pl.D.  Hmmpelny  stunkeln^  to 
hobble  ;  Sc.  stummery  to  stumble. 

He  slaid  and  stummerU  on  the  iliddiy  eround. 
And  fcU  at  and  gndUlnek  asBid  the  ta.--Dlv. 

The  resemblance  to  the  word  stump 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  hitter  also  is 
derived  from  the  same  root,  as  explained 
under  Stab. 

Stump.    Sec  Stub. 

To  Stu2i.  To  stupefy  with  noise  or 
with  a  blow,  prhnarify  with  noise.  AS. 

stuniauy  to  resound,  to  dash  ;  stuMfgtsiimy 
strepitus. — Ettmiiller.  G.  staunen.erstau- 
netty  to  lose  the  power  of  action,  to  be 
Stupefied,  astonished.  Sc.  tkmuyy  to 
stupefy,  astound.  The  same  connection 
between  a  loud  noise  and  stupefaction  is 
seen  in  attonarty  to  thunder,  and 
thence  to  amaze,  astonish)  deprive  of  die 
aenMs ;  aitoitUus^  thunderstruck. 


Stunted.  Dwarfed,  hindered  ingrowth. 
ON.  stuttry  short;  stytta^  to  cot  Aoit; 
OSw.  stutty  stufUj  docked,  short ;  stmOm, 
to  shorten. —  Ihre.  G.  stutz,  a  stump,  an-.. 
thing  short  of  its  kind  ;  stuUen^  to  dock, 
to  shorten.  The  fundamental  meaning  of 
the  word  is  a  short  projection,  from 
stutzcHf  to  knock,  to  strike  against,  10 
start. 

Stupoiy;  —  Stupid.  —  fltapor.  LaL 

stupco,  to  stand  still  like  a  stock,  to  be 
numbed,  senseless,  astonished.  Sanscr. 
sUtmbhy  stop,  nuke  or  become  immor- 
able  ;  stabfuia,  stopped,  blocked  up,  stupe- 
fied, insensible  j  siumAkf  strnkkf  stop, 
stupefy. 

Sturdy.  Provincially,  giddy,  sulky, 
and  obstinate  ;  also  a  disease  in  sheep  in 
which  the  animal  becomes  sturdy  or 
stupefied.— Cmven  Gi  Simnfy  or  stub- 
born, estourdy. — Palsgr.  Gael,  stuird, 
stnirdeafty  vertigo,  a  disease  in  sheep, 
drunkenness. — IVlacleod.  It.  stordir^y  to 
make  disxjr  or  giddy  in  the  head-^FL 
Sp.  aturdir,  to  stupefy,  confuse. 

The  radical  meaning  is  probably,  as  in 
the  case  of  stuMt  to  stupefy  with  noise, 
w.  twrddy  noise,  stir,  thunder—  Richards ; 
Da.  tordrn,  thunder  ;  Gael,  diirdan,  hum- 
ming noise.  It  must  be  merely  an  acci- 
dental resemblance  between  sturdy  and 
Bret,  siard,  firm,  solid,  OH.  tHr^f  stii^ 
unbending,  hard. 

ToStntter.-  The  broken  efforts  (tf  the 
voice  in  imperfect  speech  and  those  of  the 
body  in  imperfect  going  are  commonly 
represented  by  the  same  forms.  '  To  stut 
or  stagger  in  speaking  or  going.'—- Baiet 
'  I  stuite^  I  can  nat  spcake  my  wordes 
readily,  ie  besguc.' — Palsgr.  G.  stossen^ 
to  kick,  knock,  hit ;  anstoss^  a  stumbliag- 
block,  also  stammering  or  stuttering. 
Pl.D.  stooty  a  blow ;  stdterriy  G.  stotiem^ 
to  stutter.  Swiss  dudern,  dodemy  to 
stammer;  doHemj  duttem,  to  palpitate. 
See  Slammer,  Stagger. 

Sty.  1.  N.  stigje,  stigk'oyna  (E.  dial. 
stiafuyty  stiony),  PI.D.  stug^  a  pustule  at 
tiie  comer  of  the  eye. 

2.  ON.  stt,  still.  Da.  sti,  a  sty  ;  /aarstt\ 
a  sheep-cote.  Bohem.  sidg^  st4ge,  a 
stable,  shed,  ficom  stogim^  stdti,  to  stand. 
Russ.  j/^i^  astaU,  pnce  for  one  beast  to 

stand. 

Style.  Lat,  stylus^  stilus^  a  sort  of 
pencU  to  write  with  on  waxed  tablets. 

Styptic.  Lat.  sfypficus,  from  Gr. 
oTvitruchQy  astringent,  from  m  itfm,  to  con> 
tract,  make  close,  stiff,  thick   See  Sti£ 

Hmade.  -suasion.  Lat  suadeoj  stuh 
mm,  to  advise ;  Ptnmult,  Vissmide. 
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Sub-.  Subtor-.  LiL sui,sudUr,  \xndcr, 
beneath. 

To  Subdue.  OTr.  subduzer,  to  sabdue. 

— Roquef.  The  meaning  of  the  word 
i^^es  with  Lat  subdo^  to  out  under^but 
according  to  fonn  it  thould  come  from 
Lai.  sudduco^  OFr.  j«nAis%  to  take  from 
tinder,  to  withdraw. 

Sublimo.    Lat  sublimiSf  on  high. 

8abiilO^--4Mlto.  Lat  subtilis,  fine, 
thin,  probably  from  /eh,  a  web  of  cloth. 

Suburb.  Lat.  suburbiumj  from  sub 
and  urbs^  a  city. 

800*.  Lat  sub^  before  words  banning 
with  r,  as  in  Succeed,  Suiii4fnb. 

Succour.  LaL  succurro  {^ub  and  curro^ 
to  nxn),  to  come  to  the  aid  0^  to  come 
into  one's  mind  ;  Fr.  secourir^  tO  help ; 
secoursy  succour,  assistance. 

Succulent.  Lat.  succus^  juice,  moist- 
ure. 

Such.  Goth,  nmleiks  (so  hkc),  AS. 
svilk^  OUG.'  solih^  sulihf  G.  sokher^  Sw. 
j/a.WestphaIianM{<». 

To  Bock.  G.  satigcHy  Du.  suigcfi,  Lat. 
sitgere,  Fr.  sucer.  It.  sttcchiare,  \v.  sugno, 
Boh.  cuca/t  (tsutsati).  From  an  imilalion 
of  the  sound. 

Sudden.  Fr.  soubdain,  soudain,  Prov. 
sobtoHy  Lat  subitus,  subiituieus,  sudden. 

Sadk  O.  sodt  the  bubbling  up  of  water 
that  simpers  or  seethes  ;  sei/etisod,  soap- 
suds./— Kuttn.  G.  so/tertty  Tl.D.  suddertty 
DlL  muUkreHf  to  boil  with  a  suppressed 
sound ;  PLD.  siuUeimi  G.  sudeln^  to  dabble 
in  the  wet,  do  dirty  work.  In  the  same 
way  Swiss  schwaderny  of  lic^uids  in  a  cask, 
to  dash  with  a  certain  noise,  to  paddle, 
splash  ;  schwaderetty  soapsuds.  Banff. 
sottevy  the  noise  made  by  anything  in 
boiling  or  bubbling  up  ;  the  act  of  (k>ing 
wixleinadirty,  disorderly  manner ;  astate 
of  dirt  and  disorder.    Sec  Seethe. 

To  Sue  — Suit.  From  Lat.  scquiy  to 
follow,  arose  It  s^ptire^  Sp.  septir^  OFr. 
jMn£r,  sUvir^  Wa£  mir^  to  follow,  to  pro- 
secute or  pursue  one  at  law.  OE.  sem'f, 
srwe,  '  Forsake  al  and  seuve  me.'— P.F. 
To  sue  for  an  office  is  to  follow  after  it 

From  the  participle  secutus  we  have 
Mid. Lat.  sectay  It.  seguitOy  OE.  sywete, 
'  Fr.  suitt^  a  following,  a  train  of  followers, 
a  set  of  thfaigs  foUowiiig  in  one  arrange- 
ment.   A  suit  at  law,  a  suit  of  clothes. 

A  thousand  ksysbtea — clothed  in  emyne  ecb  one 
Of  00  tyw€U, — K.  O. 

To  smU  is  to  agvee  together,  as  tilings 

made  on  a  common  plan. 

Suet.  Lat  sebum,  OFr.  si^u.  '  Miex 
valt  a  Diea  ob^ir  <me  le  sieu  del  multon 
oAir.'— 'livic  dcs  Kois.  How  or  when 


the  termination  et  was  added  does  not 
appear. 

Suf-.  Lat  suby  before  words  bcgimiiQg 

with  f,  as  in  Suffer y  Sjiffi.v. 

Suffocate.  L.at  sujfoco.  to  choak,  stop 
the  bmth,  from  suk  and  futx^fimtis,^ 

gullet. 

Sugatr.    Lat  saceharum,  Arab,  sukkar, 
Sanscr.  sharkara. 
Suicide.   Lat.  sui,  of  himself,  -^ida^  ^ 

slayer,  from  ccedo^  to  lolL 
Suit.    Sec  Sue. 

*  Bnlky.  —  To  flolk.    as.  auakoHt 

langucsccre,  flaccescere,  torpere  ;  nsolceity 
reniissus,  ignavus,  descs,  incTS  ;  solcttlt 
dcses,  desidiosus. —  Lye. 

Ne  laet  thu  the  thin  mod  asealccM^  let 
not  thy  mind  depress  thee. —  Cadmon. 
130,  30.  Bav.  seUlun^  to  dry,  as  hams, 
sausages,  &C. 

Sullen.  Formerly  written  soleinCy  i.  e. 
solitary ;  of  an  unsociable  morose  dis- 
position. 

So  I,  quoth  he  [the  cuckoo],  may  have  my  make 

in  peace  — 

Let  each  of  hem  be  soUint  all  hir  live. — ^A^sembly 

of  FOOlBB. 

To  Sully.   It  scgliare,  Fr.  tmUUr^  to 

befoul,  dirty  ;  se  souiller  (of  a  swine),  to 
wallow  in  the  mire.  suddelHfSdien. 
G.  sudelHy  properly  to  dabble  in  wet  and 
dirt,  to  do  dirty  work,  to  dirty.  G.  sudel^ 
It.  soglitiy  Fr.  souil,  sue  it,  the  place  where 
a  boar  wallows  in  the  mire. 

/Jl  ultimately  from  a  representation  of 
the  sound  made  by  dabbling  in  the  wet. 
Swiss  sUderHy  to  splash,  to  slobber,  eat 
untidily;  siiderete,  fen,  mire,  also  (con- 
temptuously) sauce. 

Sulphur.    Lat.  sulphur. 

-suit.  Lat  salio,  sultum^  to  leap, 
whence  Ocitt  freq.  ttUtart;  as  hi  Innut^ 
Result. 

Sultry. — Sweltry.  Oppressively  hot 
Du.  swoelf  zoelf  G.  sckwUhly  sweltry, 
swdting,  suffocating  with  heat.— Kikttn. 
AS.  s^tvelnt!,  to  burn  ;  swaloth,  xstus, 
cauma,  oppressive  heat ;  OHG.  stulm, 
suittMOMf  to  bum,  to  dry  up  ;  sm/iMung"^ 
cauma  ;  PLD.  sutUftj  to  burn  without 
flame,  to  smoke,  and  thence  (of  cut  grass) 
to  dry  into  hay.  E.  dial,  swale,  sweal^  to 
witfaarinthesmi,tobam,  dryup.  *And 
men  swdKdm  with  greet  heete.' — Wiclif. 
Lith.  svilti,  svtlti,  to  bum.  on.  svala, 
thick  smoke.  Pl.D.  versweten^  to  bum 
away,  explains  another  sense  of  E.  rweal, 
when  applied  to  the  guttering  of  a  candle 
or  burning  away  without  producing  light} 
to  gutter,  melt  away,  met  to  grow  tbin.^ 
HaL  A  similar  meta  phor  is  seen  in  OTG. 

42* 
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tuUiwH,  to  porch  or  dry  up  ;  OFlem. 

siucltcn,  OE.  su'clt,  to  faint  ;  MHG.  swi-1- 
t€n^  to  be  suffocated,  to  perish  through 
heat  or  hunger  ;  on.  sveltix^  Da.  suite,  to 
hunger,  famish ;  Goth,  sviltan,  as.  sxcvl- 
ttifi,  to  die.  Nearer  tlie  original  form  is 
perhaps  swelUr,  to  suffer  oppressive  heat, 
to  faint,  or,  oonsequentiaUy,  to  sweat. 
Swalteryncc-  or  swownynge,  syncopa. — 
Pr.  Pm.  i^'roin  this  form  of  the  verb  we 
pass  to  swel/ry,  sultry. 

When  we  seek  fat  the  radical  fana-t 
from  whence  the  expression  is  ultimately 
derived,  we  observe  that  the  cliaracteristic 
of  a  smothered  flame  is  the  fuel  wasting 
imperceptibly  away,  an  idea  which  may 
conveniently  be  expressed  by  reference  to 
the  spiUing  or  slopping  of  a  liquid,  be- 
cause in  the  latter  case  the  fact  is  accom- 
panied by  a  certain  noise  which  admits 
of  vocal  imitation.  Now  swclk  is  used 
to  represent  the  sound  of  milk  dashing  in 
a  churn  ;  to  rwilker,  to  splash  about  ;  fn 
swilker  over^  to  dash  over  ;  to  swilter^  to 
waste  away  slowly  ;  swdking^  sultry.  To 
S7at'h\  s7L'ilt\  to  wash  or  rinse.  On  the 
same  principle,  Pl.D.  smuddthi,  smullcn, 
to  dabble  in  the  wet ;  of  a  candle,  to  gut- 
ter or  sweal ;  Du.  smoel,  sultry  ;  smoel 
iveder,  aer  languidulus,  calor  flaccidus.— 
Kii  £.  dial,  swatter^  to  spill  or  throw 
about  water,  to  scatter,  to  waste  t  swaitU^ 

to  u  .istc  aw  ay. 

Sum.  —  Siimmary.  —  Summit.  Lat. 
sup»r^  above ;  superior^  higher ;  supre- 
mmtf  smmmus,  highest,  topmost,  utmost ; 
stnnffium,  the  top,  the  whole,  the  sum. 

-Bume.  -sumption.  Lat.  sumo^sump- 
htm,  to  take ;  as  in  Cmmmmw,  Prtsump- 
Hon,  ^<c. 

Summer.  i.  c.  sounner^  ON.  sumar^ 
Gad.  samhradhy  w.  haf.  As  winter  and 
wind  are  connected,  so  we  should  suspect 
summer  and  suti  to  be,  but  the  connec- 
tion has  not  been  satisfactorily  traced. 

3.  A  beam  ;  bressowur^  breast-summer 
or  front  beam  of  a  house.  Erroneously 
explained  as  trabt  sommaria^  a  principal 
beam. 

The  true  explanation  is  found  in  Fr. 
sommier,  a  sumpter-horse  (and  generally 
any  toiling  and  load-carrying  drudge  or 
groom),  also  the  piece  of  tinmer  called  a 
summer.— Cot.  It.  somaro,  a  pack-horse, 
a  summer.  —  Y\.  w.  stumer^  a  beam  ; 
swmeru^  to  support,  uphold,  prop.  See 
Sumptcr. 

Summon.  Fr.  semondrey  to  invite, 
warn,  summon  ;  semouneur^  a  summoner. 
Lat.  summoneoj      and  moneo^  to  warn. 

•napttr-lioiM.     From  Gr.  •knm 


f  {m^Mh  tfcmSyftai),  to  pack  close,  Stao^ 

down,  to  pack  or  load,  was  formed  ouy/M, 
a  pack-saddle,  a  load.  W'c  have  then 
LaL  sag^na^  sal  ma  {sa^ma  qua;  corrupt  c 
saUna  dicitur— Isid.),  It  saJmOj  soma,  O. 
snum,  a  burden  :  It.  xomarOy  Fr.  sommier^ 
a  sumptcr  or  pack-horse.  Somaro  is  now 
tised  for  a  aonkey,  as  Pror.  stanna,  a 
she-ass. 

Sumptuary. — Sumptuous.  'LaX.sump- 
tuSy  expense,  costlmcss,  from  sumojsump- 
(utH,  to  take. 

Sun.  Goth.  sunnOf  ON.  nmna,  Sanscr. 
stinu^  syuna.  syotta. 

To  Bandar.— Sundry,  on.  smmdr^ 
asunder,  in  separate  parts  ;  sumdna^  tO 
tear  to  pieces,  separate  ;  Du.  jo/mAt,  with- 
out, separated  from  ;  N.  sttnd^  i  sund,  in 
pieces ;  sunde  klctdfy  tattered  dothes ; 

sutidri-'ru ,  torn  to  pieces. 

To  Sup.— Sip.  1  o  draw  up  liquids  in 
small  quantities  into  the  mouth  with  an 
audible  noise,  represented  by  the  word 
itself.  Sp.  chupar^  to  suck  ;  Gr.  aifMv,  a 
sucker,  a  pipe  for  sucking  wine  out  of  a 
cask. 

Super-.  Lat.  sup^tf  abov^  in  advance 
of. 

Superb.    Lat  superbus,  proud. 

Supercilious.  Lat.  cilium,  eyelid  ''tvYA?, 
to  stir,  to  twinkle)  ;  superciliumy  what  is 
above  the  eyelid,  the  eyebrow,  then,  ftom 
the  contraction  of  the  eyebrows  in  the 
expression  of  such  feelings,  phde,lianghtt- 
ness,  severity. 

Superficies.  Lat  superfides  ;  super^ 
and /iu  it  <,  face. 

Superfluous.  L;it.  superjluo^  to  over- 
flow. 

Superior.    Sec  Sum. 

Superlative.  Lat.  superferoy  -latum^ 
to  lift  or  bear  above  ;  superlatioy  excess, 
amplifying. 

Supersede.  Lat.  supersedeo,  to  sit 
upon,  and  thence  by  a  somewhat  obscure 
figure,  to  cease  from,  to  give  over.  To 
supersede  an  officer  is  to  CSnSC  him  tO 
cease  from  his  command. 

flaperatiticii.  Lat.  supersUSy  remis- 
ing ;  superstitto^  a  vain  fear  and  worship 
of  supernatural  bcin^  The  word  is 
variously  and  not  satimctorily  explained.  * 

Supper.  Fr.  souper,  a  meal  at  which 
soup  formed  the  princip.al  dish. 

Supplant.  Lat.  pUmtay  the  sole  of  the 
foot ;  suppiaftto,  to  trip  up. 

•  Supple.    Fr.  souple,  supple,  limber, 

f>liant,  nimble,  flexible.— Cot.  Apparent- 
y  finrni  OPr.  soplier.,  soploier,  soupioier 
{^ub  and  plico)^  to  bend,  lo  yield  to  the 
will  of  another. — Btuguy.   Bret,  soubia, 
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to  bend  down,  to  incline.    Soublid  hS 
^nn,  bow    your  head.     Gael,  subaili^ 
siipail  (MacalpiiK-  ,  flt-xible,  supple;  tub- 
iaichy  to  make  or  become  supple. 

Suppliant.  —  flappllMtaw  Lat.  tuf- 
Fr.  supplier,  to  intreat  hmiibly,  the 
icnces  bcndint^  under  one. 

Supply— Supplement.  Lat.  suppUo, 
Fr.  suppihr;  sub,  and  pUo,  to  fill. 

Suppurate.  Lat.  suppuro,  to  generate 
iPus,  puris)  matter.  Gr.  iriA^^  to  rot ; 
winavy  matter.    See  Putrid. 

Supreme.  See  Stun. 

Sur-.    In  some  cases  contr.  from  Lat. 
super y  upon,  above,  as  in  Surprise  j  in 
otben,  wnefe  tbe  verb  begins  witb  an 
from  Lat.  sub,  under,  as  in  Surroi^atc'. 

Sure.  1  r.  Ji0r,  OFr.  $€gur^  situr^  Lat. 
stcurus. 

Burl  The  foaming  or  broken  water 
made  by  the  waves  beating  on  the  shore. 
Norm,  etchurfer,  to  foam. — Hdricher. 

SurMt.  I  surfefy  I  eate  to  mucbe 
mcate.  Je  surf  ays,  or,  je  fays  cxces.  You 
surfaytcd  ycstcmij^ht   at   supper  ;  vous 
vous  sufjistez,  or,  vous  fislez  exces  hicr 
Bomier.— >Palsgr.   Super,  and  facto. 

Surge.  Fr.  sourdre  (Lat.  surgen^,  to 
rise,  spring,  boil  or  bubble  up ;  sourgeon, 
the  spouting  up  of  water  in  a  fountain, 
spring  of  a  welL 

It  is  said  that — all  ^rcTt  rivers  arc  gorged  and 
_jKmblede  of  diven  j«r^cf  and  of  water. 

Now  applied  only  to  tiie  boiling  of  the 

waves. 

Surgoon.  Or.  yc^Mvpy^,  one  who  works 
with  the  hand ;  Lat  cnirurgus,  Fr.  chi- 
rurgien.  Norm.  terugiiH^  OFr.  surgien, 
surgeon. 

Aurly.   The  meaning  has  probably 

been  modified  in  modern  times  in  accord- 
ance with  a  supposed  derivation  from 
saur. 

Heo  adiulen  hem  suif  grennen— and  makien 
jwrwnblant  for  the  mucheleaagoiaehhepbieof 

bdle.— Ancrcn  Riwlc,  212. 

The  original  meaning  seems  however 
to  have  been  sir-likef  magisterial,  arro- 
gant. 
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For  .shepherds,  said  he,  there  1 

As  k>rda  done  otherwhere^ 
Their  sheep  ban  crusts  and  diejr  the  braul. 

The  iMps  and  thoy  the  cliear— 
Sike  urly  shepherds  ban  we  none. 

Shepherd's  GsL  Jidy. 

It  signonggutr*,  to  have  the  mastery, 

to  domineer  ;  s/£fi(>reggt'7't)/t',  magisterial, 
hai;^hty,  stately,  Mr(y.>-AItieri.  Faire  du 


grobis,  to  grow  proud,  to  take  a  su/  iy 
State  upon  him. — Cot 

Surmise.  OFr.  surmise,  accusation, 
from  surtnetire,  to  lay  upon,  to  accuse. — 
Rotjucf. 

Surname.  Fr.  sumam.  an  additional 
name.  1 1.  sopranome^  a  sizname^  a  nick- 
name.—  FL 

Surplice.    Fr.  surpU»,  OFr.  sorpelis. 

Mid. Lat.  siipcrpelliri-um,  a  linen  gown 
worn  over  the  woollen  or  furry  earments 
of  the  ecclesiastic. 

Surplna.  Lat  suptr^  above,  contract- 
ed into  sur,  and  plus,  more. 

Surprise.  Fr.  surprise^  from  surpren- 
drtf  It  soprapremdem,  to  take  unawares, 
to  come  upon  one  suddenly. 

Surrender.  OFr.  surreuiier,  to  deliver 
up.    Lat  reddere^  to  give  back. 

Surreptitioua.  'Lax^surr^piUius;  tur- 
rtpo  (sub  repo\  to  creep  in  unawares. 

Survey.  UFr.  surveoir  (Lat  vidtre), 
to  oversee,  overlook. 

8as-.  Lat.  sub,  in  comp.  with  words 
beginning  with  c,  p,  s,  9A  '\nSuseeptibU, 
Suspend,  Sustain,  &c. 

Mitler.  G.  sudeln,  to  dabble  in  the 
wet,  to  do  dirty  work,  to  handle  a  thing 
in  a  slovenly  manner ;  sudier,  a  dabbler, 
dauber  in  punting,  a  scullion ;  Du.  saete- 
ten,  to  do  dirty  work,  to  carry  on  a  petty 
trade,  to  huckster  ;  soefelaar^  a  camp 
huckster  or  sutler.    See  Suds. 

Satvuro.  Lat.  suiuray  a  seam  sewed, 
from  sun,  Siititm,  to  stitch  or  sew. 

Swab.— Swabber.  Uu.  swabber,  Sw. 
swabb,  a  swab  or  kind  of  mop  made  of 
unravelled  rope,  used  on  board  ship  for 
mopping  tlie  decks.  The  radical  mcan- 
mg  of  the  word  is  to  sop  or  slop,  to 
splash  in  water.  Du.  Mweiboeren,  to  swab, 
dabble,  paddle  ;  G.  schwabheln,  schtvap- 
pern,  sc/nuappen,  schuuppen,  to  splash, 
dash  to  and  fro,  wabble.  *  Dann 
schwappte^vt  wogc  bis  zu  den  schuhem 
the  wave  splashed  up  to  the  shoulders. — 
Sanders.  N.  svabba,  sabba,  subba,  to  spill 
or  splash  water,  to  dabble  in  wet ;  E.  diaL 
stcah,  to  splash  over.  In  like  manner  Fr. 
gadrouille,  a  swab,  from  Swiss  Rom. 
^adrouillit  to  dabble,  to  disturb  water. 

Bwad.-  Bpaddlo.  Swad,  a  peascod, 
a  handful  of  pcasestraw. — Hal.  A  s^vad 
of  a  woman,  obesula. —  Coles.  Swat,  to 
throw  down  forcibly,  a  quantity  ;  swatch^ 
a  piece  of  anything,  a  patch,  a  sample. 
The  fundamental  meaning  of  s^vad,  srcnt, 
swathf  like  that  of  squad,  squad,  would 
seem  to  be  a  knnp  or  bundle  of  some- 
thing soft,  from  Du.  swadderen  (Kil.), 
Bav.  tckwadtm^  sdnwattUn^  B.  dial. 
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swatter,  x'^utttle,  to  splash,  dasli,  or  spill 
liquids.  Swiss  schwetU^  so  much  of  a 
fluid  or  soft  natter  as  is  thrown  down  at 
once»  then  a  lot  or  quantity  of  things,  as 
of  apples.  The  suurth  of  prass  would 
Uicn  be  the  bundle  of  grass  cut  ut  each 
Stroke  of  the  scythe,  and  the  verb  to 
swathe,  to  make  a  bundle  of,  to  tie  up  in 
bundles.  ^Hwathed  or  made  into  sheaves.' 
— Cot  in  javeld  It  is  certainly  in  this 
sense  that  xwtt/fiil  seems  to  be  used  by 
Tusser  : 

One  spreadeth  those  l^ands,  so  in  onler  to  lie, 
As  Imley,  in  nvatckes,  VUKJ  fill  it  thereby. 

To  swatch,  to  bind,  as  to  swaddle,  &c. — 
HaL  The  forms  swatch  and  swatchcl,  a 
Hit  slattern,  also  to  daggle,  dirty,  to  beat, 
unite  swrtd,  swath,  s^vat/w,  swaddle,  with 
Du.  swachtcl,  s^oadel,  a  swathe  or  swad- 
dling-band  ;  zwachtelen,  to  swathe,  to 
swaddle.  In  the  application  of  awatehel 
to  a  fat  woman,  the  reference  is  to  the 
•wagging  or  wabbUng  movement  of  the 
flesh  of  a  fiit  person,  as  in  Bay.  xhwrnlig, 
tekwatti^,  swagg^ing,  soft,  as  bog^'y 
ground,  and  the  softer  parts  of  the  body ; 
§  schwadige  menschin^  a  full-breasted 
wonuui. 

To  snvaddlt'  was  also  to  beat.  Swad- 
<//<r</,  cudgelled. — Coles.  He  banged,  be- 
lanuned,  thumped,  swudtUtd  her.— Cot. 
in  V.  chaperon.  And  this  is  in  accord- 
ance with  other  cases  in  which  words  cx- 

rising  the  dashing  of  liquids  are  used 
signify  beating,  as  to  wallop,  or  c. 
schuHxppen^  to  splash,  compared  Avith  F. 
swaPf  a  blow  ;  Banff  soo^le,  to  wash, 
to  soak,  to  beat  with  seventy  ;  Fr.  escla- 
boussi-r,  to  splash,  Lang,  isdadissa^  as- 
sommer  de  coups. 

Perhaps  we  must  regard  swaickel  and 
gmtttch  as  immediately  derived  from  forms 
in  which  the  <f  of  swaddle  or  labial  of 
swap,  swaObie,  is  replaced  by  a  guttural. 
B.  oiaL  swadi^  to  strike,  to  throw  ;  swack, 
a  large  quantity  (Jam.),  a  blow,  a  £tll; 
twacking^  huge,  large.—  Hal. 

Ihnty.— Swagger.  The  Mea  of 
tremulous  motion,  swaying  backwards 
and  forwards,  is  commonly  expressed  by 
forms  originally  representing  the  sound 
made  by  the  dashing  of  water,  ntmbble, 
swaddle,  su>a(^ole,ii'nM>'i\  waddle,  waq-{^le; 
where  the  final  consonant  may  be  of  any 
class,  labial,  dental,  or  guttunl,  and  the 
initial  s  may  be  omitted  withomt  altering 
the  force  of  the  word. 

Thus  we  have  Swiss  schwahbeln, 
schwabben,  to  splash,  dash  to  and  fro, 
wabble,  swag  like  loose  flesh,  stagger  like 
a  drunken  man.   With  a  Anal     e.  dial. 


swiggle,  to  shake  liquor  violes^y  to 
rinse  linen  to  and  fro  in  water. 

I  s%oaggt,  as  A  fatte  person's  belly  noaggeih  as  ho 
«oth.— Mgr. 

Swaggergog,  a  quaking  bog. — Mrs  Baker. 
To  swagger  in  gait  is  to  walk  in.  an 
affected  manner,  swaying  firom  one  ride 
to  the  other.  Swiss  schwageln,  to  stroll 
about.  To  swagger  in  talk  may  be  di- 
rectly taken  from  the  noise  node  by  the 
dashing  of  liquids,  as  in  the  case  of  Bav« 
schwaderttf  to  splash,  tattle,  bhistcr» 
swagger. 

The  nasalisation  of  the  consonant  gives 

G.  schwanken,  to  splash  to  and  fro,  to 
waver,  rock,  stagger  ;  E.  dial,  swanky ^ 
watery  beer,  boggy,  swaggering,  strutting. 

Swain.  Da.  si 't- fid,  a  bachelor,  serv  - 
ant, attendant,  journeyman  ;  si'ettdedreng^ 
a  male  child;  ON.  jzw/a/,  a  boy,  young 
man,  servant.  The  word  has  clearly  no* 
thill;;  to  do  with  swine. 

Swale.  NE.  windy,  bleak,  cold.  ON. 
svala,  to  cool,  to  refresh  ;  xsumf,  coolnesi^ 
cold,  li.iti'. 

To  Swale. — SweaL    See  Sultry. 

Swallow.  ON.  svala^  &  ukwalbe^ 
Du.  rwabim^  PLD.  Mlmattr,  OberD. 
schii'dlvx. 

To  Swallow.  G.  scMwelgefty  to  swill, 
guzzle,  tipple.  ON.  svtlgiOy  to  swallow. 

Du.  sweli^c'n,  to  devour,  swallow,  drink. 
From  the  sound  made  in  swallowing 
liquid.  Bav.  schwappeln,  to  splash,  to 
swag  (of  loose  flesh),  to  swill,  to  be  ad- 
dicted to  drink.    N.  ski'tila,  to  ^un^le. 

Swamp. — To  Swamp.  I  o  swamp  a 
boat  is  to  sink  it  by  the  washing  in  of  the 
waves.  ON.  squOPipiJ,  to  splash  ;  Swiss 
schwampciH,  to  q>lasb,  dash  to  and  fro 
like  water.  N.  skumplei^  to  shake  to  and 
fro  in  a  vessel.  It  is  the  nasalised  form 
of  I'.av.  schwappeln,  E.  diaL  XIMI^,  J^lMI^, 
to  bplash,  dash  over. 

From  the  same  source  is  E.  xmnNy^  a 
soft  plashy  ground ;  Pl.D.  s7L'amp,swatnm, 
G.  schwamm^  a  sponge,  a  structure  adapt- 
ed to  sop  up  water ;  or  a  flmgus,  a  soft 
spoiij^y  growth. 

Swan.    ON.  svanr,  G.  schwan. 

Swap.  1.  Hwap  and  swack  represent 
the  sound  of  a  blow,  and  thence  are  ap- 
plied to  any  sudden  movement,  as  in  fall- 
ing, striking,  throwing.  PLD.  swaps  i 
swips  /  swups  I  express  tiie  sound  of  a 
smack,  and  thence  signify  quick,  imme- 
diate. Swaps!  krecg  he  enen  an  dc 
oren  :  stnackl  he  caught  it  on  the  ears. 
Schwipp/  ttkwapp  I  schlug  er  mir  den 
kopf  ab  :  stunck  .'  he  cut  off  my  head. 
Swap  I  quickly,  smartly.  In  some  counties 
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ftfcn  is  cilleda  swapi^HaL  w.  ekwap^  a 

sii  !c!et^  strnke  or  blow,  and  as  an  a(l\  crb, 
instantly.  To  rwap^  to  draw  a  sword,  to 
cast  a  stone,  to  strike. — Jam.  Hence 
iWMi^ping  (like  strapping,  whapping, 
boancing,  thumping),  large,  huge,  strong. 
— HaL  In  like  manner  from  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  sound  of  a  Mow  by  the 
syllabic  suutik  ;  jri/rt<r^/«^, unusually  large. 
■^Mrs  B.  *  He  swack€d  the  wood  in  his 
^e.'  SdtwMpp/  tisst  sie  ihr  schltissel- 
band  nach  seinem  kopfe  fliegcn  :  slap ! 
she  let  fly  her  keys  at  his  head. — Sanders. 

2.  The  sense  of  barter  or  truck  seems 
to  cone  firom  the  notion  of  a  sudden  tanif 
an  exchange  of  place  in  the  objects  that 
are  twaifwd.  In  the  same  way  to  chop  is 
to  do  aaytlung  suddenly,  to  torn  suddenly 
round,  and  to  swap  or  barter.  The  wind 
chops  round  to  the  north,  a  greyhound 
dwps  up  a  liare.  G.  stutzen  or  stossen,  to 
knock  or  strike ;  waarem  vtrsimtMtM^  vcr- 
stossen  or  umstintM,  to  diop»  swap^  bar- 
ter.— Kuttn. 

'Sward.  ON.  #«MK  Dv-  twamf^,  g. 

schwarU,  Pl.D.  iSMMnv,  tmare^  the  thick 
skin  of  bacon  or  pork,  then  applied  to  the 
skin  of  the  head,  the  coating  of  turf  on  a 
grass-field.  Du.  swacnie  van  dm  kopfdty 
tne  skin  of  the  head ;  ^IX^^grHmwaard^ 
greensward. 

The  proper  meaiung  of  the  word  woukl 
seem  to  be  the  crackling  or  skin  of  roast 
pork.  Bohem.  Jxtht/ar///,  lliyr.  r^n/ii/i//, 
to  cnulde  Ifloe  melting  fat,  to  fry ;  sskwar^ 
skin  of  pork;  ssluuireky  lUyr.  chwarak, 
greaves,  remnants  after  the  melting  of 
tallow.  OHG.  siL'tirtc,  crcmium  [quod  re- 
roanet  in  patilld  de  carnibus  frixisj— Schm. 

Swarm.  A  multitude  of  creatures  in 
intricate  movement.  The  idea  of  multi- 
tudinous movement  is  expressed  by  the 
representation  of  a  confused  sound,  as  in 
scrallj  crawl,  and  Fr.  grouilUr,  to  rumble, 
also  to  swarm,  abound,  break  out  in  great 
numbers.  Zulu  Mulay  to  hum,  as  tees  ; 
btibulcla,  a  swarm  of  bees,  concourse  of 
people.  On  tlie  same  principle  the  origin 
tit  smarm  is  the  representation  of  a  hum- 
ming or  buzzing  sound.  E.  dial,  sharm,  a 
confused  noise,  buzzing,  din. — Moor.  g. 
sekwarm^  noisy  revelry ;  Mkwdrmeny  to 
buzz,  to  make  a  confuted  sound  as  a  mul- 
titude in  motion,  to  swarm  as  bees,  to 
revel.  *  Was  fiir  ein  licbiiches  sumsen 
uhwHrmt  um  nuch  her.'  Bav.  mlmim, 
geschwiirm,  confusion  in  the  head,  swarm, 
thnmg  \  schwirbelHy  schwarbeUi^  to  move 
in  a  confused  mass,  to  whiri,  to  swarm. 

To  Swarm.— Sqnirm. — Swaxf.  To 
climb  the  bote  of  a  tree  by  clipping  it 


wi6i  the  ams  and  legs^  twisting  them 

around  it 

He  Twarftd  then  the  mainmast  tree, 
He  noarfed  it  with  might  and  main. 
Ballad    Sir  Aadnw  BsitMi,  N.  ft  Q.,  Jn.  59. 
Thsa  up  tbs  bwIbbuiI  mmpm^  be. 

Ibldi,  IVrcj  Soo. 

To  smtirtHt  to  wriggle  about,  to  dhnb 
trees  oy  embracing  them  with  the  arms 
and  legs. — Webster.  OFris.  swerva,  to 
crawl.  *  Alle  da  creatura  deer  op  der  eerde 
.rwr/*/.'— Richthofen.  mhg.  jtn'uftM,  to 
whirl,  to  move  in  a  confused  mass.  Sw. 
swar/wa^  to  turn ;  Du.  swernuUf  swerven^ 
to  wander  about  (KiL),  to  rove^  wander, 
revel. —  Romhoff.  The  radical  iinagc  is 
a  mass  in  intricate  confused  movement. 
See  Swarm. 

Swart. ^Swarthy.  Goth,  svar/s,  OJT. 
ST(ir/r,  G.  schluatT,  black  ;  ON",  surfr^ 
swarthy.  Diefenbach  connects  hdi.sord^s^ 
dirt,  as  if  swarthy  were  dirt-coloured* 

Swash.  Swish  and  s^^uish  represent 
the  sound  made  by  the  collision  of  liquids 
or  of  divided  solids.  A  horse  swiskeshh 
tail  ;  swish-swash,  washy  liquor.  Picdm. 
sTasst',  to  splash,  to  rinse.  To  swash 
down,  to  fall  with  a  noise.  In  the  same 
way  sosSy  a  heavy  fall,  a  dirty  mess. 
Sossle,  to  make  a  slop. —  Hal.  7o  swash, 
also  figuratively  to  swagger,  to  talk  big. 
Sw.  swasMf  to  strut,  to  swagger,  to  taut 
bombast. 

Swath.  G.  scAwadefif  Du.  swadc, 
P1.D.  jsmu/,  swt/ff  the  row  of  grass  as  it 
lies  on  the  left  of  the  mower  cut  by  his 
scythe,  also  the  bare  space  from  wliich  it 
is  cut.  Commonly  cxplamed  from  AS. 
swathg,  a  track,  path,  footsteps.  Namige 
suHithe  his  owhwa^r  astywde  :  no  traces  of 
him  anywhere  appeared.  Oh  swai/u,  in 
the  way.  /^ImMJiir,  the  traces  or  a 
wound,  a  cicatrice.  Thus  the  swath  is 
understood  as  primarily  si.^nifvinc:  the 
path  cut  by  the  mower  m  the  stand  10^^ 
grass.  But  the  heap  of  gnus  seems  to 
have  a  stronger  claim  to  attention  than 
the  space  from  which  it  is  cut,  and  the 
original  meaning  of  the  word  is  probably 
the  mass  of  grass  cut  by  a  single  blow  of 
the  scythe.  Kr.  javekr,  to  swathe  or 
gavel  com,  to  make  it  into  sheaves  or 
gavels^— Cot.  K.  dial  ism;^  as  much 
grass  as  a  scythe  cuts  at  (me  stroke;— 
Hal.   See  Swad. 

flwagr.  Du.  gwaayen,  to  swing,  turn* 
brandish  ;  Pl.D.  swnjen,  to  waver  in  the 
wind  ;  on.  sveigja^  N.  svogja^  svoia.  Da. 
sveie^  to  bend;  N.  svaga,  Da.  swtu,  to 
swing  to  and  fro^  to  roll  like  a  ship ; 
svaurum,  room  for  a  ship  to  swing  at 
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anchor.  Sw.  s-ivfpyggmi^  sz>.'atikruggad, 
swa>-cd  in  the  back  ;  £.  swaying,  a  hollow 
raking  of  the  backbone.— B.  For  the 
ultimate  origin  sec  Swag. 

To  Sweal.  To  s^rtuil  a  ho^,  to  singe 
him ;  to  swcal^  to  nicli  wasteluUy  away 
like  bad  candles.— B.   See  Snlliy. 

To  Swear.  Goth,  sraran,  ON.  S7rr/a, 
G.  schwortH^  to  swear;  OK.  svara^  to  an- 
swer. 

The  radical  meaning  seems  to  be  to 
certify,  to  assure,  to  declare  as  tnie,  from 
OHG.  war,  G.  wahr,  certam,  assuretL  true. 
Zf  Mif  tnlr,  as  sore  as  death.  'Es-ist 
mir  wArcs  gewizzen:*  it  is  known  to  me 
for  certain.  Wdr  machin,  to  make  sure, 
to  prove  by  documents.  —  Schmeller. 
PLO.  warm^  to  certify,  to  prove  by  wit- 
nesses or  documents.  Warcn  up  den 
hUUgen,  to  take  his  corporal  oath,  to 
swear  by  the  holy  ididt*. — Biem.  Wtlx 
Stc  Ware. 

Sweat.  ON.  sn'eiti,  as.  swat^  sweat, 
also  blood,  w.  chwys^  Sanscr.  svaidas^ 
Lat  nuhr^  sweat ;  MAKTyinoisCiire ;  mAv, 
wet. 

To  Sweep,  on.  s6fa^  to  sweep,  to 
wipe ;  sipr^  a  besom ;  Sw.  sopa^  to  sweep, 
wipe»  brash ;  also  a  doot,  a  duster ;  Gael. 
Sguab,  sweep  ;  sgi4(tb,  sgr/nifi,  w.  ysgub,  a 
bttom,  brush,  a  sheaf  of  corn ;  ysgubo,  to 
sweep,  to  whisk;  Bret  sIMa,  to  sweep ; 
Lat.  siopo',  .Sp.  esc'obti,  a  lx,'Som. 

The  radical  miagc  seems  to  be  the  rins- 
ing of  a  vessel  with  water,  the  dashmg  of 
water  over  a  surftce,  or  the  cournng  of 
the  waves  along  the  surface  of  water,  o. 
schwappetty  schweppeuy  to  splash  or  slop. 
'Die  9cku*appfndm  Aithmassen.'  *Der 
weintm  glise  jM«vy5>/<'/ubcr.*  Schweifm, 
to  move  a  fluid  body  to  and  fro.  to  rinse, 
to  splasli,  to  sweep  along  the  ground,  to 
rove  or  range  over  the  country;  Du. 
swey-'i-ft,  to  vacillate,  fluctuate,  wander. 

Sweet.  AS.  surety  Du.  zoet^  ON.  AT/r, 
G.  sussy  Sanscr.  svad^  Lat.  suavis. 

To  Swell.  ON.  svellay  to  swell ;  sollin 
skip,  a  sodden,  \vatcr-ln;4.^cd  ship.  The 
original  sense  is  probably  shown  in  Du. 
swelUn  (Kit),  a  parallel  form  with  wtllen, 
to  boil,  to  spring,  0.  wallcn,  to  boil,  wal- 
lop, move  alonj^  in  a  waving  manner. 
Das  meer  lualUty  the  sea  swells  up  in 
waves  ;  eine  hohe  vtdU^  a  great  swelling 
wave. — Kiittn.  The  same  relation  is  seen 
in  ON.  Mginn,  Da.  bulUn,  swollen, 
and  Lat  MUrf^  to  boil,  Dil  Mghe,  a 
wave  or  billow. 

To  Swelter.  The  sense  of  this  word 
in  the  ordinary  expression  of  sweltering 
with  heat  seems  to  be  to  fiUnt  with  heat* 


SWIFT 

Swallerynge  or  s\vownyn<»^e,  s^-nct^a.— 
Pr.  Pm.  Probably  swatter,  stvalUr  or 
AM/JSrr,  JWRttwr,  are  paraOd  fcrmi. 
representing,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
noise  of  dashinj^  liquids,  then  signifying 
the  dashing  or  sphu>hing  oi  liquids,  spill- 
ing, squandering,  wasting ;  tlmi  wasting 
away,  fainting.  To  swatter,  to  spill  or 
throw  about  water  as  geese  or  ducks  do  in 
drinldng,  to  scatter,  to  waste ;  to  swaiker, 
to  faint ;  to  swat^  to  drink  as  ducks  do 
water,  to  waste  away. — HaL  The  inser- 
tion of  an  /  (as  in  paiUr  compared  wub 
patteTy  K.  diaL  swaUk  for  JawAift,  a  patch, 
stramalkin  for  stratnakitti^.  Sc.  fagald 
iox/agot)  gives  swalterySwelUr^  to Aouader 
in  the  wet,  to  drip,  trickle. 

Slippes  ia  the  denMB  odsale  to  tfie  firdylle, 
SmiHtn  np  SiHftqr  with  his  SH-erde  drawene. 

Mone  .\rthafe, 

I  feel  the  drops  of  smdterimg  sweat 
IVbidi  tricklsdowa     fins.  ■  OmqoIpm^ 

To  swiUtr^  to  waste  away  slowly. — HaL 
We  must  however  not  regard  these 
parallel  forms  as  actually  derived  from 
each  odier,  but  rather  as  arising  fiom 
slightly  varj'ing  efforts  to  represent  the 
same  inarticulate  sounds.  With  a  hnali 
instead  of  #  m  die  radical  sellable  we 
have  swelky  noise  made  by  hqaid  in  a 
churn  ;  to  swilker,  to  splash  ;  iWKtUy, 
sultry.    See  Sultry. 

TtoBiranfa.  To  wander  from.— B.  Da. 
mrnrn,  swermen^  to  wander,  rovc^  abo 
to  riot,  revel. 

The  radical  image  is  ahum  or  confused 
noise,  from  which  we  pass  to  the  notion 
of  noisy  revelr>',  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on 
the  other,  to  that  of  whirling,  turning 
round,  turning  aside,  moving  to  and  ho. 
Sw.  hurray  surroy  swirray  to  whizz,  buzc, 
whirl  ;  xjirrcj,  stinrra,  also  to  revel  ;  OS. 
hver/dy  to  turn,  bend  ;  Da.  surrey  to  bum, 
buzz,  also  as  n.  svaruay  to  lash  or  twists 
rope  round  with  string  ;  Da.  sinre,  to 
revel  ;  to  whirl,  turn  round  ;  Da.  dial 
svirre,  to  move  to  and  fro ;  slerden 
svirrer.  the  sledge  swerves,  swii^  to 
one  side ;  svanr,  nmr^  to  torn  in  a 
lathe. 

Bwlft.   The  idea  of  rapidity  or  nio> 

mentar>'  duration  is  con'.monly  express-  i 
by  the  figure  of  a  smart  blow.  Thus 
Scotch  they  say,  111  be  with  you  in  a  rap, 
in  a  dap;  while  swaky  which  originally  re- 
presents the  sound  of  a  blow,  is  used  for 
a  little  while. 

He  had  slummerit  hot  an  noah. — D.  V. 

Swap,  which  like  swack  represents  the 
sound  of  a  Uow,  is  used  for  any  rapid 
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•cdon  Ibr  tlie  dniwin|r  of  a  sword,  cast- 

ing  of*  a  stone,  or  the  like.  The  change 
of  the  vowel  from  a  to  /  expresses  a  finer, 
smaller  motion,  as  in  u'^/,  to  strike  with 
something  thin,  to  do  anything  quickly, 
compared  with  whap,  to  strike  a  heavy 
blow.  On  this  principle  we  pass  from 
swap  to  OK.  svipay  to  whip,  to  move 
qutcidy,  do  anything  hastily,  to  brandish 
a  sword  ;  n'ipull,  moveable,  transitory  ; 
svipt  y  svi/y  a  sudden  movement,  a  mo- 
mcnty  inMant ;  i  dvi  svifiy  at  the  same 
moment ;  Da.  /  et  sripy  in  a  trice  ;  ON. 
svifa^  to  move  to  and  fro  ;  to  move  sud- 
denly ;  svi/r^  moveable,  yielding.  Sc. 
iwippw^  quick,  nimble,  sudden ;  svriff^ 
rotatory  motion,  or  the  sound  produced 
by  it ;  the  swijf  of  a  miU. — ^Jam.  as. 
itMgfct,  a  whip  :  xtnrjMns,  to  whip  or  do 
something  with  a  momentary  action. 
Swip/e  hire  tha:t  heaved  :  he  whipped 
off  her  head.    Sec  SwiveL 

To  Biiig.  To  drink  in  sounding  gulps. 
Stl'i'^  or  ntfidge^  water  or  beer  spilt  on  the 
floor,  table,  &c.  If  the  roof  or  a  barrel 
leaks,  the  floor  will  be '  all  of  a  noklge.* 
Swidgf,  a  puddle  ;  to  S7aij^<;;lt%  to  shake 
liquor  in  an  inclosed  vessel — Forby ;  to 
rinse  linen  in  water. — Moor. 

To  BwilL  To  rinse,  to  wash  out  with 
water  ;  r-wi/l-fub,  the  tub  which  holds 
the  hog- wash — Mrs  Baker ;  swiil-bowL  a 
dnmlcaid ;  rmlUr,  a  scuffion,  one  who 
washes  the  dishes  ;  as.  szuilian,  to  wash  ; 
rwiUngy  a  gargle.  Doubtless  from  the 
sound  of  agitated  liquid,  and  perhaps 
contracted  from  a  form  like  swig^^  to 
shake  liquor  violently,  to  rinse  in  water, 
to  drink  jzrecdily.  To  swiUur^  to  splash, 
is  a  paraua  form. 

Da.  skylUy  to  rinse,  wash  ;  skyNevand, 
dishwash,  swiUini^s  ;  skyllcbad.  w  shower- 
bath.  See  Scuikry.  G.  spUUn^  to  wash, 
rinse,  swiE 

To  Swim.  Tliis  word  seems  origin- 
ally to  apply  to  the  movement  of  water  in 
agiution  ;  to  move  or  flow  like  water  ;  to 
hie  carried  along  on  the  surfoce  of  water, 
to  move  about  on  the  surface  or  in  the 
water.  N.  sx'abba^  to.  dabble,  paddle, 
Splash,  spill ;  Swiss  schwaibeln,  to  wab- 
ue,  splash,  fluctuate,  to  reel  like  a  dnmk- 
enman  ;  jr//7t'<7<^<^^7/f,ovcrtlowing,  reeling ; 
est  ist  mir  so  schuiabbclig,  Bav.  schivaib- 
eHy  to  overflow,  to  rinse,  to  wash.  Die 
wasche  schwaiben,  to  swigglc  or  rinse 
linen  in  water  ;  glase  schwaibcn^  to  rinse 
^aMCS ;  das  guekwaAet  (gcschwemmc, 
geqiAle),  dishwash,  swillings.  Schwai- 
ben,  or  sch-i'ibrn  are  then  used  in  the 
sense  of  moving  to  and  fro  like  water, 


being  carried  on  the  surface  of  water, 

rod ln;,^  staggering.  Auff 'm  wasser  schwe- 
ben^  tluctuarc,  jactari  fluctibiis  ;  das  scliitT 
das  da  schw^bt't  in  dcm  nicr,  the  ship 
ikMts  in  the  sea.  Suebont,  natant ;  su4- 
Perty  sueparon,  nare.  Gl.  in  Schm.  c;. 
schweben^  to  doat,  wave,  hovei,  flutter. 
— Kiittn. 

The  softening  of  the  final  ^  to  «  leads 
from  Swiss  schwabbtln  to  ON.  svamla^  to 
splash,  paddle  in  water,  and  from  G. 
schweben  to  Bav.  schwaimen.  Der  vogel 
schivaimet  in  den  luften,  the  bird  hovers 
in  the  air.  Uin  und  wider  schwaimen^ 
to  wander  to  and  fra  G.  scMwtmm^n,  to 
wash,  to  bathe  in  water  ;  scAm^limmt,  to 
swim,  to  be  borne  along  by  or  to  be 
bathed  in  liquid.  ON.  sveima^  to  move 
to  and  fro  in  a  confused  manner,  to  wan- 
der about,  to  swarm  ;  sviwa,  svimnta^ 
to  swim  ;  svimra.  Da.  svimlf,  to  be 
dizzy,  giddy.  The  Kestrel  or  Windhover 
is  called  in  G.  schweimer^  schwemnur^ 
sch-iviinmer,  schu)ebt'rlt\  from  \\.%  ^  scJr.i'r- 
benden '  flight.  The  head  switns  when 
the  visible  scene  appears  in  unsteady 
movement  around  us  like  the  suiftce  m 
water. 

Swindle.  G.  schwindel^  swimming  in 
the  head,  dizriness,  giddiness.  In  a 
figurative  sense  sihwindil  is  applied  to 
dealings  in  which  the  parties  seem  to  have 
lost  their  head,  as  we  say,  to  have  become 
dizzy  over  unfounded  or  unreasonable 
prospects  of  gain.  '  Als  der  Assitr/uifi-ft- 
schwindel  (Assignat-mania)  zu  wuthen 
begann.' '  Er  hat  bei  dcm  Aktien-schwin- 
del  ''Share-mania)  vicl  geld  verdient.'— 
Genz  in  Sanders.  The  word  may  be 
translated  madness,  delusion.  Then  in  a 
factitive  sense  sdtwifuUUr^  one  who  in- 
duces delusions  in  others.  Einem  ehcas 
abschwinddn^  to  get  something  from 
another  by  inducing  ddnsion ;  UswittdU 
him  out  of  something. 

The  parallel  form  on*,  sundla,  to  be 
dizzy,  connects  G.  schwindeln  through 
ON.  mnd^  a  swimming,  with  nnma^  svim- 
ma^  to  swim,  S7dmr(i,  Da.  rt'imie:,  to  be 
dizzy.  Du.  swijttuUn^  falsa  imaginari 
instar  dormientium,  vertigine  labcMrauri. — 
Kil.  Da.  s^nngel^  dizziness,  darnel  ffrom 
producing  dizziness) ;  svimgUj  to  red  asa 
drunken  man. 

Swine.  Goth,  sviin^  ON.  jvds,  Russ. 
svittyioy  Pol.  sivitna^  swine.  Apparently 
a  derivative  from  the  original  form  corre- 
sponding to  E.  sow. 

Swing.  G.  schivmgm,  N.  srnnga^  to 
swing,  whirl,  brandish.  The  idea  of  an 
undulating  or  to  and  fro  movement  is 
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widely  expressed  by  forms  that  may  be 
grouped  round  a  root  wag.  E.  waggU^ 
wags  wackein,  to  wag,«^dle,  wabble ; 
Du.  wiggluUn^  to  shake,  to  totter,  also  as 
C.  ivithi'ltt,  to  roll  in,  to  wrap. — Kil.  Lat, 
vagariy  to  wander ;  vacillare^  to  waver, 
totter;  Fr.  vagut^  a  wave;  and  whfa  a 
nasal,  I)u.  •wankeUn,  G.  wankcn,  to  wag, 
wabble,  reel ;  AS.  wancot^  Du.  wankcl^ 
wavering,  unsteady;  ON.  vingsa,  to  swing, 
to  dangle  ;  E.  wi^f,  from  its  vapid  vibim- 
tions  in  flight. 

Then  with  a  sibilant  prefix,  Sc.  stvaj;,  to 
swing,  move  backwaraa  and  forv^'ards, 
and  with  the  nasal,  G.  schu'ankeUy  Du. 
swanckgH,  swanckelen^  to  waver,  stagger, 
totter ;  O.  MekwMUn  (as  ntnggle)^  to 
rinse  in  water  ;  ein  fass  -r.7/:<v///?fv/,  to 
swing  a  cask  with  some  water  in  it  in 
order  to  wash  it  thoroughly. — Kiittn.  as. 
swangettamy  to  wag^  wavw,  psipttate. 
Fris.  swinge^  a  wing. 

To  Swinge.  To  beat  or  strike,  an  act 
tiiat  is  done  with  a  swinging  movement 
AS.  s-i'fft^nn,  to  do  anything  with  violent 
action,  to  scourge  ;  swmjgf  a  blow  ;  Fris. 
swinge^  a  llait — Japycx. 

To  Bwink.  To  labour.  From  a  swing- 
ings whirling  movcmt  nt,  taken  as  a  type 
Of  violent  exertion.  Du.  jrwti/icArH,  li- 
brare,  vibrarc,  quatere ;  swamdk^  nmiuk, 
vibratio,  libratio,  motus,  momentum. — 
KiL  pLd.  swunken^  to  sway  to  and  fro, 
as  a  tree  nnder  the  impulse  of  a  viotant 
wind— DaniKil. 

Swipe.  The  crane-like  contrivance  for 
drawing  water,  consisting  of  a  rod  un- 
evenly balanced  on  a  post,having  a  weight 
at  the  short  end  and  bucket  at  the  long 
end ;  in  Du.  wippe,  tuipgalget  from 
wippen^  to  vibrate ;  or  amudkrotdif  from 
swankcfi,  to  vibrate,  as  E.  swipe  from  ox. 
svipa,  to  brandish,  to  move  rapidly  to  and 
fro.  P1.D.  swengel^  a  swipe,  from  swing- 
ing  to  and  fro.--^DanneiL  MB.  swt^^  the 
handle  of  a  pump. 

Swipes.  10  swiptf  to  drink  off  hastily. 
—  HaL  V*  skvipt  thin  and  tasteless 
drink.  G.  schwappen^  schwepptn,  to 
splash,  dash  ;  diinnts  gesckwtppty  thin 
watery  beer.  Da.  dial  at  stHpe  9lMy  to 
water  the  beer  ;  j7//)>,  swipes,  thin  beer. 

Switch.  A  pliant  rod,  from  the  squish- 
ing noise  which  it  makes  in  moving 
rapidly  through  the  air  when  a  blow  is 
struck  with  it.  PI  D.  rrr/z/w//.  to  make 
such  a  noise,  also  to  bend  to  and  fro  ; 
gwuksti  Hanover  swutseht,  a  long,  thin 
rod,  a  switch,  a  Mwiisekerm,  to  duip  or 
twitter  as  birds. 

Swivel.  A  fastening  so  contrived  as  to 
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allow  the  thing  fastened  to  turn  finedy 
round  on  its  axis.  ON.  svi/y  sudden 
movement ;  N.  sviVy  swing,  force  of  move- 
ment ;  svkm,  to  turn  round  ;  svnva^ 
the  crank  or  handle  of  a  wheel  ;  ON. 
yiieijla^  to  swing  round,  to  brandish.  See 
Swjft. 

Swoon. — ^Swound.  A  swoon  is  a  fail- 
ure of  the  active  principle.  AS.  svnttdan^ 
to  consume,  languish,  vanish.  OflG. 
yivindan^  yivinian^  tabescere  ;  summtiif 
tabescit  (anima  tua)  ;  farsuindanj  evaa- 
ere,  dcficere,  absorberc,  transire. 

The  idea  of  wasting  or  consuming  is 
often  expressed  by  the  figure  of  spillin;:;: 
liquids,  as  in  squander ^  which  is  a  nasal- 
ised form  of  sfmOter^  to  splash,  dabble. 
In  the  same  way  G.  verse h'wt-ndcHy  to 
squander,  dissipate,  waste,  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  nasalised  form  of  the  eciuiva- 
wnt  B.  swatter,  Bav.  tchwaddentt  sckwid- 
dern,  to  splash  or  spill.  The  final  d  is 
lost  in  schwaimn^  to  spill,  consume. 
'Alles  des  plots  das  ymmer  verswaint 
und  vcrj^osscn  wirt  :  *  of  all  the  blood  that 
is  ever  shed  and  poured  out.  '  Blutvers^ 
waisur  Christns Christ  prodigal  of  his 
blood.  —  Schmeller.  Swab,  schwanem^ 
schweinen,  schwenden,  to  waste  away, 
shrink,  wither  ;  Bav.  Si/nvatid,  si/iwund^ 
decrease  waste.  Es  geschwindei  mir, 
hat  mir  geschwinden  :  I  have  lost  my 
strength.  G.  sckwindsucht.  the  wasting 
sickness,  consumption ;  Swiss  jotsmMtos. 

i,'v  ^,  //ri '//.'< /<•//,  to  swoon  or  faint. 

Swoop.    A  sweeping  movement. 

Sword.  AS.  sToeordf  ON.  svtrd^  Gb 
schwert. 

Sycophant.  Cr.  (Twco^iKri7c,  a  common 
informer,  false  accuser,  slanderer,  false 
adviser.  The  name  would  literally  signify 
an  informer  about  figs,  from  irf'rov,  a  fig, 
and  0a<»«i,  to  shew,  but  there  is  no  really 
historic  Icnowledge  how  it  arose. 

8yl>.  8ym>.  B^Hp.  8!3r%  The  Gr.  prep, 
ffvv,  with,  answeriqg  to  Lat.  ciofi,  con  ,  ap- 
pears in  composition  under  the  for^oii^ 
forms,  the  final  v  bdng  aasfanilated  to  a 
following  liquid,  and  lost  before  a  <r  or  C 

Syllable.  Gr.^  Xu/i/SaVw,  r\a/3ov,  to 
take  \  vvXkafi^  a  taking  together, 
seveial  letters  taken  together,  a  syllable, 

Sl^lloglmi.  Gr.  m^tXtyt^^  i  Xtyfrfc, 
an  argument,  reason. 

Sylph.   A  spirit  of  the  air,  a  name 
said  to  be  invented  by  Paracelsus. 
0ynM.  Gr.^lli]^»»tocast;«vHMXX«i 

to  put  together,  to  compare  ;  evft^Xoy,  a 
mark  or  token  of  a  thing,  a  ticket,  cheque, 
aveibal  signal  etwat»«oid»  besot  die 
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CittA'  or  witckwofd  of  tho  Chrislitti 

body. 

Symmetry.  Gr.  ovfi/urpotf  commen- 
surate with,  in  due  proportion,  fitting  ; 
idrptVf  a  measure. 

Sympathy.  Gr.  ovftTraMm,  Ming 
with  another.    See  Pathetic. 

Symphony.  Gr.  m/tfvfia  ;  avv^  and 
fmvii"  ^  voice,  uttered  sound. 

Symptom.  Gr.  aOftwrvfia,  a  coincid- 
ence, concurrent  event ;  from  crv/tviirrw, 
to  foil  oot  together. 

Synagogue.  Gr.  ovvayityi),  an  asseoir 
bly  ;  ovvdyw,  to  bring  together,  collect. 

Syncopy.  Gr,  ovytown,  a  cutting  short ; 

ami  icorrrw,  to  CUt. 

Syndic.  Gr.  cIktj,  right,  law,  lawfuit ; 
oi/yiiKotf  a  helper  in  a  court  of  law. 

•yvod.  Crir.  4Mc,  a  way ;  gpwWf,  a 
con  line:  together. 

Synonym.  Gr.  ot'o/io,  name»  wn'o'ifnfo 
having  the  same  nauie. 


TACK  €6f 

Bynoptii.— SynoptteL  Gr.  a 

viewing,  sight ;  rtujwg,  a  oompvehoisive 
glance.    See  Optic. 

Syntax.  Gr.  Taaam,  rdlut  to  arrange  ; 
roliCf  nnamngtng,  ordlery  nnk ;  t^prSbt, 
an  amuigingtog^lier,  putting  tQgeUier  in 
order. 

l^tiMnla.  Gr.  «4»^f0ic,from««vri9rtfii, 

to  put  together. 

Syringe.  Gr.  <ni|p^  to  p^  or  wius- 
tle  ;  ovpiyif  a  pipe. 

9jnp,  It  nrop^f  Sp.  xarop*^  xmm* 
Ar,  tauurabe^  from  Arab  chardh,  a  frequent 
word  among  the  Arab  doctors.  Becrt 
says  the  chardb  of  honey  is  called  hy- 
dromel.  From  chariba,  to  drink.— 
Engelbeig.  ■SVIorl',  lAwr^,  drinking.  See 
Sherbet. 

dystam.  Gr.  ««rrq/ia,  what  standi 

t(^etber,  a  body  of  united  elements  ; 
cwiarm^  to  put  or  be  put  together,  to  con- 
sist. 


T 


VnlMUPd.  It  Ai^tfrrv,  Fr.  itaAomr,  Sp. 

tabardo^  a  wide  loose  overcoati  the  paintp 
cd  overcoat  worn  by  heralds. 

Tabby.  &>.  tcUn^  It.  tabitw^  tabi,  Fr. 
/abisy  Arak  iiMi,  a  rich  kind  of  watered 
silk,  Froin  a  quarter  of  Bagdad  called 
aJ-'AUdbiyaf  where  figured  stuffs  of  that 
kind  were  mannfectured^Doiy. 

2.  A  brindled  cat,  marked  with  Uripet 
like  the  waves  of  watered  silk. 

Tabernacle.  Lat.  /aiu  / //(uu/t//n,  dim. 
of  tabemay  a  booth. 

Table.  —  Tahoinr.  Lat.  toMa^  a 
board,  a  table. 

Vnoor.—VUBhow^VaBilMariiie.--- 
Timbrel.  Prov,  Uib^r^  Fr.  kmtbour,  Sp. 
tarnbor^  a/attibor,  a  dnim  ;  tambon/t', 
tamborilf  a  little  drum,  a  tabour  or  tim- 
hrd.  AiaK  UM^z.  dram,  Sp^  atakal^  Hm- 
ktd^  kettledrum.  The  sound  of  a  blow  is 
very  generally  represented  by  the  sylla- 
bles taby  iaPy  daby  doby  top^  or  the  like. 
Thus  the  Spaniards  represent  the  beating 
of  the  drum  b\-  tdpatan  or  taparapatatiy 
as  we  by  rubadub  or  dubadub,  Arab. 
iaih^at  represents  the  somd  made  by 
the  dashing  of  a  waterfall  Malay  tnbah, 
tiibnhy  to  beat,  to  drum  \  tabiik,  tapuk,  to 
slap.  Gr.  Twrrw,  to  beat.  Mag\  ar  dob- 
cg^iy  to  knock,  to  stamp;  dob^  a  drum. 
Fr.  tahoulery  to  knock  loud  and  fast  ; 
Piedm.  tabiusd^  to  knock  at  a  door,  to 


beat ;  Uthus^  noise,  uproar.  Fr.  iopper^ 

to  strike,  clap  ;  E.  tap^  to  knock  gently  ; 
E.  dial,  tabber^  to  knock  or  tap.  *  How 
that  boy  is  taMering  on  the  table.' — Mrs 
Baker.  Devon,  to  taper  at  the  door.~ 
Lye.  It.  toppa  !  toppa !  represents  the 
sound  of  knocking  at  a  door.  Swiss  dop- 
pelHy  to  knock  at  a  door,  to  hammer. 
Champagne  iambi r,  to  resound  ;  tovtbt\-\ 
hammer.  It.  tambussare,  tambustarey  to 
rumble,  rattle,  drum,  to  dubadub. — Fl. 

Tacit.  Lat.  tadtus;  taceo,  to  be  silent. 
Goth,  tha/iatty  ox.  fbn^Ja,  .Sw.  tti^a,  Da. 
tu,  OHG.  thagen^  thaken^  dagm,  to  be 
nlent 

•Tack.  I.  To  A/r>t,  to  fasten,  to  sew 
slightly  together,  whence  ttick,  a  small 
nail  lor  fastening  on  something  to  a  more 
important  objeO.  Piedm.  Uuki,  Milan 
tijccii.  It  nff.jc  care,  to  fasten  ;  staccare.Xo 
unfasten,  to  detach  ;  attaccaticciOy  sticky. 
Bret,  tacky  Langued.  iaeko^  a  tack  or 
small  nail. 

Tack  is,  I  believe,  an  analogous  form  to 
jog.^iig,  dag,  dig,  stag,  stack,  stick,  repre- 
sentmg  in  tne  fint  instance  a  sharp  move- 
ment abruptly  checked,  then  signifying 
thrust,  projection,  point.  The  passage  to  • 
the  sense  of  fastening  is  seen  in  the  ex- 
pressions iom€kMa,UdUk  Mfi»sfiek 
to. 

c.  Mack/  is  used  as  ao  interj.  ex- 
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pressing  movement  witih  a  sudden  start. 

— Sanders.  Er  saiimte  nicht  den  rappen 
aimistecben,und  za4:Jlt  /  zatk  /  war  er  zum 
tiior  hinaas.  The  r^)etitioa  of  the  signi- 
ficant clement  in  mckzack  represents  a 
saccessioii  of  abrupt  movements  in 
different  directions,  indicated  bv  the 
dumce  of  vowd  mm  a  to  «,  and  tinis 
signifies  a  jagged  or  zigzag  line. 

Hence  sacke,  sacken^  a  jag,  spike, 
prong,  tooth ;  sackeuy  to  jag,  notch,  in- 
dent, explaining  It.  tacca^  a  notch.  Pl.D. 
takk.  a  point,  tooth,  branch  of  a  tree. 

The  sense  of  thrusting  is  seen  in 
Picdm.  iaca,  a  support,  a  stand  for  a  bar- 
rel ;  Gael.  taiCy  prop,  support  ;  Sp.  tmo, 
stopper,  plug,  ramrod,  billiard-cue.  Some- 
times the  word  may  come  direct  from  the 
figure  of  something  clapped  on.  Sp. 
taque^  the  clapping  of  a  door  ;  Kr.  taquer^ 
toifuir^  to  beat,  to  knodcw — ^Jaabert  It 
tiuh-tach,  the  sound  of  beating,  hammer- 
ing, &c.  ;  tacco^  taccone^  a  patch,  a  heel- 
tap; toppa,  a /tuTifr  cobbled  on  an  old  shoe. 
— FL 

2.  In  nautical  language  a  tack  is  the 
rope  which  draws  forward  the  lower  cor- 
ner of  a  square  sail,  and  fastens  it  to  the 
windward  side  of.  the  ship  in  sailing  trans- 
versely to  the  wind,  the  ship  being  on 
the  starboard  or  larboard  tack  according 
as  it  presents  its  right  or  left  side  to  the 
wind.  The  ship  is  said  to  tack  when  it 
turns  towards  the  wind,  and  changes  the 
tack  on  which  it  is  saiUl^. 

Tackle.  TIic  harness  of  a  draught 
horse,  or  ropes  and  furniture  of  a  ship. 
Du.,  PLD.  takel^  the  fittings  of  a  ship. 
W.  tachttt,  accoutrements,  implements ; 
taclau  y  llong^  the  tackle  of  a  vessel  ; 
iiulUy  to  dress,  deck,  fit,  furnish  ;  taclus, 
trim,  atlornt  d.  Perhaps  the  word  may  be 
explained  from  It.  dial,  tacar  or  tacar 
sot  to  (Cherubini;,  It.  attiucare^  to  harness 
horses  and  fasten  them  to  the  carriage. 

Tact-,  -tact.  —  Tangent,  -tingent. 
Lat.  tangOf  tactum  (in  comp.  -tingOy 
•tacitimX  to  touch  ;  taehiSy  the  sense  of 
touch,  a  touch  ;  cotttingo,  to  touch  one 
another,  to  arrive,  to  happen  ;  .v)////^v/;/f, 
touching  each  other,  near  to.  t.  iangi/it, 
a  touching  line. 

Tactics.  Gr.  rnrncn,  matters  perti- 
nent to  militar>'  movements,  from  rdaffw, 
fnvSff,  to  array. 

Tadpole.  The  young  of  the  frog  in 
its  first  stage  after  leaving  the  egg,  a 
creature  consisting  apparently  of  a  globu- 
lar head  with  a  tail.  Henoe  it  is  lirequent- 
ly  designated  by  the  snme  name  with 
the  miller's  thumb,  a  small  fish  of  similar 


conformation.  Fr.  ckabot  [Lat.  capita, 
big-head],  the  little  fish  called  a  bull- 
head or  millers  thumb  ;  also  the  Uttle 
water  vermine  called  a  bullhead. — Cot 
Another  name  for  both  is  tetard  (Trcv.), 
while  the  tadpole  is  distinguished  as 
Utard  de  ^rmmitte^  a  kmiMupi^  k4mi» 
haupt  (Diefenb.),  kaulkopf  (Sanders), 
kullkopf,  tadpole,  bull  head  i  Idioticon  v. 
Kurhcssen),  from  kuiic.  Boh.  kulc^  kauU^ 
a  bowl  or  balL  W.  pcnbu>ly  a  blockhead, 
a  tadpole,  from  pen,  head,  and  p'u.'I,  ob- 
tuse, blunl^  properly  round,  globular.  Gael 
/('/iSnflaMOMtrA,  Inmp-headed,  stupid  ;  poll' 
ceannan,  a  tadpole.  To  these  latter 
forms  correspond  E.  dial.  poUhead,  Sc. 
Pov^hgad,  a  tadpole,  from  po/l,  a  rounded 
top,  a  head ;  a  mere  variation  of  bullhead. 
The  creature  is  also  called  pollwiggU^ 
pollywig^  from  AS.  v/igga,  Esthon.  waggel^ 
a  worm  (s.  Earwig) ;  the  round-headed 
worm. 

The  form  tadpole  is  equivalent  to  Fr. 
titard  eU  greKouille^  or  to  G.  kauipadd*^ 

kaulfroschy  Pl.D.  kUlpogg^ptdlpogg  (Dan- 
neil),  the  element  tad,  being  tne  AS.  fade, 
a  toad,  corresponding  to  P1.D.  padde^ 
P^^SSt  ^  while  the  final  pole  is  identi- 
cal with  the  w,  pivl,  Gael,  poll,  with  the 
bull  in  ifuUkead^  and  with  poU^  a  round 
top. 

Tag.  Point  of  a  lace. — B.  Sw.  tagg, 
Pl.D.  takke,  G.  zackcn^  a  point,  tooth, 
thorn  ;  rrff-^f*//,  to  jag,  dent,  notch.  Formed 
on  the  same  principle  as  dag,  jag^Jog^ 
representing  in  the  first  instance  a  sharp 
movement  abruptly  checked,  then  the 
path  traced  oat  by  sudi  a  movement  a 
pointed  sliape.    See  Zigz.ig,  Tack. 

Tail.  w.  ta/^cll,  a  dewlap,  wattle.  O. 
dial,  sa^cl,  zal,  a  tassel. — Deutsch.  Mud- 
dart.  Zagel  is  also  the  tuft  of  hair  on  a 
beast's  tail,  the  tail  itself ;  zagcln,  to  wag 
the  tail.  ON.  tagly  a  horse-tail.  Sw.  tagcl, 
horse-hair. 

The  radical  idea  would  seem  to  be  what 
dangles  to  and  fra 

-taa— JBntaa— BetaiL  From  Fr. 
tailUry  to  cut,  an  estate-tail  is  a  partial 
estate  cut  out  of  the  feesimple,  so  as  to 
leave  a  remainder  in  the  handb  of  another 
owner.  To  enUdt  an  estate  is  to  dhrtde 
the  feesimple  among  successive  owners. 

Other  compounds  of  tailler  are  rt» 
taUUr,  to  shred,  snip,  cut  very  often ;  rt" 
tailUtf  shreds,  clippings  ;  detailler,  to 
piecemeal,  to  cut  into  pieces.  Hence  E. 
retail^  to  sell  in  small  portions  ;  details^ 
the  separate  elements  ot  whidi  a  matter 
is  composed. 

Tailor.    Fr.  taiUeur  dhabUSf  a  cutter 
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of  clothes.    TailleTy  It  tagliat'e^  to  cut. 
ON.  tdiga,  telgja^  to  cut,  bar,  to  form  by 
cutting.    See  Tally. 
-ta&  -taut.  Lat  /mmv,  Untum 

fin  comp.  -tineo),  to  liolrl  ;  rontitiro,  to 
keep  in,  keep  together,  withhold,  contain; 
abstineo^  to  hold  from,  to  abstain  ;  con- 
titUHiia^  keeping  in,  temperance,  contin- 
ence ;  pertinco^  to  hoU  OO,  tO  icach  tO^to 
belong  to,  &c. 

TubIl  a  tooch  of  conrvptioii.  Fr. 
attaindre  (I.at,  attivf^irt^,  to  reach  or  at- 
tain to,  to  touch  or  hit  in  reaching,  to 
overtake  in  going  ;  attaint^  raught,  at- 
tained to,  touoied.— Cot. 

To  Take.  ON.  tak^  grip,  hold,  gra])ple 
in  wresthng  ;  taka^  to  seize,  take,  touch. 
$w.  tagy  hold,  touch  ;  fatta  tag  i,  to  seise 
hold  of ;  sldppa  tag^  to  let  loose  ;  drtag, 
the  stroke  of  an  oar ;  taga^  to  sci7c,  to 
take.  Tag  hit,  give  it  me.  Taga^i^  to 
straiggle»  to  contend.  Du.  i!s«ilM,tai^ere, 
arripere,  npprebender^harpagar^capere, 
figere. — Kd. 

Radically  identical  with  Lat  tangere^ 
tactum^  to  touch  ;  and  with  It.  attaicare^ 
I'lcdm.  iach^,  to  fasten,  to  join  one  thing 
to  another.  Compare  tachessdy  to  contend, 
dispote,  quarrel,  with  N.  taktutt  Sw.  taeas, 
to  wrestle,  contend,  dispute.  Tach7  la 
rogna  da  un  aittr^  to  take  the  itch  from 
another ;  tachi  la  rogna  a  un^  to  give  it 
to  another.  Tachd  ^TftUy  to  talce  fire,  also 
to  light  a  fire,  to  communicate  fire.  To 
attack  is  to  seize  hold  of  one,  tu  coiimiencc 
tbestroggle. 

Talc.  ON'.  talptstt'inn,talgsti'itt,  soap- 
stone,  talc,  from  being  easily  cut  with  a 
knife  or  split  into  panes ;  on.  telgja^  to 
CUt»  carve.  Herra  biskim  skal  upp  Idta 
gera  brjdstit  (the  front  of  the  church),  ok 
i  setja  tvisldngan  glygg  med  talgu^tiini^ 
a  twolight  window  paned  with  taJc. 

Tale.— To  Tell.  on.  tala,  to 
speak,  say,  talk  ;  iai,  speech,  number  ; 
tetja  tdlu^  to  make  a  speech.  Telja  is 
also  to  rednm  or  count  Du.  t4MeU^ 
speech,  discourse  ;  taeUn^  to  speak  ; 
taeieUf  teiUn,  to  count.— KiL  g.  saJtif 
mmltcr  i  wSMen,  to  reckon,  count ;  muKU- 
i^//.  to  ti  n,  relate.    Sec  Talk. 

Talent,  l^t.  taletitum,  Cr.  roKavrovy 
a  certain  weight  of  money.  In  the  sense 
of  natural  endowment  the  term  is  taken 
from  the  Parable  of  the  Ten  Talents. 

Talisman.  Fr.,  Sp.  talisman,  Ar. 
UUttm^  a  magical  image,  on  whicn  are 
mystical  characters  as  charms  against 
enchantments.  Byantine  Gr.  ri\atf|M,  in- 
cantation. 

TOXtolk.  In  seddng  the  origin  of  AiM 
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two  principles  must  be  borne  in  mind : 
first,  that  the  words  In-  which  this  idea  is 
expressed  have  commonlv  signified  in  the 
first  instance  to  talk  mucn  orimperfectly, 
to  chatter,  tattle,  lisp  ;  as  Gr.  XdAuv,  to 
speak,  compared  with  G.  lalUn^  to  speak 
indistinctly,  to  lisp,  stammer,  babble,  or 
Gr.  ^aj«v,  to  speak,  compared  with  B. 
prate.  And  secondly,  that  the  sense  of 
tattling  or  idle  talk  is  often  expressed  by 
forms  taken  ftmn  the  splashing  or  dashing 
of  water.  So  we  have  Swab,  schwappdm^ 
to  splash,  also  to  speak  quick  and  con- 
fusedly ;  and  with  inversion  of  the  mute 
and  liquid,  Swiss  sckwaipem,  to  S|ribish, 
Da.  dial,  s^ui/pe,  to  tattle.  F..  dabble,  to 
paddle  in  wet,  G.  ^\aX,dabbi'ln,\o  tattle. — 

D.  M.,  3.  373.  Now  B.  daggle,  or  taggU 
(Mrs  li.),  is  to  trail  in  wet  and  dirt  ;  be- 
dngQled,  bedabbled,  dirtied;  dagglv,  wet, 
showery-.  —  Hal.  To  these  correspond 
OberD.  taj>geln,  tfgeln,  tekeln,  dekght^  to 
dabble,  daiih  :  Ax/u/t,  tellich,  smeary, 
dirty  (Dcutsch.  Mundart,  3.  344) ;  as  well 
as  It  taeattare^  which  must  originally 
have  sipified  to  splash  or  dabble,  as 
shown  by  toccata,  bedashed,  speckled  ; 
laccola,  a  bungling,  botching  piece  of 
business  (compare  doMU^  to  work  imper- 
fectly, to  bungle),  also  babbling,  chatter- 
ing, prating.—  FI.  Hence  taccola,  a  jack- 
daw, a  bira  eminent  for  chattering.  A 
like  inversion  to  that  which  was  shown  in 
schivnppeltt  and  schiualpen,  or  in  sputter 
and  spurtt  squitler  and  squirt^  leads  from 

E.  daggle  and  a  taggwlm,  or  It.  taecolarg^ 
to  Ba\-.  dalkcn,  to  dabble,  also  to  bunj^ 
cobble,  work  unskilfully  ;  verdalken,  to 
besmear ;  dalk,  a  dauber,  bungler ;  dalken, 
dolken,  dolkezen,  to  stutter,  sputter,  qwak 
imperfectly,  to  speak  (in  a  contemptuous 
sense),or,  tinailv,  to  talk. — Schm.  laigmf 
tailtem^  to  dabble^  to  smear,  then  to  tattle, 
or  talk  foolishly.— .Sanders.  So  also  from 
It.  taccola  wc  pass  to  P1.D.  taalke,  talk,  a 
daw,  a  tattling  woman. — Brem.  Wtb.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the 
It.  form  is  identical  with  Bav.  dachalf 
dahhel^  dakcL  Swab.  dahU^  G.  dohU^  a 
daw.  Thus  It  Uiceolan^  to  chatter,  is 
connected  with  o.  tUMtn^dtUlcn,  to  stam- 
mer, chatter,  tattle,  trifle.  '  Wer  lehrt 
dem  Psittacum  unser  wort  dallent*'^ 
Sanders.  Silesian  tallen,  to  stammer. 
'Die  tunge  lallt  und  tallt' — Deutsch. 
Mund.  4.  188.  Swiss  talent  dalcn,  to  . 
speak  imperfectly,  to  drawL  ON.  Utla^  to 
speak  or  talk. 

Tall.  Fr.  faille,  cut,  and  thence  the 
size  or  stature  of  a  creature.    A  tall  man 

is  a  man  of  good  stature. 
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Tallow.  G.  talg^  ON.  tolgr^  the  solid 
&t  of  ruminants.  Apparently  from  being 
considered  as  the  means  ot  daiibmg  or 
smearing.  G.  talgen^  talken,  dalken^  to 
dabble,  daub.  *  Sich  imkuhdrcck  ^'Aj/^v//, 
beiaUunj*  to  daub  oneself  with  cowdung. 
•^-Sanders.  Swisa  tal^eti,  a  soft  mass, 
as  an  ill-cooked  pudding  ;  .Swab,  talkct, 
ialkicht,  clammy,  doughy,  fat ;  Bav.  ver- 
dalken,  to  bedaub,  smear.  Swiss  dolgg^ 
talk,  a  blot  of  ink  ;  verdfilggmfVirMtmf 
to  bedaub.    .See  Talk. 

Tall7.  i  rorn  II  ta^Uarey  Ft.  iailler^ 
to  cut,  IS  foffmed  Fr.  Anm^a  tally  or  piece 
of  wood  on  which  an  account  was  kept 
by  notches.  When  complete  the  wood 
was  split  in  two,  widi  corresponding 
notches  on  each  piece.  HcDOe  t§  tmlly, 
to  correspond  exactly. 

The  root  may  be  preserved  in  It  tacca^ 
a  notdi  or  tally ;  also,  as  Fr.  iaiiU,  the 
size  or  stature  of  a  man.  Here  the  syl- 
lable tac  seems,  like  £.  hacfcy  to  represent 
the  SOHOid  of  striking  with  a  sharp  instru- 
ment. It.  tach'/acJty  sound  of  knocking 
at  a  door.  A  frequentative  form  from  this 
rootf  analoeous  to  Do.  jbulcfaSi  to  chop, 
or  E.  Magpi^  give  riae  to  ingiutrtj 
tailler. 

Talon.    The  claw  of  a  bird  of  prey, 
roperly  the  hind-claw.    '  TaUuU  of  a 
yrdc,  the  hynder  clawe,  talon^  dgOL'— 
Palsgr.    Lat.  talus,  the  hecL 

Tfcmnrind.  Arab.  HaMrAMI^  Indian 
dates. 

Tambour.   See  Tabor. 

Tmna.    Dn.  tarn,  taem;  o.  Msiiw, 

tame.  on.  tamr^  accustomed  to  ;  — vid 
suttdy  accustomed  to  swimming;  — d 
bdthar  henUr,  accustomed  to  use  either 
hand  ;  timjm^  to  accustom  to^  to  tune. 
Goth,  gatamjan,  to  tame.  Lai.  d»mare, 
Gr.  io/taWf  to  subdue,  to  tame. 

Tnanmy.  Fr.  iamitt  It  ktmiriOj 
UutdtUff  Du.  /erms,  /rms,  a  boulter. 
Strainer,  sieve.  Fr.  tstofniHt,  the  stuff 
tamine,  also  a  strainer. — Cot  It.  stamig- 
ma,  a  strainer  made  of  goat's  hair,  from 
stame,  Lat.  stamen^  the  ued  threads  in  a 
loom,  woot,  yarn. 

To  Tamper.  To  meddle  with ;  pro- 
bably a  metaphor  from  the  tempering  of 
clay.  So  Sw.  kiadda,  to  dabble,  to  do  a 
thinff  in  a  slight  manner,  to  nwddle  with- 
out mncss  or  necessity,  to  tamper. — Wide- 
gren.  Lang,  tapo^  clay ;  trtpw^  dab  or 
daub,  tempered  clay  for  wall  buUding. 

Tampion. — ^Tainkin. — Tcmikin.  Fr. 
tampon,  a  bung  or  stopper  ;  Lang.  tampOy 
to  shut,  stop ;  Jefustro  tampado,  a  shut 
window ;  st  AM|ka  'Ua  d&tufitlhSf  to  stop 


TANK 

one's  ears  ;  tatnpes^  shutters  ;  tafrpo,  a 
tank  or  reservoir.  A  nasalised  form  of 
Lang,  tapa^  Fr.  tapper  (Cot),  to  stop. 
See  Tap.  The  same  corruption  as  that 
of  tamkin  from  tampon  IS  flCCn  in ptm^ 
kin  from  Pompion* 

Fr.  ttii$%  bailc  of  young 

oak  for  tanning  ;  taner,  to  tan  or  dress 
leather  with  oak  bark ;  tan^,  tanned,  also 
swart,  dusky,  tawny  of  hew,  as  things 
which  hava  been  tanned. — Cot  Bret 
tann,  oak ;  ax^al  tann,  an  oak-apple  or 
oak-gall ;  G.  tanne^  a  fir-tree,  the  b.uk  of 
which  is  also  applicable  to  tanning. 

Tandem.  A  mode  of  driving  from  the 
carriage  seat  two  horses  one  before  the 
otfier.  Fran  a  joidng  aboteof  Lat.  tmm» 
dem,  at  length. 

Tang.    I.  A  rank  taste. — B.   A  meta- 
phor from  a  ringing  sound.    Twane  and 
tang  are  both  used  for  a 
sound  and  a  strong  taste. 

There  is  a  pretty  affectation  in  the  Almain 
which  gives  their  speech  a  diffierenC  An|f  ficai 
ours.— Hokkn  ia  Todd.  His  yoke  wis  some- 
thing difliereiit  firtnn  o«m,  having  a  little  Hoanjf 
like  that  of  street  music.  —  Search.  He  then 
owneti  th.^t  he  had  received  heavenly  gifts  in 
eartlien  vessels,  and  though  the  liquor  was  not  at 
all  impaired  tbereby  in  wbstsace  or  viitac;  k 
might  get  some /WKtii^  of  die  WHeL-~SeMch  in  R. 

7>  tang  bees  is  to  ring  a  bell  or  make 
a  noise  with  a  piece  of  metal  on  a  shovel 
or  the  like  at  the  swamung  of  bees. — Mrs 
Baker.  Fr.  ilM-Aw,  a  cattle-belL  Spi. 
tangiry  tafler,  to  play  on  a  musical  instru- 
ment ;  taftidoy  tune,  sound,  clink.  Maori 
tangiy  cry,  sound.  Anibic,  Umitmaty 
sound,  re-echoing  of  musical  instruments, 
murmuring  of  water;  temtn^  noise^  toimdy 
echo. 

2.  The  part  of  a  knife  that  runs  up  into 
the  handle  ;  the  tongue  of  a  buckle.  ON. 
tangiy  a  narrow  tongue  of  land ;  the  tang 
of  a  knife  or  a  twofd.    Gad.  Uam^ 

Tangent— Tangiblo.  See  Tact 
Tangled.  Tofigledy  or  in  Hie  E.  of 
England  twangledy  is  twisted  together  in 
a  confused  intricate  mass.  Now  twang- 
ling  signifies  in  the  tirst  instance  a  disso- 
nant jingling  sound  like  miskilful  playing 
on  a  stringed  instrument,  and  thence  in  a 
secondary  sense  the  term  is  applied  to  a 
confosed  inTolved  textnre*  So  firon 
brangle,  representing  a  continuous  jarring 
sound,  to  embrangUy  to  perplex  or  en- 
tangle. Rumble  and  grumble  represent  a 
broken  muttering  sound,  rumpU  vbA 
crumple  a  broken  uneven  state  of  surface. 
Tank.  Ptg.  tanquey  a  pond,  reserv  oir, 
basin  oC  water,  a  fecqpiade  of 
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pounded  or  stopped  up,  from  Proir.  ikniMrr, 
to  stop,  to  shut.  Tamar  la  boca^  to  shut 
the  mouth.  Langu£d.  tanca,  to  stop ; 
tanco^  the  bar  of  a  door.  Ptg.  tauchar^  to 
•tidk  into ;  UmMo^  a  stake,  a  stanciiioB. 

tiu  o,  a  stopper  or  plug.  Git.  tev,  a 
ramrod,  a  mace  at  billiards. 

The  ideas  of  sticking  into,  stopping, 
shutting,  are  also  eiqpressed  by  the  parallel 
root  tap^  tamp ;  as  in  Castrais  tapa^  to 
stop,  to  stuff  or  satisf)r;  tapofam^  a  damp- 
er, a  8top>hitnger,  a  pieoe  oi  meat  given 
at  the  beginning  of  a  feast  ;  tap^  a  stop- 
per ;  tavipa^  tafua^  to  stop,  shut,  cease } 
tampadou^  tancadou^  a  stopper  ;  ianco,  a 
Stake  ;  Langued.  tampan  to  stop  or  shut ; 
fenestra  tatnpado,  a  shut  window  ;  tampos, 
shutters  ;  tampadouy  tancadou^  a  bolt  or 
bar;  tampo^  estampOyd^tuAiiXftaavmt, 
See  Standi,  Dam. 

Tankard.  Fr.  tanquard,  Du.  tanckae'rd^ 
N.  tank  at  y  a  can  with  a  spout ;  dankar^  a 
jug,  jar.  Commonly  supposed  to  be  a 
corruption  of  Lat.  cantharus. 

Tansy.  Fr.  tanasU.  Sp.  (UoMasia^  from 
Gr  MkmmCb,  immortality. 

Tantaliaa.  Fr.  toHiaKttrt  ham  the 
proper  name  Tantalus. 

Tantamount.  Lat.  tantus^  so  much, 
and  am&uMi. 

Tap.  I.  A  foim  analogous  to  rap  or 
paty  signifying  a  light  blow.  Fr.  taper  du 
pUdy  to  rap  with  the  Ibot  Bobem.  tepati^ 
to  strike  with  a  hammer,  a  stick,  &c.  ; 
Russ.  topat\  to  stamp  with  the  feet. 

2.  Then  as  on.  stapj^iy  e.  stamPy  are 
speciaDy  appUed  to  strudi^  endways,  as 
with  a  pestle,  the  root  tap  or  tob  lakes 
the  sense  of  striking  endways,  thrusting 
into.  We  speak  of  the  woodpecker  tap- 
ping with  his  beak^  wlicnce  apparently 
Boh.  top,  the  beak  of  a  bird  j  toparkay  the 
stamper  of  a  chum ;  Sp.  topar^  to  but  or 
strike  with  the  head,  run  against.  Hence 
may  be  explained  PI.D.  fappe,  G.  cap/, 
Du.  taPy  a  plug  thrust  in  to  stop  a  hole. 
With  the  addition  of  an  initial  s  we  have 
Du.  stappeHy  to  step,  to  set  down  the  foot, 
and  stoppcHy  to  thnist  into,  to  stuff  or  stop. 
Sp.  tapoTf  to  stop  up,  choke,  cover ;  tapmr 
l»  b^coy  to  Stop  ones  mouth ;  tapotty  a 
plug,  bung,  corlc    Lap.  tappet y  to  shut. 

Tape.  AS.  tappe,  properly  the  tip  or 
comer  of  a  garment,  then  the  tape  or  tie 
a^ch  is  faMtsatcA.  to  it.  A  like  transfer- 
ence of  sense  is  seen  in  the  sheet  of  a  sail, 
which  signifying  in  the  first  instance  the 
eoraer  of  a  sail,  is  traiiifemd  to  die  rop« 
fastened  to  the  Goraer,  by  which  the  sail 
is  managed. 

Taper.— To  Taper,   as.  tapery  tapor^ 


a  wazB^t  The  question  arises  whether 
it  is  so  called  because  of  the  tapering 

form  ;  or  whether  to  taper  is  to  assume 
the  form  of  a  taper  or  dip-candlc.  If  the 
fonner  is  the  case,  a  satisfactory  origin 
may  be  found  in  a  tap  or  phig  for  stop- 
ping a  hole,  which  is  smaller  at  the  fore- 
most end.  A  tap  root  is  a  root  of  taper- 
ing form.  G.  zapfen  is  applied  to  diffetent 
objects  of  tapering  form,  as  the  uvula,  an 
icicle,  a  fircone ;  and  the  resemblance  be- 
tween an  idde  and  a  dip-candle  is  strik* 
ing  enough. 

Tapestry.  Fr.  tapisseriey  tapcstr)' ; 
tapis.  Prov.  tapit^  Sp.  tapetOy  Lat  tapctey 
hangings  for  cowering  walls*  S|x  Uipttr^ 
to  stop  up,  conceal,  mantle,  cover. 

Tar.  AS.  teory  tyrwa,  ON.  tJarajG. 
ikteTy  Gael.  JSmrr,  Fin.  iwwa^  tar.  The 
root  seems  to  b«  preserved  in  Swiss  targ" 
geny  toorggeHy  daargi^r/n,  dolirgq-efn,  tir- 
geUy  dtrggeUy  dirggeltn,  to  dabble,  daub, 
work  in  Qough,  handle  unclcanhly,  ban* 
gle  ;  £.  dial.  Avr,  to  daub  with  nay,  Co 
plaster:  teerweUly  a  clay-walL 

To  Tar.  To  set  on,  to  provoke,  OPr. 
atariery  atarjer.  Si  Deus  te  atarried  vers 
me  :  si  Dommus  incitat  te  adversum  me. 
—  Livre  des  Rois.  //  vient  pur  nus  at* 
taritre  neHumtir:  he  comes  to  provfte 
and  to  scorn  us. — Ibid.  They  have  ter- 
rid  thee  to  ire. — Wiclif,  Psalms.  Du. 
tergeuy  a  atrgeity  PLD.  iargeUy  tarrm^ 
tirtarrtHy  to  iiritate^  provoke.  Da.  Hrrt^ 
to  tease. 

The  origin  seems  to  be  an  imitation  of 
the  sound  of  a  dog  snariing,  used  for  the 
purpose  of  setting  the  animal  on  to  fight. 
Sc.  tifTy  to  snarl ;  quarrelsome,  crabbed. 
Swab.  Merretiy  to  be  m  ill  humour.  So  w. 
hyry  the  gnar  or  snari  of  a  dog,  a  word 
used  by  one  who  puts  a  dog  forward  to 
fight,  a  pushing  or  egging  on  ;  hySy  a 
snutabo  nsed  m  setting  on  a  dog ;  hysio, 
to  cause  to  snarl,  to  set  on. 

Taradiddle.  An  idle  story,  a  falsehood. 
Formed  in  the  same  way  as  Jiddlsdedu  t 
G.  lari/ari/  Tangwed.  UOaimt  of  Fr. 
tarare !  interjections  mocking  what  is 
said  and  expressing  disbelief.  See  Tattle. 

TOirdar.  Tr.  iardify  It.  tmnUvy  tmnh^ 
Lat.  tarduSy  slow. 

•  Tare.  It.  tara,  Fr.  tare,  Sp.  iara  or 
merma  signify  the  deduction  to  be  made 
from  the  gross  weight  of  the  merchan* 
disc  on  account  of  the  packaf:^c  in  which  it 
is  contained-  Of  the  two  Sp.  synonyms, 
is  the  participle  past,  mermt  or 
memtd,  of  the  Arab  ramtiyto  reject ;  and 
in  like  manner  /ara  is  the  Arab,  tar/ta,  or, 
with  ihc  article,  at-tarhuy  the  substantive 
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of  the  verb  iaraAa,  to  refect,  deduct,  le- 

trench.— Dozy. 

Target.  Fr.  /tf/^v,  targue^  It.  targa^ 
targeittty  Sp.  darga,  adarga,  OHO. 
C.  tartsche,  Gael,  targaid^  a  shield.  Com- 
monly referred  to  Lat.  tergus^  hidc^  skin, 
thence  a  shield,  as  being  made  of  hide. 
StpUm  taurorum  tergora^  a  shidd  of 
seven  bull-hides. 

Walach.  targa^  however,  signifies  cer- 
tain things  made  of  wicker,  as  a  wicker 
chimney,  a  wicker  bed,  and  theoU  Cdtic 
shidd  was  made  of  wicker. 

TUlft  A  book  of  rates  for  duties  to 
be  laid  upon  merchandises. — B.  Turk. 
ta'rif,  an  explaining,  describinj^  ;  Arab. 
ta  riL  explanation,  notification ;  arif^ 
knowledge. 

Tarn.    on.  tjdm,  a  little  lake,  morass. 

To  Tamisli.  It.  Umire^  ¥x.  ternir^ 
to  make  dim ;  teme^  dull,  lustreless.  ORG. 

tartijatt^  to  coin  r.il,  rdver  ;  tiJt  nknppe, 
the  coat  of  darkness  which  made  the 
wearer  invisible,  as.  dfom,  oe.  </t77«,  hid- 
den, secret ;  dyrnan,  to  secrete,  conceal 

Tarpawlin.  I'roperly  tar-palling^  a 
tarred  pall  or  covering  tor  gooas. 

ToTterjr.  Fr.  tmrdtr^  formerly  also 
larger^  Crisons  fiirginar,  Prov.  tardar, 
tarzar^  to  delay,  tarry,  from  Lat  iardare. 

Taarl  t.  as.  ieartj  tmrHic,  sbarp, 
biting,  pungent.  Du.  tafrtig^  subacidus, 
acerbus.  immitis. —  Kil.  Perhaps  from 
Du.  iarten^  to  provoke,  defy,  as  bwiss 
fiKitr,  sharp,  cutting,  astringent,  from  Bar. 
fussetiy  O.  rfhctt,  to  provoke,  incite. 

3.  It  seems  that  there  was  no  original 
difference  between  Fr.  lomrte^  i&urUtm^  a 
cake,  a  loaf  of  brown  bread,  and  tarft\  a 
pie  or  pudding,  a  flat  portion  of  soft 
materials  which  consolidates  in  baking. 
It»  tot  ta,  a  kind  of  pastry- work,  like  a 
rice-pudding  baked  ;  tortt-llo,  a  little  pud- 
ding— Altieri ;  iartera,  tartaella^  tarta- 
rtlU,  any  tartlet  or  little  tart— Fl.  *  Et 
aliqui  loco  ttirtantm  et  zoncanim  dant  in 
principle  prandii  turiasj  (}uas  appellant 
tartas^  factas  de  ovibus  [ovisl  et  caseo  et 
lacte  et  zucchero.* — De  monous  Placen- 
tise.  A.D.  1388,  in  Mur.  Diss.  24. 

The  word  has  often  been  explained  as 
if  it  signified  a  twist  of  pastry-,  from  Lat. 
tortus y  twisted  ;  but,  as  Scheler  remarks, 
Fr.  tart*  signifies  something  flat  and 
squat  It  is  taken  as  the  type  of  a 
squashy  consistency  in  the  expression 
of  iarte  Bourbontuuse^  a  mire  or  slough. — 
Cot 

The  fundamental  meaning  seems  to  ])c 
a  mass  of  something  soft  and  wet,  which 
when  thrown  down  spreads  out  and  lies 
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flat  and  broad.  Venet.  torta  €^m  QiMote^ 

Wall,  tourte  atite  au  si'Icil,  a  cowdung. 
bwiss  daisch^  dotsch^  a  blow  with  the  flat 
hand)  ditsektm,  to  fall  with  a  noise. 

Then  from  the  noise  of  a  soft  thin^'  falling, 
datsch  oxdotsch  is  a  cake,  a  lump  of  some- 
thing soft,  something  unseemly  broad,  ill- 
baked  bread,  doughy  pastry  ;  datschig^ 
dotschig,  (l()ui;hy,  soft,  broad  and  flat, 
dumpy ;  Swab,  daatsch^  a  dumpling, 
doa^y  pastry,  unriscn  pastry ;  tUttschem, 
to  work  in  pastry ;  Bav.  datschen,  dots- 
chen^  to  press  down  something  soft ; 
daiteMf  thtKk,  mash  of  apices,  potatoes, 
&c.,  pudding,  dumpling.  KuAiUUscky  a 
cowdung.  The  addition  of  an  r  in  the 
imitative  syllable  gives  Hav.  tratschen^ 
trdtscheln,  to  dabble  in  the  wet  ;  tart- 
schtn.  /r^r/fi"//*'//, to  dabble,  sj  l  r  It.  iH  iKiub: 
tartsch.  mash  (brei)  of  any  kind,  me&s. — 
Deutsch.  Mundart,  4.  444;  tlbrt$dk^  ill* 
cooked  food  Ibid.  3.  9.  Orisons  trus- 
cher^  turschar,  to  stir  up,  mix,  knead j 
turscAimm,  dabbling.  Fr.  torchis^  a  mix- 
ture  of  clay  and  cut  straw  for  daubing 
w  alls  ;  torclur^  to  wipe,  pfoperly  to  daub 
or  smear. 

Tartaa.  A  word  not  known  in  Gadi^ 

and  probably  taken  from  Fr.  ///vA?/«r, 
Du.  tinttyn^  Milanese  iarlantanna^  lin- 
sey-woolsey.  In  later  times  the  woid 
has  come  over  again  hi  Hat  shape  of  iar^ 

latatty  a  kind  of  clear  muslin. 

Tartar.  I^t.  tartarum^  the  hard  de- 
posit in  wine-casks. 

Task.  Fr.  tasche,  Rouchi  fasque^  a 
definite  amount  of  work  set  one  to  do ; 
formerly  used  in  the  sense  of  tax,  or  a 
definite  sum  appointed  one  to  pay.  Du. 
tackse^  tacscke,  a  task ;  tackswtrcky  task- 
work.—KiL  Lat.  iaxarej  to  estimate,  to 
tax.  w.  tasgy  tax,  tribute,  also  task ; 
i.T.vvV/r/Vj  ar  d<7sg,  to  work  by  the  job; 
/iisga,  to  tax,  rate,  assess. 

Task  that  a  prince  gadereCh,  taxSatr—VuSagr. 

In  this  first  year  hf  lost  Normandy  and  Angcoy. 
and  every  ploughlanU  ttisk<d  at  to  get  it 
sgidB.— Giqr  FiioiT  Chron.  s  lica.  vUL 

Tassel.— Tercel.  It.  tersoh,  Fr.  tirr- 
ceUtf  a  male  hawk,  said  to  be  a  third  less 
than  the  female. 

TasaaL   A  hanging  tuft  of  silk  or  the 

like  for  ornament.  Entirely  distinct  from 
It.  tassellOy  Fr.  tasstau,  Lat.  taxilluSf  a 
die  or  small  cube.  The  rdationshtp  of 
E.  taste/  is  with  G.  zote,  zotti\  zottel^  a 
lock  of  sba^^  hair,  tuft,  fringe,  tassel. — 
Sanders.  Goldne  wSttmm  auf  dem  hot. 
Mit  h.ilbstiefeln  und  ::ottcln  daran  :  Hes- 
sian boots  with  tassels.  Die  so<;;cnannte 
zattelttj  cine  zcrschneidung  dcr  randcr  iii 
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lange  zackcn  oder  lappcn.  one.  -<i/<j, 
Motm^  j«i)>A>  villus,  fimbria.— Graff.  Swiss 
zaftig,  zatteity  shaggy,  ragged.  Hennc- 
berg  zasuly  a  fringe  of  mud  hanging  to 
the  skirts  of  a  garment,  agrees  exactly  with 
the  E.  word.  Bav.  zasel^  zassel,  a  catkin 
or  male  tassel-like  flowers  of  the  hasel, 
&Cy  hanging  wavering  in  the  wind.  We 
may  compare  abo  Bav.  dnekm,  with  the 
dim.  dosihl,  anything  bushy,  n  nosegay,  a 
tassel ;  Da.  dusk^  a  tuft  or  tassd.  Sec 
Tussock,  Tatter. 

Taste.  It.  Utttarty  Fr.  taster^  HUr^  to 
handle,  to  feel  or  examine  by  the  sense  of 
touch ;  afterwards  applied  to  examining 
by  tlia  tense  of  taste,  o.  tastm,  to  fed  or 

primary  sense  is  probably  to  strike 
with  the  hand,  ai'tenvards  softened  down 
to  the  idea  of  handling.  G.JliegmtaKkeny 
a  fly-flap ;  tttaultascnty  a  siap  on  the 
chops.  Swab,  datschy  a  blow  ;  ddtscheltty 
to  pat  or  stroke  ;  G.  tdtscheln,  to  stroke  ; 
ta^ekt^  a  clumsy  hand;  tat=f,  paw  of 
beast  ;  liav.  fasc/teltt,  to  plash  with  rain ; 
tasc/un,  tdschtlitj  tdtscheln^  to  strike  with 
a  clashing  soano,  to  handle,  to  fed. 

Tatter.    Clothes  hanging  in  Httl. — B. 
ON.  toturVy  a  ra*;,  tatter.     Hlifir  han- 
jraHdi  totr :  there  is  shelter  in  a  hanging 
talter.  The  radical  image  is  the  flutter- 
ing  of  the  torn  fragment.    Bav.  tatterrty 
to  tremble,  shiver;  tatter maHy  a  scare- 
crow, a  figure  dressied  in  rags  tJiat  flutter 
in  the  wind.   So  e.  diaL  jouder^  to  chat- 
ter with  cold;  jouds,  rags.'  Connected 
forms  are  seen  in  G.  zottCy  sottcly  a  hang- 
ing lock,  Ussel ;  w^iUligy  shaggy  ;  zottety 
Motlety    shaggy,    tattered.  —  Schmcller. 
Swiss  zattigy  zattelty  shaggy,  ragged  ; 
sattli^  a  tattered  person.    OHG.  zotarjaHy 
MHO.  JwMmw,  to  nang  in  lodn.  Chaucer 
uses  tattertuagSyZLS  Hennebefg  Mossely  for 
a  fringe  of  dirt  hanging  to  the  skirts  of  a 
garment 

— with  graie  clothls  iMt  full  clene 
But  frettid  full  o{  iatanoags.—  K.R.  7210. 

The  meaning  of  which  is  apparent  from 
the  original — 

Qui  ont  ces  larges  rob<'s  grise-; 
Toutes  freUUes  de  crol(i.--\.  12663. 

Uanff  tatterwalhPy  to  hang  or  flutter  in 
rags. 

To  Tattle.  A  continuance  of  broken 
sound  without  sense  is  represented  by 
the  syllables  ta  ta  /<x,  which  are  used  in- 
f(  rjcctionally  in  Languedoc,  as  tarare ! 
in  Frcncli.  or  tdterletit !  in  Pl.D.,  to  ex- 
press contempt  or  disbelief  of  what  is 
said.  In  the  latter  dialect  tMn  is  to 
gabble  like  a  gooae»  to  talk  much  and 
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Quick ;  cent  oolde  tuttlf  an  old  tattler, 
Taatgoosy  taielgaosy  a  goose  in  diildren's 
language,  a  tattling  woman  ;  titeltiitcln, 
to  tattle  continuously.  It.  tattamelarcy 
Pl.D.  taotem  (Danneil),  to  prattle.  Du. 
taterm^  to  stammer,  to  sound  as  a  trum- 
pet. 

Tattoo.  The  imprinting  of  permanent 
chaiacters  on  the  ihrtne  body,  a  name 
brought  from  the  South  Sea  Islands. 
Tahiti  tatau,  sign,  writing;  Maori  te,  tO 
cut,  tu  print,  to  tattoo. 

Tafefeoo.  The  heat  of  the  drum  is  re* 

presented  by  various  combinations  of  the 
syllaVilcs  /v?/*.  tap,  tat,  or  the  like.  K. 
rubaduby  dubududj  Fr.  rattiptaHy  raiitan- 
pUmy  Piedm.  Umiamy  Umtpatapany  tam- 
piitait,  Sp.  taparapatan,  tapatdtty  It.  tap- 
patd  (\''ocab.  Milan.),  from  the  last  of 
which  we  pass  to  Du.  taptoe,  the  imme- 
diate parent  of  our  tattoo.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  the  final  toe  of  taptoe  is  nothing 
but  the  accented  tdn  or  td  of  the  Sp.  and 
It.  fonns* 

To  Taunt.   From  Fr.  fmuery  iansir^ 

to  chide,  rebuke,  check,  taunt  (Cot.),  as 
E.  jauHt  from  Yx.janctr.  in  iancer,  ten- 
eery  two  words  seem  to  he  confounded, 
one  from  It  tensoney  tenzay  OFr.  tan^o/iy 
tancCy  contention,  dispute,  quarrel  ;  and 
the  other  probably'  from  It.  tacca^  taecia^ 
Fr.  JioM^,  and  with  the  nasal,  Umchey  a 
spot,  stain,  blemish,  reproach.  '  Ausi 
portc  Jesu  Christ  son  sergant  parmi 
I'ordure  du  monde  et  parmi  les  pechi^ 
qu'il  ne  comprcnt  tmcki  de  SUNTtd  pe- 
chi<5.'— St  Graal,  c.  31.  308. 

From  the  latter  of  these  forms  may  be 
explained  Fr.  Umcer,  Picard  te^uk^y  to 
chide  (Roquef.),  as  It.  tacciarey  to  tax, 
charge,  or  accuse,  to  blame  (Altieri), 
from  tacciay  a  blot.  But  if  we  may  rely 
on  the  fonns  cited  by  Florio,  another 
derivation  equally  plausiVile  may  be  found 
in  It.  tanstty  an  assessment,  a  taxing,  a 
taxing  with  a  fault ;  iamany  to  assess 
for  any  payment,  to  tax,  to  chide,  rebuke. 

Tautology.    Gr.    nwriXoyial  tmhrh 
ralrrbv,  the  same  thing. 

Tavern.  Lat  taiternuy  properly,  ac- 
cording to  Qc.  (from  MkAOv  n  boarded 
h  i    1  hoft  warwiouse,  tavern. 

To  Taw.  AS.  tawiatty  PLD.  taueHyXQ 
taw  or  dress  leather  ;  Du.  touweiiy  mace- 
rare,  emoUu-e,  depsere,  coria  perficcre,  pa- 
rare,  agitare,  subigeie.— Kil.  To  taw 
leather  is  properly  to  dress  it  soft.  'I 
taiue  a  Ihynge  that  is  styffe,  to  make  it 
soft,  ie  souple.  It  is  styffe  yet,  but  taw 
it  a  little.'— Paligr.  $c.  iam^  to  woil^ 
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nxntar,  to  knead.  From  PI  .D.  too,  Ulgt^ 
iaWt  Du.  iiuyf  G.  zaJt^,  tough. 

Tinrdry.  Vulgarly  showy.  Com- 
monly explained  from  the  cheap  finery 
sold  at  S.iint  Awdry's  fair.  But  there 
is  much  that  is  hypothetical  in  this  ex- 
planation. If  such  a  fair  was  really  held 
m  the  Isle  of  Ely  it  does  not  appear  how 
its  wares  got  such  celebrity.  The  term  is 
applied  in  the  esriier  mstancet  ttfakmd 
of  lace  or  IwHarf.  'The  primrose 
chaplct,  fawdry  boe  and  ring.' — Faithful 
Shepherd. 

Not  the  nnallest  bade 
fiat  with  white  pebbles  makes  hat  ktmiriu  Sbr 
ber  neck.-— Polyolbion. 

Now  in  the  Iq^end  of  St  Ethelred  she  is 

said  to  have  died  of  a  swelling  in  hfr 
throat,  which  she  considered  as  a  judg- 
ment for  having  been  vain  of  her  oecs* 
laces  in  her  youth.   She  saidwhen  dying, 

'nicmini  cum  adhuc  juvencula  csscm 
colium  meuni  monihbus  et  auro  ad  vanam 
octentationcm  onerari  sditum.  Quare 
plurimum  dcbco  divina"*  providcntirr  quod 
mea  superbia  tarn  levi  poena  defungatur.' 
Hence  the  author  expudni  the  name  of 
tawdry  for  a  necklace.  '  Solent  Angliae 
nnstrie  mulieres  torquem  quendam  ex 
tcnui  et  subiili  scrica  confectum  coUo 
gestare  quam  Ethdiede  torquem  app^ 
lamus,  forsan  in  ejus  quod  diximus  mcmo- 
riam.'— Harpsfield,  Hist.  Eccles.  Ang.  in 
Nares. 
Tawny.    See  Tan. 

Tax.  Fr.  Uixt^  Lat.  taxart,  to  vahie, 
assess. 

To  Teach,   as.  tcecan^  to  instruct, 

direct.  Goih.  i^n/i  ihan,  to  announce,  make 
known :  G.  zeigen^  to  show  ;  Sanscr. 
tUdu  showi  idkrA, teach  ;  Lat.  i^SMyrv,  to 
teach ;  dicare^  to  appoint  ;  ifidt'ciiw  to 
declare,  proclaim,  appoint ;  index,  what 
points  out  i  Gr.  9f  tcvt^i,  I  point  out,  show, 
teach* 

Team. — To  Teem.  A  Uam  of  horses 
is  properly  a  string  of  horses  drawing  a 
pkragn  or  waggon.  ON.  iammr^  a  rein, 
bridle,  rope.  PI  I)./f;<7/«,  a  rein,  and  thence 
a  line  of  progeny,  a  race  ;  avertoom^  the 
asoendhsg,  iwiMmiMM,  ttke  descending 
Une ;  as.  Uam^  anything  following  in  a 
row,  race,  progeny  \  tymm^  to  b^et,pco- 
pagate,  teem. 

The  same  metaphor  is  seen  in  ON. 
tjodr,  Pl.D.  //V/tT,  Du.  tuddtr,  a  tether, a 
rope  for  tying  cattle  ;  a  s.  tuddor^  oflf- 
•pring,  progeny  ;  tyddrian^  to  procreate. 

To  Tear.  (.oth.  gatairatiy  to  break 
up,  destroy  ;  distairaii,  to  tear  asunder  ; 
gataui  af  rent,  separation  ;  OHC.  seran^ 


ferzfrnn,  to  destroy  ;  Du.  Urrcrr,  to  tear, 
separate,  destroy,  w.  tori^  to  break  ;  Bret. 
terrt\  to  brcal^  destroy,  abrogate,  abolidi. 

Tear.  as.  tar,  taker,  imc.  r.;/;<:r, 
Goth,  tagr^  Gr.  Lat  iucr/mu,  w. 

deigr,  Gael.  dear. 

To  Teaao. — Teasel.— Tose.—Tooaoc 
Du.  teesen,  to  pick,  pluck,  pull  about, 
touse  i  G.  satijeM,  to  pick  or  tease  wool, 
to  tottse  or  puU  about ;  Bav.  mdsm, 
saiseln,  to  tease  wool,  to  pluck,  pill.  *  Wit- 
twen  und  waisen  schaben  und  zaisen*  to 
shave  and  pill  widows  and  orphans.  Zats* 
el,  a  teasel,  a  plant  of  which  the  head  is 
used  in  teasittf^ or  raising  the  nap  of  cloth. 
Sc.  tousle^  to  nmiple,  handle  roughly,  pull 
about ;  toudty  rough,  shandy,  disbeveued. 

The  radical  idea  is  picking  at  a  lock  or 
entangled  mass.  g.  Motti^  Bav.  MotUl^ 
jMSMi,  aomly  a  cot  or  lock  of  hair;  Sw. 
totte.  Da.  tot,  a  bunch  of  flax  or  wool ; 
Sc.  tate,  teat,  tatte,  a  tlock  of  wool,  flax, 
hay,  &c.,  a  lock  of  hair.  ON.  tatiiy  a  bit, 
tata,  to  pull  to  pieces,  to  tease  wooL 

To  Tease.  To  annoy  for  the  purpose  of 
provocation.  Probably  from  the  figure  <3i 
irritating  a  dog,  setting  him  on  to  attadt 
by  hissing  or  snarling  sounds.  To  tic€  a 
dog  is  in  Pembrokeshire  to  set  him  on  to 
attack  another  animal.  OKr.  enticer^  to 
exdte,  provoke.  Sw .  tussa,  to  set  on,  to 
provoke.  .See  Entice.  The  Da.  tirre, 
to  tease,  corresponds  to  E.  to  tar  or  //-/ ,  to 
set  on.  O.  rtiMtn  is  to  entice,  to  provoke, 
and  also  to  tease. 

Teat.  Pl.D.  titte,  0.  zitze,  W.  tetk^ 
Gael,  did.  It  tetta,  cizsa,zizza,  Fr.  tetan, 
Gr.  rirOoc.  Pol.  eye  (tsyts),  ohg.  deddi^ 
E.  dial,  diddy,  breast.  Goth.  tlad4(f€m^ 
ON.  tottOf  to  suck. 

Toohnieal.   Gr.  rix^,  art* 

-tect.— Te^ment.  Lat.  tego,  tectum^ 
to  cover,  preserve  ;  as  in  Fr9t4ct^  DeU^ 
tioH, 

So  XML  To  turn  or  spread  abroad  new- 
mown  grass.  —  B.  Swiss  zetten,  zettcltt^ 
to  separate  in  small  parts,  especially  ap- 
l^ied  to  the  spreading  out  haycodts  wiui 
the  fork.  Zettelkraut,  sourcrout,  cabbage 
cut  into  small  bits.  Bav.  zetten^  to  strew. 
'  ^ieh,  wie  zettest  du,  en  ut  defluit  juscu* 
lu]ii»«Kcidunt  nuces.'  *  Sie  zatten  pulver  : ' 
they  scattered  powder.  Har  ziUilttf  to 
spread  out  flax  to  dnr. — Schm. 

Probably  from  the  rattling  sound  of 
things  falling  in  a  scattered  way.  Swisa 
MdtierHf  to  sound  like  a  heavy  shower  of 
nin.  Ich  hOre  das  waaser  j»ttSrni.  ZJI^ 
Urn,  zdttem,  ziittern,  to  let  a  little  fall  at 
a  time,  to  sprinkle.  Pl.D.  toddc//i, io  fall 
in  small  quantities  as  com  from  a  bole  in 
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a  sack.  —  Danneil.  Uesse,  zixsein,  to 
scatter. 

TediouB.  Lat,  tcrdium^  weariness ; 
Utdere,  to  weary,  to  irk. 

To  Teem.  i.  To  bring  forth  plentcous- 
Ijr.   Sec  Team. 

2.  To  pour  out,  to  unload  a  cart. — Hal. 
Sc.  tootn^  tume^  empty,  void.  ON.  tomry 
empty,  unoceupied ;  Sw.  iSmrnoj  Da. 
ifmtfUf  to  exhaust,  empty.  Gael,  /aom^ 
empty,  pour  out,  bale  a  boat  ;  taomaire^ 
a  pump.  Jr.  taomaimy  to  draw  water. 
Rom.  Swiss  tommOj  tema^  to  pour. 

Teen.  Sorrow,  trouble,  mischief ;  to 
teen^  to  excite  or  provoke. — B.  AS.  Uona^ 
reproach,  injury,  wrong;  UonoHy  tynan^ 
to  incense,  irritate,  provoke.  OFr.  attayne, 
aiaine,  anger,  hatred,  vexation,  dispute. 
Fiem.  iantity  tetun^  irritare. — Kil. 

The  commencement  of  anger  and  dis- 
cord »s  frequently  expressed  by  the  figure 
of  kindling  or  lighting^  up,  as  when  we 
speak  of  wrath  being  kindled,  or  a  person 
being  incensed,  from  incendcre^  to  light 
xs^  To  tand  or  Uen  a  candle  is  still  pro- 
▼mdally  used  in  the  sense  of  lighting  a 
candle.  Fris.  tdnde,  tane^  tim^  to  kindle. 
—  Outzen.  AS.  tmdati^  Da.  Umd*^  to 
kindle.  , 

Teetotum. — ^Totnm.  Rim.  Swiss  to- 

§991. 

Tsine.  A  Uitu  of  silver,  an  ingot  of 
sihrefi^ — Chancer.  ORa  jraito,  a  rod,  reed, 
anow,  also  a  bar  or  ingot  of  metal,  on. 
teinn,  a  thin  bar,  a  spit.  Da.  teen^  a 
slender  rod,  spindle.  N.  /<r/>/,  a  thin  stick, 
shoot  of  a  tree. 

Tele-.    Gr.  r^>r,  atadistancei 

To  Tea    See  Talc 

Tomarlty.  Lat  ttmtritas;  Umert, 
rashly. 

Temper. — Temperate.  Lat.  tempera^ 
to  mix.  to  bring  to  a  proper  condition, 
to  mooerate,  govern,  refrain.  Tempera- 
fftentum^  temperatttra,  mixture  in  due 
proportions,  condition  of  a  thing  with 
respect  to  the  proportion  of  oonmctii^ 
qualities  ;  tempen'cs,  mixture  in  due  pro- 
portions, a  good  moderation  or  wear. 

TmnpeaC  Lat.  Umpus^  time;  Um- 
pestasy  tim^  season*  weather  good  or 
bad,  a  storm  or  tempest. 

Temple,  i .  Lat.  Uinplum^  originally 
an  open  space  with  a  view  all  round,  and 
as  such  adapted  for  obscr\'ing  auguries  ; 
a  place  consecrated  for  that  purpose  by 
die  au6;urs,  a  bttOding  ibr  the  worship  of 
the  gods. 

2.  Lat.  tempuSy  pi.  temporal  It.  tt'tnpia. 
Ft,  tem^.  the  temples  of  the  head  or  ilat 
Spaces  Draind  the  eyes. 
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TemporaL — Temporise.  hax.ttmpuSf 
temp  ofis,  time. 

To  Tempt. — Attempt.  Fr.  /<r///<rr,  Lat. 
tetitare^  OFr.  tenter,  tettitcr,  tempter,  to  try. 
The  signification  of  the  word  may  be  ex- 
plained from  the  figure  of  shaking  at  a 
thing  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  firm. 
The  syllables  representing  sounds  of  diflfer- 
entldnds  are  often  applied  to  signify  move- 
ments of  corresponclm.;  chanicter.  Thus 
from  ding-dong,  representing  the  sound 
of  large  bells,  we  have  XodangU^  to  swing 
to  and  fro.  It.  dondon  represents  the 
sound  of  bells,  and  thence  is  formed  ^d^A/- 
dolare^  to  swing,  toss  to  and  fro,  dandle. 
The  sound  of  a  smaller  bdl  is  represrated 
by  tin  tin,  whence  Lat.  tintinnire,  to  ring, 
tingle.  The  same  elements  are  applied 
to  movement  in  It.  tentennarcy  to  shake, 
jog,  stir.  Tentennare  aiP  uscio,  to  knock 
at  a  door.  Tentennio,  jogging,  shaking  ; 
tentennioy  the  tempter,  the  devil.  The 
contraction  which  must  he  supposed  fan 
order  to  produce  tcntare  from  tentennare 
is  precisely  that  which  is  found  in  Fr.  ///c- 
ter,  to  tingle,  fWmi  Lat  HnHntdn, 

Ten.  Goth,  tathun^  taihund^  OHO.  **• 
hun,  zehan,  G.  stkn^  Lat  tUum^  Sanscn 

dasatty  Gr.  Ikxa. 
TsBaUe.  —  Tenacious. — Tenaat.  — > 

Tenement.  —  Tenure.  Lat.  teneo,  ten- 
tutHy  Fr.  tenir^  to  hold ;  tenant^  holding, 
whence  a  Unant^  one  holding  Umd  under 
another.  Lat  AsfMKT,  Fr.  l!0M«r,  that  hddi 

fast,  &c. 
Tench.    Lat.  Hnea, 
To  Tand.— Tender.  -toBd.  ■taaston. 

Lat.  tendo,  tensum,  to  stretch  out,  to 
spread,  to  reach,  to  bend  his  course  ;  at- 
iendoy  to  direct  the  mind  to,  to  attend, 

and  thence  E.  tendy  to  wait  upon  ;  extendo^ 
to  stretch  out  from ;  disUndo^  to  stretch 
apart,  &c. 

A  tender  is  a  Stretching  oat  or  offering 

of  something. 
Tender.    Fr.  tendre^  Lat.  temr* 
Tendon.    It  Undomgy  tmdiHS,  the 

sinew  which  fastens  the  muscles  to  the 
bones  like  a  string  to  the  .bow ;  Undcrf, 
to  stretch. 

Ttaidril.  The  tender  shoot  of  a  plant, 
now  confined  to  the  twisting  claws  of 
climbing  plants,  probably  from  having 
been  chiefly  applied  to  the  shoots  of  the 
vine.  It.  tenerunie  ^nd  Ft.  teftdron  signify 
the  tender  shoot  of  a  plant,  as  well  as 
caitibige  or  grisllle  coosidered  as  the 
young  or  tender  state  of  bone.  Tene- 
re///i,  a  young  girl. — Altieri.  Tenen'na, 
a  tendrci  or  tender  sprig  of  plants. — Tor* 
i  liana 
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TENNIS 


A  game  in  which  a  ball  is 

driven  to  and  fro  with  rackets.  To  tennis 
is  used  by  Spencer  in  the  sense  of  driving 
to  and  fira  'These  four  garrisons  issuing 
forth  upon  the  enemy  will  so  drive  him 
from  one  side  to  another  and  tennis  him 
amongst  them.' — State  of  Ireland.  It  is 
true  that  the  word  here  used  may  be 
taken  from  the  game  of  tennis,  but  it  is 
possible,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  may 
show  the  ongm  from  whence  die  nsme 
of  the  game  is  taken.  Now  tennis  in  the 
foregoing  sense  might  well  arise  from  Fr. 
tamiser^  Du.  tetmm^  to  boult  or  searce, 
an  operation  aflionlii^  a  lively  image  of 
an  object  driven  to  and  fro  from  one  side 
to  the  other.  A  similar  change  of  m  be- 
fore s  into  n  is  seen  in  B.  Umstj  from  Fr. 

Tenon.    Fr.  tenon^  It.  tenone^  a  pro- 

1'ection  made  to  fit  into  a  mortise  ;  the 
eathem  holdfasts  of  a  target.  That  by 
which  something  holds,  bom  tour,  to 
bold. 

Tense.  OFr.  tins  (Fr.  Umps\  Lat 
im^fut,  time. 

-tentb  In  eoiUmi,  retetttive,  &c 
See  -tain. 

Tent.    I.  Lat  iMMirjii,  Fr.  UnU,  a 

tent.  Fr.  tenture,  a  strctchin;.%  cxtcndinp', 
displaying ;  ienture  d  une  chambrc,  the 
hangi^  of  a  chamber.   It  timda^  a  tent 

or  any  cloth  to  hnng  before  a  window  or 
shQp  to  keep  off  the  sun.  TendtrCt^u 
Undre^  to  stretch,  display,  spread. 

2.  It.  ienta,  a  surgeon's  probe  or  search- 
ing needle,  from  tcutart',  to  try,  to  search 
a  sore,  as  prode,  from  probaye^  to  try  or 
prove. 

Tenter.  Fr.  tendotrrr,  frames  used  by 
clothiers  for  stretching  cloth.  *Quand 
les  ^U^fes  ont  passtf  le  moolin  on  les  ^tate 

sur  ces  tendoires  pour  les  fieure  sdcher,' — 
Bcronie  in  v.  Tendas.  Tentur,  for  cloth, 
Und,  tcnde.  —  Palsgr.  I.ang.  /<  ///</,  to 
Spread  out  doth  as  a  shelter  against  the 
sun  ;  tenfo,  an  awning.  Fr.  iendrc,  to 
stretch  ;  tcnture^  a  stretching,  spreading, 
extending,  displaying. — Cot  w.  deintu/ , 
a  tenter,  is  bonowi  cl. 

Tenuity,  -tenuate.  Lat.  tenuis,  thin  ; 
attenuOy  extenuo,  to  make  thin,  to  lessen. 
See  Thin. 

Tepid,    Lat  Upidutj  to  be 

warm. 

Tergiversation.  Lat  teri^iversari ; 
ter£us,  the  ba(  k,  -'ersare,  to  turn. 

Term. — Terminate. — Terminus.  Lat. 
terminus t  a  bound,  landmark,  limit,  end  ; 
Cr.  rip^a,  -arof,  a  goal,  bound,  end. 

Teimagaai.  A  nuiitiiig,  bold  woman. 


TESTAMENT 

From  Termagant  or  Tervagant  one  of 

tlie  supposed  deities  of  the  Mahometans, 
represented  in  our  old  plays  as  a  person- 
age of  a  most  violent  oiaracter.  *  Gron- 
nyng  upon  her  lyke  TmmagammUt  in  a 

play.' — Bale  in  Todd. 

So  hdp  me,  Mahoun  of  nagiit. 
Aad  iWiMgant,  tny  Godsofarlght 

Gogref  Warwick  in  N. 

It.  Termegistr,  Trrmen'Kfo,  the  child  of 
thunder  and  of  the  earthquake  by  met  a 
great  quarrellous  boaster.-— FL 

Ternary.  Lat.  /W,  thrice;  termu, 
three  and  three  together. 

Terrace.  It.  i^rrtiszay /^rra^iti,  coarse 
earth,  rubbl^  rubbish ;  an  open  walk,  flat 
roof.— Fl. 

TerreatriaL— Territory.  Lat  ttrm, 
the  earth. 

Terrier,  i.  A  small  dog  used  to  hunt 
badgers,  foxes,  or  rabbits  in  their  holes. 
Fr.  tinier,  the  hole,  burrow,  or  earth  of 
a  cony  or  fox. — Cot. 

2.  Fr.  terrier,  papier  terrier,  the  court- 
roll  or  catalogue  of  all  the  names  of  a 
Lordls  tenants,  and  the  rents  they  pay  and 
the  services  thqr  owe  him ;  from  ttrr$^ 
land. 

Terrine.— Tureen.  Fr.  terrine^  an 
earthen  vessel,  with  as  Confined  to  die 
vessel  that  holds  soup. 

Terror.— Terrible.  Lat  terreo^  to 
frighten.  Sw.  darra^  to  shiver,  to  tremble; 

Tens.  Lat.  tergeo^  tersmm,  to  wipe  ; 
terxus,  wiped,  clean,  neat. 

Tertiary.    LaX.  Urtius^  the  third. 

Teeeelated.  Lat  Uuera^  a  square 
piece  of  anything,  a  die  to  play  with  ; 
teisella,  a  small  square  tile,  to  be  used  in 
mosaic  work. 

Teal— Teataoeona  T«i/isahroad 

instrument  made  of  maribonc  ashes 
hooped  about  with  iron,  in  which  rehners 
do  fine,  refine,  and  part  gold  and  silver 
from  other  metals,  or  (as  we  used  to  say) 
put  them  in  the  test  or  trial.'- -Blount, 
Glossographia,  1679.  The  term  is  then 
metaphorically  apphed  to  any  operation 
by  which  the  quality  of  a  thing  is  tried. 

From  Lat  testa^  shell,  earthen  vessel, 
potsherd,  was  taken  It  testo^  an  earthen 
pitcher,  a  goldsmith's  cruze  or  melting- 
pot,  the  test  of  any  silver  or  gold. — FL 
Fr,  test,  tit,  shell,  potsherd,  test. 

Lat.  testacettst  made  of  brick  or  tile^ 
having  a  shell. 

Testament. — Testify,  -test.  Lat. 
testis^  a  witness  ;  tcstor,  to  bear  or  call  to 
witness,  to  make  his  will.  Protestor^  to 
declare  against  a.thi^g.    C^nltsimrt  to 
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TESTER 

come  to  an  issue  ;  conUsiaiio^  the  trial  of 
a  cause  by  liearin^  both  sides,  a  contest 

Tester.  It.  testkra^  the  testern  or 
headpiece  of  anything,  crown  of  a  hat, 
head  of  a  cask,  &c.  It.  Usta^  Fr.  Ute^  the 
head,  are  from  Lat.  Ustay  an  earthen  pot, 
a  shell,  analogoos  to  C.  kopf^  from  our,. 
kopjn  a  cup.— Dies.  The  dim.  Ustuia 
gives  It  UachUy  the  scuIL 

Tether,  on.  tjodray  to  tether.  Fris. 
tudder^  Pl.D.  tider^  tier,  a  tether,  (  iacl. 
iaodf  a  halter,  hair-rope,  reins  ;  teaUiuxir 
(tyaoer),  to  tether.  Manx  Uad^  teid^  a 
rope. 

Tetra%  Gr.  prefix  rirpo,  for  nrrofKi, 
four. 

Totter.  A  humoar  accompanied  with 

redness  and  itchin<j.  —  B.  The  word 
UtUr  was  used  in  the  sense  of  itching. 
It.  pissicare,  to  itch  and  smart,  1o  Utter ; 
pisza,  a  kind  of  itching  scurf,  tetter,  or 
ringworm. — Fl.  It  was  shown  under  Itch 
that  the  name  of  the  ati'ection  was  taken 
from  die  tremulous  or  twitching  move- 
ments to  which  it  leads  ;  and  in  the  same 
way  tetter  must  be  connected  with  ON. 
titra^  Suffolk  titter ^  Bav.  tattem.  G.  xittenty 
to  ttemhle ;  wiieiice  giitermaU^  siittr^  a 
tetter  or  rii^^wonn ;  tntteraai^  an  electri- 
cal eeL 

Text.  —  TeactnreL  -teott.  Lat  texo^ 

textum^  to  weave  ;  tertum,  textus,  a  weav- 
ing or  web,  a  compositk)n,  the  subject  of 
a  discourse.  Pratexo  (to  weave  m  front), 
to  border,  cover,  encompass,  and  met.  to 
colour,  doak,  excuse,  pretend  ;  preUtXt- 
utttj^  border,  a  pretence,  pretext. 

Thane,  as.  thegen,  tftegn^  a  minister, 
disciple,  attendant,  a  solmer,  servant  of 
the  king,  nobleman ;  ON.  thegn,  a  brave 
inan,  freeman,  man,  warrior ;  thegnskapr^ 
bravery,  generosity,  honour ;  OHO.  degan^ 
a  male,  a  soldier,  disciple;  edSldegan, 
nobleman  ;  hcridi\<^an,  a  warrior  ;  swert- 
deguHf  a  guardsman  ;  deganheit^  bravery, 
valour. 

The  word  may  perhaps  be  accounted 
for  from  the  sword  being  taken  as  the 
emblem  of  the  male  sex  as  the  distaff 
of  the  feniale.  OFlem.  sweerdma^hey 
Fweerdside^  relations  on  the  male  side ; 
spilUmaglu^  spindel-maghe^  relations  on 
tne  female  side.  Fris.  'Ende  sint  hta 
lika-sib  dia  sweerdsida  ende  dia  spindel- 
sida the  male  and  female  side  are  in 
the  same  degree  of  consangumity.  In 
this  way  from  g.  a  sword,  the  word 
might  come  to  signify  a  male  chi]ld,yoang 
man,  warrior. 

Thank.  —  Think.  Goth,  thagkjan^ 
thmk^^  a  dinkm^  to  think;  doth. 
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thui^kjan^  G.  dUnken^  to  seem  or  appear, 
to  present  itself  in  thought  Gr.  <om{  l&iC«t 

it  sccnvs,  seems  good;  SoKii,UoKa  fiot,  I  seem 
to  myself,  1  think  ;  Sovt),  a  vision.  Lith. 
dingti,  to  seem  ;  mtw  ditig^  methinks,  it 
seems  to  me.  Kas  dimrsta  taw^  what  is 
your  opinion  ?  iT^fl^/^tO  think  }  dmf^ 
tiSf  opinion. 

AS.  tkeuUf  thought,  wUL  favour,  thanks. 
Heora  agnes  thances^  ot  their  own  will. 
Thurh  iiHcres  hearran  thane,  through  the 
will  or  favour  of  our  lord.  Thanks  arc  a 
recognition  of  good  will,  an  expressiott  on 
our  part  of  the  feeling  which  an  intended 
kindness  should  produce.  Bav.  dank^ 
will,  voluntary  act ;  meines  dankest  of  my 
own  accord  :  dankes,  willingly. 

ON.  t/u'kkja,  to  observe,  to  recognise  ; 
tJukkfosk.  to  seem  good ;  thakka^  to 
thank ;  tkMa,  to  take  notice  of,  to  tmnl^ 
be  of  opinion,  tkckkaskfXo  be  agjrceable 
to  ;  ihokki,  disposition  towards,  ^'ood 
will ;  thykkjUf  thdtiay  thdt^  to  seem,  to  ilunk. 
Da.  tykkes,  to  think,  to  be  of  opinion ; 
tykke,  opinion,  judgment,  will,  pleasure; 
tcekkes,  to  please  ;  taftke,  to  think ;  takkt^ 
to  thank. 

Thatch.  AS.  /to,  /Iflir,  a  roof,  thatch ; 

theccan^io  cover,  conceal  ;  srt'ome theccatiy 
to  cover  his  nakedness ;  tluce^  cover ; 
Mmw,  a  roof.  Da.  tag,  roof ;  takkt.  to 
roof,  to  thatch.  G.  dack^  a  roof ;  dtdttn^ 
to  rover.  I  .at.  tegere,  Gr.  tfrftymr,  tO  COVer  ; 
tectum^  ariyfi,  a  roof. 

Thaw.  AS.  tkawan^  Du.  dooden^  mtIU 
dooden  (Kil.),  dooijen,  E.  dial,  to  dove^ODX. 
thida,  they  a  f  Da.  toe,  to  liquefy,  to  thaw  ; 
ON.  tndf  unfirosen  earth ;  iheyr^  thaw,  mild 
weather ;  OHO.  dawjan^  G.  dauen,  tvr- 
dauen,  to  dij^est  or  dissolve  in  the  stomach. 
The  radical  sense  is  to  become  soft,  to 
mdt  Gael  teds^  moist,  soft;  tedsUky 
moisten,  soften,  melt ;  Bret  teuzi^  to 
melt,  to  disappear  ;  Com.  ted/ia,  to  melt, 
dissolve,  thaw ;  w.  tawdd,  melting, 
dripping ;  tod^  to  melt  Lat  taieseOy  to 
dissolve,  consume,  waste  away  ;  ftilhs^ 
mouldering  away,  corruption,  coa»ump- 
tion. 

Radically  distinct  from  ON.  dogg.  Da* 
dug,  Du.  daauiv,  dew,  although  the  two 
forms  are  confounded  in  G.  thauen.  to 
dissolve^  to  thaw^  to  611  in  dew,  and  in 
P1.D.  dimm^  to  nU  in  dew,  to  thaw,  to 
digest  in  the  stomach. 

Theatre.  Gr.  idiarpov,  from  Qidofuu,  to 
behold. 

Theft.    See  Thief. 

Theist.— Theo-.    Gr.  e*oc,  God. 

Theme.— Thesis.  Gr.  riOiifii,  to  plac^ 
putyand  thenoe  Mifia,what  islaiddowiiy 
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THORP 


a  propositioiiyiiibject  of  discussion ;  Civics 

a  setting,  placinfj:,  affirmation. 

Theorem. — Theory.  From  Gr.  Otupoc, 
a  spectator,  springs  Bmfiu,  to  look  at,  to 

contemplate,  spcwilato  nn,  whence  Bibtp'm, 
a  viewing,  contemplation,  theory  j  Quitgn^ 
a  speculation  of  tne  mfaiid. 

Thews,  in  the  sense  of  manners,  quali- 
ties (as.  fheavjas),  is  nearly  obsolete,  and 
can  hardly  be  the  same  word  with  t/tcws 
in  the  sense  of  nuiscles,  brawn.  Thno  in 
the  latter  sense  seems  identical  with  t/iii^h, 
the  fleshy  part  of  the  leg.  on.  ///yV^,  but- 
tocks, tmck  part  of  the  thigh,  especially 
in  cattle  and  horses ;  thjd-Uggr^  thigh- 
bone. AS.  thiohf  Du.  dUde^  dUg*^  du^ 
thigh. 

Thick.  ON.  thyckr^  thjukr^  close  ptess- 

ed,  tight,  thick  ;  C.  dick^  thick,  frequent ; 
GaeL  tiugh^  thick,  close  set,  frequent 
The  radical  idea  seems  to  be  close  set, 

compact,  solid,  then  broad  in  comparison 
to  leni^th,  and  should  be  derived  from  a 
verb  signifying  slick,  or  thrust  into,  as 
compact^  from  Lat.  pangere,  to  stick  into. 
So  also  Gr.  -naxiz,  thick,  and  ^'/T'Oc,  firm, 
soUd,  seem  connected  with  irqywp,  to 
drive  or  stick  into,  to  stiffen,  oonosnse ; 
and  Esthonian  paks^  thick,  with pakima^ 
to  stuff,  to  cram.  The  origin  of  thick 
may  be  preserved  in  Fin.  iukkia^  to  thrust 
into,  to  stop ;  tukko^  tukety  a  stopper ; 
Esthon.  tukkimay  iukma,Xo  stuff,  to  cram, 
and  thence  tukkis^  a  stopper;  ACu^. 
dugni^  to  stidc  into^  to  stop ;  Sc.  dooky  a 
peg.  The  Du.  dik,  ODu.  tiijck  (K.),  thick, 
would  thus  be  connected  with  dijck,  a  dike, 
a  dam,  a  pond,  as  Bret,  statik,  close  press- 
ed, thick,  with  siank,  a  pond. 

Thief.  —  Theft.  Goth,  tktmvs,  OH. 
ihjdfr,  G.  diedf  thief. 

Thi^  AS.  Dn.  diede^  dije^ 

dUghe,i}^\^,    os.thjd.    See  Thews. 

Thill.  AS.  thil,  a  stake,  boarding, 
planking,  the  pole  or  shafts  of  a  carriage ; 
ON.  tkUf  ikiU,  a  pannelling,  boarding. 

Thimbtei  A  protection  for  the  thumb. 

Thin.  ON.  thiinnr,  Du.  dun,  G.  dunn; 
Lat.  tenuis,  W.  teneu,  tenau,  Gael.  tana. 

Thine.    Goth,  thu,  gen.  Uuina^  thou ; 
Maw,  thine. 
Thhiff.  OK^  AS.  Udngy  G.  din^.  The 

primitive  meaning  seems  to  be  discourse, 
then  solemn  discussion,  judicial  con> 
ndeiation,  oonncil,  court  oi  justice,  law> 
suit,  cause,  sake,  matter,  or  subject  of 
discourse.  '  Zelit  thir  iz  Lucas  uuaz  iro 
thing  thar  tho  uuas  Lucas  tells  ^ou 
what  their  discourse  then  WBS«— Otfried. 
A8.  For  minum  thmgimif  on  my  account, 


for  my  sake;  Om  tkisim  Mifgttm,  in 

this  state. 

i  he  analogy  of  the  foregoing  train  of 
thought  woiua  lead  us  to  suppose  thai 
Fr.  causer,  to  prattle,  talk  idly,  wrangle, 
strive  together  in  words  (Cot.1  G.  kosen^ 
to  talk,  diatter  together,  indicate  the 
origin  of  Lat.  causa,  subject,  matter, 
question,  anything  that  is  spoken  almut 
or  controverted,  a  suit  at  law,  a  cause, 
which  in  It.  C9sa  and  Fr.  chose  acquires 
exactly  the  sense  of  e,  thing.  A  like 
connection  ma^  be  traced  between  G. 
sache^  a  discussion,  matter  of  discosrion, 
suit  at  law,  aflfair,  thing,  ursache,  cause, 
and  sagtfiy  to  say  ;  or  between  the  cor- 
responding AS.  saca,  dispute,  suit  at  law, 
E.  sakiy  cause,  and  secgan^  to  speak,  say. 
A  like  train  of  thought  is  found  in  Maori 
meOf  to  speak,  say,  do,  think,  also  a  thing. 

To  TluiilL  Thought  is  consideied  in 
primitive  languages  as  internal  speech,  as 
in  Maori  ki,  speech,  thought,  to  speak, 
to  think  ;  mea^  to  speak,  think,  do  ;  also 
a  thing.    See  Thing,  Thank. 

Third.  AS.  thridda,  Goth.  thnWja, 
Du.  dt^rde,  on.  thridif  G.  dritU^  Lat,  Ur- 
tiusy  Gr.  rpiVof,  &c.  See  Three. 

To  ThirL  AS.  thyrely  a  hole ;  thirliatty 
to  pierce  a  hole  through.  G.  MwV,  a 
door  ;  Bav.  /«>,  tHrlein^  tirly  a  door,  hole, 
openii^.  Das  hosentiirkin^  the  dit  in 
tne  trowsers.  TUrlin  an  der  nnsen,  the 
nostril. — SchnL  The  Lax.,  forare,  to 
pierce,  seems  connected  in  like 
with  A'/v.f,  doors. 

Goth,  thairh,  through  ;  iliairko^  a  hole. 
MUG.  diirhely  diirkcly  perforated  ;  a  hole. 

Thirst.  Goth,  tkamrsusy  dry ;  ^js- 
thairsan,  to  become  dry  ;  thaursjan,  to 
thirst ;  ihaurseith  mik^  1  am  thirsty,  I 
am  dry ;  thtntrtUi,  thint.  ON.  thmrr^  a 
t/i/rr,  dry  ;  therra^  thurka^  to  dry  ; 
thyrstTy  thirsty.  Gr.  rtpaw,  to  dr\'  up,  to 
parch.  Lat.  torreo,  to  parch  or  dry  up, 
to  roast. 

Thistle.    ON.  f  hi  still,  G.  distd. 

Thong.  AS.  thwang,  thwong^  ON. 
thvengr^  a  Strap.  Related  to  whang,  a 
slice  or  strap,  as  tlncnck  and  whacky 
thiuittle  and  whittUy  thwart  and  whart. 
Under  this  guidance  we  are  led  to  sup- 
pose that  the  original  meaningisasqinr- 
ate  portion,  a  slice.    See  Whang. 

Tnom.  Goth,  thauntus,  on.  tham, 
O.  dmty  PoL  tiim.  Boh.  im,  w.  dhui$, 
ProV^ably  from  the  root  pieSttVCdin  lidl. 
dun  u,  durtiy  to  prick,  stick. 

Thorp. — Throp.  A  village.  G.  dor/^ 
s.  s.  N.  torpy  a  small  fann ;  a  tioop  of 
cattle.  OM.  M0/]^abankor€niiaenoB^a 
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group  of  houses,  a  coUection  of  three 
people. 

The  origin  seems  preserved  in  Gael. 
tarp^  a  clod,  a  lump.  Perhaps  Lat .  turba^ 
a  crowd,  may  be  the  same  word.  See 
Troop. 

Thought.    See  Think. 

Thousand.  Goth,  thusundi^  OHG. 
Menstuni,  Uth.  imkstmtHs^  Lett  Htksats, 

Thowl.  Dii.  cfo!f(-,  ;in  oar-pin  ;  ON. 
ikoUrt  a  fir-nee,  poet,  tree  in  general ; 
rvikftir-tkoiirf  an  oar-pin.  N.  toll,  tall^ 
fiMree ;  UU^  a  pin,  p^,  onr^fiui ;  Da. 
/b//,  a  stopper,  an  oar-pin. 

Thrall  on.  M/u//,  Gael  irdill,  a 
slave. 

Thrapple.  -  -  Throppta.  A8t  tkroi- 
Mla^  the  throat-pipe. 

nxttih.  —  TlirMh.   on.  tMriskJa, 
ihryskvay  Da.  tarskcy  Sw.  trdska^  c. 

dreschen^  Du.  drbschm^  doschen^  Goth. 
ihriskatty  to  thresh.  Imitative  of  the 
sound,  a  draUschen,  to  sound  as  heavy 
rain  ;  Bav.  drcschen^  to  tramp  ;  dun  /i's 
koth  dreschen,  to  tramp  through  the  mud  ; 
gedr&schy  mud,  sludge.  It  trueare,  OFr. 
trttdur,  to  dance  ;  Sp.  triscar,  to  make 
a  noise  with  the  feet,  to  stamp,  to  frisk  ; 
Milan,  trescd,  to  thresh,  especially  to 
tread  out  rice  and  millet  under  horses' 
feet.  Bohem.  treskati,  trisknti,  to  knock, 
Strike,  crack,  crash,  chatter  \  PoL  trzaskf 
crndc,  crash,  clap. 

Thrave.  A  bundle,  a  certain  nmnber 
of  sheaves  of  corn  set  up  together.  Da, 
irave^  a  score  of  sheaves ;  bw.  tra/we,  a 
pile  of  wood. 

The  proper  meaning  seems  a  handful. 
AS.  threa/,  manipulus.  ON.  thrifa^  to 
gripe,  to  seise  * 

Thread.  Du.  draed^  thread  ;  G.  draht, 
drath^  thread,  wire,  straw-band.  From 
dreken^  Du.  draayen,  to  turn,  twist. 

Threat,  as.  ihrtan,  tkreagan^  tkna- 
wiofif  to  leprove,  reprehend,  correct, 
chastise,  punish,  afflict,  vex,  torment ; 
threaung,  reproof,  threats }  threat^  re- 
proof, threat  punishment ;  tknakm^ 
ihreatian^  to  compel  (Mat.  v.  41),  to  cor- 
rect, to  threaten.  Mid  thaere  bisne  men 
ihreoHm,  to  warn  men  by  tiie  example. 
Thzet  hio  hine  ihrealic^t'  to  thon  thxt  he 
bet  do.  tliat  she  should  reprove  him  to 
the  cad  that  he  should  do  better.  Threat- 
Mdf,  vioientw— Mat  xL  12. 

ON.  thru^a,  to  press,  comf>el,  force; 
M.  iruga,  truUf  to  force,  to  drive  by 
threats  or  fear ;  t0  threaten ;  Sw.  trugny 
irufwa^  to  force,  to  drive  by  threats  (ir 
fear  ;  /r//c.  constraint,  threats  ;  Da.  //'«<•, 
G.  drolun,  Du.  dreigetty  drouwtn,  drottn 
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(KiL),  PLD.  drawen,  droen,  Fris.  truwa, 
dntwoj  to  tiueaten.  Goth.  MrssfibM,  to 

press,  crowd,  straiten. 

Three.  Sanscr.  /n,  Litb.  trys,  Lat 
tres. 

Threshold,    as.  Atncwald,  tkresc" 

wald.  therscoldy  therscol,  OE.  threswold^ 
ON.  ihreskioUdr^  throskuUdr^  i>w.  iroskeL 
Da.  tttrskely  OG.  driscuvUi^  trm^imfUf 
Bav.  drischau/el,  Swiss  driachiibel.  Not 
to  be  confounded  with  G.  thurschwelle^  E. 
doorsilly  which  are  composed  of  different 
elements. 

The  latter  element  in  threshold  is  as. 
weald,  woldy  wood ;  OSw.  wal,  ol,  bar, 
staff.  In  the  story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus 
we  have  r-^f/^  Tr'^V-r/,  synonymous  with  rode^ 
tre  in  Uampoie,  the  roodiree  or  cross  ; 
and  ankiwaU,  the  aric,  corresponding  to 
i?<ir«A9«nf  hk  Oedmon. 

Noc  sacf  uf  of  the  (irrhnvo!,fr  —\.  614. 

With  regard  to  the  first  element  of  the 
word  it  must  be  observed  that  as.  thert' 
col,  therscel,  is  a  flail  as  well  as  threshold, 
and  in  Dorset  drashel  is  stdl  used  in 
both  senses.  Now  the  notions  of  tread- 
ing and  threshing  are  closely  connected 
together,  and  indeed  the  primitive  mode 
of  threshing  was  to  tread  out  the  corn 
under  the  feet  of  oxen.  Milan  trtscA,  to 
thresh,  especially  to  tread  out  rice  and 
millet  under  horses'  feet  ;  It.  trescare^XSi 
dance,  Sp.  triscar,  to  stamp,  to  frisk. 

Tkrukoldj  then,  is  the  bar  (m  which 
we  tread  on  entering  the  house,  as  Lane. 
threshelf  Dorset  drashel,  a  flail,  is  a  staff 
for  threshing.  In  Swraen  the  two  de- 
ments of  the  flail  are  drapwalox  slagweU, 
the  bar  that  strikes  the  com,  and  hand' 
wal,  handoL  the  handstali'  or  handle. 

Thrift  .well  doing,  then  economy, 
sparingness.    Sec  Thrive. 

To  Thrill.  Two  words  seem  con- 
ibunded* 

1.  To  Uirill  or  /l^  to  pierce;  See 

Thirl. 

2.  To  tingle,  shiver,  to  feel  a  sharp 
tingling  sensation. 

A  sudden  horror  chill 
Raa  through  each  nerve  and  ihrilied  in  every 
¥eiii.-Addtoon. 

It.  irillare,  to  shake  ;  Fr.  dridrUUr^  to 
tingle,  as  mule-bells.   See  TrilL 
To  Thrive. — Thrift   on.  tkrifa,  to 

seize,  snatch,  lay  hold  of ;  t/iri/ask,  pro- 
perly to  take  to  oneself,  then  as  Da.  trives^ 
to  thrive,  prosper,  attain  well-lacing,  grow, 
flourish;  tknfnadr,  wdl-being,  advan- 
tage, gain ;  thrijill,  a  careful,  diligent 
man  ;  thrif,  good  luck,  well-being,  diU- 
gence,  good  bodfly  condition.  ir«  Mm^ 
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THRUST 


to  snatch  ;  irfve  H,  to  seize  hold  of ;  /ri- 

vas/,  to  thrive,  to  be  satisfied  with  his 
circumstances.  Comp.  G.  sufuhmtftf  to 
increasei  impityve.  xW  wttnseh  nimmi 

zuy  the  man  grows  fat.  Das  zNtw/imen, 
increase,  growth,  thriving. — Kiittn.  Da. 
tiltaggy  to  assume,  to  increase. 

Throat.— Throttle.  AS.  /Ibwilr,  tkrot- 
boi/a,  Du.  sfrot,  It.  strozsa^  stronolo, 
the  throat ;  ohg.  drosa,  drozsa,  fauces 
frmnen,  G.  drossel^  drosiel^  the  throat, 
gullet,  n.iv.  dross^  the  thioat,  the  soft 
lesh  under  the  chin. 

To  Throb.  To  beat  in  strong  pulsations, 
a  notum  which  the  word  seems  adapted 
to  express  in  virtue  of  the  abrupt  cfiort 
with  which  it  is  pronounced.  We  are 
tillable  to  show  any  very  closely  related 
forms,  but  may  cite  r;.  trnb^  rcpn  scntitv^ 
the  jolting  trot  of  u  horse,  or  the  measured 
tramp  of  troops.  Pol.  drahou/ad,  to  trot. 
Sw.  irubd  (in  /rwAfctar,  snubnose,  tntbbig^ 
stumpy)  must  once  have  si^'nified  a  jog,  a 
projection,  to  be  compared  with  Du. 
^rihbeUn^  to  stumble,  to  dash  the  foot 
against  an  obstacle.  A  lighter  kind  of 
action  is  expressed  by  the  root  trep  in 
Lat.  trepido,  to  tremble  ;  Russ.  trepetaty^ 
tn^afym,  to  tremble,  palpitate,  beat 

Throne.    O.  0po»/oc,  I-at.  thronus. 

To  Throw.— Throe.  The  primitive 
meaning  of  the  word  is  to  turn  or  whiil, 
and  tlu-ncc  to  cast  or  hurl.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  Lat.  torquere  has  the  same 
two  senses,  and  it  is  probably  a  true 
equivalent  of  the  E.  wonL  Sc.  tkrwwt  to 
wreathe,  to  twist. 

'  Thraxc  the  wand  while  it  is  green.* 

The  K.  thiow  is  still  technically  used 
fai  the  sense  of  twist  or  turn  when  we 
speak  of  throwittg  silk ;  and  in  pottery 
the  man  who  works  the  clay  upon  the 
whed  is  called  the  tibrower.  fhrvwyn 
or  tume  vessel  of  a  trc,  torno. — Pr.  Pm. 
To  thnm'  is  still  used  in  the  sense  of 
turning  wood  iu  the  North.  A  throii.\  a 
tumors  lathe. — Hal.  G.  drehen^  Du. 
draien^  to  twist,  or  turn.  M'.  troi,  to  turn  ; 
Bret,  trii^  to  twist,  to  turn  ;  trd.  a  turn, 
an  occasion;  tr6-i-ir0f  turn  alx)ut,  in 
turns,  successively,  w.  /r<7,  a  turn,  a  time. 

The  analogy  of  these  latter  fonns  shows 
thai  AS.  thragJhrahyO^  i/trow,Sc.  /Anr.c; 
a  space  of  time»  an  occasion,  are  to  be 
explained  in  the  sense  of  a  turn,  and  not 
from  Goth,  thraeian.  to  nm,  as  supposed 
by  Jamieson.       mrows^  in  turns. 


BSf  Aivawr  edw  of  dMm  it 

The  Sc.  Jiiiw  is  used  hi  the  sense  of 
wreni^,  or  i|MraiO|  wres^  distort  <^)pot^ 


resist,  use  vkdcBoe  with.   Hence,  on  tte 

one  hand,  we  pass  to  the  idea  of  pangf  or 
agony  in  the  dead  thrawt  dt  agonies  of 
death,  the  Mrwv  of  childbirth.  The  word 
torture^\sfyi\\\c\\  wc  express  the  highest 
degree  of  pain,  at  bottom  means  aimply 
twisting. 

On  tte  odier  hand,  the  figure  of  twist- 

in^;  or  wresting,  taken  as  the  type  of 
violent  exertion,  leads  to  ON.  //rr<i,  ob- 
stinacy, continuance^  opposition  ;  n.  traa, 
obstinate,  enduring,close,  opposing,  cross, 
harsh,  bitter  of  taste ;  NJE.  ikn^  eagCf» 
earnest,  sharp,  bold. 

Thogbe  the  kaji^t  were  kene  and  thro. 
The  outlaim  wsnne  tlie  cbykk  hynn  fro. 

MS.  in  Hal. 

A  like  train  of  thought  may  be  observed 

in  Du.  ivn'tti^c-n,  to  wring  or  twist,  aod 
wnmg,  sharp,  harsh,  sour,  hard. 

Throng,  as.  thrangt  a  press  or  crowd ; 
thrmgam^  o.  drimgm^  to  press ;  ON. 

thryngva  {thryvg,  thfunginn),  to  press  ; 
throHgr^  Da.  trane^  narrow^  compressed, 
close,  pressing,  ^USicnlt 


idin? 

forms  without  the  nasal  arc  found  in  on. 
thruga^  Da.  tryklu^  G.  driickcn^  AS.  thric- 
can,  to  press  ;  ON.  utkrugadr,  voluntarily, 
uncompelled.  Goth.  tkrHhtm^  to  presa* 

to  afflict. 

AS.  thriccan  survives  in  F.,  dial,  ihrutck, 
to  press,  thrust ;  tkruichinp^  the  last- 
pressed  whey  in  the  making  of  cheese. 

Throstle.— Thruah.  G.  drossel,  dros- 
iel.  Da.  frosty  Pol.  Russ.  droxd,  Lat.  turdus. 

Through.  Goth,  thairk^  ohg.  durh^ 
G.  durch,  AS.  thurh,  thunih,  through  ;  W. 
trw^  trii'y,  trwydd^  tiirough,  by,  by  means 
of ;  trawsy  transverse  direction,  adverse^ 
cross  ;  Gael,  thar^  over,  across  ;  tarsuinn, 
transverse,  across;  LaL  trans^  across, 
over,  on  the  other  side. 

Thrum.  An  end  of  thread,  g.  /rummy 
a  short,  thick  piece,  an  end  of  candle, 
rope's  end,  end  of  a  thread,  of  a  piece  of 
stuff.  The  ends  of  the  thread  of  the  warp 
cut  off  by  the  weaver  are  called  /rwww, 
in  Switzerland  trUm,  Irummer,  in  pi., 
fragments.  Von  ort  bis  an  das  i^hnvt, 
from  beginning  to  end.  The  primitive 
form  of  the  word  is  probalily  shown  in 
Sw.  trubbf  stump,  preserved  in  irubbnasa^ 
trubbnosy  a  snubnose;  tnMig<,  stumpy, 
blunt.    .Sec  Throb. 

To  Thruzn.  To  play  badly  on  an  in« 
strument.  ON.  tkmrna^  to  make  a  noise^ 
to  thunder.    See  Strum. 

To  Thrust.  ov.  thrysta,  to  press, 
thrust.  Goth,  trudan,  to  tread,  to  ticad 
gcq>es  in  a  press.  Lat.  trudere^  trusum, 
to  thnist   Russ.  imd\  painst  effi»t» 
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labour ;  potrudU\  to  put  work  upon  one, 
to  incommode* 

Thud.  The  sound  of  a  dull  blow,  a 
violent  impulse.  Lat  iundo,  iutwii,  to 
beat,  to  pound. 

Tlwmm,  OHa  dtttm,  tkmma,  a  dgu- 
men,  ox.  thumall. 

Thump.  Imitative  of  the  sound  of  a 
hlow. .  It  tkmAOy  ihumbo^  a  thump.— Fl. 
Champ,  tombe^  a  hammer,  tombiry  to  re- 
sound. Da.  dump,  liolognese  tonf^  sound 
of  a  heavy  fall,  or  the  fall  itself,  w.  twm- 
piatty  to  tnump,  stamp,  strike  upon,  fail. 
Fr.  tomber^  to  fidL  Let.  dmm^^  noise, 
uproar. 

Tbnnte.  o.  immir^  Lat  iMUnv,  Fr. 

tonmrrc;  Lat.  tonare,  to  thunder.  ON. 
dutMy  dynja^  to  bellow,  roar,  rush  ;  dunr^ 
dynr^  Da.  dunder.  dundren^  rumbling 
sound,  roar,  din.  TMEmmt,  kanomnus 
duudrcn,  the  roar  of  thunder  or  cannon. 
Jo  dun  was  used  in  q£.  m  the  sense  of 
makiog  a  boDoir  noisfe 

Now  wendeth  this  oste  in  wardes  tea 
Fnl      umied  with  noblemen ; 
Tbedntt  atomo,  tbecoatre  had  wuudov 
Theectfae  AlMflflK  thethonder 

Syr  Gcneridcs,  1.  3774. 

Dunnyn  in  sowndc,  bundo.  —  Pr.  Pm. 
Lith.  dundeti^  Sanscr.  tan^  to  sound.  The 
reduplicate  form  of  It.  tontonare,  to 
thunder,  to  make  a  confused  noise,  to 
gnunble  (Fl.),  shows  the  imitative  nature 
of  the  word,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  Yolof  denadenoy  thunder,  and  Yoruba 
doHdoHf  a  drum.  Wolof  dattou^  tliunder. 
In  the  fiue  of  fcrms  like  these  it  is  a 
wanton  preference  of  the  abstnise  to  de- 
rive the  word  from  the  Sanscr.  root  tatu 
whidi  from  signifying  stntek,  is  supposed 
to  express  '  that  tension  of  the  air  which 
gi.ve8  rise  to  sound.'  It  is  impossible 
that  so  incongruous  a  notion  as  the 
stR^ching  of  ue  air  could  ever  have 
occurred  to  an  unscientific  mind.  The 
ion€  or  pitch  of  a  musical  sound  is  a 
totally  different  notion,  whidi,  depend- 
ing as  it  does  on  the  tension  of  the 
sounding  chord,  is  naturally  expressed  by 
the  root  in  question.  The  imitative  sylla- 
ble is  strengthened  by  the  introduction  of 
an  r  in  It.  tronare^  to  thunder  ;  U^.dron, 
din,  peal,  rumbhng  noise  ;  G.  dt  onctty  to 
draoe. 

Thursday,  ov.  Ty/f^w/iz/^.thc  day  of 
Thor,  who  in  the  northern  nvythology 
filled  the  place  of  Jove,  the  thunderer 
(Du.  demdergod)^  in  classic  mythology. 
Hence,  in  Mid. Lat.  it  is  called  dies  Jovis, 
AS.  tkuftres  dajSjG.  donturstag. 

Tkwick-tkwaafx 
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the  sound  of  blows.  Whack  is  an  ana- 
logous form.   So  we  have  thwite  and 

tlnvittlc  as  well  as  whittle,  to  hack  with  a 
knife  ;  twiri,  synonymous  with  whir/; 
twink  with  wink  j  g.  swerch,  and  quir^ 
across  ;  zwehle  and  qmM*^  a  towel. 

Thwart,  on.  thvcra,  to  slant  ;  t/tu'fn; 
AS.  ikweorhy  OHG.  dtuerahf  o.  zwen/i, 
cross,  wry  ;  D«.  <Amwrr,  dwetrs,  oblique, 
transverse ;  d-uurt-^uind,  the  whirlwind. 
ON.  um  thveri,  across,  athwart.  From 
the  same  root  signifying  turn  or  twist, 
which  produces  Du.  dxuarlen^  to  whirl, 
and  E.  twirj.  as.  tir.uiril,  a  churnstafT  or 
whirl  for  stirring  milk.  It  ib  seen  without 
the  initial  dental  in  Fr.  virtr^  to  torn,  in 
E.  whirl  AwA  Lat.  Vfrtcre. 

To  Thwite.    See  Whittle. 

Thyme.    Gr.        or  Ov/tov. 

Tiara.  Gr.  td^m,  a  ro^  head-dress 
in  the  East. 

Tick.  Yx.  tiquef  G.  zecke^  the  parasite 
on  dogs,  &c. 

Tick.— Tickingr.  Du.  tijk,  O.  zieche^ 
Bohem.  cycha,  a  tick  or  covering  of  a  bed. 
Champ.  Hquette,  a  pillow-case.  Grisons 
tt'igia,  iaja,  tasckiOt  *  t>^  sheath,  case. 
Fr.  taie  d^ortilier,  a  pillow-case.  AH 
apparently  from  Lat.  tJuca  (Gr.  BnK^).  a 
case.  The  teJke  of  a  bed,  Uea  culdtiaruu 
— Levins.  But  the  G.  dial,  forms,  ziige, 
siehef  shew  that  in  G.  the  word  has  been 
fdt  as  if,  like  die  syn.  lAerzug,  it  signi- 
fied something  drawn  on,  from  Ziehen, 

To  Tick.  Parmesan  tac-tac,  Rrescian 
tech-techy  toch-toch^  It.  ticche-tccche,  repre- 
sent the  sound  of  knocking.  Bolognese 
tectac,  a  cracker.  Tick,  with  the  thin 
vowel,  represents  a  lighter  sound,  and  is 
then  applied  in  a  secondary  sense  to  a 
slight  touch.  *  Such  tickini^,  such  toyinff» 
such  smihng,  such  winking,  &c.' — Hal. 
Du.  tikken,  to  pat,  touch  ;  P1.D.  ticken^ 
antickeuy  to  touch  gently,  as  with  the  tips 
of  the  fingers. — Danneil.  To  tick  a  thin<^ 
off  is  to  mark  an  item  with  the  touch  of 
the  pen.  Hence  to  takea  thin^  on  Hek  is 
to  have  it  jotted  down  or  manced  on  die 
score  instead  of  paying.  So  V\.U,kIitzeny 
to  jot  down  in  writing  ;  u6d  den  klitz 
haferty  to  take  afKm  tidL  When  this  im- 
port  of  the  term  was  not  understood,  a 
false  etymology  led  prccisionists  to  speak 
of  taking  upon  ticket 

Ticket.  A  mark  stuck  on  the  outside 
of  anything  to  give  notice  of  something 
concerning  it.  rr.  dtifuety  a  little  note^ 
breviate,  or  ticket,  especially  such  a  one  as 
is  stuck  up  on  the  gate  01  a  court  ;  ett- 
onette,  a  ticket  Jastencd  within  a  lawyer's 
ftc— Cot  lUmchi^rA^riMlX^a point* 
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ed  stick,  and  ludicrously  a  sword  (a  peg — 
Roquefort),  from  estiquer^  to  stick  into. 

v»  Ticsls^  ProvinciaUy  tittle^  Lat. 
titillarcy  Sc.  kittle,  Du.  kitteUtiy  G.  kitzeln, 
Fr.  chatouilUfy  WaL  cati,  kikt^  Qziei\ 
ciogail,  diogail^  Magyar  csikUmi^  csikrini^ 
to  tickle  ;  eriku^  tkUish.  The  explana- 
tion of  the  expression  may  be  found  in 
PLD.  ticken  (Danneil),  to  tick,  or  touch 
lightly,  to  twitch  or  cause  to  twitch.  A 
tickling  is  a  light  touch  that  cauaes  one 
to  twitch.   See  Itch. 

Esthon.  iAM£RMM,to  cradcie,  twann, 
creep,  to  tickle  ;  kuitistama,  kSdditcina, 
to  tickle  ;  Fin.  kuti/taa,  to  tickle,  lo  itcli ; 
kutinen^  ticklish  ;  kuttna,  tickhng,  creep- 
ing ;  kuiia^  kutita^  to  be  tickled,  to  itch ; 
kutkua,  to  feel  tickling,  to  itch,  to  waver, 
as  boggy  soil;  kutkuitaa^  to  danglCi  to 
ticUe. 

Tide.— Tidings.— Tidy.  as.  //V/,  hour, 
time  ;  G.  zeity  Sw.  tidy  time,  season,  period, 
hour,  space.  Time  is  the  happening  of 
events,  the  course  of  what  happens.  AS. 
tidatiy getidan^Ko  betide  or  happen.  R. 
G.  uses  the  expression  tyde  whcU  so  by- 
tyde^  happen  wnat  may. 

For  by  my  trouth  in  love  I  durst  have  sworn 
ThM  sboukl  never  have  tUd*  ao  fair  a  grace. 

Chaooer. 

The  tides  are  the  seasons  of  the  sea,  the 
runilar  course  of  ebb  and  flow.  ox. 
tiSindif  events,  tidings,  news.  ^^dy^ 
seasonable^  orderly,  appiopriate,  neat 

If  weather  be  fair  nnd  (idy,  tliy  grain 
Make  speedier  carriage  for  fear  of  a  rain. 

Ttaner. 

G.  zeitig,  timely,  seasonable,  mature. 
Wiclif  speaks  of  tideful and  lateful  fruits. 

Tie.  AS,  tige^  a  drawing,  efficacy,  a  tie, 
from  Uon  ifitgmy  togm^  giffogiem\  PLD. 
#001,  togen,  G,  Ziehen,  to  draw  ;  zuc^,  a 
pdH:  Mii^lf  a  rein ;  as.  tii^chorn^  a  horn 
nr  drawmg  blood,  a  cu])ping  glass.  Tian^ 
getiafty  to  tie. 

Tier.  OFr.  //>r<r,  rank,  order.  Du. 
tuddiTi  tuyer^  Pl.D.  tider^  Her^  a  tether, 
a  row  of  connected  thin^;  h^^irm,  to 
tether  cattle,  to  connect  m  a  row. — Kil. 
PLD.  tidern^  tirettf  to  tie.  Di  ko  inHgras 
HrtHy  to  tether  a  cow  to  a  stake. 

n.icl.  taod,  a  halter,  hair-rop^  cable. 
Ir.  tiodf  a  rope,  cord,  string. 

Tierce.  Fr.  tierce,  from  Lat.  tertius, 
third. 

Tiff.  -  Tift.— Tiflan.  Used  in  several 
senses,  all  ultimately  reducible  to  that  of 
a  whiff  or  draught  of  breath.   Tiff,  a  sup 

or  draught  of  drink.-  Mnnr.  Hence  tiff, 
small  beer.  Ti/t,  a  small  draught  of 
liquor,  or  short  fit  of  doing  anything; 


I  fetching  the  breath  quickly,  as  after  run- 
ning, i:c.  A  tiff  or  lit  of  anger  ;  ti/ty^ 
ill-natured,  petulant. — Brocket.  N.  Av^ 
tcr/t,  drawing  the  breath,  wind  or  scent 
of  a  beast ;  Uva,  to  pant,  breathe  hard. 

Ktiffwt^  of  ill^mour  must  be  ex* 
plained  from  snuffing  or  sniffing  the  air, 
as  fniff,  a  pet  or  ill-humour,  from  Castniis 
miffa,  to  snitf.  J'iffn,  now  nalura.i;scd 
among  Anglo-Indians,  in  the  sense  of 
luncheon,  is  the  North-countn*'  fiff^-g 
(properly  sipping^  eating  or  drinking  out 
OT  due  season. —  Sroee. 

Tiger.  Lat.  Harris,  Gr.  riypic. 
Tight.  Du.  iiicht,  digt,  solid,  thick, 
close,  tight. — Hal.  ON.  thtttr,  Sw.  /,;/, 
staunch,  tight.  NE-  theat,  close,  stanch, 
spoken  of  barrels  when  they  do  not  leak. 
Thyht,  hool  fro  brekynee,  not  brokyn,  in- 
teger ;  thytyn\  or  ma£e  thyht,  integro, 
consolido.--  Pr.  Pm. 

Tile.  AS.  tigd,  G.  ziegel,  Lat.  tegula^ 
Fr.  titile.    From  Lat.  tegere^  to  cover. 

Till.— Until.  G.n^/,OHaJi(;Boliem. 
cyl,  a  bound,  limit,  end- 
Till.  A  drawer,  .then  a  money-box. 
Fr.  iayette^  a  till  or  drawer;  also  a  box 
with  fil/s  or  drawers. — Cot.  PoasSiljr 
from  Du.  tiiiefty  to  lift,  to  move. 

To  TilL—ToiL  The  fundamental 
signification  of  AS.  tiliamxiA  its  Germanic 
equivalents  seems  to  be  to  direct  one's 
ctlurts  to  a  certain  end,  thence  to  endea- 
vour, to  purpose,  to  procure  or  get  O. 
ziil,  a  bound,  limit,  mark,  end  ;  zielen,  to 
aim  at,  to  hit ;  Bav.  zilen,  to  appoint  a 
set  time  or  place,  to  beget  children  ;  G. 
kinder, getrndterMielen,  to  beget  children, 
to  cultivate  com.  .\s.  tilian,  to  direct 
one's  ell'orts  to  a  purpose,  to  labour,  to  till 
the  soil,  to  get  'Sume  tiliaik  wi&:' 
some  seek  wives.  *  Geomlice  ic  tyIode\a 
awritanne  : '  I  earnestly  laboured  to  writs; 
'  He  is  wyrthe  thset  thv  bhn  HHgn:* 
est  dignus  ut  tu  ei  operam  des,  that  he 
was  worthy  for  whom  he  should  do  this. 
— Luc.  7-  4.  Bav.  zei^en,  Du.  tuylcii, 
teulen,  teeleitj  to  till  the  soil ;  tuvl,  agri- 
cultura,  labor,  opera,  opus. — KiL  PLD. 
teieut  to  beget,  to  cultivate,  tiU. 

Tineir.  In  SufloQc  the  handle  of  a 
spade  is  called  a  tiller.  The  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word  is  the  handle  of  tbenul- 
der,  the  bar  by  which  it  is  worked,  i'er- 
haps  from  Du.  HUem,  to  lii^  to  meddle 
with. 

To  Tiller.  To  send  up  a  number  of 
shoots  from  a  root   TiOm  are  also  the 

young  trees  left  to  stand  when  a  wood  is 

felled.  AS,  tilga,  Du.  telghe,  telgher,  a 
branch,  shoot,— KiL    la  Osnabruck  telgt 
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is  applied  to  a  young  oak. — Brem.  Wtb. 
PLD.  Ulgholt,  UUk^a,  bnmdiwood  for 
burning  or  other  purposes.  Corr^zc 
imiiL  a  germ,  sprout ;  tudela^  to  sprout. 

Xiit.  ON.  tjalld,  a  tent,  a  curtain  ; 
Dd.  ttlUt  a  MOi^  a  tent ;  Sp.  Mda,  tolda, 
an  awiiinjx.  Lap.  telte,  a  covering  for  a 
sledge  ;  UlUk^  a  sledge  with  a  tilt ;  UlUt^ 
to  spread. 

To  Tilt.  I.  To  joust,  to  ride  at  each 
other  with  blunt  lances.  To  come  full 
tilt  against  a  person  is  to  run  against  him 
with  the  entire  force  of  the  body.  AS. 
tealtian,  tealtrian^  Exmoor  //'//,  to  totter, 
vacillate.  Tealde  gttrywth^  £aith  wavers. 
TudOeHde^  nutantes.<-P8.  108.  9. 

The  force  of  a  significant  syllable  is 
often  increased  by  the  addition  of  an  / 
without  change  of  meaning,  as  in  patter^ 
paitirs  tatter^  Pl.D.  talter^  rags ;  jot ^  jolt ^ 
to  jog.  So  from  totter  is  developed  toiler^ 
still  used  in  Northampton  in  the  sense  of 
jog,  totter,  move  Iwavily  and  duoMily. 

The  toUering  bustle  of  a  blundering  trot. — Clare. 

Thence  toll,  .1  blow  against  a  beam  or  the 

like. — Mrs  Baker. 

Oueitok  bem,  as  tyd,  tuUe  hem  of  sadeles 

1^  ache  piynce  had  his  pere  put  to  the  grounde. 

Morris  .AUit.  Poems,  B.  1213. 

—struck  or  drove  them  from  their  saddles. 
In  anoAer  poem,  in  the  same  volume, 

it  is  said  that  Jona  was  no  sooner  out-tuhic 
(pitched  overboard)  than  the  tempest 
ceased 

3.  To  tilt  up,  to  strike  up  a  Hiing  was 

to  set  it  slanting. 

Timber.  Goth,  timrjan,  timdrjan,  to 
baikL  o.  HmrniTy  formerly  die  stuff  or 

matter  of  which  anything  was  made, 
especially  building  materials.  Ska^'eiosa 
simbeTt  informis  materia.  In  Hcnnc- 
htxg  MimmiT  is  used  for  a  beam.  It  was 
then  used  for  a  building,  and  finally  a 
chamber.  Du.  timmery  iabrica.  contig- 
natio^  et  materia,  et  tignum. — Ku. 

Sinbrel.  Sp.  tambor^  a  drum  ;  tam- 
horily  a  tabour  or  kind  of  small  drum  ; 
tamboritillo^  a  small  drum  for  children  ; 
timbtU,  a  kettle-drum.  Ptg.  tambdril^ 
tambourine,  little  drum.    Sec  Tabour. 

Time.  Iwu  like  tidt  seems  to  signify 
happening,  the  course  of  events,  on. 
iitna.  Da.  time,  to  happen,  to  befall  ; 
iimasky  to  succeed ;  titni^  time ;  timadagr, 
a  lucky  day ;  timalauSy  unlucky.  Goth. 
gttiimart^  G.  Mtenim,  geziemen^  to  be  fit  or 
Dccoming,  show  a  secondary  sense  ana- 
logous to  that  of  o'E../aii,  to  be  suitable  to. 

It  nothing /a//f  to  thee 
To nste  irfr  wmhlsm.  wh<w  tiboa  aiayst  binme. 

R.  R. 


—it  is  not  allotted  to  thee;  it  does  not 
fitll  to  thy  lot 

To  have  no  time  for  sometibiog  It  a 

corruption  from  toonty  leisure. 

And,  or  the  tothyr  had  toywu  to  tak 
His  swerd,  the  king  sic  swak  him  g«lff 
llMt  betfae  bods  tiU  ths  hamys  clalflT. 

Bruce  ir.  643. 

Timid.    Lat.  timeo^  to  be  afraid. 

Tin.  ON.  titty  G.  MiHHf  Lat.  stamtnm, 

-tinct.  -tinguish.  —  Extingtuah. — 
XHstin^^uiah.  Lat.  stinguo,  exstinguo^ 
extiHguOy  -tinctunty  to  put  out,  to  quench ; 
distinguo,  to  know  apart,  to  sepamte  by 
marks.  The  foregoing  forms  are  not  to 
be  explained  from  Lat.  tingo,  tinguo,  to 
dip,  sprinkle,  dye,  but  from  the  fOOt>  stag, 
stig,  signifying  stick,  prick,  shown  in  Gr, 
VTilUf  to  prick  ;  oriKTot,  pricked,  marked, 
spotted ;  itaariZit,  to  distinguish  by  a 
mark,  to  spot ;  and  in  Lat.  st/go,  iNsttgo, 
to  prick  or  urge  on.  The  nasalised  form 
ut'  the  root  is  seen  in  £.  stiMg^  in  stangy  a 
pole,  and  in  stamek,  ttmdk,  to  stop  the 
flow  of  liquid,  to  quench  or  stop  the  ac- 
tion of  Are.  ExsUnguo  then  is  utterly  to 
stop,  and  the  radicaf  identity  of  the  verb 
with  E.  stanch  is  well  illustrated  by  It.  re- 
sftjgnnr,  to  stanch  or  stop  the  flow  of  blood, 
compared  with  Lat. restinguere,io  quench. 

Tuetnre.— Tinge.— Tint.  Lat.  /m^, 
tinctum,  to  dip,  stain,  dye.  Fr.  taindre, 
teindre^^j^,  ttimct,  teint^x.Q  dye  or  colour ; 
teimty  a  tmt  or  colour.  The  B.  Umgf  cox^ 
responds  to  Prov.  ttmcAoy  tinge,  cokrar ; 
tenchar.  It.  tinjrt-re. 

The  radical  sense  is  shown  in  Gr. 
riyyw,  to  wet,  moisten,  bedew,  then  to  dye 
or  stain.    See  Dew,  Daggle. 

Tinder.  The  idea  of  glittering  or 
sparkling  is  commonly  expressed  by  the 
figure  of  a  crackling  or  tinkling  sound. 
Thus  E.  glitter  may  be  compared  with 
Da.  knittrcy  to  rattle,  crackle,  and  E.  glii^ 
tery  glisten,  or  Da.  gnistrey  to  sparkle, 
with  knistrey  to  crackle.  On  the  same 
principle,  Du. primarily  to  tinkU 
or  tingUy  in  a  seconduy  sense  is  to  twin- 
kle or  sparkl  c ,  a  n  d  t  h  c  n  ce  tintely  tontel,  ion- 
del,  tonder,  tinder,  the  recipient  of  sparks. 
To  tinkle  a  candle  was  used  in  Noitii* 
ampton,  according  to  Kennet,  in  the 
sense  of  lighting.  Sw,  tindra,  to  sparkle  ; 
tunder,  tinder,  on.  tyndroy  to  sparkle ; 
tendnty  tamdra,  to  ligbt  a  fire,  a  candle ; 
tundra,  to  blaze  ;  tundr,  tinder.  N.  ten- 
dra,  tende,  to  light  ;  tendring,  a  setting 
fire  to,  a  beginning  to  shine  ;  maMUiiltd' 
ringy  the  new  moon.  G.  ziinden,  to  kin- 
dle, set  fire  to  ;  Mmitdir^  ttutulil,  OFr, 
tondreSf  tinder. 


tine 

Tine.   The  point  of  m  fbrfc,  of  a  deei^ 

born.   ON.  //Wr,  N.  //W,  the  tooth  of  a 

comb,  a  rake,  a  harrow,  sharp  point  of  a 
mountain,    on.  /d/in,  Da.  u  luoih. 

H.  tfinArA  D»-  /W.?/,  toothed. 

Tingle.  —  Tinkle.  The  sound  of  a 
small  bell  is  represented  in  different 
dialects  by  the  syllables  tin^  ting,  tink, 
kmg,  twang.  Thus  Melchiori,  Vocab. 
Brcsc,  lias  tinch-tinch,  onomatopoeia  for 
the  sound  oi  bells.  Ting-tang,  the  saint's 
bdl ;  lb  itMgy  to  sound  as  a  bell ;  to 
ting,  to  ring.— Hal.  Du.  tinghe-tanghen, 
tintinare. — KiL  LaU  tinnire,  ttntinare^ 
to  ring;  HmiiMmAmtum^  a  bell;  tin- 
tinnaculus,  tinkling,  clinking.  Fr.  fin- 
trr,  to  ting,  ring,  tingle  ;  Union,  the  ting 
of  a  bell,  the  burthen  of  a  son^f ;  tintouin, 
a  ringtaig,  lingtiig  or  tingling  m  the  head, 
about  the  ears  ;  tintillant,  tinging,  ting- 
ling, resounding.— Cot.  Du.  tintden  was 
liMmeriy  used  in  the  sense  of  tinkle,  but 
has  now  the  metaphorical  senses  of 
sparkle  or  tingle,  as  the  hngers  with  cold. 
In  the  origin^  sense  it  represents  a  suc- 
cession of  brisk  impressions  upon  the 
ear ;  and  is  then  appHed  to  a  succession 
of  analogous  impressions  on  the  eye  or 
the  sense  of  touch.  Hesse  nimgem^  mn- 
pdiu  to  tingle  with  cold. 

Tmker.— Tinkler.  A  mender  of  pots 
and  pans,  from  the  clinking  sound  of  his 
working.  A  tinker,  or  tinkeler. — Baret. 
1580.  Tyfikytti^i-,  the  sowndyng  of  mctalls 
when  they  be  strvcken  together,  tiniin. — 
Palsgr.  For  a  like  reason  a  dealer  in 
hardware  is  in  Fr.  quincailh'r,  or  in  the 
N.  of  France  clincailUux. — Hdcart.  Cli- 
guailUt  clinquailUt  quinquailU,  chinks, 
coin  I  qumquedUert  Md  iron,  small  iron 
ware  ;  clinquaillrrie,  a  chinking  or  clink- 
i  .ig  of  money,  or  of  many  pans  and  skel- 
lets  together. — Cot 

So  also  G.  klenipcrn,  Pl.D.  klimpcm, 
to  tinkle,  to  make  a  tinkling  noise  with 
hammers  as  tinkers  and  tinmen,  to  play 
ill  on  a  stringed  instrument  ;  Henncberg 
klemperer,  a  tinker.  On  the  Lower  Rhine 
he  is  called  spangler,  from  Liih.  spcngii, 
to  ring,  to  sound. 

Tinsel.  Cotgrave  explains  Fr.  bro- 
catcl  as  tinsel  or  thin  cloth  of  gold.  From 
OFr.  uHncelUs,  sparkling,  spangles— 
Roquef. ;  estincelU,  a  spark,  sparkle.  It 
will  be  obser\cd  that  spangle  also  pro- 
perly signifies  sparkle.  Fr.  esiinuiie  is 
explain«i  from  Lat.  santiiia,by  inversim 
of  the  c  and  /.  But  it  may  perhaps,  on 
the  principle  indicated  under  Tinder,  be 
derived  mm  a  form  comspondii^  to  e. 
MUe,  iwimkU,  or  Du.  ihttelm,  to  tinkle^ 


TIPPET 

then  to  spafUfc   The  Lat  teMOlA  katU 

might  be  explained  from  a  form  like  Da* 
skin^e,  to  ring,  clang,  resound. 

Tiny.  Small.  When  we  wish  to  ex- 
press something  very  small  we  make  the 
voice  pipy,  and  say  a  little  tee-ecny  thing, 
a  tttny-wteny  thii^,  showing  that  the 
force  of  ^e  expressian  lies  in  the  narrosr 
vowel  <v,  the  only  one  that  can  lie  pro- 
nounced when  the  vocal  orifice  is  con- 
tracted to  the  utmost  Umit  The  sense 
of  diminution  is  expressed  by  the  con- 
traction  of  the  volume  of  sound.  The 
rhyming  form  teeny-weeny  may  indicate 
a  connection  with  Du.  weynigh^  c.  wtmg, 
little,  small,  few. 

The  Galla  has  tina,  little. 

Tip.  The  change  of  the  broad  vowd 
aox  o\o  the  narrow  i  is  often  used  to  in- 
dicate diminution  of  action  or  of  size.  So 
from  knob^  a  round  broad  jprojectioo,  we 
pass  to  11^,  a  fine  and  pomted  one,  and 
from  ON.  toppr,  Da.  top,  top,  summit, 
also  as  G.  tiOpf,  a  tuft  of  hair,  to  Du.  tip, 
tipken,  tip,  point ;  G.  zip/el^  a  tip,  comer, 
lappet. 

The  light  vowel  modifies  the  sense  of 
the  verb  in  the  same  way  as  that,  of  the 
noun.  Hence  from  Bav.  t^ppen^  to  knod^ 
I  to  beat  as  the  heart,  Sp.  topar,  to  butt  or 
strike  with  the  head,  to  run  or  strike 
against,  may  be  explained  £.  tip,  applied 
to  a  light,  quick  movement ;  to  tip  one  a 
wink ;  to  tip  or  slip  a  present  of  money 
into  the  hand  ;  to  tip  up,  tip  over. 

Tippet  Properly,  uke  a  Mifftiy  Ae 
tip  or  lappet  of  a  {garment  The  tip  of 
the  hood  was  called  in  Mid.Lat.  itri/n- 
pium,  and  was  greatly  lengthened  out  so 
as  to  admit  of  bein;  wmpped  round  the 
head  or  the  neck,  and  thence  the  name 
of  tippet  was  given  to  a  wrapper  round 
Uie  neck.  Du.  timp^  a  tip  or  comer,  also 
a  wrapper  for  the  neck,  fascia  collum  am- 
biens  et  a  frigore  cervicem  defendens, 
vulgo  collipendium.  —  KiL  Leripipium, 
2iJ>Pe,  kogel-zipp,  kappen-sipffel,  timpt 
van  dcr  kogclen  ;  tcnip  van  ecn  kaprocn. 
— Dief.  Supp.  '  As  the  monks  had  their 
cowlesi  caprons  or  whodes,  and  their 
lx)tes,  so  had  they  then  their  long  tyP" 
petteSf  their  prestes  cappes.' — Bale  in 
Cum  liripipifs  ad  modum  cordarum  circa 
caput  advolutis.  —  Knyghton  in  Due. 
Ltripipium  siz'e  titnpatn  retro  latam  du- 
plicem  et  oblongam  habens  per  dorsum 
dependentem.  ~  Longa  tunica  vestitus, 
nigro  caput io,  cum  giandi  Ur^piput  coUo 
indutus. — Due. 

It  was  perhaps  this  variety  in  the  node 
of  wearing  the  tippet  that  kd  to  the 
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TIPl'LE 

phrase  of  turning  his  tippet  in  the  sense 
of  a  total  change  of  oonaact 

To  Tipple.    Bavarian  stp/rf,  zipfeldn^ 

a  tip  or  corner  of  anythinj^,  is  used  for  a 
bit,  a  small  portion.  Kcin  sipj^ly  not  a 
bit ;  Mip/t  lweis,  in  small  portions  ;  sip- 
Jeln^  sfp/thft,  to  take,  give,  eat,  drink, 
in  snull  portions,  'i'he  cow  sip/ell 
when  she  lets  her  milk  go  in  driblets ; 
Hesse  v,  rzippcbt,  to  sprinkle,  scatter  in 
small  portions.  So  w.  //V,  tixyn^  a  par- 
ticle, a  little  bit  ;  iicial^  to  produce  small 
particles  or  drops,  to  dnin  the  last  drops 
in  milking;  tip^  tipyn,  a  small  particle. 
K.  dial.  Upt  a  draught  of  liquor.  To  tip- 
ple then  would  be  to  drink  in  small  por- 
tions, to  be  continu.illy  drinking.  PLD. 
tippii  a  dot,  spot,  fine  drop. — Danneil. 
N.  tippa,  to  drip ;  tipla^  to  drip  slowly, 
to  sip. 

Tipsy.  Swab,  dapps,  tapps,  dicbes, 
dipps.  Swiss  tipSy  a  fuddling  with  drink  ; 
»fitm^  to  fudSdIe  oneself;  JwA^^  tipsy, 
from  these  forms  it  would  appear  that 
we  cannot  explain  the  word  as  unsteady, 
apt  to  tip  over,  as  we  should  be  inclined 
to  do  if  we  had  only  the  K.  word. 

Tire.  Tire  of  a  wheel,  the  tier  or  rim 
of  iron  that  ties  or  binds  the  fellies  to- 
gether. 

•  To  Tire.  i.  OE.  terwyn  or  make 
wery,  lasso,  fatigoj  Urwyd^  lassatus,  fati- 
gatlUi — Pr.  Pm.  AS.  iMan,  tirigan^  tyr- 
wiMi,  to  vex,  irritate,  provoke,  oppress. 
Hine  mid  wurdum  tirii^don,  ilium  verbis 
irritavcruni.  Me  tyratii  mine  cagan,  me 
irritant  mei  oculi,  uppiOd — ^Ettr.  Gr.  Hig 
TPi^tirigdon,\^\  me  provocaverunt. — Dcut. 
33.  21.  Mid  ungilde  tyrm^endc  waes, 
was  vexinir  with  nnjost  tribute— Chr. 
Ilea  Du.  tt-rgeit,  Da.  tterge^G,  ztrgen^ 
to  irritate  :  Da.  tirrc,  to  tease,  to  worry. 
•  1  iic  primary  sense  would  seem  to  be 
to  provoke,  irritate,  harass,  whence  the 
notion  of  weariness  naturally  follows.  A 
person  long  provoked  is  at  last  tired  out, 
ne  can  bear  it  no  longer.  We  speak  of 
being  harassed  with  business,  tited,  worn 
out.    See  To  Tar. 

3.  To  tire,  to  feed  upon  ^especially  of 
birds  of  prey),  is  a  totally  difioent  word 
from  the  foregoing. 

The  foule  that  bight  vultour,  that  e.-iteth  the 
stonake  of  Titius  ia  ao  fU^ffled  of  his  songe  that 
it  nill  eaten  ne  lyren  no  more. — Chaucer,  Booth. 

Sw.  tdra^  to  gnaw,  eat,  consume ;  tiira 
pdy  to  prey  upon,  consume,  live  upon. 
rt»S>.  teren^  G.  Mmnmj  to  consume ;  OHG. 
zeran,  Goth,  tairan,  as.  frr,v!,  to  tear  ; 
uerjan^  to  consume.  See  To  i  ear. 
3.  74»  iSnnr,  10  dresi.  See  Attire. 


TO.'VDEATER  6S5 

Tissue.  Fr.  Hssuj  tisser^  OFr,  tissir 
and  HUr*f  Lat  Uxtre^  to  weave.  See 

Texture. 

Tit. —Tittle.   Henndi.  tuUdU,  a  little 
bit.    See  Tot. 
Tiihflb  as.  ttoOU^  tenth ;  Uoikiam,  to 

tithe  or  take  a  tenth.  Fris.  tegotha, 
tietuioy  tenth.  Tithes  are  called  tUnds  va 
Scotland. 

Title    T.it.  titmbu^  an  intciiption,  ex* 

planatory  mark. 

*0  letter.  Swiss  fitsern,  kitzern, 
Henneberg  kitUm^  keiklkem,  to  giggle, 

titter.  Tittrr^  like  g!\\t:ft\  represents  a 
succession  of  sharp  thin  sounds,  while 
tatter,  with  the  broad  vowel,  expresses  a 
succession  of  opener  sounds.  IJ.iv.  tat' 
Urn^  OE.  tatter  (Pr.  Pm.),  to  chatter,  tattle, 
gabble.  Du.  taterzHy  to  make  a  rattling 
sound,  to  stammer,  stutter. 

And  as  the  sense  is  transferred  from 
sound  to  movement  in  Bav.  tattern,  to 
shiver,  tremble,  so  we  have  provincially  to 
titter,  to  see-saw,  to  tremble,  ON.  titra,  G. 
zitterUj  to  tremble,  shiver.  In  like  man- 
ner Bav.  gigken,  gigkezen ,  to  make  brokm 
sounds,  to  stutter  or  giggle,  leads  to^T^«» 
keln,  to  tremble,  twitch,  quiver,  corre- 
sponding to  E.  kickle,  tickle,  loitering,  un- 
steady.  See  To  Totter. 

To.— Too.  Du.  toe,  n.  zu,  to.  Too 
hot,  G.  zu  heiss,  is  hot  in  addition  to 
[what  is  fitting]. 

Toad.  The  name  of  the  toad  is  gener- 
ally taken  from  the  habit  of  the  animal  of 
puffing  itself  up  with  wind.  So  Gr.  ^i^crtiw, 
to  blow,  to  swell ;  ^^aaXoc,  a  toad.  Fr. 
bouffer,  to  puff,  blow,  swell  up  ;  Lat,  btifo, 
a  toad.  Magy.  bufa,  a  toad,  a  man  with 
swollen  cheeks.  In  like  manner  Da. 
tudse,  Ditmarsh  ////ar,  a  toad,  are  from 
ON.  tiitna,  to  swell,  Somerset  tote,  to  bulge 
out.  In  South  Danish  trute  is  to  project 
the  lips,  to  stmt  like  fall  pockets,  and 

trutz,  a  toad. 

Toadeater.  Originally  the  assistant 
to  a  mountebank. 

Be  the  most  scorned  Jackpudding  of  tlio  pack. 
And  turn  t9ad-4at€r  to  Mme  foreign  quack. 
Sadn  on  an  ignonat  qoack*  bjr  ^nonss  Browa* 

The  same  author,  in  a  collection  of  letters 
from  dead  persons,  puts  the  following 
passage  into  the  mouth  of  Joseph  Haines, 
a  celebmted  mountebank  and  wrtune-tell- 
cr,  who  died  in  1701.  M  intend  tolniild 
a  stage,  and  set  up  my  old  trade  of  for- 
ttme-telling,  and  as  I  shall  have  occasion 
for  some  understrapper  to  draw  teeth  for 
mc  or  to  be  my  toad-eater  on  the  Stage» 
&c.'— N.  &  Q.,  Febr.  15,  1862. 
The  wofd  was  exphuoed  as '  ametaphor 
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from  m  iiMNiiilelMUik^  bof  eating  toads  in 

order  to  show  his  mastePs  skill  in  expel- 
ling poison.' — Daniel  Simple,  bv  Sarah 
Fidding,  1744.  But  Hiis  it  damkm  an 
imaginary  explanation.  A  more  rational 
suggestion  is  that  of  Mr  Keightley's  in  N. 
&  Q.,  that  swallowing  toads  is  a  version  of 
Fr.  mtmUr  des  couleuvrts,  idiich  signifies 
putting  up  with  all  sorts  of  indignities 
without  showixig  resentment.  Thus  a 
toad-eater  would  be  a  sooftcdoaleiir. 

Toast.  1.  Roasted  bread.  Xx^tostare^ 
to  toast  or  parch.  JLat.  ifrrtrt^  t»stmm, 
to  roast. 

9.  A  |rie(%elBdfiakiiig.  The  Gcnnan 
cry  when  topers  plcdfjeeach  other,  knock- 
ing tiieir  glasses  together,  is  sloss  an  I  of 
wludi  it  it  not  inptobable  that  Ae  1. 
temt  ii  > cotniption,  as htmgar 
aus. 

Tod.  A  bodi,  a  bunch  of  anything 
fibrous,  as  of  hay.  A  tod  of  wool  is  281b. 
ON.  todday  a  flock  or  ball  of  wool  ;  toddiy 
a  lump  of  food.   G.  aoUt  provincially  sode 

SDentscfa.  Mtmdart  I.  408),  a  loeie  or 
ock  of  wool  or  hair,  a  rag  or  tatter.  See 
Dud.  Da.  tot,  a  bunch  of  flax,  &c.  PiD. 
iaddtf  taddfr,  taddely  a  rag. 

To  Toddle.  To  walk  mxperfectly  like 
a  child,  with  alternate  impulses,  c.  zot- 
teln  is  used  in  exactly  the  same  sense. 
Daktr  waittlm^  or,  geaMelt  kcmmtu,  to 
come  reeling  or  staggcrinj^  ^ilong,  to  be 
trotting  along. — Kuttn.  Zotttn^  MOiUln 
(contemptuously),  to  go.  —  Scnm.  Er 
zottdt  nach  so  gut  er  kann. — Sanders. 
Bav.  zflttem^  to  dangle,  indicates  the 
characteristic  feature  of  the  idea.  Pl.U. 
Moddtl,  a  rag,  tatter  (dangling  or  flutter- 
ing in  the  «iii4)^Daniicil.  See  Tassel, 
Totter. 

Tbei.   ON.  AI,'a&  ttt^  Dn.  teen,  Pl.D. 

taan^  toon.  The  toes  sccni  to  be  regarded 
as  the  twijTs  or  branches  of  ihe  loot.  on. 
Uina,  a  shoot ;  t^inn^  a  rod  ;  lJu.  /rv//, 
an  oeier,  a  twig;  as.  AIw,  a  twig,  sprout, 
shoot.  N.  tcin,  a  shoot,  rod,  stick.  The 
mUtUtot  or  mistle  shrub  is  in  OM.  mistil- 
teitm. 

Toft,  A  place  where  a  messuage  once 
stood,  that  IS  fallen  and  pulled  down. — 
B.  Da.  tomt,  site  of  a  building  ;  to/ij 
enclosed  field  close  to  a  farmhouse;  torn, 
empty.  Sw.  tomt,  place  for  building,  site 
of  a  house,  empty  space.  N.  tu/t.  to/if 
i9mt^  site  or  a  house,  place  where  a  iMMne 
has  stood. 

Together.    See  Gather. 

Toil,  Du.  tuvUn,  teuUn,  to  till  the 
ground,  to  work,  hibouf ;  /ipr/,  agriculture, 
woilc,  toiL  See  TiU. 


Mtot  The  iMKr  hi  hnt- 

ing  were  nets  set  up  to  enclose  the  game. 
Fr.  tmUsj^  toils,  or  a  hay  to  inclose  or  en- 
tangle wOd  beasts  in.— Cot  TWer,  doth, 
from  Lat.  tela^  a  web. 

ToiUtte  was  a  packing  or  wrapping 
cloth,  the  cloth  that  covered  a  dressiiw- 
Uble,  whence  in  r.  it , is  applied  to  this 
dressing-table  itself. 

Toiao.  Fr.  /ntur,  a  fathom.  From 
l4it«  ti$utu%  It.  Aw,  stretched.  Mld.Ljit. 
/^'^fxo,  Ami^  extension,  width  of  the  stretch- 
ed arms,  and  thence  Fr.  toise,  as  mot's  from 
mensis,  pdds  from  pcnsum,—  Schelcr. 

Token.  Goth.  ABfiiM»^Q.ssfrVA^,  O Sax. 
tekan,  Bohem.  ceych,  a  mark,  a  brand. 
Lith.  csekiSf  a  mark,  burnt  in  or  otherwise 
imprinted;  oaMsl^ to mufk.  Lapu  JteAir, 
.1  n;ck  or  notch,  thence  the  numher  ten  ; 
tsekkestet,  to  notch  ;  ttuirkeb  tsekkcset^  to 
cut  in  a  mark ;  tsekkot,  to  cut,  to  desig- 
nate, to  mark  out  for  or  appoint. 

Tolerate.— Tolerable.  Lat.  tolero^  to 
sustain,  endure.  Goth.  Ihuian^  on.  thola^ 
AS.  tholiam,  to  Hiole,  endure,  safier. 

*  Toll.  Gr.  r'kXoQ,  consummation, 
magistracy,  government ;  that  which  is 
paid  for  state  purpose^  tax,  duty,  toll; 
rtXwviKf  a  collector  of  toUs ;  rAmnov,  Lat. 
tt  /oniupn,  a  toll-hotise.  Hence  Mid. Lat. 
t€loH,  telonium,  tolonium^  OFr.  U>Uh^  tol" 
Urn,  UUim,  UmMm,  cm.  iMflr,  a  simI;  b. 
to//. 

To  Toll.  ToUyit  or  mevyft'  or  steryn' 
to  done  a  dede,  tndto^  provoco,  excito. — 
Pr.Pm. 

With  empty  hand  may  00  man  bawkes  tmlU  : 
Lo  here  our  silver  ndy  far  to  qpcad. — Chancer. 

'  Attirer,  to  draw  er  bria^  lo^  to  toll  or 

lead  on,  to  entice,  allure  unto.' —  Cot. 
*  The  fault  of  the  escape  is  attnbutaUik  to 
the  hoggishMtt  of  the  man  who  Mti 
the  negroes  into  Dovtr.*— AaMrican bcws. 
paper,  1857. 

To  to/l  the  bells  IS  when  they  ring 
slowly  to  invite  the  people  into  churdk 

Tomb.  Cr.  rvfi^,  place  where  a 
dead  body  was  burnt,  mound  of  earth 
over  Iht  ashes,  tomb,  grave.  Mid.Lat. 
tomba^  Fr.  tombty  tombeau. 

Tome.  Fr.  tomr,  I.at.  tomus,  a  volume  ; 
Gr.  ro/ioc,  a  cut,  a  part,  a  volume,  from 
rf/ivw,  to  cut. 

Ton. — Tun.  Lat.  /m/r,  a  wine»'veaad  ; 
Fr.  /cm/,  a  tub ;  tonnt^  a  barrel. 

vena.— VoBse.  Gr.  ni»w,  to  stretdi, 
strain,  whence  tovoq,  a  strain,  stretching, 
the  thing  stretched,  a  cord,  and  (as  the 
sound  of  a  cord  rises  in  tone  in  proportioa 
to  the  strain)  a  nuaing  of  the  voioe^  a 
nmfi^l  ton^  note. 
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Tonga.  ON.  tanng^  ^^ng^  Sw.  tdug^ 
Dn.  Unghey  g.  zange^  tongs.  An  imple- 
BKnt  consisting  of  two  stangs  or  rods. 
ON,  tbng  (as  sidnj^),  a  rod,  bar,  stick,  the 
bar  by  which  the  load  of  a  sledge  is  tight- 
ened.— ^Fritner. 

Tongue.  Goth,  tuggo,  ON.  titnga,  G. 
sunge,  GaeL  iMMg^a,  OLat.  dimgua,  Lat. 
iingua. 

ToBMM.  Lftt  iMSrtf,  imnm,  to  dip, 
shear. 

Tool.  ON.  /(f/.  Ihre  compares  Lat 
Uimm,  a  weapon. 

To  Toot.  Du.  tuytt'ti^  ioctat^  to  sound 
a  horn,  to  whisper  m  the  ears  ;  0£.  lotte., 
to  whisper.  ON.  thjota^  Da.  tude^  to 
sound,  resound  as  the  wind,  waves,  music. 

Tooth.  Goih.  iunthus,  ohg.  sand,  G. 
xahn^  bauscr.  danias.  Gr.  idouf,  6d<ivro(, 
Lat  diMtf  deniity  w.  am/. 

Top.  I.  ON.  ioppr,  the  top  or  summit 
anything  that  runs  up  to  a  point,  a  tuft  ; 
tritoppr^  tree- top.  Da,  lopsukkery  loaf- 
sugar;  Aj^MMo/,  heaped  measure.  P1.D. 
topp,  Du.  top,  tstp^  summit,  top.  w.  iwif 
a  round  lump. 

Wofds  signtfyuig  strike  or  kiMMrk  are 
often  applied  to  the  end  of  a  things  as  the 
part  with  which  the  blow  is  given  ;  or  to 
a  projection  or  part  that  strikes  out  from 
the  sumwnding  surface^  then  toahwich 
or  lump.  In  this  way  It.  bof/a,  a  blow  or 
stroke,  is  related  to  Fr.  bottg  di  Join,  a 
bunch  of  hay ;  and  PLD.  bunsen,  to 
strike,  to  B.  bmuk.  To  bob  is  to  make 
an  abrupt  movement,  to  strike ;  and  bob 
is  a  bunch  or  lump. 

Now  topp !  represents  the  somid  of 
striking  hands  or  concluding  a  bargain 
^scc  Tope).  It.  toppa-toppa!  sound  of 
knocking  at  a  door.— Diz.  Parnieggiano, 
in  tac-tac  Sp.  iopar,  to  knock  or 
strike  against  ;  tope,  the  striking  of  one 
thing  against  another,  butt  end  of  a  plank, 
top  or  summit 

2.  Du.  topi  G.  top/,  kreiseU^ft  a  spin- 
ning top.  The  radical  idea  is  a  rounded 
summit,  and  the  name  often  includes 
Che  notion  of  something  tapering.  Sw. 
sodurtopp,  a  sugar-loaf ;  N.  topp,  tapp,  a 
cork  ;  toppa,  a  bung  ;  G.  zapfeHy  a  bung 
or  stopple,  an  icicle,  a  fircone  ;  Fr.  iou- 
pin,  toupoHy  a  stopper  for  a  bottle  ;  tou- 
pil,  toupillon,  a  casting-top  ;  toupUkmt^ 
a  very  small  top  or  stopple.— Cot. 

To  VofSt.  Properly  to  pledge  one  in 
drinking,  to  knock  the  glasses  together 
before  drinking  them  off,  then  to  have  a 
drinking-bout,  to  drink  in  excess.  Bav. 
AmMmt,  Sp.  topoTy  to  knock.  In  Sw.  and 
PLD.  the  exclamation  lopp  /,  in  Fr.  §9p*l^ 
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represents  striking  hands  on  the  con- 
dusien  of  a  bargain,  whence  topery  to 
accept  a  proposition,  to  agree  to.  And 
according  to  Florio  the  same  exclamation 
was  used  for  the  acceptance  of  a  pledge 
in  drinking,  where  the  knocking  of  glasses 
stands  instead  of  the  striking  of  hands 
at  a  bargain.  '  Topa  /  a  word  among 
dicers,  as  much  as  to  say,  I  hold  it,  done, 
throw !  also  by  good  fellows  when  tliey 
are  drinking  ;  ITl  pledge  you.' 

The  foregoing  explanation  would  make 
the  B.  topo  the  exact  equiviknt  of  Fr. 
choquer,  choquaillcr,  to  quaff,  carouse, 
tipple— Cot,  choqutrUs  vtrros^  to  knock 
glasses. 

Topis.— Top^ograpliy.   Gr.  rfmc>  a 

place,  a  topic,  a  conmion  -  place  in 
Riietoric  ;  rerue^c  concerning  place,  con- 
cerning riiirm,  OT  common-places. 

Topsytnrvy.  From  topside  t'other 
tuny.  It  is  written  topst^-tdorwt^  in 
Searches"  '  Light  of  Nature.* 

Torch.  It.  torcUy  torckia,  Fr.  torcJUy 
a  torch,  also  the  wreathed  clout,  wisp,  or 
wad  of  straw  laid  by  wenches  between 
their  heads  and  the  things  they  carry  on 
thenw—Cot  From  It  torcere.  to  twist, 
because  the  torch  was  made  Oi  a  twisted 
wreath  of  tow  or  the  like. 

Ttonnsnt.— VortoM.  Lat  iorgmo, 
tortum,  to  twist,  wrench,  rack. 

Torpedo. — Torpid. — Torpor.  Lat 
torpeo,  to  be  benumbed,  to  be  dull  and 
drowsy. 

Torrent.  —  Torrid.  Lat.  torreo,  to 
roast,  scorch,  dry  up  with  heat  Hence 
torrenSy  a  stream  that  runs  onljr  in  the 
winter  and  dries  up  in  summer. 

-tort. — Torsion.  Lat.  torgueo,  tor^y 
ioriumy  to  twist,  wrench.  As  in  Distort^ 
ContortioHy  &c  Reiorty  a  close  chemical 
vessel  with  the  mouth  bent  downwards. 

•  Tortoise.  It.  tartarugay  Sp.  tortuga^ 
Fr.  tortuty  Prov.  tortisa.  From  'LaCu 
tortus^  twisted. 

Be  not  like  the  crane  or  the  At.'w  ;  for  they  are 
hke  the  cnine  and  the  turtu  that  tumithe  her 
hede  and  fases  bacward,  and  lokitbs  oacr  dM 

shuldre. — Knight  of  I^atour,  c.  xi. 

•  To  Toss.  The  radical  image  is  pro- 
bably shown  in  N.  tossay  to  strew,  to  scat- 
ten  To  toss  hay  is  to  spread  it  in  small 
portions,  to  throw  it  here  and  there.  Hesse 
zisscln,  to  spread  hav,  either  with  the 
hand  or  with  rskes.  See  To  Ted.  Ams^ 
zisselUy  to  shake  the  crums  from  a  table- 
cloth. Bav.  zosselweis,  in  scattered  por- 
tions. Banff  toosht,  an  untidy  bundle  of 
rags,  straw,  &c  ;  to  tooskt^  to  dash  hither 
and  thither.  FaUersleben  tost^  tassel,  tuft 
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of  hair.  E.  dial.  Hsty-tosty,  a  bunch  of 
cowslips  tied  up  and  used  to  ton  to  and 
fro  for  amusement.  —  Jenninga.  Sec 

Tassel,  Tatter. 
Vol--«l  The  syllables  M^M,  tit, 

are  used  in  the  formation  of  words  signi- 
fying broken  sound,  as  in  Du.  tateren^ 
ioteren,  to  sound  like  a  trumpet,  to  stam- 
mer, G.  tottem,  todertty  to  totter  in  speak- 
ing, to  tattle,  or  twattlc  with  stuttering 
(Ludwig.),  Bav.  tatUrn,  to  chatter,  OE- 
tateryn^  jangelyn,  chateryn,  jabefyn  (Pr. 
Pm.),  E.  dial,  iuffer,  to  stutter  ;  titter,  to 
giggle.  The  radical  element  by  itself 
signifies  a  slight  sound  in  N.  Ui,  a  mur- 
mur ;  It.  ///■  tot  to  ni  motto,  not  a  syllable, 
be.  tutmutc,  a  low  muttering  ;  Banff  tert, 
the  smallest  sound,  smallest  word, '  Nae 
aeMcamooto^shdid.'  Then,  as  in  so 
many  other  cases,  the  syllables  represent- 
ing sound  are  transferred  to  the  sense  of 
bcMily  action  and  bodily  substance.  Hence 
Bav.  tatteni,  to  tremble  ;  Du.  touteren,  to 
palpitate,  tremble,  see-saw  j  e.  totter,  to 
move  unsteadily ;  titter,  to  tremble,  to  see- 
saw (Hal.)  ;  ON.  titra,  to  shiver;  Lat.  titillo, 
F.  dial,  tittle,  to  tickle,  to  excite  by  slight 
touches  ;  Hampsh.  to  touch  lightly. 
7>  tot  ciamtj  to  move  with  short  steps,  as 
a  child  attempting  to  walk,  or  a  feeble 
old  person. — Mrs  Baker.  7tf/(y,  un- 
steady, dizry,  reeling.  To  tot  a  thing 
down  in  the  margin  is  to  mark  it  with  a 
slight  touch  of  the  pen,  as  from  jot,  to  jog, 
we  speak  of  jotting  a  thmg  down  on  paper. 
And  as  jot  is  transferred  from  the  sense 
of  a  short  abrupt  movement  to  that  of  a 
small  quantity,  so  tot  is  applied  to  any- 
thing small  A  child  is  called  a  pretty 
little  tot.  In  Lanr  ish.  it  signifies  a  tuft 
or  brush.  Da.  tot.  Sc.  tait,  a  flock  of 
wool,  flax,  &c  Fr.  tatin,  a  small  portion ; 
It  toMXOt  a  lump  or  bit  B.  dial  totty, 
small. 

The  change  of  the  vowel  from  aox  o\.q 
i  marics  diminution,  in  tUtU,  the  mark  of 

a  touch,  or  the  least  portion  of  anything  ; 
///,  anything  small  of  its  kind,  a  little 
horse,  a  little  girl,  a  little  bird.  A  titlark 
is  a  small  kind  of  lark;  titmouse  (Du. 
tnos^cfie,  a  sparrow,  G.  ttteise,  a  small  bird), 
or  tomtit,  a  very  small  bird ;  tit/aggots, 
small  short  faggots.  ON.  ISrAr,  a  small 
bird,  an  object  small  of  its  kind.  E.  dial. 
tUty'tottyi  titty,  diminutive,  tiny.— HaL 
On  the  same  principle  It.  zito,  zita,  a  boy, 
a  girl,  and  E.  chit,  must  be  explained  from 
It.  r/'/A',  Fr.  c/tuf,  properly  a  slight  sound, 
thence  used  with  ellipse  of  the  negative 
hi  the  sense  of  hush  !  Nonfiue  j!A!fto,not 
to  Qtter  asound ;  ckatchottr^  to  nutter. 


Votel   Lat  MKT,  wliole^  entire. 

To  Totter.     ToteroH*  or  waveroh', 

vaclllo. — Pr.  Pm.  Tittcr-totter,  a  play 
for  childre,  balcnchocrcs. — i^alsgr.  Os- 
cillum  (a-  swing),  a  IMmctv.— Mw.Gr.  in. 
Pr.  Pm.  Tatter  or  totter  represent  in  the 
first  instance  broken  sound,  then  broken 
movement,  doing  an>thing  by  broken  im- 
pulses, stammering  or  stuttering,  totter- 
mg  or  moving  in  a  vacillating  way,  mov- 
ing to  and  fro.  G.  tatterata  /  represents 
the  sound  of  the  trumi>et. — Sanders  in  r. 
Tusch.  Du.  tateren,  horribili  sonitu  tara- 
tantara  dicerc  instar  tubae ;  titubare, 
balbatire,  imperfect^  loqui ;  maculare, 
inepte  aliquid  facere. — Kil.  Banff  tocter^ 
to  tattle,  babble,  walk  with  a  weak  falter- 
ing step,  work  in  a  weak  trifling  manner. 
Du.  touteren,  to  oscillate,  to  swing.  B. 
dial,  tiitter,  to  stutter. 

Touch.  Fr.  toucher,  OFr.  toquer,  to 
knock,  hit,  touch. — Roqaef.  It.  tiodU^ 
tocche  represents  the  sound  of  knocking 
at  a  dour;  Pro  v.  toe,  blow  ;  Sp.  tocar,  to 
knock  at  a  door,  to  ring  bells,  to  play  on 
a  musical  instrument,  to  reach  with  the 
hand,  to  touch.  It.  /crr^r,  a  knock,  stroke, 
hit,  stroke  of  a  clock  ;  toccare,  to  hit,  joui 
close  to,  to  tooch. 

Tough.  AS.  toh,  Du.  taai,  G.  ziiJu\ 
what  stands  pulling,  from  AS-  teon  (ptrple 
t(^S<'")t  PLD.  teen,  togen,  Gk  iriohen^  to  pull, 
to^  draw.  Boh.  takoU^  to  draw;  tmkowity 
tough. 

Tour.    Yt.  tour,  a  turn. 

Tournament.  A  combat  in  an  en- 
closed space,  from  It.  torneare,  attorn rarr\ 
to  surround.  '  Fece  attonuare  soa  huoste 
con  buone  catene  de  fierro  con  pali  di 
ficrro  moito  sjwssi  ficcati  in  terra.  Quesso 
attorniamento  fu  fatto  alia  rotonna  a 
modo  di  un  fierro  da  cavallo-' — Fra^. 
Hist.  Rom.  in  Muratori,  vol.  iit.,  speakmg 
of  the  preparations  for  the  battle  of  Crecy. 

To  Touse.— Tousle,  c.  sauscH,  PL.D. 
tmsolHy  to  pun  or  hale  about,  to  tog,  tear 
by  snatches,  pull  by  the  hair,  to  toiisc 
wool ;  sich  sau^ien,  to  tustle,  fight.  To 
tous€  wool  is  to  pull  the  flocks  to  pieces 
and  lay  them  together  again.  The  pro- 
per meaning  is  to  pull  to  pieces.  *  Rec'pe 
brawnc  of  capons  or  of  hennys  —  and 
towse  them  sinalL'— Babees.Book,  p.  $3. 
K.  dial,  tuz,  tust,  abonch  of  woolor  hur. 
See  To  Tease. 

To  Toul— -Tola.  To  look,  to  peep. 

Than  to  fed  I  in  at  a  taveme  and  then  I  wtpfU% 

Two  frere  Carmcs. — P.  P.  Creed. 

'Jote  hylle  or  hey  place  of  lokvng^ 
conspicilluni,  specula.— Pr.  Pm.  His  ton 
totoim  out— P.  P. :  his  toes  peeped  Ibith* 
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A  touUr  is  one  who  looks  out  for  custom. 
To  t»Uf  in  Someraet,  is  to        out,  and 

probably  the  radical  meaning  of  the  word 
may  be  to  stick  out.  Totodun  ut  tha 
hcafdu,  emincbant  capita. — Past.  16.  5, 
ON.  iota^  a  snout ;  tita^  anytbii^  stick- 
in^^  out  ;  tiitcy^dr,  having^  prominent 
eyes  ;  tutna,  to  swell.  £.  dial,  tutmouthed^ 
having  a  projecting  jaw.  Do.  h^fU^  the 
nave  of  a  wheel ;  tuyimuyl,  a  pn;|ecting 
mouth  ;  tuytppf,  a  pot  with  a  spout  ; 
tuytickotncn^  totescMcrun^  beaked  shoes  ; 
iMr,  a  sBout  r  4t  UU  stUen,  to  make  a 
snout  (in  nursery  lanpua).;e\  to  project  the 
Hps  in  ill  temper.  From  the  interjection 
tut  I  expressive  of  displeasure,  as  from 
^rmtl  tush !  tut  1  iy  man  !  (Cot.),  another 
form  of  the  same  interjection  ultimately 
representing  a  blurt  with  the  lips,  are 
fonrod  Da.  dial  iruiU^  to  stick  out  the 
lips»  to  bulge  as  full  pockets  ;  /r«//,  a 
spcut.  —  Molbech.  Sw.  dial.  truf,i,  to 
pout ;  trutas^  to  be  out  of  temper ;  trut,  a 
numth,  snottt»  spout. 

TOw.  Fris.  touw. — Kil.  ON.  to(^,  the 
long  hairs  or  coarse  shaggy  part  of  the 
fleece;  tog  thrddry  thread  spun  of  such 
wodL  Fiom  on.  tog*^  to  draw,  hale, 
d  ag  :  what  is  drawn  out  in  combing  or 
dressing  the  wool,  as  £.  taw  is  the  refuse 
dfatfi  out  in  dressing  ikuu  Thenaneof 
tow  would  thus  be  precisely  synonymous 
with  0(1  kam  or  ockamf  AS,  dcemdi,  what  is 
con.  >cd  out. 

To  Tov.  Fr.  JSmmt,  to  hale  a  vessel 
by  a  rope.  Du.  toghen,  ON.  toga^  to  drag 
or  pull ;  togy  drag  or  pulL  jfiafa  hest  i 
togi :  to  lead  a  horse  with  a  string  behind 
cme,  to-.kave  a  horse  in  tow.  To  take  a 
ship  in  tow  then  is  to  take  it  in  drag.  ON. 
iog  is  also  a^  caUe,  a  tishing-line ;  the 
means  by  which  the  ship  puOs  at  the 
anchor,  or  by  which  the  fish  is  drawn  out 
of  water.  Du.  touit\  Da.  toug^  a  cable, 
rope.  PLD.  tog^  draught,  stroke,  trick. 
Tog  is  the  root  of  Goth,  tiuhan^  g.  zuhm 
{gt'-tyge-n),  AS.  teon,  teolum-  (^Mi)*  PtD. 
teen^tdgeti^  tq  draw. 

ToweL  It.  twaglia^  2  taUedoth, 
O  Fr.  touaille^  Dil  dtuatU^  dwaal^  a  towel ; 
dvj'il,  a  clout,  a  swab  ;  dwam,  divaedcHy 
dwotgen^  to  wipe,  wash  ;  Goth.  twaJian^ 
AB.  tmmum^  on.  tkvA^  Da.  ilM,  to  wash. 

Tower,  w.  tiur,  a  tower,  a  heap  or 
pile.  Lat.  turris,  Fr.  tour,  a  tower.  An 
abrupt  peaked  hill  is  called  for  m  Devon- 
shiie*  CaeL  torr,  a  steep  hill,  mimnd, 
heap,  tower,  and  as  a  verb,  to  heap  up. 

Town.  Properly  an  enclosure,  en- 
closed place,  then  farm,  dwelling,  village, 
town.  MS,  mghMnh  »  garden  for  wofts. 
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PLD.  tuufij  a  fence,  hedge,  an  enclosed 
place,  garden ;  o.  saun,  a  hedge.  AS* 
/ynaft,  to  enclose,  hedge,  shut. 

*  And  aae  the  eie  openeth  and  tuneth: 

Ancren  Riwle,  p.  94. 

Commonly  referred  to  Goth.  Am,  o, 

znin,  zein,  AS,  /<f//,  a  rod  or  shoot,  as  the 
simplest  material  of  a  hedge.  Bav.  sain^ 
MotfUHf  a  hurdle,  wattle,  basket;  satH' 
reusm^  wattled  baskets  for  taking  fish. 

-toxic-  Lat.  ioxiemm,  Gr.  raMy, 
poison. 

Toy.  An  eUipse  for  play-toy^  imple- 
ments of  play,  as  G.  spii  hciig,  spielsac)u'Hy 
toys.  Zeugy  Pl.D.  tui^,  Sw.  tyg^  Da.  toi^ 
materials,  stulT,  implements.  PLD.  kla- 
ter-tiig,  rattle-traps  ;  jungens  un  dermt 
fiii^,  a  collection  of  youths  and  girls.  G. 
lied(£rlich€s  Btug^  paltry  stutf;  Idcker- 
iUhes  Meugy  nonsense.  In  like  manner 
daff-toy  (Sc.  daff^  foofish,  triflinp:)  was 
formerly  used  in  the  sense  of  a  triric. 

The  gentlewoman  neither  liked  gow  n  nor  petti- 
eoKt  so  well  as  &oine  little  bunco  of  rubies  or 
sorae  such  dag^toy,  I  mean  to  give  her  Biiyosnr 
two  pairs  of  silk-stockings  liam  widi  phuh  n 
I>ondon  afTonl  me  not  mon  dag-toy  I  like  better' 
— Leucr  of  Arabella  Stewart  in  N.  &  Q.,  Dec. 
iMo. 

Fineik^lVtlllignotiscs ;  slender /^Xyinenu- 
saillcs.  mcnuaillcs, — Sherwood. 

To  Toy.  To  handle  amorously.  OE. 
togge^  properly  to  tug,  to  pull  ahout 

Mid  wouhingc,  mid  tosi^in^e,  with  wooing, 
with  toying. — ^Ancren  Riwle.  53.  6.  Ha  tolUth 
togedercs  ant  toggitk,  they  fondle  together  md 
toy. — St  Marherete  in  E.  E.  Text  Society. 

Trace.  It.  tracda,  Fr.  trace^  a  trace, 
point  of  the  foot,  footstep,  also  a  path  or 
tract.— Cot  Sp.  iroMOt  first  sketch  or 
draught,  trace,  outline.  From  trahere, 
through  the  participial  form  tractus^  trac- 
//a— Dies.  It  will  he  observed  that  Sp. 
rastra  signifies  both  the  act  of  dragging 
along  and  a  track  or  mark  left  on  the 
ground.  To  trail  is  to  drag  along,  and 
traUv^  N.  America  is  the  trace  or  mark 
where  a  person  has  passed. 

Traces.  Trayce^  horsys  hameys,  traxus, 
restis,  trahale.  —  Pr.  Pm.  Fr.  tr«tk$^  a 
tearae-trace  or  trait.— Co/L  From  Lat. 
triutus^  draught;  chttfol  tU  trait,  a 
draught-horse. 

Timeik.  Fk*. /r/ir,  a  track,  tract  or  traoe^ 
a  beaten  way  or  path,  also  a  trade  or 
course. — Cot.  Our  first  inclination  is  to 
unite  the  word  with  tract  or  trace^  or  tO 
derive  it  from  &  tncken^  to  drsg.  The 
Prov.  has  trnh,  trag,  trat\  in  the  sense  of 
draught,  course.  '*  Lo  dreg  trot:'  the 
right  direction. 

But  the  primarjr  meaidiv  seems  to  be 
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that  given  hf  Pabgisve :  step,  a  print  of 
one's  foot,  irac.  And  the  true  explana- 
tion of  the  word  I  believe  to  be  that  it  is 
a  parallel  form  with  G.  trabp^  represent- 
ing the  sound  of  the  footfall,  and  thence 
signifying  a  footprint. — Danneil.  Swiss 
Rom.  trac^  a  trap-door.  Piedm.  trick-' 
inuA  TcpftstntM  tM  scwmd  nuMtebyone 
who  clatters  along  in  clogs  or  wooden 
shoes.  Roquefort  explains  /roc  as  noise, 
the  blow  of  a  lance,  the  pace  of  a  mule  or 
hone.  Tracas,  much  trotting  or  hurry- 
ing up  and  down. — Cot.  Castrais  tra- 
qutt'traqmt^  tripping,  gomg  off  by  little 
steps.  Cat  traCj  Sp.  traqm^  a  crack,  re- 
port of  an  explosion.  Limosin  fa  I9  tfWCO, 
to  make  a  beaten  path  in  snow. 

It  is  singokur  that  there  is  yet  another 
route  by  which  we  are  brought  to  the 
same  form.  From  ON.  troSa,  to  tread,  is 
the  frequentative  tradka^  and  thence  N. 
irMOt  to  trample,  sISBip ;  trakk^  tveod- 
ing,  continually  going  to  and  fro. 

-tniet. — Traction.  Lat.  trako^  trac- 
imm,  to  drmr,  drag.  As  in  AMnaei,  Com- 
irtui,  Ketracty  Subtract,  &Ci 

Tractable.    Sec  Treat. 

Trade.  The  proper  meaning  of  the 
word  is  a  troddm  way,  a  beaten  path  or 
course,  and  thence  metaphorically  a  way 
of  life.  A  tracUsman  is  one  who  follows 
a  special  way  of  Ufe  in  opposition  to  the 
husbandmen  who  constituted  the  great 
bulk  of  the  communitv.  The  trad€winds 
are  winds  vdiich  hold  a  certain  irad*  or 

COiUM. 

Wyth  wind  at  will  the  /r.r^f  held  thai, 
Aod  in  Engiand  com  lycht  swyth. 

Tho  would  I  seek  for  queen-apples  unripe 
To  give  my  Rosalind,  and  in  mmmer  soMte 
Dight  gawdj  gixionds  wasmy  eoBunoo  iradt 
To  crown  har  gddai  locks. 

Shepherd's  Calendar. 

PLD.  trade^  trahey  ivagentraJu^  a  waggon- 
nit — Addhknff  in  v.  geleise.  on.  iroM^ 
treading.  In  the  sense  of  commerce, 
however,  it  is  probable  tliat  tradfj  a  way 
of  life,  has  been  confounded  with  Sp. 
tratOy  treatment,  intercourse,  communi- 
cation, trade,  traffic,  commerce  ;  tratar, 
to  treat  of  a  subject,  to  confer,  to  trade 
or  traffic.  See  Treat  The  name  of  traite 
is  specially  given  in  French  to  the  trade 
of  tne  African  coast ;  ia  traUt  dcs  noirs, 
the  slave  trade. 

Tradition.  Lat.  trado  (JranSy  across 
and  do)^  iradHuMt,  to  hand  over,  to  trans- 
mit. 

Traffic.  Spb  imfi^rt  trafictOT^  to 
trafibc,  also  to  tnwdTor  make  joomeys ; 


trafago,  traffic,  a  carefiil  management  of 

afli'airs ;  trdfagon,  active,  industrious, 
meddlesome.  Castrais  trafega^  to  stir,  to 
mix  (brouiilcr),  to  bustle ;  tra/egous^  med- 
dlesome, troubiesame. 

The  word  seems  to  signify  active  em- 
ployment, from  Limousm  irojif  Mi/h 
Doisey  distnihance,  quaird;  tlicii  bwi- 
ness,  commerce,  traffic.  *  Lei  oou  fa  un 
fier  trqfir : '  they  have  made  a  iine  racket. 
*  Oven  oougu  doous  tro^  ensemble  :  *  we 
have  had  some  rows  together.  Trvfym^ 
to  traffic.  Swiss  Rom.  /raj^.  disturbance, 
noise,  business.  Languedoc  tra/it  tracas^ 
troable,  desordre,  disturbance,  traahie. 
Lou  trAfi  dun  oustaou,  the  trouble  of  a 
household  ;  irafica^  to  bustle,  to  be  busy, 
to  frequent  a  place.  Like  many  of  the 
words  of  the  S.  of  France  it  has  probably 
a  Celtic  origin,  w.  trafu^  to  stir,  to 
agitate  ;  trafod,  a  stirring,  turning  about, 
bustle,  intermeddltiig',laboar,poaii^  troo* 
ble  ;  trafodiaeth,  transactions — Lewis i 
trafits.  stir,  bustl^  pains. — ^Jones. 

Tragedy.  Ltt.  tragauUOt  from  Gr. 
r^1,fli9  \  from  TiHhreft^gott  Mid  t^Hf* 
poem  for  singing. 

To  Trail  To  drag  along.  A  fre- 
quentative from  Lat  trahere^  to  draw. 
A  trail,  a  sledge.  *  Dogs — which  they 
yoke  together  as  we  do  oxtxi  or  horses  to 
a  sled  or  ^hv^'— Hftddnyt,  III.  yj.  Sp. 
irailla,  a  drag  for  levelling  ground.  Mid. 
Lat.  traJia,  tracula,  a  sled  or  harrow. 
Traha,'  gua;  rustici  traiptlatn  vocant— 
Papias  m  Due.  TranaJt,  a  sledge.— 
Carp.  It.  tragula,  a  drag-net.  Ptg. 
traiha,  a  fishing-net  Du.  trcyUn^  to  tow 
a  vessel,  to  «u«ff  It  by  a  rope.  Prov. 
tralh,  traces,  track. 

Train,  i.  It  traino^  Sp.  tragin^  Prov. 
irahi,  OFr.  trakin,  Fr.  /roM,  from  Lat 
trahere,  to  draw. 

2.  S\v.  tran,  G.  fhran,  train-oil,  oil  that 
dhps  from  the  fat  of  whales.  PLD.  traan, 
tear,  dro|»»  tnihMiU ;  tra&Hdg,  a  dipping 
eye.— DaMneU.  oiia  gottti,  la.- 

cry  ma. 

VMtor.  ^  Timmm.  ^  TriaoliMj. 

From  Lat  traderty  to  give  over,  to  betray, 
were  formed  It.  tradire,  Prov,  trahir^ 
trairy  Fr.  traJur.  to  betray,  and  It.  tradi^ 
toTiy  OFr.  iimkaor,  trditory  trtkUtm^  Fr. 
trait  re,  a  traitcn*.  In  the  same  way 
traditio  became  Fr.  trakuoiu  trauan,  £• 
irMiivii.  iinouNr  vcmoB  ei  uk»  ivHswrv 
gave  Prov.  trachar,  to  betray  (quite  dis- 
tinct from  Fr.  tricher,  to  trick  or  cozen), 
and  trachery  tnwhor,  OE.  trechourt  a  be- 
trayer, whence  e.  treachery*  In  a  simflar 
maaaor  the  Prov.  had  th«  two  lofinsaMA 
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faitor  and  inalfachnr,  a  malefactor  ; 
H/aitar  and  ajac/uir,  tu  train,  to  dress. 

Tkttmd.  It  tramaglio^  Sp.  trasmallOy 
Fr.  tramaH.  Picdtn.  /rimaj,  a  fishing- 
net  of  very  fine  materials  of  two  or  three 
layers,  the  middle  one  of  narrow  meehes 
and  the  outside  ones  of  very  wide  meshes. 
The  fish  strikes  against  the  narrow  meshes 
of  the  middle  net  and  di  ives  a  portion  of 
it  fhrongh  one  of  the  wide  mesbes  on  the 
opposite  side,  where  it  is  entangled  in  a 
kind  of  pocket.  Hence  the  name,  from 
irons  maculam,  through  the  mesh.  The 
Sp.  form  of  the  w(»d,  trasmalhy  is  hardly 
compatible  with  the  ordinary  explanation 
from  the  threefold  constitution  of  the  net. 

To  Tmap.— TtamplOk  From  a  na- 
salised form  of  G.  frapp  !  frapp  !  repre- 
senting the  sound  of  the  footfall.  Du. 
irappeHf  trappcUn^  Sw.  trampa^  to  tread, 
totnuiple. 

Trance.  It.  trans  ire  ^  transitarf,  to 
pass  over  ;  by  met.  to  fall  into  a  swoon, 
or  to  yield  and  give  up  the  ghost ;  inmaito, 
a  passage  over,  also  a  dead  trance  or  the 
instant  of  giving  up  the  ghost. — Fl.  Fr. 
transit  fallen  into  a  transe  or  sowne, 
whost  heart,  sense,  or  vital  spirits  fail 
him  ;  astonied,  appalled,  half  dead. 
Transi  d€  froid^  benummed  with  cold. 
TVww,  extreme  fear  or  anxiety  of  mind ; 
a  trance  or  sowne. — Cot.  Sp.  transi  to, 
passage  to  a  better  life,  death  ;  transido, 
languishing,  dying  of  inanition. 

Anaqpm.   XJx.  tranqwUbu, 

Trans-.  Ste-*  Lai  tnmt^  across, 
beyond. 

VlmMpl    Lat  4rsMr,  across,  and 

Mptujn,  an  enclosure. 

Transom.  —  Transommar.  A  cross 
beam,  horizontal  divisicMi  in  a  window. 
Fr.  sommier^  a  sumpCCpJlOll^  also  the 
piece  of  timber  called  a  summar^  a  truss- 
ing hoop  on  a  cask. — Cot. 

Trapb  It  irappay  trappola^  a  trap; 
trappa  is  also  a  trap-door,  a  falling  door  : 
Fr.  attra^er^  to  catch.  From  the  sharp 
sound  of^the  falling  door  repesented  by 
the  syllable  trap  !  which  is  m  G.  used  to 
imitate  the  sound  of  the  footfall. 

Trap^rock.  A  name  given  in  Geology 
to  an  i^ineous  rock  whidi  often  sends  out 
dykes  mto  the  fissures  of  more  modern 
strata,  and  these  being  found  at  different 
levels  on  the  two  sides  of  the  ^hrfce  have 
the  appearance  of  having  beea  mslocated 
by  the  intrusion  of  the  dyke.  Now  strata 
so  dislocated  are  said  by  the  miners  to 
trap  tip  or  trap  down  (usii^  trap  in  the 
sense  of  a  suoden  fall  or  sudden  move- 
mem^  according  as  they  appear  at  a 


higher  or  lower  level  on  the  other  side  of 
the  dvkc.  Hence  the  dyke  causing  such 
a  dislocation  would  seem  to  have  heea 
called  a  trapdykr,  and  thence  the  name 
of  trap  transferred  to  the  rock  of  which  it 
was  composed.  See  Account  of  the  strata 
of  a  distnct  in  Somersetshire,  PhiLTnms. 
1719- 

To  Trape.— Traipse.  To  trail  along 
in  an  untidy  maimer.    TVvqAm-,  a  slattem, 

an  idle  sluttish  woman.  Probably  from 
the  notion  of  being  drabbltd  or  drapled 
in  the  mire.  See  Drabble,  Draggle. 
Banff  trype^  to  walk  in  a  slovenly  man- 
ner; trait  h  (ch  giitt.),  to  liandle  or  work 
in  a  liquid  or  semiliquid  substance,  or  in 
a  lazy,  dirty,  disgusting  manner,  to  go 
idly  from  place  to  place. 

Trappings.  To  trap  a  horse  was  to 
dress  him  in  housings.  '  Mules  trapped 
with  silke  and  dothe  of  golde.'— Udal, 
Mark.  '  Coursers  trapped  to  the  earth  in 
cloth  of  gold.'—  lierners,  Froissart  in  R.  • 
Hence  trappers  or  trappings  were  tibe* 
ornamental  housings  of  horses. 

The  origin  seems  to  be  the  representa- 
tion of  the  flapping  of  cloths  by  the 
syllable  trap,  Sp.  gualdrapa,  horsecloth, 
housing,  tatter,  rag  hanging  down  from 
c\o\h&&  ;  gualdrapear  (of  sails),  to  slap 
against  the  mast ;  /re^,  rag,  tatter,  sain 
of  a  ship,  cloth.  Ptg.  trape\  syllable  re- 
presenting the  sound  of  a  blow  ;  trapear, 
(of  sails),  to  flap  against  the  masts ;  trapo, 
a  rag. —  Roquete. 

Trash.  Trash  or  trOtUM  signiiied 
clippings  of  trees. 

Gret  fiv  he  msde  ther  a  olght  of  wode  sad  ofspnU, 
AwllrMiMlf  Isdde  ttiershoals tkat me  wide sai. 

R.  G.  55a. 

Traust  is  still  nsed  in  Hereford  for  the 

trinmiings  of  hedges. 

Provided  always  that  they  be  laid  with  green 
wiUow  bastons,  and  for  default  thereof  with  vine> 
cuttings  or  such  trousse,  so  that  they  lie  half  a 
foot  tliick. — Holland.  I'liny.  Faggots  to  be 
every  utick  of  three  foot  in  length — this  to  pre- 
vent the  abuse  of  filHag  the  middle  port  and  ends 
widi /fu/Aond  AortifleltB.— Bfcljpn.  Sot  N.  ft 

Q.,  June  1 1 ,  1853. 

N.  fl  OS,  the  sound  of  breaking ;  trosa^ 
to  make  such  a  sound,  to  break  to  bits  ; 
tros^  windBUls,  brolcen  branches  in  a  wood, 
dry  broken  twigs ;  tros  vid,  light  dry  \\  ood 
for  burning,  on.  tros^  o£uU,  rubbish ; 
tfwna,  to  bfesik  up,  wear  awiqr.  Gattmis 
trasso,  old  worn-out  tilings  |  MM  inUM 
de  capel^  an  old  hat. 

Travel.  It.  travagliCy  Sp.  trabajo^ 
Prov.  trmbalh,  trOaik^wt,  trmfmi,  pains, 
labour,  work.  The  passage  tn  the  E.  sense 
of  travel  has.  taken  place  in  like  manner 
44  « 
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in  the  case  of  c  arbaif  labour,  which  in 
Bavaria  is  used  in  die  aenso  of  travel. 
Uitr  Wilt  arbaiten^  to  tiavd  over  the 
vocld.— 'SchmeUer. 

I  bdieve  that  the  wofd  signifies  in  the 
iirit  instance  rattle,  noise  ;  then  agita- 
tion, movement ;  then  trouble,  torment, 
wonc.  Bret  trabel^  a  rattl^  clapper; 
Prov.  irebaih^  chatter.  *Non  aug 
d'auzelhs  trebalh  I  do  not  hear  the 
chatter  of  birds,  Tr^baihar,  to  agitate, 
disturb,  trouble,  torment ;  trebalhos^  tur- 
bulent, troublesome,  quarrelsome.  Cast- 
rais  trebOy  racket,  noise  at  night ;  treba^ 
to  make  a  racket,  to  stir  while  others  are 
in  bed;  iinelMrls,  to  trouble  or  muddy 
water,  w.  traf^  a  stir,  a  strain ;  imfu,  to 
stir,  to  acjitcite  ;  trafel,  that  stirs  or  works, 
a  press,  a  hatchcl ;  trafael^  extreme  eUort, 
trouble.  See  Trouble. 

SnKfWMi  Fr.  intimtt  fiem  Lat. 
transversus. 

,  Travesty.  Fr.  traves/h\  Lat,  trans 
and  visiis,  to  change  into  other  clothes. 

Tray,  Du.  draat^-bak,  a  hod  for 
carrying  mortar  ;  draagen,  to  carry.  The 
Do.  4f  sometimes  answers  to  an  s.  /,  as  in 
drolUrty  E.  trolly  to  roll. — KiL 

Treachery.    See  Traitor. 

Treacle.  From  its  resemblance  to  the 
old  confection  called  MtdSr,  which  was 
considered  a  sovereign  remedy  against 
poison,  and  was  named  from  Mid.Gr. 
^qfHoy,  a  viper,  either  because  it  was  good 
against  the  bite  of  vipers,  or  because  it 
was  supposed  to  be  made  of  viper's  flesh  ; 
OfMocf,  Mid.Lat  tkeriaca^Uriaca^triaca, 
—Diet  Sup. 

Tread,  as.  iredan^  PID,  treden,  treetty 
O.  tretefiy  ON.  trodti,  Goth,  tnuhvt,  to 
tread,  w.  troed^  GaeL  troidh^  troigh^ 
loot. 

Treason.   Sec  Traitor. 

Treaaure.  Fr.  Uriter^  Spb  /CMIV,  from 
Lat.  thesaurus. 

To  TTMl  Lat  /rwb,  inaetum^  to 
dmw,  whence  JhM^  Fr.  tmicter,  trait n-, 
to  hajidle,  meddle  with,  entertain,  treat. 

Treble.  —  Triple.  O  \  t .  trtble,  triple^ 
tat  tripius^  Gr.  rjpMrXIgff,  ffm>^oHi  three- 
fold. The  highest  part  in  masic  is  called 
treble. 

The  human  voices  sung  a  triplt  hie. — Fairfax. 
I  have  lie  plessour  at  my  hart 
That  garris  me  sing  the  troubiU  poirt. 
Wold  sum  gude  iiuiow  fill  the  quart. 

\jguSm$  Sstire  of  the  three  Estates. 

Tree.  as.  treow^  Goth,  trhu^  on.  /r/, 
tree,  wood.  w.  derw.  Gr.  ^puc,  an  oak ; 
OSmv.  drjevoj  Boh.  mwo^  treOi 

TrtOla.  Fr.  MUit^  any  latticed  or 


grated  frame. — Cot  TreilU,  an  arbour 
or  walk  covered  with  vines.  IjUuMtkHdt 
an  arbour. 

Tremble.  —  Tremendoua. — Tremu« 
lona.  —  Trepidation. — Zntiwpid.  Gr. 
rpc^w,  Lat  /rMS9,  to  ticrobK  ;  [uake  for 
fear  ;  tremuluSy  quaking,  and  i hence  iL 
tremolargf  Fr.  trembler,  to  tremble.  The 
original  rorm  of  die  root  is  prcscmd  in 
Lat.  trefiidus,  trcmblin;^  ;  try  pi  do,  lo 
tremble,  to  pant.    Russ.  trepctaty,  topal- 

Eitate,  tremble  ;  trepet^  shivermg,  trcm- 
Ung,  fear.   Boh.  tt^epati,  to  <»sh,  to 
beat ;  trepatise^  to  palpitate,  tremble. 

Txenon.— Trenolier.  Prov.  trtncar, 
to  cot  off,  to  bfeak ;  It.  /r^WMnr,  Fr. 
trancher^  formeriy  trencher^  to  cut  oSU  to 
cut  to  pieces  ;  tranch^cs,  the  trenches  or 
ditches  cut  before  a  besieged  place ;  Iran- 
ek»ir,  a  trencher  or  wooden  plate  on 
which  onr  anoeston  cot  up  tfaehr  meat  at 
meals. 

The  primary  meaning  seems  to  be  to 
crack  or  break,  then  to  break  or  divide 
into  small  pieces,  to  divide  or  cut  Ptg. 
trinco,  snapping  of  the  hngers }  irituar, 
to  ciackas  a  nut  with  the  teeth,  to  crondi, 
to  gnaw.  Sp.  trimcaTy  to  break,  chop, 
divide  into  small  pieces.  Cat.  trtncnr^xo 
break.  Prov.  trencar,  trenchar,  trinquar^ 
to  break,  cleave,  cut,  break  off.  'Lodoic 
se  trenca  : '  the  crock  is  broken. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  It. 
trinairey  Fr.  trinquer^  to  tope  or  quart, 
does  not  properly  signify  the  knockiof^  of 
glasses,  instead  of  being  derived  from  c. 
trinkettf  as  commonly  supposed.  Cou- 
sinid  explains  Castrais  mmcOy  knocking 
glasses  as  a  pledge  in  drinking. 

To  Trend.    Sec  Trundle, 

To  Trend.^  In  nautical  lan|^age,  to 
torn  or  bend  in  a  certain  directuML 

Wot  fcr  beneath  f  the  vrileyaa  die  ftvrfr 

Her  silver  stream.— Brown. 

AS.  trindel,  an  orb,  a  circle }  Sw.  irimd^ 
round.    See  Trundle. 

Trepan.  Gr.  fp^voy,  Mid.Lat.  trt' 
panutrty  a  borer  for  a  broifien  aknO; 

rpviriiw,  to  bore,  to  pierce. 

To  Trepan.— Trapan.  To  ensnare 
or  entrap. 

Nothing  but  gins,  sad  nans  sad  Anq^knuiav 

souls. — South,  Sermons. 

If  these  swear  true  he  was  trapanned  oa  sha>- 
twarJ.— aumagilBBr.  apeech  in  i6ge. 

According  to  Fl.  It.  trapanare  signified 
in  a  met.  sense  '  to  slide  and  pass  tbrouga 
with  speed  and  closely,  to  cheat.'  lo  non 
so  se  tu  trapM  nel  secreto  dd  mio  in- 
tendimenta— Aietino. 

•       •  •  ' 
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Trepidation,  -trepid.    Sec  Tremble. 
TrespaM.   Fr.  trespasser ^  to  overpass, 
exceed,  past  on  or  over^— son  leiment, 
to  Ineak  or  go  from  his  oath. — Cot  Lat. 
Irvntf^beyond,  and  passus,  a  step. 
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It.  treccia^  Fr.  tresse^  Sp.  tren- 
s/i,  explained  by  Dies  as  a  plait  of  three 

bands  of  hair,  from  Gr.  rpi'xa,  threefold. 
So  It.  tremiy  a  threefold  rope,  Prov.  trena^ 
a  tress,  from  Lat.  trinus,  EtUrtnar^  to 
interlace,  to  plait 

Trestle.  A  crossbeam  resting  on  two 
pair  of  legs,  for  the  support  of  boards 
serving  as  a  table  or  scaffolding  or  the 
lake.  OFr.  trestel,  Fr.  treteaUy  dim.  of 
OFr.  trastt'  (Roquef.),  It.  trastOy  a  transom 
or  crossbeam.  Sc.  trest,  traist^  the  frame 
of  a  table,  trestles.  Trsbem,  traitfumr— 
Gl.  Reidhenau.  Lat.  transtrum^  a  cross- 
beam. The  analogy  of  the  Celtic  lan- 
guages leaves  it  hardly  doubtful  (in  spite 
of  Gr.  dlpat'oc,  ^  serving  bench)  tnat  the 
word  is  derived  from  the  prep.  tranSy 
across,  or  its  representatives,  w.  iraws, 
transverse,  across ;  iramai,  a  rafter. 
Bret  tfwmai^  to  Cioss  ;  a  dreuM^  across  ; 
ireuzel,  crossbar ;  ireust,  beam,  rafter  ; 
treustd,  trestle,  lintel  of  a  door.  Gael 
Mtfr,  over,  across ;  ianmkmt  transverse, 
across ;  tarsannan,  tarsrtan,  a  cross-beam. 
Dicz  erroneously  derives  the  word  from 
Du.  driestaly  a  trivet 

Trevet— Tsivnfk  Tyguinfvoet^trteft^ 
Fr  tri^kd^  a  support  standing  on  three 
iexX,  • 

Tri-.   Lat  tre-;  tres^  thrtb. 

Tribe. — Tribune.  Lat  iribus^  one  of 
the  three  bodies  into  which  the  Romans 
were  originally  divided.  The  magistrate 
presiding  over  each  of  these  tribes  was 
called  tribunuSy  a  tribune. 

Tribulation.  From  Lat.  tero,  tritiim^ 
to  rub,  bruise,  bray,  thresh,  springs  tri- 
ibula^  a  dray  used  for  beating  out  the  com, 
and  thence  tribulo,  lo  beat  out  the  com, 
to  thresh,  and  met  to  afflict,  vex,  oppress. 

Trflmto.  -trilNitn.  Lat  Muo,  to 
hand  over,  to  grant,  allot,  divide.  Trihu- 
tunty  tax,  impost  paid  by  the  people  ft)r 
the  public  expense.  Hence  Attribute, 
Omtnbote,  Distribute^  Retribotion. 

-tricate.  -trigue.  Lat.  trka^  trifles, 
.impediments  ;  whence  intrico,  -atum^  to 
entangle!  exirico^  to  disentangle,  extri- 
cate. From  intrico  also  is  Fr.  intriguer 
(in  the  place  of  which  Cut.  has  ///- 
triquer^  intrinquer)^  to  perplex,  puzzle  ; 
intrigue^  a  plot,  entanglement,  intrigue. 

Xnon.  A  moment. 

And  whnn  that  he  him  moste  nvaunteth, 
That  lord  whiche  vainglohe  dauntetb. 


An  sodenljr  as  who  saith  trtis. 
Where  that  be  stode  in  his  paleb. 

Gowcr.    Conf.  A.  b.  x. 

Sp.  /r/j,  crack,  noise  made  in  breaking, 
thence  a  trice,  an  instant.  Venir  en  un 
Ms,  to  come  m  a  trice»  So  in  Se.  Ai  dr 

crack,  immediately.— Jam. 

Poor  Tackles'  grim^  ghMt  iras  vsntafaed  im  m 
eruek. — Lewis. 

Vo  Triott.  To  hfrist  or  hale  up  aloft. 

For  the  hordes  he  had,  them  be  m.ade  to  be 
girt  before  one  after  the  other,  and  then  did 
softly  trim  then  with  kmg  pulley*  faslened  to 

the  beames. — North,  Plutarch. 

Sw,  trissOy  Da.  tridsty  a  pulley ;  iridse, 
to  hoist  or  lower  by  means  of  pulleys ; 
PLD.  dffsm,  updrysen^  to  hoist;  drys§» 
blok^  a  pulle>-.  Trisely  a  whiriing,  turn- 
ing round,  dizziness,  giddiness,  a  top, 
Trisel-stroom^  -wiftdf  a  whirlpool,  whirl- 
wind.— ^Brem.  Wtb. 

Triflk.  Du.  trekken,  to  pluck,  pull, 
draw;  trek,^  stroke  of  a  pen,  drauj^ht, 
pull,  tug;  a  trick  at  cards,  i.  c.  the  collec< 
tion  taken  up  off  die  board  at  once.  EeM? 
trek  spelen^  to  play  one  a  trick.  In  the 
same  way  G.  stretchy  a  stroke,  a  trick. 

I  am  indhied  to  believe  that  Fr.  tricher, 
to  cozen,  cheat,  decdve,  use  fidse  tricks 
(Cot.),  is  from  a  different  source,  viz.  from 
the  representation  of  a  blurt  with  the 
month  oy  the  syllable  tmc^  so  that  iriektr 
would  be  equivalent  to  z.pop  in  the  sense 
of  cheating.  NE.  /rw<:^/,  cheating. — Hal. 
True,  popping  or  sound  witli  the  lips 
wherewith  we  use  to  encourage  a  horse. — 
Cot.  It.  tntscnre,  to  blurt  or  pop  with 
one's  lips  or  mouth ;  truscio  di  labbra,  a 
blurting  or  popping  with  one's  lips  or 
tongue,  for  to  encourage  a  horse  fFl.), 
from  which  last  must  be  explained  Fr. 
trousse^  a  cozening  trick,  blurt,  slampant. 
— Cot.   See  Trifle. 

To  Trickle.—  Trinkle.  The  radical 
signification  •^rcms  tobc  to  roll  or  advance 
with  an  undulating  motion.  We  speak 
indifferently  of  tears  trickling  or  rolling 
down  the  cheeks.  To  trickle  in  the  e.  of 
E.  is  used  for  the  rolling  of  a  solid  body. 
'  Trickle  vai&  that  orange  across  the  table.' 
— Forby.  Devon,  truckle^  to  roll,  a  roller 
under  a  heav'v  weight. — Hal,  w.  treigh^ 
to  roll  or  turn  over,  to  wander  abouL  Sc. 
trigily  trigle^  to  tridde. 

Be  all  thir  'tciiB4r(rAaMtfoiMr  Wf  laOSL— D.V. 

no.  86, 

The  sense  of  rolling  is  generally  ex- 
pressed by  the  figure  of  broken  souna,and 

thus  It,  rotolarcy  to  roll,  has  been  con- 
nected with  E.  rattle.  We  speak  of  the 
roll  of  the  drum  or  of  thunder.    In  like 
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manner  trickle,  tnn  klc,  seem  to  be  Con- 
nected with  forms  like  Sp.  irigue-traque^ 
clattering, clashing  ;  traquear^traquttior^ 
to  crack,  crackle,  to  snake  to  and  fro ; 
Alban.  trok,  trokelin,  I  knock  at  a  door, 
and  with  the  nasal,  tringdin^  I  ring,  clink; 
irongeliHy  I  knocl^  dap,  to  be  compared 
with  Sc.  ttinkle,\Q  tinyle, to  trickle.  'The 
tares  trinkUd  down  her  cheek.'— Moor. 

Parallel  forms  with  exchange  of  the 
final  k  for  /,  are  E.  dial,  trittle^  on.  tritla^ 
It.  trot tol are ^  to  roll,  bowl,  twirl;  Sc. 
triniU,  to  roll,  to  trickle. 

Tiioaiiit.  Lat  tndttu;  Hvt,  diree, 
.and  fft'ns,  a  tooth. 

Trifle.  It.  truffat  a  roguish  trick,  a 
cheat,  a  trifle,  toy,  an  idle  thing  ;  stare  in 
truffo^  to  ^lay  the  fool,  to  toy  or  trifle. — 
Alticri.  I*  r.  trttfft\  trujie,  a  gibe,  mock. 
tlouL  jest,  gulkry  ;  iruffkr^  tn^ffltr^  to 
mocjc  or  jibe  at,  to  lie,  cheat 

Ilold  thy  tongo,  Mercy. 
Hit  is  truJU  that  thou  tellest.— P.  P. 

How  dott  our  bysshop  try/U  tiMl  modM  «. 

Bcmer's  Froissart. 

The  orippn  is  probably  the  representa- 
tion of  a  conicmptuous  blurt  with  the 
mouth.  It.  tronfare^  tronfuin',  to  snort, 
to  huff  or  snufT  with  anger,  also  to  trump. 
— Fl.    VValach.  trt^fi^  to  swell  with  pride. 

THgger.—TiiflikiV.  Du.  trekJUn,  to 
pull  ;  trekktr^  the  trigger,  by  puHin*; 
which  the  gun  is  let  ofL    Sw.  irycka,  to 

Ercss  ;  tryi  ka  a/,  to  let  off  a  gun ;  tryckje^ 
Itch  of  a  door,  trigger  of  a  gun. 
Trigoaomotry.  Gr.  tpi^wvM^  a  tri- 
angle. 

fo  MU.  T6  torn,  to  roU,  to  tricide. 

Sw.  trilla,  to  roll ;  Da.  trill,  ,,  to  roll,  to 
trundle ;  trillcbor,  a  wlieeibarrow  ON. 
trilla^  to  run  about. 

In  the  Squire's  Tale  Cambuscan  is  di- 
rected to  guide  the  movements  of  a  horse 
by  trilling  a  pin  in  his  ear.  * 

—sudden  smarts, 
Whidi  daQf  chaaoe    FbrtimB  MUi  the  bnll 

Gasc(MgoR. 
lUt  Mdls  tsarei  tf&lti  adowiie  ss  ivyue. 

Prioress'  Tale. 

The  radical  image  is  a  quavering  sound, 
from  whence  the  expression  is  transferred 
to  a  quavering,  vibratory,  or  wbiiling 
movement.  It.  trigliarej  trillare,  to 
quaver  with  the  voice  in  singing ;  w. 
treigl^  a  rolling  over,  walking  about ;  Sc. 
trigil,  tr:  <:l\  E.  trickle,  to  roll  as  tears. 
Swiss  trohlen,  to  thunder,  to  roll  ;  abe 
trohleUj  to  roU  down,  to  come  rumbling 
down  ;  MtiUm,  to  bowl,  to  roll 

Trim.  AS.  tmm,  firm,  stedfast,  try- 
mioM,  trymmoM,  to  contirm,  strengthen, 
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establish,  prepare,  dispose,  set  in  order. 
Garas  trytnedon^  they  prepared  arms. 
Trymede  geHmbn,  wtmld  prepare  build- 
ings. Geleafan  getrymian,  to  confirm  be- 
lief. To  tritn  the  boat  is  to  steady  it. 
To  trim  a  garment  is  to  set  it  in 
order,  to  give  it  the  necessary  ornaments 
to  set  it  oflT.  Trim  is  what  is  property 
decked  out 

Trinity.  Lat  Mtetf,  of  three,  three 
and  three  together* 

Trinket*.  Gewgaws,  toys. — D.  Pro- 
bably to  be  explained  from  the  rattling 
which  ideases  dddien  in  their  toys,  as 
Lat.  crcpitndia,  toys,  from  crepere,  to 
rattle.    Ptg.  trinco,  snapping  of  the  fin- 

fers  ;  lirAwv  4a  porta^  the  larai  of  a  door, 
'r.  traquety  a  rattle,  a  mill  dack ;  trique- 
tiiques,  trifles,  thinr^s  of  no  value.  Walach. 
trankot\  a  rattle,  a  irilic,  anytlung  ridi- 
culous. 

To  Trip,  G.  trapp-trapp-trapp  miie- 
sents  the  sound  of  the  footiaU ;  tri^dn^ 
to  trip,  to  move  by  short  quick  steps.  Du. 
trappen,  tripptn^  to  tiead ;  tripptn^  trip- 
pelen,  trepelen,  to  dance. — K.  Da.  /nr/>, 
a  short  step.  BreL  tripa^  to  dance,  skip, 
stamp  Fr.  triper^  to  tread,  ttanp^ 
trample. 

Tripe.  It  trippa^t  Sp.  tripa^  Tt.iripe, 
Bret.  tMfer^  w.  tripOj  belly,  guts. 

Tripoo.  Gr.  rfmv,  tpLwttt,  tfaice- 
footed. 

To  Trise.   See  Trice. 

*  Triat.— Tiyato.  An  appointed  tine 
or  place.  6n'.  treystct,  treystast  til,  to 
rely  upon ;  Sc.  traislt  trtist^  to  trust,  to 
pledge  findt 

Thocht  thow  be  grdt  like  GowaHfaaanM^ 

7>imM  wiiU  I  Mlyow  oMit  the  SBoree. 

LjmdMj. 

Syns  dMi  <r«tW  la  dM  Md  throw  trety  <^  tnMk 

Gaw.  and  Gol. 

Trite,  -trite.— Triturate.  Lat. 
irUmm,M^  mb,  grind  down,  pound,  thresh, 

wear  away  ;  tritusy  worn,  much  used, 
broken,  ground ;  tritart,  to  tiiresh  or 
pound.  Cifttiftitf  broken  down* 

Triumph.    Lat.  triitmphus. 

Trivet.  Fr.  tripied,  Lat.  tr^ts^  trt^ 
pedis,  a  three-footed  stand. 

TriviaL  Lat  triviaUs^^namam^fnm. 
trivium,  a  place  where  three  roads  mee^ 
a  place  of  common  resort* 

To  VfolL  — Arowl.  r.  To  nfl  or 
trundle.  T0  trotul  the  bowl  is  to  posh  it 
round.  As  roil  answers  to  It.  rototare, 
so  troll  answers  to  trottolare^  to  turn  and 
twirl,  to  roll  and  tumble  down,  whence 
trotM^t  a  top.— Fl  So  ON.  iritiUt  M* 
trillf  a  pulley,  a  top. 
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Ultimately  from  the  figure  of  a  broken 
sound,  from  whence  the  expression  is 
transferred  to  a  broken,  reciprocating,  or 
toning  raovement.  Brescfaoi  trotold,  to 
aake  the  noise  of  boiling  water,  to  bubble 
vp ;  Sc.  trattUf  to  prattle,  chaiter,  patter ; 
X.  dial  iraUUs,  ifntOtf,  tnOOetj  tbe  pel- 
let-iluiped  dung  of  shee]^  or  rabbits,  which 
falls  pattering  down.  Swiss  trohUn^  to 
thunoer,  to  roll ;  abetrohUn^  to  come 
timibliiiff  dofm ;  ir^kU^  a  roUer ;  MfkUftf 
to  bowl,  roll ;  Pl.D.  ir/iFn,  n.  truUa, 
E.  dial,  trull,  to  trundle,  roll  ;  Pl.D.  triil, 
anything  of  a  rounded  form  ;  appd-ttUlf 
an  apple-dumpling,  w.  trolio,  to  trundle^ 
roll ;  trol,  a  cylinder.  As  irill,  to  roll, 
was  found  related  to  two  parallel  forms 
shown  ia  mr.  MHU^  a  top,  and  I.  irtMe, 
so  inU  or  trull  is  relatea  to  It  irattolay 
a  Xo^  and  E.  truckle. 

3.  To  troU  or  trowl  a  song  is  probably 
to  roll  It  out  with  rite  and  nH  of  voice, 
but  it  may  possibly  be  the  equivalent  of 
G.  trallen,  trallcrn,  trdllern,  Swiss  tral- 
Uh,  traldlUn,  trallallen,  to  sing  a  tune, 
to  sound  notes  without  words ;  h-om  a  re- 
presentation of  the  notes  by  the  syllables 
tra-la-la,  *Sie  leiem  und  tralaiUuJ 
*  Mit  singen  imd  traUrm,'  'Wenn  er 
ein  lustiges  liedchen  trallert^ 

Trollop.  A  slattern.— Hal.  Banff 
trollopf  to  hang  in  a  wet  state;  'The 
bavn  cam  in  wto  ^  frodde  a'  ir^lopin* 
aboot  its  leggies  :'  to  do  any  work  in  a 
slovenly  manner,  to  walk  in  an  unbecom- 
ing dirty  manner.  Trollop,  large  piece 
of  tag,  especially  wet  rag,  a  tall  ill- 
made  person  of  dirty  habits.  From  the 
sound  of  dabbling  in  the  wet.  A  parallel 
form  is  drabble^  to  draggle  in  the  mire 
(Banff) ;  a  person  of  dirty  habits,  a  small 
quantity  oi  liquid.  Draplyd,  drablyd, 
paludosus  ;  drobly^  fecvdcntus,  turbu- 
leotus^Pr.  PAi.  Gael  drttaUtu^  muddy 
liquor  ;  druabag,  a  small  drop,  weak 
drink  ;  dregs,  tippling.  For  the  connec- 
tion between  trollop  and  drabble^  drapUy 
comp.  nvallop  and  wabdU,  o*  jedvwjAm 
and  schwappein. 

Troop.  Sp.  tropa^  Fr.  troupe ,  It. 
truppa,  a  body  of  men.  Prov.  trop^  Sp. 
iropely  Fr.  trouptmt^  m  held  of  cattle,  w. 
torp,  a  round  mass  or  lump ;  tofptUt  a 
small  mass,  a  clod,  a  dumpling. 

Trope.— Trople.  *  Gr.  rplirv,  to  torn ; 
rf^oci  a  turn,  a  changed  or  figurative  ex- 
pression ;  T^nijy  a  turning  ;  the  solstice 
or  place  where  the  sun  seems  to  change 
his  course,  wlience  ihyM^  die  btitade  of 
the  solstices. 

Trophy.   Gr.  rgbKtuop,  Lat.  tropaum. 


a  monnment  of  the  enem/s  ddbiT; 
rpoir^f  a  turning  or  putting  to  flight. 

Trot.  Diez  would  derive  It.  trot  tare ^ 
ft,  iroiterj  to  trot,  from  Lat  tolutan, 
contracted  to  tlutare,  with  change  from 
/to  r  as  in  Fr.  chapitre  from  capitulum. 
There  is  however  no  need  to  resort  to 
this  contraction.  TVviSf  /  It  used  hi  a 
synonymous  with  trapp  /  to  represent  the 
sound  of  the  footfall.—  Sanders.  We  have 
then  Sw.  tratta,  to  trip,  to  trot;  ODu. 
tratteHy  to  Step,  to  tresid ;  imi^  a  step— 
Kil. ;  treten,  to  step ;  tritty  a*  step. 
Bret,  trota^  to  trot,  to  walk  mach;  /rv- 
tdlttf  to  run  here  and  there. 

Skotlb  See  Truth. 

Tftmblo.     Imraediatdy   from  Fr. 

troublery  OFr.  tourbler.  It.  torbolare,  fur* 
bolare,  and  next  from  Lat.  turbare,  to  dis- 
turb. Alban.  tourbouloig,  troubouloigf  I 
muddy,  confuse,  disturb. 

The  radical  signification  seems  to  be 
to  stun  or  confuse  by  a  loud  noise,  to  put 
into  confusion,  to  thicken  or  make  liquors 
unclear.  Gr.  0opi>/3oc,  noise,  uproar, 
tumult ;  9opv^w,  to  disturb  with  noise  or 
tumult,  to  trouble.  Castrais  treba  Ua^^r 
ger)y  to  make  aracketatniffhtlilce  ghoeti, 
to  rout  or  toss  about  in  bed ;  treboula^  to 
trouble  water.  Central  Fr.  trebou,  terbou^ 
a  tempest ;  tribou^  triboulf  a  whirlwind, 
storm,  great  noise,  confusion,  agitation, 
disquiet.  Limousin  trcbla,  to  disturb  by 
noise ;  sc  trt  bia,  to  become  confused,  to 
lose  one's  head.  Bret,  trabel^  a  rattle, 
clatter ;  Prov.  trebalk,  chatter ;  inkUhary 
to  agitate,  disturb,  trouble,  torment ;  Fr. 
tribalUr^  to  make  a  noise  or  disturbstnce. 
<Le  bruit  et  k  Mie/iSr  des  gens  de  nopce 
vous  rom|>roient  tout  le  testamenL'— • 
Rabelais  iii.  30.  In  liv.  v.  ch.  1  the  same 
author  speaks  of  the  *  irinbalUmmt  des 
paesles,  chaiiderons,  cymba]e8,*tiieclink» 
ing  of  pots,  kettles,  cymbals.  Trinqiie- 
baller  les  cloches^  to  jangle  bells  or  ring 
ihcm  untunabiy — CoL;  trinquebalUr^  to 
run  about  or  carry  about  from  place  to 
place.  —  H^art.  Norm,  trimballery  to 
jangle  bells,  to  carry  about  from  place  to 
place. — Decorde.  OFr.  iHbdlUr^  and  in 
vulgar  language  trainballtry  to  agitate^ 
stir ;  triboUy  tribouily  agitation,  disorder, 
trouble,  afHiction.— Roquefl  iriboulUr, 
to  shog  or  jog  like  a  cart  in  an  uneven 
way,  and  hence  to  jumble,  disorder  ;  tri- 
boule-menagey  an  unskilful  husband,  one 
that  mars  his  own  business. — Cot.  WaL 
triboliy  to  chime  bells. — Remade.  Champ. 
triballery  to  shake  ;  trib9itiUtr^\f^m^laiSat% 
Stir;  ir^auUr,  to  veib 
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troCy  OHG.  tro^^  Norm,  treu,  tros. 

•  To  Trounce.  The  passage  in  Judges 
4-  15,  'the  Loid  tUsmmfited Smem  and 
his  chariots  and  all  his  host  with  die  edge 
of  the  sword,'  is  rendered  ^  trounced ^  \n 
the  Bible  of  1551.  From  OFr.  tronce^  a 
IMcoeof  wood,  and  tbenoe  irmcer^  irondr, 
tronquer,  briser,  rompre,  mcttre  cn  pieces. 
— Roquef.  Troncir^  to  cut  or  break  off, 
or  in  two,  or  into  pieces. — Cot.  Sp. 
troHMOTy  to  shatter,  to  break  to  pieoes. 

Trever.  An  action  for  the  possession 
of  goods  founded  on  the  pretence  that 
the  defisndant  has  found  than  and  appro- 
priated than.  OFr.  trever^  to  find.  See 
Contrive. 

To  Trow.    See  True, 

TrowoL  Fr.  iruelU^  Lat  fmtta^ 
tnielldy  a  ladle,  trowel. 

Trowsers. — Trotise.  Commonly  men- 
tioned in  the  earlier  passages  as  an  Irish 
dress.  'Their  breeches  lOce  the  Irish 
troose  have  hose  and  stockings  sewed  to- 
gether.'--Sir  T.  Herbert  *The  leather 
quilted  jack  serves  under  his  shirt  of  mail, 
and  to  cover  liis  /r«>«j^  on  horseback.* 
Spencer  on  Ireland.  Cfael.  fnub/ias,  Ir. 
triumhas^  ihuSf  breeches  and  stockings 
In  one  piece.  It  seems  to  have  been  a 
strip  of  doth  mapped  round  the  Iq^and 
thighs. 

Truant.  Sp.  trmkoH,  I  r.  tnuithi,  a 
^ggar,  vagabond,  rogue.  In  Limousin 
it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  idle.  Cornish 
irUf  W.  truariy  poor,  miserable,  wretched ; 
Gad.  truaghy  wretched,  miserable  ;  tru- 
aghatty  a  wretched  creature. 

Truce.  It.  trrj^da,,  Fr.  trh'e,  formerly 
used  in  the  plural,  trh'es  :  trives  ttris^ts^ 
the  breach  of  a  granted  protection. — Cot 
Unts  trtii's. — Froiss.  i.  50. 

Tant  qu'il  avint,  ne  sai  coment, 
Que  les  trues  furent  rompues 
£tletglKrn>ssont  revenues. 

Fabliaux  et  Contes,  3.  64. 

Hence  OE.  Capgrav^  185.  The 

origin  is  on.  tryggr^  secure,  trusty  ; 
^SK'^^  troth,  security,  assurance,  agree- 
ment, peace.  It  was  commonly  used  in 
the  plural,  tryggdir^  whence  the  plural 
form  of  Fr.  lirmr,  and  x.  Inrwv,  itrwf». 
Goth,  tryggita^  covenant.    See  True. 

-trude.  -trus-.  Lat.  trudo^  trusum, 
to  thrust,  push  forward :  as  in  Intrudi, 
Extmsiamf  ProinuU, 

Truck,  I.  Traffic  by  exchange  of 
goods.  Sp.  trocar,  Fr.  troqtur^  to  chop, 
swap,  tnicR,  barter. 

The  radical  meaning  of  the  word  is  a 
knock  or  blow.  ¥t,4ruc,  a  blow  or  thwack, 


a  smack  with  the  lips. — Cot.  Limousia 
truca^  to  strike  or  knock  ;  truco,  a  bruise ; 
true,  knack ;  o  lou  tmc  d  oco,  he  has  the 
knack  of  it  Piedm.  imdti,  Mihikiins^ 
car,  Brescian,  trcec^y  to  Icnock.  Twmec  or 
trcech  is  then,  metaphorically,  a  piece  of 
business ;  /are  un  Imon  trucco^  as  we  say 
in  E.  to  do  a  good  stroJu  of  businessM— 
Diz.  Parmeg^.  The  sense  of  exchange  is 
explained  bv  Piedm.  baraii  or  canbii 
truch-a-trucii,  to  barter  or  exchange 
thing  for  thing.  Fr.  troc  pour  troc,  ex- 
change of  one  thing  for  another.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  familiar  synony-ms 
swap  and  chop  bodi  radically  signify  a 
stroke,  a  quick  turn. 

From  the  sense  of  knorkin^^  al^o  romes 
the  game  of  trucks  or  billiards,  li.  truccv, 
Piemn.  irrndk^  in  which  the  baOs  are 
struck  by  a  mace.  ¥6  un  truck^  to  make 
a  stroke. 

Truck.  2. — Tmckle.  Devon.  truckU, 
to  roll,  whence  trmddt,  a  pulley,  a  roller 
under  a  heavy  weight. — Hal.  A  truck  is 
a  small  solid  wheel  for  ordnaace,also  the 
round  disk  at  tiie  top  of  a  mast  It. 
trocOy  a  top. 

A  truckle-bcd  is  a  bed  that  is  rolled  in 
imder  another,  and  drawn  out  when 
wanted  for  use)  and  such  beds  being 
OOCimied  by  attendants  or  inferiors.  .V 
trucKle  was  metaphorically  used  m  the 
sense  of  knocking  under  to  one,  acting  in 
a  servile  manner.  One  of  the  conditions 
prescribed  to  a  humble  chaplain  and 
tutor  m  a  squire's  family,  according  to 
Hall,  was 

First  that  hcUe  upon  the  truckU-ied 
While  his  yomg  OMSKr  liedi  o'er  hit  hewL 

Nares. 

It  was  also  called  a  trundU-hed. 

The  connection  of  the  idea  of  rolling 
with  a  rattling  or  broken  sound  has  been 
repeatedly  indicated,  as  under  RoU,  Trcdl, 
I'rickle.  Thus  iruc  as  a  root  signifying 
roll  may  be  connected  with  such  formsas 
Sp.  traquear,  traquetecWyXa  crack, cradde, 
shake,  move  to  and  no;  Alban.  in$k^ 
trokelhty  1  knock. 

To  Trudge.  The  sense  of  contempt- 
uous displeasure  or  reject  ion  is  often  cx- 
preued  by  a  blurt  of  the  mouth  or  oflcns- 
ive  pop  with  the  lips,  and  when  the  sound 
so  made  is  imp>orted  into  speech  it  is 
represented  by  the  syllables  Prut,  Ptrot, 
Ptnipt,  Tprot,  Tnit,  Trots,  which  were 
used  as  interjections  of  contempt  ard 
de^ance.  Examples  of  many  of  these 
are  given  under  Proud.  We  may  add 
Ptrot,  skomefulle  word,  or  /rw/,  Vath. 
RacajjMmS^orfyel  Vath,  iniegectio  de- 
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risioids  vA  i]icre|Midcmtii  7*«vr//-*Pr. 

Pm.  p.  415. 

AicNile  hedDle  hem  sknve,  trot  I  for  his  renown. 

R.  Brame,  p.  317. 

•  The  interjection  takes  the  form  <^  irmiK, 
trotSy  tratSy  in  G.  ya  trutz!  wer  tar 
kussen  mich  ;  Trut  1  who  dares  kiss  me. 
—Schmelkr. 

The  derivation  of  the  interjection  from 
the  sound  of  a  blurt  with  the  lips  is 
shown  by  It.  tntscare^  to  blurt  or  pop 
with  Ae  month;  truscio  M  UMn^  * 
bhuting  or  poppiri'^::  with  one's  lips  or 
tongue,  to  encourage  a  horse — FL  ;  Fr. 
truCy  the  popping  or  sound  of  the  lips 
whereby  we  encourage  a  hone— Cot ;  ON. 
pmtta  (HaMorscn),  trutta  (Jonssnn^  to 
make  a  noise  with  the  mouth  in  driving 
cattle;  Sm.pruitay  to  make  an  offimshre 
sound  with  the  mouth. 

Now  the  expression  of  contemptuous 
displeasure,  when  uttered  by  a  superior 
in  answer  to  the  applicatioii  m  an  faiwrior, 
has  the  effect  of  driving  the  latter  from 
his  presence,  and  thus  the  interjection 
may  be  interpceted  off !  begone !  Thus 
the  Gael,  interjection  truis  (pronounced 
truish)^  trus,  is  explained  a  word  by  which 
dogs  are  silenced  or  driven  away. — Mac- 
le<M.  ThKf  a  madkt  fms  orif  {macky 
out ;  ort^  upon  thee),  begone,  get  away. 
— Shaw.  It.  tntccarey  to  scud,  to  pack 
away  nimbly.—  FL  Trucca  via  /  be  off 
withjmk  InOB.  Hrwr/ was  tiMd  in  the 
sense  o£  begone* 

Lycre  — was  nowher  welcome,  for  his  muue  tales 
Ov^  al  yhooted,  and  ybote,  truss$  I 

P.  P.  L  ^919. 

TUd  hdp  qnofh  Bnyn,  fcml  fob  tfioa  ait  more 

Dims  thee  to  tiw  A^ipiswaid  with  tfajr  crows 

yrasid. 

For  I  might  never  spare  thee  bet,  trus  I  and  be 

In  the  same  way  Gasa>^ne  uses  trudge  / 
which  would  conespond  exactly  to  G. 

troU  / 

This  tak  once  told  none  otlier  ipeedi  prevails 
'QnXfaek  amitrwdgtl  all  Iqmm  was  to  loog. 

The  primary  sense  of  trudge  is  thus  to 
luirry  away  from  the  presence  of  the 
bpcaker,  then  to  go  steadily  along  as  if 
oader  compulsion.  '  And  let  tiiem /!nM^(^ 
hence  apace  till  they  come  to  their  may- 
ster  of  mvschef.' — Bale  in  R.  The  same 
tram  of  tnooght  may  be  observed  in  on. 
putt !  I>2i.pyt !  Norman  pet  I  (Decorde), 
psha  !  tut  !  interjection  of  contempt  and 
reiection  ;  from  whence  must  be  explain- 
ed the  American  ptUi  bcsone  I  (Biglow 
Kapera^  and  Series^  znviL}  |  $9  piti^  10 
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start,  decamp,  be  off.  *I  ste  Ite  not 

%\'anted  here,  so  IH/>«/.'— Bartlett. 

True.— Truth,— Trow —Troth.  The 
primitive  form  known  to  us  seems  to  be 
Goth,  ir^xwty  ON.  iy>sfifr,  reliable,  fiuth^ 
ful,  sure,  true.  ON.  /r*?r,  sure,  trusty. 
Hve  ttutt  mun  dat  ?  is  that  sure,  can  one 
trust  to  it?  TVwff^Da.  Irw,  Goth,  trauam^ 
G.  train' n,  to  believe,  to  trow,  to  confide 
in  ;  Goth,  traueins^  tnist,  confidence, 
boldness  ;  as.  treowa^truwa^  trust,  faith, 
a  pledgi^a  covenant;  ireowiany  truvnaHf 
to  trust,  confide,  trow,  justify;  tn'oiuthy 
tryu'th,  ON.  tryggd^  uoth,  truth,  treaty, 
league,  covenant 

Trull.  A  sorry  wench,  a  vile  strumpet 
— B.  Trollyy  a  dirty  indolent  sloven.^ — 
Mrs  Baker.  G.  trolUf  a  coars^  sluttish 
woman. — IC  The  nuiical  meaning  of 
this  abusive  term  is  very  doubtful.  Per- 
haps it  may  be  explained  by  Rouchi 
trouUy  a  sow,  and  also  a  strumucl,  a 
coarse  slut,  from  trmHer,  to  wallow  in 
the  mud  ;  Lang,  trou/ia,  to  tre.id  jjjraprs, 
to  tramp  in  wet  and  mud.  Central  Fr. 
trouillery  to  dirty  ;  irouille,  trouillon^  a 
slut  Banff  tnu^  truU^  to  work  or  waUc 
in  a  slovenly  manner;  a  person  of  sloven- 
ly habits. 

To  Trump.  T9  trumps  to  lie,  to  boast 
— Hal.    To  trump  up  a  story  is  to  get  up 

a  fraudulent  story.  The  ori^nn  '•ccnis  to 
be  a  contemptuous  blurt  with  the  mouth, 
represented  by  the  syllable  ifuinp*  The 
E.  trump  is  used  for  various  disagreeable 
noises.  It.  trombarey  trombettarey  to  make 
a  rattling  noise,  to  snort,  break  wind,  to 
bray  or  trump  as  an  ass ;  strombare^ 
strombettarey  to  blurt  with  one's  mouth  ; 
strombazzar€t  to  hout,  shout,  to  hiss  or 
flurt  at  hi  scorn  or  reproadu — FL  7>vi»- 
fare,  to  snort,  to  huff,  snuff,  or  chafe  with 
anger,  also  to  trump. — Fl.  From  the 
figure  of  a  contemptuous  blurt  seems 
to  arise  the  use  of  U^mp  in  the  sense  of 
fdaying  a  trick  upon,  deoetvinib  cheating. 

Fortune, 

When  &hc  la  pleased  to  tzkk  or  Iwa^  nwriMnd. 

Authors  have  been  trumped  upon  us 
interpolated  and  corrupted. — Leslie  in 
Todd.  Fr.  tromper^  USp.  trompary  to 
cheat,  to  deceive 

Trump.  I.— Trumpet.  The  syllable 
irub  or  trumPy  represents  a  loud,  harsh 
sound,  in  Let.  trMitjKo  snore,  to  sound  a 
horn,  Lith.  truba^  a  herdsman's  horn, 
Russ.,  Boh.  truba.  It.  tromba,  Fr.  frompe, 
trompttte^dL  trumpet,  ON.,  ohg.  trumba^  a 
drum. 

3.  A  irump  a(  cscds.  Fr.  tritw^ht. 
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Ptg.  trun/fj  Sp.  irkmftt  G.  trumpf^  Du. 
troif,   Latimer  HI  trium^  andf  /nwiy> 
ladifiiereBtly. 
The  qneftiofi  arises  wbedier /rwmr/  is 

a  corruption  of  triomphr.  as  coninionly 
supposed,  or  whether  triomplu  may  not 
be  an  accommodation  from  c.  trump/. 
The  G.  trumpfen^  is  osed  in  the  sense  <rf 
giving  one  a  sharp  reprimand  or  set-down, 
which  indeed  may  be  from  the  tigure  of 
tramping  his  caid;  bat,  on  tiie  ether 
hand,  it  may  be  the  older  sense  of  the 
word.  A  trump  is  a  card  which  gives  a 
sudden  set-down  to  the  party  who  was 
winning  the  trick,  and  the  word  might  ac- 
quire that  sense  from  the  figure  of  a  con- 
temptuous blurt  or  ohensive  noise  with  the 
lips.   See  To  Tnmipk 

♦  Trumpery.  Worthless  matters,  trifles. 
Hesse,  trumb,  trombel^  trumpet^  a  trific. 
'  Die  sache  ist  um  einen  trumpet  gckauft 
WQiden.'  O.  trumm,  end,  piece,  fragment; 
trUmmer  (pi.),  ruins,  nibbish.  Sc.  trump^ 
a  trifle,  a  thmg  of  little  value  (JamJ ; 
trum^^  a  depreciatory  tenn  fior  foodit 
odds  andcndfc 

Grant  that  our  navy  thys  fyn*  may  cschapc, 
And  from  distructioun  deiyver  and  out  scrape 
The  soUr  trum^  sad  sMfne  giabb  of  Troyanis. 

D.  V.  150.  55. 

•  Truncheon.  A  short  staff.  Fr. 
irm^on,  a  piece  cut  or  broken  off  as  of  a 

lance,  a  sword,  &c.  It.  torsOj  a  stocky 
stump,  trunk,  stalk  of  cabbage.  Sp.  trozo, 
Cat.  iros,  Prov.  itosy  OFr.  tros,  trons, 
iron,  a  stump,  end,  fragment ;  Piedm. 
trds^  OFr.  tron  de  chou,  cabbage-stalk; 
trox  de  pomme^  core  of  an  apple.  Prov. 
irosary  Sp.  ilriMtsttr,  to  break  to  pieces. 

The  foregoing  seem  to  be  modified 
forms  of  Lat.  tntunt^.  a  stump,  stem, 
stock,  and  to  be  rcUicd  to  liav.  trumitiy 
a  stump,  end,  piece,  as  a  strunk^  to 
strumpjfj  a  stump,  or  as  E.  fnink  fof  an 
elephant),  to  Fr.  trompe.   See  Trunk. 

AnuMMc  FV.  trwuMirf  romUery  to 
turn,  wind,  wheel — Cot.  as.  trendely  an 
orb  or  circle.  Sw.  Da.  /rrW,  round. 
BantT  trintUy  to  trickle.  The  forcgomg 
are  nasalised  versions  of  forms  like  It. 
trottoliire,  ON.  tritla,  trittty  to  twirl,  turn 
round  (whence  It  trottola^  ON.  ttitilly  a 
top),  B.  iritlU,  to  bowl  or  roll ;  Banff 
inUle,  to  trickle.  The  notion  of  move- 
ment to  and  fro  is  often  represented  by 
the  repetition  of  measured  sounds,  and  the 
notion  of  reciprocating  movement  insensi- 
bly passes  into  that  of  rolling  or  turning 
round.  Thus  from  bom/  bam  J  repre- 
senting a  ringing  sound,  we  have  O*  imt- 
mdm^Jtmrnt^  to  twiqg  to  and  fin^  at  ■» 


TRUSS 

dangle  from  ditig/  damg/  or  It  eUtmh 

liiri\  to  d.in<^le  or  swing,  from  dtm-d<m  re- 
presenting the  sound  of  bells.  In  the 
south  of  Ffanoe  we  find  drimdrim^  drim- 
dran  for  the  sound  of  bdli^  and  ebri»» 
doutoy  trandouluy  to  sM'ay  to  and  fro,  to 
swing ;  drindouly  drindol,  trantouly  a 
swing  (Coosini^  ;  traniaulaf  Lang,  tron- 
taliay  Lim.  trontoulay  Cat.  trontdllary  to 
stagger,  shake,  wa^ele ;  exactly  corre- 
sponding to  s.  trtmSiy  to  roB. 

Trunk.  Lat.  tnincus,  Fr.  tronCy  the 
stock,  stem,  or  body  of  a  tree  without  the 
boughs,  the  body  of  a  man  without  the 
limbs ;  also  tlw  poor  mul%  bOK  itt 
churches. — Cot 

By  the  fiofoayde  place  or  dtfyne  wbera  fba 
holy  martyn  bodyes  lay  he  ordeyned  a  ihiLlB  or 

trunke  of  clcne  sylvcr,  to  the  intente  that  \\\ 
such  juellys  and  ryche  gyftes  as  were  olfryd  to 
t]ie  holy  seyntii  sbcmld  therein  be  k^te  to  the 
UM  of  the  nqmlrei  of  the  MUM  place. — ^ESbfaSb 
ChraB.  la  It 

A  chest  would  seem  to  be  called  a  trunk 
as  resembling  the  trunk  or  diest  of  a 

man's  body.  In  the  same  wiyc.  rarw/J/", 
the  trunk  of  the  body,  k  applied  to  a 
hollow  ¥cssd  of  difierent  ld»k. 

We  find  two  scries  of  forms,  with  a 
hnal  labial  and  guttural  respectively, 
signifying  a  stump  or  projecting  end.  On 
the  one  hand  we  nave  £.  stuby  stumPy  Du. 
strohbe,  a  shrub,  G.  si  rump/,  runip/  a 
Stump  or  trunk;  and  on  the  other,  It  socco^ 
E.  iiieky  Du.  Hmiky  a  stump,  stalk,  bush, 
and  with  the  nasal,  stronky  G.  strunky 
Lat  truHcuSy  a  stump,  stalk.  The  radical 
image  is  something  sticking  or  striking 
out,  from  forms  like  E.  s/wcky  concussion, 
Du.  suckeleny  sirobbcliriy  strniktlen,  to 
stumble  or  dash  the  foot  against,  together 
widi  tiie  numeroM  fcms  cited  under 
Truck,  signifying  knock. 

Lat.  truncoy  to  cut  short  (whence  E. 
truncate),  is  from  the  notion  of  reducing 
to  a  tmnlc  or  stomps  and  not  irice  imi. 

Trunnion.  Knobs  of  a  join's  metal 
which  bear  her  upon  the  cheeks  of  the 
carriage. — B.  From  Fr.  trognoHy  troignemy 
the  stalk  of  a  cabb^e  with  the  leaves 
pulled  off,  core  of  a  fruit  with  the  flesh 
gone,  trunk  of  a  branchl^  tree ;  and  that 
trom  IL  trmutntj  as  moigmny  mugnmt^ 
£.  munnim  (nnllkMi)*  ran  tm§mcwm^  a 
stump. 

Truss.  Fr.  troussery  to  pluck  up,  tuck 
up,  pack  up ;  imuMMmty  a  ooadle;  Avwi^ 

sis,  a  tuck.  Sc.  furse,  to  pack  up  in  a 
bale  or  bundle,  to  carry  off  hastily,  to  take 
oneself  off.  Tc  tmrss  forthy  to  bnng  forth 
what  has  been  kept  m  stoie. 
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This  ioweU  be  gert  tuns  io  till  Ingland. 

O  Fr.  torser,  to  pock  up,  to  make  a  bundle. 

Prov.  torser^  torsser^  to  twist  ;  estorser^  to 
extort,  to  pluck  away  from  ;  OSp.  trossa^ 
Lombard  torta^  iarta,  Sp.  torca^  truss  of 
hay  or  straw. — Diez.  Fr.  torche^  torchon^ 
a  wisp  of  straw,  w.  tarchL  to  twist,  to 
wresme,  to  torn  up ;  tordka  Uwis, 
truss  up  thy  sleeves. 

Tmat.  N.  traust,  fast,  steady,  solid, 
hard,  strong  ;  ON.  traustt^,  solid,  strong, 
reliable, true;  irmiuiy  reliance,  amstanoe, 
support ;  treysta,  to  make  fast,  secure,  to 
try  the  strength  of,  to  rely  upon,  rest  upon. 
Goth,  trtautty  a  covenant   See  True. 

To  Try.  Tryynge^  eleccio,  preeleccio, 
examinatio. — Pr.  Pm.  Fr.  trier,  to  pick, 
to  select,  to  sift  out  the  truth.  Explained 
by  Diez  from  Lat.  terere^  tritunty  to  tread 
out  or  thresh  com,  from  the  figure  of  sift- 
ing out  the  grain  from  the  straw.  It. 

very  small ; 

met  to  ponder  or  consider ;  tritamento, 

the  threshing  of  com. — Fl.  Piedm.  trii, 
to  stamp,  grind,  wear  down  ;  trii^  beaten, 
ground  down.  Tria  via,  a  beaten  path. 
— GI.  Paris,  in  Diez,  Cat.  iriar  el  arroz, 
to  pick  or  clean  rice.  '  Dieu  triara  lo 
gra  de  la  paDiaal  jom  de  jutjamen.'  'Sap 
iriar  los  nescis  dels  senats  : '  he  can  dis- 
tinguish the  foolish  from  the  wse. — Rayn. 

Tub.  Du.  tobbe,  PLD.  ttUfbe,  dubbe,  G. 
Muber^  sobeTy  OHG.  si^ar,  Mmntpar,  ex- 
plain od  by  Schmcller  as  a  vessel  to  be 
borne  in  two  hands,  as  OHG.  cunbar^  iin- 
^oTy  G.  timery  a  pail  or  bucket  a  vend  to 
be  carried  in  one  hand.  From  OHa 
to  bear  or  carry. 

Tube. — Tubular.  Lat.  tuba,  a  trumpet 

Tuber. — TabOTQile.  Lat/»^,afui^^, 
a  swelling  on  a  muBl%  body;  wboice 
dim.  tuberculunu 

Tadt  A  swovd.  w.  /nv,  ft  cfhip,  a 
cot ;  twca.  a  knife ;  ttvciOy  taclip,  to  trim. 

To  TucJC  To  turn  or  gather  up — B.  : 
to  turn  in  the  bedclothes.  G.  zuckcn, 
to  dimw  in,  to  twitdi,  to  shrug.  Den  de- 
pcn — ,  to  draw  the  sword  ;  den  kopf  — ,  to 
shrink  in  order  to  ward  off  a  blow  ;  das 
muken,  a  convoMon ;  PID.  tMm,  tnkk^ 
idmldem,  to  shrug  the  shoulders.  Dat 
oge  tukket  mi,  my  eye  palpitates-  G.  r/zc 
a  draught,  pull,  stroke,  from  Ziehen,  pr. 
MO^^  AS.  teon,  getogtHy  to  draw. 

Tucking-mill.  A  fulling-mill  for 
thickening  cloth,  w.  Uw^  Ir.  /ur^,  thick ; 
w.  itwycHu,  Gad.  t^gmaieh,  to  ddcken ; 
Ir.  tiugh-ntuilUan,  a  tucking -mill. 

Tuft.  Fr.  touffe,  touffrt,  a  group  or 
bunch  of  hair,  trees,  &c    PI.  D.  topp,  top, 
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summit,  also  as  G.  sopf^  a  tuft  of  hair. 
W.  M,  a  round  lump  ;  twff^  a  tuft.  Fr. 
toupeau,  toupci,  a  tuft  or  tassel  of  sill^ 

&c.,  forelock  of  a  horse,  on.  toppr,  sum- 
mit, top,  also  tuft  of  hair,  forelock.  See 
Top. 

To  Tug.  Commonly  derived  from 
AS.  t€OHfgetogen^  ^Jt^  ^  ^'  '"^t 
a  pull  or  draught.  But  it  is  more  likely 
analogous  to  the  verb  to  lug  (from  Sc. 

///^,  anything  hanging,  as  the  ear  or  locks 
of  hair;,  to  seize  by  something  hanging. 
Thus  we,  have  Swiss  tschogg,  a  hanging 
lock,  tscJwggen,  to  pull  by  the  hair;  Lap. 
tuoKge,  a  tangled  lock.  Fin.  tukka,  fore- 
lockT  hanging  lock,  trnkkUtty  to  pull  by 
the  hair ;  G.  zop/,  a  tuft  or  lock  of  hair, 
sop/eft,  zupfen,  to  lug,  pull,  twitch  ; 
schopf,  a  tuft  of  hair,  Austr.  schop/en, 
schufelu,  to  pull  by  the  hair  5  FoL  Cfw^, 
hair  of  the  head,  czubii:^  to  pull  one  by 
the  hair  \—sie,  to  fall  together  by  the  ears ; 
Lett  tschuppisy  booch  of  bair,  hdhtp- 
pinAt,  to  pull  by  the  hair,  scuffle. 

Tuition,  -tuition.  —  Tutor,  Lat. 
tueor.  tuitus  sum,  to  look,  and  thence  to 
guard,  protect,  defend.  Henoe  UkUpt,  for 
titHor,  a  defender,  guardian,  teacher  ; 
tutusy  looked  after,  guarded,  safe.  Intui- 
tion, a  looking  upOT. 

To  Tumble.  Fr.  tomher,  It.  tomare, 
tombolare,  ON.  iumba^  to  lalL  AS.  turn- 
biaUf  to  dance. 

Hyt  telleth  that  Eroud  swore 
To  her  that  tmmbUdt  oa  the  flore. 

Manud  des  PeccWs,  2823. 

In  the  oiqiinal, 

A  unepttcdkqsidai— HdilMWifa. 

The  origin  is  a  representation  of  the  noise 
made  by  a  heavy  body  falling,  or  by  sink- 
ing the  ground  with  the  feet  in  dancing. 
Brescian  tonf,  noise  made  in  falling,  or 
the  faU  itself ;  ionftte,  noise  of  repeated 
blows  ;  Pftmesuk  ion/ar,  to  knock  ;  far 
tonf,  ion/olartf  to  make  the  soimd  of  a 
fall ;  Fr.  tombir,  to  make  a  noise  with 
stamping  or  trampling,  w.  twmpian^  to 
stamp,  thump,  strike  upon ;  hsm^io^  to 
drop,  to  fall.  Norm,  fatrt  to  fiUi,  to 
let ji  thing  falL 

TnmUT  —  Tnmoor.  Lat  tumeo^  to 
swell,  be  puffed  up. 

Tumult.  I.at  tumultus.  Probably 
turn  IS  the  radical  syllable  representing 
loud  noise,  as  in  iom-ipm^  a  dnnn. 

Tun..  Prov.  tona,  Fr.  Immm^OM^OHO* 
tunna^  Lat.  tiMa,  a  cask. 

Tniw.  Fr.  Aw,  Lat  tomut,  a  soond. 

TunneL  i.  A  funnel  or  tundish  for 
pouring  liquors  into  a  cask,  and  thence 
the  pipe  of  a  chimney.  It  will  be  observed 
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that  funnd  also  is  used  in  both  senses. 
The  smoke  ascends  from  the  wide  open 
fireplaoe  through  the  pipe  <^  the  chimney, 
as  water,  which  is  poured  into  the  broad 
mouth  of  a  tunnel  or  funnel,  runs  away 
through  the  uarrow  pipe  which  forms  the 
other  end  of  the  implcnient 

One  thing  I  much  noted  in  the  HauUe  of  Bol- 
ton, bow  chimcnys  were  oooveyed  bgr  tuniuU 
made  oo  the  syde  of  the  wmds  tolvriiit  die  HghH 
in  the  haul],  and  by  (his  means  and  by  no  lovers 
is  the  smoke  of  the  harthe  in  the  bawle  wonder 
imngfy  ooovajed.— Leiaad,  Itin.  viii. 

To  ittn  upy  to  put  liquer  hito  ft  ton ;  to 
iuHtuly  to  fill  vessels  with  liquor. — B. 
Doubtless  Fr.  tonneUr  was  formerly  used 
in  the  latter  sense.  TunnelUrs  on  ship- 
board are  men  who  fill  casks  with  water. 

2.  Fr.  tonrielle,  a  trellised  walk,  a  vault- 
ed roof,  a  net  for  partridges,  tmneUt^  a 
hoop  petticoat  (Gattel),  as  wol  as  S.  tun- 
mtit  a  net  for  paitridges,  a  vaulted  under- 
ground passage,  must  Ix*  explained  from 
the  resemblance  of  the  object  to  a  tun  or 
cask,  inasfiur  as  it  consists  of  a  hooped 
structure:  a  hooped  net,  hooped  petti- 
coat, hooped  or  ribbed  roof. 

Tup.  OFr.  ivuPf  a  ram.  —  Bibeles- 
worth.  Perhaps  from  the  tendency  of 
the  animal  to  butt  or  strike  with  the  head. 
It.  to^a-toppa  represents  the  sound  of 
repeated  blows  ;  toppan^  to  countershock, 
to  stumble  upon  by  chance. — Fl. 

Turban.  Fr.  turban^  It.  turbante. 
Commonly  referred  to  Pers.  dulbcntL  As 
die  name  is  not  known  either  in  Turkish 
or  Arabic,  may  it  not  be  from  FV,  iurbin^ 
a  wliclk  ?  to  wliicli  from  its  conical  shape 
and  spiral  folds  llie  object  bears  a  striking 
resemblance. 

-turb.  —  Turbid,  —  Turbulent.  Lat. 
turbOy  to  trouble,  disturb,  embroil ;  turbi- 
dusy  troubled,  muddy,  thick ;  turbo,  trou- 
ble, bustle,  debate,  a  crowd  or  throng. 
See  Trouble. 

Turbot.  Du.  bot^  blunt ;  bot,  botvisch^ 
flat  fish,  plaice  ;  tar-M,  turbot  jfftUi- 
but  is  another  kind  of  flat  fish. 

Turf.  ON.  for/,  It.  forba,  Fr.  tourbe. 
w.  (orp,  a  lump ;  torpdly  a  clod,  a  dump- 
ling. 

Turgid.    Lat.  tur^eo,  to  swell. 

Turkey.  It  is  singular  that  a  bird 
which  came  from  America  should  have 
been  considered  as  a  Turkey  fowl,  but  the 
same  is  the  case  with  maize,  which  was 
called  Turkey  com  or  Turkey  wheat,  Fr. 
bleddt  Titr^me, 

In  Fr.  it  is  poulc  dI>'.iL\  fowl  of  the 
Indies,  as  the  Western  Colonies  of  Spain 
were  called. 


TUSSOCK 

Turmoil.  Skinner  suggests  Fr  tre- 
moui/Uf  a  mill-hoppcr,  an  object  pro- 
verbial for  the  oonstantTadoet  it  keeps  npi 
Central  Fr.  iribeul,  triboUy  great  noise, 
confusion, agitation,  inquietude  ;  tribcultr^ 
tribouilUr^  to  agitate,  stir,  trouble.  Ofr. 
trimar^  disturbance,  noise. 

Turn.  Fr.  iour,  a  turn  ;  tnunur,  to 
turn.  w.  twrn,  a  turn.  Lat.  tonutre,  to 
turn  wood. 

Turnip.  Hie  first  element  of  the  name 
probably  indicates  the  round  form  of  the 
root.    Lat.  napus^  Fr.  tiavei^  a  turnip. 

TurquoiM.  A  TtnUsh  stone.  Ms- 
grave  tmslates  Tnikes  boiw,  o^n  Tmr- 
guois. 

Turret.  Fr.  tourette^  tourclU^  a  small 
tower. 

Turtle.  I.  It.  forfora,  tortdUu  Uri^ 
rel/a,  Sp.  tdrtola^  Lat.  turtur,  Albanian 
tourra^  a  turtle  dove,  the  bird  that  cncs 
turt  tmrt  Dn.  korrmf  to  ooo^  to  ay 

kor! 

2.  A  sea-tortoise. 

-tus-.  -tuae.  Lat.  tundo^  tusum^  to 
beat,  pound,  bray  in  a  mortar.  Ctrntunut 

beaten,  bruised  ;  thoroughly  beat- 

en, blunted,  dulled,  blunt,  dull 

Tuabl  — TutI  Tusk!  like  /isk- 
pshaw  I  and  other  interjections  or  con- 
tempt, probably  represents  the  act  of 
spitting  from  disgust.  It  was  formerly 
written  twish  I  '  There  is  a  cholerike  or 
disdslneful  interjection  used  in  the  Irish 
language  called  boogh  !  which  is  as  much 
in  English  as  tivishf — HoUinshed,  De- 
scrip,  of  Ireland.  The  Galla  twu  I  re- 
presents the  sound  of  spitting.  Fris. 
twoy !  Da.  twi !  interjection  when  one 
spits  with  disgust — Outzen. 

Tutt  is  a  pandld  form  widi  Fr.  imti 
(representing  a  contemptuous  or  aagry 
blurt  with  the  lips),  iush,  tut^  fy  man; 
trut  avantl  a  fig's  end  no  such  matter^ — 
Cot.  TV/^rni-tempered,  suOenv— HaL 

Tualt. — Tush.  as.  tusc^  tux^  tuxUt^  a 
grinder  ;  tuxely  the  jaw.  Fris.  Ut^  i^sekf 
task,  tooth.    Gael,  tosg^,  tusk. 

Tussock.  A  rough  tuft  of  gr^ass  or 
sedge.    W.  dds^  a  neap,  a  mow ;  GaeL 

dos,  a  bush,  cluster,  tuft,  bunch  of  hau-, 
tassel.  Manx  doss^  a  bunch,  cluster, 
a  bow  of  riband.  Fr.  /oj,  a  heap  ;  tas- 
ser^  to  heap^  to  make  into  trusses  or 
bundles  ;  tass^t  a  tuft  of  grass  ;  tasse  i-'e 
/oiH,  a  truss  of  hay.  Bav,  doschen^  dms- 
ckiHj  widi  the  iSasudoKhl^  anything  bushy, 
a  nosegay,  a  tassel ;  dosttn^  a  bunda,  bosh ; 
Swab,  doschet,  doschicht,  thick,  bii?b%". 
Da.  dujikf  a  tuft  or  tasseL  Tuske  of  bairc. 
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moaceau  dc  chcvculx. — Palsgr.  Sw.  dial. 
t$us,  a  wisp  of  hay.   See  Tassel. 

Tustle.  Another  form  of  touzle,  foozle, 
to  pull  about  roughly. — Hal.  G.  sausen, 
to  tear  and  diawby  violence ;  sick  sausc/i, 
to  tumble  one  another  about,  to  fight ; 
Fl.I).  stJd  ktmrntuselny  to  fight  more  in 
jest  than  earnest. — Schiitze. 

Tot  1   Lith.  taii  toterj.  of  Gontempt 

So-  Tush. 

Twang:.— To  Twank.  Twang  repre- 
sents the  resonance  of  a  tense  string, 
wlience  to  twang  a  bow  is  to  draw  a  txm 
and  let  the  string  ^pi"'"}?  back.  To  twan- 
gle  is  a  contemptuous  term  for  playing  on 
a  stringed  instrument  A  twang  is  a  dis- 
agreeable resonancein  a  voice  from  speak- 
ing through  the  nose,  and  metaphorically, 
a  strong  disagreeable  flavour  in  what  is 
eaten  or  dninK. 

As  twang,  ending  with  the  guttural 
liquid  ng,  represents  a  resonant  sound,  so 
twankf  in  which  the  sound  is  cut  otl  by 
the  guttural  check  i,  represents  an  abrupt 
sound.  Thus  to  twank  is  to  let  fall  the 
carpenters  line,  which  makes  a  sharp 
slap  on  the  board ;  to  give  a  sharp  slap 
with  the  palm  of  the  huid  on  the  breech, 
Ac. — Forby. 

Twattle.  Betwattltd,  perplexed,  con- 
fined, stupefied.  The  radical  dement 
twai  corresponds  to  G.  zotie,  signifying 
a  bush  of  hair,  whence  zottt-ln  to  entan- 
gle ;  *  den  verzottelten  bart,'  *  die  versot- 
kUt  mahnc'-^Sanders.  ^he  word  ffr- 
^Inetd  derives  its  meaning  from  a  similar 
metaphor.  Pl.D.  betunteld,  betoteld^  con- 
fused, tipsy.    See  Sanders  in  v.  zote. 

To  Twattle.  —  Twaddle.  To  prate, 
chatter,  talk  foolishly.  '  Insipid  twittk- 
twattleSf  frothy  jests  and  Jingling  witti- 
cisms.'—LTstrange  in  To(uL 

We  have  repeatedly  observed  the  ap- 
plication of  words  representing^  the  dash- 
ing of  water  to  the  sense  of  chatter  or  ex- 
cessive talk ;  as  G.  vMschm^  to  wash,  and 
also  to  prattle  ;  Bav.  trdtschen,  trdtschcln, 
N.  strupia^  to  tramp  in  wet,  also  to  chat- 
ter; E.  slatteryy  sladderyf  v/ti  and  dirty, 
Da.  sladdtTf  tittle-tattle ;  G.  schwabbeln^ 
to  splash,  to  chatter ;  Swiss  schwaipen, 
to  splash,  Da.  dial,  srvalpe^  to  tattle ;  Bav. 
Mknn&yw,  stkwaiUIn^  to  splash,  dabble, 
also  to  chatter,  tattle. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  twattle,  twad- 
dle^ are  formed  in  like  manner.  Swiss 
MuMfAf,  to  dabble  in  the  wet ;  w&tschgen^ 
z'.vatschgen,  to  sound  like  water  in  the 
shoes.  ON.  tkwatta  (N.  iwatia)^  to  jab- 
ber, prate,  talk  nonsense. 

TOTwMk.  See  Twitch* 
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Tweezers.  An  inmlement  consisting 
of  two  pointed  branches,  for  taking  hola 

of  small  objects.  From  the  numeral  tivo. 
Swiss  zwiser,  swieser,  a  forked  twig  ; 
Swab,  zwisele,  a  forked  stem ;  a  double 
stem  springing  from  one  root.  Pl.D.  twill^ 
twille,  a  forked  branch,  any  forked  object. 

Twelva.  Goth,  tvali/^  tvalib.  See 
Eleven. 

Twenty,  g.  zwanzig,  Goth,  tvaitigjus^ 
ON.  tuttugUf  twenty;  tugr,  t^gr^  a  set  of 

ten  things. 
Twiff.    PLD.  twieg,  G.  sweig^  twig, 

from  zwei,  two,  as  signifying  the  extreme 
divisions  of  the  branches.  Da.  tvege,  a 
two-pronged  fork,  a  forked  branch ;  tveget, 
forked.  From  the  figure  of  division  m  a 
moral  sense  is  MHC.  sweifc,  ziot-ft:^.  at 
odds,  in  disagreement,  in  the  same  way 
Du.  twisty  discord,  dissension ;  OB.  iwistf 
a  twig. 

To  Twig'.  In  familiar  languaj^e,  to 
understand.  Gael  tuigy  understand,  dis- 
cern ;  tuigse,  understanding,  reason,sense. 
Can  it  be  that  the  sense  of  discernment 
or  understanding,  like  that  of  twig^  a 
shoot,  arises  from  the  figure  of  separation 
in  (as.  twegen)  twain  ? 

Twill.  G.  zwilliih,  Lat.  bilix;  from  bis 
and  licium^  a  thread  ;  a  web  in  which  the 
threads  are  divided  in  sets  of  two,  as  O. 
drillich,  drill,  a  web  in  which  they  are 
divided  in  a  threefold  way.  Pl.D.  twillcn, 
to  make  double,  to  divide  in  two  branches. 

Twin.  G.  zwillingy  OHG.  zwinilinc^ 
E.  dial,  twindilling,  tiviuling,  twindle^ 
twin  ;  twin,  to  divide  into  two  parts. — 
Hal.  Goth.  tveiMtai,  two  and  two  to- 
gether.   Lith.  dwyuif  twins. 

Twine,  on.  tvinna,  Da.  twinde,  to 
twine,  radically,  to  double.  *  I  twyne 
threde^  I  double  it  with  the  tpyndeOe.  Je 
retors.  Twyntd  threde  is  Stronger  thaa 
syngell.' — Palsgr. 

l^vinge.   A  nasalised  form  of  twiiek. 

To  Twink.— TwinUa.  The  idea  of  a 
sparkling  light  is  commonly  expressed  by 
the  figure  of  a  crackling,  twittering,  or 
tinkling  sound.  So  Du.  UmUleHy  to  tin- 
kle (Kil.),  to  twinUa  as  stars,  to  sparkle. 
E.  twinkle  also  is  provincially  used  in  the 
sense  of  tinkle, — HaL  To  twink^  to 
twitter. 

As  a  swallow  in  tlic  nir  cloth  sin^. 
With  DO  continued  &oog.  but  pcuising  still, 
Twanb  out  har  scatlarad  Boles  in  MoeBis  riufll. 

Chapman,  Odyss.  xxi. 

Twink,  a  chaffinch,  from  his  twittering 
song.— Hal.    Swiss  z7ttyggen,\Q  Vtiiila  i 
zwinggaty  swinkeny  to  wink,  twinkle. 
SoTm«.  To  peqs  glanc^  twinUe. 
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I  saw  the  wench  that  iariraif  aad  tiiinkkd  at 

thee.— B.  &  F. 

Formed  on  the  same  plan  with  twinkle^ 
from  the  representation  of  a  twittering 
sound.  It  is  used  by  Chaucer  for  the 
twittering  of  the  bird  which  *  scekcth  on 
morning  only  the  wood,  and  twireth — 
wHhberswete'voite:'  dnki  iroce  jmm^ 
fat.—  I^octli.  iii.  met.  2. 

Fr.  tirelire  represents  the  singing  of 
the  lark  ;  Du.  wrelireny  It.  turluruUare^ 
to  chtip  and  warbk  like  birdaN—FL  E. 
tooraloora,  as  the  burdm  of  a  song,  re- 
presents the  accompaniment  of  music. 
Then,  paamng  to  the  sense  of  «ght,  and 
expressing  the  idea  of  peeping  from  the 
figure  of  winking  at  a  sparkling  light, 
Dn.  ittrent  Bav.  Mwirtn,  to  tpy.  mrg. 
zwiren,  to  wink,  to  glance,  was  prover- 
bially used  as  synonymous  with  znvitikcn. 
Ich  xwUre  swa  man  sivinkct  w  ider  mich  : 
I  twtre  at  him  who  twinks  at  me.  Zwin- 
ken  soil  gc'n  zivicrcn  gfm  :  a  twink  shall 
go  in  return  for  a  twire,  tit  for  tat 

To  TwM.  We  bm  seen  that  the 
primuy  tenie  of  #n£nr  was  a  twittering 
sound.  The  word  representing  sound  is 
then  applied  to  movement  of  analogous 
nature,  as  in  E.  /iv»Mcr,  to  tremble  ;  Swiss 
MwUsc/trtHy  ztvitzern,  properly  to  twitter, 
then  to  flicker.  Moreover,  terms  signify- 
ing a  Tibrating  or  reciprocatfalg  move- 
ment are  commonly  applied  also  to  the 
idea  of  whirling  or  turnmg  round,  as  in 
Lat.  vibrati  crines^  curled  hair.  Thus 
from  whir  representing  a  rapid  vibratory 
sound  arc  formed  G.  wirbtl,  Sw.  h-.  irfwely 
B.  whirls  what  turns  rapidly  round,  Du. 
fBvrw/,  what  is  shot  to  and  fro,  the  bok 
of  a  door,  or  what  turns  round,  as  a 
whirlwind,  whirlpool ;  and  from  the  same 
imitative  syllable  strengthened  by  a  den- 
tal initial  are  formed  P1.D.  MWrken,  to 
chirp,  twitter  ;  Fris.  hvicrrcu,  to  whirl ; 
twierre^  twierrewijn^  a  whirlwind  (Ep- 
kema);  Dn.  dwoHing,  dmariwmdf  a 
whirlwind ;  MHO.  tiuirc!.,  twirl,  wliat 
turns  rapidly  round;  twdren^  to  turn 
round,  to  bore ;  Swiss  jrw^r/m,  xtuirrUn^ 
to  twirl;  Bav.  jmeretty  to  stir;  Mwirtl^ 
snvirt,  a  stirrer;  zwirtiH,  MWirteim,  to 
stir^m  round,  twirL 

Twist  Used  in  many  senses,  all  ulti- 
mately referable  to  the  numeral  two. 
Thus  Du. iwisUMf  like  twijtun^Xo  twine,  is 
to  double  or  unite  two  threads,  duplicare, 
retorquerc  fila.— Kil.  Da.  dial  twiste 
g(^rfty  to  double  thread.  On  the  other 
hand,  twist  signihes  separation  or  division 
in  two  parts,  in  Du.  twisL  a  JWtr/,  dis- 
cord, quaim;  of  which  ttie  analyiis  is 


TYPHUS 

made  clear  bjr  the  Ibller  synonym  wmit- 

spalt,  division  in  two.  Chaucer  uses 
for  the  twig  of  a  tree,  and  it  is  provincially 
used  for  the  fork  of  the  body,  the  part 
where  the  body  forks  m  two.  Bav.  xmnself 
the  fork  of  the  body  or  of  a  tree.  *  Im 
schnee  stehen  bis  an  die  swistl:'  to 
stand  in  snow  up  to  tlie  Mst,  irna 
zweien  signifies  either  to  unite  two  things 
together,  or  to  separate  in  two.  Gezweittr 
krwder^  a  half-brother ;  zweien^  hostility, 
discord. 

To  Twit.  The  Goth  idveitjan,  AS. 
edwitan,  atwitan^  to  reproach,  rqifov^ 
took  tihelbnnof  tOPfytt  in  OB. 

TUi  fcraad— act  bit  wif  forth,  fot-bot, 
And  hire  wrisdcdes  hire  < 

Seven  Sages,  16S7. 


ON.  T'/A7,  to  reprove,  blame,  punish,  fine  | 
7'///,  punishment,  penalty. 

To  Twitch.— Twoak.  a  amkkm^  to 
pluck,  pinch,  nip;  xueken^  to  make  a 
quick,  sudden  movement,  to  whip  out  a 
sword ;  FID.  hMim^  to  twitch,  to  pluck; 
dot  ogc  tiikkit  mi^  my  eye  winks;  tokken^ 
to  pluclc,  to  puU.  £.  diaL  twick^  a  sudden 
jerk. 

It  would  seem  that  the  xooi  twik^haUdk, 
like  the  nasalised  /«'/'«/', originally  repre- 
sented a  shaip  short  sound^  and  then, 
widi  the  usual  transfierenoe  from  the  sig- 
nification of  sound  to  that  of  movement, 
was  applied  to  a  sharp  light  movement. 

G.  quicken^  quietscken^  to  squeak;  E. 
quitch^  to  ilindl  (HaL);  iter,  fuukezen, 
Z7uickfzen,  to  squeak,  twitter;  P1.D. 
snvikAerUf  to  run  about  like  a  mouse ;  ui 
SM  ssnMiwrw,  to  slip  out  and  in ;  MRft^ 
iok,  a  loophole,  a  way  of  esGSpai  See 
Twinkle,  Twitter. 

Twitter.  In  the  first  instance  a  sharp, 
broken  sound,  Uke  the  notes  of  a  litde 
bird  ;  then  a  tremulous  movement.  *  To 
be  aU  in  a  twUUr.*  So  we  have  G.  nuU- 
sekif%^  to  twitter  I  Swiss  MwittdkifM^ 
ziviizcrtt,  to  flicker  ;  Bav.  zwitzem^  to 
gnash  the  teeth,to  tremble,  wink,  twinkle ; 
Swiss  zwitsizwaigf  a  person  of  incousuat 
disposition.  B.  twittmrlig^  aneotaio 
light,  twilight. 

Two.— Twain,  as.  twa^  twem^  o, 
rwey,  swo,  tmtm,  Da.  4^,  AwilA^Ck^lK 
Russ.  (/7vaf  Sanscr.  di'au. 
Tyke.  ON.  /Or,  a  bitch. 
Type.— Typical.  Gr.  rwr«,  to  strike ; 
rviroc,  a  blow,  a  Stamps  print,  marif,th<nce 
a  mould  or  pattern. 

Typhus.  Gr.  rv^,  smoke,  mist,  and 
met  the  donding  of  the  inteOect,  stupor 
from  fever* 
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TYRANT 

TynaL  Lat  iynmmus,  Gr.  rvpavvot. 
Tjxa,  Lat  ijnv,  a  newly^aMde  ■oidiar. 

^9*  Tliewa,  manners.  Written  M^^x 
in  the  Manad  des  PeecM . 

That  time  were  here  many  thedys, 
Many  naagcsm  maajr  le^ys.— v.  10564. 
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This  may  indicate  an  origin  in  as.  theod^ 
ON.  thjody  Fris.  djoe^  people ;  Let.  tauta^ 
people,  race,  kind.  Illyrian  csud^  dis- 
position of  a  man ;  OSlav.  schtoud^  rpoiroc, 
mok.  The  a  art  sjgnilies  nee,  ioimU 
nature,  quality.  11 
Witax  WtU  799^ 


U 


Ubiquity.   Lat  ubique^  everywhm 

TOder.  ohg.  utar^  G.  enter ^  ON.  jugr^ 
Jufry  Da.  yi'er,  O.  ov&ap,  Lat.  ufxr. 

Ugih  I  An  interjecUon  representing 
the  sound  made  by  an  utterance  during 
the  moment  of  shudder,  and  consequently 
expressing  any  affection  accompanied  by 
shudder:  cold,  horror,  repugnance.  G. 
km/  exclamation  of  shudder,  horror,  fright, 
cold.  Hu  /  ich  erschrak.  Hu  /  wie  kalt. 
Huk^^nxd  derTeufel  grimmig !— Sanders. 

V^jjr.  From  the  interj.  ugh/  arose 
Du.  kuggeren^  to  shiver  (K.)  ;  ON.  ugga^ 
to  fear,  to  doubt  ;  ,  fright,  anxiety  ; 
OE.  ug^  houge^  to  shudder  at,  feel  horror, 
drea£  fear.  To  hug^  or  t^,  abominari, 
detestari,  fastidirc,  horrcre. — Cath.  Ang. 
Vggelyy  horridus,  horribilis.— Pr,  Pin, 

For  tha  paynes  er  swa  fcl  and  hard — 

That  ilk  man  may  uggt^  bathe  yhunse  and  aide 

Thai  hetes  tham  be  reherced  and  taide. 

Hampole,  Prick  of  Coosdence,  6619. 

From  ON.  ug^  are  formed  ugghgr, 
friglrtfiil,  alarmmg,  and  v^OMrr,  feariful, 
timid  ;  and  OE.  uglike  or  ugly  h:id 
formerly  the  sense  oi  horrible.  Speaking 
of  Hdl,  the  Prick  of  Comdenoe  aays  that 

— swylk  filthe  and  itynk  ob  in  that  mgly  bole 
Thtt  a«B  erthely  man  mught  it  dioh.->t.  6663. 
'  An  tuflUu  snake.' 

ffCTYlf^  Sloiy  of  Oioarfit  aBo^ 

In  modern  speech  the  meaning  is  softened 
down  to  signify  what  is  displeasing  to  the 
eye,  but  we  still  use  frightful  for  the  ex- 
cess of  agHness,  and  the  tendency  of  the 
cjuality  in  the  extreme  to  produce  a  shud- 
acr  is  recognised  in  such  a  passage  as, 
*  Ugh  /  the  odious  ugly  fellow. —G>untess 
of  St  Alban's. 

Ulcer.    Lat.  ulcus,  ulcft  ia. 

TJUaga.  Amongeaugers,  what  a  cask 
wants  of  befa^  mulr-B.  Properly  the 
quantity  recpihw  to  fill  it  up.  Fr.  eullage^ 
rcmpHssagc ;  eullier,  to  nil  up  to  the 
bunghi^e. — Roquef.  Olier^  outlier,  to  fill 
to  tifie  to  swUl  with  drink.— Onofrio 
Clots.  Lyoonais.  In  Ihe  S.  of  Fr.  when 


the  flask  is  neariy  full  they  add  a  lititeoil 

to  prevent  evaporation,  so  that  to  oU  die 
flask  is  equivalent  to  filling  it  to  the  brim. 
In  Provence  oliar  signifies  to  anoint  with 
oil,  and  also  to  fiU  up  a  cask. 

Xnterior. — intimate.  Lat  ul/m,  be- 
yond, ulterior,  further,  ultimus,  furthest 
or  last.  Perhaps  the  root  of  the  prep. 
uUra  may  be  preserved  in  W. «/,  footstep, 
trace,  and  thence  the  hinder  part,  behind, 
after,  hindmost.  Troi  yn  ol,  to  turn  back  ; 
olaf  the  furthest  back,  hindmost,  last. 
When  I  speak  to  a  person  facing  me, 
what  is  ultra  or  heyoad  him  is  behind 
him,  towards  his  footsteps.  Compare  S. 
last  with  AS.  lasty  footstq*. 

TTmbraflre.    Fr.  Ma^ntfv,  a  thade^  a 

shadow,  also  jealousy,  suspicion,  an  ink- 
ling of^  whence  dontur  ombrage  d,  to  dis- 
content, make  Jealous  oi^  or  put  buzzes 
into  the  head  of ;  ombrt^tux^  suspidoos, 
giddy,  skittish,  starting  at  every  feather. — 
Cot  It.  ombrare^  to  give  a  shadow,  by 
met  to  startle  for  fear,  as  if  it  were  at  a 
shadow. — Fl.  A  shadow  is  taken  as  a 
slight  intimation  of  what  is  in  the  back- 
ground. The  metaphor  is  widely  spread. 
Mod.Gr.  ffma^w,  to  shades  to  frighten  ; 
(TrioJn//ai,  to  bc  afraid  ;  W.^jpyx/,  shadow  ; 
ys£odigaUf  to  start  as  a  horse,  to  be 
a«n{(hted* 

UmpifO.  A  diird  person  chosen  to 
decide  a  controversy  left  to  arbitration, 
in  case  the  arbitrators  should  disagree. — 
B.  This  is  one  of  the  cases  like  aftron^ 
(HVi^rr,  where  the  formation  of  the  word 
is  obscured  by  the  loss  of  an  initial  n.  It 
was  formerly  written  nompeir^  from  OFr, 
n&mpair  (non  par),  uneven,  odd.  In 
Piers  Plowman,  when  it  had  been  agreed 
to  appoint  arbitrators  to  appraise  a  bar- 
gain. 

Two  risen  rapelich  and  rotinede  togeders 
And  prayMQ  Uie  pnqrwofdicf  ipsft  fey  hsm 
sclfe — 

Thd  couthe  not  by  here  oootdaioe  aoooid  for 
tnuttw^ 
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Till  Rofayatbc  rnj^crc  arys.'  thc\  bysouhlei 
And  MH^pnad  hym  a  mam^/r  thai  no  diqpiite 

Nowmpere   m  ommpivw,  arbitov 
quester. —  I'r.  Pm. 

XTncIo.  Fr.  iomUt^  wdt^  LaL  amm- 
cuius. 

VBMmtlL    Strange,  awkward.  Uh' 

cowthy  extrancus,  exoticus.  —  Pr.  Pm. 
AS.  cutM,  G.  kutid,  known  ;  AS.  l  unnany 
Du.  konnctiy  to  know.  .  5^.  coulh^  couthy^ 
agreeable  in  conversation,  loving,  kind, 
comfortable,  pleasant.  E.  dial,  unkid^  un- 
kcmlt  lonely,  dreary,  awkward«  strajoge, 
inconvenient,  ugly. — HaL 

maeiion.— Tmg:aont.  Lai;  utigut  or 
u»^o,  uftcfum,  to  anoint,  besmear. 

under.  Goth,  undar,  c.  ufil^r,  under, 
tmUitf  bdow,  Sanscr.  Miiar,  Lat  imUr, 
among,  witliin. 

Undulation,  -und-.  -ound.  Lat. 
ttnday  a  wave,  water  in  motion  ;  undo, 
-aSt  to  boil,  to  surge ;  abundo^  to  over- 
flow, to  be  in  excessive  quantity  ;  inutido, 
to  flow  upon,  to  inundate  ;  redundo^  to 
flow  back  upon,  to  overflow,  abound  ;  un- 
dMatuSf  wavy,  like  watered  silks.  Lith. 
wamdAt  'dimj  Lett,  iidtms^  wtMr,  See 
Water. 

TTni-.  Lat  mms,  one. 

TTniaon,  Lat.  MNtf,  cnt,  and  jmhkt, 

sound. 

Unit.— Unite. — Thdon.  Lat.  unw^ 
tmitmitf  to  make  one ;  uttUas,  oneness, 

unity,  an  unit  in  arithmetic. 

UniveraaL  Lat.  universus,  all  with- 
out exception  ;  umu  and  tvrw,  to  turn 
over. 

Up.— Over.    ON.  ////,  Pl.D.  up,  uff^ 
op ;  G.  au/y  jif^r,  over,  on,  upon;  Lat. 
•  super y  upon ;  iic^,  under.  Gr.  Mri^  upon. 
My  under.  Goth,  /i^,  tip ;      tinder ; 
u/ar,  over. 

To  Upbraid,  as.  upgi  bredan,  expro- 
brare,  to  cry  out  upon.    See  To  Bray. 

Upbohiterer.  A  rdrniption  of  up- 
holder. The  original  meaning  seems  to 
be  one  who  furbishes  up  old  goods. 
hols  tar y  fripier. — Palsgr.  Caxton  in  the 
Booke  for  Travellers  gives  *  UpholdsterSy 
vieswariers  {-I'iesware^  frippehe ;  vies- 
warury  fripier,  raccotnodenr,  vendeur de 
vieux  habits  et  d'autrcs  vieilles  choses. — 
Roquef.].  Everard  the  upholster  can 
well  stopi>e  (estoupper)  a  mantel  hooled 
full  agayn,  carde  agayn,  skowre  £^yn  a 
goune  and  all  olde  things.' — Pr.  Pm,  note. 
Upholderetthax  sellythe  smal  thynees, 
velaber.— Pr.  Pm.  An  uphoUUr  then 
was  pretty  much  what  we  now  call  a 
broker,  and  we  can  easily  understand  how 


the  name  came  to  ^nify  n  dealer  ta 

furniture,  and  then  a  maker  of  furniture 

Uproar.  Du.  oproer,  a  tumult,  sedi- 
tion ;  a  emfrukr^  disturbance^  cooaso- 
tion ;  ruhretty  as.  hmnatf  ON*  tntrm,  to 
move,  agitate,  stir. 

Ujtaidedown.    For  ;//  -  so  'dtwrn,  up 
wliat  was  down.  Vpsedawn^^s^dimm^ 
eversus,  sub  versus. — Pr.  Pm. 
Tbare  is  na  state  of  OiaresQrk  that  ftandiscoo. 

AH  inld  hare  «•/  th  ^t  is  dowTL, 

Wdterit  the  went. — D.  V.  239.  20. 

Uroheon.  6^rM<7ff^,h^risson.  Ircken^ 
a  lytdl  beest  full  of  prickes,  herisoow— 
Palsgr.   Rouchi  kinekmf  Jitaxkm,  Lat 

ericius,  a  hedgehog. 

Doubtless  the  Fr.  kdrisson  is  ftom  ki- 
risser,  to  set  up  his  brisdes,  to  make  bn 

hair  to  stare  ;  se'  /urissc-r,h\s  hair  to  stare  ; 
also  to  shiver  or  oarne  throu<,'h  fear. — Cot. 
It.  riccioy  crisped,  curled,  frizzled,  liau^', 
rough  ;  and  as  a  noun,  certain  prickly  or 
sbagf^y  things,  the  prickly  husk  of  a  chest- 
nut, a  hedgehog  or  porcupine;  arrudare, 
to  curl,  frizzle ;  also  for  a  man^  hair  to 
bristle  and  stand  00  end  throu^  snddof 
fear. —  Fl.  Sp.  erizar,  to  set  on  end,  to 
bristle  ;  eriso,  hedgehog,  husk  of  chest- 
nut; rl>9,  friaded,  curied,  cut  vdvet 

It  is  common  to  derive  the  foregoing 
forms  from  Lat.  en'ciiis,  leaving  the  latter 
unexplained.  It  is  more  likely  that  the 
derivation  runs  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  hair  standing  on  enu  is  an  incident 
of  the  shuddering  or  shivering  produced 
by  cold  or  horror.  Thus  Fr.  te  k&intr, 
and  It.  arricciarsiyoia,  on  to  gricciarey  to 
shiver,  to  chill,  and  chatter  with  one's 
teeth,  and  with  Gr.  fpiaau,  to  shudder, 
shiver,  bristle,  stand  on  end  ;  fptCHe^^cr 
with  bristling  hair.    Sec  Caprice,  Frizzle 

}*ossibly  however  the  name  urcheon  or 
hurchon  may  not  really  be  taken  from 
Fr.  h^rissony  but  from  the  habit  of  the 
animal  of  rolling  itself  into  a  balL  Fris. 
horcken^  to  shrug  for  cold. — KiL  PLD. 
kurkeHy  to  croo^  down.  To  ImHk  over 
the  6re.— Mrs BakcT.  To kurtk^ to cad> 
die.  -Hal. 

Ure.    See  Enure. 

irr80.*-irfg«iife.  Lat  swv. 

Urine.  Lat  mri$m^  from  Ik.  elpli%  to 
make  water. 

Urn.    Lat.  urna. 

Una.  Use,  as  employed  in  legal  instru« 
ments  in  the  sense  of  profit,  benefit,  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  use^  from  Lat. 
usus»  The  word  in  tbe  former  wmt  is 
from  Lat.  oput^  need|  and  was  fonneHy 
written  oit* 
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Oul6  BOS  plaist,  cest6  volim 

Que  a  ton  o/s  la  snississons. 

Chron.  (Jcsducs  de  Norm.  2.  3185. 

A  mon  ods  je  chante  c  a  mon  oJ)s  flau- 
jol  :  according  to  my  pleasure  I  sing  and 
flute. — Rayn.  E  I'um  asist  une  cha^rc 
al  oh  la  dame — Livre  des  Rois  :  they  set 
a  ditur  for  the  nse  of  the  lady.  Item  jeo 
devys  h  ma  femme  tout  mon  hostylment, 
vessel  d'argent,  mascrs,  &c.,  a  tener  a  son 
propre  op£s. — Will  of  Sir  W.  de  Mow> 
Way,  TestaoL  Eborac. 

Au  djner  le  donez  de  oefs 
E  les  atyret  a  souo  ou*s, 

Bibeksnortb,  150. 


I  Lat  $it0r^  usus  sum,  to  enjoy,  have  the 

I  benefit  of,  be  conversant  with. 

Usher.  It.  usciere,  Lat.  ostian'us,  Fr. 
huissic-r^s.  door-keeper,  from  uscio^ostiutn^ 
huts,  a  door. 

Usquebaugh.  Gael.  ;/;Vc''  -  t<'<i(ha, 
literally  water  of  life,  Fr.  eau  de  vie. 

TTeury.  Lat.  Mtura,  use,  occupation  ; 
interest  given  for  the  use  of  money. 

UtiUty.  LaL  utUiSt  useful;  tUor,  I 
use. 

-  mtor.  AS.  ut,  out ;  mAtt,  outer,  utter, 
extreme.  Wurfath  on  tha  utttran  thys- 
tro:  ejicite  in  extremas  tenebras.  To 
nlXirltto  tendoat 


V 


Vacant.  —  Vacate.  —  Vacuuzxi.  Lat 
vacarey  to  be  empty,  vaemms,  empty. 

Vaccinate.    Lat.  vacca,  a  cow. 

Vacillate.  Lat.  vacillo  (the  equiva- 
lent of  E.  waggle)  y  to  totter,  waver. 

-vade.  -vaa-.  Lat.  vado,  woMfM^  to 
go.    As  in  Invade y  Evasion. 

Va^bond. — ^Va^ant. — VagTie.  Lat. 
vagoTy  to  rove  or  wander ;  vagusy  moving 
up  and  down,  wandering,  inconstant. 

Vaffary.  Fegary,  a  whim,  freak,  toy. 
— Fortw.  Sc.  Jigmaleeryy  whigmaleeryy 
whinij  nUkcy,  crotchets. — Gl.  Burns.  Fr. 
lafartdandon  is  the  burden  of  a  song, 
representing  the  notes  of  the  musical 
accompaniment  &  iari/an,  syllables 
without  sense;  nonsense!  h».l<llcdedee ! 
hddlc-faddle  1  '  Larijat  i  nui  tcuidlichen 
tnippen fiddlededee  with  your  hostile 
troops.  From  nonsensical  words  to  sense- 
less thoughts,  unreasonable  fancies,  is  an 
easy  step.  Cbmp.  fady  a  whim^  from 
JUdle-faddle. 

-vail.  -val-.  Lat.  valeo,  to  be  well, 
to  be  strong  ;  as  in  Aiiaily  Prevalenty  ^c. 

▼niB.— vanity.— Vanish.  Fr.  cwMf, 
Lat.  vanus,  empty,  ineffectual ;  voMUCOy 
to  vanish  or  come  to  nought 

▼alaiwe.  It  valenaoy  vainwrnay  say 
or  serge  for  bed-curtains  or  valences  ; 
vaiauuuu  da  Utto^  valences  for  a  bed. — 

n. 

SnnKifed  to  be  from  the  stuff  having 
been  made  at    Valencia   or  Valence. 
Chaucer  speaks  of  a '  kerchief  of  Valence.^ 
Vale.— Valley.    Lat.  valSty  Fr.  viU, 
Valet. — VassaL  As  I.at.  puer^  a  boy, 
received  the  subsidiary  sense  of  servant, 


so  w.  gwas  signifies  a  youth,  a  young 
man,  a  servant,  whenoe^fmum^,  serving* 

From  i^^vas  arose  Mid. Lat.  vassiis,  a  maiL 
a  retainer,  a  vassals  and  vassal  is  used 
in  the  Lme  des  Rofs  for  vir  (pp.  119, 

204),  for  pugnator  (p.  174). — Diez.  We 
may  remember  that  the  performance  of 
homage  or  recognition  of  vassalage  was 
made  in  the  words,  devcnio  vestcr  homo. 
We  then  pass  to  the  dim.  OFr.  vaslety 
variety  a  boy,  whence  Fr.  valit^  £.  variety 
valfty  a  servant  Bd-acueil,  in  die  R.  R., 
is  introduced  as  *ung  varlci  bel  ct  ad- 
venant,'  which  Chaucer  translates  'a  lusty 
bachilere.'  The  Liber  Albus  uses  the 
term  in  the  sense  of  a  minor  :  '  de  vaii^ 
lis  ct  puellis  qui  sunt  in  custodia  regis,  in 
cujus  custodta  suit,  et  quantum  valeant 
terre  illorum.' — i.  117.  In  Walloon  a 
man  still  says  that  his  wife  is  brought  to 
bed  do  petit  vaUt^  of  a  little  boy. — 
Remaele. 

Valetudinarian.  Lat.  valctudo^  h  ealth , 
good  or  bad  ;  valetudinarius^  subject  to 
sickness  or  often  sick. 

Valiant.— Valid. —Valour.  —  Value. 
Lat  valeoy  Fr.  valoir,  to  be  sound,  to  be 
of  worth ;  OFr.  valuVy  valor^  value^ 
worth,  and  Uienoe  courage,  as  die  quality 
most  prized  in  a  man ;  vaUlaiU^  worthy, 
courageous. 

Vuve.   Lat.  wUvety  folding  doors. 

Vamp.  The  upper  leather  of  a  shoe. 
Vampey  of  a  hose,  avant  pied. —  Palsgr. 
To  vamp  up,  properly  to  put  a  nev%'  upper 
leather,  to  furbish  up. 

Van.  I.  The  front  of  an  army;  Fr. 
avantf  before,  from  Lat  a^  autt* 
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3.  A  carriage  for  furnitare,  &c,  cur- 
tailed from  caravan,  a  conveyance  for  a 
wildl>east  or  other  show,  a  carriage  that 
serves  the  purpos.e  of  a  dwelling-place. 

▼•a*.  A  weathercock,  properly  a 
streamer.  AS./tifin,  Dn.  vaene^Q,.  faliney 
a  flag  or  standard  ;  uilg./oju?,  a  clotli,  a 
flag,  Goth. /mo,  doth,  a  doth  or  napldn. 
Lat.  paniinSy  cloth. 

Vanish.    Sec  V^ain. 

Vapid.  Lat.  vappa^  palled  wine ; 
vaptdut,  6at,  dull,  musty,  ill-tasted. 

Vapour.  Lat  vopor^  exhalatinn. 
Steam.  kwapas^  breath,  exhalation, 

smelL 

Various. — Variety.  To  Vary.  Lat. 
variuSf  of  diti'crcnt  colours,  of  diiferent 
natofes  J  wttio^  to  vary,  alter,  change. 
Varlet.  Sec  Valet. 
Vamiah.  It.  vemice,  Fr.  vernts,  Sp. 
berniz.  Menage  derives  Fr.  vernify  to 
varnish,  from  a  Lat.  vUrinirey  to  glaxe. 
The  Prov.  has  vcirii;,  from  fit  reus.  It 
seems  to  me  more  probable  that  it  is  from 
Gr.  fkfunAniy  fitf^y  amber*  applied  by 
A^Mpias  to  saftaaracA,  a  gi:m  rosin  similar 
in  appearance  to  amber,  of  which  varnish 
was  made  ;  /SipvinaCf  iv,  to  varnish. — Du- 
cange,  Gl.  Gr.    ModGr.  /Sipviri,  varnish. 

vase.— Vessel.  Vascidar.  Lat.  rwt, 
Fr.  vase,  a  hollow  implement  for  holding 
liqi^s.  From  the  dim.  vasculum  is 
Ibnned  Fr.  Tasccl,  viu'sse/,  7'aisscau,  a 
vetBd.  Vascuiar.  composed  of  vessels  or 
containing  vessds. 

Vast.  -vast-.  Lat.  vastus,  huge,  wide, 
uninhabited,  waste ;  vasio,  to  devastate, 
lay  waste. 

Vat  AS./aiy  Du.  vat,  G.  /ass,  ffe/ass, 
Lat.  7'as,  a  tub,  vessel,  implement  for  hold- 
ing liquids.  G.  /assetiy  Du.  vatteity  to 
hold,  to  contain.  C6nq»re 
large  glass,  from  Da.  rumme,  to  contain  ; 
coH^d.  vessel,  from  w.  cannu^  to  contain. 

▼miH  It  wMff,  a  turn,  a  turning 
round  or  about,  a  round  walk,  a  going 
round,  an  arched  vault  or  roof — FL;  ViH- 
gcrc,  Lat.  volvere,  to  turn. 

To  Vault.  Fr.  volU^  a  round  or  turn, 
and  thence  the  bounding  turn  which  cun- 
ning riders  teach  their  horses ;  also  a 
tumoler^  gambol  or  turn;  wUer,  to 
vault  or  tumble,  to  bound  or  curvet  ;  also 
to  turn  or  make  turn.  It.  voigert,  volsiy 
VoltOf  to  turn  ;  voltare,  to  turn. 

To  VmoiI  It  vantare^  Fr.  vanter, 
from  vanitare,  used  by  Augustine  in  the 
sense  of  boast. — Diez.  From  vanus  is 
formed  Prov.  f«M,  empty,  vain ;  vtmar., 
Vixntar,  to  boast ;  vanaire,  boaster  ;  van- 
ansa,  boast.   '  £n  Bertraud  si  ^vanava 


VENISON 

qu'el  cniava  tan  valer:'  Sir  B.  boasted 

that  he  was  of  so  great  worth.  Sp.  vani- 
dad,  vanity,  ostentation,  vain  parade ; 
haier  vanidad^  to  boast  c»  anything. 

Veal.  —  VallniL  It  viUUo^  OFr. 
vcdt'l,  Ti't'l,  Fr.  veau,  from  Lat.  ".•ffulus,  a 
calf.  Thence  Mid.Lat.  vUuloniHin^  Fr. 
velin,  E.  veltum^  finecalfildadrosecl  fike 
p.in  hint  :ii  for  writing  on. 

Vedette.  A  sentinel  on  horseback 
detached  to  give  notice  of  the  ciiemy% 
designs. — B.  Fr.  ved^tttj  a  sentry  or 
court  of  guard  placed  without  a  fort  or 
camp,  and  generally  any  high  place  from 
which  one  may  see  anr  off.— Cot.  It. 
vedetta,  a  watch-tower,  a  sentinel's  stand- 
ing-place, a  peeping-hok. — Fl.  V'ed^re 
to  see,  to  view. 

To  Veer.    Fr.  to   veer,  turn 

round,  wheel  or  whirl  about. — CoL  It 
virare,  to  turn.  Rouchi  virUr^  to  roll. 
In  all  probability  from  the  same  root  with 
K.  whirl,  whether  it  directly  descends 
from  haX.PYrare  or  not 

VogaibSla.— Vagitoto.  Lat  vege», 
to  grow  ;  7'c'i^i-tits,  quick,  lively,  strorig  ; 
vtgetabilis^  that  which  grows,  as  herbs 
and  trees. 

Vehement.    Lat.  vehemens. 

Vehicle.  Lat.  vrho,  to  carry  j  vthioti* 
lutn,  anything  serving  to  carry. 

Vein.    Fr.  veine,  Lat  9mtu 

Vellum.    See  V'cal. 

Velvet.  It.  vtUutOf  veluio^  fleecy, 
nappy,  shaggy,  and  thence  the  stofT my- 
vet.  From  vello,  Lat.  •'rllus,  a  flec>  e. 
It  is  written  vclouette  byCiiaucer.  tv/.V- 
luet  in  John  Russel's  book  of  Nurture, 
914. — Babccs  15ook. 

Venal.  —  Vend.  Lat.  veneo  (venum 
eo),  go  to  sale,  be  sold.  Vendo  (v^Hum 
do),  give  to  sale,  sdL 

-vene.  -vent.  Lat,  venio,  ventutn,  to 
come  ;  inlervenio^  to  come  between,  to 
come  in  one's  way.  To  cmUratmu^  to  go 
against,  to  disobey.  To  circumvent,  to 
come  round  one,  to  <::et  the  better  of  him. 

Venerable — Venerate.  Lat.  nuiror^ 
to  worshipi 

Vengeance,  -venge. — ^Vindicate. — 
Vindictive.  Lat  vittdtx,  an  asserter 
of  rights,  one  who  gives  effect  to  die 
law,  a  punisher,  avenger  ;  vindico,  to 
avouch,  maintain,  carry  into  execution, 
punish  ;  viiuiicta^  vengeance,  defence, 
maintenance.  Pnnr.  vengar,  fmijmr^  It 
veftgiare,  Fr.  venger.  Schcler  compares 
Fr.  manger^  from  Lat.  tHanducarCf  Btuind- 

Venial.  Lat.  7r;//<;,  allowance,  pardon. 
VeaisoxL   Fr.  vtnaium,  Lat  vmaii^t 
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the  chase,  or  the  produce  of  k ;  wnor, 

-at us  sum,to  hunt. 

Venom.  Fr.  v^mM,  OFr.  venimj  Lat 
•venenutn^  poison. 

Vemt.  Air,  wind,  or  passage  out  of  a 
vessel. — B.    Fr.  vent^  Lat.  -witfust  wind. 

Veutilate.  Lat.  vtniust  the  wind ; 
vm^b,  to  winnow,  to  expose  to  the  air. 

Ventral.    Lat.  venlery  -tris^  die  bdly. 

Venture.    See  Adventure. 

Venue.  In  Law,  the  neighbourhood 
in  which  a  wrong  is  committed  and  in 
which  it  shoultl  be  tried.  Mid. Lat.  vicine- 
ium,  vistutuin.  Norm,  vesind^  visfut,  OFr. 
visnage^  neighboniliood.— >Ro(]|tte£  £t 
sciendum  est  quod  hi  sex  viri  ehgenturde 
visneto  quo  talis  accusatus  manseht* — 
Lib.  Aibus,  58. 

Vmeioaa— Vnifty.— Veriiy.  Lat 
T'enis,  true  ;  Veritas,  truth;  Virtue^  dis- 
posed to  truth,  veracious. 

▼enadah.  Ptg.  varemia^  a  balcony, 
terrace,  probably  an  Indian  word  from 
Sanscr.  varanda^  a  portico. 

Verb.  Lat.  verbum^  corresponding  to 
E.  word  as  Lat.  barba  to  E.  beard. 

Verdant.  —  Verderor.  Lat.  virUis, 
Ft.  vertf  green ;  viridans^  Fr.  verdoyant^ 
ifcidant,  green*  The  tftfdifiofs  were  tiie 
officcts  of  a  forest  who  had  care  of  the 
underwood,  the  green  hue  (Fr.  vtrt)  as  it 
was  called  in  the  statutes. 

Verdict.    Lat .  vere  dUhtm^  trulf  said. 

Verdigris. — Verdi ter.  Fr.  verden's, 
verd-de-griSf  verdigrcasc.  —  Cot.  Cor- 
fupCed  uOBi  Lat.  vMdt  twis^  green  of 
brass. 

Verditer^  Fr.  verd-dc-Urre  (G.  erdghin, 
earth-green),  a  Idnd  of  greien  mmoal 
chalk. —  Cot. 

Verg^e. — Verg-er.  Fr.  verge  (Lat. 
virgaU  a  rod  or  twig,  the  wand  borne  by 
an  officer  as  sign  of  h»  authority,  whence 
verger,  a  wand-bearer,  a  petty  officer  in 
courts  and  churches. 

The  v*rgt  of  the  court  was  the  limits 
within  which  the  authority  of  die  officers 
of  the  court  extended.  Sp.  vara,  rod, 
wand,  mace,  carried  as  an  emblem  of  au- 
thority ;  and  met.  the  jurisdiction  of 
which  it  is  an  emblem.  The  Mod.Gr. 
roirooCf,  a  stick,  mace,  sceptre,  or  sign  of 
aothoirity,  is  used  in  the  same  metaphor- 
ical way  for  authority  or  command. 

Fr.  verge  is  also  a  plain  hoop  ring  or 
wedding  ring,  and  thence  the  ver^e  or 
balance-wheel  in  a  watch,  distinguished 
from  the  others  by  the  absence  of  cogs. 

To  Verge,  -verge.  Lat.  vergo^  ver- 
SMMf  to  poor  ontt  to  dedine  or  b^  to,  to 
lietowarai.   I'wspr  in  tbe  tense  of  bound 


or  Umit  is  that  to  which  wewyj^or  tend. 

Vexjuice.  The  juice  of  sour  and  unripe 
grapes,  crabs,  &c.— B.  Fr.  WfjiU,  rttt 
jus,  juice  of  ^reen  fruit. 

Vermicelli.  It  furmtttUi,  paste 
made  in  the  form  of  worms  or  thin 
strings  ;  Lat.  vermis,  a  worm. 

▼•mlliOB.  It  fftrmtg/io J  MidLat  wrw 
mtCUluSf  scarlet,  red,  from  the  worm  of 
the  gall-nut  from  which  red  was  dyed. 
The  Turkish  name  of  the  ^all-nut,  kernus 
(from  whence  kirmiziy  crimson),  is  said 
to  bo  from  Sanscrit  krimi,  a  worm. 

Vermin.  Fr.  vtrmuu^  any  kind  oi 
disgusting  or  hortfbl  creattnres  of  small 
size.    Lat.  vermis,  worm. 

Vernacular.  Lat  vema^  a  slave  bom 
in  the  house  ;  vtmaculus^  that  is  born  in 
one's  hons^  that  bdongs  to  one's  nattvo 
country. 

Vernal.  Lat  veruaiis^  belonging  to 
{ver)  the  Spring. 

Verse  -verse,  -vert.  Lat.  verto, 
versum,  to  turn,  gives  rise  to  numerous 
compounds,  as  Atfirtf  Convert,  Diverse^ 
Perverse,  &c.,  and  other  derivatives. 
Versus,  -th,  a  turning  at  a  land's  end, 
hence  a  row,  a  verse,  a  hne.  1  he  fre- 
quentative wtm  is  twntf,  to  turn  siMut, 
to  turn  over  and  over,  whence  VersotUtf 
apt  to  turn  about ;  Converse^  &c. 

▼ertolmL  Lat.  vertebra,  a  joint  that 
turns  ;  verto,  to  turn. 

Vertex— Vertical.  Lat.  vertex,  a 
whirlpool,  the  crown  of  the  head  where 
the  hair  turns  ronnd  like  a  whirlpool,  vbA 
thence  the  top  of  anythin;^'.  Vertical^ 
directly  above  the  head,    bcc  Verse. 

Vary.— Vsrfly.  Formwiy  verray, 
from  Fr.  vrai.  The  valow  verray,  the 
true  value,  full  value. — R.  Brunne^  163. 
Verray  pilgryn. — Ibid.,  189. 

*  Lord  Jhcsu,'  he  said.  *  also  verrayfy 
As  ray  luf  is  on  the  laid.' — lb.  103. 

And  this  is  euerlastynge  lyf  that  thei 
knowe  thee  verrei  God  alone. — ^Wiclif, 
Jon.  17.    Very  God  of  vtry  God.-* 

Alhanasian  Creed. 

Vesicle.  Lat.  vesicula,  dim.  of  vesica^ 
a  bUdder. 

Vessel.   See  Vase. 

Vest.  -vest.  Lat  vesiis,  a  garment. 
Hence  Jnvesty  to  clothe ;  Devest^  to  un- 
clodie. 

Vestibule.   Lat.  vestibulum,  a  porch 

or  entry  to  a  house. 

Vestige.  Lat  vestigium^  the  print  of 
a  foot,  a  trace. 

Voolxy.  The  apartment  where  the 
garments  for  the  service  of  a  church  am 
44  • 
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kept.  Lat.  vcstiarium,  a  wardrobe,  from 
vi'siis,  a  garment. 

Vetch.     Lat.  7//V/V1,  It.  veccia. 

Veteraji.  Lat  vttus^  -tris,  old ;  v^te- 
ramts,  one  that  bas  served  l(Hig  in  a  place, 
an  old  si'I(!i(.  i. 

Veterinary.  I^it.  ^'ctcrina  hc^tia^  a 
beast  of  burden,  a  draught  animal. 

▼«K.  Lat  vtX6  (a  mq.  of  veho^  vext\ 
to  carry),  to  toss  abcMl^  to  diaquiet,  afflict, 
harass. 

▼laiida.  Provisions.  FV.  viimfr,  meat, 

formerly  provisions  in  general,  from  Lat 
7'h'rnda.  *  Et  nous  requiesmes  que  on 
nous  donnast  la  viande:*  and  we  asked 
thAt  one  mi^ht  give  ns  something  to  eat. 
'  Lcs  viandt's  qu'ils  nous  donn^rent,  cc 
furent  b^gues  de  fourmages  qui  estoient 
loties  au  'soleil— et  oels  dors  cois  de 
quatres  jours  ou  de  cinq:'  the  viands 
which  they  gave  us  were  checsernkcs 
roasted  in  the  sun,  and  hard  eggs  four  or 
five  days  old. — Joinvillc. 

Vibrate.  Lat.  vibro,  to  quiver,  to 
glitter,  to  frizzle  or  rufHc. 

Vicar.— yioiaaitade.  See  Vice-. 

Vice-.  Lat.  t  /V/j,  a  turn,  and  thence 
office,  duty,  place,  room,  stead.  Vice, 
instead  of ;  vicarius,  one  who  fills  the 
l^aoe  of  another,  a  deputy ;  vicissim^  by 
turns,  one  after  the  other;  Vicitntudi^  a 
succeeding  in  turns. 

Yioa  A  movable  arm  capaUe  of  being 
screwed  up  to  a  solid  support  for  the  pur- 
pose of  holding  fast  an  object  on  which 
one  is  at  woile.  Also  the  nud  or  spindle 
of  a  winding  staircase.  From  Fr.  vUt  a 
screw,  a  winding  stair. 

The  implement  takes  its  name  from 
comparison  to  the  tendril  of  a  vine.  It. 
viie,  a  vine,  also  a  winding  screw  ;  vite- 
ftmina^  a  female  screw ;  vUare^  vidare, 
to  scKvr  with  a  vice.— FL 

Vicious.  —  Vitiata.  Lat  viHum,  a 
fiuilt^  vice;  vt/inre.io  corrupt. 

Vicinity.  Lat.  vicus^  a  village,  a 
Street;  viemuSj  one  who  inhsAMts  the 
same  village,  a  neighbour. 

-viot.  -vince.  Lat.  xnnca,  victum,  to 
conquer,  overcome;  CMvineay  to  vanquish 
in  argument,  to  baffle,  refute,  convince  ; 
eviuco,  to  recover  by  law.  To  n'ince  is 
to  establish  in  a  convincing  manner,  to 
make  manifest,  to  display. 

Victim.  Lat  vUtima^  a  beast  killed  in 
sacritice. 

IHotoiy.  Lat  vieioria;  viiuOf  vie- 
iutn,  to  conquer. 

Victuals.  Lat  victus^  food,  support 
of  life,  from  vivo^  vUtum^  to  live. 

To  Yin  To  emulate,  to  compete  with. 


To  vye  who  might  sleepe  best.— Chaucer. 

It  is  a  metaphor  taken  from  the  language 
of  gamesters,  with  whom  It.  intfUane, 
Prov.  envidar^  cnviar,  Fr.  envieT\  was  to 
invite  or  propose  to  throw  for  cotain 
stakes,  and  rmvitr^  to  rofU^  fbr  the 
adversaiy  to  propose  certain  slakes  in 
return. 

Quum  £abcio  imvituwt^  fadat  qtaoque^  BaJd^  mtf- 
#w.  Mtri.  Cooe.  ia  Rqra. 

'  n  T  rmvitH  de  sa  reste:'  he  set  bis 

whole  rest,  he  adventured  all  his  estate 
upon  it — Cot.  luvitatCy  to  invite  to  do 
anything,  to  vie  at  play ;  invito^  an  m- 
vitmg,  a  vie  or  vying  at  play.— FL  /irav^ 
tare  is  explained  by  La  Crusca,  to  name 
the  stakes  or  amount  for  which  one  pro* 
poses  to  play.  OFr.  mvier  was  used  in 
the  original  sense  of  inviting  as  well  as 
in  the  secondary  one  of  vying  at  play. 
'  Entre  ces  ki  furent  al  convivic  envies  : ' 
among  those  who  were  invited  tote  faaiL 
— L.  des  Rois. 

From  the  verb  was  formed  the  adverb- 
ial expression  A  Penvi^  os.  «rvie^  as  if  fcr 
a  w.ager,  a  qui  mieux  micux.  *  They  that 
write  of  these  toads  strive  a-vie  who 
shall  vrritemost  wonders  of  them.' — Hol> 
land,  Pliny. 

View.  Lat.  vidcre,  to  see,  became  in 
It.  vedere^  vedutoj  in  Fr.  V€d£r,  veer, 
nfitTf  v§9iry  voir;  whence  It  veimim,  Fr. 
veiif,'i'uey  sight  or  view. 

VigiL — ^Vigilant.  Lat.  vigil^  wake- 
ful, waking,  watchful ;  vigiletm^  watch- 
ing, awake  ;  vigilia^  a  watch  by  njg^ 
the  eve  before  a  feast. 

Probably  from  the  same  root  with  E. 
wake. 

Vignotte.  Fr.  7>i(^u'tft%  from  I'ijpre^ 
Lat.  vimaj  'the  first  vignettes  repre- 
sented vine>leaves  and  duMers  of  grapes.' 
— .Scheler. 

Vigour.  Lat  vigors  vigto^  to  be 
strong. 

Vile.    Lat.  vilis^  of  little  worth. 

Villa.— Village.  Lat.  viUm^WkWrnt* 
try-  or  farm-house,  a  farm. 

TOlaiB.  Mid.Ut  vOimd  were  the 
inhabitants  of  villi?,  hamlets  or  country 
estates,  peasants,  or  rustics,  and  the  name 
was  specifically  appUed  to  the  serfs  or 
peasants  who  were  bound  to  till  <:heir 
lord's  estate,  and  were  sold  with  the  land. 
*  Ipse  quo^ue  terram  et  yillanos  et  omnes 
consuetodmes  de  ipsis  vUlemU  in  vico 
Silvatico  concessit.'— Orderic.  Vital  in 
Due.  The  supreme  contempt  in  which 
the  peasants  were  held  under  the  feudal 
system  led  to  the  bad  sense  of  the  word 
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in  modern  language.  Kr.  vilain^  a  churl, 
boor,  down,  and  a  knave,  lascal,  filthv 
fellow ;  as  an  adj.  vile,  baaie,  lordidy  bad. 
—Cot. 

To  Vlxkdioato. — Tindietiva.  See 

Vengeance. 

Vine.  —  Vinous.  —  Vintage.  Lat. 
vinufftj  wine  ;  vinea^  the  tree  from  whose 
frmt  it  is  made,  a  vine ;  vituUmia^  Prov. 
vendenha^  Fr.  veridana^f,  the  vintage  or 
gathering  of  the  wine  harvest 

Vinegar.   Fr.  vin  aigre^  sour  wine. 

Vinewed.    Mouldy.    See  Fenewcd. 

Viol,  — Violin.  Mid. Lat. vitula^ vidula^ 
Prov.  viula.  It.  viola^  violotte^  vioUno^ 

vele  (Kil.),  a  fiddle  or  stringed  instru- 
ment. Diez  derives  vitula,  as  the  instru- 
ment of  merry-making,  from  Lat  viiuUuriy 
properly  to  leap  like  a  calf,  then  tO  be 
joyous  or  merry.    But  see  Fiddle. 

Violate.— Violent  Lat  vis^  force; 
violo^  -aSy  to  use  force  with,  to  wrong. 

Violet.    Fr.  violette^  Lat.  viola. 

Viper.  Lat.  vipera^  for  vivipera  (from 
vhna  and  pario^  to  bring  fortn),  because 
supposed  to  produce  its  young  alive,  and 
not,  as  other  snakes,  in  the  shape  of  ^^s. 

Virgin.    Lat  virgo^  -inis. 

Virtue.  Lat  virtus^  -utis  (from  iw*, 
a  man\  the  especial  character  of  a  man 
as  opposed  to  woman,  courage,  strength, 
power,  merit,  worth. 

Virulent.  Lat.  7'i'nfs,  a  strong  dis- 
agreeabie  smell,  venom,  poison;  viru- 
lentusy  venomou%  poisonous. 

Visage.— Viaion. — Viaiblet.— Visor. 
Lat.  videoy  visum,  to  see  ;  vm/V>,  a  seeing, 
a  vision  ;  visus^  a  sight  look,  view.  From 
luisMS  are  OFr.  w,  and  thence  Fr.  visage^ 
the  face,  countenance  ;  visi^re,  the  viser 
or  sight  of  a  hehnet  (Cot)  ;  It  visiera^  a 
pair  of  spectacles  or  anything  to  see 
through. — FL  The  word  was  variously 
written  in  E.  visor,  visar,  visard,  and 
was  applied  to  a  mask  or  cover  for  the 
face.  It.  visaruola^  a  mask. 

Viscid.— Viscous.  Lat.  viuut^  bird- 
lime, glue  ;  visciduSf  sticky. 

Vlml  From  Lat.  viaeoy  visum^  to 
see,  are  formed  the  frcqucntatives  %fiJ9 
and  visHOf  to  go  to  see,  to  visit. 

VitaL  —  Vivid.  —  Vivacious.  Lat. 
vivo,  vidum,  to  live;  tsSAi^  life^  Probably 
from  the  same  ultimate  source  with  B. 
quick,  w/uck,  living. 

Viirootia.  .Lat  vitmmy  glass. 

VitrioL  .Said  to  be  named  finom  its 
vitreous  or  glassy  substance. 

Vituperate.  Lat.  vituperarct  to  blame, 
find  fiudt  with. 


Vivacious. — Vivid.    See  Vital. 
▼isBB.   Formerly  ^^XMi,  of  which  Ver- 

stegan  says  :  'this  is  the  name  of  the  she- 
fox,  otherwise  and  mure  anciently  foxin. 
It  is  in  reproach  applied  to  a  woman 
whose  nature  and  condition  is  thereby 
compared  to  a  she-fox.' — Restitution  of 
decayed  Intelligence  in  N.  Nov.  14, 

1863.    Q.fiichsin,  a  she-fox. 
Vizard.    See  Visage. 
VooaL  —  Vocabulary.  —  Vocation. 
•Toka,    Lat.  voco,  -as,  to  call ;  z'oXf 
-as,  a  voice,  sound,  word;  voc(U>ulum,  a 
word.    To  comioke,  to  call  together  ;  re- 
voke, to  call  back,  &c.    Voci/eror  {voci 
,  an  l  /Av),  toraisethevdce,to  shout. 

Vogue.  Fr.  vogue,  course  of  a  ship, 
and  fig.  course,  sway  :  avoir  la  vogue^ 
itn  m  W)gutf  Spi  estarm  boga,  to  be  cur- 
rent or  fashionable,  to  have  sway.  It. 
vogare,  Sp.  bogar^  to  row  or  pull  at  an 
oar  ;  Fr.  voguer,  to  sail  forth.  Am  rems 
et  am  vela  s'en  van  a  mays  vogar:  with 
oars  and  sails  they  sail  away. — Rayn. 
From  OHG.  wagdn^  MHG.  wagen^  to  be  in 
motion,  to  move  f  in  wago  wesem,  Stre  en 
vogue. — Diez.  Sach  uf  den  unden  n'di^cn 
ein  schif :  saw  a  ship  move  on  the  waves. 
— Miiller.  Dama  anno  1527,  28, 
dm  se  it  mit  smaksegel  in  Scotland,  Nor- 
wegen,  &c. — Hamburgische  Chronikcn. 
— they  sailed  with  a  smacksail  to  Scot- 
and,  &c. 

Voice.  Fr.  voix^  It  «w0f,  Lat  vox^ 
vocis.   See  VocaL 

Void.  It.  vuotOy  votOy  empty,  hollow, 
concave  ;  Fr.  vuide,  void,  empty,  waste, 
vast,  wide . — Cot.  Provv  voig,  vuei,  empty; 
voidar^  voyar^  vuiar^  to  empty  ;  Rouchi 
wite,  empty  ;  wAiSrr,  to  empty,  void,  quit 
Diez'  derivation  of  Fr.  r'uidc,  1  ide, 
from  Lat  viduus^  seems  far  less  probable 
than  the  view  which  regards  it  as  an 
equivalent  of  c.  weU^  B.  widt*  OHGb 
wit,  amplus,  latus,  largtis,  procerus,  vas- 
tus, vacuus.  Dcro  uttitun  uuuasti,  vastie 
soUtudini,  to  the  wide  waste.  Uuit  iveg^ 
spatiosa  via.  Diu  uuita  luft,  aeria  latitude. 
The  ideas  of  emptiness  and  space  are 
dosdy  connected.  Space  is  room  to 
move  in,  and  it  implies  the  absence  of 
what  would  fill  it  up.  Thus  Tfv/j/**,  empty, 
is  radically  identical  with  vast^  spacious, 
and  in  the  samewaysWM^  empty,  is  iden- 
tical with  wide,  spacious. 

Volatile.  Lat  volo,  -as^  to  fly  ;  vokh' 
tilis,  that  flies,  flitting,  passing  swiftly. 

Volcano.  It.  volcano^  from  Lat  WfA 
can  us,  the  God  of  fire. 

Volition.— Voluntary.  Lat.  volo,  vis, 
to  be  willing,  to  will;  tv/tmtas,  the  will. 
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Volley.  Lat.  volo.  It.  volare^  to  fly  : 
volatay  Fr.  voi^e,  a  flight,  a  number  of 
things  flying  u  oik  tinae* 

Volume. — Voluble,  -volve.  -volu- 
tion. Lat.  voivOj  voiutUMf  to  roll,  turn 
<»ver,  whence  voMittt,  rolling,  turning 
about  ;  voJumen,  a  roll  of  writing,  a 
volume,  a  bundle  of  anything  wrapt  up 
together. 

v^lnptBoaa.  Lit  twAgMu^  sensual 

plei'^nrc. 

Vomit.    Lat.  votiw^  vomitum, 
▼onMUMUk—Ilevoiur.  Lat  twrv,  to 

cat  greedily  ;  vormXf  inclined  to  eat 
greedily,  ravenous. 

▼ola— Votnty.— ODeivoU.  Lattw^^, 
votum^  to  wish  for,  then  to  promise  some- 
thing for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the  object 
of  desire,  to  dev  ote  or  con^crate  ;  votum^ 
a  wish,  a  vow  or  promise  made  to  the 
Deity.  A  vote  is  the  expression  of  our 
choice  or  wish  for  a  particular  alternative. 

TtoVooAlL— TottfllMlfli.  V^vocare, 
OFr.  voucher^  in  Law,  was  when  the  per- 
son whose  possession  was  attacked  called 
upon  a  third  person  to  stand  in  his  shoes 
and  defend  his  right.  Then  in  a  second- 
ary sense,  to  vouch  for  one  is  to  answer 
to  the  call,  to  give  your  own  guarantee 
for  the  matter  in  dispute. 

To  vouchsafey  vocare  salvum,  is  to 
warrant  safe,  to  give  sanction  to,  to  as- 
sure, and  thence  to  deign,  to  condescend. 

Of  mercbandic  the  scvcnl  pcnie  to  have 


Unto  hts  treswie  the  Barons  vimciud  same. 

Again,  when  K.  Edward  sent  messengers 
to  France  to  renounce  bis  fealty  iior  Gas- 
cony,  K.  Philip  sent  answer, 

Homage  up  to  yetd,  lordschip  to  fomke, 

So  Edward  it  willed,  on  that  wis«  we  it  take. 
As  ye  baf  mad  present,  Uie  kyng  voucJus  ii  satu, 

—the  king  gives  hb  sanction  to  the  ooo* 

dition. 

Piuoltt  he  sunt  ditfli«  de  teres  rei%Bcr» 
Dm  honnges  xmiin,  de  seygnour  retoer, 

Leidl  Fha^pp  nnqrt  en  n!cm<*  1.1  maner. 

K.  Bmnne,  a6o. 

▼ow.  FV.  ««nr,  Lat  voitm»  See  Vote. 
VoweL  Fr.  vo^lU,  It.  maft^  LaL 

vocaliSy  of  or  pertaining  to  the  voice. 

Voyage.  Fr.  voyage^  It.  viagg;io^ 
Prov.  viatgej  Walach.  viadi,  a  jonmey, 
from  Lat.  viaticum,  journey  money,  used 
by  Venantius  Fortunatus  in  the  modem 
sense. — Diet.  The  Lat  via  became  Fr. 
7w>,  way,  whence  Mm^wr,  iumvBjmi'^ 
foutvoyer^  &c. 

Vulgar.— Divulge.— Volute.  Lat. 
vulgusy  the  common  people  ;  vulgo^  -at^ 
to  publish  or  spread  abroad,  to  divulge, 
whence  Vulgait^  the  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  common  use. 

Vtilnerary.  Lat.  vultms^  a  wound, 
vulnerariusy  of  a  wound. 

-▼also.  LaL  ve//Oy  vuhum^  to  pluck, 
pull,  tug ;  convello,  to  pluck  up,  tear  away, 
wrench,  shatter.  Re-imision^  a  **«*«ng 
away,  tearing  back  from. 


To  Wabble.  — Waddle.  —  Waggle. 
These  words  all  signify  to  sway  to  and 
fro,  and  are  probably  taken  in  the  first 

instance  from  the  rolling  of  water.  To 
U'obbU^  to  bubble  up,  to  reel,  totter,  roll 
about — Hal.  PoiwobbUr^  one  who  boils 
a  pot — Grose;  To  wattopy  which  differs 
only  in  the  transposition  of  the  labial  and 
liquid,  is  used  primarily  of  the  motion  ot 
bwing  water,  and  then  of  any  rolling 
movement :  to  wallop  about^  to  roll  about. 
— HaL  Bav.  wabeln^  to  tattle,  points  in  the 
tame  direction,  the  sense  ot  kxiuacious- 
ness  being  constantly  expressed  by  the 
fi|fure  of  splashincr  water.  In  the  same 
dialect  ivaibcfiy  waU'cin,  to  stagger,  totter. 
Do.  wapperm^  to  waver,  dangle,  flap 
IjSL^.wappdtet,  to  rock  as  a  bont ;  Esthon. 
wabdisemOf  Fin.  wapisia,  to  shake,  waver, 
trcrablCt 


With  the  addition  of  an  initial  sibilant 
G.  sckwabb€ln^  schwappelHf  sc/fwappgnt, 
xkmttppiHy  to  splash,  dash  lUee  water,  to 

wabble,  waggle ;  schivabbeln,  guiibhcln^ 
Swiss  ivabb/lfiy  Pl.D.  wabbeln^  qualfMn, 
to  shake  like  jelly  or  boggy  ground. 

In  favour  of  a  like  origin  of  the  fiirm 
liuuitile  may  be  cited  OUG.  wadalon,  wa- 
danotty  ductuare,  vagan  ;  Swab.  waUch' 
nassy  thoroughly  wet,  compared  with  G» 
"watscheln,  to  waddle  ;    Fr.  gadilUr,  to 
paddle  in  the  wet,  to  jog  or  stir  up  and 
down ;  vadnmilU,  a  swsbber,  far  sop- 
ping up  the  wet ;  and  (with  the  sibilant 
initial)    l)u.   s^waddcrcn,  turbare  aquas, 
j  iluctuare —  K.,  liav,  si.huadcrny  schwat' 
ilr/is,  to  splash.  Sc.  ywattery  squatter ^  to 
move  quickly  in  any  fluid,  including  the 
i  idea  of   imdulatory  motion,  to 
1  quickly  in  an  awkward  maaner.— Ji 
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Wad.— Waddingr.  A  wad  is  a  bundle 
or  quantity  of  anything,  a  wisp  of  straw. 
— Hal.  It  is  then  applied  to  a  bunch  of 
clouts,  tow  or  the  like,  used  by  gunners 
as  a  stopple  and  rammed  down  to  keep 
the  powder  close.  To  wad  a  garment  is 
to  line  it  with  flocks  of  cotton  compacted 
together,  and  wadding  is  material  pre- 
pared lor  that  purpose.  O.  switfr,  Fr. 
ouatt\  wadding  for  linin;^. 

Wad  in  Cumberland  is  the  name  given 
to  black  lead,  a  mineral  found  in  detach- 
ed lumps,  and  not,  like  other  ores,  in 
veins.    IVaddock,  a  large  piece. —  Hal. 

The  sense  of  a  mass  or  separate  por- 
tion, expressed  by  wad^  as  well  as  by 
STtfod  or  squad,  is  probably  taken  from 
the  figure  of  splashing  in  the  wet,  when 
separate  portions  of  mire  are  dashed  off 
on  all  sides.  Compare  squady  (in  Lin- 
coln) sloppy  dirt,  (in  Somerset^  a  group 
or  company. —  HaL  Swiss  sciiicetti^  a 
slop,  so  much  as  is  spilt  at  once  ;  then  a 
hc.ip,  as  of  apples.  The  syllabic  wad  is 
applied  to  the  agitation  of  liquids  in  N. 

wMi^  vastOy  to  dabble  in  water, 
to  diatter,  tattle  ;  vade  ncd,  to  spill  or 
slop.  And  it  has  been  argued  under 
Wabble  that  the  radical  meaning  of  wad- 
dit  was  of  a  similar  nature.  See  also 
next  Article. 

To  Wade.  The  root  is  common  to 
the  Latin  and  Teutonic  ^^ks,  signifying 
Offig[inaIly  to  spl.isli,  tlicn  to  walk  tliroui;li 
water  of  some  depth.  Lat  vatius,  wet ; 
vadere,  to  wade  ;  vaduftty  a  shallow  place, 
a  ford.  li.  guadOy  a  ford,  a  washpool  or 
plash  of  water  ;  Fr.  gu^,  a  ford  ;  guirr, 
to  wade  ;  ^ier  un  chrval^  to  wash  a 
horse  in  a  nirer ;  guier  dm  lingt,  to  rinse 
linen. — Cot.  G.  im  kothe  luafen,  to  walk 
in  mud  or  dirt)  Bav.  wetUn^  Swiss 
ukwitten^  to  swim  or  wash  a  horse  in  a 
river;  Swab,  witt^^  Bav.,  Swiss  sckwfiti, 
a  horsewash,  a  plash  or  puddle;  Du. 
wtdy  a  horseponU,  a  lord  ;  ivaddc^  a  ford, 
a  shallow;  wadm^  to  wade.  N.  vada^ 
vadda,  vassa,  to  wade  in  water,  mud,  or 
snow,  to  dabble,  dirty,  to  chatter,  tattle; 
(of  a  fish)  to  swim  on  the  suriaoeof  water. 
Vad*  ikop^  to  stir  up ;  wuk  mm^  to  spill, 
slop. 

The  imitative  force  of  the  word  is 
entirely  lost  in  «Mu£r,  and  can  only  be 
made  out  by  comparing  it  with  fuller 
forms,  as  PLD.  quaisken^  to  sound  like 
water  in  the  shoes,  to  dabble ;  It  guas- 
zare,  to  dabble,  plash,  or  trample  in  the 
water,  to  shake  water  in  any  vessel,  to 
rinse  ;  gHazsa^  a  plash  or  puddle  of  water; 
lUyrian  gaeaii,  gtuiH^  Magyar  gdMolM^ 


to  wade ;  gds^  a  ford,  a  shallow ;  or  Swiss 
t^waderm^  to  move  with  a  noise  like 

liquids  in  a  vase,  to  splash  ;  Bar.  j|0ltMtf> 
teln^  to  splash  or  spill  over. 

Wafer.  Fr.  gauffre.  Du.  wae/ely  g. 
ivajffl^  Swiss  waffle^  a  thin  cake  made  by 
baking  it  between  the  round  flat  checks 
of  a  peculiar  pair  of  tongs  made  for  that 
purpose.  Said  to  be  vom  o.  ttviAf,  a 
hoTuyromb,  wbicfa  the  crisscrots  mans 
on  the  surface  of  the  wafer  are  supposed 
to  resemble.  It  is  much  more  probable 
that  it  is  named  from  the  wide-mouthed 
tongs  by  which  it  is  made.  C  wajfely 
Swiss  waffl€y  signify  the  wide  chops  of  a 
dog  or  any  luge  moutii,  as  weU  as  a 
wafer. 

Reinbold  indeed  in  the  Henneb.  Idiot- 
icon  treats  this  last  as  the  obvious  deriv- 
ation that  must  occur  to  every  one,  but 

rejects  it  on  the  vague  supposition  that 
the  word  is  too  anciciU  and  too  widely 
spread  for  SUCh  a  derivation. 
To  Waft.— Watt— Wliilt    Sc.  waff^ 

wai/y  to  blow. 

Ane  active  bow  .ipoun  herschulder  b.arc, 
As  sche  had  bone  ane  wild  huntrcis, 
With  wind  wafing  her  ham  lowsit  of  trace. 

D.  V.  03.  a. 

Oosely  allied  to  Sc.  wauck,  wauckt^  B. 
quaffj  to  drink  in  hearty  draughts,  or 
with  a  Strong  draught  of  breath.  Other 
related  forms  are  G.  kaueheny  to  breath& 
to  blow;  B.  huffy  whiff,  all  imitative  of 
the  sound. 

The  addition  of  the  final  /  in  E.  ^cnijl 
probably  indicates  the  formation  of  a 
substantive,  and  thence  again  of  a  sccond- 
anr  verb,  as  in  Da.  vi/iy  a  puff  or  breath 
of*^ wind;  viftgy  Sw.  wefta^  to  waft,  fan, 
winnow,  wave.  Wefta  pd  rldr):,  to  blow 
the  fire ;  weft-offer^  a  wave-offering.  To 
waft  over,  then,  would  be  to  convey  over 
by  a  breath  of  wind.  So  we  have 
smf/,  and  Sc.  woMchy  nmtchi,  above 
mentioned. 

*  Wafir.  A  Joker,  one  who  plays  tricks. 
Probably  a  curtailment  of  ivaghaltcr^  one 
who  is  like  to  wag  in  a  halter,  a  gallows- 
bird.  '  I  can  tell  you  I  am  a  mad  wag^ 
halter* — Marston.  'Let  them  beware 
of  wagging  in  the  ga/o7i'e's.'— Ar\drcvr 
Boorde,  p.  i>4.  A  similar  formation  is 
seen  in  raht  for  rahehitly  the  sciapiags 
of  hell. 

To  Wag.— Waggle.  We  signify  vi- 
bratory unsteady  movement  by  the  ad- 
verbial vdggie-tL'agg/c-.  Du.  wigqrli-n,  to 
shake  ;  wagrelen,  to  stagger,  totter.  N. 
viggay  to  rock,  to  sway  from  side  to  side ; 
wtggo^  to  rock,  and  thence^  a  cradlei 
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Bay.  wagen,  we  gen,  to  shake,  move,  to 

itir.  Dem  lite  zend  tvagen :  he  whose 
teeth  are  loose.  Die  Judtn  wegUH  ir 
kamM:  the  Jews  wa^^ed  tiieir  heads. 

Pl.D.  tiugeft,  toogen,  to  stir;  Sc.  waggle, 
wuggle,  a  quaking  bog  ;  G.  wackcln^  to 
wag,  totter,  joggle,  shake,  and  with  the 
naMl,  SMMivHy  Westerwald  wankelen^  to 
reel,  waveTi  jog,  rock.  Lat  vadUart^  to 
totter. 

It  has  been  argued  under  Wabble  that 

the  primitive  application  of  all  these 
forms  was  to  the  agitation  of  water,  the 
sound  of  which  they  were  intended  to  re- 
present. Thus  we  have  E.  diaL  swiggle, 
to  shake  liquor  violently,  to  move  about  in 
water,  to  rinse — Moor  ;  G.  sckwdnken^  to 
move  a  fluid  body  to  and  Iro,  to  rinse. 
OHG.  wdg^  abyss,  waters,  sea;  G.  flKj^, 
Fr.  va£U€,  billow,  wave. 

To  Wngo. — Wngoc— Wagw.  The 
Lat.  vaSj  vadts,  a  surety,  corresponds  to 
Goth.  7'ir</f\  OHG.  OFris.  7ifef/,  Sc. 

wtu/,  -urt/,  a  pledge,  security,  engagement, 
whether  these  were  actually  borrowed 
from  the  Lat.  or  not.  Hence  arose  .Mid. 
Lat.  vad/trm,  guad/um,  It.  ^aggio,  Fr. 
gage,  a  pledge  or  surety,  a  stake  at  play. 
Fr.  gt'ges,  wages,  is  money  \y.ud  to  a 
person  as  a  pledge  for  his  services.  .From 
vadium  sprang  the  verb  vadiare,  Fr. 
gag^t  to  ^ve  pledgeSt  to  lay  down  stakes. 
A  wager  is  an  occasion  on  which  oppo- 
site alternatives  are  supported  by  two 
parties,  and  stakes  are  laid  down  to  atnde 
the  issue  of  the  event.  The  chronicle 
speaking  of  the  emperor  Frederic  11., 
AJX  1250,  says, '  Veneno  extinctus  sepul- 
tus  est — tarn  occult<5,  quod  muki  per 
annos  40  vadiebant  (wagored)  eum  vivere.' 
— Due. 

When  a  person  under  the  Gothic  Laws 
proceeded  against  another  at  law,  his  first 
Step  was  to  give  a  pledge  that  his  cause 
was  just,  and  that  he  would  abide  the  de- 
cision of  the  court.  This  requisition  was 
satisfied  when  the  appeal  to  law  took  the 
shape  of  a  challenge  to  judicial  combat, 
by  ttie  challenger  wnging  down  his  glove 
in  court,  and  the  person  challenged  taking 
it  up.  The  proceeding  was  sigmhed  by 
the  term  vatUmv  duttlum^  or  wager  « 
battle,  and  the  same  verb  was  extended 
to  the  analogous  proceedings  used  on  a 
solemn  declaration  of  war,  vadiare  bel- 
Immj  although  there  might  here  be  no- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  pledge.  In 
modem  times  we  use  the  word  wage  for 
the  carrying  <m  of  war,  and  not  merely 
the  commencement,  and  the  connection 
with  the  idea  of  pledges  is  wholly  obscured. 


WAINSCOT 

Wagfon.  Wain.  as.  w^em,  wagH^ 

OHG.  7(',rg,Tft,  ON.  7'iTgn,  Bonem. 
PoL  woSf  waggon,  chariot,  car.  Sanscr, 
vaAtmOt  vaka^  bearing,  conveying,  any 
vehicle,  as  a  horse,  a  car ;  vaJi^  carry, 
draw,  bear,  move;  Lat.  vehere,  Bohem, 
westi,  to  carry.  Lith,  wesu^  weszti^  to 
draw,  convi  \ ,  t  irry. 

Wail  — To  Waive.  Mid. Lat  way 
vium,  O  Fr.  gayve,  a  waif,  was  anything 
wandering  at  laige,  witluwt  an  owner. 
*  Choscs  gav'i'es  sont  qui  ne  sont  appro- 
pri6^s  k  nul  usa^e  de  home,  et  qui  sont 
trouv^s,  que  nuT  ne  reclame  siennes.* — 
Consuctucfo  Norm,  in  Due.  *  IVayviumt^ 
quod  nuUus  advocat.' — Fleta.  'There  is 
ane  other  mouable  escheit  of  any  wii/ 
beist  within  the  territorie  of  any  kifd,  tlie 
quhilk  suld  be  cr)'ed  upon  the  market 
dayes,  &c' — Jam.  From  wai/  is  formed 
Mid.Lat  waHriare,  OFr.  gmerver^  to 
waive,  to  make  a  waif  of  or  treat  as  a 
waif,  to  rcnnimre  the  right  of  ownership  ; 
g:<c-s:'ir  I heietagc,  to  renounce  the  in- 
herit, mco. 

The  origin  of  the  word  is  seen  in  Sc. 
waff^  wai/f  to  blow,  to  move  to  and  fro, 
to  fluctuate ;  waffie,  wauingeaur,  a  vaga- 
bond ;  to  li'awer,  waz>er,  to  wander — 
Jam. ;  E.  dial.  wa'u%  to  wander  or  stray 
— Hal. ;  ON.  vd/a,  vo/a^  to  move  to  and 
fro,  to  waver. 

In  like  manner  Lat.  vagari,  Fr.  vaguer, 
to  wander  up  and  down,  are  connected 
with  the  root  wag,  signifying  motion  to 
and  fro. 

To  Wail.  To  cry  waef  as  Fr.  ttiiau- 
ler,  to  cry  miau  /  It.  gtiai  a  me  I  woe  is 
me !  guaire,  guaia/e,  guaiolare,  to  widl, 
to  lament.  Bret,  gice/a,  w.  7l'yIo,  to  weep, 
lament  Fin.  woi  I  vox  qucrentis,  vae  I 
ah  I  woikata,  mwikmlla  (Sw.  tw^  xr^),  to 
cry  woi  !  to  lament,  wail ;  woiwotus^  wail- 
ing. See  Woe.  Let  wai!  Magy.  jaj ! 
oh  !  alas  !  Let.  weddehi,  Msigy.  jajga//ii, 
to  groan,  lament,  wail. 

Wain.    See  Waggon. 

Wainscot.  Pl.D.  wageitschot,  the  best 
oak  wood  without  knots. — Brem.  Wtb, 
l)u.  'rrarg/if-u/tnf,  oak  boards,  wood  for 
cabinet  work,  from  the  light-coloured  wavy 
Imes  {wtughe,  wave)  by  which  the  grain 
of  the  wood  is  marked. — Kil.  The  second 
element  of  the  word  is  Du.  sckot,  sckut, 
besckot,  a  closure  or  partition  of  boards  ; 
schutten,  to  prevent,  hinder,  keep  off ; 
schuttoi  den  Zi'ind,  to  keep  out  the  wind  ; 
schutberd,  thin  board  tit  for  partitions. 
The  shutUrt  ksS  a  window  are  for  keeping 
out  the  weather, 
1    Another  Du.  name  for  wainscot  is 
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wandschot,  from  ivand^  wall,  which  leads 
us  to  suspect  that  the  supposed  reference 
to  the  waw  lines  of  wainscot  may  be  an 
afterthought,  and  that  the  first  element 
in  Du.  waeghcschoi,  waes^henschoty  may 
really  be  the  Fris.  waegh^  wach^  wage^ 
AS.  fBUif,  wah^  wall 

Waist.  -  Waistcoat.  From  W.  f;7/'<7j;^/, 
to  squeeze  or  press,  is  formed  ^wasg,  the 
waist,  the  place  where  the  body  is  Si^ueezcd 
in.  Gtuasgad^  gwasgbais^  a  waistcoat. 
Gael.  fAisgy  Manx  faast^  to  wring,  press, 
squeeze. 

Vo  Walt.— Winftoh.    From  on.  tvaka^ 

to  wake,  was  fonned  "iUikta^  to  ob'^crve, 
watch,  guard,  tend.  The  corresponding 
forms  are  OHO.  fwoA/lw,  to  watch  or  keep 
awake,  to  keep  guard ;  G.  wache^  watch, 
look  out,  guard  ;  tvacht^  the  guard  ;  Du. 
ivaeckcy  wachU^  watcliing,  guard,  and  E. 
watch.  NFris.  ivachtjen^  exspectare. — 
Epkema.  The  stock  was  iinjiortcd  into 
the  Romance  languages,  producing  It. 
guaiarty  to  watch,  to  spy,.OFr.  waiter^ 
gnift-r,  gi4ai/er,  Fr.  gtutter^  to  observe,  to 
watch  ;  Wal.  waiti^  awaiti,  to  look,  ob- 
serve, spy  ;  Lang,  gach^  gdcha^  ^tiicty 
gaito^  a  watch  or  sentmd.  Rouchi  w4t$ 
im  po,  just  look. 

From  Northern  Fr.  descended  E.  wait^ 
to  lode,  observe,  be  on  the  look  out  for, 
expect,  remain  until  somethin;.;  happens, 
remain  quiet,  or  observe,  attend. 
Berjm  clcfK-d  .1  m;ir\  ncr  and  bad  him  sty  on  loft 
And  v.u\:  tc  aftir  uur  four  sMpptak  US  doith 
dliyve. — Beryn.  856. 

—yet  ferthermore  he  ridis 

And  wtntid  OB  Us  ilgbt  bond  a  MsnoepiBs 

plase. — Tb.  903. 

Ifay/e,  waker  :  vigil.  Wayit\  a  spye  : 
explorator.  W^aytyn  or  aspyyn  :  observo. 
Ivaytymgt  or  aspyyn  ge  wiui  evyl  me- 
nynge  :  observ'atio, — Pr,  Pm. 

A  like  development  of  meaning  may  be 
observed  m  a  wariem,  to  wailL  to  stay^  to 
attend  upon,  which  is  radicalfy  identical 
with  It  guardare^  to  look. 

The  first  of  the  foregoing  quotations 
finmPr.  Pm.  explains  the  W''<?//j  or  nightly 
musicians  of  Christmastide.  *Assint  etiam 
excubiae  vigiles  [veyUs]  comibus  suis  strc- 
pitum  et  clangorem  et  sonttum  fiidentes.' 
— Neccham  in  Nat.  Antiq. 

To  Waive.   See  Waifc 

Waka.  The  streak  of  smoodi  water 
left  in  the  track  of  a  ship  ;  Fr.  ouaiche. 
It  is  remarkable  that  Fin.  tcvz/v,  Fsthon. 
waggo,  signifies  a  furrow,  the  most  obvious 
figure  firom  which  the  wake  of  a  vessel 
could  be  named.  To  plough  the  tea  is  a 
fi&miliar  metaphor. 
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^Tine  own  pjood  Hat,  h<»fore  fliou  holse  up  sail 
To  make  a  furrow  in  the  foaming  seas. — Gascoyne. 

Fr.  siUoriy  a  furrow;  siUage^^  siilon  de 
nur,  the  wake  of  a  vesseL  SdUmmiy  for* 

rowed,  cloven  asunder  as  the  sea  by  a 
ship. — Cot.  Fin.  wannaSf  ploughshare; 
wenknm  ftmmtat  (share  of  boat),  front  of 

keel,  cut- water. 

The  radical  idea  seems  to  be  the  open- 
ing of  the  ground  by  the  ploughshare, 
from  the  root  vag,  vai\  which  is  commoil 
to  the  Finnic  and  Scandinavian  languages. 
Mafy.  vdgni,  to  cut ;  ere/  vdgni  i^reL 
vein),  to  open  a  vein  $  vdgds,  a  cut ;  ierti 
vdgds  {kerek^  wheel),  a  wheel-rut.  ON. 
vaka^  aperio,  incido,  transfodio  ;  at  vaka 
blody  to  let  blood ;  ai  vaJka  is,  to  cut  a 
hole  in  the  ice ;  vok,  incisura  in  giacie 
facta,  vcl  cjusmodi  apertura  inaliis  ;  7/auk, 
incisura  scu  fenestra.  —  Gudmund.  In 
Noifolk  when  the  'broads'  are  mostly 
frozen  over  the  spuctM  of  open  water  are 
called  waJUt. 

*  To  Waka.  on.  vtnio,  Goth,  wahm, 
AS.  wacta»j  G.  wachen,  to  wake.  OHG. 
7vachal,  AS.  uxicol,  Lat.  vtgil^  waking. 
The  original  sense  is  probably  to  have 
the  eyes  open,  to  look ;  Swiss  Rom. 
7fOua?'f!\  "i'oudiki,  to  look. 

Wakes,  1  he  annual  festival  of  a  vil- 
lage, kept  originally  on  the  day  of  dedi- 
cation of  the  parish  church.  The  E. 
churchwnkt',  as  far  as  the  festival  itself  is 
concerned,  corresponds  exactly  loG.kit  c/i- 
weih<y  OHG.  kiriekmkl^  from  Goth,  wei- 
han,  Sw.  to  consecrate,  but  it  is 

not  easy  to  sec  how  the  latter  word  could 
have  passed  into  sMufr.  •  It  is  commonly 
explained  from  the  vigil  or  watch  that  was 
kept  on  the  evening  preceding  a  saint's 
d^y.  But  taake  is  sometimes  used  in  the 
sense  of  feasting  or  reveling,  and  it  is 
probably  in  this  sense  that  it  is  to  be  un- 
derstood in  the  case  of  the  parish  wakes. 
In  some  parts  of  England  it  is  called  the 
village  revel. 

Wale.  1.  Outward  timbers  in  a  ship's 
side,  on  which  men  set  their  feet  when 
they  clamber  up.  Gunwale^  a  wale  which 
goes  about  the  uttermost  strake  or  seam  of 
the  uppermost  deck  in  the  ship's  waist. — B. 

3.  Wale  or  wheal  (Fris.  waU^  walke 
— Outzen),  the  raised  streak  on  the  skin 
left  by  a  stripe,  as.  walan^  vibices. — 
Som.  Wtitt  or  a  strype,  enfleure. — Palsgr. 

The  radical  meaning  in  both  cases 
seems  to  be  shown  in  doth,  valua,  (»N. 
volr^  Sw.  wal^  a  rod,  slick  ;  drapu  al^ 
slagwalf  the  part  of  a  flail  with  which  the 
corn  is  struck;  OFris.  u'alubera^  a  pil- 
gryn  or  staff-bearer ;  Bret.  gwaUn^  Fr. 
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g<iult\  a  rod,  staff,  the  stafT  of  a  flail.  For 
the  application  to  the  swelling  raised  by 
a  stripe,  compaic  OH.  vMr^  a  wand  or 
rod.  alsoaBticakorttnpe^aloQgnanmr 

mark. 

To  Walk.    I.  To  go  at  a  foot's  pace, 

to  go  'Ml  foot. 

2.  To  full  cloth,  to  work  it  in  a  mill 
with  soap  and  water,  so  as  to  convert  it 
into  felt ;  AS.  wealcere^  a  fuller  of  doth. 
Bret  gwal^hi^  to  wash.  The  ladical 
image  seems  to  be  the  rollint^  movement 
of  boiling  water.  AS.  zuta^iitftf  to  boil, 
babUe  up,  nlL  O.  wflim^  to  IxhI,  wal- 
Inp,  bubble  up,  move  in  a  waving  or  un- 
dulatory  manner;  poetically,  to  wander, 
range,  ramble,  to  go,  to  trKfa  on  Ibot— 
Kiittn. 

Then  with  a  derivative  g  or  k,  OHC. 
waidgonj  walgdHf  Huctuare,  volvi,  ambu- 
lare;  tmaltgAmy  volutare.— Graft  G. 
•tvalge^  7vasser57va!ge,  rolling  water,  wave ; 
walgen^  weUgemy  to  roll ;  cUn  Uig  aus- 
WMgen^  to  roll  dough.  Sw.  vaika  ndgot 
imellaH  hAtideftia^  to  roll  something  be- 
tween the  hands  ;  valka  ler^  to  temper 
clay,  to  work  it  up  with  water;  valka 
klade,  to  full  doth.  ON.  fwtttf,  to  roU  in 
the  hands,  as.  tvealcan^  to  roll,  turn, 
tumble;  wealcyndi  ea^  roUing  water; 
waUiri^  a  lolkr.  Bav.  waUun^  walekeHf 
to  move  to  and  fro,  to  hover  fai  the  air,  to 
full  cloth. 

The  sense  of  going  on  foot  is  a  further 
development  of  the  idea  of  rolling  or  wan- 
dering about.  OHG.  walgotuHy  volveban- 
tur;  uualsota,  ambulavit  (in  vi4  regum 
Israci).^-<H«ft  * 

Wall.  AS.  weall,  wall^  a  wall ;  Du. 
waly  rampart,  bank,  shore,  r,.  rtv;//,  a 
rampart,  town-wall,  a  bank  or  dike.  Lat. 
vmum^  the  palisade  or  liKtificatioii  of  a 
camp  ;  vallus,  a  stal»; 

Wallet.  Walettc^  a  sack  or  poke. — 
Pr.  Pm.  It  valigia  (dim.  valig%eUa\  a 
malsi  doak  bag,  budget,  seems  to  be  a 

modification  of  bolgia^  bolgetta^  a  bu(l;^'ct. 
leather  bucket.— Fl.  And  probably  Fr. 
malUy  malette^  a  little  male,  a  budget  or 
scrip  (Cot.),  may  be  another  offshoot  from 
the  same  stock. — Sec  Budget. 

Wftll'^e.  An  eye  of  a  whitish  colour, 
from  die  ddn  becoming  opaque.  Canius, 
AS.  wealken-eye. — Dief.  Sup.  Cooper  in  his 

Thcsaunts,  A.  D.  1573.  renders  ghiucioluSy 
a  horse  with  a  ivtiuU  eye. — R.  Fris. 
watck^  an  ulcer. — KiL  on.  vagi  i  auf^a^ 
glaucoma,  albugo,  nitbcs  in  oculo. — Gudm. 
Sw.  wagel  i  dgat^  a  stye  in  the  eyeUd. — 
Noidfiurss.   Sw.  wag^  is  a  pmh  for 


WAMBLE 

fowls ;  Isl.        a  prop  or  soppott  fiir  a 

cross  beam. 

To  Wallop.  To  move  to  and  fro,  as 
the  surface  of  water  in  a  vessel,  to  boiL 
Swiss  tW//**,  vacillare. — Idioticon  Bcr- 
nense.  Wallop  bears  the  same  relation 
to  wMie  that  Swiss  mmipen  does  to  o. 
schwappeln,  to  splash  or  dash  to  and  fro 
like  water,  or  OE.  walmynge  to  wanU' 
lynge  of  the  stomach. — Pr.  Pm.  Pot- 
wMUtr  BXid  / i  f  .^'alloper  arc  both  inuae 
for  one  who  boils  a  pot.  Both  forms  re- 
present the  sound  of  liquid  in  agitation, 
only  the  place  of  the  faimal  and  liquid  b 
transposed  in  the  two.  A  similar  trans- 
position of  the  mute  and  liquid  is  seen  in 
sputter  and  spuria  squiiitr  and  squirt; 
in  Da.  wdire  and  vralte^  to  waddle. 

The  use  of  wallop  in  low  language,  in 
the  sense  of  beating  one,  seems  to  be 
taken  from  comparing  the  motion  of  fStut 
arm  to  the  action  of  water  dashing  to  and 
fro.  Norm,  vlcper,  to  thresh  (rosser). — 
HMcher. 

To  Wallow.   AS.  wealwian^  to  roll ; 

bewealwiafty  to  wallow,  to  roll  oneself  in. 
Du.  walUHf  wellen^lo  boil,  bubble,  tluctu- 
ate,  also  to  roU,  wallow.— K.  Goth,  vah^ 
jan,  Lat.  volvere^  to  roll.  Swiss  wahn^ 
walUity  to  roll;  sich  umcufoUH.io  roll  on 
the  raround.  The  figure  of  bouing  water 
is  often  used  to  express  confused  multi- 
farious movement.  Lith.  ivoloti,  to  roll, 
Gr.  tiXtw,  OHG.  wellatty  to  roll  ;  willi/, 
volvit  (se  in  lutosa  aqua).  OHG.  waio' 
go/t,  fluctuarc,  volvi,  ambulare;  ptutta/a- 
voluutum  (in  suo  sanguine).  See 

Wallowish.  Nauseating. — B.  IVaf" 
low,  flat,  insipid. —  Hal.  Du.  TiuilgArny 
to  nauseate,  loathe ;  walghingtf  nausea, 
induiation  to  vomit.  Ik  mug  daram,  it 
tunis  my  stomach.  From  the  scn^atii  a 
of  a  rolling  in  the  stomach,  caused  by  in- 
cipient sickness.  G.  vuugieHf  walgelm^ 
waigcrn,  to  roll. — Sanders.  In  like  man- 
ner the  Da,  has  vamle,  to  nauseate, 
loathe,  corresponding  to  G.  wamnuln^  to 
move  about,  B.  ftwaiMr,  smAMt,  to  move 
up  and  down. 

Walnut.  Du.  700 1  not ,  walschenot,  as. 
wal/inoty  a  foreign  nuL  IVealhy  a  foreign- 
er. Swiss  waUm,  woolen^  to  speak  an 
unknown  language ;  welsch,  v/dlscA,  a 
foreign  language.  G.  wdlscAf  Italian ; 
IVdaeker  MoMmj  a  Turkqfoockj 
IVdlscht-  bolme,  French  beans ; 
to  talk  gibberish. 

To  Wamble.  To  move  or  stir,  as  the 
bowels  do  whb  wind,  to  rise  up  as  teodi- 
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ing  water  docs,  to  wriggle  like  an  arrow 
in  the  air. — B.  WanUyng  of  the  stomake, 
esmouvement  —  Pal^.  a  wammeln^ 
wmtmmAtf  wamtmzfft,  wimpuln^  to  stir, 
crawl,  swarm.  Wamble  differs  from  wab- 
ble only  in  the  insertion  of  the  nasal. 

WaiL— Td  WUM.  Goth,  vans^  want- 
ing ;  vanana  f^atauj'an,  to  nullify,  make 
voidi  voHoinSy  diminution.  AS.  wana, 
deficienqr,  wanting'.  'Am  Mtgr  if 
waMOy  one  thing  is  wanting  to  thee.  Ams 
wana  twentit^,  twenty  wanting  one,  nine- 
teen. VVaniaHy  ecwanian^  awanian,  to 
decrease,  waste,  decay,  wane.  Thu  wa- 
nodcst  hine,  minui^tt  etim.  Tha  iv(rtera 
wanodoHy  aquae  mmuebaniur.  on.  vanr, 
wanting ;  vema,  to  weaken,  diminish,  to 
castrate  a  horsr. 

The  Celtic  languages  have  preserved 
the  word  in  the  least  abstract  meaning, 
w.  gwan,  weak,  faint,  poor ;  Bret,  gwan^ 
feeble,  sickly,  vain,  empty  ;  Gael,  fann, 
faint,  feeble,  infirm.  Lat  vanus^  empty, 
Aitile.  We  nave  then  as.  twm,  watma^  e. 
wan,  pale,  livid,  dusky,  properly  feeble  or 
weak  m  colour,  what  is  wanting  in  bright- 
ness. 

Wan  in  corepomtion  is  used  as  a  nega- 
tive particle  ;  OE.  wanlwpe,  Uu.  wanhopi\ 
wantroostf  despair;  tvanweietif  to  be 
ignorant  or  mad ;  woftmaeU,  deficient 
meastrre,  &c.  ON.  vanafi,  without  strength ; 
vankunnandi^  unknowing ;  vant^tlr^ 
vanmegin,  want  of  might,  weakness.  The 
w.  gwan  is  used  in  the  same  way ;  gtuan- 
fyddy  weak  faith,  distrust ;  f^cvanffydio, 
to  despair }  gwangred^  a  faint  belief ; 
gwangredu,  to  distmat 

WmA  ok.  «MSr,«diootofatree^a 
rod. 

Tto  Wnidor.  There  is  no  essential 

diflference  between  G.  wandern,  to  wander 
or  go  about  without  settled  aim,  and  wan- 
deln^  to  walk,  travel,  go  about  one's  busi- 
ness, the  terminal  elements  r  and  /  being 
used  indiflferently  in  the  formation  of  fre- 
quentative verbs.  The  primary  sense 
seems  to  be  to  ihictuate,  roll,  move  to 
and  fro,  as  shown  in  oho.  uuantaldn, 
volvere,  vertere,  mutare,  mercari. — Schm. 
Uuanial6tj  volutat,  ventilat ;  nuanda- 
UnUirOf  fluctuantium  ;  giuuantaldn,  ver- 
tere (vestcs).— (JrafT.  And  wantal6n  is 
only  a  nasalised  form  of  wadaion^  venti- 
lare,  vagari,  whence  tmnAiAwi^f  vagabun- 
dus. —  GraflF.  Thus  «w/f/rr  would  be  re- 
lated to  waddle  nearly  as  wamble  to 
wabble. 

To  Wane.   See  Wan. 

Want.  A  derivative  from  the  root  7uan, 
sigmfying  deficiency,  negation.  ON.  vanta 
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(impers.),  to  be  wanting,  deiideBt  in; 
voHtoHf  vHHtuftf  wantt  deprivation. 

The  veit>  U  waHt,  used  in  familiar  lan> 
guage  to  express  the  desire  of  the  speaktf 

for  something,  might  well  be  explained  as 
bigniiymg  that  he  feels  the  want  of  it. 
But  it  is  singular  that  the  word  is  found 
in  w.  and  Bret,  with  the  positive  signifi- 
cation of  desire,  and  in  those  languages 
hafc  no  apparent  connection  with  gwatiy 
the  Celtic  representative  of  the  Teutonic 
wan.  W.  aiwant^  Bret,  c'hoant,  desire, 
longing,  appetite,  lust ;  chwanl  buiyd^ 
desire  of  food,  htmger ;  ekmemia^MiiwnX^ 
to  lust  after. 

Wanton.  Properly  uneducated,  ill 
brought  up,  then  unrestrained,  indulging 
the  natural  appetites,  from  the  negative 
particle  wan  and  the  participle  togen^ 
getogen  (oE.  towen^  Uawen)^  of  the  AS. 
verb  leon^  a  wUhuh  to  draw  or  lead. 

Ho  was  ito^en  among  niankunnc, 
And  hire  wisdome  brohte  thenne. 

— she  was  bred  among  mankind,  and 

gained  her  wisdom  from  thence. — Owl 
and  Nightingale.  *  Vor  the  nome  one 
mahte  hurten  alle  wel  iiowene  earen 
for  the  name  akme  might  hurt  all  well- 
bred  ears. — Ancrcn  Riwle,  204.  Full- 
itowen^  fully  educated. — Ibid.  416.  *  Of 
idde  wordes,  of  wUffWum  thoughts.' — 
Ibid.  342.  Untawe  bird^  avis  indiscipli- 
nata. — Ibid.  16.  Wantowe  {^antown^ 
wanton)^  insolens,  dissolutus.*— Pr.  Pm. 
'  Seeing  evermore  his  (Gods)  f^hird  to 
chastisen  us  in  his  hand  ghif  we  waxen 
woMiowen  or  idiL' — Serm.  on  Miracle 
Pfaiys,  in  Nat  Antiq.,  2. 44. 

In  like  manner  we  have  in  G.  wolge- 
soi^r/K  well-bred  (Nibel.  Lied.  1731);  and 
u  ')!i;i\:ogc'n,  iU-bred,  ill-mannered,  rude, 
saucy. — Kiittn. 

War.  Fr.  guerre,  It.  guerra,  war ; 
gara,  strife,  contention,  jarring ;  Du. 
wt-rre,  contention,  strife,  war  ;  wcrrm^  to 
disturb,  contend,  strive,  war. — Kil.  OHG. 
werran,  to  disturb),  confuse  igawer,  seui- 
tio.  MHG.  werrm,  to  distdrb,  confuse, 
trouble,  contend.  *  I  Vine  f  sirh  ein  man 
mit  cime  andem,  daz  si  sich  slan  :'  if  one 
man  strives  with  another  so  that  they 
come  to  blows.  '  Dax  sich  di  werren  nut 
cinander  mit  worten,  mit  stozcne.'  G. 
wirren^  to  jumble,  entangle,  embroil,  con- 
found; whrwarr^  embranglement,  dis- 
order, confusion.  In  like  m.anner  Fin. 
basa,  strepitus  conviventium,  ri^pantiuni, 
&c. ;  hassata^  strepo,  inquiett  me  gero, 
altercor,  rixor. 

To  Warble.  To  chirp  or  sing  as  birds 
do,  to  sing  in  a  quavering  or  iniiing  way. 
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to  purl  or  gurgle  as  a  brook.— B.  The 
radical  image  is  probably  to  be  found  in 
the  bubbling  or  gurgling  of  water,  and 

the  word  is  a  parallel  form  with  .c^rc^A*, 
giirgh.  or  It.  i^ori^are^  gorgolare,  to  gar- 
gle,'to  rattle  in  the  throat,  to  warble  or 
quaver  in  singing,  also  to  wharl^  or  speak 
in  the  throat  as  the  Florentines  do ;  sgar- 
gare^  sgorgolare^  to  gtirgle,  to  warble  ; 
sgargagliarey  to  gaf|^  ratde  in  the 
throat,  prattle  ;  borboi^liare,  to  make  a 
confused  noise  (FL);  Sp.  inirbuUar^  to 
taOc  loud  and  fast;  Lang.  Bar^lis,  to 
chatter,  tattle  ;  OFr.  veroeler,  to  speak 
quick  and  indistinctly. — Roquef  '  I  war- 
bell  with  the  voyce  as  connyng  singers  do : 

The  transference  from  the  region  of 
sound  to  that  of  movement  gives  Sc. 
mmrMe,  warple^  wrabil^  to  crawl  about, 
to  wriggle,  to  move  to  and  fro.  To  war- 
ble in ;  to  warble  or  luurble  oneself  out, 
to  get  out  of  confinement  by  a  continua- 
tion of  twisting  notioiis.  To  wrapU,  to 
entanj^lc. 

Ward.  The  sense  of  keeping  is  com- 
monly expr»sed  by  the  figure  of  looking 
after.  Wal.  iraith',  to  guard,  keep,  ob- 
serve, defend.  \\,.  guardare^Yx.  reganter^ 
to  look ;  garder,  to  keep.  Robert  of 
(Gloucester,  p.  486,  says  that  when  K. 
Richard  went  to  the  crusade  he  *bitoc 
the  bisshop  of  Ely  this  lond  in  ech  ende 
to  wardi  A  and  shortly  after  he  speaks  of 
'  the  bisshop  of  Ely  that  this  lonoe  adde 
U  loke.^   See  Guard. 

A  ward  is  a  person  under  age,  com- 
mitted to  the  w.ir  l  I  care  of  a  guardian. 
The  ward  of  a  lock  is  what  guards  the 
lock  against  opening  with  a  false  key. 
The  ftmrd  of  a  town,  prison,  hospital,  is 
so  much  as  is  committed  tO  the  care  of 
one  alderman  or  keeper. 

A  warden^  Fr.  gardien^  is  one  who  has 
ward  or  guard  of  a  thing.    A  ivarden- 
Pear^  Fr.  poire  de  garde^  a  keeping  pear. 

Ware. — Aware.  —  Wary.  on.  var, 
having  notice  t^,  aware,  also  cantious, 
war>'.  At  vcnfa  Tar  vid^io  be  aware  of, 
to  observe.  Vara^  to  warn ;  vara  sig^ 
wmv,  to  beware,  to  take  heed.  Da.vitffif, 
guard,  care  ;  tage  sig  vorr.  to  take  heed 
of;  tage  vare paa^  to  watch,  have  an  eye 
upon.  G.  gewahr^  aware;  Du.  tuaeren^ 
watnkHy  to  observe,  take  care,  beware  of, 
keep,  guard-  Kil.  ;  ivaemetnen  (g.  wahr- 
nehnun)^  to  take  notice,  perceive  ;  waer- 
sck&ttweHt  to  give  notice,  to  warn.  Bav. 
warett,  to  look,  take  care.  IWir  waz  du 
tuest :  mind  what  you  are  about.  Fr. 
fw^i  lookout  I  takecare!  beware  I  OB. 


WARN 

gavre,  gare,  to  f^TC.  The  radical  mean- 
mg  is  doubtless  to  look,  observe;,  tak^ 
notice  oC 

The  same  root  is  found  in  all  the  Fin- 
nish languages  with  no  appearance  of 
being  borrowed.  Lap.  ware/,  to  keep, 
guani ;  wakrok^  provident,  maj ;  stwArv- 
/<'/,  to  warn  ;  Esthon.  xcarrimn,  to  take 
heed ;  Fui.  wara,  foresight,  caution, 
warning ;  twsnrta,'  to  beware,  to  warn ; 
wand,  cautious,  provident,  timuL  BiagJ. 
vdrmi,  to  expect,  watch,  wait. 

WniM.  ON.  t«if»,  varma^f  Sw.  wara 
(pi.  wam^y  Da.  "i'are,  Du.  waere,  wares, 
jjoods,  merchandise.  The  radical  mean- 
ing seems  to  be  simply  provisionraent, 
stores,  from  the  root  signifying  look,  men- 
tioned in  the  last  article.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  si0uhcation  is  especially  dear 
in  FinnkiL  JVaratat  to  hie  pttrndent, 
cautious,  to  provide,  to  furnish  with  what 
is  necessar>%  in  such  senses  as,  to  arm 
my  band  with  a  sword,  to  till  a  purse 
withmoney.  l^iMWto, provisions, stores; 
7i'ara,  gooas,  means,  wealth  ;  wara-huo- 
tiet  {Jtuonety  house),  a  storehouse,  a  bam  ; 
takawara  {taka^  behind,  after),  stores 
provided  for  tlie  future  ;  waramakso 
{maksOy  payment,  expense),  a  provision 
for  expenses  ;  wara  tnieSy  a  supplemental 
man,  a  man  provided  to  supply  the  place 
of  another.  Sw.  matwaror,  eatables,  pro- 
vision of  meat,  to  which  we  give  the  name 
of  provisi^His,  mtr'  tt*x^;  fiskwmr^r, 
salted  fish,  provision  of  fish.  Esthon. 
warrima,  to  keep,  preser\  e  ;  warra^  pro- 
vision, furniture,  goods,  possessions; 
'ivnrratidiis,  goods,  provision,  treasure. 

Wariangle.  The  shrike  or  butcher- 
bird, so  called  from  hanging  up  its  prey 
on  the  thorn  of  a  tree,  like  meat  m  a 
butcher's  shop.  G.  ivargOMd^  wurgen- 
eel  (Dief.  Sup.  in  curruca^  tne  shrikes 
from  wiirgen,  to  tbrotde^  to  INttcher,  and 
aui^el,  a  thorn. 

warm.  on.  varvir^  G.  ivarm^  OLat. 
fnrntus,  Gr.  e«p/ioc,  ghurrum^  Pers. 

germ,  hot  ;  Sanscr.  ghamuiy  beat 

To  Warn.  To  give  notice,  to  cause 
one  to  take  notice,  from  the  root  ware^ 
signifying  look  ortakenotice.  From  tfjc 
same  root  in  a  somewhat  different  appli- 
cation are  Fr.  garttir,  gitaniir,  wamiry 
to  provide,  prepare,  fortify,  secure,  pre- 
serve ;  gamisotty  gamesture,  provision, 
furniture,  stores  (Roquef.)  ;  from  which 
last  is  OE.  wamestorey  to  furnish,  storey 
fortify.  * Et  que  Egypte  soit  ganut  (pre- 
served) de  la  famme  des  sqit  ans  que 
soni  k  venir.* 
The  notion  of  preserving  or  defending 
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naturally  passes  into  Aat  of  warding  or 

keeping  off,  thrusting;  away,  forbidding, 
refusing.  Thus  Fr.  dt/endre  acquires  the 
wnse  or  forbidding,  and  to  wam  one  off 
is  to  forbid  his  entrance.  /  wartUy  I 
defendc  one  or  commandc  him  not  to  do 
a  thynge. — Piilsgr.  as.  zuyrnaH,  to  warn, 
refuse,  forbid,  daiy,  hinder.  ON.  vama, 
toldrbid,  icfuae; 

And  swa  the  land  rrnhnndowned  ho 

'i  hat  oane  dunu  vaam*  (refuse)  to  do  bis  will. 

BnioB^  iv*  39^ 

The  G.  uses  the  simpler  Ibnn  without 

the  derivative  n;  tvehren^  to  bar,  hinder, 
prohibit,  forbid.  Einem  den  zugang 
wehrcfty  to  forbid  one  entrance,  to  warn 
him  off. 

Warp.  oy.  varfi,  Du.  iv^p,  ^aerp- 
tbraedy  werpzaeren^  werpte^  G.  tuer/ty  the 
long  threauu  laid  out  parallel  to  each 
other  between  which  the  woof  is  shot  in 
weaving.    Du.  u>erp,  ivorpy  a  cast 

To  Warp.  i.  Goth,  wairpan^  AS. 
iMMjfcM,  ON.  vtrpOy  O.  werftHy  to  cast ; 
then  in  a  special  sense,  to  take  a  certain 
turn,  to  bend.  A  cast  in  the  eye  is  when 
one  eye  is  tamed  out  ^  the  true  direc- 
tion. .  Das  holz  wirft  sich  :  the  wood 
casts  or  warps. — Kiittn.  on.  wfrpask, 
M.  varpa  seg^  Da.  kasie  sig^  to  contract, 
to  ^ivarp. 

2.  To  warp  a  ship,  to  hale  her  to  a 
^ce  by  means  of  a  rooe  laid  out  for 
that  purpose  and  fiutenea  to  an  anchoor. 
— B.  Da.  varpty  to  watp  a  ship ;  vtUfp' 
iong,  a  tow-line  or  warp. 

The  word  probably  comes  in  the  first 
instaaee  from  the  language  of  fishermen. 
ON.  varpa  in  a  special  sense  is  to  cast  or 
lay  out  a  net,  whence  varpa^  Da.  vardt- 
gartty  a  dn^-net.  N.  vtnfy  a  cast  witn  a 
net,  a  laying  out  of  the  net  ;  7'orpa,  to 
fish  with  a  net,  and  thence,  apparently 
from  comparison  with  the  liauUng  in  of  a 
dng-net,  to  warp  a  ship. 

Warrant.  —  Warren.  It  has  been 
shown  under  Ware  and  Ward,  as  before 
under  Guard,  that  the  figure  of  looking 
out,  looking  after,  ma  used  to  express 
the  sense  of  taking  care  of,  guarding,  pre- 
serving against,  making  safe.  OHG.  gcwarf 
safe,  secure  (as  Lat  AnlMr,  horn  Iwrnr,  to 
look).  Giuuara  vcsti,  munitum  presi- 
dium. Daz  siben  ziug  gewatrrer  sint 
dann  twen :  that  seven  witnesses  are 
safer,  more  reliable,  than  two.  Giwar^ 
security,  safety,  safe  refuge.  Jederman 
flohe  an  sein  gewar  da  er  denn  mcinte 
sicher  zu  seyn :  every  one  fled  to  his  re- 
fuge iriiere  be  considered  himself  safe.— 
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SchmeDer.  Hence  OFr.  ^atrsir,  to  seek 
safety,  to  take  iduge. 

Mids     Mveit  qucu  part  aler, 
N'nsnnt  des  grantz  fori'sz  eiMSlrf 
Kar  il  ne  saveit  ou  garir, 
Baoott,  Gtana.  <!«  Omtde  Nocm.  a.  999. 

—he  dare  not  quit  the  great  forests,  for  he 
did  not  know  where  to  find  shelter.  OHO. 
gewarheit,  tutela  ;  also  security,  pledge, 
secure  residence.  —  Schm.  G.  gewdhr^ 
assurance,  security,  surety.  Dem  kaufer 
die  }:;ewiihr  Icistcn,  to  give  security  or 
safe  possession  to  the  purchaser.  Ge- 
w&krswuam^  PLD.  wmrsman^  warend, 
warent,  one  who  warrants  or  gives  secui^ 
ity,  who  answers  for  the  safe  possession 
of  a  property.  IVaren^  wdr  macJun^  to 
assure,  make  good,  certify,  prove  by  oath, 
witnesses,  5:c.  OB.  irarattt,  protector, 
defensor.— Pr.  Pm.  So  in  OFr.  garUur, 
gartnt,  gnarent^  one  who  nudces  safe^ 
certifies,  answers  for;  goHment^ g«ri«m^ 
surety,  guarantee. 

Another  derivative  from  the  same  source 
is  OFr.  gareney  war^m,  a  place  where 
animals  are  kept,a  henyard,pi^con-house, 
fishpond,  rabbit  warren.  —  Roquet  A 
preserve  for  game  expresses  tiie  same  idea 
in  modem  language. 

The  derivation  of  warrant  and  warren^ 
from  the  root  ware,  signifying  caution, 
and  thence  defence,  security,  safety,  may 
be  further  illustrated  by  the  formation  of 
words  having  the  same  meaning  from 
Lat.  cavere^  cautum^  to  beware,  to  guard 
against.  Thus  in  Mid.Lat.  we  find  cau- 
tus,  safe,  undisturbed  ;  cautis,  cauium.  a 
security  or  written  engagement  for  ue 
performance  of  a  condition  ;  cautare%nt^ 
caiitare,  to  protect,  secure,  warrant. 

'  Lt  omnia  pecora  vcstra  per  omne  reg- 
num  meum  sint  jtwiKfw  «t  amta  tanquam 
mca  propria,  et  libera  ct  ubiqne  habcant 
pascua.' — Charta  Alphons.  Keg.  Castellae 
A.D.  1313.  *  Canto  vero  [I  guarantee] 
supradictos  homines  et  omnia  c]ua-  ha- 
bent  vel  habebunt,  quod  nuUus  de  cetero 
pro  aliqua  voce  vel  calumniis,  excepto 
pto  ptetio  debito  audeat  pignorare,  vd 
de  suo  aliquid  prendcre,  molcstarc  vel 
calumniare.  Hujus  autem  iibcrationis  et 
incauUUUmis  inchartationem  fiicio  Deo 
ct  Stx  Agathas.* — Charta  Fcrrandi  Reg. 
Cast.  A.D.  1224.  From  the  foregoing 
application  of  ahtAm*,  in  the  sense  01  pro- 
tected, secure  from  intrusion,  is  Sp.  coto^ 
an  inclosure  of  pasture  grounds,  a  land- 
mark, and  I'ort.  couio^  an  inclosure,  park, 
warren,  rabbife-buRow,  foim  of  a  kar^ 
asylumtrefogei 
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Wnt.    Do.  wrUt  wrutU—lGLf  a 

Was. — WMre.  Goth.  visaM,  pit.  tw, 
wsiMf  to  remdn,  eontmae,  stay,  to  be  { 
faurtnnsan^  to  be  to  the  fore  ;  vists^  na- 
ture. ON.  vera  (anciently  vcsa,  visa — 
Jonsson),  prt.  var^  vas,  vdrum,  Sw.  varii, 
A8.  «WM«|  to  remain,  contiime^  be. 
.Sanscr.  «cr,  to  dwdly  to  Uv^  to  wear 
clothes* 

It  is  wen  known  that  the  vtrb  to  be  is 

an  abstraction  unknown  to  the  kWfflMgc 
of  <^'t  sture  and  the  rudest  uncivilised  lan- 
guages. '  in  American  and  Polynesian 
wmffiagcs,'  says  Farrar,  Chapters  on 
Lang.  54,  'there  arc  forms  for  I  am  well, 
I  am  here,  &c.,  but  not  for  I  am.  More 
than  this,  ssTSge  nations  Twhen  they  lean 
English]  cannot  even  adopt  the  verb  to 
be.  A  negro  says,  "  Your  nat  no  /id  that 
place  you  put  him  in."  I  have  known  a 
child,  when  learning  to  speak,  say,  Where 
it  //rv where  is  it  ?  Sw.  blifivay  to  abide, 
remain,  continue,  is  the  common  word  for 
to  become,  to  be.  We  must  therefore  re- 
gard the  sense  of  continuance  expressed 
by  the  verb  visan^  vtra^  &c.,  as  prior  to 
that  of  absltmct  bdng,  uid  we  cannot  se- 
paratc  the  verb  of  which  was  and  were 
are  members  from  G.  wahnny  to  last,  and 
B.  wear.  See  VV'ear.  The  primary  sig- 
nification is  probably  to  look,  to  see,  from 
whence  all  the  others  naturally  flow.  To 
look,  to  guard,  preserve,  defend,  cover,  or 
to  goaro,  to  kMp,  to  endure,  to  remain, 
to  be.  The  r..  warten^  to  expect  or  wait, 
is  identical  with  It.  guardare^  to  look, 
and  it  has  been  shown  that  the  primary 
sense  of  e.  wait  is  to  look  out,  while  we 
have  argued  in  favour  of  a  similar  or^in 
for  bide^  abide. 

To  Wiaah.  AS.  weuscam^  wacum^  G. 
Wa$ekiHy  Sw.  'rrtiskti.  A  parallel  form 
wiUi  swash,  slosh,  representing  the  sound 
of  dashing  water.  *A  great  swash  of 
water,  magnus  aquarum  torrens.  —  Coles 
in  Hal.  Swash,  refuse,  hogwash,  soft, 
quashy.  —  Hal.  '  Drenched  with  the 
swtusbig  waves.'  —  Taylor.  Piedm. 
JTvrvT/,  to  splash,  rinse,  wash.  Sr'dss/ 
un  cavai,  to  bathe  a  horse ;  svassese  la 
hoeoj^  rinse  or  wash  out  one%  mouth. 
Bav.  schwatieim^  to  splash;  sekwttts, 
a  horscwash. 

In  G.  schwaiMen,  waschen,  to  tattle,  the 
eq)ression  is  transferred  from  the  sound 
of  dashing  water  to  that  of  clacking 
tongues.  ^.vada,vadda,vassa,iodah\i\i^ 
splash,  wade,  also  to  chatter,  tatde. 

Wasp.  AS.  wcesp^  wctps,  ohg.  wafsa, 
we/sOf  Lat.  vespis,  waspb   Uth.  wapsd,  a 


gadfly.  Tliere  can  be  Utde  doubt  diat  it 

comes  from  a  word  signifying  to  sting. 
So  Gael,  speach^  bite,  strike  smartly,  and 
speach  (Gr.  »^f\t)y  a  wasp  or  any  venom- 
ous little  creature,  or  its  sting  or  bite. 
Lap.  pustety  to  sting  as  a  serpent.  Fin. 
puskia,  to  strike  with  the  horns ;  puski' 
ainen,  a  wasp. 

Wassail.  A  custom  still  used  in  some 
places  on  Twelfth  night  of  going  about 
with  a  great  bowl  of  ale,  drinking  of 
lical'Jis. — B.  Hence  wassaili-rs,  revellers. 
From  the  AS.  salutation  on  pledging  one 
to  drink,  was  hal,  be  of  health,  which  the 
person  accepting  the  pledge  answered  in 
the  terms  drifu  haly  I  drink  your  haJth. 

E  pur  une  feyie  estemuer 
I'antut  quident  nwl  trooer. 

Si  ucshtil  ne  diez  aprf  .r  ■ 

— and  for  a  sinele  sneeze  they  expect  to 
be  taken  ill  unliess  you  say  uesheil,  God 
bless  you.— Manuel  des  Pecchds,  iioa 

Waste.  The  proper  meaning  of  the 
word  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  equiva- 
lent Pol.  ptisty,  empty,  void,  unoccupied, 
desert.  Thus  the  -.caste  water  of  a  mill  is 
what  runs  awav  without  contributii^  to 
drive  the  wheel ;  tnwas^  your  money  is 
to  spend  it  in  vain,  without  obtaining  an 
adequate  return.  In  wasU  was  formerly 
used  in  the  sense  of  m  vain.  '  Take  my 
councell  yet  or  ye  go,  for  fear  ye  walkfia 
waste.' — Gammer  Gurton,  II.  4, 

lu ^astare  ^nd  Ft.  paster, ^dter,  &ig» 
nify  to  q>oil  or  render  unfit  for  occupation 
or  employment  •  Mid. Lat.  {:^iutum,  bar- 
ren land,  fallow.  QUO.  wdsti,  WMosti,  de- 
sert, solitary  ;  wuasHmfuty  Da.  wMsiijne, 
AS.  westetty  Mid.  Lat.  vast  inn,  Yr .  gastifu, 
a  desert,  imrultivated  land.  o.  iviist, 
waste,  desert,  uninhabited ;  das  wuste 
gtrinney  the  waste  water  in  a  mill.  The 
term  is  then  applied  to  the  absence  of 
cultivation  in  a  moral  sense.  Ein  wiisier 
wtmtckf  a  mde,  rough,  brutal,  ill4)red 
man.  In  the  same  way  Lat.  vastus, 
waste,  desert,  desolate  ;  also  awkward, 
unmannerly,  ill  bred.uncouthly  large,  vast. 

Watch-    See  Wait. 

Water.— Wet.    Coth.  7<atci,  pi.  ruitna^ ' 
ON.  vatn,  Lith.  wandii.  Let.  uhdens,  OUG. 
fBWMT.  O.  SBMUMTt  Gt.  Wttp,  Mbtoc,  watCT ; 

ON.  vdir^  Sw.  witj  Da.  fusm^  Lat  iuAtt, 

wet 

It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  these 
forms  are  not  from  the  same  root  widi 

ivade,  to  splash  through  water. 

This  wbit  vtauUd  in  the  fen  almost  to  the  ancles. 

P.  P.  fSkeat).  L  43X 
Wattle.    From  OHG.  wadal&H,  MHa 
wadtUn,  widckn,  to  waver,  move  to  and 
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fro  (sec  Waddle),  G.  wadd^  tvfd^l  are 
used  to  signify  wlvatever  wavers,  dangles, 
or  moves  to  and  fro,  as  a  fan,  the  taU  of 
an  animal,  a  plume  ol  feathers,  the  «av- 
ins^  branches  of  a  tree,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple,' in  the  latter  instance,  that  the  name 
of  waivirs  is  given  in  the  ■.  of  Enghmd 
to  small  waving  twigs. — Hal.  Bav.  wadel^ 
fir-branches,  twi£s,  branch  wood;  wadeln^ 
to  cut  brushwooo. — Schm.  '  Da  rauscht 
in  den  tannewedeln  :  it  sounds  in  the  fir> 
branches.' — Deutsch.  Mundart.  2.  167. 
Swiss  zucdtlt',  a  bundle  of  twigs.  Hence 
must  be  explained  E.  wattle^  provinciatty 
a  hurdle  (Hal.),  a  frame  of  interwoven 
twigs  or  rods ;  to  wattU^  to  interweave 
with  rods. 

From  the  same  sense  of  wavin;^  to  and 
fro  are  the  wattles  or  waddles  of  a  cock, 
the  loose  pieces  of  flesh  which  dangle  be 
neath  fals  cbilL  So  Du.  quabbe,  a  dew- 
lap, from  G.  quabbeln^  wabbcln,  to  shake 
like  jelly.  MUG.  wade/,  sua  apron,  what 
hangs  before  for  ooaoealmeBt  MaekUn 
in  -.'a del  von  vet^'^e/ibaum ^  WBldit  iSuin 
aprons  of  (ig-lcavcs. 

WmvB.  In  OE.  written  wawe ;  Goth. 
Mspr  ^  v^^^  AS.  wt^y  G.  wog»^  Da. 

N.  vaag^  Fr.  vague,  billow,  wave. 
Sw.  wdg  is  both  a  ba^mce  and  a  wave, 
die  name  being  given  to  bolh  for  the 
same  reason,  viz.  from  the  up  and  down 
movement  of  each.  ohg.  wcgan,  to 
move,  vibrate,  nod,  weigh  ;  wagSn^ 
moveri  ;  wdgy  gurges,  vorago,  lacus, 
n?quor.  Tti  mnnigero  ivazzero  wage  :  in 
diluvio  auuarum  multarum.  —  Notker. 
I'he  radical  forms  waggle  and  wabble  are 
closely  connected,  and  their  derivatives 
frequently  intermingle. 

To  Wavar.— Waiv*.  Sc.  waff,  waif, 
warve,  to  fluctuate  ;  to  wavel,  to  move 
backwards  and  forwards ;  to  waver, 
wawer,  to  fluctuate,  wander. 

And  ia  that  myit  nycht  wmwvmd  will. 

Wjmtown. 

ON.  vd/iif  vo/df  to  wave  to  and  fro ;  vd/a 
jfir  (asO.  MMBiMMi),  to  hang  over ;  vd/ra^ 

to  totter,  to  roam  or  wander  alx)ut.  g. 
quabbeln,  wabbeln^  to  shake  like  jelly ;  g. 
diaL  WiMen,  wabbeln,  wabenty  waffeln^ 
tuafflen^  to  waver,  totter,  move  to  and  fro. 
— Deutsch.  Mundart.  2.  Bav.  ivaibeln, 
•waiben,  to  waver,  totter,  tluttcr,  twirl. 
Wtdim  wie  ein  rohr^  to  shake  like  a  reed ; 
tvaiben  wie  ein  topf  to  whirl  like  a  top. 
Du.  wappereftf  to  waver,  vacillate,  swing, 
s.  quaver,  to  shake  with  the  v«nc&  to 
tremble ;  to  quave,  to  move  to  and  no ; 
an  earthquar'e,  a  quavemire.  Fin. 
wapista,  to  quaver,  sound  tremuknis,  to 
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shake  or  tremble ;  wapitia,  a  tremtdous 
sound,  a  trembling.    See  Wabble. 

Wax.  AS.  weaXy  ox.  vax,  G.  waehSf 
PoL  vaskj  Ross,  voska,  Esthon.  wakha, 
Mag>'.  viasz,  wax.  Fin.  waha,  a  rock; 
then  by  a  strong  metaphor,  waha  wtden, 
the  rock  of  water,  foam ;  waJkm  fiudgm. 
the  rock  of  honey,  wax  ;  wahainen^  rocky, 
foamy,  waxen  or  waxy.  Fin.  waaJtst, 
wakta^  or  waakti  also  signify  foam. 

To  Wax.  AS.  weaxan,  Goth,  wahsjmt^ 
ON.  vaxa,  Sanscr.  vak^  (^mSl/os^  togrow, 
I  increase. 

Way.  Goth,  vigs^  ON.  vegr^  Sanscr. 
x>aha,  Lat.  via,  Fr.  voie. 

To  Wayment.  To  lament  The  in- 
terjection of  sufiering  is  in  Lettish  wai! 
(corresponding  toG.  wehe  /  E.  tt^<w/),and 
with  the  personal  pronoun,  waitnan  / 
j  equivalent  to  Gr.  wftoi/  woe  is  me!  From 
the  compound  inteijectUm  are  formed 
ivaimanalit .'  to  cry  waiman !  (as  Gr. 
bi^Mjuvy  to  cry  m^il),  to  lament;  wai- 
mamu,  himentation ;  which  seem  to  ex- 
plain  the  formatioh  of  E.  waynunt. 

Wayward.  Perhaps  a  corruption  of 
wra^fwardj  as  &  wasen  compared  with 
Do.  smnr,  a  sod.  Crabbyd,  awhe 
wrawe  {wraynvarde — W.),  bilosus,  can- 
cerinus  ;  wraw,  froward,  ongoodly,  per- 
versa s,  bilosus,  protervus. — Pir.  Pm. 

Weak.  What  yields  to  pressure.  AS. 
wJe,  weak,  pliant ;  Da.  veg,  pliant;  sv^g, 
weak  ;  Sw.  svig,  supple,  agile  ;  G.  «bvi2m, 
Du.  weeck,  weyck,  .Sw.  wek,  soft,  yielding 
to  the  touch,  tender,  efTeminate  ;  G. 
schwach,  weak.  Bret,  gwak,  soft,  tender, 
delicate.  G.  weichen^  AS.  wican.  Da. 
vige,  Sw.  wikOf  ^  y>ddy  give 

place  ta 

The  radical  im^  is  seen  in  ON.  vik^ 

a  slii;ht  movement,  a  nick  or  recess, 
w  hence  vikja,  to  set  in  motion,  to  turn  ; 
also  to  give  place ;  vikna,  to  give  place, 
to  yield,  to  be  moved  or  softened.  The 
AS.  sufican  has  the  same  radical  mean- 
ing, the  sense  of  deceiving  being  derived 
frun  that  of  a  short  qnick  turn  or  move- 
ment. Compare  Sw.  7vika  nf,  to  turn 
aside,  to  quit,  wika  undan,  to  go  off, 
escape,  quit,  widi  AS.  Mim  Jrom  swkon, 
went  from  him ;  ikom*  dtaffk  ArxsMem,  to 
escape  death. 

weal.— Wealth,  as.  wel,  well ;  r.rAi, 
abundance,  wealth,  prosperity ;  in  pi. 
riches  ;  wcla,  welij^,  rich.  OHG.  ti-r/ida, 
welttAa,  wealth.  In  the  same  way  we 
have  Fr.  A£f»,  well,  and  as  a  substantive, 
bit-ns,  goods,  substance,  wealth. 

Weald.  AS.  weald.  G.  wold,  wood, 
forest  The  weald  tdtiiBolt  is'  the  broad 
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irood^r  vwStey  between  the  bare  chalky 
downs  which  oocopy  SO  higea  poitioB  of 

the  county. 
To  WoBB.  G.  geTvbknmi  to  accostom ; 

eutzvohncn,  to  break  the  custom,  to  use  one 
to  do  without,  to  wean.  Da.  vanne^  to 
accustom ;  a/vtemu^  tfomu  Jra^  to  wean. 
Du.  fPMMMn,  to  aocBStom,  to  wean.  See 

Won. 

Weapon.  Goth,  vepna^  anns  ;  ohg. 
wAfoHy  G.  weffe^  ON.  w^h^  as.  wapn, 
weapon  ;  Du.  tuafien,  arms,  tools. — Kil. 

To  Wear.  i.  To  last,  endure  or  hold 
out,  ae,  this  cloth  wears  wdl,  I  e  lasts 
long.^ — B.  ON.  -i'era,  G.  wiihrcn,  and  Sw. 
tvnra  are  used  in  the  same  sense.  Me- 
dan  dit  warar:  while  this  lasts.  Tyg 
s»m  warar  Unee  :  stuff  that  Lists  long, 
that  wears  well.  Den  klddnin(^en  har 
warat  twa  somrar  :  that  coat  has  lasted, 
has  worn  two  smnmen.  OHa  sMnm, 
manere,  Sttbeistere,  durare  ;  durah  ivnen, 
permancre ;  stvnr^,  vnrig^  perpetuus,  per- 
manens  ;  unwertg^  cadacus. — GrafT.  To 
wear  out  is  to  endnre  to  the  end  of  its 
existence,  to  come  to  an  end,  correspond- 
ing to  G.  verweseHy  to  moulder  away,  to 
decay.  To  wear  to  go  off  by  lasting, 
to  go  gradually  ofif.  When  we  look  to 
the  verb  io  last  we  see  that  the  idea  of 
continuance  or  endurance  springs  from 
the  sense  ofperforming  or  fulfilling  its  pro- 
per end.  To  last  is  the  equivalent  of  G. 
ieis/cn,  to  comply  with  one's  duty,  to  per- 
form what  one  is  reouired,  to  fulfu.— 
Kiittn.  *  Thei  ben  false  and  traiterous 
and  lasten  nogt  that  thei  bihotcn.' — Sir 
J  no.  MandevUK.  The  same  sequence  is 
shown  in  E.  wear,  to  endure,  compared 
with  OHG.  weren^  gaweHn^  gawerSn^ 
facere,  praestare,  servare,  to  luep,  fulfil, 
perfbrm.  Uuereim  iro  gtHngimg^  ser- 
vavenint  pactum  ;  uurret  scrmones  dei, 
he  observes  the  commandments  of  God ; 
legem  uueren^  to  keep  the  law. — Graft 
The  word  keep  itself  is  used  in  both  senses, 
to  observe  or  fulfil,  and  also  to  last  To 
keep  quiet  is  to  remain  quiet,  and  the 
word  is  provincially  used  for  reside  or 
dwell.  A  Cambridge  student  would  ask. 
Where  do  you  keep  ?  But  words  signify- 
ing keep,  guard,  take  care  of,  aJixiost 
always  deri\  e  their  significance  from  the 
l^re  of  looking,  as  Lat.  servare  signifies 
in  the  first  instance  to  look,  then  to  keep 
or  guard,  while  the  derivative ^iilWW  sig- 
nifies to  perform  or  fulfil. 

The  sense  of  a  sharp  look  out  is  pre- 
dominant in  E.  ware,  beware,  while  0. 
bewahren  sij^nifies  to  keep  or  fulfil.  *  Das 
gerechte  volk,  das  den  Glauben  bewaii- 
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ret  :^  the  righteous  people  which  keepeth 
the  faith. —  Isaiah  26.  2.  Die  ^ebotht 
Gottes  bewaJtrcn :  to  keep  or  fulfil  the 
oommandments  of  God.  Thas  we  finafly 
trace  the  pedigree  of  Ztvvzr  to  the  root 
war,  which  through  a  wide  range  of  lan- 
guage signifies  look  or  take  notice,  as 
^own  under  Ware,  Ward.  Warn,  &c. 

The  G.  wahr  (Lat.  %>erus.  w .  i^it'r^,  true, 
is  probably  to  be  ejq)lained  as  what  keeps 
or  fulfils  thefmrpose  for  which  it  was  de- 
signed. The  true  way  is  that  which  leads 
to  the  end  we  are  desirous  of  attaining. 
A  true  man  is  one  who  fulfils  his  pro- 
fessions. A  true  saying  is  one  which 
comes  out  in  accordance  with  f.ict,  when 
put  to  the  proof.  Thus  verity  may  be 
regarded  as  the  capacity  of  a  Uiing  Ibr 
wear.  OHG.  uuar,  Veritas,  fides  ;  ze  unare, 
certtf ;  gawdrif  probitas ;  ungawdr,  im- 
probtM ;  wariiy  kemmrityPiuuarU^  |m>bat. 
—GrafT. 

2.  To  wear  clothes.  The  expression  of 
a  garment  wearing  well,  or  lx:ii^  worn 
out,  seems  so  closely  connected  with  that 
of  wearing  clothes,  that  we  are  at  first 
mclincd  to  identify  the  verb  in  the  two 
cases  and  to  ex|riain  the  sense  of  wearing 
clothes  as  remaming  or  being  in  them,  in 
accordance  with  ON.  at  wra  i  sl^rtu,  1 
brdkum :  to  be  fai  a  sihtt^  in  breeraes,  to 
wear  them ;  or  as  we  say,  he  was  in  his 
shirt  sleeves,  in  his  best  clothes.  Sanscr* 
vas,  to  dwell,  to  wear  clothes. 

But  further  examination  tends  to  show 
that  although  the  ultimate  origin  is  pro- 
bably the  same  in  wear^  to  last,  and  wear^ 
to  bear  clothes,  yet  the  two  senses  are 
not  immediately  connected.  The  line  of 
thought  seems  to  be,  to  look  out,  take 
heed,  beware,  guard  against,  protect, 
cover,  clothe.  SiA  vor  dtr  kalte,  der 
hitze  beivahren,  to  g^ard  against  cold  or 
heat ;  verwaAren.  to  preserve.  ON.  verja^ 
AS.  werjem^  to  odend,  protect,  cover. 
Hrctgle  hine  mid  to  n'triarine  :  clothing 
to  cover  himself  withaL  onG.  warjoMt 
werjan,  defendere,  prohibere,  tegere,  ves^ 
tire,— Graff. 

Mit  uuati  er  thih  io  urntrig 
Joh  emmizigeii  nerie : 

Amfcttt  ^ne  is  defrmfet,  et  perpetuo  alet. 

Otfr.  II.  22.  47. 

Then  elUptically,  to  wear  clothes,  to  cover 
(oneself  with)  dothes.    as.  m  mttie 

wcppen  werian,  he  must  wear  weapons, 
must  giiard  (himself  with)  weapons,  ohg. 
gauueridomi  Ckrittam^  mduemnt  Chris- 
tum ;  pcinuiuriy  periscclides,  leg-clothing. 

3.  I'o  wear  ship,  to  turn  the  ship  before 
the  wind ;  properly  to  veer  ship  ;  Fr. 
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tircr  ventunkn%\t,  vimnmpt^a, — 

Roding. 

Wear. — Weir.  From  C.  wthren^  Du. 
weren^  to  ward  off,  pieveBt,  forbid,  defend 

(see  Wear,  2.),  are  G.  wehr^  Du.  weer^ 
sepimentum,  defensio,  munitio^agger ;  G. 
WMT,  adam,  dyke,  causey,  ikn  strmm 
ditrch  ein  wehr  aufhalten :  to  stop  the 
current  by  a  dyke  or  wear.  VVehrdatn^ 
a  wear  or  weir  on  a  river.  Miihl-iuehr^  a 
milMam  ;  seewehr^  .1  mole  or  pier ;  fisch- 
ivehr^  a  fisb-pontl ;  I'l  l),  tvarc,  a  dam 
across  a  stream  to  set  nets  in  for  catch- 
ing eels,  &c. ;  a  crib  to  defiaid  the  banks 
of  a  river  or  a  sca-dykc.  AS.  war^  wety 
sepimcntum,  retinaculum  ;  a  dam  for 
fisn,  fish-pond.  //'..^>7<',  where  water  is 
holde,  gort^FilsK'r. 

In  the  sense  of  a  tish-pond  the  word 
may  be  confounded  with  OE.  xvayowrgy 
stondinge  water,  piscina  (Pr.  Pm.)  ;  Suf- 
folk iLHvuery  Du.  woutver,  ryver^  G.  wei- 
//f-r,  oHG.  wiwariy  MHO.  luiwer^wier^z. 
pond  for  fish,  from  Lat.  vivarium. 

Wamy.  AS.  werigy  weary ;  G.  wdhrtn, 
to  endure;  langwierigy  lingering,  tedious; 
Da.  varty  to  endure ;  langvarig^  pro- 
tracted, lingering.  TheoctremityotWMn- 
ness  is  wiin  we  are  qniie  wtm  out  with 
labour. 

Weasand.  as.  wg^send;  OFris.  was- 
truUy  the  windpipe;  Bav.  waisel^  wastly 
Tt'oslingy  Suffolk  the  gullet,  throat. 

Probably  from  on.  hvasOf  Da.  hvase^ 
to  wbeeie,  to  make  asoand  in  breadiing  ; 

F.  dial,  querzetty  to  choke.  The  same 
relation  holds  good  between  on.  qucrky 
the  throat,  and  E.  wherky  to  breathe  with 
difficulty,  to  make  a  noise  in  breathiliy ; 
wherkeny  Da.  kvarkty  to  choke* 

Weasel.   G.  wiesel. 

Weather.    Du.  weder^  G.  wetter ^  on. 
weather,  wind,  storm.   PoL  wiatty 
wina ;  wiady  o.  nwlM,to  blow.  Bohem. 
wjgr,  gen.  vtHru^  wiikL ;  tMiify  wjH^  to 

To  Wa«v«. — Wob.  Sanscr.  vapy 
weave  ;  ON.         Da.  Vinu\  Du.  wevcuy 

G.  weberty  to  weave  ;  geuu  ln-,  Du.  webbe, 
ON.  ve/tf  what  is  woven,  a  web.  G.  iveben 
is  also  to  move  to  and  fro,  to  stir.  Leben 
und  Tvebetty  to  have  life  and  motion.  Bav. 
waSem^  to  be  in  movement,  to  wander  to 
andfio;  flMiArfw,w«AcAr,  to  bustle  about; 
wadbefty  tvaibeltty  to  stagger,  totter.  The 
radical  image  is  the  rccij)rocating  motion 
of  the  shuttle  in  weaving.  See  Wave, 
Waver,  Wabble. 

Wed.  Goth,  vadiy  OHG.  tvettiy  AS. 
wedd^  a  pledge^  what  binds  us  to  perfona 


a  certain  condition,  from  Goth,  vidan  or 
vUhaHy  to  bind,xo7X'/VA;//,  to  bind  together, 
to  join  ;  ohg.  luttaHy  gtwetatty  sisamana' 
giwetany  to  bind  together.  Goth,  gavissi 
a  fastening  or  joint ;  disvisSy  a  loosing. 

To  Wed.  Properly  to  engage  or  pledge 
onesdf,  to  betrodi ;  then  passing  on  to* 
signify  the  marriage  wliich  is  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  engagement.    Goth,  imdi,  a 
wed  or  pledge  ;  gavadjon.  AS.  weddian, 
to  engage,  to  promise.   Him  wtddtdoH 
fcoh  to  sylUnnc :  they  engaged  to  give 
him  money.  GiJ  ivwa  ordales  weddige:  if 
any  one  undertakes  an  ordeaL  WSUige 
St  bridguma  :  let  the  bridegroom  promise. 
Then  in  the  special  sense  of  marriage 
engagement.    IVeddian  heora  magatt  to 
'iVtfe  :  to  betroth  their  relation,  to  pnmiise 
her  in  marriage.    IWddian  was  after*- 
wards,  as  in  E.,  used  for  marriage,  but  the 
proper  term  for  tiie  htter  was  awttitm^ 
and  the  two  are  contrasted  toj^cthcr  in 
Sax.  Chron.,  p.  314.  37. — Cockayne,  in 
Gloss,  to  St  Marherite.    Flcni.  iccddcn^ . 
sjjondere,  polUceri,  fidejubere. — Kil. 

In  like  manner  from  Lat.  spottderey  to 
engage,  are  formed  spoMSUs,  sponsot  an 
engaged  person,  a  bmh^froom  or  bride, 
and  thence  Fr.  /poux,  t'pousey  a  husband 
or  wife.  The  comparison  of  the  corre- 
sponding forms  in  Welsh  would  lead  to  a 
different  view  of  the  immediate  origin  of 
the  expression,  although  we  are  ultimate- 
ly brought  to  the  same  point  in  both 
cases,  w.  gwedd  is  a  yoice  or  nair,  a 
team  of  horses  ;  gweddaiugy  yoked,  cou- 
pled, wedded ;  newydd  wtddawgy  newly 
married ;  dyweddiOy  to  yoke  or  couple^ 
together^  to  join  in  marriage,  to  espouse  ; 
dyweddt,  espousal,  betrothal.  The  point 
of  connection  between  the  two  lines  of 
thought  is  that  w.  gweddta  well  as  Goth.. 
vadi,  a  ziu-d  or  pledge,  seems  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  root  shown  in  Goth.  vidaHy 
gavidaHy  to  bind  together.  oHG.  kiwt' 
tatty  conjunctus ;  sesamanagiwataft^  so- 
cinnmt  ;  kiwct,  a  yoke  or  pair  of  oxen  ; 
"bWiQ.  gewete,  companion;  Swiss,  Bav. 
an-y  tShwH/m,  to  yoke  together.  Goth. 
Thatei  nu  Guth  ga-'ath  :  what  God  hath 
Joined  together— ki  not  man  put  asunder. 
— Mark  la  9. 

By  n  carious  coincidence  we  have  also 
Esthon,  wfddama,  to  lead  ;  Lith.  rirdity 
westiy  to  lead,  to  lead  a  bride  home,  to 
roany,tobe  comparedwilh  Lat.dttcere 

me* 

orem.  Wcdes,  wedded,  married  ;  ivcdlySy 
the  bridegroom  ;  nvi^//,  a  wedding  ;  Let. 
weddama  wr^r'/i^  a  marriageable  daughter. 

Wedge.  Vivuwfgi^migght^^^wttk^ 
a.wedge^  objigng  mass. 
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Wednesday,  as.  wodensdiig^  Wo- 
den's day. 

Weed.  Du.  uncden^  to  cleanse,  espe- 
daUy  of  noxious  herba^  to  weed.  Thence 
«M^.  a  weed,  the  Bonoas  lieffw  diat  are 
fnlled  up  and  cast  out  from  among  the 
cultivated  crops.  Fr.  imidtTt  to  toid, 
purge,  cleanse.   See  Void. 

WMda.  A0.  nW,  clothing,  garment 
Wist  and  wada^  food  and  garments. 
OHG.  gatudUf  clothing,  garment , 
karwwH,  moufnlag;  Umailt  linen 
clothes  ;  a  wand^  gewandy  cloth,  woven 
materials ;  Feinwafidy  linen.  Fin.  waaUt, 
cloth,  clothes,  garment. 

Week.    AS.  weoce,  ON.  vikOyO.  woche. 

To  Ween.  Goth,  vens^  expectation, 
hope  ;  vmjiut^  to  expect ;  gavaijan^  to 
suppose,  to  nink  ;  ON.  mfo,  twm, 
expectation,  h<^  ;  vdn<L,  v6na,  to  hope. 
Du.  waen^  opinion ;  waenen^  to  think,  to 
ween. — Kil.  G.  wdhneUf  to  imagine, 
suppose,  think.  Sc.  mriU  tfwamtf^km, 
loss  for  counsel. 

To  Weep.  Goth,  vopjan^  to  call,  to 
07 ;  OHO.  ttnto/an,  MHO.  wuofen^  wafen^ 
to  make  an  outcry,  to  lament,  weep  ; 
ivuof,  unioft^  AS.  ivop^  hvi-op,  outcry, 
lamentation,  on.  dp^  outcry.  From  AS. 
wtp  is  formed  w^mt  pfoperly  to  lament, 
to  wail,  then  to  weep  or  shed  tears,  as 
from  ON.  ^  comes  apa,  to  shout,  to  cry. 

The  sjrllaUe  wkwip  is  naed  to  represent 
a  shrill  sound  in  whooping  cough^  and  as 
a  verb  signifies  to  shout.  War  whoops 
ON.  herdp^  the  battle-cry,  shout  of  attack. 

lith.  vipUL,  Rnss.  vopif^  to  make  an 
outcry,  to  weep  ;  vopP^  lamentation,  cry. 

In  Gr.  the  sense  of  shouting 

is  softened  down  to  tbe  signification  01 
the  ordinary  voice  or  a  separate  utterance 
a  word  ;  and  by  a  similar  change  in  the 
radical  vowel  to  that  shown  in  ON.  dp^ 
apOy  E.  whocpy  wtipy  wc  lutve  fir«f  (j^xt- 
served  in  the  aorist  hirov),  to  say  ;  firoc,  a 
word.  The  same  train  of  thought  is  seen 
In  Lat  vox,  voeit  (eqnivaleBt  to  Gr.  if, 
Air6c)f  the  voice,  from  voco,  to  call,  where 
the  guttural  c  takes  the  place  of  the  p  in 
the  other  languages.  Sanscr.  vach,  speak. 

WMfflL  The  wonn  that  breeds  in 
com.  AS.  wibha^  a  worm  ;  ivibily  wifely 
C.  vnebelf  Du.  a  weevil;  Lith. 

Wtttaiaf,  a  beeflfc 

The  name  is  taken  from  the  multi- 
farious movement  of  a  swarm  of  small 
animals.  G.  'weben^  to  stir  about,  to 
swann  with  ;  webeln^  to  wag,  stir,  bustle. 
— Kiittn.  Bav.  vfibeln^  wubeln^  wibbeln^ 
wimmelHf  to  move  about,  to  swarm ; 
wihUgp  stiiring,  sprawling,  amwliiq^ 


WEIRD 

*  Allcs  iL^ibbclt,  kribbelt,  sich  bew^eu' 
'  Das  wibendgf  tvabmdt  wasser.?— Co- 
ders. PLD.  wiMMittrim^  to  wag  the 
tail. 

The  Lathi  naaie  of  the  insect,  amewAV, 

seems  to  have  beem  formed  on  exactly  the 
same  principle.  It  may  be  explained 
from  It.  gorgogUare,  to  gurgle,  to  boxi, 
and  then  (fmn  a  comparison  of  the  per^ 
petual  movement  of  swarming  insects  to 
the  agitation  of  boiling  water),  *  to  breed 
or  beoonie  veiuiiiie^  wonnlets,  or  sodi 
creepers  or  weevils  as  breed  in  pulse  or 
com.' — Fl.  See  Wabble.  Russ,  wreynti, 
to  boil,  also  to  swarm,  to  crawl,  Grisons 
btlg^y  to  boil,  to  swarm. 

To  Weigh.— Weight.  The  act  of 
weighing  takes  its  name  from  the  wqe- 
ging  movement  of  the  beam,  one  scue 
going  up  as  the  other  goes  down.  Bav« 
tvagan,  ivagett,  to  rock,  shake,  move  ; 
wagtHf  a  cradle  ;  wdg,  a  balance  ; 
gtwig,  a  lever ;  wfgm,  to  prise  a  thin^ 
up  ;  G.  tviegen^  to  rocl^  to  move  to  and 
frt) ;  also  (as  wdgeH)  to  weigh ;  bewegen, 
to  move  ;  wage,  a  balance.  Da.  wagge- 
ItHy  VfoegeleM,  to  waggle,  vacillate  ; 
u'Ofgen,  to  sway  up  and  down,  to  vacil- 
late; to  move  ;  waigCy  a  balance. — KiL 
ON.  vaggOy  to  rock ;  vegm,  to  lift ;  vdg^  a 
balance ;  Turgi^  weight ;  vetgr,  hea\"N'. 
AS.  wegOH^  to  lift,  to  weigh,  in  the  ex- 
pres^on  of  weighing  amm&r  the  word  is 
still  used  in  the  sense  of  lifting  up.  Boh. 
waha^  a  balance,  the  swipe  of  a  welL 
Russ.  waga,  a  balance ;  tvajit  y  to  have 
weight,  to  weigh. 

The  same  connection  between  the 
terms  for  weighing  and  for  wagging  up 
and  down  is  seen  m  Let  swirt  (wippen, 
wl^en),  to  seesaw,  to  weigh  ;  swirris, 
swipe  of  a  well  ;  sumrs,  weight  ;  swa/Ta 
tiltSf  a  drawbridge  ;  rwarngs^  weighty, 
heavy.  Lith.  swtrH,  twiyroti,  to  wmvcr, 
sway,  swing-;  swerti,  to  weigh  ;  rwams 
(showing  the  origin  of  c.  uhwgr)^  heavv  ; 
swarthy  scales,  bolanoe ;  jwMml  scales 
beam  of  balance,  swipe  of  welt  Do. 
swieren^  vibrare,  vagari,  gyrare. 

Weird,  as.  wyrdy  gewyrdy  frite,  for- 
tune, destiny,  from  Goth.  AS. 
•weorthan,  G.  werdm^  to  cooie  to  poMb  to 
become,  to  be. 

7>  miMwas  then  dH^calijr  need  In 
the  sense  of  destine,  appomt  as  one's  ftte^ 
or  announce  as  one's  fate,  predict- 

And  what  the  doom  sae  dire,  that  thou 
Dost  WMnif  to  aiiM  er  me  ? 

Jam.  Pop.  BsBadfc 

Altho'  his  mitber  in  her  wtinU 
FcnisU  Ui  dnth  St  Xnf^ 
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Hence  Shakespeare  in  Macbeth  calls  the 
witches  the  weird-sisters^  and  latterly 
weird  has  come  to  be  used  in  our  Uter- 
ature  in  the  sense  of  something  bdong- 
ing  to  the  world  of  witches,  supernatural, 
unearthly.  In  the  same  way  the  analogous 
conception  expressed  by  Yx.fiefU^Jsa^Cy 
and  E.  fairy ^  takes  tbat  dcdjgnatioa  firom 
\jxX.fatum. 

To  Weld.  Sw.  wdlla^  G.  wellen^  to 
join  two  pieces  of  iron  at  a  heat  just  short 
of  mcltin^f.  From  G.  ivallen,  Du.  welUtty 
AS.  wea/iafif  to  boil  {  wtalUndt  fytyUx- 

In  Sco^nd  coals  are  said  i9 1 
wall  when  they  cake  together  in  burning. 
The  process  of  welding  iron  is  named,  in 
many  languages,  from  the  word  for  boil- 
ing. Illyrian  vaHHy  to  boil,  to  weld  iron  ; 
Let.  wArtt^  to  boil ;  sawdrit,  to  weld  ; 
Mau^.  formif  to  boil ;  /orrasteni.  to 
solder^  to  md  $  Tkuk.  kMnamoM,  to 
boil,  to  weld  ;  GnsoBs  kMgbr^  to  bout  to 
solder  metals. 

To  Walk.— Walawe.  c.  welktHy  Du. 
widUm^  vtrwtldUn^  to  fiule,  wittier,  de- 
cay, dry.    F*roperly  to  lose  colour. 

For  which  full  pale  and  vnikid  is  my  face. 

INiwfciiwrt  T* 

The  which  was  whilome  grene  gnM* 
Is  wtUwid  bay,  as  time  now  is. 

Gower  in  HaL 

\v.  i^welw,  pale.  K"^.  fealo,fealwe^  fallow, 
yellow  ;  fealwian^  to  grow  yellow ;  wtal- 
wian^  to  dry  up.  EsOmil.  IM^,  wliite  ; 
walkia^  whitish.  Fin.  wtUta,  white  ; 
walawiL,  whitish  ;  walastaa,  to  become 
pale  or  whitish ;  kalewa^  pale  ;  halisiua^ 
to  become  wlutUli,  to  ftde. 

"Welkin,  as.  woken ^  G.  wolki\  cloud  ; 
wolken  himtnelf  the  clouds  of  heaven,  the 
wdkin,  sky. 

Peiliaps  W9lkt  nuiy  be  from  the  woolly 
(G.  woltey  wool)  a<;pect  of  the  clouds, 
analogous  to  i-  in.  iumen^  wool,  lieminka, 
down,  wool,  and  thence  a  liun  doud ; 
litmettddy  to  cover  with  wool,  to  become 
clouded  over.  The  A§e^  douds  is  an 
habitual  metaphor,  woich  we  also  find  in 
ViigiL 

Tenuia  nec  lanes  per  coelum  vetlera  ferrl. 

Well.  Goth,  vaila,  well,  better:  OHG. 
cmi/a,  woloy  welo,  O.  wokl,  wtSL,  W. 
£w/if  better.  Lap.  walj'o,  good  ;  waijo 
dlMOy  a  thorough  good  man  ;  waljei,  ON. 
veluiy  to  take  what  is  good,  to  choose. 

To  Well^WaU.  AS.  mnaUtm,  on. 
irlla,  Du.  wellen,  G.  wallcft,  to  boil, 
bubble  up,  spring,  as.  wylle,  ODu.  wtlU^ 
waiUt  A  spnng,  a  well,  spring  water,  a 
quelUn^  to  tpnog  |  fumty  a  qving  of 
•water. 


Welt.  w.  gwald^  a  hem  ;  sr^vald esgidy 
the  welt  of  a  shoe.  *  The  weli  of  a  gar- 
ment, ord,  bord,  bordure  d'un  vestement.* 
—Cot.  Gael  Ai//,  Mian,  border,  belt, 
welt  of  a  shoe. 
To  Welter,   as.  waltan,  P1.D.  wdl- 

teTHj  WtitffHy  WOittTMy  Sw.  SMfMf,  Wdltftl^ 

G.  u'tU~t  n^  to  roll,  wallow,  welter  ;  sick  in 
seinem  blute  wdlzen^  to  wallow  or  welter 
in  one's  blood.  Fr.  VMtirer,  to  wallow 
like  a  sow  in  the  mire.  Lat  sv/aifltnr,  to 
roll.    See  Wallow. 

Wem.  as.  waftty  worn,  a  spot,  stain, 
Uemish,  crime,  sin,  evil  ON.  vffmm, 
shame,  dishonour,  vice.  Fin.  7L'amma,  a 
fault,  blemish,  wound,  swelling,  boil; 
wammata^  to  hurt,  to  wound. 

Wen.  A$.  tevynv,  a  swdling,  a  wait. 
Perhaps  a  corruption  of  wem. 

Wexxdx.  A  depreciatory  or  familiar 
term  for  a  young  woman.  The  paialld 
form  in  Germany  is  mcnsch^  minsch^ 
miftsky  answering  to  Goth,  tnannisky  OHG. 
mennisCf  a  derivative  firom  mann.  Swab. 
iMMMol,  a  giri,  a  mistress,  a  woman  of  the 
lower  orders ;  vermenschem^  to  wench. 
Westcrw.  mensch^  a  prostitute ;  PLD. 
MMUit,  contemptaousty,  a  woman;  Heh 
bemifiskcn,  to  take  a  wife.  The  inter- 
change of  w  and  m  is  doubtless  unusual, 
but  wir  in  some  parts  of  Germany  be- 
comes nur^  mir. 

On  the  other  hand  wennik  is  used  in 
G.  as  a  depreciatory  term  for  a  woman  j 
schdl-wenniky  a  slattetn,  ontidy  wench. 
W  't-nnik,  wennk,  a  woman'k  garment-— 
Brem.  Wtb. 

Vo  Wend^Want  To  go.  as.  wms- 
(hvty  to  turn,  turn  his  steps,  go.  Of 
Ledene  on  Englisc  wfude :  turns  from 
Uum  into  English.  VVcnde  hme  thanon ; 
turned  him  uence.  WetuUm  Mder  and 
thider:  to  go  to  and  fro.  In  the  same 
way,  to  return  is  to  go  back,  and  in  oe. 
to  MW,  i  e.  to  bend,  meaning  to  bend  his 
steps,  was  much  used  in  the  sense  of  go. 
See  Bow.  on.  venda^  G.  wenden,  to  turn. 
Venda  ve^i  sinum  :  to  turn  his  course. 
Bav.  wif$dm,  to  turn,  to  go  in  a  certifal 
direction.  *  Tltie  Uuti  u-untun  ktim:* 
the  people  went  home. — Otfr. 

wara.— Weregild.  In  the  Old  Ger* 
man  laws  the  death  of  a  man  was  gener- 
ally compounded  for  by  the  payment  of  a 
sum  of  money  to  the  relations  of  the  mur- 
dered man.  This  was  called  his  wert  or 
weregild,  OHG.  werigelt^  OFris.  weri^t-hl^ 
vwield^  AS.  werOf  w€t\  wrtgtld.  Gildan 
were,  to  pay  were.  To  eaam  Iktm  rUki 
were :  in  addition  to  his  right  weregild. 
OSaXi  sMnr,  mtr^Huld^  Juitio^  pratuim 
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rcdemptionis. — KiL  The  word  is  com- 
monly explained  from  as.  wer^  Lat  vir, 
man,  in  accoiduice  with  on.  mumnfyUd^ 
mannbot^  Da.  mandebod^  composition  or 
fine  paid  for  the  death  of  a  man.  And 
doobtien  tihe  term  was  early  understood 
in  this  sense  :  vjccrgelt^  dat  is  manne- 
eelt'  —  Richthofcn.  It  is  remarkable 
however  that  in  all  the  Finnic  languages 
Wtre  ligniiies  blood,  which  would  give  a 
mncfa  more  lively  expression  of  the  idea. 
Lapu  warr,  Esthon.  iverre^  Fin,  weri^ 
Ifanr*  viry  blood ;  virdij,  Esthon.  wcrrv- 
hmm  {ktndy  price,  coit»  VBlne),  g.  blutgeU^ 
the  price  of  blood,  money  paid  in  satis- 
faction of  blood.  Turk,  katt^  blood ;  kan- 
paktud^  money  paid  to  the  neir  of  aalain 
man  by  the  homicide. 

Schnieller's  explanation  is  less  pro- 
bable, from  w^rettf  ^eweren^  to  pay  or 
ditchaiiKe  an  obligation.  Abraham  says 
to  Isaac,  '  Du  must  das  opfer  sevn,  wir 
miissen  den  lierrcn  gewercH!  IVerung^ 
wtrscka/iy  payment,  satisfaction. 

W«rowo]£  The  temporary  trans- 
formation of  men  into  wolves  was  a  ver>' 
general  superstition,  giving  rise  to  Gr. 
XmbMIpmvoc,  wolfimm.  The  correspond- 
ing term  in  AS.  was  werwolf^  from  wer^ 
Goth,  vair^  Lat.  t'/r,  man.  Hence  Mid. 
Lat.  geruiphus^  OFr.  garwal^  garol^ 
garou,  'Vidimus  enim  frequenter  in 
AngliA  per  lunationes  homines  in  lupos 
mutari ;  quod  hominum  genus  Gerulphos 
Galli  nominant,  Angli  vero  Wtrewulf 
dicunt.  Were  enim  Anglic^  virum  sonat ; 
lupoin.'— Gervai.  Titeber.  in  Due. 

Bisclaverct  ad  nun  en  Bretan, 
Ganoaii  I'apelent  U  Norman. 

The  intrinsic  meaning  of  the  word  being 
now  obscured  to  a  French  ear,  the  term 
lbr«v^was  again  prefixed  in  tn  intel- 
ligible form  :  lot^garou^  a  werewolf. 

West.  It  is  remarkable  that  both  East 
and  West  admit  of  explanation  from  the 
Fiuibli  languages.  Eraion.  water ; 
ivessi  >tfl<7r  (the  wet  quarter),  the  West ; 
Wissi  tuul  (the  wet  win^),  the  N.  W.  wind. 

Wet   See  Water. 

Whale.  AS.  kwal^  a  w^jn*.  Cr. 
^^i;,  ^aXaiva,  Lat.  balcetta. 

Wbanff.  A  blow  or  bang,  to  beat,  to 
throw  or  bang  down  with  vk)Jence. — Mrs 

Baker.  From  the  notion  of  flinging  vio- 
lently down  comes  the  sense  of  something 
large,  a  large  separate  piece,  a  whacking 

J>iece,  a  uumper.  Whangs  anytliing 
arge,  a  thong—  Hal.  ;  whangs  guhayng, 
a  thick  slice,  a  whang  of  cheese. — Jam. 
A  guhan/tj  a  ^eat  sUce  of  cheese. — Gl . 


Grose.  A  strap  is  a  slice  or  scfNuate 
portion  of  leather. 

It  IS  probable  that  as.  thwang  has  tiie 
same  origin,  as  we  find  thwack  answer- 
ing to  whacky  as  thwang  to  whang.  So 
also  we  have  the  synonyms  wisif  and 
thwart^  whittle  and  thwittU. 

Wharf.  The  G.  werfen^  to  cast  {au  f- 
wcr/en^  to  cast  up),  is  doubtless  the  on^m 
of  n.D.  iBWi'T'^amoandofeerthoBwittdi 
houses  are  placed  for  protection  against 
inundation,  or  a  raised  place  by  the 
waterside  were  ships  are  built  and  re- 
paired ;  also  a  wharf  or  shore  secured 
with  timber. — Brem.  Wtb.  Du.  werf,  a 
raised  place  on  which  a  house  is  built : 
schttpsTutf/^  HMWMfWtfft  Sw.  JMjMeswf/f 
a  dockyard,  shipyard. — Bomhofi.  Hoi- 
stein  ivarf,  war/,  v.mn'f,  urrff.  a  raise  i 
mound  on  which  a  hou^  stands. — 
Schiitze.  E.Fris.  warfy  waf,  raised 
ground  on  which  a  house,  ctMUidht  or 
windmill  is  placed. — Wiarda. 

WlieaL   See  Wale. 

WhMit  A&  hvete,  Goth.  hvaiUi, 
The  name  is  conjectured  to  be  dcmed 
from  Goth,  hvtits,  white* 

W^luHrtesr.  A  bird  with  a  wlute  twnpi, 
formerly  called  whittail^  from  whence 
ivhtatcar  appears  to  be  corrupted.  Fr. 
blancuUtf  a  whiiiaiif  or  bird  of  her  big- 
ness that  is  very  fax  and  good  catins^^ 
Cot. 

To  Wheedle.  To  persuade  by  coax- 
ing or  flattery.  From  G.  waUln^  to  wag 
the  taiL  In  Fab.  et  Omtes,  III.  ^  the 
dogmys 

jev^tapcto  et  sijow^ 

Coueter,  to  wag  die  tail 

Da.  iogre^  to  wag  the  tail,  to  flatter, 
wheedle ;  ON.  Jiadra.  to  wag  the  tail, 
blandttlis  fidfen^  to  wbeedle. 

Wheel.  AS.  hwiHt  on.  hJSl,  hvel^ 
anything  circular,  a  wheel,  w.  ckwyL  a 
turn,  a  course  ;  chwyl/a^  an  orbit.  Du. 
wielf  a  whed,  a  whirlpool,  the  whorl  of  a 
spindle  ;  wielbrood,  atwist,br^d  twisted 
in  a  spiral  form.  Lane  whul^  whtdpii^ 
a  whirlpooL 

To  wheeae.  as.  hweosany  to  breadie 
with  difficulty,  to  breathe  audibly.  ON. 
hvasiu  Da.  hvase^  to  wheeze,  to  hiss. 
Yof)Bra.«e^lariSf^tow1ieese.  %s€L^hmuMm^ 
to  breathe,  blow,  puff,  swelL 

Wlielk.  I.  A&  n/toiuCf  wtoic^  a  wdk, 
wiik,  shellfish. 

a.  A  wlielk  is  also  a  blow,  a  fidl,  and 
thence  a  mark,  stripe,  pimple.  Whelktr, 
a  thump  or  blow  ;  whelking^  very  largc- 
— HaL    A  modification  of  the  wwd 
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tuhacky  representing  the  sound  of  a  blow. 
Whacking,  thumping,  bornidng,  strap* 
ping,  are  analogous  expressions,  convey- 
ing the  sense  of  magnitude. 

To  WheluL^Whelve.  To  whelm  or 
wAMcMfyto  COfver  a  thing  by  turning  some 
Vessel  over  it.  *  ll'h^lm  that  dish  over 
dien)  currants.' — Mrs  Baker.  To  whawm^ 
to  ovcrwlielin. — ^HaL 

To  rcabble,  and  with  the  nasal,  ivavible, 
is  to  move  to  and  fro,  up  and  down,  to 
roll  about ;  Sc.  whammUf  to  turn  round. 

Wl'  har  tail  in  her  tMdi  she  wkammHad  It  roan 
Tin  %  bnid  star  4npl  frae  the  lift  aboon. 

Du.  ivemeleny  to  palpitate,  whirl,  turn 
round. — KiL  Sc.  wonul^  wkummil, 
MB.  wkemmlty  to  torn  upside  down. 

And  schyll  Triton  with  his  w?ndy  home 
Ov«  MMaftfptf  all  the  flowand  o 
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The  change  from  w^mmtt  to  wkefm  is 

an  instance  of  an  inversion  that  is  very  fre- 
quent in  imitative  forms.  Thus  we  have 
G.  Jc7itXt'(//>/>t///, parallel  with  Swiss  schivai- 
fftHt  to  splash ;  and  B.  wabbU  is  synon- 
ymous with  7uaUop  ;  potwobbUrWOAp^t- 
WtUioper  are  used  indifferently. 

the  same  kind  of  iovenion  leads 
from  our  original  waiHt  to  OHG.  walbon^ 
to  roll,  to  turn  round  ;  whence  i>anvalb- 
nussif  subversiun,  turning  upside  down  ; 
nnwilie^  spherical,  round ;  AS.  hwtalf^ 
convex  ;  Da.  Jivalve,  to  arch,  vault,  turn 
bottom  upwards  ;  Sw.  hwdl/waf  to  roll, 
turn,  diaiige^  Tuutf  ON.  kvelfa^  kvaJ/dy 
to  turn  over,  to  vault.  In  Staffordshire 
to  wharz'e  is  to  turn  a  vessel  upside 
down  in  order  to  cover  something.  To 
whave^  to  cover  or  hang  over. — Hal. 

Whelp.  ON.  hvelpr,  OHG.  hvelf,  MHO. 
weU't  the  young  of  dogs,  lions,  bears,  &c. 
Wel/en^  to  bear  young. 

Wedcerlein  ist  auf  das  bett  gMiaiaigau^ 
Hat  duaaf  jiMw^  wiiie  jimmi. 

Hans  SauM  in  Sdun* 

Perhaps  the  notm  may  be  from  the  veri>, 

and  not  vice  versA.  G.  werfen,  to  cast,  is 
used  in  the  special  sense  of  casting 
young.  Die  hunduin  h.it  gewor/tn,  sic 
nat  seeks  junge  geworfen :  the  bitch 
has  whelped.  —  Kiittn.  To  itarp  in 
the  S.  of  England  is  to  cast  a  foal ;  in 
N.B.  to  warp  eggs,  to  lay  eggs.  The 
same  interchange  of  r  and  /  is  seen  in  the 
parallel  fonnsofAS.A«tf0^aff  andAww/- 
jian^  to  turn. 

Wherkened.  Choked.  TV  wkirk,  to 
breathe  with  difficulty,  properly  to  make 
a  noise  in  breathing,  on.  kvcrk^  throat ; 
Ds*  hv9HU^  to  chdnfe 


Whraret.  I.  A  box  on  the  ear ;  some* 
thing  to  make  die  ear  whirr, 

2.  To  whetret^  to  harass,  to  tease.  Per- 
haps like  whartUy  tuharhvhartUy  to 
cross,  to  tease  (Hal),  a  development  of 
E.  dial,  whart^  thwar^  cross.  Over- 
whart,  ovcrthwart,  across. — Forby.  Warf^ 
to  overturn,  to  plow  land  across. — HaL 

VoWhot.  ON.  iHwKr,  Avoir,  OberD. 
wast,  wets,  sharp  ;  ON.  In'etfOfQ,  wetzen^ 
Du.  wetUtif  to  whet,  to  sharpen,  oho. 
wasso  uhoHy  to  look  sharp ;  wassidaf 
sharpness,  edge. 

Whether.  Coth.  hvntJtar,kS.  Jnvathir, 
which  of  two,  from  hva^  which,  who. 

•  Whey.  AS.  hwag^  Du.  wy.  Tlie 
Netherlandish  forms  wadifik,  wadeke^ 
wattke,  wizkke^  w&ke^  waje^  G.  dial. 
wit$ti€h,  wtssig^  point  to  a  derivation 
from  Goth,  vato^  water,  as  signifying^ 
the  watery  part  of  milk. 

Which.  Goth,  hvileiks^  what-Uke ;  as 
such  from  rz//'/^v>(^,so-IilEe.  OFris.  kwiHk^ 
hulky  hweky  huk,  hoek,  which. 

WhiflP.  A  breath  of  air,  a  word  like 
puff,  huffy /i4 ffjormtd  in  imitation  of  the 
sound  of  blowing,  w.  chwajf^  a  quick 
gust ;  ch7L<iffii\  to  puff,  whiff,  htss ;  ckufytk, 
a  puff,  blast,  breath.    See  Waft 

To  WhifBo.  Properly  to  bkmr  in 
whiffs,  to  blow  unsteadily,  to  veer  about, 
to  trifle.  *  Two  days  before  this  storm 
began  die  wind  wMfUi  about  to  the 
south,  and  back  agam  to  the  east,  and 
blew  ver\'  faintly.* — Dampier  in  R.  *  Ver- 
satile whifflings  and  dodgings.' — Barrow. 

Du.  W€^ftfm  llactuare,  mconstantem 
esse,  omm  vento  versari  ;  weyfcler  homo 
inconstans,  versatilis,  levis.  —  K.  NE. 
whiffle-whaffle^  nonsense^Hal. 

*  Whiffler.  An  ofTicer  who  heads  a 
procession  and  dears  tlie  my  Ibr  it 

Which  lilce  a  mighty  whiffler  ton  the  Kk^ 

Seems  to  prepare  his  way. — Hen.  V. 

The  whifflers  in  the  civic  processions 
at  Norwich  cany  swords  which  they 

brandish  as  if  for  clearing  the  way.  The 
name  may  thus  be  derivMl  from  WQVimg 
or  brandishing. 
Whiff.   I.  A  drink  prepared  from  fer* 

mcnted  whey.  w.  c/noij^,  fermented,  sour  ; 
whey  fermented  with  sweet  herbs.-^ 
SpurreiL 

2.  A  bun.  Bav.  wegg^  wegk^  weck^  a 
wedge,  a  wedge  of  butter  or  of  doup^h,  a 
roll.  Du.  wegghgf  iviggJut  a  wedge, 
thence  a  mass,  an  oblong  cake  of  brnd 
or  of  butter.  — Kil. 

While.  Goth,  hveila,  hour,  time ; 
kveiim,  to  rest^  to  cease;  gtkvtilafts. 
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repose,  rest.   ok.  /t  /Ar,  to  rest ;  hvila^ 
a  bed.  OFris.  >ivi//r,toremaiii. 


•fv 


delay,  .^s.  on  dans  kwitef  Va  a  day's 
space}  tkakmik^vtut  mti^wo  long  as. 

Du.  iL'iil^,  a  moment,  space  of  time, 
leisure,  vacant  time.  Lett  walia^  leisure, 
space  of  time,  respite,  pennisskm.  WtU* 

las  eUoia,  a  vacant  day  ;  'nur/Ziis  s:';xs, 
an  unoccupied  or  resting  horse ;  Man 
ttawa  wn/hiSy  i  have  no  time.  Lith. 
VfoUmday  a  while,  an  hour,  time. 

It  would  seem  frcin  the  forc<^oinF^  that 
the  sense  of  a  space  of  tune  sprmgs  from 
the  notion  of  repose  or  rest,  bat  a  differ- 
ent origin  is  su^jgestcd  by  w.  cJr.ryl,  a 
turn,  a  course,  an  event,  a  while,  and  as 
an  adverb,  while,  as  long  as.  Ckwyl/a, 
an  orbit ;  chwylo^  to  turn,  revolve,  run  a 
course.    Boh.  chiuik,  time,  ieisure ;  Pol. 


cktvila.  a  moment,  time. 
Whuom.  AS.  kwilmjkmUim^womb 

thne,  for  a  time.    Du.  wijlcn,  wifltmt^  C. 
wetland,  formerly,  sometime. 
Whim.  1 .  -  WAiaa. — Wlm.  — Wiin- 


U  'him,  wim,  m  dmm  or  capstan 
drawn  by  horses  for  winding  ore  out  of  a 
mine ;  wAimSf  a  windlas ;  wimble,  an 
anger.  A  windlas  or  capstan  and  an 

auger  arc  all  implements  that  produce 
their  effect  by  turning  round.  Bav.  7V!m- 
tufft,  wimmclHj  wamsxiltt,  wimszeln, 
wmmuuln^Xo  stir, to  be  in  multifarious 
movement.  Du.  wemehn,  to  palpitate 
vibrate,  be  in  qiiick  and  light  movement, 
to  drive  romM,  torn  round,  thence  to 
bore  with  an  aujv  r  ;  vv.v.  a  wimlile  or 
auger.  Parallel  forms  are  Fr.  gintbeh't, 
Langued.  jhimbeUt^  a  gimlet ;  jhinUfla^ 
to  twist. 

The  syllables  whip,  fj^'ip-,  swip  re- 
present a  smart  stroke,  a  light  quick  turn 
or  movement  Thns  we  have  Da.  vippe, 
to  seesaw,  rock,  tilt  up  ;  Du.  wippen,  to 
skip,  to  twinkle,  totter,  kick  suddenly  up  ; 
wip,  a  swing,  a  lift,  a  trice,  the  swipe  of 
a  wdl ;  £.  whip,  to  strike  with  a  rod,  to 
do  anything  with  a  quick  and  nimble 
movement,  to  draw  up  by  means  of  a 
pulley  ;  w.  dmip,  a  quick  turn  ;  ekwi' 
Pyn,  a  sudden  turn,  an  instant ;  c/rwipio, 
to  whip,  to  move  briskly.  Then  with  a 
nasalisation  of  the  root,  G.  wimpem,  Du. 
wisitpoogen,  to  wink  or  blink  the  eyes  ;  G. 
mtgenu<injper,  the  eyelid  ;  w,  ch'it'imp, 
ck-uHmpYnf  a  quick  turn.  The  tinal  mute 
is  tfien  MSt,  leaymg  an  s»  as  the  represent- 
ative of  the  original  /.  Thus  we  arrive 
at  ON.  hvim^  a  quick  movement ;  at  hvima 
aug$tnom^Xo  move  the  e^es  about;  Da. 
vi$mst,  to  ddp  to  and  fro;  w.  chioim, 
Viotion»  impulse;  ckmim^,  ckwimdOf  to 


WHINCE 

move  round  quickly  ;  Du.  wemeUm^  to 
palpitate,  twinkle,  whirl,  turn. — KiL 
"Imm.  S.-^-WaiaMey.  fTA^a 

goty  fancy  or  conceit,  a  freakish  humour. 
— B.  Properly  an  impulse  proceeding 
from  some  internal  buzzing  or  stirring  in 
tlie  biain  that  absorbs  the  attention  of  the 
agent  and  renders  him  deaf  to  rational 
inducements.  O.  wimmen^  wiiHtneln^  to 
stir;  OSw.  JkeMk, to  wriggle,  stir,  or 
crawl ;  thet  hunmlar  i  hufwudft,  my 
head  is  dizz>%  1  have  a  buzzing  in  my 
brain  ;  hwimska,  folly.  Da.  dial  hvimU^ 
to  have  a  swimming  in  the  head  ;  hvim" 
melhovedety  hvims,  giddy,  dizz)'.  Swiss 
wimseln^  to  be  in  a  state  of  multitudin- 
ous movement ;  wimstinnnig,  crade- 
brained,  whimsical.  Da.  :  /  /.'f<',  to  skip 
to  and  fro.    ON.  hz'im,  a  light  movement. 

'  Gad,  my  bead  begins  to  whim  it  about — why 
ik  ?  dKm  «t  both  as  drank  aaa 
— CoDgTcvc  in  R . 


Mtmsk? 

aflsb?--C 


dostdWBBot 

as  mute 

Bat  I  tefBt  mf  boitaMn.  I  thank  yc,  M< 
I  lM»«ft  noosnd  ttMiMm  in  nay  brain 

BJtF.inR. 

To  Whimper,  o. 
wimsM^Ht  to  ay  in  a  subdued  way.  £. 
diat  fvippiftg,  twdhnping  of  binU^  wccp' 
ing,  cryingwHaL   Fm.  w^wtt,  ajkt^ 

weeping. 

A  high-pitched  cry  is  represented  by 
the  syllables  chrep,  fteep,  weep.  The  lap- 
wing is  called  ivt-tp  from  its  plaintive  cry. 
Sc.  wheepf  to  squeak,  to  give  a  sharp 
whistle ;  to  wkeeple,  to  whirae  in  an  in* 
efficient  manner.  Da.  dial,  hveppe,  kvm^ 
pe,  wuppe^  to  yelp  ;  hxnppe,  to  chirp. 

Whin.  Properly  waste  growth,  weeds, 
but  now  appropriated  to  gorse  or  fiose. 
Whinnes  or  hethe,  bruy6re.  —  Palsjn". 
Bret,  dlumtnna.  to  hoe,  to  weed,  w, 
chwyno,  to  weed;  dtwyn,  weeds. 

To  Whine.  Goth,  quainon,  ox.  l-rc:/:  ^ 
I'-i  finka^  to  weep,  lan^ent ;  Bav.  qntfi,  i 
gm  nk^Hf  quenxeln^  to  whimper ;  Da. 
ftviHty  to  whistle  as  tiie  wind  ;  g.  weimem^ 
Du.  lueetten,  to  weep,  to  cry  ;  Sc.  hune,  to 
emit  a  quenUous  sound,  as  children  in  ill 
htmionr.  w.  ewyno,  to  oomplain,  be«^ 
Fin.  ti'itit^td,  to  whistle  as  the  wind  ; 
wink u a,  to  whimper  ;  Esthon.  winguma^ 
wingma,  to  whimper,  whine,  creak. 

To  WWnge.— Whiniard.  H'hifi^, 
to  whine,  to  sob. — Hal.  A  tvhinging 
blow,  a  sounding  blow.  Hence  a  whin- 
ger^  a  weapon,  sometfdng  large  and 
strong.  *  I  have  heard  it  in  .Suffolk,*  says 
Moor,  *as  well  in  the  sense  given  [a 
weapon]  as  of  other  large  strong  things,  a 
girl  particularly— and  swingtr^  alsoi'  7# 
swinfft^  to  beat  \  9mimgmg^  SveXf  tio> 
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tnendons,  as  a  s^wiftf^'ftg  lie,  a  nvin^ing 
£roit.  ^winger^  anything  laige  and 
fceavy. 

From  whinger  in  the  sense  of  a  sword, 
when  the  radical  sense  was  foreotten, 
were  probably  developed  both  hanger 
mnd  wkiniard. 

Whumj^WhiimeK.  To  neigii.  Lat 
hinnirt, 

90  Whip.  A  light,  quick  movement 
Is  widely  represented  by  the  syllables 
whiPy  tviPy  sivipy  as  a  heavier  blow  by 
the  force  of  the  broad  yowel  in  whap^ 
nn^  7*#  «M  b  to  do  aByUOng  by  a 
rapid  swing  of  the  arm  or  any  quick, 
short  movement,  and  the  term  is  thence 
applied  to  reciprocating  or  drcidar  move- 
ment Du.  ivippen^  to  dangle,  swing,  skip, 
do  anything  in  a  hurry,  seesaw ;  to 
twinkle,  to  flog — Kil. ;  wip^  a  trice,  a 
moment ;  wipp€^  a  whip,  the  swipe  of  a 
■svell  ;  ivipsteert,  a  wagtail ;  wipplank^  a 
seesaw ;  wipbrug^  a  draw-bridge  ;  Sw. 
wippkirm,  a  tmnbrd;  Da.  vippe,  to 
seesaw,  bob,  rock,  wag.  Pl.D.  wipp^n, 
-u/uppeHy  to  move  up  and  down ;  xtmppe, 
any  contrivance  for  letting  up  and  down, 
a  cnme^  a  tumbrel ;  wufpdn,  wUppemy 
tvippern,  to  set  a  swinging ;  wips  !  quick ! 
ON.  hvippy  a  quick  movement.  Da.  dial. 
/MUerj  quicK ;  hvibbre^  to  tun  to  and 
fro,  to  whip  a  child.  Fin.  wipperh^  quick ; 
tuippoia^  to  whirl  round  ;  a  crane, 

w.  chwtpy  a  quick  flirt  or  torn ;  quick, 
instantly  ;  chwipio^  to  whqt,  to  move 
briskly  ;  chwipyn,  an  ins^t  Gael 
cuip.  a  whip  or  lash,  a  trick. 

Then  wmi  an  initial  sibilant,  ON.  svipa^ 
to  whip,  move  quickly,  do  anythmg 
rapidly ;  to  waver ;  svifutU^  unsteady, 
movable  ;  svipan^  svipr^  a  rapid  move- 
ment* an  instant  ;  svtpta^  to  whip  out  or 
in,  to  snatch  ;  Da.  dial,  sx'ippe,  to  move 
hastily  ;  svip^  an  instant,  a  moment ;  E. 
diaL  awipptTy  nhnble,  quick ;  swippo^ 
supple  ;  sufipe,  the  handle  of  a  pump,  the 
lever  by  which  a  bucket  is  let  up  and 
down  into  a  wdL 

To  Whir.— Whur.— Whirl.— Whorl. 
The  syllables  whirr,  "whur,  hurty  swir^ 
are  used  to  represent  a  humming  noise, 
as  of  a  wheel  in  rapid  movement,  the  ris- 
ing of  partridges  or  pheasants  in  the  air, 
the  snarling  of  a  dog.  &c.  Then  from 
representing  the  toona  the  word  is  used 
to  signify  the  motion  by  which  the  sound 
is  produced ;  whirling,  turning  rapidly 
rotmd.  The  final  /  only  indicates  con- 
tinnaaca  or  action  without  altering  the 

We  raaj  cite  OE.  hurron  or  bombon 
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as  bees  :  bombizo.— Pr.  Pm.  1  hurle, 
I  make  a  noise  as  the  wind  doth :  Jebniis. 
— Palsgr.  Sw.A«rrtt,toiidUri;  MfmLto 

hum,  buzz,  whizz  ;  swirrOf  to  whistle ; 
Da.  hurrc,  surre,  to  buzz,  hum  ;  sx'ire,  to 
whirl ;  Da.  diaL  hvirrchygy  giddy,  dizzy  j 
hvirreltrindy  completely  round  ;  hvirreh 
ivindy  a  whirlwind.  Fris.  harre,  herre^ 
horrcy  to  turn  about ;  Da.  diaL  hverre,  to 
turn,  to  change;  PLD.  kmrmitemy  a 
grindstone.  E.  diid.  JW/r,  to  whirl  about ; 
swiriy  a  whirling  motion.  Fr.  rn'rtr,  to 
turn  round  ;  Rouchi  virUr,  to  roll. 
Esthon.  wirromay  Pol.  wfrvmc^  to  whiA ; 
iL'ir,  a  whirlpool,  eddy.  W.  chwyrnu,  to 
whizz,  to  snore,  to  snarl,  to  move  with 
rapidity  ;  chwymelly  a  whirl,  a  whirligig. 

As  the  representative  syllable  is  strength- 
ened by  a  final  n  in  w.  chivyni,  it  takes 
a  final  labial  in  Sw.  hwirJla,\o  beat  a  roll 
on  the  dram,  to  whirl ;  hwir/wely  a  r<^ 
on  the  dnim,  a  whirlwind,  whirlpool ;  Du. 
wenueiy  worwel^  G.  wirbely  vertex,  vortex, 
gyms,  tni^,  repagulum  (Kil.),  wmft  tumt 
to  and  fro,  or  turns  round  ;  'iLwr-rt-lcn,  to 
whirl.  In  Lat.  vtrttrt^  to  turn,  the  root 
takes  a  final  t 

Whisk.— Whiap.  The  syllabic  a/A«>t 
or  whisPy  like  G.  watsch  !  vnisch  ! 
tuutschl  wisch!  htuchi  ritsck  I  (San- 
ders), represents  the  toond  of  a  Egnt  or 
fine  body  moving  rapidly  through  the  air. 
Witsch  /  fiel  es  mir  aus  den  handen : 
IVutsck  I  waren  sie  fort  Hence  wiischen^ 
wischetty  and  E.  wkidt^  to  do  anything 
with  a  light  quick  movement.  Wischen^ 
davon  wisch^Hy  to  slip,  to  whisk  away  ; 
tvischmy  to  whisk  or  wipe;  wUdk^  a 
bunch  of  something  for  whisking  or  wip- 
ing. Sw.  wiskoy  to  whisk,  wipe,  dust,  to 
wag  the  tail ;  widka^  a  duster,  a  whisk,  a 
wisp  of  straw.  Fin.  huiska^  a  whisk, 
duster ;  huiskntay  to  run  to  and  fro  ; 
huiskuttaUy  to  vibrate,  to  shake  as  a  dog 
his  tail,  to  sprinkle  water. 

The  equivalence  of  the  sounds  u^Jiisk 
and  whisp  in  representing  sounds  made 
by  the  BiotloB  oil  die  air  »  shown  by  e. 
whisper,  compared  with  ON.  hviskra,  Sw. 
hwiska,  to  whisj>er.  The  radical  syllable 
represents  the  sound  of  switching  through 
the  air  in  Du.  fni|^fltoM,  kmSpdmy  to 
swish  or  switch,  to  scourge  with  rods,  to 
wag  the  tail,  to  rub  with  a  brush  ;  kwispel^ 
a  switch,  a  tuft,  a  tatsd ;  Sw.  ^nspa^  to 
whip,  to  whip  cream ;  tvispaktigy  mcon- 
stant ;  Swiss  wispeln^  to  move  to  and  fro, 
to  be  in  constant  motion.  G.  wippsJ 
interj.  representing  quick  movement. 
'  IVipps  /  hat  er  ^s  weg.'  W^tm^  to 
whisl^  slip  away. 
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A  n'hi'ip  nr  wisp  of  straw  is  then  a 
form  with  wkisk,  and  signifies  a 
of  straw  for  whidciiig  or  wiping. 
Whiskers.   Bushy  tufts  of  hair  ootibe 
clieeks  of  a  man.    See  Whisk. 

Whiskey.  Gael,  uisge^  water ;  uisge- 
htaiha  (pronounced  utlig»4ili6iX  oaqiie- 
bau.;h.  whiskey. 

Wluq;»er.  The  sound  made  by  a  light 
morement  of  tiie  air  is  represented  by 
various  forms  in  which  the  sibilant  is 
the  principal  clement;  v.. Jlispertt^fispeln^ 
iisifiln^  pisptrtty  zispitHy  to  whisper. 
*  Wis^  wiSy  wis  /  wispelt  immer  hin  und 
mnchet  kcin  wort.'—  Sclmi.  l?av.  wispeln, 
wispern,  to  hiss,  whistle,  whisper;  wis- 
fune^  a  light  breath  of  air. 

Whist.  The  interjection  commanding 
silence  was  written  st !  by  the  Romans. 
In  It.  it  is  sitto  ! ;  and  pissi pissi!  is  used 
for  the  same  purpose  ;  Fr.  duUt  Ob  ttl 
hist !  bst !  pst !  bsch  !  ps  ! 

The  original  intention  of  the  utterance 
is  to  represent  a  dight  sound,  such  as  that 
of  something  stirring,  or  the  breathing;  or 
whispering  of  some  one  approaclung. 
Something  stirs!  Listen!  Be  stiH  It. 
men  fan  sm  MiUOt  not  to  malce  the  slight- 
est noise ;  non  sentirse  un  zitto^  not  to 
hear  a  leaif  stir.  Pissi-pissi  !  hst !  hsht  I 
still  1  also  a  low  whispering ;  pissipissarty 
to  psh,  to  husht,  also  to  buzz  or  whisper 
very  low.  That  P'r.  chut!  represents  a 
similar  sound  is  shown  by  the  verb  chu- 
chotter^  to  whisper,  to  mutter.  Sc.  whisky 
whush,  a  rushing  or  whizzing  sound  ;  to 
whisky  to  hush.  AS.  hwastroHy  £.  dial. 
wki$Ury  to  whisper.  The  game  of  wkUt 
is  so  called  from  the  suent  attention 
which  it  requires. 

Wliiatte.  The  sound  made  by  the 
rushing  of  air  is  represented  by  the  sylla- 
bles tt'his,  -u'hisp,  ivhisk,  whist^  &c.  AS. 
hwiosati,  ON.  hvcesa,  Bret.  (fMouesa^  to 
wheeze,  breathe  audibly*  to  Uow.  to  hiss. 
Sw.  hwissla^  to  hiss,  to  whiaue.  See 
Whist,  Whisper. 

Vhtt.  A  small  pait^B.  as.  wiht^ 
wuht^  uhty  a  creature,  animal,  thin^ ; 
Goth,  vaiht,  a  thinjx  ;  tiivniht,  OHO.  tito- 
wiht,  nought,  nothing ;  OHG.  iowiht^ 
liHa  idUy  ikty  ought;  ORa  wOAr,  ani- 
mals. 

The  use  of  whil  in  the  sense  of  an  atom 
or  least  bit  is  in  accordance  with  sevoal 

other  instances  where  words  in  the  first 
instance  representing  a  sli<;ht  sound  are 
applied  to  a  slight  nio\emcnt,  and  then 
to  a  small  bodily  object.  Thus  from  O. 
muck,  signifying  in  the  first  instance  a 
sound  barely  audible,  is  formed  muciim, 


to  mutter,  to  utter  a  slight  sound,  also  to 
stir,  to  malce  the  least  movement  The 
representative  syllable  takes  the  fomol' 

mick  or  kick  in  DiL  ncch  micken  moch 
kicketiy  not  to  utter  a  sound.  Thence 
passing  to  the  idea  of  movement  it  forms 
Du.  micken^  to  wink;  Lat  micarty  to 
vibrate,  twinkle,  glitter.  The  analog)-  is 
then  carried  a  step  further,  and  the  sense 
of  a  dig^  norement  is  ande  a  stepping- 
stone  to  the  signification  of  a  material 
atom,  a  small  bodily  object.  Hence  Lat. 
and  It.  micOy  Sp.  tnigay  Fr.  m/V,  a  crvun, 
a  little  bit,  and  It  cita^  Fr.  ««bvn  little 
bit,  Sp.  chico,  small. 

The  use  of  the  syllables  mot  or  tot  to 
represent  the  Imst  sound  is  exemplified 
in  E.  mutter^  to  utter  low  broken  sounds, 
and  in  the  It.  expression  non  fare  n4 
tnotlo  ne  tottOy  not  to  utter  a  syllable. 
Hence  Fr.  mot^  a  word,  a  particle  of 
speech,  and  (passing  to  the  sense  of  bodily 
substance)  £.  tnot^f  an  atom  or  particle  of 
body;  Dv.  mm/,  dust,  fragments;  It; 
motttty  Fr.  motfe,  a  lump  of  cartli. 

In  like  manner  from  £.  dial,  whittcr^  to 
murmur,  grumble,  complain  (Mrs  Baker), 
whitterwhattery  to  whisper  (Hal.),  Sc. 
uOiitter,  quitter^  to  warble,  chatter,  and 
thence  to  vibrate  or  quiver  as  the  tongue 
of  an  adder,  we  pass  to  wMUirty  fiiag-- 
mcnts — Hal.,  to  whitteTy  to  fritter  away, 
— Jam.  Sup.  Sw.  dial  quittra^  a  little 
bit,  a  small  firagment  of  stone.  Again,  we 
have  twittety  to  chirp,  to  giggle — Mrs 
Baker;  twittle,  tumttle,  tiuit  cum  twaf, 
chatter,  idle  talk— Hal.  ;  twity  the  short 
inteimittent  diirp  of  a  bird— BCrs  Baker; 
to  tiLuttcr,  to  trembly  to  shiver;  imiiUrff 
shivers,  fragments. 

Whito.  Goth.  Jlvwtfr,  ON.  MXr,  G. 
weisSy  Sanscr.  (7'ita. 

Whitlow.  The  true  form  of  the  word 
is  probably  preserved  in  ne.  whickjlau.'^ 
a  flaw  or  sore  about  the  quick  of  the  nail. 
\VJti\l\  quick,  alive  ;  wfiit,  quick. — Hal. 
The  intermediate  form  wJUtfiaw  is  found 
in  HoUand  and  Wiseman.  'They  cm 
ii'hitflaweSy  risings  and  partings  of  the 
tlesh  and  skin  about  the  naile  roots.* — 
Holland,  PUny  m  R.  '  Paronychia — is  a 
small  swelling  about  the  nails  and  ends 
of  the  fingers—  ;  by  the  vulgar  people 
amongst  us  it  is  generally  called  a  wkU" 
^/Kmr.'^Wisenian.  It  is  however  called 
blanc-dogt  at  Lille,  Fr.  doii^t  blatu\  from 
the  white  colour  of  the  swelling. — Patois 
de  Flan  d  re  Fr. 

Whitsunday.  Dominica  in  albis,  so 
called  from  the  admission  of  the  catechu- 
mens clothed  in  white  robes  to  the  sacra- 
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ment  of  baptism  on  the  eve  Of  this  festi- 
val.— ^Bailey. 

To  Whittle  — White  — Thwite.  ne. 
to  white  or  thwite^  to  cut  away  by  bits. 
*  He  has  thwitten  a  mill-post  to  a  pud- 
din'g-prick.— Ray.  *I  timyit  a  atycke, 
or  I  cutte  l>'tell  peces  from  a  thy-nge.' — 
Palsgr.  AS.  sponas  thtueolan,  to  cut  chips. 

To  wMitte  is  the  fircqaeRtattve  fonn  of 
the  foregoing,  and  is  used  in  the  same 
sense.  *  The  IMerce  administration,  which 
came  into  power  with  a  majority  of  eighty, 
has  now  been  whittled  dovm  to  ten.'— 
Bartlett.  To  whittle  sticks,  to  cut  sticks 
for  amusement  A  saddle  which  pinches 
the  shoulder  whittUs  the  skin;  a  shoe 
working  i^ainst  a  stocking  whittles  a  hole 
in  it.—Afrs  Baker.  Whittle,  thwittle,  a 
knife.  The  radical  meaning  «f  the  word 
is  to  reduce  a  thing  to  whits  or  bits,  to 
fritter  it  away.  Sc.  whittcr,  to  lessen  by 
taking  away  small  portions, — Jam.  Sup. 
The  double  form  of  whittle  and  thwittle 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  both  whitters 
and  twitters  are  provincially  used  in  the 
sense  of  fragments. — Hal.   See  Whit 

WhtMo;  A  blanket,  or  large  shawl, 
***fft*^i  like  the  word  blanket  itself,  from 
being  made  of  white  or  undyed  wool 

DHiiaa.  A  word  Uke  ^sz  or  hiss^ 
Ibrmed  from  the  sound  it  ts  intended  to 
represent. 

Who.  Goth,  hvas^  hvo^  hva^  who, 
what ;  hvadre,  whither ;  hvar^  where  ; 
kwtivaj  how ;  Acmr,  when.  Sanscr.  kas^ 
frtio  ;  Lat.  guiSy  quiy  whoj  W.  j^fltfi',  who, 
what ;  pa^  what,  how. 

Wbolo.  Entire,  unbroken,  sound,  in 
good  health.    See  Hale. 

To  Whoop.  Fr.  houfier,  to  whoop 
unto  or  call  afar  off.  A  representation  of 
a  clear,  high-pitched  cry,  sudi  as  is  heard 
in  the  whooping  or  hooping  cough.  From 
a  cry  of  this  nature  we  have  Goth,  vop- 
jan^  to  call,  to  cry  out ;  AS.  wop^  cry,  la- 
mestation  \  Illyrian  vi^^  call ;  vc^iti,  to 
cry  out  ;  Russ.  votl,  cry;  vopiit\  to  cry, 
make  an  outcrv,  lament ;  vopit\  to  call 
out,  to  cry.  Tne  initial  w  is  lost  in  ON. 

cry  ;  eepuy  to  shout,  showinj;  the  origin 
of  Gr.  o^,  voice,  and  to  say.  The 
change  from  a  labial  to  a  guttural  hnal, 
accorain|;  to  tiie  usual  genius  of  the  lan- 
guage, gives  Lat  voe»,  to  call,  and  vex, 
voice. 

Wliora  AS.  kufff  commonly  explain- 
ed from  AS.  hyran^  Du.  hueren^  to  hire, 
in  accordance  with  Lat.  mtritrix^fgom. 
mereor,  to  earn. 

But  a  mote  livdy  figure  would  be 
affocded  by  compaxisoa  with  animal  Itfe^ 
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as  the  names  of  the  dog,  bitch,  vixen  or 
she-fox,  hog,  pig,  mule,  ass,  are  used  to 

indicate  varieties  of  human  character 
In  like  manner  the  name  of  whore  may 
perhaps  be  taken  from  the  habits  of  do- 
mestic fowls,  where  one  male  frequents  a 
number  of  females.  Pol.  Xv/r,  a  cock  ; 
kura,  a  hen ;  kurwa,  a  prostitute  ;  kur- 
tsiwOy  fornication. 

Whort.- Whortleberry.  AS.  heort' 
berg  (hart-berr>),  the  bilberry.  In  the 
South  of  E.  they  are  called  hurts. 

Why.  AS.  hwi,  the  instrumental  case 
of  //7tV7,  what.  For  hxui,  for  what  [reason]. 
In  the  same  way  for  thi  signihed  for  that 
feason,  on  that  account. 

Agayne  hym  thai  ware  all  irows ; 

Fmrtki  thaiiet  thante  hjm  to  ta 

lata  Faidi»  er  fhuk  fafaiifatf^Wjntoini. 

Nochlforthiy  nevertheless. 

Wick.  The  analogy  of  ON.  kveikr, 
wick,  kveikja,  to  kindle,  quicken,  set  light 
to,  would  seem  to  justify  the  explanation 
of  wick  as  the  part  of  the  candle  which 
quickens  into  life.  B.  dud.  wkick^  alive. 
Lith.  wykis^  life. 

But  the  word  has  a  more  general  mean- 
ing, seemiqg  radically  to  signify  a  tuft  or 
bunch  of  some  fibrous  material.  Du. 
wiecke,  a  wick,  a  tent  for  a  wound  j  c. 
wickfy  lint,  scraped  linen  to  put  into  a 
wound  ;  unckleiny  a  tent.  Bav.  wicke, 
the  hair  of  the  head  ;  wickelj  a  handful, 
bunch  of  flax,  so  much  as  is  wound  (ge- 
wickelt)  on  the  distaff  <it  once  ;  wickt  l, 
familiarly,  a  wig.  A  in  wikhel  oder  zach- 
eH.  a  wick.  Swab,  wicken,  wick.  C. 
wtckfiMf  to  wrap  up.  In  Uke  manner  Fr. 
miche  signifies  as  well  a  wick  as  a  lock 
of  hair.  Pol.,  Bohem.  knot,  a  wick,  a 
match,  a  tent  for  a  wound,  may  probably 
be  explained  as  a  knot  of  fibrous  materiat 

Wicked.  The  origin  of  this  word, 
which  has  no  equivalent  in  the  cognate 
languages,  seems  preserved  in  Esthon. 
wiggCf  wikka,  spot,  fault,  injtny;  Fin. 
wikdy  a  bodily  defect,  then  a  moral  fault. 
Wikainerif  faultv,  guilty ;  wiatoin,  inno- 
cent. Lap.flMKslv,&ult,  cause;  wHtka^ 
lats,  guilty ;  wikketebme,  innocent  TAh 
le  «/t(tit7i,  there  is  no  fault  in  him. 

Wicker.  From  Da.  veg,  provincially 
viSg,  pliant,  are  formed  vbge^  viigger^ 
vegre^  a  pliant  rod,  a  withy,  whence  7'£>^/r- 
kurv,  vegrekurv,  a  wicker  basket ;  vager, 
vcrgger,  a  wiHow.  Da.  wgne,  to  bend ; 
vegtte  et  som,  to  clinch  a  nail.  Sw.  wikOf 
to  pleat,  to  fold.   See  Weak. 

Wicket.  Du.  wiket,  winket^  Fr. 
guichet,  a  little  door  within  a  gate,  for  the 
convenience  of  easier  opeung.  Wyktit 
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or  Ktyllc  wyndowc,  fenestra,  fenestrella. 
— Pr.  Pm.  Doubiless  from  the  notion  of 
rapid  morement  to  and  fro.  The  wickei 
at  the  game  of  cricket  is  a  narrow  frame 
of  rods  stuck  in  the  ground,  which  is 
constantly  being  bowled  over  and  set  up 

A  short  quick  movement  is  represent- 
ed by  the  syllables  wtfc,  ivhick,  quick. 
ON.  hviiti,  to  totter,  waver ;  hvikeygdr^ 
having  an  unsteady  sfauioe ;  kvikull,  un- 
steady, flighty;  t'/J,  a  start,  a  slight 
movement ;  liu.  wicken^  vibrare— Kd. ; 
wikkm^  to  weigh  in  the  hand,  i.  e.  to 
move  up  and  &wn.  Wink^  a  vibration 
of  the  eyclidt  is  a  nawliscd  fonn  of  the 
same  root. 

Wlda.  AS.  fPH^  a  wdi^  on.  wid^, 
broad,  ample,  ipacMm;  Fr,  vmidlf,tBOftf. 

See  Void. 

Widow.  AS.  wuduwa,  a  widower ; 
mmdmwt^  Gotb.  wUmh^^L  wMwe^  Lat 
tndua,  a  widow. 

Sanscc  vidhavdf  a  widow,  is  explained 
imm  vi,  without,  ud  ^ftaws^  a  haabuid. 
So  uidkavAt  a  woman  whMt  hatband  is 
living. 

On  the  other  hand,  from  w.  gwedd.  a 
yoke  or  pair,  we  have  dywmUi^  to  ymce 

together,  to  espouse;  ^W^/r/rrj;-, coupled, 
yoked,  wedded  ;  gweddw^  fit  to  be  con- 
nected, marriageable,  single,  solitary ; 
tiiiom  g7i-c<hhL',  an  ox  without  a  fellow ; 
gu^as  g'^feddu>,:\.  single  man  ;  dyn  weddw^ 
a  single  person  dynes  weddw^^k  single 
woman ;  gwr  gweddvf^  a  widower ; 
gwraig  iveddw^si  widow. 

Wield.  Goth,  valdan^  AS.  ivealdan, 
ON.  vaiday  Da.  volde^  Lith.  valdyti^  11- 
lyriao  vUuhii^  Rn«.  vtadjtf^  to  nue,  dis- 
pose of. 

Wife.— Woman,  as.,  ON.  wi/t  ohg. 
wib,  wiPt  G.  ti^ibf  wcMnan,  wife  The 
two  sexea  wcfe  diathigttiahed  in  as 

tt'crptit'd-man,  weaponed,  and  luifman. 
Wapned-bcarn^  •W(ep$ud-cildy  a  male 
diild  ;  wifcildy  a  female  child.  God  hig 
gcworhte,  tvetpned  and  tvimnutn  :  God 
created  them  male  and  female. — Mark  lo. 
6.  Gebletsodc  metod  alwiht«i  wif  and 
-wctpned:  the  lord  of  all  thmigs  uessed 
female  and  male.— Ca'dm.  lo.  131.  As 
the  sword  anfl  the  distaft  were  taken  on 
the  condnent  aithe  type  of  the  two  sexes, 
it  was  supposed  tiiat  the  weapon  was 
here  used  m  the  same  sense,  while  wife 
was  explained  from  weaving  taken  as 
the  chanctoistic  ftmctioB  or  the  female. 
But  in  AS.  wctpned  the  weapon  is  certain- 
ly metaphorical.  Veretrum,  wepcn-gciynd. 
— iClfr.  Veretrum,  ttors;  calamus,  teors^ 


fhcrt  wepen. — AS.  Vocah.  in  Nat  Antkj. 
It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  distinctive 
names  of  man  and  woman  should  be 
taken  in  the  first  instancefrora  their  pby- 
sicai  construction .  The  woman  would  be 
viewed  as  the  child-bearing,  and  the 
wonl  wift  would  be  tatii&ctorily  ex- 
plamed  if  it  could  be  identified  with 
womb.,  Goth.  7>amba,  Sc.  loamr,  the  belly, 
womb,  bowels.    Now  Lap.  waimo,  is  the 
heart  (originally  perhaixi  die  bdly  ia 
general,  as  w.  ccUon^  the  heart,  womb — 
Richards) ;  wuolU-waimo{wuoUr^\o\\'er\, 
the  groin,  genitals  (in  male  or  female;, 
while  Fin.  waimc  is  a  woman,  wife. 
Sanscr.  vdma,  aft  adder,  a  woman.  Bict 

gwamm^  wifei 
FjWt  a&  wifitum  it  waa  an  eaay  oer- 

aiyCfon  to  w'mmaMf  vn'mmfim,  fwwwdas. 

The  king  hire  wcnde  to 

As  wapmoH  scolde  to  wimmon  do. 

Layunon  II.  yfi. 

Wig.  Commonly  supposed  to  be  a 
contraction  from  periwig.  It  is  more 
probable  however  that  periwig  is  an 

accommodation  of  Fr.  perruque^  under 
the  influence  of  the  word  wig  already 
existing  in  the  language.  Bav.  wickei^  a 
bunch  of  flax  or  tow,,  and  fig.  a  wig ; 
wickCj  the  hair  of  the  head.  Wikk,  floc- 
cus — Schottel,  cited  in  Hess.  Idioticon. 
O.  wickelfty  to  twist,  to  wrap  j  tvickehopf^ 
a  tress  or  lock  of  hair.    See  Wick. 

Wight.  I.— Wighty.— Wigger,  Act- 
ive, swift,  strong.  W^te  i^yght)  or  de- 
liver, agilis,  velox. — Pr.  Pm. 

Y  schallc  gyf  the  t\vogTcbawTJd\'s 

As  U'Vi^hte  as  any  roo. — MS.  in  fial- 

Sw.  wigi  wigcfy  niiubie,  active,  quick. 
Wig  at  jvwim,  ready  to  answer.  Weura 

wiger  i  mun,  to  hie  supple  of  mouth, 
ready  of  speech.  IVigif  nimbly.  Da.  diaL 
vbgget\  a  pliable  roi  G.  wack€r%  brisk, 
agile,  stirring,  vigorous. 

Wight.  2.  A  creature,  a  man.  Du. 
wicht^  a  child.  G.  bosewichif  a  wicked 
man.  See  Whit 

Wild.— Will.  ON.  vilh\  wandering  at 
large  ;  vil/a,  error  ;  %'illa^  to  mislead  ; 
viiiasl'y  to  lose  one's  way,  to  miss  ;  7dl- 
lurady  bewildering  counsel ;  ^nilutntt 
false  belief.  Da.  vtld^  wild,  savage ;  vilde^ 
to  mislead  ;  Jar4  vildy  to  go  astray  :  tait 
vildty  to  talk  wildly.  Sc.  sral/,  conmaed, 
bewildered,  at  a  loss ;  to  go  will,  to  go 
astray  ;  I'm  ivill  ivhat  to  do,  I  am  at  a 
loss.  Wiii  0/  red€f  at  a  loss  for  counsel ; 
wittof  «MMr/,  at  a  loss  what  to  look  ta^ 
what  course  to  take  (from  ON.  ziM^ 
expectation,  hope),  and  not,  as  Jamieson 
explains  it, at  a  loss  for  a  habitation.  Wili^ 
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desert,  trackless.  OE.  wylgaU  or  wrong 
gate,  devUcia — Pr.  Pm.  w.  gvrill^  one 
that  strays  about,  a  vagabond  ;  gunll  mer, 
a  pirate.  Lap.  wUUt^  to  wander.  Russ. 
wtUP^  to  toii^  whiily  tuiB  >iidCy  tuni 
hither  and  diit&er,  not  keep  the  ftnfgfat 
course. 

A  rational  origin  may  be  found  in  Sw. 
wUUt-^Miier^  confusion,  disorder,  im- 
broglio, tumult,  medky,  probably  from 
the  figure  of  boiling  water;  wiUat  per- 
jAtaS^t  contokm,  custraction  of  nund, 
tUasion,  error  ;  i  ivilla,  not  to  know 
what  one  is  about,  to  wander  about.  G. 
walUn,  to  wallop,  bubble  up,  boil,  be  in 
violent  motion.  Let  ti/i7/»,  tevV/,  to^  de- 
ceive ;  wi'lius^  fraud,  treachery,  deceit. 

Wile.   OE.  wigeU^  wUuU^  trick. 

Ynres  ws  mid  ctiBdo  \if  Uthcr  Mi^ps 

Althuifa  Meriines  wigtL — Laj-amon  II.  384. 

His  tvi^eUs  and  his  wrenches.' — An- 
cren  Riwle.  as.  wiglian^  to  juggle, 
divine,  soothsay  ;  wigelere^  a  conjurer, 
soothsayer,  wizard.  Russ.  ^;''/;,  juggling, 
sleight  of  hand  ;  figlar'y  a  juggler  con- 
jorer ;  Pol.  Jigid-,  trick,  prank,  frolic ; 
]figlowa^y  to  frolic,  to  play  tricks.  The 
radical  signification  seems  to  be  to  de- 
ceive the  eyes  by  sleight  of  hand,  to 
dazde  by  mpidaK»vcment  MotVBMtto 
and  fro  is  represented  by  the  expressions 
wiggU '  waggle^  widdU'WaddU.  PLD. 
vm/mage/Hyto  wmver  to  and  fro.  '  — 
and  ivigtrleth  as  vordrunken  mon  that 
haveth  i'munt  tovallcn.' — Ancr,  Riwle.  To 
diddle  is  explained  by  Jam.  to  shake,  to 
jog,  and  to  diddU  one  out  of  a  thing  is  to 
trick  him  out  of  it  To  widdle^Xo  wriggle, 
to  move  to  and  fro,  then  to  diddle  or 
tirile. 

Its  Anticliriit  his  pipes  and  fiddles, 
And  other  tools  wherwith  he  widdUs 
PooreiliUbtelodafk  confusions. 

Cieland  in  Jam. 

w.  cJnin'd,  a  quick  turn  ;  chwido,  to 
make  a  quick  move,  to  juggle ;  chwidog,  a 
oonjnrer.  In  like  manner  %k9<»  gigkeln^ 
to  quiver,  to  move  rapidly  to  and  fro, 
shows  the  origin  of  PLD.  gigrin,  begigdn^ 
Dtt.  begtddmtHf  btgOikhutHy  beghiUcn,  to 
ddude,  beguile,  bewitdl.  Lith.  wylus, 
deceit,  guile  ;  tvillu^  wilti^  to  deceive  ; 
wiiioti\  to  entice,  beguile,  deceive  ;  Let. 
wiltt  to  deceive ;  Wfiter,  trick,  conning, 
deceit. 

Will.  Goth,  viiian,  OHG.  willan^  G. 
Vfothn^  ON.  viljay  ur.  ^{)\o]iat^  Lat  vohy 

velle,  to  have  will,  to  be  desirous  of.  Lith. 
welitiy  to  have  rather,  to  wish ;  OSlav. 
volitit  to  wiU,  Russ.  voija,  wiy,  wish, 
ciHtiwntt 
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Willow.  AS.  vjdig,  wiligy  Pl.D.  ivilge^ 
wichely  a  willow. 
Wimble,   i.  Anaqger.  See  Whim  i. 
2.  Active,  agile. 

Ha  was  to  wtoMr  and  10  wight 

YtaOk  boagb  to  boagh  he  leaped  light. 

Shcph.  Calendar. 

From  the  same  expression  of  rapid  move- 
ment  to  and  fro  or  round  about,  as  in  Ham 

former  sense  of  the  word. 

Wimple.  /  <  yt'tpylt  peplum.— -Pr.  Pm. 
Fr.  guimpe^  guimple^  a  wrapper  with 
whicn  the  nuns  covered  their  chin  and 
neck.  Du.  mimpely  velum,  velamcn  ; 
wm^eUHf  involvere,  imphcare,  velare, 
velo  openre— KiL  Wnnpd  is  also  a 
streamer,  a  pennant 

The  radical  syllable  wip^  representing 
a  short  rapid  movement,  is  need  to  s^ 
nify  reciprocating  action,  in  Du.  rcipf^i-n,  • 
to  swin^,  wag,  seesaw.  In  the  technical 
expression  m  whipping  a  cord  with  n 
thinner  strii^  or  with  toicad,  it  signifies 
winding  about  or  wrapping  round,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  connection  between  the 
ideas  of  reciprocating  and  drcokur  move- 
ment  explained  under  Winch.  And  so  in 
the  nasalised  form  of  the  root  the  sense  of 
reciprocating  movement  is  ea^pnessed  by 
Da.  wimfpimm^  g.  wimpem^  to  wink 
the  eyes,  and  by  loimpel,  a  streamer,  while 
that  of  circular  movement  is  found  in 
Kilian's  wiw^tm^  to  wrap  round,  in  B. 
wimpUy  a  wrapper,  and  m  tmsMr,  an 
aueer.  *  See  Whim. 

TO  Win.  Dtt  whtniHy  to  gain,  get, 
conquer,  earn,  to  cultivate,  till  the  ground, 
to  procreate  children,  on.  vinna,  to 
labour,  get,  earn.  as.  ivinnan,  to  struggle, 
coiucnd,  toil,  get  by  labour,  gain. 

To  Wince. —Winch.  i.  To  kick. 
'  1  wyncJUf  as  a  horse  doth  :  je  regimbe.' 
— Palsgr. 

2.  VVinchy  a  crank,  a  water-wheeL  *  I 
wyncfu  or  wyndc  up  with  a  wyndlasK : 
je  guinde.' — Palsgr. 

The  syllables  wick^  quicky  whidk^  or 
with  the  nasal,  un'nk,  quink,  which  pro- 
bably in  the  first  instance  represent  a 
sharp  short  cry,  are  used  to  signify  a  start 
or  short  sudden  movement  Du.  qttkkeny 
vibrare,  librare,  agitare,  movere,  mobili- 
tare  ;  auincketty  micare,  motitare. — Kil. 
ON.  viM,  a  stait,a  slight  movement  askle; 
vikjay  to  set  in  motion,  to  turn  aside,  turn 
round  ;  hvikoy  to  totter.  Sw.  vridmf 
hivickay  Awmkoy  motitare,  vMUkuref — 
Hire.  Du.  ^ivV/vw,  vibrare— Kil. ;  fBdMMV, 
to  nod,  to  wink  ;  to  make  a  slight  move- 
ment with  the  head  or  eyelid,  w.gwingy 
a  sudden  motiooias  airinoe  or  wink  of 
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the  eye  ;  gv^ingo^  to  spurn,  fling,  kick, 
■tnin^,  ^\Tiggte )  gwingdin^  thewagtaiL 
Bret,  gwinka^  to  kick  ;  Fr.  guenchir, 
guiHchier^  to  suut,  shrink,  winch  or  wrench 
aside^  to  wriggle. — Cot.  SwiM  winggen^ 
to  tprswl  with  hands  and  feet ;  wii^sm^ 
Winxetty  wingsten,  to  kick. 
•  As  a  body  in  turning  round,  when 
viewed  from  one  instant  to  anoUier,  is  seen 
moving  in  opposite  directions,  words  sig- 
nifying vibratory  or  reciprocating  move- 
ment are  frequently  diverted  to  the  sense 
ofdrCttLir  motion. 

Tlius  Lat.  vibrate  has  the  sense  of 
twist  or  turn  round,  in  vibraU  crines^ 
cmled  heir.  From  Do.  wikkm,  tomove, 
we  pass  to  tuikkch  n^  to  wrap  up,  enfold.  I 
W'rmclen  is  explained  by  Kilian  to  pal-  ! 
pilule,  be  in  light  and  frequent  motion, 
and  aiao  to  whirl  or  turn  round.  And  in 
the  same  way  in  the  case  of  winch,  the  ' 
notion  of  turning  on  an  axis  is  developed 
fion  tint  of  n  wott  rapid  movement* 

To  Wind.  Goth,  vindan,  OTH,vlmda^ 
to  wind,  wrap  round,  twist  ;  vindr, 
crooked,  wry ;  venda^  to  tum^  to  twist 
Sw.  wmda  medogonem^  to  aqumt ;  windy 
oblique,  askew.  Russ.  wint\  a  screw  ; 
Vfintit\  to  screw,    Lith.  ivynoti,  to  wrap. 

This  appears  to  be  one  of  the  cases 
mentioned  under  Winch,  in  which  the 
idea  of  turning  round  springs  from  that 
of  moving  to  and  fro.  .  We  use  the  inter- 
iectiooal  *  emresrion  wUUii-wtiddlt  to 
SKnify  a  wavering  movement  to  and  fro. 
To  "ivaddlr,  to  sway  to  and  fro  in  walking, 
and  pruvincially,  to  roll  up  and  down  in 
a  disorderly  way,  to  Ibid  up,  to  entwine. 
— Hal.  one.  wadalon,  to  wa\  er,  wander, 
fluctuate;  wadalunga^  vcntilationem. — 
Graff.  MHG.  wadelen^  to  Sutler,  sway  to 
and  fro,  fluctuate.  Sc.  widdily  to  waddle, 
wriggle,  writhe,  winch,  w.  gwid,  a  quick 
whirl  or  twirl ;  chwid,  a  quick  turn  ; 
MwM^t  to  quirk,  to  juggle,  to  make  a 
quick  move;  Sc.  quhid,  twIW,  wktid^  to 
whisk,  to  move  nimbly. 

Then  with  the  nasalisation  of  the  vowel, 
OHa  mmia/Sit,  ircntilare,  cohere,  vdii- 
tare,  fluctuar^  mutare  ;  It.  vcfiftii^lioy  a 
fan;  q.  wandilm,  to  go  to  and  fro,  to 
change ;  wandelmuthy  inconstant  mind, 
to  be  compared  with  MHG.  fumlSf/,  vari- 
able, inconstant.  *  Sin  herze  was  als6 
wadel*  Sc.  windUstroi^  a  dry  stem  of 
grass  wavering  to  and  fro. 

Branchis  brattling  and  blaiknyt  schcw  the  brayis. 
With  hirsds  bank  of  vtaggamd  wymdilstrats. 

D.  V.  soa.  99. 

/  f  'indU  bears  the  tame  relation  to  waddis 
that  wiM^  does  to  waMe,  OHa  wM- 


tuanUy  ventilabrum;  wintSmf  ventilare; 
winda^  winia^  flabrnm,  vendlabnaiLr* 

Schm.  Bav.  7tnndfl,  swath ings ;  AS. 
windel  (what  is  twined),  a  basket ;  It 
guimMan^  to  wfaid  silk;  guMUm^  a 
reel ;  ghindarc,  to  draw  up;  Bret gwittiOy 
to  tilt  up,  to  hoist;  pongmtHt^Syi.wmd' 
broy  a  drawbridge. 

Wind.  Go£  vlndsy  on.  vindr^  W. 
gwynt,  I^it.  ventus,  wind  ;  ventilare,  to 
swing  or  brandish  in  the  air,  to  move  to 
and  m>,  to  fim.  We  need  not  suppose 
that  vmtilare  is  derived  from  vetUmt:  00 
the  contrary  it  appears  to  me  that  venti- 
lare  corresponds  to  OHC.  wantaUu,  men- 
tioned  in  tlie  knt  artide,  wlucli  ediifails 
the  idea  in  an  earlier  stage  of  devdop- 
mcnt,  signifying  to  sway  to  and  fro.  The 
name  of  the  witid  could  not  be  taken 
from  a  more  striking  characteristic  than 
its  proverbial  inconstancy  and  mobility, 
A  reduplicative  form  Uke  £.  pitapat^pin- 
tlfdcpaniledvt  or  OBG.  wMwamU,  venti- 
labrum (Schm.  4.  no),  is  alwsysm  ^jgn 
of  the  feeling  of  direct  representation. 
Winniwufii,  aura ;  ttdfUSn.  ventiiare ; 
winta^  winday  ilabram,  v«ntilabram.  So 
from  the  unnasalised  root  ivadalon,  fluc- 
tuare,  venlilarc,  seem  to  be  formed  ohg. 
giwaida,  ventus ;  j^wado,  afilalu,  flatu 
aurae ;  giwada^  spintum ;  Bav.  gtwddm, 
schneegewddeuy  a  snowdrift. 

Windlaa.  Formerly  ruindasj  as  in  Du. 
(from  axis)  an  ade  tor  windmg.  hSia- 
wards  confounded  with  windlas,  a  wind- 
ing or  circuit,  analogous  to  stricklace,  a 
strickle  or  measuring-strike — Litt  Lat. 
Diet  in  V.  Radius.  The  term,  seems  a 
comiption  of  as.  -ch  (Da.  -else,  G.  -j.?/, 
-set)  as  in  hyd^is,  which  Levins  wntes 
k^dUsy  latebrae. 

Amonge  thds  be  appojmted  a  fewe  hctwai 

to  raunge  somwliat  ahrodc  for  t!if  ^rrritrr  ap- 
pe.trance,  bidding  them  fetch  SkWiHcHainA^xA 
waye  about,  and  to  make  fll  tOWBld  OBt  pteBk-* 
Golding,  Csesar  in  R. 

Window.  ON.  viftdauga^  Da.  vindu<y 
a  window,  literally  wind-eye,  an  opening 
to  admit  the  air ;  ON.  ttugOy  eye. 

Windrow.  Hay  or  grass  raked  up 
into  rows,  in  order  to  be  dried  by  the 
wind  before  cocking  up.  Sc.  winra-w^ 
hay  or  peats  pat  together  in  long  thin 
heaps  for  the  purpose  of  licing  more 
easUy  dried.  Probably  the  latter  half  of 
the  wQid  is  an  accommodation.  Do. 
winddroggt^  wind-dried,  vento  aliquan- 
tulum  siccatus.  Pl.D.  windrvjgf  wind* 
drdg  (of  linen),  half-dried. 

wm^  Gr.  ahw^  Lat  wAnrm,  Gofti 
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Wing.  ON.  VctngTf  Sw.  Wiuge,  Fris. 
ivinge^  STtringg  (Outzen),  G.  sckwingen^ 
schwittg  fed^m,  wing.  Doubtless  from 
the  vibratory  action  which  is  its  charac- 
teristie  fimcticML  w.  gnnngo,  to  kick, 
spring,  flin;^',  struggle;  ON.  "'ingsa,  to 
swing,  to  dangle  ;  Sw.  swanga^  to  wave, 
brandish,  swing.  In  the  same  way  from 
Fri8.fli5P^M(^yV,to  swing,\q^fta>,  lujuwcke^ 
a  wing  ;  u>ju7vckjen,  to  fly. —  Epkcma. 
Du.  wickittf  vibrare  (KiL),  ttmkf  wucke^ 
ft  wing. 

Wink.  The  sound  of  a  higli-pitched 

note  is  represented  by  the  syllables  Peep^ 
gueeky  tweet^  and  the  like,  the  effect  of 
vfhich  is  not  altered  by  the  introduction 
of  a  nasal.  We  may  cite  w.  gwich,  a 
squeak  or  shrill  noise  ;  Q,quieken^  quiets- 
chcHy  to  squeak,  creak ;  E.  dial,  quinch, 
to  make  a  noise— Hal. ;  Du.  quinken, 
quinckeletty  to  warble  ;  E.  dial,  whink^  a 
sharp  cry.  The  syllable  representing  a 
sharp  note  is  then  applied  to  signify  a 
sharp  short  movement,  a  start,  jerk. 
Thus  we  have  Du.  quicken,  to  vibrate, 
stir,  move,  weigh  ;  quinketty  to  vibrate, 
twiMde ;  quikstaart,  a  wagtail ;  E.  dial. 
ptimhy  to  stir,  twitch,  jerk  ;  whick,  quick, 
la^J  ;  E.  quickj  rapid,  agile,  living  ;  ON. 
kvUuLf  to  waver,  shiver ;  vik^  a  start  or 
flinch  ;  Du.  wiaimy  to  vibnte,  to  weigh 
in  the  hands  ;  w.  gwingy  a  sudden  mo- 
tion, as  a  wince  or  wirJc  of  the  eye,  a 
motion,  tun,  or  shake  made  with  a 
spring  ;  gwi^gdin  {iin^  tail),  the  wagtail ; 
Fr.  gtienchir,  to  flinch  or  start  aside  ; 
Du.  luickety  or  winckety  a  wicket  or  little 
movable  door;  Sw.  wMia^  to  make  a 
sign  with  the  hand,  head,  or  eye. 

To  Winnow,  as.  unndiuiaHy  Bav. 
wimdmf  Lat.  vannarey  to  winnow  ;  OHG. 
wiiU^y  ventilare ;  'winiwantOy  ventila- 
bfmn  ;  Bav.  mrimdU,  It  vmkutlwt  a  fasu 
See  Wind. 

^nnter.  Goth.  vMnu,  on.  w/r, 
winter.  Perhaps  connected  vdth  PoL 
^vta/r,  Boh.  7^ //r,  wind  ;  G.  uvil^,  Storm, 
tempest,  weather. 

wipo.  To  sweep  over  a  snriace 
ftr  die  purpose  of  cleansing.  Pl.D.  Ti'irp, 
a  wisp  of  straw ;  afenwiePy  a  straw 
besom  to  sweep  out  an  oven.  Wipe  is  a 
modification  of  the  mot  tn^,  whip  edi- 
fying a  short  quick  movement,  as  sweep 
is  of  the  root  ywiPy  of  the  same  significa- 
tion widl  vnp.  Do.  sweepeHy  to  whip,  to 
flog;  ON.  svipr^  a  short  movement, 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  instant.  The  same 
train  of  thought  is  seen  in  g.  wischen,  to 
widsk  or  move  with  a  quick  and  transi- 
tart  jDtiiam. ;  fdimtg  vduktm^  to  whip 
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off,  to  whisk  away.  Wischen  is  then  to 
wipe,  to  rub ;  strohmisch,  a  wisp  of 
straw,  a  handful  of  straw  for  rubbing 
down  a  horse.  '  Wisc/u,'  says  the  West- 
erwald  Idioticon,  'expresses  a  quick 
movement  connected  with  a  whizzing  or 
swishing  sound.'  G.  witsch  !  on  a  sudden, 
in  a  giffy.  PLD.  a///j/  wips  I  quick. 
Wits  /  mare  he  sngf  /  pop  1  ne  was  oflT. 
IVipP  'TLiapPy  a  seesaw. 

Wire.  ON.  v{r,  virr^  PLD.  wire,  wier- 
dmady  wire.  on.  ai  draga  i  virinttt  to 
wiredraw,  to  protract,  to  be  niggardly; 
viravirki,  filigree.  Da.  dial,  vire,  some-' 
thing  twisted  together,  a  twisted  wire. 

From  Sw.  swm,  to  twist ;  Da.  tfim, 
Du.  7uien'rt,  to  whirl,  turn,  twist. 

Wise.  I.  G,  weise,  way,  method, 
fashion,  way  or  manner  of  proceedmg, 
course. — Kiittn.  French  gMse,  Brelon 
gtzy  kizy  manner,  fashion,  custom,  usage; 
Esthon.  and  Finnish  wiisi,  wise,  man- 
ner. 

The  original  meaning  of  the  word 
would  seem  to  be  way,  track,  footsteps  ; 
of  which  sense  traces  are  to  be  found  in 
Bret  maud  war  h^gtM,  to  go  on  his  foot- 
steps or  on  his  traces,  to  turn  back ; 
kisay  to  return.  It  will  be  observed  that 
we  use  way  in  the  same  sense  as  loise. 
In  no  way,  in  no  wise. 

From  the  sense  of  track  or  way  also 
may  be  explained  OHG.  wisgau,  to  show, 
guide,  teach ;  O.  weisetty  to  point  out,  to 
show,  yemanden  surecht  weisen^  to 
show  one  the  right  way.  Swiss  wi'sen,  to 
guide,  to  govern ;  ON.  visi,  a  leader, 
governor.  It  may  be  however  that  these 
forms  arc  to  be  explained  from  the  sense 
of  making  to  see.  Etwas  "wcis  werden^ 
to  be  apprised  of  a  thing,  to  get  know- 
ledge of  It  Einem  etwas  wets  macheHy 
to  make  one  believe  a  thing.  Goth. 
vitoHt  to  look,  observe,  perceive. 

Wise.  3.— mt.  Golh.  vitoHy  pret 
visstty  AS.  witatiy  pret  wiste^  wisse^  0« 
wissen,  on.  vita^  to  know.  Goth.  unvitSy 
unweisy  unwise,  foolish ;  unviss,  un- 
certain ;  Mmianmsy  cunning ;  unfitut^ 
veisy  unforeseen.    E.  ivit,  ivot,  to  know. 

E.  wits,  the  senses,  faculties  of  percep- 
tion ;  ON.  vitry  knowing,  vitugr,  znsxr 
(for  ffUshr)y  as.  snte,  wise,  counseDor. 

w.  gwyddy  a  state  of  recognition  or 
knowledge,  presence  ;  dcs  o  'm  gwydd! 
go  from  my  presence,  get  out  of  my  sight ; 
gwyddfa^  a  place  of  presence ;  gtiydaiad,  \ 
a  knowing  ;  gwyddw^,  knowledge,  per- 
ception ;  Gael  fioSy  mtelligence,  know-  ' 
ledge,  notice;  MoirfioSy  to  give  notice, 
^apaalk^\aQ*wm  machmk.  The  fi^ct 
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WISH 


WITNESS 


most  completely  known  is  what  lakes 
place  before  our  eyes  ;  according  to  the 
provefb^  Seeing  is  believing.  Hence  the 
connection  between  words  signifying 
knowledge  and  seeing.  Lat  vuUre^ 
visum,  to  see ;  Gr.  Ii^w,  eee,  i»er- 
ceivc,  know  ;  Boh.  tndjcti,  to  see  ;  vjed' 
ejtif  to  know  ;  Sanscr.  zndf  know. 

WUh.  ON.  Afaf ,  wish,  desire ;  eeskjai 
JfSi^tf  AS.  wiscau,  to  wish  ;  G.  ivunscky 
win;  wUnsclun,  Da.  '6nskf„  Boh.  wins- 
MOWttti,  to  wish.:  Pol  wiiissowcU^  to  con- 
graMdaie^  wnh  joy. 

Witch.  AS.  wkcty  Fris.  wikkty  a  witch. 
Pl.D.  tvikken,  to  soothsay,  divine.  Sik 
wikken  UUeUy  to  have  one's  fortune  told. 
Wikktr^  wikktrdu^  a  male  or  female 
soothsayer. 

The  radical  sense  is  shown  in  Tiyjuwik- 
kekf  to  we^  in  the  hand,  and  thence  to 
consider,  conjecture,  predict.  '  Tis  eene 
zaak  die  gy  wel  behoort  tc  luikken  ecr  g^' 
ze  aanvaard  : '  it  is  a  thing  you  ought 
well  to  consider  before  yon  answer. — 
Halma.  Dit  on^cluk  is  my  gtwilU:  this 
misfortune  was  foretold  me. 

Hesse,  wiekm^  to  Shahs  to  sad  fro ; 
wickeUn,  to  enchant ;  widldir^  a  sooth- 
aaycr  (ariolus). 

To  Wite.  To  reproach.  AS.  witan, 
to  perceive,  to  know,  then  to  ascribe  to, 

impute,  blame;  art  itfiioHj  to  honour. 

Goth,  vitan^  to  look  ;  idveit,  blame.  OHG. 
whuHf  to  impute,  reproach,  blame.  MHO. 
wiszen,  to  rejMroach,  find  fault,  punish. 
'  Was  hAst  du  mir  gc-wiczen  daz  du  min 
kint  erslagen  h^t : '  what  fault  bast  thou 
found  in  me  tiiat  thou  hast  slain  my  child  ? 
Comp.  Lat.  animadTerlere,  to  perceive, 
and  thence  to  punish.  Da.  kjendi,  mark, 
sign ;  tage  kjende  /<m,  to  take  note  of ; 
kjetuie,  to  know,  to  pass  sentence  on.  So 
also  Fr.  savoir  ban  qri,  G.  dank  w/sst^t, 
to  take  a  thin^  kindly,  to  impute  it  to  him 
as  aa  obligatioBL 

With.  AS.  wUk,  OK.  vid;  Da.  vtd, 

against,  opposite,  towards,  near.  AS. 
wUher,  ON.  vidr^  against,  opposite ;  G. 
wider,  against ;  wittUTy  again. 

Perhaps  the  radical  idea  may  be  look> 
Ing  at,  facing,  in  face.  w.  gu>ydd,  pre- 
sence ;  yngwyddy  before  or  in  presence. 

WUhow--Wlt^.  ON.  vUttr^  Da. 
vidiey  vity  AS.  withigf  G.  weide,  wiide,  an 
osier,  willow  ;  ON.  Ti'din,  Sc.  widdie^ 
ivoodie,  Bav.  wid^  ividen,  ividh-in  {7i't\ 
W^Mj  widly  flwV),a  band  of  twisted  twigs ; 
our,,  wid,  retorta.  The  Craven  Gloss, 
explains  widdy.  twigs  of  willows  or  hazles 
dried  partially  ki  the  lire  «ad  dm  twMed 


I  into  wreaths  for  many  aghcukurai  pur- 
poses. 

I-ap.  wedde,  a  tOOgh  twig  of  root  for 
making  baskets ;  wvoafr/,  to  bind.  Goth. 
gavidan,  to  bind  tocher }  ohg.  wettan, 
wetiatty  giwetan,  to  join,  to  bind. 

The  final  d  of  the  root  is  lost  in  Lat 
viere,  to  weave  or  plait,  and  thence  vinun, 
a  pliant  twig  or  %ner.  Lith.  wypiy  fuyti, 
to  twist,  wind  ;  wytis,  a  withe,  a  hoop  for 
a  cask ;  Lett-  wiju,  wiJtty  to  twine,  plait, 
pleach}  wikUs^  a  hopbine:  wihtolst  a 
willow;  P6L  tm^  to  wind,  twine,  twist, 
wreathe  ;  an  osier  twtg;  tmims^wd- 
luina,  osier,  wicker. 

The  ultimate  origin  is  probably  the  re- 
presentation  of  a  whizzing  sound,  appl'e  ! 
to  rapid  movement  through  the  air,  rush- 
ing, whiriing,  twisting,  turning  in  and 
out.  E.  dial,  whitktr^  to  whus — ^Hal.; 
AS.  huu-ofi'.rran^  to  murmur ;  Sc.  quhid- 
der,  quiutiiir^  to  whizz,  to  rush  ;  ON. 
kvidra,  to  ruSh;  &  dttL  tnAAMtr,  to 
quake,  to  shiver  ;  Sc.  rviddill,  to  wijg|{|e^ 
writhe,  winch ;  E.  twiddle,  to  twist  or 
move  to  and  fro  between  the  fingers  ; 
quhid,  whid,  a  quick  movement  ;  in  a 
whidy  in  a  moment ;  w.  gwid,  a  quick 
turn  or  whirl ;  chtvid,  a  quick  turn ; 
chwido,  to  quhk,  to  juggle,  to  make  a 
quick  movement ;  chzvidro^  to  move  sid* 
day.   See  Watde,  Wind. 

TO  WHlior.  NFris.  waddem,  a  anr/- 
Unt,  to  dry  by  exposure  to  sun  and  sir, 
to  weather.  Now  the  consequence  of 
drying  a  thing  like  hay  is  to  make  it 
shrivd  up  and  wither. 

But  a  different  line  of  descent  seems 
indicated  by  w.  gwidd^  what  is  dried  or 
withered  ;  gwiiam^  small  particles  of 
what  is  dried  or  rotted,  mites  ;  gmriddoni, 
to  dr>'  up,  wither,  rot  ;  j^widdan,  a  witch 
or  hag  ;  Pol.  wudnad,  to  fade,  to  wither; 
xuifdmay  a  hag  ;  It.  guikMa,  viim^  fodedt 
withered. 

*  Withers.  &  m/,  tuidtrrist,  the 
Shodders  of  a  horse,  the  joint  by  whidh 
he  exerts  his  force  against  (G.  wider)  the 

draught  of  the  carriaj;c.  In  the  N.  of 
withers  are  the  barbs  of  an  arrowhead  or 
ja^  which  prevent  the  shank  of  a  gate> 
crook  or  the  like  from  being  drawn  out  nf 
the  wood  in  which  it  is  fixed,  AS.  witiu' 
fiML  to  resist,  oppose^  Atldnsoo. 

Witness.  From  as.  witan,  to  per- 
ceive, have  experience  of,  know,  we  have 
gewita,  a  witness,  one  who  has  actual  ex- 
perience of  a  filet ;  mrittusse,  gtnntmyt^ 
OHQ.  gewiznessty  ON.  tntni,  experience, 
and  thence  testimony,  evidence ;  vitna, 
DaL  vUtUf  to  give  evidence,  ta  depose; 
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ov.  vitticskja,  inteUigence,  noCioe^  warn- 
ing,   bee  Wit. 

.  wltttiring*   A  hint  or  notice  of  a 

thing.  ON.  tnta^  to  wit,  to  have  notice  or 
knowledge  of ;  vitr^  having  knowledge  or 
understanding^  wise ;  t/>/r<7,  to  give  notice 
t/Lt  to  tfvtiili  display ;  n  .  vitr^  warning  or 
sign  of  an  event ;  t/zV/vz,  inttre^  to  give 
warning  or  notice  of,  to  let  one  know; 
viiring^  warning,  inibnnalioiijaioirledge. 

WittoL  —  Witwall.  —  Wodewale. 
The  name  of  wihvall  or  woodiualc  was 
loosely  given  to  various  birds  of  a  yellow 
or  gieemsh  yellow  ccdonr,  as  the  green 
woodpecker,  yellowlmmmer,  oriole,  &c. 
Du.  w^edewael^  geelgorse,  galgulus,  gal- 
bula,  chlorion,  icterus,  avis  lurida,  vul^o 
oriokis  et  widewallus ;  avis  lutei  colons. 
Germ.  untteuuiL  luiddewael^  Ang.  ividde- 
woL — KiL  The  sytionYm geelgorse  is  ex- 
plained  bv  KiL  emberia  mva,  galgulus, 
curruca,  the  last  of  which  was  used  as  a 
term  for  a  cuckold.  Curruca  est  avis,  vol 
ille  qui  cum  credat  nutrire  filios  suos  nu- 
trit  alienoa.  —  Dief.  Supp.  Curruca^ 
adultera;  maritus. — ^Kil.  in  v.  Hanne.  The 
origin  of  this  designation  is  undoubtedly 
from  the  fiurt  that  the  bird  known  under 
tibe  name  of  curruca  is  one  of  those  in  the 
nest  of  which  the  cuckoo  drops  its  egg. 
Now  although  with  us  the  nest  of  the 
hedge- spantnr  is  most  usnany  sdected 
for  that  purpose,  yet  the  ycllowhammer 
and  the  greenfinch  are  mentioned  by 
Bewicke  as  foster-nurses  of  the  cuckoo's 
Cg|f.  A  slovenly  pronunciation  converted 
^intivai  into  ivittal  or  wittol.  '  Godano, 
a  witUU  ox  woodwale.'— FL  IVittaif  hke 
MidLat  cmrrucat  was  then  used  in  the 
sense  of  a  cuckold,  espedaUy  one  who 
winked  at  his  wife's  oflfcnce.  Wiital, 
becco  contento. — Torriano.  When  the 
use  of  the  word  as  tiie  name  of  a  bird 
became  obsolete,  it  was  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  AS.  tvitol^  ivittol,  scicns, 
sapiens,  as  intimating  that  the  husband 
was  witting  of  his  own  disgrace.  Nor 
was  it  only  in  En^^lish  that  the  name  of 
the  bird,  in  whose  nest  the  cuckoo  was 
supposed  to  lay,  became  a  term  of  re- 
proach. The  Fr.  oriole  OT  oriot  is  ren- 
dered by  Cot.  a  heighaw  or  witwall,  the 
first  of  which  is  obviously  identical  with 
Picafd  kuyau  (verdon),  a  yellowliammer 
or  greenfinch,  and  huyauy  like  WinM/yWas 
tts^  in  the  sense  of  cuckold. 

Id  frit  Nicolas  Thuyau 

Qui  dc  irois  femmes  fut  huyau. — H^cart. 

I  have  little  doubt  that  the  G.  haJuirei^ 
which  is  quite  unexplained^  will  be  found 
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to  be  a  local  name  of  the  hedge-spanow 

or  some  such  bird. 

The  yellow  colour  of  the  bird  is  indi- 
cated by  the  first  half  of  the  name,  Du. 
wcedey  glastum,  isatis,  luteum. — Kil.  It. 
guadoj  woad  to  dye  blue  with :  some  use  it 
for  dyer's  «w<  some  possibly  call  it  wad, 
any  greening  weed  to  dye  yellow  with. — 
Fl.  Fr.  gaiuUf  the  stalk  of  a  plant  where- 
with dyefs  make  their  doues  yenov| 
dyer's  weed^  greening  weed,— Cot. 

Wizard.  A  conjurer  or  diviner  is 
called  among  the  vulgar  the  wise  or  the 
cunning  man,  and  in  like  manner  frcMn 
Gael.//ru  (radically  identical  with  E.  n/ise)^ 
knowledge,  is  Jiosach^  skilful ;  fiosaclidj 
sorcery,  divination,  fortune-telline.  Russ. 
vjedat\  to  know ;  vjedan\  a  soousayer. 

Wizen.  Shrivelled,  dried  up.  0?i. 
visinn^  Da.  wissen^  Sw.  wisten^  wissnad^ 
dried  up,  withered;  wittnoy  whsna^  to 
fade,  lose  freshness. 

The  word  is  to  be  explained  from  ON. 
vera  (anciently  vesa  or  visa — Jonsson), 
to  endure,  remain,  be,  as  signifying  what 
has  past  its  time,  what  has  been  too  long 
kept,  in  accordance  with  Fr.  passer^  to  go 
by,  also  to  fade,  decay,  or  wither,  c. 
weuth  existence ;  vtrwesen  (pn^ierly  to 
pass  away,  to  wear  away),  to  moulder 
away,  to  decay;  verwesen^  verweset^ 
rotten,  decayed.  Sanscr.  f%»,  to  dweU, 
continue  ;  what  has  continued  too  long, 
stale.  Goth,  znsan^  to  be,  to  dwell. 
'  Inuh  thamma  garda  visaith ' .-  in  ilia  do- 
mo  manete.->Luc.  la  7.  From  the  pri- 
mary form  7'isan  or  visa  is  formed  OX. 
vist^  residence,  continuance  in  a  place  ; 
heimvist,  duration  of  Ufe,  conttmnnce  in 
the  world ;  Sw.  kemwisiy  dwdling-place  ; 
wistande^  residence,  sojourn  ;  unstas,  to 
sojourn  or  reside ;  wisten^  faded,  with- 
ered.   

Wo. — Woe.  The  deep-drawn  breath  of 
severe  pain  is  represented  by  an  interjec- 
tion which  is  written  in  Gr.  o^'d^  oi,  Lat. 
va^  vak,  kei,  Mttt,  lUvrian  vai^  Let.  waif 
Magy.  w.  g7i>ae,  It,  gMoi,  ON.  vti,  0» 
wehj  wehe^  as.  wa» 

The  interjectioii  was  frequently  joined 
with  the  personal  pronoun,  as  in  Lat.  kH 
mihi  I  Gr.  ol/ioi  /  Let  waiman !  I11\t. 
vaime  i  OS.  wumnul  '  Wumme  !  lefdi 
quadi  he  ttia :  wa  is  me  mine  liles  I > 
Cockayne,  St  Marhcrite,  47.  b.  21. 

Agam,  the  same  principle  which  leads 
us  to  imitate  the  cry  of  a  cow  or  a  sheep, 
when  we  wish  to  make  our  hearer  tliink 
of  those  animals,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
principle  which  leads  us  to  signify  a  cow 
or  a  sheep  by  a  reprctattaKtQQ  of  their 
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cry,  leads  also  to  an  imitation  of  the 
grcMui  of  pain  when  we  wMi  to  make  our 

hearer  think  of  a  jx  rsnn  in  pain,  which 
is  the  first  step  towards  the  conception  of 
pain  in  the  abstract  Hence  the  almost 
uniweftal  use  oC  the  interjection  repre- 
senting a  groan,  with  or  without  gram- 
matical additions,  in  the  sense  of  pam, 
anflfering,  whether  hodily  or  mental,  8or> 
row,  grief.  Thus  we  have  Let.  u'lii ! 
alas;  ivaida^  pain,  sorrow.  Illyrian  vat, 
Magy.  jajf  w.  gwae^  AS.  fMi,  are  used  not 
only  aa  inteijectiotts  but  also  in  the  aensc 
of  pain,  sorrow,  misfortune,  woe.  G. 
kopfwth,  sahnweh,  headache,  toothache ; 
mtkt  i/mn,  to  came  pain;  wtkmt/iA, 
pain,  sorrow,  anguish. 

Wo  I  Woh  !  An  interjection  used  to 
make  horses  stop,  whence  stop, 
dieck}  *  there  is  no  «w  in  him,'  'he 
knows  no  tuo*  In  the  same  way  /to! 
was  used  as  an  interjection  to  make  one 
stop,  as  well  in  It.  as  in  E.,  and  after- 
wards in  the  aense  of  stop  or  limit :  out 
of  all  ho,  there  ts  no  ho  ivith  him,  he  is 
not  to  be  restrained. — Nares.  '  .Some 
he  interjectioBa  betokening  wamyng  to 
cease.  Ho  t  aa,  Ho  I  de  par  le  diable 
ho !  and,  Hofa  /,  c'est  asscz.'-  Palsgr. 

Why  woh  I  or  ho  I  should  be  used  for 
the  foregoing  purpose  may  perhaps  be 
exi)laincd  by  !•  in.  woh  I  used  to  repre- 
sent the  sound  of  iMnting.  Woh  I  woh  1 
vox'moleate  anhmntis;  wMaia,  woh' 
katlla^  vocem  woh  edo,  inde  moleste  an- 
helo.  The  sense  f)f  coming  to  rest  can- 
not better  be  signuied  than  by  imitating 
the  panting  of  one  who  is  out  of  breath 
from  violent  exertion.  Fin.  hohoa,  to 
blow ;  hchoUltOf  hohdt'lliiy  hoikata^  to 
pant ;  huonMUa^  to  groan,  sigh,  pant,  take 
breath,  rest  from  Iwoinr. 

Woad.  oiiamA^amm^ylt^Ma^, 

Fr.  guesde. 

Wold.  A  down  or  cliampian  ground, 
hfflyand  void  of  wood.— B.  The  proper 
meaning  seems  to  be  the  grassy  surface 
of  the  ground.  ON.  vblir^  ground,  earth, 
field ;  O  Da.  voU^  field ;  now,  moond, 
rampart,  dike  ;  Sw.  wall^  rampart,  dike, 
field,  grassy  surface  of  the  ground,  pas- 
ture ;  walla  sigt  to  become  covered  with 
taif ;  aMo/Ai,  g&  i  wall^  to  lead  cattle  to 
pasture  ;  wicwall,  field  of  battle  ;  kirkia- 
W€Uif  churchyard,  we.  vtliine.  getting 
tarf  up  for  boming. — ^HaL  '  The  green 
.•' greensward, — Sir  Gawaine.  Sc. 
y5»//,  turf ;  Gael. /if/,  a  wall,  hedge,  sod. 

Wolt  Goth,  vul/s,  ON.  ul/^t  Lat. 
iupMs.  Theawithafinal^inttcadof/, 
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Lith.  wilhaSf  Slav,  wilkf  wulk^  Serv.  vut^ 
Gr.  X^Mfh 

Woman.    Sec  Wife. 

Womb.  Goth.  vanUfo^  AS*  wamh,  on. 
vomb,  belly,  womb. 

The  name  teems  applicable  hi  iStut  firaC 
instance  to  any  hanging  or  swag^ing- 
part  of  the  body,  as  a  dewlap^  the  belly, 
the  odder,  from  mro.  wtMffm,o.  schwap- 

pen,  to  wag  or  swag ;  Du.  ivapprt  en, 
pendere — KiL ;  E.  ivabbUy  wambU.  Thus 
we  have  MHG.  wappe^  wamme,  palear ; 
Bav.  wambeuj  wan^pen^  wampl,  the  beUy 
of  beasts,  and  contemptuously,  of  man  ; 
G.  wampef  wamme^  dewlap,  double-chin, 
paundi ;  vMunpigy  goibdSed ;  wwsmwm 
pen,  a  quag  or  quaking  moss  ;  OHG.  mi^ 
Ikhwdppel,  milichwdmfel  (Schm.),  MHa 
mildkwem^l,  the  udder ;  wetttM^  on. 
vembillf  toe  beUy.   Sanacr.  vAmta,  an 

udder. 

In  hke  manner  from  Swab,  xvatscheln, 
to  waddle,  swag ;  fBW^Mia^  a  peraon  with 
a  hanging;  belly. 

Wonder.  ON.  undra,  AS.  wuMdriam, 
OHG.  wuMiinmt  o.  wundem, 

Vo  W«k-— wont.  AS.  TtmtuoM,  Dn. 
woneHy  G.  wohnrn,  to  dwell,  persist,  con- 
tinue. ON.  vanif  Da.  vane^  custom,  use  ; 
ON.  vamr^  Da.  wm^  vanij  naed  or  accna- 
tomed  to,  wonned  to,  wont. 

To  Woo.  To  seek  a  wife.  as.  ivogait^ 
to  woo,  to  marry.  Firem  woff,  wife,  the 
NFria.  iiorms  wowwen^  to  lie  with  a 
woman,  to  cohabit  (beiliegen,  beiwohnco)* 
— Bcndsen,  Nord  Fr.  Spr.  323. 

The  wofd  even  in  B.  aeeroa  fcimeriy  to 
have  been  aaed  in  the  ooarMT : 


Wjrtte  is  (rechcrie. 

Love  is  lecherie, 

Play  is  N-ilenie, 

And  botyday  is  glotesie. 

OMiHUiliflboraad, 

Yonge  woman  is  vsnptJ. 

Epigram,  Keliq.  Antiq.  p.  5S. 

Wood.    ON.  VSMfir,  Sw.  ved^  AS.  vnuki, 

OHa  wHitp  Bay.  wUtt  wit,  wood.  w. 
gwyddf  trns,  shrubs,  what  is  made  of 
wood;  in  compoaition,  of  the  woods, 

wild. 

Woo£  The  wtft  or  cross  tiireada  in 

weaving.  OHG.  ivchan,  pret.  wah,  to 
weave.  ON.  ve/a^  vd/  ot  6/^  \x>  weave, 
twine 

Wool.  Goth,  wulla,  ON.  w//,  Fris. 
ttnlUy  Fin.  willa,  Russ.  wolna,  w.  i:^ti'ltxH, 
Gael,  olatuiy  wool.  Lith.  wiinuy  LcL 
willa,  wilna,  lUyr.  vuna^  Lat  viUms.  a 
lock  ;  "i  'elluSy  a  fleece  ;  Gr.  ovXoq,  woolly  ; 
Esthon.  wily  wool ;  willatu,  wiUbu^ 
woollen,  woolly. 
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To  Wool  or  Woold.  In  nautical  lan- 
guage, to  wind  a  rope  round  a  mast  or 
spar  in  a  place  wlieie  it  has  been  fished 
or  <^rarfcd,  to  wrap  a  yard  round  in  order 
to  prevent  it  chafing.  East  E.  woulders^ 
bandaees. — Moor.  Du.  woeletiy  to  move 
to  ana  fim,  to  toss  or  tumble  in  bed, 
flntteri  struggle,  to  wind,  wrap.— Bomhoff. 
*  De  mast  k^eeg  een  krak  en  vao^i^ewodd 
vorden  :'  the  mast  got  a  crade  and  must 
be  woolled  or  wooldcd.  NFris.  -u'ollin, 
Swiss  7i'ilUn^  to  wrap  round.  Our  word 
is  probably  a  contracted  form  from  the 
type  widdU-waddley  signifying  motion  to 
and  fro,  from  whence  in  so  many  cases 
we  pass  to  the  sense  of  twisting,  windii^. 
To  fMCM&aSr  is  to  sway  to  and  no  in  waDc- 
inff ;  G.  ivadelrty  iveddn^  to  wag,  wa\  er  ; 
Si]  lesian  wudtln^  venvudeln^  to  crumple, 
tumble,  as  a  tablecloth. — Deutsch.  Mun- 
dart.  vi.  191.  Hanover  wudeln^  to  boil, 
to  swarm ;  Bav.  iviUit-ln,  iviiteln  {laue'ltiy 
wat^M)f  to  move  to  and  fro,  to  stir,  to 
swam.  Nofdiampton  wootUUtd%  muffled, 
wrapped  up  about  the  head  and  neck. 
The  rudiment  of  the  lost  d  remains  in  the 
h  of  G.  wiihlen^  to  move  in  a  confused 
manner,  to  root  intlie  noond. 

Word.  Goth,  vaura  (G.  "iOorf),  word  ; 
andavaurdf  answer ;  gavaurdi^  speech, 
conversation.  Lith.flpmkr,ttame ;  Lett 
toArds,  name,  word. 

Work, — Wright.  Goth,  vaurkjan^ 
vaurhiiL,  to  work,  make,  do ;  hand- 
tivaurktSy  handmade;  wmntv^  work; 
vaurstva,  a  worker.  AS.  weorc,  work, 
labour,  grief,  pain ;  wyrcan^  pret.  worhtt^ 
to  work  (pret  wrought) ;  ORa  tmnoltf, 

icurhto,  a  labourer  ;  AS.  wyrhto^  K. 
whghty  an  artificer  ;  Gr.  ipyof,  worlc 

world.  AS.  werold^  worold^  weoroid. 
Du.  ivereldy  Fris.  SMir/,  wrAly  wrdldy 
lurdd.  Da.  verden^  G.  welt^  world.  ON. 
verdldy  the  universCj  world,  worldly  life, 
properly  the  age  or  life  of  man,  from  oldy 
age,  lifetime,  course  of  time  ;  and  ver^ 
Goth.  vait\  AS.  a/tfr,  Lat  v/r,  man.  In 
the  same  way  Lat  stteuium^  age,  genera- 
tion, period,  was  used  for  the  world,  a 

worldly  life. 

Worm.  AS.  wyrm^  G.  wurnty  Lat 
vermis^  worm ;  Coth.  vaurmsy  serpent ; 

OS,0rff!^\  serpent,  worm.  .Sanscr.  knni,  a 
worm  ;  Lith.  kit  mis^  kirminisy  kirmeUy 
worm,  caterpillar ;  kirrmtiy  to  breed 
worms ;  Let.  zinniSy  maggot,  worm.  The 
origin,  like  that  of  weevil,  lies  in  the  idea 
of  swarming,  being  in  multifarious  move- 
ment, crawung.  YiXi.kriUtin^krHbbelny 
kremrlen,  kn'mmeln,  krumnuifty  to  be  in 
multifarious  movement,  to  swarm,  boii 


'  Idt  was  daar  so  wW,  dat  idt  kremeled 
un  wemclde : '  it  was  so  full  that  it 
swarmed.  Up  kribbeln  (Hanover  krim' 
Tttrla)  latcn  :  to  let  the  water  boil  up. 
Du.  wremeleHy  to  creep  ;  Da.  vrimU^  to 
swarm ;  vrimttul,  a  swarm. 

In  accordance  with  the  derivation  it 
was  written  wrim  in  early  English — 

Of  fis,  of  fugel,  of  wrs'nf,  of  der. 
StatyefGeBcab  (Early  E.  Tot  Soc),  299. 
Thurfurt'  tietn  cam   wrimJUm  [cntP'Vai, 

worm-kind]  among 
Tbat  hem  wd  mriikft  iloog.^Ih.  389S> 

Wormwood,  as.  wormwyrfy  worm- 
wort,  from  being  good  against  worms. 

To  Worry.   Du.u/(7r^^^/i,  to  strangle^ 
choke;  worghpevreny  chokepears. 
wiirgetty  to  cboks^  thence  to  Idll,  to 
slaughter. 

The  word  is  derived  from  a  representa- 
tion of  the  gurgling  sound  maae  in  the 
throat  by  a  choking^  person.  Fris.  wrii^iii, 
to  rattle  in  the  throat.  '  Werther  emmant 
dulget  in  shi  hals  thet  he  wrigiiotuit 
gunge  :*  whoso  wounds  any  one  in  the 
throat  so  that  he  goes  rattling.  PI.D. 
worghalseHy  Hanover  quurkhalseny  to 
choke  ;  E.  dial  qutrky  to  grunt,  to  nman, 
•whcrk,  to  breathe  with  difficulty ;  giurkeHf 
wherketty  to  choke. 

Wono.>-Wont.  Goth,  vtin^  on. 
verri^  OFris.  vimt^  fwru,  OHOb  fR^rr, 
wirsiroy  worse. 

Diefenbach  suggests  an  or^in  from 
the  idea  of  turning  aside,  twistmg,  as  in 
the  case  of  Lat. perversus,  depraved,  bad, 
and  of  £.  wrong.  Lith.  v/crtUy  v/ercsu, 
wersif,  to  beno,  turn;  wirsd,  to  fall 
down,  to  change ;  Let  vM^  to  turn,  to 
change. 

Worstodb  So  named  from  a  village 
near  Norwich  where  worsted  stufis  were 

made. 

Wort.  I.  AS.  w/rff  ON.  vtrir,  PLD. 
w9riy  a  wUrgey  the  decoction  of  barley 

of  which  beer  is  made. 

2.  OHO.  wurzy  herba,  gramen,  olus ; 
ON.  urty  jurty  a  plant ;  Goth.  vauriSy  a 
root ;  mimgurdsy  on.  jurtagardr,  MHO. 
wursgarte,  a  kitchen  garden.  Chaucer 
calls  a  cabbage*  bed  a  ded  of  worts. 

Both  senses  of  the  word  may  be  ex- 
plaincd  from  the  notion  of  boiling.  Lith. 
wcrru  or  werduy  wirtiy  to  boil ;  aln 
wirtiy  to  brew  ale  ;  -mrtasy  boiled,  cook- 
ed. Russ.  varify  Pol.  warsyiy  to  boil,  to 
brew ;  W.  ber^wi,  to  boil  ;  benvcdd,  a 
boiling  ;  bcrweddUf  to  make  a  decoction, 
to  brew. 

The  sense  of  potherbs,  vegetables,  may 
be  explained  from  the  same  source,  as 

4T 
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'^pUfing  what  may  be  boiled  for  food. 
Tm»  mm  PoL  wmnyi,  to  boil, » fbnned 

■wy  M/g,  potherbs  ;  ogrod  warzyumy^  a 
Icitchen  garden.  IU>t.  variti^  to  boil,  to 
brew  beer  ;  varivo,  vegetable,  any  garden 
produce  that  can  be  boiled  for  food.  So 
also  M^gy.ySiM^  to  boil  $  fiatisk^  Y^ge- 
tables. 

The  nkhnate  origin  of  dus  Slavonic 

root  expressing  boiling  is  doubtless  to  be 
foiind  in  the  sound  of  boiling.  Pol. 
g'ujaizyi!^  to  buzz,  luim,  chatter  ;  warczytf^ 
'  to  snfliii,  growl ;  tfrrt-/,  to  boil  ;  wrsawa, 
uproar,  din,  hubbub.  Lith.  alaus  7jir- 
rimaSf  brewing  of  ale ;  jutii  wirrimaSt 
the  roaring  of  die  tea. 

Worth.— Wor^p.  AS.  weorth^  price, 
value,  honour,  dignity.  *  Gcseald  to  mi- 
dum  wvrthe:'  sold  for  a  great  price. 
Giidan  wurth:  to  poy  tiie  price.  To 
wurthe^  in  honorcni.  ll'corthscipe, 
worthiness,  dignity,  honour,  glory,  wor- 
ship. Bucefik  witfiksdpe,  episcopal 
dignity.  Weorlliscipes  wyrthe  :  worthy 
of  honour.  Cioth.  vairths^  worth,  price,  ' 
worthy  ;  vcUrthon^  to  value.  OHG.  uu  rd, 
worthy,  estimable ;  wtrMm,  to  value,  to 
worship,  venerate.  ON.  vent,  viriti^ 
worth,  price,  money ;  verdr.  worth,  of 
valae;  vMang^  yahuidoii,  nonoitt;  xe- 
q)ect.  w.  gtverih^  price,  sal^  vune; 
gTverihu,  to  sell.  Bret,  givirz,  sale,  com- 
merce, retribution,  fee.  Lith.  wertas^ 
worth,  worthy,  jiwt  Ill)Tian  vridan^ 
worth,  of  vahic  ;  vriditi,  to  be  worth  ; 
vriduo,  worthy,  fitting.  Fin.  wertt^ 
worth,  equivsKnt,  comparable  with  in 
vidue,  siie,  quantity.  Riksin  werta 
jywia :  a  rix-dollar's  worth  of  com.  .SV« 
weriUf  so  much ;  minka  iK^crta,  how 
modi.  Kouran  iverta  rahaa  {k^ura^ 
the  open  hand),  a  handful  of  money.  Ei 
S€H  wer/aa  oU :  nemo  ci  aequalis  ^t ; 
wtrUdmen^  par,  xqualis.  On  sm  wer^ 
iainen^  est  ei  par.  Wtrratoin^  unequal, 
incomparable,  excellent.  ]Vcrttian,u>t'r- 
raia;  tutrtaiUn^  werrailla^  to  compare 
one  thing  with  another.  ^Id  Mma 
hc'iVoiseen  ivertaa :  do  not  compare  a 
dog  with  a  horse.  IVertaus,  comparison, 
parable,  allegory.  Esthon.  nMi,  worth ; 

wSart  olienuty  to  be  of  such  a  value. 

Wound.  AS.  Tt'und,  ON.  flNM^  a  wound ; 
Goth.  vundSf  wounded. 

WrMk.  Crash,  ruin.  It  fracassOy 
any  manner  of  rumbling'  noise,  as  it  were 
tite  Calling  of  houses,  trees,  thunder-claps, 
any  ruinous  destractioiiy  wradc^  havoc, 
hunyburly,  brealm^  to  pieces ;  y^'^rAr- 
sare^fraccarfy  to  niin,  WTark.  havoc,  make 
a  rumbling  and  ruinous  noise. — 1*1.  I-  r. 


fracaSf  violent  breaches,  wracks,  destmo- 
tion, havoc,  huri)  burly. — CoC  See  Rack. 

Wrack.  —  Sea  wrack.   Sec  Wreak. 

To  Wrangle.  Da.  rangle^  to  rattle, 
gingle ;  ON.  hran^^  hraung^  noise,  dis- 
turwace^  altercation ;  hrmm^  noiK. 
N.  rtmgla,  to  wrangle,  dispute.  Hesse 
wnu^gtiM^  brangeln^  to  stnigdks  with,  to 
pun  one  aaodier  about  SeeBrangle; 

To  Wrap.— Whap.— Hap.  NFris. 
wrappe,  to  wrap  ;  ON.  at  reifa  bam^  to 
swathe  an  infant.  OE.  wrappyng€  or 
bj^^POfe,  cooperdov  involucio  ;  "wappym 
or  wyndyn  abowte  yn  clothys,  involvo  ; 
Tvappyngc^  haj^^n^  or  hyllyng^  cooper- 
tura,  coopericiOd— Fr.  Pm.  GotiL  Sivm^ 
jafiy  to  wrap  round.  Expressions  for  the 
idea  of  turning  or  winding  round  are 
commonly  applied  m  liie  drst  instance  to 
motion  to  and  fra.  Thus  we  have 
waddU,  to  sway  to  and  fro,  and  in  Devon, 
to  fold  up,  to  entwine — HaL  :  VHtoddUd^ 
nraffled  up,  wrapped  up — Mrs  Baker; 
swaddUy  swathe y  to  wrap  round.  In  the 
same  way  E.  wabblr^  to  roll  about,  MUG. 
luabt-retiy  to  move  to  and  Iro,  Du.  wajf- 
pereUf  to  dan^  are  connected  with 
Goth,  bivaibjati,  and  E.  ivap  above- 
mentioned  ;  while  Sc.  wrabilt  warbU, 
tvarpUy  to  twist  or  crawl  about,  to  wriggle, 
Pl.D.  wribbeln^  to  twist  between  one's 
fingers  (I)anneil),  lead  to  Hereford  wrob^ 
bU^  to  wrap  up.  In  like  relation  we  have 
Da.  dial  vrappt^  lo  waddle  Uke  a  duck, 
to  stru^^j^lc  along,  compared  with  E.  wrap^ 

Wrath.  AS.  wraikf  wratk^  sbaip^ 
bitter,  fierce^  angry.  Wraikn  Ammt 
wermod:  bitterer  than  wormwood ; 
ufrnthe  ongeald,  dearly  pay.  Du.  tvreed^ 
sharp  of  taste,  rough,  hard,  sour,  unfeel- 
ing, violent  Wrfede  wijn^  rough,  harsh 
wine.  En  ivricdc  dord,  a  violent  death, 
Pl.D.  wreed,  bitter,  austere,  herce.  ON. 
miSi,  to  incense  oelt  \  rtUR^  Sw.  wrtdf, 
wrath  ;  Da.  vred^  angr>'.  We  speak  of 
bitter  feelings,  of  being  embittered  against 
a  person  with  whom  we  are  angry. 

The  word  seems  to  be  taken  from  the 
writhin;^  or  twisting  of  the  mouth  under 
the  intluence  of  a  harsh  astringent  taste, 
as  Du.  wratig,  sharp,  sour,  astringent, 
harsh,  from  wringen,  to  twist.  Sw, 
wrida pd  tnunnen^  to  make  a  wry  mouth. 

To  Wreak.  Goth,  vrikan^  to  pursue  ; 
gwriktm^  to  punish,  to  refei^;  as. 
-ii'nran,  to  give  effect  to.  to  cxeit,  and 
elliptically,  to  revenge,  punish.  Tam 
stvwvm,  to  wreak  his  anger.  He  gtwtmam 
thohUj  he  thought  to  punish. 

The  primitive  meaning  is  to  drive,  in  a 
physical  sense.    OSw.  wrdfcaf  to  drive. 
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as  to  drive  sheejp.  Wrdka  /rdn  sig^  to 
cattt  awfty  fiOBi  nim  $  wf^tlte  kttsfint  votf, 

to  put  away  his  wife,  ff %  in  an  in- 
transitive sense,  to  drive  or  wander  about. 
Even  in  OE.  wreke  is  used  in  the  physical 
Moae.  In  the  directions  for  keeping  the 
Passover  in  the  Story  of  Genesis  and 
Exodus,  3148,  the  Jews  are  charged  to 

— «ten  it  bred,  and  no«i  bon  breken, 
And  nogt  thor  of  ut  hiise  wrtktH. 

—and  cast  lUMtght  thereof  out  of  the 

house. 

ON.  rtka^  to  cast,  to  drive,  to  pursue  ; 
to  drive  a  nail,  drive  before  the  wind, 
drive  into  exile  ;  reka  aptr^  to  repudiate, 
reject ;  reka  rettar  sifiSy  to  pursue  his 
r^htS}  reka  harma  sinna^  to  wreak  his 
"wronfjs.  Rekiy  a  dris  cr  ;  rekatre,  re- 
kavidr,  driftwood.  From  this  last  must 
probably  be  explained  £.  wrack,  wreke 
(Hal.)t  teaimracM^  Fr.  vnv,  varecA,  what 
is  driven  up  by  the  sea,  seaweed  castt  on 
the  shore,  seaweed. 

WkmMl  SeeWritibe. 

Wreck.  Shipwreck,  properly  ship- 
•n^rack,  Lat.  naufragtum,  is  the  breach  or 
destruction  of  a  ship  upon  the  rocks. 
Dn.  wracke,  shipwreck,  fin^ments  of 
wrerk,    Kil.    See  Wrack. 

Wreokling. — "Writling.  Wreckling, 
an  unhealthy  feeble  child.  —  Brocket. 
Ruchlingy  the  least  of  a  brood  ;  wretch- 
ocky  the  least  of  a  brood  of  fowls. — Hal. 
hVraglands  [wraglingsj^  misgrown  trees 
that  inll  aerer  prove  timber. — B.  The 
least  pig  of  a  brood  is  also  often  called  a 
writttftf. 

'  Besides  it  causith  it  to  seem  scortched 
and  full  of  knots,  yea  and  to  grow  like  a 
dwarf  or  wreckling! — Holland,  Pliny,  in 
R.  Da.  dial,  vraag,  vrcegling^  Fris. 
wrdk,  wrdker^  an  ili-formed,  undergrown 
person ;  wngge^  a  monster;  wijlde 
tvrigge  (Sw.  raggen^  OE.  ragman) ^  the 
deviL — Epkema.  Pl.D.  wrak^  a  poor 
contenipttble  creature,  either  in  body  or 
mind ;  wruuk,  a  short,  knotty  block  of 
wood,  an  ffl-grown,  dwarfish  creature  or 
plant. 

The  radical  meaning  may  possibly  be 
explained  from  Pl.D.  wrakert,  n'rokcft,  to 
reject,  pronounce  bad  of  its  kind  ;  turak, 
renise,  faulty.  But  the  more  likely  origin 
of  the  metaphor  seems  to  be  from  what  is 
shrivelled  or  wrinkled,  as  E.  shrimp, 
something  small  of  its  kind,  from  G. 
ackrUmpfen,  to  shrink.  So  rudkiing  or 
wreckliug  may  be  explained  from  nicklc^ 
to  rumple  ;  wrockled,  wrinkled — Hal. ; 
ON.  hrokkva,  to  pucker,  curl  ;  Fris. 
snnMlwi^  wttcken^  wfick^$%  wrickft^  to 
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twist.— Outien.  The  form  wrillingvttay 
be  explained  firom  B.  dial.  vmMed^ 

withered,  properly  wrinkled,  shrivelled. 
Fris.  wriitetiy  to  turn,  twist,  wrap.— Kil. 
Cotgrave  explains  Fr.  grugeons,  'the 
smallest  or  most  WfiAinvc\x\\.  on  a  tree, 
7L'rillings.'  They  are  provincially  called 
crinchlings  Qx  c r inklings  Xti  English,  from 
crinkle^  to  shrink,  to  rumple.  From  the 
same  root,  erink,  a  very  small  child,  a 
cnimpling  apple. — H.il.  On  the  same 
principle  Da.  dial  vre$np^  a  small  boy, 
may  be  explained  from  Du.  wremhen,  to 
twist  the  mouth,  E.  wrimple,  wrinlde. 

Wren.   AS.  wrenna^  Gad.  dnadJum^ 
It.  drean. 

Wreneh.  A  sudden  twist,  a  sprain ; 

to  wrench,  to  force  by  twisting.  '  I 
wrenche  with  the  bodye,  I  toume  my 
bodye  asyde  :  Je  me  guinche.  I  wtndu 
my  foot,  I  put  it  out  of  jovnt.'-— Pabgr. 
OF.  wrench,  wrenck,  a  trick,  properly  a 
sharp  turn.  Du.  rancken^  rencken^  to 
bend,  turn  adde ;  romeke,  bending,  tricl^ 
deceit — Kil. ;  ranken,  to  twine. 

A  nasalised  form  of  the  same  root  with 
wriggle.  1'1,D.  wrikken,  wrikkein,  to 
move  to  and  fro^  to  shake,  joggle  ;  Du. 
venvrikken,  to  sprain  the  foot  ;  G.  riick- 
en,  to  shove,  move  ;  verriicken,  to  dislo- 
cate, displace,  put  out  of  order.  Fris. 
wriga,  wrigicm,  to  twist.  —  Japycx  in 
Outzcn.  Du.  wreycken  wt  de  handen,  to 
wrench  out  of  one's  hands, — KiU  See  * 
Wring,  Wriggle. 

To  Wrest.— "Wrist  To  wrest,  to 
twist,  turn  aside,  to  force  away  by  twisi- 

.  inj^.  Fris.  wridde,  wrisse^  to  writlic, 
twist— *Outsen ;  Da.  vritk,  to  wring, 

'  wrest,  writhe  ;  7friste,  to  wrest,  wrench. 

OFir)s.  wriusi^riust,  wirst^hottdwriust^ 
NFris.  wraast,  G.  dial,  rusty  riester,  wrist, 
the  joint  on  which  the  hand  turns  ;  OFria. 
fotwriust,  Dn.  vrist,  ancle,  the  joint  OQ 
which  the  foot  turns.   See  Writhe. 

To  Wreatlo.  as.  wastHoHy  wraxHan, 
Fris.  wraegsiljen,  wrakseljen^  wragsele, 
wmsseie,  Du.  wrastelen,  wratselen, 
worstelen,  Devon  wraxlc,  Somerset  wras- 
sly,  to  wrestle,  to  contend  by  tugging 
and  twisting  each  other  about.  The  first 
of  the  foregoing  forms  is  connected  with 
AS.  wreestoM,  to  twut,  and  K.  wrWu^ 
wrestf  while  the  second  belongs  to  die 
same  radical  form  with  Pl.D.  wrag- 
£elny  wrackeln,  wriggein.  to  work  a  thing 
loose  by  pulling  to  and  fro,  to  keep  in 
constant  movement ;  wrUklken^  wrikheln, 
to  move  to  and  fro,  shake,  joggle  ; 
wrukkelHf  to  waggle,  totter ;  Fris.  wreka, 
wr^eUOf  to  use  Ibroe.  to,  to  wrench.  *  lef 
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ctnmen  dysse  aylen  op  brock,  id  dora  op  r 
wrctst : '  if  any  one  breaks  up  tliis  sluice  ' 
or  wrenches  up  the  door. — Kichthofen. 
OB.  nr/>,  to  tug,  to  shake  ;  e.  diaL  ruckU^ 
to  struggle. —  Hal.    See  Wriggle. 

Wretch.  —  Wretched,  as.  wrcecca^ 
wrecca^  an  exile,  and  thence  a  wretch,  a 
miserable  man.  WineUat  Wiwcea,  a 
friendless  exile.  Swith^  earme  ivreccan^ 
very  miserable  exiles.  The  same  tram  of 
thought  is  seen  in  G.  WM*  a  foreign  land, 
exile,  and  thence  misery,  wietmdness. 
•See  Wreak. 

To  Wriggle.  PLD.  wraggeln^  ivrig- 
geltty  u>rackcln  (Danncii\  lurikken^  -orik- 
A't'Ittf  rikkrakkcn  (Brcm.  \\'tb.\  to  work  a 
thing  loose  by  wriggling  or  shaking  to 
and  fro ;  wrikkem,  to  scuul  a  boat  *Du 
bist  jdn  wrig^Qei-wraf^gt'ly  you  are  never 
stilL — DanneiL  £.  dial,  to  wraggU  on^ 
to  struggle  with  difficulties.  The  table 
wHgsj  the  child's  aUus  wr^sg^  about 
' — ATr5  Baker.  OF..  fo^cy»  or  mevyn, 
ague. — rr.  Pm.  E.  dial  to  roggle^  ^0£g*% 
to  shake ;  U  ruffdt  about,  to  stir  about 
Sc.  ntg,  a  rouglinasty  pull.  Bav.  rci^cl, 
roglichy  loose,  shaking.  Der  zahn  wird 
rogt/,Xhe  tooth  is  loose;  to  stir,  to 

dttke;  rigtUamy  stirring,  active.  G. 
regen,  to  move,  to  stir.  n.  mggt^  Da. 
rokke^  to  rock  or  vacillate. 

The  idea  of  broken  movement  is  com- 
monly  expressed  by  the  representation  of 
sound  of  analogous  character.  The  origin 
of  the  foregoing  expressions  may  accord- 
ingly be  sought  in  forms  like  E.  dial. 
rt4ggh%  a  child's  rattle  ;  racket,  impor- 
tunate, broken  noise ;  rackU^  rucket^  to 
xatUe ;  Sw.  rockla^  N.  rmkioj  a  rScMm^ 
to  rattle  in  the  throat. 

In  hkc  marmer  £.  ra///<f  indicates  the 
origin  of  forms  like  Swiss  rottelM^  rodeln^ 
to  waggle,  shake,  stir ;  roden,  to  stir  ; 
rottliMj  loose,  shudng.  And  see  Wrim- 
pie. 

Wfigbt.  An  artificer,  as.  wyrcean, 
worhit,  to  work  ;  ttyrhia,^.  maker,  work- 
er. Ealra  gescea/ta  wyrkta^  the  Creator 
of  all  things.  Si  wyrhia  ys  wvr^  hys 
mtfySf  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire. 

wrimple.  *  Rider,  to  wrinkle  or  to 
wrimpie ;  rides,  crumples,  wrunpUs, 
folds,  plaits.'  —  Cot  Du.  wnrnperiy 
xurimpen  (Kil.),  G.  rump/m,  to  wry  the 
mouth  i  Bay.  rimp/en^  to  twist  as  a  worm, 
to  shrink  or  crumple.  Cumberiana 
wramp,  a  main ;  Da.  dial,  vrimp,  a 
little  boy  (a  snrimp)  ;  AS.  hrympelley  Du. 
rimpfy  f  iiitpci,  rouipd  (KiL),  a  wrinkle, 
fold }  E.  rimpu,  rumple,  to  wrinkly  tum- 
ble throw  into  irxcgular  folds. 


•  WRITE 

It  is  a  cmmnon  train  of  tiboQgiit  to 

apply  a  root  representing  rattling  or  rum- 
bling sound  to  signify  jolting  or  rolling 
movement,  and  thence  a  rugged  or 
wrinkled  surface.  Thus  we  refer  the 
present  word  to  forms  like  Du.  rabdaitt^ 
G.  rappiln,  to  rattle;  rump>€ln^  tittmmdtm^ 
Du.  rammgim^  to  rumble^  rattle.  See 
Rumple. 

To  Wring.  To  press  or  squeeze  hard, 
to  pinch  or  gripe,  to  put  to  pain. — B. 
AS.  t£'/«  7iT///^<(W»,  to  press  wine  ;  E.  cheese- 
wrings  a  cheese-mess.  The  proper  sense 
is  to  twist  Fit),  sik  wrmgen  m»  em 
u'umty  to  tMrist  like  a  worm  ;  wringen  im 
life,  pains  in  the  bowels.  Da.  7'ringeJ, 
twisting  i  vrin^li,  to  twist,  tangle ; 
vrangty  to  twist  O.  ringen^  to  wring, 
wriggle,  wrest,  twist,  wrestle.  Sick  wie 
tin  wurm  riti£ens  to  wriggle  like  a  worm. 
A  nasalised  mm  cmresponding  to  turigy 
Wright  as  G.  tvankcln  to  TL  W^gg^  or 
as  wamble  to  ivabblc,  Sec. 

Wrinkle.  Du.  wronck.  wronckel^  a 
twisting,  a  wreadi,  a  wrinUe  ;  wroncke* 
Icn,  u-rinckelen,  to  twist,  curl,  wrinkle  ; 
krottduUn^  to  curl,  twist,  crook,  bend ; 
kromM-wnmtiulf  sinnons,  twisting,  cur* 
ly-whirly. 

Formed  in  the  manncrcxplaincd  under 
W' rimple,  from  a  somewhat  diiicrent  re- 
presentation of  a  rattling  or  clattering 
sound.  Da.  rangh%  to  rattle  ;  E.  wrangle, 
to  jangle  or  keep  making  an  importunate 
noise ;  ON.  Hrdngl,  noise,  rumbling  ; 
hrang,  wrangling,  siltercatton  ;  hringla^ 
to  tinkle.  Then  passing  from  sound  to 
movcmcut,  Da.  dial,  vrangle^  ifringie, 
vrcengU^  to  go  unevenly,  to  move  in  a 
halting  or  hobbling  way ;  ringlety 
crooked,  twisted,  crabbed  in  disposition. 
Sw.  fwaultf,  to  vacillate,  jog,  shake ;  rynke^ 
3.  pleat,  pucker,  fold,  wrinkle. 

The  same  relation  between  a  broken 
sound  and  a  rugged  or  wrinkled  surface 
is  shown  in  B.  dial,  rackle^  mekety  to  rat- 
tle ;  niggle,  a  child's  rattle  ;  N.  rnkln,  G. 
rocheln,  to  rattle  in  the  throat,  and  ON. 
AfMAkz,  a  pleat,  wrinlde ;  hmtkottr^  rug- 
ged, -wrinkled ;  E.  dial.  wrediUd^  wrin* 
kled. 

To  Write,  on. -KT/V^jto  write  ;  risia^ 
Da.  riste,  ridse,  to  score,  cut,  scratch. 
Hattn  ristr  ntikla  ristu,  he  scratched  a 
deep  score ;  rista  rutUr^  Uafi,  to  carve 
runes,  letters.  Sw.  riiOy  riUa^  to  draw, 
trace,  design  ;  ristu,  to  score,  engrave. 
PLD.  riten,  to  draw,  to  nuUce  strokes,  to 
tear,  to  split. 

That  Lat.  ser&ere  also  takes  its  mean- 
ing from  the  notion  of  scratching  is 
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bImwii  by  Gad.  sgrioMt  write ;  sgrM, 

scrape,  scratch,  draw  lines  ;  sgriobair^  a 
graving  tool.  So  also  Let.  rakty  to  en- 
eravc,  to  carve ;  rakstHU^  to  write,  to 
draw ;  Lith.  nu^H,  to  write ;  f^StMiit  to 
cut,  score,  tear. 

The  ultimate  origin  is  a  representation 
of  title  sound  made  in  scratching  or  tear- 
ing; PI.D.  rif.u'/i  f  ratsc/i !  imitation  of 
the  sound  a  thing  makes  in  tearing. — 
Danneil. 

So  Writhe.— Wry.  Da.  vtide,  vrie, 
Sw.  wrida,  to  wring  or  twist  ;  lurida  ur 
led^  to  dislocate  a  joint  Da.  vridigy  pli- 
able ;  Ditm.  wriddel  (Brem.  Wtb.),  a 
wreath  of  clouts  ;  Da.  vrildc,  vrid,  vn'h\ 
a  wisp  of  hay,  so  much  as  is  twisted  up 
tocher;  vrtdtHf  balf  sour, tuned,  of 
wine  ot  beer.  Du.  wrudf  bout,  baish, 
rough. 

The  train  of  thought  is  probably,  as  in 
so  many  other  cases,  to  rattle,  to  move  to 
and  fro,  then  to  turn  round,  to  twist.  Sw. 
rpdelftt  rotteln^  to  be  loose  and  shaky,  to 
stir  licpiids ;  rvden^  to  stir,  to  move  ;  Bav. 
rod^tn,  rudiln,  to  shake,  stir, roll ;  radcii^ 
rcden,  to  riddle  or  sieve ;  reiden^  to  turn, 
twist,  plait }  r/V/t/,  a  wreath,  tress,  plait, 
wisp  ;  B.  diaL  rudder^  riddle^  a  sieve,  an 
implement  worked  by  shaking  to  and  fro. 
Bret  rodelia,  to  roil,  to  curL  Du.  wrad- 
dei,  a  dewhp,  from  its  swaying  to  and  fro. 
Fris.  ii>r!<fih\  ^u'Hsse,  to  rub  or  turn  to 
and  fro,  to  twist,  to  crook. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  groups  of 
woxds  expressing  ideas  csonnected  with 
vacillating  or  rolling  movemept,  clustered 
round  the  forms  wabbU^  luaddky  waggle ^ 
are  mosfly  accompanied  by  parallel  fonns 
in  which  an  r  is  inserted  after  the  initial 
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w»  Thus  in  the  first  class  are  B.  wn^ 

and  wrobbh%  as  well  as  ivnp,  to  envelop  or 
cover  up  ;  P1.D.  wribbcln,  to  rub  between 
the  fingers,  to  twiddle,  parallel  with  G. 
«B«Mtf/»,  wieMHy  to  be  in  multifarious 
movement,  to  crawl  ;  Da.  vrinile,  with  o. 
wimmehty  to  swann ;  Du.  turijveny  G.  r«- 
ben,  to  rub,  wiA  E.  wipe. 

In  the  second  class  are  Du.  rL'raJih'l,  a 
dewlap,  the  dangling  skin  under  the  throat 
of  an  ox,  parallel  with  E.  waddles  or 
lUijti/is,  the  dangling  flesh  under  the 
throat  of  a  cock,  and  probably  with  G. 
%utuley  the  calf  or  fleshy  part  of  the  leg ; 
E.  writhe^  Da.  vride^  parallel  with  GoUi. 
I'id^ui,  vithan,  to  bind,  Sc.  ividdli^  to 
move  in  and  out,  £.  widdy-tuaddy  [mov- 
ing to  and  fire],  trifling,  insignificant- 
Hal.  ;  Da.  vndig,  pliai5,  paniUd  with  B. 

withy,  a  pliant  rod. 

In  ihe  third  class  we  have  ri.D.  Turigel- 
•wragel  as  well  as  wigel-wagely  express- 
ing vacillation  ;  E,  ivriggh\  parallel  with 
•wiggUt  to  reel  or  stagger — HaL  ;  wrench 
Boiawinckj  to  twist,  to  turn  aside. 

"Wrong".  What  is  vjrtmg  or  turned 
aside  from  the  right  or  straight  way  to  the 
desired  end.  Moral  right  and  wrong  arc 
the  right  or  wrong  means  to  satisfy  the 
conscience.  Da.T'rtr/r^i^i',  to  twist ;  7'ra?igy 
wrong  ;  ON.  rangr^  wTy,  crooked,  unjust. 

In  like  manner  Fr.  droit  {airectiis\ 
straight,  right ;  tort  (from  tordre,  to 
twist),  wrong,  w.  cantt  crooked,  wrong, 
false. 

Wry.    A  degraded  form  of  wrOke, 

The  Da.  vride,  to  writhe,  is  pronounced 
vrie  (Boswortli),  and  the  participle  vre- 
den  (of  ale),soansfay  turned,  wtvmm. — ^Mol' 
bech. 


Y 


Yacht.  Du.  jaghl-schiPjJaghiey  a  light 
si  lip,  fit  to  give  chase  with,  from  Jaf^hty 
chase  ;  jui^hfcn,  to  chase,  to  hurry, hasten  ; 
jaghitghy  venaticus,  valde  celer,  festinus ; 
jaghen,  to  hunt,  and  met  to  hasten. — 
Kil. 

Yard.  i.  as.  geardy  gyrd,  q.  geriCy  a  ! 
rod,  wand,  switch,  a  pole  or  perch,  a 
mcntnring  rod  \  mndgerto^  an  osier  or 
withy;  Ifav.  gArty  garUny  a  twig,  rod  ; 
^tergdrieHf  rods  for  hedging  ;  birkene 
gartHt  a  birch  rod ;  gerty  a  rod  or  pole,  a 
measure  for  land.  Du.  gaerde,  gheerdty 
viiga,  ilagmm,  sdpto^  stimulus.— KiL  i 


Lith.  kartCy  kartis^  a  pole,  rod  ;  apwj^ 
kartey  a  hop-pole.  Boh.  Mm,  Pd.  Mtrdiy 

Russ.  Zi-rd\  pole. 

2.  I  n  the  next  place, probably  from  rods 
or  wattlework  affording  the  readiest  means 
of  making  fences,  on.  gardry  gerdi,  a 
fence,  hedge,  anything  inclosed  within  a 
fence,  a  house,  ^ard,  court,  garden  iger- 
f^^^t  to  mdose,  to  fence.  Dan. 
gjerde,  a  fence  ;  gaard,  a  house,  a  fann. 
AS.  geardy  an  inclosure  ;  NE.  gar/Ii,  a 
yard,  smaU  field  or  inclosure,  orchard, 
garden.  Bav.  holzgarten^  the  woodyard  ; 
hop/engarteUf  hop-garden;  weiMgarien, 
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vineysfd.  Bret  ^arr,  a  hedge,  a  garden; 

w.  f^ardd^2i  yard,  garden.  \\\yx.  tp-aditi^ 
to  fence,  waU,  buUd  ;  gradina^  a  hedge, 
garden. 

TnMb  R0Bdy,qiiiclE»eapediti(»it.— B. 

S^.  gfnro,  g^eanu,  ready,  prepared ;  o. 
^rfr,  ready,  complete,  altogether.  D^r 
^ch  ist  gar^  the  fish  IS  done  enoqg^  is 
cooked.  Das  Icdcr  gtr  macktHf  to  pfe- 
pare  leather,  to  tan. 

Tnn.  ON.,  G.  garHy  Do.  gmrmy 
giurefty  yam,  thread. 

YawL    Gael.  a  ship's  boat  ;  Sw. 

juilt\  Da.  Joilt-,  a  yawl,  jolly  boat  ;  jolle, 
to  row. 

To  YawL    To  cry,  to  howl,— HaL  G. 
dial,  julen^  joUn,  jaueln^  Swiss  jcoilen, 
jaureHyjauuim^  to  lament,  wail,  wmmper ; 

ON.  gdla^  to  howl.  Illyr. /rr?  !  alas  ;  iao- 
kati,  to  cry  jao  !,  to  lament.  Lat.  fuu  1 
€u  !  alas  ;  £juiar£,  to  cry  ekeu^  to 
lament. 

To  Yawn.  as.  geoniatt,  Qynian,  OHO. 
gindn^  geinSHf  ON.  ginUt  Gr.  x*"*^'  ^ 
gape,  >'awn. 

TTea.— Yes.  as.  and  (in  composi- 
tion with  se)  gese^  yea,  yes,  as  neu^ 
nav,  no.  Goth.,  G.,  Du.  ja,  yes.  Illyr. 
/f,  IS.  The  meaning  of woold  seen 

to  bo,  it  is  so. 

To  Yean,  JSan.  AS.  eanian.  parturire, 
eniti ;  fmigmd^  fcBtans ;  mmm^  enixiis.r— 

Lye.  Gecane,  (of  sheep)  in  lamb 
4(nva^  facta:  oves. — Gen.  33.  13. 

Plausibly  explained  as  a  corruption  of 
taadan^  geeacnian^  to  increase,  conceive, 
bring  forth.  But  it  docs  not  appc.^r  that 
canian^  ^eeanian^  is  ever  used  of  any 
oclier  animals  besida  sheep,  and  a  far 
more  probable  origin  may  be  found  in  w. 
ocHy  Gael,  uan^  Manx  eoiyn^  a  lamb ;  *ay- 
futyt  to  yean,  to  lamb. 

Year.    Goth,  jery  a  /oAr,  ON.  dr. 

To  Yearn,  Earn.  Properly  to  shiver 
with  desire  or  other  cmoiioa,  as  a  dog 
may  be  seen  to  do  when  he  is  intently 
watching  his  master  eating,  saadytarfis 
for  a  morsel  of  the  coveted  food.  *  Fris- 
soner,  to  trembly  shiver,  mm  through 
cold  or  fear.' — Cot.  Torriano  explains /i> 
tarn  (within),  sviscerarsi,  treniar  di  freddo, 
raccapricciarsi  (to  shiver  with  cold,  the 
hair  to  stand  on  end)  ;  yeam^  arricci- 
arsi ;  a  yearning  (through  sudden  fear), 
arncciamento.  ON.  jriarK,  desirous  ; 
gima^  to  desire  *  A  cmid  Is  said  io  girn 
when  it  becomes  peevish  from  earnest 
desire  of  any  object' — Jam.  Sophocles 
has  ^P^h  i  shivered  with  love. 

Alban.  kmx^mptc,  I  shiver,  tremUe^  eam- 
estly  desire. 


YES 

The  froth  in  the  wotldng  of 

new  beer. — B.  Swiss  jasf,  c.  f^ciscJjy 
froth  of  beer,  yeast.  Swiss  jiutn,  c. 
gaschen^  to  frotfi  or  loam,  to  laAer.  Beer 
gdscht  when  it  ferments  or  frets,  but  still 
more  when  it  is  poured  into  a  glass  and 
raises  a  hissing  froth. — Kiittn.  From  ilie 
hissing  noise  of  fermentation  yeast  is 
called  sizzing  in  the  S.  of  E.— Ray.  And 
the  word  yeast  probably  arises  from  an 
hnHation  of  the  same  soond.  on.  jastr^ 
the  rustling  oCleavei^  sound  of  trees  in  a 
storm  (Haldorscn),  yeast,  scum  on  sour 
milk  (Jonsson)  ;  gjosa^  to  spirt,  gush  fortli 
with  a  whhdi^  noise ;  AS.  jini;a  blast  of 
wind,  yeast  ;  yst^  a  tempest,  storm.  Micel 
yst  windtSy  a  great  storm  of  wind. — Mark 
4.  37.  Y*Hgy  stormy,  may  be 
with  Shakespear's  ^yesty  waves.' 

Yelk. — Yolk.  AS.  geolca^  gioleca^  the 
yellow  of  an  egg.  Bohem.  ilutyy  yellow ; 
ilauteky  yolk ;  ilautenice^  jaundice,  the 
yellow  disease ;  Pol.  J«£tr»  yellow ;  ieUdt^ 
yolk. 

TsU.    AS.  gyWm^  gUUam,  ON.  gella^  * 

gjalla,  to  yell,  shriek,  ring,  resound;  Du. 
ghillmy  to  creak,  squeak,  scream  ;  ghil- 
iitig*  VOM  de  sage,  the  creaking  of  a  saw. 
— KiL  aipdStoi,totiii«le;  Sw.^iltfsyto 

resound. 

Yellow.  AS.  gelewy  geoluwe.  G.  geld, 
CfH.giUrt  Lat  MMfctf,  gtUmsygUvMM^M' 

ims,  fuh'us,  jfavuSy  It.  gialloy  S^.  jalde, 
Ptg.  jalde^  jaltUy  Fr.  jauHt,  Pol.  i^Uy, 
Bon.  ilufyt  yellow. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  word 
is  connected  with  Gold,  Gall,  Yelk  or 
Yolk.  Boh.  slato,  PoL  ailotOj  gold  ;  Boh. 
AAk/,  Gr.  x«34,  bile.  Lat.  /ely  gall, 
may  be  compared  with  flavus^  fulz  us. 
Russ.  ;rtf//',  yellow  ;  s€ich\  gaily  bile ;  sei- 
ioky  yelk  Of  an  egg. 

To  Yelp.  ON.  gjalfry  noise,  yelping 
of  dops,  dashing  of  waves  ;  gja/pa,  to 
roar  hke  the  waves,  to  dash  ;  It.  gl*xpir, 
to  baifc  hke  a  dog»  ydpi  ynwl,  }mmi^ 
Cot. 

Yeoman.  Rightly  explained  by  Spel- 
man  from  Goth,  gavi^  ohg.  gewiy  gvtnui\ 
G.  gauy  gai\  g(\  Fris.  gaa,  gar,  district, 
country,  place,  village,  whence  OHG.  gi^u- 
iihtgawisCy  rural,  rustic.  The  primary 
meaning  of  the  word  woohl  thus  be  a 
countryman.  Fris.  gaeman,  garmofiy 
villager,  village  inhabitants ;  gaekerckt, 
village  chmch  ;  gaelioed^  gaefolcy  paii^ 
ioners,  village  people. —  Kichthofcn.  The 
word  then  is  quite  unconnected  with  the 
gam  of  G.  braiitigam^  or  with  AS,giunat^ 
man. 
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YESTERDAY 

Tetterday.  as.  gyrstafidvEg^  gestran- 
deegt  gtosterUe,  yesterday  i  un.  gister^ 

^  gisteren^  G.  gesfern,  yesterday  ;  Lat.  ht-ri, 
JusUmusj  Gr.  x^(,  x^*^^*  Sanscr.  hyaSf 

Tet.  AS.£i^w.«0b,  yet,  stiD,  again. 

'3-       Cr.  |•r^  yet. 

Yew.    Pl.D.  ibe^  ive^  G.  eibc^  Fr.  ij\  w. 
f^^*        _yti',  S\v.  id, 

*-  To  Yield.    AS.  gyldan^  geldan^  to  re- 

i^'       store,  repay,  pay,  give  back,  give  up.  Sw. 

giiida,  to  compensate,  pay,  satisfy ;  gAld, 
t;"'       debt   ON.  gjalda^  to  pay ;  F/'a/^/,  ^VVA/, 
payment,  satisfaction.    GothT  pldoM^  to 
recompense,  requite.    See  Guilt. 

Yoke.   Goth,  juk^  on.  ok,  g.  yV?^^, 
■••        Lith.y//;/^^7j,  the  yoke  or  implement  by 
Ot       which  a  pair  of  oxen  are  joined  together 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  a  plough  or 
jJ-  waggon. 

The  name  is  taken  from  the  verb  sig- 
t-        nifying  to  join.    Thus  Sanscr.  jw/",  join  j 
^        y^*S^i  ^  yoke,  a  pair  ;  Gr.  Xjiv-^wm^  to 
join  ;  Cwyov,  {lOyof,  a  yoke  ;  IjuX..  juttgen^ 
to  join,yMP»M,  Yx.jougy  a  yoke. 

Ton.— xonder.  as.  geond^  thither, 
beyond,  yonder.  Hider  and grond,  h\\.\\er 
and  thither.  Geond feowertig  daga^  after 
forty  days,  Geond  drt'ge  stowa,  through 
dry  places.  Goth,  jains^  that ;  jainar^ 
there  ;  jaind,  jaindvairths^  jaiudrc, 
thither ;  jainthro^  from  thence  ;  ON.  enn^ 
inHf  kitm^  that  one,  the ;  Du.  gittdsygin- 
4Ur^  yon,  yonder. 

Yore.   Heretoforc,'anciently. — B.  AS. 
f        g^<ira,  gearwe,  gcre^  formerly,  for  a  long 
>        time  ;  geara  nu^  jamdudum ;  getavgt' 
iuu?it'd,  long  used,  inveterate  ;  geardaga^ 
:f        ancient  days,  days  of  yore.    (Jcara  was 
>•        also  used  in  the  sense  of  dioroughly,  per- 
fectly.    Hi  wis  ton  geare  (Luk.  20.  6), 
they  be  persuaded.  Gearwe  cuihe,  I  well 
knew.   In  the  latter  sense,  at  least,  it  is 
n'         L-npossible  to  doubt  that  die  wwd  is 
identical  with  G.  gar,  owe.  {^aro,  garawo, 
thoroughly,  altogether,  complete.  Caro 
ni  wizzanto^  pcnitus  ignorantes.  Now 

-  the  G.  adverb  is  from  ohg.  garo,  garmv, 
AS.  gearo,  geantf  yare,  read^,  while  the 
idea  of  readiness  panes  easily  into  that 
of  complete,  accomplished,  'passed,  huag 

\  gone  by.  Es  sind  noch  nicnt  gar  vicr 
woe  hen  :  it  is  not  full  four  weeks,  four 

-  weeks  are  not  yet  completely  gone  since, 
.  &c.  (7<Tr  j-^//^'//,  quite  seldom.  The  notion 
^         of  readiness  is  in  like  manner  used  to 

signify  time  completely  passed,  in  the 
adverb  airemfy^  where  tt  is  said  in  the 
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Acts  that  'sailing  was  now  dangerous 
because  the  fiist  was  now  miremfy  ^aatt' 

it  means  that  the  fast  was  some  time 
past.  And  precisely  as  how  is  joined  in 
the  foregoing  passage  with  already,  the 
now,  was  joined  with  geara;  geo 
geo  geara,  geo  kwiiMat,iiQW  akeaudyt 
long  ago. 

Toong.— YoatlL  Goth.  /uggSy  com- 
parative, jukizay  young  ;  yunda,  youth  ; 
AS.  geong,  Q.jungj,  young;  geogoihejG* 
Jugend,  youth.  Sanscr.  yuvan^  Lat 
juvcnis,  Lith.  jaunas,  w.  ienatug,  young. 

Yule.  The  name  of  the  Christmas 
festival  among  the  Scandinavians  and 
connected  races  ;  ox.  jdl.  Fin.  jvulu^ 
Esthon.  ye z//^'.  In  English  the  name  is 
nearly  conhned  to  Scotland  and  the 
Northern  counties,  where  the  language 
was  chiefly  open  to  Scandinavian  in- 
fluences. The  Q^.jdl  signified  not  merely 
the  Christmas  festival  but  a  feast  in 
general.  Hugins  jdl,  skolkynis  jdly  the 
crow's,  wolf s  feast  ;  battle,  slaughter.  It 
is  however  doubtful  whether  the  name  of 
the  principal  feul  of  the  year  has  been 
generalised,  or  whether  the  word  once 
signifying  feast  in  general  has  been  in 
course  of  time  restricted  to  the  Midwinter 
festival  On  the  supposition  that  tlie 
primary  signification  is  a  feast  it  has 
been  connected  with  w.  gvjylly  Bret. 
gouil,  2i  ftaa^  Bede  seems  to  rqiard  the 
name  of  Yule  as  equivalent  to  G.  sonnen- 
wende  (suntum),  the  winter  solstice,  when 
the  sun  turns  from  the  shortening  to  the 
lengthening  of  the  day.  In  the  as.  calen« 
dar  the  months  of  December  and  January, 
on  either  side  of  the  solstice,  were  called 
cerre-geoia  and  ttfUrO'gt^a^  the  former 
and  the  latter  Yule,  and  of  these  Bede 
says, '  Menses  Giuli  a  conversione  solis 
in  auctum  dici,  quia  unus  eorum  prae* 
cedit,  alius  snbie^tiir,  nomina  accepe- 
nmt.' — De  temporum  ratione,  c.  13.  The 
author  of  the  Menologium  Anglosaxoni< 
cum  take|  a  similar  view,  'Duo  sunt 
menses  qui  uno  nomine  gaudcnt  ;  alter 
Geola  prior,  alter  posterior  est  Eorum 
enim  alter  praeceoit  solem  pnusquam 
convertat  se  ad  longitudinem  diei,  alter 
subsequitur.* 

The  connection  between  the  xs.gc-ohol 
and  the  sense  of  turning  is  not  apparent 
to  us,  but  it  has  been  explained  from  w, 
chwylj  a  turn;  AS.  hwiolt  ON.  hjui,  a 
wheel 
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Buiy.  Zan€^  the  name  of  John  in 
some  parts  of  Lombardy,  but  commonly 
taken  for  a  silly  John,  or  foolish  clown  in 
a  play,  as  a  Jack-pudiSing  at  the  dancing 
ofthe  ropes.—  Fl. 

Zeal. —Zealot.  Gr.  {^Xos^^  emulation, 
eager  pursuit  of,  or  ardour  mer,  atthing, 

whence  CnXwr^c-  »iw 

Zenith.  Said  to  be  a  corruption  of 
Arab,  semt,  quarter,  region  ;  semt-ar-ras, 
Ttiric  temi't-ressty  the  head  region,  the 
zenith  ;  semt-i-kadem,  the  foot  region,  the 
nadir.  The  word  nadir  signifies  what  is 
opposite  (viz.  to  the  wnith),  from  Arab. 
nazar,  look.  A  circle  from  the  zenith  to 
the  hnri/on  was  in  Arab,  called  ahcmt, 
the  /cniih  circle,  whence  our  Azimuth. — 
Diet.  Etym. 

Zephyr.    Cr.  Zf^vpoc,  the  west  wind. 

Zero.  There  is  little  doubt  that  this 
word  must  have  come  to  us  with  the 
Arabic  notation,  of  which  it  is  the  cha- 
racteristic feature.  In  Arabic  however 
it  is  marked  by  a  dot  or  dash,  and  not  by 
a  circle.  It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to 
identify  it  with  cypher,  as  is  often  done. 
Possibly  it  may  be  the  Arabic  sar'  (or  if 
we  mane  the  atH  by  an  0,  aar^t  ft  seed, 
as  wc  speak  of  the  pips  or  dots  by  which 
the  numbers  arc  marked  on  dice. 

Zest.  Fr.  zesty  the  inner  skin  of  a 
walnut,  which  is  taken  as  a  type  of  a 
worthless  trifle.  II  ne  \'aut  pas  un  teat, 
he  is  not  worth  a  rush.  Possibly  the 
second  may  be  the  primary  meaning  of 
the  word.  Zest  is  also  used  to  express 
the  sound  made  by  a  jerk,  yark,  stripe, 
thwack,  &c. — Cot.  In  e.  it  signified  a 
piece  of  lcmon>peel  put  in  to  flavour 
drink,  and  thence  was  used  for  relish, 
flavour*  Lat.  ciccum^  the  soij^  skin  sur- 
rounding^ the  pips  of  a  pomegranate ; 
met  a  tnfle. 

Zigsagr*  G.  zickzacky  Fr.  zic:zag,  Pol. 
i^S^'^S'    Commooly  called  an  onomato- 


poeia, and  rightly  so  if  by  that  name  is 

meant  an  attempt  directly  to  represent 
the  thing  signified  by  means  of  tlie  voice. 
But  we  need  not  suppose  that  it  is  an 
imitation  of  the  sound  made  by  any  zigzag 
action,  as  it  may  be  a  case  of  mere 
analogy  between  the  effifft  of  uttenuice 
and  the  kind  of  effort  in  zigzag  actioiL 
It  is  peculiar  to  the  mutes  b,  d,  g, 
p,  t,  k,  that  the  breath  is  completely 
stopped  in  their  utterance,  whence  they 
are  called  by  Max  Mullcr,  checks.  Hence 
a  short  syllable  ending  in  one  of  these 
consonants  is  fivquently  used  tornwesenft 
a  sharp  movement  abruptly  cnedEed. 
Thus  we  have  dii:;.  dij^,  jij^,  jen^.  for.  Fr. 
sdi^-oter,  to  joi;  ;  s>n  -icu/e,  a  roui^ii  and 
sudden  jerk  or  check — Sadler,  Fr.  Diet. 
c/ioc,  a  shock  ;  I'l.D.  suk,  a"  syllable  by 
which  is  expressed  a  jog  or  jolt  in  riding 
or  driving,  and  which  (says  the  Brem. 
Wtb.)  expresses  by  the  sound  tlie  thing 
itself.  Of  a  ride  on  a  jolting  horse  it  is 
said,  dat  geit  jummer  suksuk  /  that  goes 
suk  !  suk  !  Sukkcin,  suksen,  to  go  jolt- 
ing along.  In  zig /  cag  /  each  syllable 
represents  a  shaq>  movement  abruptly 
cbecleed,  while  the  chai^  of  vowel  ffom 
/to  a  indicates  the  change  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  movement.  Of  course  no  one 
pretends  that  the  mere  utterance  would 
oe  sufficient  to  convey  so  much  meaning 
to  a  person  who  heard  it  for  the  first 
time,  but  the  utterance  would  in  -the  first 
instance  be  accompanied  and  f*^!ii«««^ 
by  a  zigzag  movement  of  the 

Zodiac.  Gr.  ^ioc<c»  the  rth.<  >. 
the  circle  inscribcid  with  thetw..  ,  c  si^n-. 
or  constellations  SO  Called. 

Zone.    (jr.  liovrj,  a  girdle. 

Zoo-,   (itfo-,  from  life. 

Zymotie.  Gr.  tvpuiiHitSe,  having  the 
property  of  promoting  fermentatiOBy  OF  of 
leavening  {  {6fi9,  leaven. 


jomi  caiLDs  AMP  tost,  PEnrrsKs. 
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